U.S. Efforts Applauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 1, 1966 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, many 
times the foreign press is not very com- 
plimentary toward the United States and 
its policies. 

In view of this, it was refreshing to 
read the editorial, “You Should Know,” 
which appeared originally in the Sydney, 
Australia, Telegraph, and which the 
Christian Science Monitor reprinted in 
this country. 

Because I believe this editorial will be 
of interest to all Members of Congress, 
I ask that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

You SHovutp Know 

The grim struggle for freedom in South 
Vietnam was underlined for the American 
public last week. 

A casualty Ust of hundreds killed and 
wounded in the bitter fighting against the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese was 
released in Washington. 

It drew the attention of the world as well 
as the American public to the huge US. 
buildup in Vietnam. 

America so far has committed more than 
200,000 men to the struggle against Com- 
munist aggression. 

Do we in Australia fully realize what we 
owe to the United States? 

It is fashionable in many quarters to de- 
ride America, to exaggerate the occasional 
diplomatic gaffe, and to scoff at errors of 
judgment. 

But without the vast strength of America 
the free world today would fall like a ripe 
plum into the hands of communism. 

America today is the policeman of the 
world. 

How many people realize that she has 
under arms outside the United States more 
than 1 million servicemen? 

And that her police duties involve these 
farflung responsibilities: 

West Germany, 250,000; France, 50,000; 
United Kingdom, 35,000; Mediterranean, 
35,000; Spain, 10,000; Italy, 10,000; West Ber- 
lin, 6,500; Azores, 1.900; Libya, 3,000; Tur- 
key, 8,000; Thailand, 4,000; Philippines, 10,- 
000; Pacific Fleet, 55,000; Okinawa, 50,000; 
Japan, 40,000; South Korea, 40,000; Green- 
land, 6,000; Iceland, 4,000; Caribbean, 20,000. 

But men of war are only one side of the 
story. America’s Peace Corps, serving in 46 
countries, now has 15,000 volunteers, dedi- 
cated to the assistance and guidance of coun- 
tries in need. 

Foreign aid—and let it be said with pride 
that Australia is one of the countries that 
have never asked America for financial aid— 
cost America $3,244 million last year. 

The quest into space and nuclear research 
3 the United States billions of 
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But that outlay means that the free world 
is able to keep a jump ahead of the section 
of the world dominated by Moscow and 
Peking. 

Almost in a minor key mention has to be 
made of America’s help in education, re- 
search, health, libraries, and technical train- 


And although she has millions under arms, 
she is working for peace as demonstrated 
by her proposals on disarmament, nuclear 
test ban treaty, the treaty outlawing nuclear 
weapons in outer space, and the work on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The tasks and responsibilities of the United 
States are almost terrifying in their magni- 
tude. 

We in Australia, like all free men, should 
thank God for the protection and friendship 
of the United States, and its contribution 
throughout the world to the cause of peace. 


Extending the Enrollment Deadline for 
Supplemental Medical Insurance for 
Our Older Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1966 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I am well aware that the Social 
Security Administration is making and 
will continue to make every possible effort 
to encourage our older people to timely 
enroll, by today’s end, under the new 
medical insurance plan it appears rea- 
sonably certain that, through no sub- 
stantial fault of their own, a great many 
of our older citizens will not meet this 
deadline. 

Some of these people are waiting to try 
to find out what changes may occur in 
their present medical insurance coverage 
or what plans their employer may have 
for providing medical insurance after the 
new medicare program takes effect. In 
quite a few cases it seems employers and 
insurers will not have time, previous to 
the deadline, to properly and fully ad- 
vise our older citizens on these scores. 

Beyond this, there are a surprising 
number of people, who have difficulty in 
obtaining all the identification docu- 
ments, et cetera, necessary for enroll- 
ment and additional difficulty in decid- 
ing whether or not they should enroll in 
the medical insurance plan after any 
changes in the private plans being of- 
fered have been announced. 

As you know, the present law does have 
a provision permitting an individual to 
enroll after March 31 if he or she can 
show good cause for not having enrolled 
earlier. However, under this provision 
insurance protection cannot begin until 6 
months after the enrollment. In other 


words, those who enrolled in April would 
not be given protection until October and 
if he or she enrolled in May they would 
not be protected until November. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this protec- 
tion delay objectively appears too stern 
and severe a penalty to inflict upon any 
of our older citizens who may have been 
delayed from timely enrollment in this 
insurance program through no fault of 
their own. 

In an effort, Mr. Speaker, to make ab- 
solutely certain that every one of our 
older citizens has a fair chance to make 
a deliberate and considered decision to 
become eligible under this obviously ad- 
vantageous, voluntary medical insurance 
plan I introduced last Tuesday, March 
29, a bill, H.R. 14043, to extend the en- 
rollment deadline for supplemental med- 
ical insurance through May 31, 1966. I 
most earnestly hope that the esteemed 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
House and the Senate will expedite action 
in the adoption of this measure, or any 
similar one, in the fullest consideration 
of the welfare and insurance protection 
of a great many of our elder citizens. 


Third-Class Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1966 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, from 
time to time we read articles on third- 
class mail and from time to time receive 
complaints from individuals in regard 
to its distribution through the Post Of- 
fice Department. 

Recently there appeared in The Scout, 
Kansas’ largest weekly newspaper, pub- 
lished by the Rose Publications in John- 
son County, an article entitled “Memo,” 
by Stan Rose, the editor, on this subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MEMO 
(By Stan Rose) 

On behalf of the people who have legiti- 
mate gripes and aren't afraid to air them, 
we'd like to send a bouquet of thorns to 
This Week magazine for publishing the phon- 
fest gripe of the week. Last week, This 
Week ran, or should we say planted (?) an 
article entitled “Junk Mail.” In it the 
writer, Betsy Holland Gehman, who obvious- 
ly doesn’t know the difference between sec- 
ond-class mail and the pony express, com- 
Plains about the flood of junk mall being 
stuffed into mail boxes these days. She cited 
the case of a woman who asked for some 
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form she could fill out requesting her local 
post office to throw away everything address- 
ed to her marked “second class.” The post 
office people, so the story goes, threw up their 
hands in horror, saying “We'd be thrown 
into jail if we tampered with the mails.” 

We doubt that such an incident really 
happened. For one thing, Miss Gehman, 
the complaining woman in her story, and the 
editors of This Week magagine, ought to 
know that second class mail consists of news- 
papers and magazines to which the recipient 
subscribes. In other words, the good lady 
would have been requesting her post office 
to throw away all her copies of Life, Look, 
the Saturday Evening Post, etc. What Miss 
Gehman was really referring to was third- 
class mall. 

Now, we wouldn't quibble about an 
obviously technical mistake if it weren't 
for the fact that all this seems to be a case of 
the pot calling the kettle black, or something 
like that. This Week magazine is in the 
tame category as junk mail itself, or junk 
delivery, depending on how you get your Sun- 
day newspaper. You don’t pay for it, you 
can't refuse it. It just comes free with your 
paper. 

This Week magazine depends on advertis- 
ing for its revenue and judging from the lack 
of bulk of some of its recent issues, its ad- 
vertising is getting kind of scarce. So, we 
suspect that the story was planted for, shall 
we say, selfish motives. 

Now, we'll be first to admit that we'd love 
to see some of that direct mail revenue 
diverted to newspaper advertising, but it’s 
a free country. If the advertisers want to 
send their message in an envelope, far be it 
from us to stir up the public against it. 

Besides, when we run an editorial com- 
plaining about TV commercials messing up 
the movies, we don't want anybody raising 
an eyebrow and accusing us of shooting an 
angle. In the name of Joseph Pulitzer, let’s 
keep our crusading on the level. 


President’s Consumer Program Is 


Reasonable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 17, 1966 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Sacra- 
mento Bee states that President John- 
son’s proposals to protect the consumer 
should receive nothing but commenda- 
tion for they seek only to assure hon- 
esty, fairplay, and safeguards against 
possible injury and death. 

The program, the paper adds, is bold 
yet not in any way unreasonable. 

And it concludes by saying: 

The President said the task of protecting 
the consumer cannot and should not be left 
alone to the Federal Government. This is 
correct. But unless the Federal Government 
leads the way with the kind of intelligent 
program he has proposed, the States likely 
will not do the job either. 


This discussion of the 3 
roposals is along the lines of many 
ae seen, and therefore I include the 

article in its entirety in the RECORD. 
PRESIDENT'S CONSUMER ProcraM Is 
REASONABLE 
President Lyndon B. Johnson's proposals 
for new laws to protect the consumer should 
receive nothing but commendation for they 
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seek only to assure honesty, fairplay, and 
safeguards against possible injury and death. 

The President recommended to Congress 
a program which is bold yet not in any way 
unreasonable. The consumer legislation 
package has two aspects, one financial and 
the other health. 

As to the first, Johnson renewed a request 
of 2 years ago to provide effective laws on 
lending, packaging, and labeling. A truth- 
in-lending law would require money lenders, 
including those who finance consumer pur- 
chases on time, to state the full cost of 
credit simply and clearly and before the 
contract Is signed. 

A packaging and labeling law would re- 
quire that each package provide simple, di- 
rect, accurate information as to the nature 
and quantity of contents, including ingredi- 
ents where this is important. 

Similar legislation has been attempted in 
the past but beaten back by those who con- 
tend it is an interference with business. But 
Johnson said: 

“We can protect both the consumer and 
the overwhelming majority of businessmen 
from the minority of producers who would 
compete unfairly and infringe the rights of 
the consumer and their fellow businessmen.” 

The other thrust of the President’s con- 
sumer program would be to protect the pub- 
lic, particularly children, against misuse of 
hazardous substances. Toys and other chil- 
dren’s articles containing such substances 
would be banned; the amount of children’s 
aspirin available in retail packages would be 
limited and drugs attractive to children 
would have to be contained in bottles with 
safety caps. 

Surely, these proposals are necessary and 
sensible. The President said the task of 
protecting the consumer cannot and should 
not be left alone to the Federal Government. 
This is correct. But unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment leads the way with the kind of in- 
telligent program he has proposed, the States 
likely will not do the job either. 


Resolution of Lake County, Ind., 
Lithuanian American Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1966 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Lithuanian American citizens 
of Lake County met in East Chicago, 
Ind., to commemorate the 48th anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian independence. 

At that time, the organization adopted 
a resolution in which the members ex- 
pressed gratitude to the U.S. Govern- 
ment for its continued nonrecognition 
of the Soviet occupation of Lithuania and 
asked that ratification of the proposed 
consular convention be denied. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this resolution be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Having met on February 20, 1966, at St. 
Francis Hall, in East Chicago, Ind., to com- 
memorate the 48th anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of Lithuania pro- 
claimed at Vilnius on February 16, 1918, 
patriotic Americans of Lithuanian birth or 
descent of the Calumet area; 
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After hearing the latest reports from and 
about Soviet-occupied Lithuania, the land of 
our forefathers and the homeland of many of 
us, which is still suffering under harsh Com- 
munist repression and exploitation, and our 
brothers and sisters in Lithuania are under- 
going gradual denationalization and annihi- 
lation; and 

Appreciating our country's firm and stead- 
fast policy of nonrecognition of the fllegal 
selzure and military occupation of Lithuania, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas the United States of America has 
been in the forefront of the United Nations 
activities ending foreign colonialism in nu- 
merous Asiatic, African, and European coun- 
tries; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union has been and 
still is striving in many devious ways to win 
Official recognition by the free world of its 
rapacious and illegal occupation of Lithu- 
ania, and the other two Baltic States of 
Latvia and Estonia; and 

“Whereas despite the fact that many for- 
mer colonial territorles have been liberated 
and admitted into the United Nations as sov- 
ereign states in the last 20 years, the Soviet 
Union, while speaking out strongly for the 
abolition of all colonialism, has in actuality 
made Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia into the 
newest colonies in the Soviet Russian em- 
pire: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we again express our grati- 
tude to our Government for the firm and 
unwavering policy of nonrecognition of the 
Illegal Soviet occupation of Lithuania and 
the other two Baltic States, and request our 
Government to use every opportunity to 
raise the question of the liberation of these 
nations; and further 

“Resolved, That our Government refuse to 
ratify the consular convention with the 
U.S. S. R., which would only be the means 
for the Soviet Communist to establish more 
espionage centers for subversive activities in 
our country; and further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of State, to the Senators, and 
Members of Congress from our States, and to 
the press.“ 


Job Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1966 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, as a valu- 
able contribution to informed discussion 
of the merits of the Job Corps in the war 
on poverty, I would like to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to an editorial 
entitled Proper Perspective,“ which 
appeared in the Federal Times on 
February 23. 

Through the Job Corps, we are attack- 
ing the social dynamite of our slums. 
The Job Corps is taking unwanted young 
people off the streets and putting them 
into an environment of hope and 
purpose. 

I insert the editorial at this point in 
the Recorp: 

Proper PERSPECTIVE 

When the Job Corps was conceived it was 
hailed with enthusiasm. Here was a con- 
structive program which would give under- 
privileged youths a chance to learn a pro- 
ductive trade. More important, it would 
teach them skills which would enable them 
to lead a decent life in society. 
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As soon as the program hit a few snags, 
loud outcries arose. Newspapers ran big sto- 
ries every time there was a disturbance at one 
of the camps. Congressmen and civic lead- 
ers made violent protests against the pro- 
gram whenever a few camp residents were 
involved in a ruckus in town. 

It's time to put these incidents in proper 
perspective. The Job Corps didn't go out 
and recruit a bunch of middle-class youths 
who could be expected to put on nice clothes 
and nice manners and sit quietly in a class- 
room. 

Many of the boys who volunteered for Job 
Corps training did so as a last resort. They 
were rough-and-tumble kids who had grown 
up in environments where survival of the 
toughest was the rule of the day. It is un- 
realistic to expect that all of them would 
adjust overnight to their new status and new 
surroundings. 

Many of them carried a big chip on their 
shoulders and were perfectly willing to have 
someone try to knock it off. 

In some instances, the recruiters who en- 
listed personnel for the camps did not take a 
Tealistic approach. They, understandably 
eager to fill the camps, painted glowing pic- 
tures of what they had to offer. The drive 
brought in many youths. 

The camps, of course, were unable to de- 
diver. They had been in haste and 
put to work before they were able to prepare 
adequately for the job they were to do. 

When these facts are considered, the re- 
sults achieved in the program to date have 
been truly remarkable. 

At Christmastime, the camps sent large 
numbers of the boys home for holiday leave. 
Oficials frankly doubted that many of the 
boys would return. 

It was most heartening to program officials 
when just about all of the youths came back 
to resume training. This is not a military 
program. There was nothing to force the 
youths to return. came because they 
believed the program had something to offer 
them. 

In short, the Job Corps has done a terrific 
job and deserves both praise and support. 
We must grieve for the youths who elected 
not to return to the camps. Other ap- 
proaches must be made to them, other ways 
found to train them for useful roles in 
society. 

We cannot, however, fall to be grateful for 
the large number of these young men who 
are proving they have the stuff it takes to be 
good citizens. All they needed was a chance 
to demonstrate it. 

It's time the public and the Congress real- 
ized this. It's time to quit pointing out defi- 
ciences and saying “I told you so." Let's get 
behind this program and give it the support 
it deserves. 


Forty-eighth Anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence of Byelorussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 1, 1966 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, March 
25 marked the 48th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence of Byelo- 
russia and it was observed by the Byelo- 


March 25 is the symbol of unity, free- 
dom, independence, and democracy for 
the Byelorussian people everywhere; 
however, only in the free world can the 
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Byelorussian people keep these ideals 
alive and continue their strife for a truly 
independent Byelorussia. And the Bye- 
lorussian people are not alone in this 
strife today but have the support for 
their cause in every country in the world 
where freedom is abiding. Each year, 
on the anniversary of their independence 
day, the Byelorussians in the free world 
are reminded not to stop their national 
task and remain indifferent, but to strive 
in a united and true familylike tradi- 
tion to achieve the independence of the 
Soviet Russian dominated Byelorussian 
nation. 

It is appropriate that we rightfully 
take time to assure the Byelorussian 
people that their desire for freedom and 
independence has not been forgotten by 
those who enjoy these selfsame advan- 
tages. It is our devout hope that the 
day will soon come when all men will 
enjoy them and that the Byelorussians 
will at that time take their rightful place 
in the family of free nations. 


Future Homemakers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1966 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the week of March 17 through April 2 
has been set aside to pay tribute to an 
organization that is doing an outstarid- 
ing job in preparing some of our young 
folks for the future. I refer to the Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America—a nation- 
al youth organization of more than 
600,000 high school students enrolled in 
home economic courses with loca] chap- 
ters in every State, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

In these hectic days when so much 
publicity is given to the minority youth 
groups such as the juvenile delinquents, 
beatniks, and draft card burners, it is a 
pleasure to honor some of the good guys 
who are serlously preparing themselves 
as good citizens of the future. 

This national youth organization of 
home economic students in junior and 
senior high school provides opportuni- 
ties for developing individual and group 
initiative in planning and carrying out 
activities related to today's complicated 
science of homemaking. As part of a 
large national organization of teenagers 
concerned with good home and family 
life each girl grows through new ex- 
periences, new views, and new friends. 
Its objectives are to help each member 
recognize her abilities, strive for their 
full development, and participate active- 
ly in family, community, and world im- 
provement projects, 

To further these objectives the elected 
youth officers of FHA developed nine 
projects which stress individual develop- 
ment; emphasize mental and physical 
health; encourage serious consideration 
in choosing and training for useful ca- 
reers; develop codes of ethics, morals, 
and manners; further understanding of 


people of all heritages, customs and be- 
liefs; promote appreciation of all family 
members and their abilities and prob- 
lems; teach selective spending; incul- 
cate citizenship responsibilities; and en- 
courage using leisure time for activities 
beneficial to the individual and society. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a great pleasure to 
add my voice to those who, this week, 
are paying tribute to this fine organiza- 
tion and its fine young members. 


Let’s Look Before We Leap, America 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1966 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, a nation, 
just as an individual, is often tempted 
to forget the lessons of yesterday and to 
ignore the stern warnings which his- 
tory provides. 

In the present very difficult situation 
in Vietnam it would be easy to allow 
wishful thinking to influence our judg- 
ment. It would be all too easy to fall 
into a trap simply because we are nat- 
urally anxious to bring the fighting to 
an end. 

I was greatly impressed by a recent 
newspaper column which discusses this 
problem. This article, by one of Indi- 
ana’s most respected writers, Wayne 
Guthrie, follows as it appeared in the 
March 23 issue of the Indianapolis 
News: 

Let's Loox Brrorr We LEAP, AMERICA 
(By Wayne Guthrie) 

History has a way of presenting to people 
and nations a time for sober thinking, 

It does more than that—it affords them 
an opportunity to take a tip from history 
and, perchance, to guide them in their de- 
cisions. 

Such a situation faces America today. 

Sweeping across our land is a mounting 
wave of agitation for some sort of promise, 
agreement, armistice, or treaty that will end 
hostilities in Vietnam. 

It is not surprising that such a wave 
however motivated—appeals to men of good 
will because their greatest hope is for peace. 

But, they wish nothing short of a perma- 
nent and lasting peace—not simply an inter- 
lude or lull that will afford the avowed 
enemies of human freedom opportunity to 
recoup or, perhaps, to shift their nefarious 
designs and activities to some other spot on 
the globe. 

Taking a tip from history, it might be well 
for America to look before it leaps into any 
such arrangement. That is, to try to learn 
from facts at hand what the possible effect 
will be before it is too late. 

What is the avowed and publicly acclaimed 
8 and ultimate goal of commu- 

m 

Has communism kept its promises in the 
past and/or given us any reason to think it 
will in the future? 

To that end there is no better guide than 
the old adage of the law—the record is the 
best evidence. 

We determine the intentions of nations, 
as we do those of individuals, in two ways 
what they do and what they say. 

By its writings and the public pronounce- 
ments of some of its leaders communism has 
left no room for doubt that its ultimate goal 
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is to conquer the world with its Godless, ma- 
terialistic philosophy and thus destroy the 
free way of life liberty-loving people cherish. 

Are we naive enough to think or believe 
communism did not mean what it has said 
and has not denied? 

Before World War II many peace-seeking 
persons refused to believe Hitler's pro- 
nouncements. The result was Munich, its 
broken pledges, the overrunning of innocent 
nations and the maelstrom of World War II. 

One example of what communism proposes 
is set forth in the statement attributed to 
Dimitry Z. Manuilsky at the Lenin School of 
Political Welfare in Moscow in 1930: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 to 30 years. To win we 
shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. There 
will be electrifying overtures and unheard- 
of concessions. The capitalist countries, 
stupid and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate 
in their own destruction. They will leap at 
another chance to be friends. As soon as 
their guard is down we shall smash them 
with our clenched fists.” 

What about communism’s record for keep- 
ing pledges? Does that record give America 
any reason to believe communism will keep 
any future agreements? It would do America 
well to recall the diplomatic pledges com- 
munism has made and subsequently violated. 
Here follows a portion of those pledges whose 
terms were violated by successive Soviet 
regimes: 

To recognize Finland’s independence. 

To renounce sovereignty over Latvia and 
Lithuania. 

To recognize self-determination of Ukraine. 
To prohibit Bolshevik propaganda in Great 
Britain. 

To end hostilities with Poland. 

To conclude a friendship agreement with 
Czechoslovakia. 

To renounce all privileges, concessions and 
rights of extraterritoriality in China. 

To refrain from any. propaganda, subver- 
sion or espionage in the United States. 

To guarantee Rumanian sovereignty. 

To obey the principles of the League of 
Nations. 

To pledge adherence to the tenets of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

To honor principles of the U.N. Declara- 
tion. 

To remove all military forces from Iran 
within 6 months after close of World War II. 

To return to the United States all unde- 
stroyed lend-lease weapons. 

To establish a free and independent Aus- 
tria. 
To create a democratic and unified Korea. 

To honor democratic processes in China 
and Eastern Europe (Yalta Conference). 

To abide by the U.N. Charter. 

To unify Germany and to provide for 
democratic procedures in Eastern Europe 
(Potsdam Conference). 

To support Nationalist China. 

To return all German prisoners of war 
within 2 years. 

To end the Berlin blockade. 

To establish armistice in Korea. 

To restore peace in Indochina and to 
prohibit troop bulldup. 

To discuss German reunification at the 
Geneva Conference. 

Does that list of broken promises give 
America any cause to feel communism will 
abide by any future agreement? 

Through that list history seems to be re- 
minding America that there is little hope of 
lasting peace with a force that is bent on 
nothing less than the destruction of the free 
way of life—a force that without hesitation 
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will break any promise whenever it deems 
such violation to be in the best interests 
of its program of worldwide materialistic 
conquest. 

America must not lose sight of this fact— 
that with communism the ultimate goal is 
achievement of its plan for world conquest. 
If expedient or necessary at times to make 
concessions it will not hesitate to do 80 
but it will not surrender its goal. 

It goes to ends that often are paradoxical. 
For instance, when any Communist or com- 
munistic front gets in trouble in America it 
hides for protection behind one of the sa- 
cred rights embodied in our Constitution, 
which instrument their own nefarious world 
plot would destroy. 

America would do well to look before it 
leaps. 


Federal Legislation Is Imperative for the 
Protection of the Lives and Safety of 
the American Public Traveling Our 
Public Highways i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1966 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, no less 
an authority than the American Trial 
Lawyers Association has warned us that 
the number of deaths on our highways 
will reach a staggering number of some 
100,000 a year by 1975. 

And even today the annual death rate 
very nearly equals the number of Ameri- 
can battle deaths in all of World War I. 
It is a fact that the motorcar now ranks 
among the four leading causes of deaths 
in this country today. Obviously there is 
an imperative need, I believe, from the 
Federal level, to attempt to stop this ter- 
rible slaughter occurring on our high- 
ways each year, and growing worse each 
year. 

As an approach to the control of this 
national problem and in an effort to 
initiate action that may save the lives of 
fellow citizens traveling our highways I 
have introduced a bill, H.R. 12556, in this 
89th Congress, designed to establish a 
National Traffic Safety Agency within the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 15, last, the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce held a most timely hear- 
ing on this critical problem and it was 
my privilege to present to the committee 
a statement in support of my bill and the 
substance of all the related bills that are 
pending before the Congress to promote 
safer travel on our highways. I most 
earnestly hope this esteemed committee 
and the Congress will expedite action on 
this challenging legislative problem and 
I include, at this point, the statement I 
presented to the committee. 

‘The statement follows: 

STATEMENT Or HON. Harotp D. Dono- 


COMMERCE, IN SUPPORT or H.R. 12566 AND 

RELATED MEASURES ON MARCH 15, 1966 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, on behalf of millions of Americans, 
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may I express the deepest appreciation to you 
for the conduct of these on Various 
legislative proposals to save the lives and 
the limbs of our people traveling upon the 
American highways. In my opinion, this is 
one of the vitally important legislative sub- 
jects that today challenges our legislative 
prudence, 

Iam grateful to you, indeed, for the oppor- 
tunity to testify in favor of my bill, H.R. 
12556, to establish a National Traffic Safety 
Agency within the Commerce Department 
and the similar and related bills you are cur- 
rently considering. Please let me emphasize 
right now my earnest conviction that the 
particular measure or author is not the im- 
portant thing in this matter. My sole rea- 
son for being here is to urge your approval 
of whatever bill or combination of bills you 
deem best designed to protect and promote 
the lives and safety of our fellow citizens 
traveling our highways. 

In summary my bill, and similar bills, pro- 
poses the establishment of a National Traffic 
Safety Center to Pinpoint the principal 
Causes of traffic accidents and project prac- 
tical means for their prevention through the 
application of national traffic safety stand- 
ards that would be based on the profound 
research and findings of the National Traffic 
Center. The bill also provides incentives 
to enlist the cooperation of automobile 
manufacturers. and further offers encourage- 
ment, through grants, to the States for the 
expansion of their own programs to Improve 
highway traffic safety. 

Over these past several years, the issue of 
highway safety has been steadily arousing 
the conscience of the American public and 
I believe the time is long overdue for it to 
become a major legislative concern of the 
American Congress. 

In 1965 the national auto fatality toll 
reached the 50,000 mark. The annual injury 
Ust is over 1.7 million persons. The direct 
cost of automobile accidents has been re- 
liably estimated at more than $8 billion a 
year. 


The dimensions of this problem, on these 


_ Statistics alone, are staggering in their rey- 


elation of losses of life, permanent injuries 
and economic waste. Surely it is a most 
urgent matter that calls for national leader- 
ship and guidance for correction. 

Mr, Chairman, such national leadership 
and guidance would be projected by the 
establishment of the National Safety Center 
we propose and effectively applied through 
cooperating Federal, State, and local cam- 
Paigns to accomplish national reductions in 
the almost unbelievable number of fatalities 
and injuries now occurring on our highways 
each year. 

Such an agency, at the Federal level, would 
also provide imperatively urgent overall di- 
rection and assistance to traffic safety efforts 
now being extended by 16 different Govern- 
ment units and more than 45 private orga- 
nizations. 

Mr. Chairman, the objective of all of these 
bills before you is clearly in the national 
interest. The need of the legislation is prac- 
tically of a desperate nature. The duty and 
obligation of the Congress to act in sensible 
concern for the protection of the lives and 
safety of American taxpayers is clear. For 
these basic reasons, I urge this committee 
to approve and recommend appropriate legis- 
lation for the accomplishment of these 
objectives at the earliest possible date. 

I would like to again, Mr. Chairman, thank 
you and your distinguished committee mem- 
bers for your courtesy. 
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The Danish Ombudsmand, Prof. Stephan 
Hurwitz, Describes His Role in Protect- 
ing Citizens Against Bureaucratic In- 
justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1966 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, since 1963, 
I have been urging the establishment of 
an American ombudsman, the adminis- 
trative counsel of the Congress. The 
administrative counsel is inspired by the 
institution of ombudsman which origi- 
nated in Sweden in 1809, but it is adapted 
to the American governmental and polit- 
ical situation. 

In Sweden, the ombudsman has played 
a major role in protecting citizens 
against bureaucratic injustice and error. 
Denmark was one of the first countries 
to note the advantages of the ombuds- 
man system and to adapt the institution 
for its own use. Denmark's establish- 
ment of an ombudsmand—to use the 
Danish form of the word for represent- 
ative—was followed by the creation of 
ombudsmen in Norway and New Zealand. 

Following issuance of a government 
white paper advocating the creation of a 
British ombudsman, the necessary legis- 
lation was introduced in the House of 
Commons shortly before Parliament was 
dissolved for yesterday's elections. Es- 
tablishment of a British ombudsman by 
the new Parliament appears quite likely. 


Because of the widespread interest in 
the recent testimony of the Swedish om- 
budsman, Alfred Bexelius, before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure, I believe many 
Members would be interested in an in- 
terview with the Danish ombudsmand, 
Prof. Stephan Hurwitz, which appeared 
in the February 1966 issue of NATO Let- 
ter. . 

The article follows: 

BUREAUCRATS AND CITIZENS—AN INTERVIEW 
WITH DENMARK'S OMBUDSMAND, PROF. 
STEPHAN HURWITZ 

(By Anne Sington) 

The private citizen at grips with a Kafka- 
esque situation, in which he finds himself 
at the mercy of a government department 
from whose decision there appears to be no 
appeal, is becoming something of a common- 
place in the folklore of the freedom-loving 
West. The fact that in 9 cases out of 10 the 
government department in question has cor- 
rectly and fairly applied the provisions of a 
law passed by the country's elected legisla- 
tors rarely figures as a postcript to such 
stories. N 

Why is this? The answer in most cases is 
that it is nobody's job to referee encounters 
between the private individual and the civil 
servant and that it is the latter who seems 
fated to have the last word. A referee, how- 
ever, exists to protect both sides, and the 
civil servant whose job it is to apply legisla- 
tion designed to embody principles rather 
than tailor-made for individual cases may 
himself be entitled to fairer treatment. 

Is there a case for protecting private cit- 
izens from possible inefficiency or abuse of 
power on the part of government adminis- 
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trations? Do civil servants, the nature of 
whose employment precludes their taking up 
arms in their own cause, deserve some de- 
fense against irresponsible or ill-formed 
criticism? ‘The answer to both these ques- 
tions would appear to be “Yes,” to judge by 
the interest aroused in an increasing number 
of democratic countries by an institution of 
Scandinavian origin personified by an official 
bearing the title of “ombudsman” or “om- 
budsmand' and whose duty it is to afford 
this very protection. 

To learn something about how and on 
what principles this concept works, no more 
kindly and authoritative teacher could be 
found than Prof. Stephan Hurwitz who is 
the first Danish ombudsmand (the Danish 
form of the word) and who has been three 
times unanimously reappointed to this posi- 
tion by the Parliament in Copenhagen. 
Professor Hurwitz, a short, greying man who 
has obviously not spared himself in an office 
which makes almost limitless demands upon 
the man who occupies it, does not grudge 
time spent explaining what he and his staff 
are accomplishing. A month or two ago, 
in his comfortable but far from luxurious 
office situated in the fine old Christiansborg 
Palace next door to the Parliament from 
which his authority derives, Professor Hur- 
witz seated himself in an upright chair before 
his highly polished wooden table, and spoke 
on the subject he knows, and cares, so much 
about: 

“We were drawing up a new constitu- 
tional law here in Denmark in the fifties, 
and we thought it would be useful to confer 
with the other Scandinavian countries to 
see if we could not profit from their ex- 
periences. In the course of these discussions 
we met the Swedish ombudsman, whose posi, 
tion dates back to 1809. The position finally 
created here in Denmark differed quite con- 
siderably, but the inspiration came from 
Sweden. I should mention, incidentally, 
that I personally did not take part in these 
deliberations, and so can claim neither the 
responsibility for nor the honor of having 
introduced this innovation. 

“The idea was taken up by certain liberal 
Danish politicians, who recognized the value 
of having a man whose task it would be, in 
effect, to criticize the administration. As 
might be expected, the proposal elicited an 
unfavorable reaction from certain officials 
of the civil service, who took the line that 
the system was functioning perfectly as it 
was,” 

SENSATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

“However, the politicians who were back- 
ing the idea took advantage of the fact that 
the adotpion of the new constitution was 
combined with parliamentary elections to 
incorporate it into their program. When 
the time came to attempt to define the new 
function, it was decided to go a good deal 
further than the Swedish institution, in the 
sense that the Danish ombudsmand's juris- 
diction would extend not only to Government 
departments but also to Cabinet Ministers 
in their capacity as heads of the admin- 
istration. This was a sensational develop- 
ment. Of course, no one was of the opin- 
ion that Ministers should not continue to 
be directly responsible primarily to Parlia- 
ment. But a case taken up by Parliament 
always “becomes a matter of politics and we 
felt it might be desirable, in certain cases 
involving Ministers in their capacity- as 
heads of departments, that the body respon- 
sible for investigation should be politically 
independent. In practice, corruption on the 
part of Ministers appeared an unlikely even- 
utality, but the principle of the independ- 
ence of the body to which complaints might 
be addressed is an important one. 

“Notwithstanding all this, many people 
feared when the proposals became public 
that the institution might confine itself to 


criticizing comparatively junior civil servants - 
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and leave the major Government depart- 
ments, as well as Ministers, strictly alone. 
Ten years’ experience has shown, however, 
that it is the principal departments of fhe 
administration which are most frequently 
complained against, 

“Of course, cases frequently have to be 
dismissed without action because they do not 
fall within the scope of this office. This 18 
80, in particular, with complaints against the 
laws of the country. The ombudsmand, 
who is the servant of Parliament, does not 
have authority to criticize the laws for 
which Parliament is alone reeponsible. I, as 
ombudsmand, have no power over Parlia- 
ment. However, if it comes to my notice 
that the provisions of a law are not clear 
and that as a consequence it leaves room for 
misinterpretation, I can and do make a 
recommendation that the law in question be 
reworded. 

“One case, in which my recommendation 
was taken up by Parllament with the result 
that a law was changed, had to do with an 
appeals system which exists in certain Danish 
institutions for the sick and aged. I found 
that in one instance the same official was pre- 
siding over both the lower and the higher 
courts of this appeals system. I considered 
this both wrong in itself and also not in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the law under 
which this appeals system operates. I so ad- 
vised Parliament, and in due course the law 
was revised accordingly. 

“My right to recommend changes in the 
law also extends to the law governing the 
scope of my own duties. I did in fact make 
such a recommendation, because the original 
law excluded local authorities from the om- 
budsmand's sphere of activity and I felt that 
this was not right. As a result, with certain 
exceptions where no way could be found of 
bringing decisions by local governments 
within the ombudsmand’s jurisdiction, the 
law was changed and in 1962 my field of com- 
petence was extended to cover such cases. 

“Many of the cases dealt with by this office 
might appear trivial, unless one realizes that 
injustice is never a trivial matter. The 
rights, for instance, of inmates of prisons to 
their cup of coffee or their cigarette may seem 
small matters to us, but they are very im- 
portant to the people concerned. I receive 
a large number of communications from 
prisoners, whose letters to the ombudsmand 
are exempt from censorship, but I am glad 
to say that it does not often turn out that 
their complaints are justified, 

“This is a job where prevention is prob- 
ably more important than cure, The very 
fact that an ombudsmand exists, and that 
more and more people are aware that he ex- 
ists, in itself makes it less likely that injus- 
tice will occur. In fact, I think that every- 
body in the country now knows that I exist 
and that he has a right to come to me with 
a complaint and have it investigated. It is 
obvious that, in these circumstances, my job 
could become quite impossible were there not 
rather a high degree of civic awareness on the 
part of the citizens of this country. It is in 
fact my belief that an ombudsmand can only 
function efficiently in a country where the 
public is, so to speak, educated up to the 
responsibility of making proper use of him. 
I am quite frequently approached for advice 
by newly independent countries where the 


structure of society has not yet reached a 


stage where an ombudsmand could operate 
effectively. My personal opinion is that this 
is a position which can only accomplish 
something in countries where it is a rare 
eccurrence for faults to be committed by the 
administration. It is a position based on 
persuasion rather than coercion. I cannot 
force the administration to take action. I 
am not a judge. I am only a man who has 
been elected to keep an eye on what is going 
on. 


“What exactly am I in fact able to accom- 
plish? Well, of the several thousand com- 
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plaints which find their way to this office 
each year, perhaps two or three hundred are 
taken up for detailed investigation. Of these 
perhaps 60 will result in a reproach-or a 
recommendation—or both—beirg addressed 
to the government department concerned. 
But you should not go away with the idea 
that the vast majority of cases, in which it 
turns out that the original complaint was 
not justified, were a waste of time for every- 
body concerned. First, it is not desirable for 
citizens in a democratic country to go around 
under the impression that they have a grudge 
against the administration. It is very fre- 
quently important that the person in ques- 
tion has the situation explained to him and 
to realize that he has not been the object 
of discriminatory treatment. 

“You ark whether we are not frequently 
pestered by cranks and people who are not 
entirely sane?” Well, of course, it is true 
that such people do take up a certain amount 
of our time. But you must forgive me if I 
say that I do not see a very great difference 
between people who are a little mad and 
people who are entirely sane. And people 
who are not quite sane are in at least as 
much danger of receiving unjust treatment 
as the rest of us. Some of these unhappy 
people come here and I listen to them and 
realize that there is nothing I can do for 
them, but it can happen that they receive 
some degree of consolation from the fact 
that someone has at least heard them out.” 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


“T have never refused to see someone who 
insists on seeing me personally. I do not 
know whether this is really the right way 
to set about my job—clearly one runs the 
risk that one man would no longer be able to 
cope. However, it was the original intention 
of the Danish Parliament eventually to ap- 
point two ombudsmands, and this still re- 
mains a possibility. Of course I realize that 
in a larger country than Denmark this sys- 
tem of personal interviews might not be pos- 
sible, but I believe that an ombudsmand can 
function effectively in a country regardiess 
of its size. 

“My staff here consists of six lawyers. 
Most of them are young people just starting 
their careers. All of them are highly quali- 
fied. In addition, I have an office chief who 
is my right hand. We all meet every day at 
2 o'clock to review whatever cases are cur- 
rently under investigation. Every new case 
comes first to my desk and I make my esti- 
mate as to whether it warrants investigation. 
In the event that I decide it does, I then 
confer with the members of my staff who 
is to undertake the investigation in order to 
settle its broad lines. Thereafter he confers 
regularly with me as the case progresses. 

“AN EXAMPLE 

“Flere is an example of a case in which a 
private citizen successfully made use of the 
right to appeal to the ombudsmand in order 
to reverse an unjust decision. In 1958 a lady 
whom I shall refer to as Mrs. A complained 
that the Ministry of Justice had, without 
hearing any evidence from her, confirmed a 
provision of her late father’s will tying up 
her inheritance in a trust. Such a confirma- 
tion by the Ministry can correctly be made, 
providing two reliable persons, preferably 
close relatives, declare that the provisions are 
in the best interests of the inheritor. In 
this case, Mrs. A discovered the identity of 
one of the two attestors and argued that his 
declaration was not valid, first, because she 
had never been on good terms with him, and 
second, because he had met her on only 
a few occasions since she had grown up. I 
took the matter up with the Ministry, which 
informed me that it was not its practice to 
obtain a statement from the heir in such 
cases and that even if further investigation 
verified Mrs. A’s statement regarding one of 
the attestors, this would not be considered 
grounds for revoking the confirmation. I 
then informed Mrs. A of the identity of the 
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second attestor, who, she told me, had also 
had no contact with her for a number of 
years. The Ministry, on learning of this, 
brought both attestors into court to testify, 
as a result of which Mrs. A's statements re- 
garding their knowledge of her were con- 
firmed. As a result the Ministry recom- 
mended that its confirmation of the will be 
revoked. I gave it as my opinion that the 
Ministry should have Investigated the attes- 
tors more fully in the first place, and that 
after Mrs. A’s statement concerning the first 
attestor, it should have further investigated 
before upholding the confirmation of the 
will; finally, I stressed that such confirma- 
tion on the basis of a single declaration 
should, as had been stated by the Ministry 
itself, be given only in exceptional cases. 

“There are cases where the ombudsmand 
acts without any complaint having been 
addressed to him. Such a case was the one 
involving a commercial adviser at the Dan- 
ish Embassy in Bonn, who in 1958, was con- 
victed of espionage. I found that the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs had been for many 
years aware of the fact that the official in 
question, Ejnar Blechingberg, was financially 
in an unsound state. As far back as 1945, his 
dismissal had been considered in connection 
with certain of his financial transactions, 
and between 1947 and 1952 he had received 
several warnings from the Ministry concern- 
ing loans and bad cheques, The Ministry's 
patience in this case in fact went so far that 
it constituted grounds for criticism. Fur- 
thermore, a security investigation carried 
out in 1955 had cleared Blechingberg for ac- 
cess to certain confidential information and 
it emerged that, while the intelligence 
branch of the police which carries out such 
investigations considered itself to be merely 
advising the Ministry in the matter, the Min- 
istry was under the impression that the 
branch carried the full responsibility for 
such clearances. To complicate the case fur- 
ther, it came to light during my investiga- 
tion that the Ministry of Finance had be- 
tween 1951 and 1956 on several occasions 
withheld considerable amounts from Blech- 
ingberg's salary on account of unpaid taxes, 
but that fact had not been mentioned to the 

of Foreign Affairs. Blechingberg's 

transfer to Bonn took place in 1956 after it 
was decided that he was unable to continue 
to discharge his functions as assistant to a 
head of Division at the Ministry—he had 
been ill for several months. 

“My findings in this case were as follows: 
I did not feel there were sufficient grounds 
for criticizing the Ministry for not consider- 
ing the security risk involved in posting 
Blechingberg abroad, but, considering all the 
circumstances, it did not appear reasonable 
for him to be sent to a much better paid 
post, even though it represented a down- 
grading. The of Foreign Affairs 
made a statement to the effect that in future 
it would be more strict with disciplinary 
cases and that the financial situation of offl- 
clals would be considered in relation to their 
security clearance. Then, the respective roles 
of the administrative branches and the in- 
telligence service security clear- 
ances were more clearly defined. Finally, the 
Ministry of Finance undertook to inform the 
Ministry concerned when it received requests 
to stop money out of officials’ salaries on ac- 
count of unpaid taxes or maintenance allow- 
ances.” 

DISAGREEMENT 


“Are my recommendations or criticism al- 
ways accepted by the Government depart- 
ment concerned? Until a few months ago I 
could have replied that this has been the 
case without exception. Now, however, it 
has happened that a department of the ad- 
ministration is not in agreement with my 
conclusions regarding a refusal by the Gen- 
eral Directorate of the Post Office to pay 
compensation in a particular case. The 
procedure established to deal with such an 
eventuality is that I have to submit the case 
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to a special parliamentary committee which, 
so far, has always endorsed my recommenda- 
tion. If it did not do so, and assuming I 
maintained my position, the matter would 
have to be debated in Parliament, and if the 
decision there went against me I would of 
course have to resign. The chances, how- 
ever, are overwhelming that the ombuds- 
mand's recommendation is accepted at the 
last word on a subject. But I personally am 
not sorry that cases do occur where a Min- 
istry does not at once agree with my con- 
clusions. I think it would be extremely dan- 
gerous if the ombudsmand came to be re- 
garded as a kind of legal Pope. 

“Another case where my recommendation 
was not accepted by the Ministry concerned 
involved a man who applied to be paid sick- 
ness benefits and was refused. In notifying 
him of the adverse decision, the Ministry of 
Social Affairs did not tell him that he had 
the right to appeal against it nor where his 
appeal should be lodged. The Minister 
backed up the action of his staff, with the 
result that I referred the matter to Parlia- 
ment using the procedure I have just de- 
scribed. Parliament has publicly promised 
that the system will be changed, so that 
wherever a possibility exists of appealing to 
a higher authority, the applicant will in fu- 
ture be informed of it. 

“Of course, it frequently happens that the 
fact that I ask to see the files on a particular 
case leads the administration concerned to 
review, and perhaps alter, its decision with- 
out need for further action on my part. 
The administration knows that the proce- 
dure works in both directions, and that it 
will in its turn be defended if it is unjustly 
attacked. There are cases where it is very 
important for it to be made known that it 
was found there was nothing with which to 
reproach a particular civil servant. Incl- 
dentally, I mentioned earlier that when the 
position of ombudsmand was created there 
was considerable resistance on the part of 
some civil servants. It has happened that 
& man who originally opposed this institu- 
tion has later come to me as a ‘customer’ 
and that I have been able to help him. 

“The business of making public the rights 
and wrongs of a case is one where the press 
has a vital role to play. I am very happy 
about my relations with the press while I 
have held this office. On the whole our 
newspapers have been rather disciplined. 
They will frequently hold up publication on 
a particular issue until I have been able to 
hear all the parties: Again, a newrpaper 
may launch a campaign over a particular 
case, and when this happens I have always 
been very interested to see what is the reac- 
tion of that paper on the day that a decision 
is published which goes against the line it 
has been taking. I have dealt with 10,000 
cases and there has never been a single case 
where, in these conditions, the paper in 
question did not modify its line accord- 


ingly.” 
WELL WORTH WHILE 


“This is one more reason why it is essen- 
tial that the man appointed to the post of 
ombudsmand is not connected with any one 
particular political party, with the result 
that part of the press is automatically for 
and part automatically against him. If the 
press is against you from the start, then you 
cannot make a success of this Job. When I 
Was first appointed, I made hundreds of lec- 
tures all over the country. It was an ex- 
hausting experience but has proved to have 
been well worth while. In every case the 
local press gave the new concept a terrific 
writeup. 

“I think it is very necessary for the man 
who occuples this position never to forget 
for a moment that his success relies to an 
enormous degree on public understanding 
and support. If he bears this in mind, he 
will never run the risk of becoming a dem- 
agog.” 
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It is hard to imagine anyone who is less 
of a demagog than Prof. Stephan Hurwitz. 
He has spent his whole life in the peaceful 
and attractive surroundings of his native 
Copenhagen. Born in 1901, he attended 
Copenhagen University where he obtained 
his doctorate of law and, in 1935, the same 
university appointed him professor of law. 
Elected as the first ombudsmand in 1955, he 
has held this post ever since. He has set a 
high standard for his successors. 


Future Homemakers: Tomorrow’s Leaders 
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OF 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


a OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1966 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to a youth organiza- 
tion that probably receives far less recog- 
nition than it deserves. 

This organization is the Future Home- 
makers of America, March 27 through 
April 2 has been designated National 
FHA Week. Throughout the week, more 
than 600,000 FHA members in 11,000 
chapters will observe the event. There 
are chapters in secondary schools 
throughout the United States, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, and in 
American Army post schools throughout 
the world. 

The members of FHA are the teen- 
agers of whom the Nation should be 
proud. They are home economic stu- 
dents in junior and senior high schools. 
They are the good homemakers and good 
citizens of tomorrow. 

In Minnesota, Future Homemakers 
claims more than 18,000 members in 420 
chapters. In my district, Minneapolis, 
and its suburbs there are seven chapters 
in six high schools. Edison, North, Pat- 
rick Henry—two—Minnehaha Acad- 
emy, Roosevelt and Brooklyn Center. 

Minnesota’s State FHA president is 
Jane Marcotte of Marshall. The State 
adviser is Lila M. Mallough of the Min- 
nesota Department of Education. 

My congratulations, Mr. Speaker, to 
this fine organization and its leaders. 
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Cong or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744 - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rxcon shall be printed in 6-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Record of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 


mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10 (b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. k 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters.— The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Why the United States Is in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, 
radio station WJJD, Chicago, is one of 
the foremost broadcasting outlets in the 
Middle West, and there are those of us 
who believe this makes it a leader in the 
United States. It recently sponsored 
an essay contest. The winner, among 
several hundred high school students, 
was Timothy Krentz, a 16-year-old youth 
from Addison, II., a high school junior, 
and a citizen in my district. 

A part of his prize was a visit to Wash- 
ington, and it was my privilege to meet 
and talk with him and his mother, Mrs. 
Harold Krentz. Tim's father and mother 
are both teachers: Mr. Krentz in St. 
Paul's Lutheran School in Addison, and 
Mrs. Krentz in the Addison public school 


system. 

Tim attends Bethany Lutheran School, 
Mankato, Minn. 

I think he states his case extremely 
well, and I congratulate station WJJD 
and its judges for their selection. I am 
pleased to include Timothy Krentz’ essay 
as an extension of my remarks in the 
RECORD: 

WHY THE UNITED STATES Is IN VIETNAM 


In my beloved country I am KS 
among other things, freedom of speech, 
which is greatly to be prized. I have the 
right, therefore, to disagree with my Nation's 
policy in Vietnam if I wish. But it behooves 
any citizen who values his rights and privi- 
leges to use them wisely. It reminds him 
that along with the freedoms guaranteed by 
our Nation's Constitution also go some re- 
eponsibilities. In the case of the U.S. policy 
in Vietnam, it is my responsibility to become 
as well informed on the subject as possible 
before making a decision, and certainly before 
publishing my decision. I am sure that the 
leaders of the United States do this before 
they decide or act on any policy that involves 
my country. 

From my reading and studying of the Viet- 
nam crisis, I am convinced that the North 
Vietnamese have committed numerous acts 
of aggression against the South Vietnamese 
in the past 10 years. Even small and weak 
nations can take only so much of such com- 
munistic tyranny before they decide to fight 
for their rights against vast odds. Americans 
love peace as much as anyone anywhere, but 
not a peace maintained by hiding their heads 
in the sand while Communists continue to 
threaten and attack any small nation they 
want. 

Our Nation has followed a consistent pat- 
tern in one crisis after another from Korea, 
Berlin, and the Congo to Vietnam. She re- 
fuses to walk away from her obligations; she 
does not offer up small nations as peace 
offerings. She goes to the ald of the wronged 
and oppressed with the idea that her power 
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and might may cause an aggressor to see the 
error of his way and desist. America is not 
trying to destroy the Hanoi government, but 
to persuade it to leave South Vietnam alone. 
To accomplish this, I firmly believe that 
the United States should and will continue 
its buildup of men and munitions in Viet- 
nam. expecting to stay as long as the com- 
munistic threat exists there. There is no 
other choice, really, for a nation which loves 
freedom and values human dignity. Yet 
while the buildup continues there, President 
Johnson has offered repeatedly to talk peace 
with Hanoi. There is no reason to suspect 
that our President plans to surrender South 
Vietnam to the north to achieve that peace. 
No man should value peace that highly. 
But the Vietcong, backed by Red China, 
refuses to talk peace at this time, They are 
counting on history to repéat itself, even 
though the war is going badly for them now. 
They are counting on the comfortable Amer- 
icang at home to lose their will to fight, now 
that they have discovered that they cannot 
drive back those valiant men at the front. 
When the people on the homefront in France 
lost their will to fight, the war over Indo- 
china also was lost. They are counting on 
small but loud groups of American young 
people to demonstrate and “carry on” until 
our whole Nation becomes upset, and pres- 
sure is applied on our leaders to get out of 
an un war In any way possible. 
This would give Hanoi the upper hand in 
peace negotiations which they do not now 


Possess. 

Americans, however, are not losing their 
will to fight. The anti-Vietnam demonstra- 
tions did not have the effect Hanoi hoped for. 
The draft card burning parties did not get 
off the ground. These failed to gain momen- 
tum because serious and thinking students 
all over our Nation rallied to their flag when 
they saw such un-American activities get un- 
der way. The anti-Vietnam demonstrations 
rather served to unite young Americans in a 
common cause by awakening in them a 
stronger sense of right, of freedom for those 
who love freedom, and of loyalty to their 
country and its fighting men. 

Our Nation has never backed down from 
an unpleasant situation, or turned back once 
it has “put its hand to the plow.” We will 
not start now. A few dissenting voices can- 
not change a policy that is noble and good, 
that of aiding another nation to be free from 
communistic tyranny, even as we are free. 
Americans at home are just to find 
out what our soldiers in Vietnam have known 
all along * * * and that is: what we are really 
fighting for. 


Salute to Helen Delich Bentley, Maritime 
Editor of the Baltimore Sun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
Or WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor and pleasure of attending a testi- 


monial dinner for the maritime editor of 
the Baltimore Sun, Helen Delich Bentley, 


given by the Iron Shipbuilders Interna- 
tional Marine Council of the Interna- 
tional Boilermakers Union. 

Certainly, there is no one today, in the 
entire Nation, connected with the press 
covering maritime affairs, more deserving 
of the tributes and honor paid her on the 
occasion of that dinner. 

In this connection, the remarks of her 
own Senator, DANIEL B. BREWSTER, were 
especially appropriate. 

Because of the fact that the House 
Merchant Marine Subcommittee is pres- 
ently holding important hearings having 
to do with shipping policy, with special 
reference to Vietnam and, because, fur- 
thermore, many of us in Congress are 
greatly concerned at the present sad 
lack of any forward-looking constructive 
policy, I believe it is timely to place the 
Senator's testimonial remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

I urge my colleagues to read Senator 
BrewstTer’s remarks, which, under unan- 
imous consent, are included at this point: 
SENATOR DANIEL B. BREWSTER’S REMARKS AT 


Helen, members of the Iron Shipbuilders 
Council; distinguished guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen. 

It is a very great pleasure for me to be 
here tonight to participate in this salute to 
a distinguished Marylander, a 
journalist, and an effective advocate of 
those maritime policies which all of us be- 
lieve are essential to the continuing TIED 
of our economy and our defense. 

Helens television series has borne the 
title “The Port That Bullt a City and a 
State.” All of us know that she has given 
unceasingly of her energy and her talent to 
build that port. 

In this period of division and unc: 
in maritime affairs, it is good to find some- 
thing about which we can all agree. On the 
distinctive contribution of Helen Delich 
Bentley to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the meaning and importance of sea 
power there can be no disagreement. 

Knowing Helen, as I do, I am that 
nothing we could say here tonight be 
more welcome than our collective pledge to 
continue to fight at her side for a stronger 
American merchant marine; for a merchant 


American trade and ready to answer any call 

as a vital element of American defense, 
All of you who are here this evening are 
familiar with the present unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the American merchant marine. 
All of you are familiar with the deterioration 
which has characterized this great industry 
in recent years. All of you recognize the 
danger to the industry, to the American 
economy, and to American security in con- 
slashed 


Maritime situation and in current maritime 
policy. These weaknesses have not devel- 
oped suddenly, but they have suddenly taken 
on an which requires that positive 
corrective action be undertaken immediately. 
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The emergency which we face in Vietnam 
has had at least one positive value—it has 
served to demonstrate and highlight for the 
public what we have all known for a long 
time—that the Government is guilty of neg- 
ligence in its handling and mishandling of 
the 1936 Merchant Marine Act and in its 
inattention to a vital factor in the equation 
of national power—seapower. 

Anyone famillar with ships and the sea 
knows that the essential tools of seaman- 
ship are the anchors, the rudders, and the 
engines. A ship which has none of these 
is destined to drift aimlessly—to drift to- 
ward the rocks and shoals—to drift toward 
inevitable disaster. 

In the simplest analysis, it is drift that 
has characterized U.S. maritime policy. We 
have had no anchor in policy, no seaman- 
ship at the wheel, and no propulsion to 
move us forward. 

A few illustrations will highlight the rocks 
and shoals onto which we have drifted. 

1. The 14-knot dry cargo carrier is sup- 

to be the elite of our merchant fleet. 
Of the 901 ships in that fleet, 80 percent are 
19 years old or older. In fact, the average 
age of the 643 active ships Is 21.8 years. The 
condition of the inactive ones we have been 
recalling to meet our needs in Vietnam is 
already on the record. 

The time required to activate these World 
War II ships, their deficiencies in speed, the 
obsolescence of their winches, booms, and 
“‘riggings, plus the repeated breakdowns have 
proved that our Reserve fleet is a myth—a 
paper tiger—a sample of our weakness, not 
our strength. 

2. By 1970, we will have only 200 dry cargo 
liners under 25 years old. Such a fleet would 
be insufficient to support even a Vietnam- 
type operation. 

The most shocking thing about this fact 
is that the leadtime required for design and 
construction of modern ships makes it al- 
ready too late to change those figures. 

3. The American shipbuilding program is 
now 90 ships behind and we are currently 
carrying only 9 percent of our own exports in 
American bottoms. 

4. If our level of spending remains at its 
current trickle, our replacement program 
may never be completed. It could be 1980 
before we finish and even then we wouldn’t 
have made a begi: g on our tramp and in- 
dependent fleet which currently averages 
23 to 26 years old. 

5. What about competition? Lloyd's re- 
ports world shipbuilding at an alltime high. 
Japan ranks ist as a builder, with Great 
Britain 2d, and the United States in 
11th place with only 340,061 tons on order. 

Soviet Russia is bullding ships at a rate 
14 times greater than ours. She has 612 
vessels on order or under construction, com- 
pared to our 44. 

Not only our ships but our crews are in 
short supply and overage. 

6. Under normal peacetime conditions we 
need an annual supply of about 1,000 newly 
licensed officers to maintain even our present 
fleet. This year all our maritime schools 
combined will graduate less than 550 men. 

Today the average age of the American 
seaman is 50. Approximately 44 percent will 
be eligible for retirement in a few years. 

7. Our maritime work force ashore is faced 
with a similar problem as I’m sure you all 
know. Highly skilled and qualified men are 
leaving the industry—some through retire- 
ment, but others because action and inaction 
by the Government gives little promise of a 
future at the shipyard. 

8. The problems which afflict our maritime 
industry are not limited in their effect. They 
have serious. implications—as we have dis- 
covered—for our defense posture. They have, 
also, a depressing effect on our balance of 
payments and our domestic economy. 

American-flag ships must be built, repaired, 
and supplied in American shipyards. The 
cost of materials and services combined with 
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the salaries to the American labor force con- 
stitute a major contribution to our economy. 

When foreign flags are utilized, 73 cents on 
every freight revenue dollar is carried from 
our shores. 

We cannot allow the current contribution 
of more than 81 million to our balance of 
payments to dwindle. N 

These are the cold facts of the situation as 
those of us concerned with the merchant 
marine find them. = 

Now what must we do about it? When the 
President created the Maritime Advisory 
Committee in June 1964, he said it was to 
seek long-range solutions. When he de- 
livered his state of the Union message to 
the Congress in January 1965, the President 
promised to submit a new maritime policy. 
We are approaching June 1966, and still there 
is no policy. In fact, the recent transporta- 
tion message completely omitted any sugges- 
tion of such a policy. 

Normally the President proposes and the 
Congress disposes. But on this critical mat- 
ter there may not be time to wait. Too much 
time has been wasted already. 

The interagency task force report is in. 
The Maritime Advisory Committee report 18 
in. The Defense Department is currently 
studying a sealift posture for 1970-80, and 
the comparative cost of sealift and airlift. 

My colleague, Chairman Garmartz, has been 
holding very important hearings on maritime 
problems as they relate to Vietnam. 

On the 9th of May, I will commence a 
series of hearings on maritime matters for 
the Senate Commerce Committee. Our study 
will be particularly directed at the adequacy 
of our lift capacity and of U.S. construction 
and repair facilities as well as at the present 
and future training and availability of a 
skilled labor force to build, sail, and main- 
tain our merchant fleet. 

And so the dialog continues. I don’t 
think that this dialog is a bad thing. It has 
done much to get the problems of the mer- 
chant marine before the public—to attract 
attention to the industry and to stimulate 
study and ideas. 

I think that I should say here that over 
the course of these many months, it has been 
our own Helen Bentley who has given this 
dialog life. It is she who has made the 
dramatic presentation of our case to the 
American public. Helen is the most re- 
spected maritime reporter in the business. 
She is the most knowledgeable, and has the 
best sources. Her story is inevitably the first 
and the most complete. It is our great good 
fortune that Helen is, as well, our finest ad- 
vocate. 

Helen has put the cause of the merchant 
marine and the words of this great debate 
on the front page. But dialog and front 
page stories are not enough. What we must 
have is action. 

The responsible public officials and gov- 
ernment agencies must stop talking and start 
moving. Stories about the problems of the 
maritime industry and differences between 
recommendations for the solution of these 
problems should now give way to announce- 
ments of policies, decisions, and programs of 
implementation—programs which will guar- 
antee a resurgence in the construction and 
operation of the American-fiag fleet—pro- 
grams which will guarantee a return to 
America preeminence as a maritime power. 

Let me say to all of you here tonight that 
it is toward this end that I am consistently 
directing my efforts as a member of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee. 

I grew up in the port that built a city and 
a State. We are proud of that port and of 
the associated industries and skilled labor 
which make Baltimore a center of interna- 
tional trade. 

I want to close with a promise. So long as 
I am able to speak and Helen is able to write, 
the needs of the maritime industry will have 
a hearing before the Congress and the public. 

Helen, we salute you. 
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Permanent Special Milk Program for 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1966 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, today 
it is my pleasure to introduce a 
bill providing for a permanent special 
milk program for children. This bill will 
benefit both schoolchildren and dairy 
farmers. It will benefit schoolchildren 
by giving them at reduced prices pure 
and wholesome milk so necessary to 
growing bodies and it will benefit dairy 
farmers by providing a fluid milk market 
for their product. Our entire Nation 
thereby benefits by having healthier 
children and a stable dairy industry. 

In the past, Mr. Speaker, the special 
milk program for children has grown at 
a remarkable rate; however, the fiscal 
1967 budget request is for a drastic cut 
in the funds for this program with the 
result that the entire program is in 
jeopardy. 

In Wyoming alone funds will be cut 
from $129,000 in fiscal 1966 to approxi- 
mately $27,000 in fiscal 1967. There is 
nearly an 80-percent reduction in funds 
for this nutrition program. This reduc- 
tion will most assuredly not benefit 
schoolchildren since they will not be able 
to purchase and consume as much of 
nature’s most perfect food. 

Neither does the cut benefit dairy 
farmers. They will lose a substantial 
fluid milk market and probably have to 
process manufactured dairy products 
from this milk. This will result in a 
large reduction in the already low dairy 
farmer income, and in turn will cause the 
increased departure of many dairy farm- 
ers from the industry. 

In 1960 milk production in Wyoming 
was 192 million pounds. However, in 
1965 it had decreased to 175 million 
pounds. There has also been a large 
reduction in milk cows. In 1960 Wyo- 
ming had 35,000, and in 1965 it had only 
27,000. 

This bill, which has already generated 
wide support and interest, will eliminate 
the harm done by this proposed cut- 
back. It will restore these funds and 
add some additional funds. These addi- 
tional funds are necessary for three rea- 
sons: The first reason is that the present 
funds are not enough to reimburse the 
schools now in the program. 

My bill will insure that the schools 
now in the program will be reimbursed. 
The second reason for some increase in 
the present program is that school pop- 
ulation is growing and thus more chil- 
dren will need to be covered. Third is 
that more schools will continue to join 
the program. This bill insures that ade- 
quate funds will be available for schools 
joining the program. This bill will make 
this program permanent realizing the 
benefits given to schoolchildren, dairy 
farmers, and society are of true and 
lasting value. 

By continuing this special milk pro- 
gram for children a rate expanding with 


— 
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the need, nutrition to children can be 
effectively promoted while drastically re- 
duced dairy farmer income can be in- 
creased to a small degree. 


Growers in State Face Mexican 
Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to an article by Mr. Cal Gustaf- 
son, entitled, “Growers In State Face 
Mexican Competition,” which appeared 
in the Monday, March 28, 1966, edition 
of the Ventura County Star Pree Press, as 
follows: 

GROWERS In STATE Face MEXICAN COMPETITION 
(By Cal Gustafson) 

California growers now are finding them- 
selyes facing stiff competition from Mexican 
crops once grown principally in this State. 

Richard Johnsen, Jr., executive secretary 
of the Agricultural Council of California, 
said today the rapidly expanding agricul- 
tural industry in Mexico comes in the wake 
of the labor shortage, rising tax rates, and 
other economic problems facing California 
growers. 

He said shipments of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables from Mexico to the United States 
jumped nearly 10 percent in 1965, represent- 
ing a continued upward trend of the past 
decade. 

SHIPMENTS INCREASED TO 21,502 CARLOADS 


Mexico shipped 21,502 carloads of fresh 
market frults and vegetables into the United 
States in 1965, nearly 2,000 more than in 
1964 and an increase of nearly 400 percent 
over 10 years ago. 

“It is indeed unfortunate that California 
farmers have lost the bulk of the fresh 
tomato production they once had,” Johnsen 
declared. “Canning tomatoes still are a 
major crop for our State, but only because 
growers are rapidly shifting to mechanical 
harvesting. Tomatoes for fresh markets, 
however, require skillful hand labor to har- 
vest, and we have just not had an adequate 
supply of labor. 

“A large percentage of the fresh tomatoes 
purchased by the housewife, even in Call- 
fornia supermarkets, are grown and pack- 
aged in Mexico. Cantaloupe production, too, 
has largely moved south of the border,” 
Johnsen pointed out. 


DISMAL PICTURE 


Johnsen also paints a dismal future for 
California’s strawberry industry. He said 
processing plants of many types are spring- 
ing up on Mexican soil. The processing of 
frozen strawberries jumped 20 percent in 
volume in 1965, with an estimated 50 million 
pounds shipped into the United States dur- 
ing the past year. 

Warning that indications point to even 
more severe competition in the years ahead, 
Johnsen said taxes levied on farm real estate 
in California reached a record $193 million 
in 1964, according to reports of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. California 
farmers paid the highest per acre levy in the 
west. 

“The problem of inadequate harvest labor, 
taxation, and land use are of concern to us 
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all,“ Johnsen warned. One out of every 
three jobs in California depends on our 
number one industry agriculture.“ 


Problems of Smaller Towns Keeping 
Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I include two articles that appeared in 
the March 17, 1966, issue of the Tyler 
Morning Telegraph. A good many peo- 
ple have discussed this kind of problem 
with me. Always I have tried to be 
helpful to our smaller towns along this 
line. The articles of Mr. Arnold are very 
informative and are included herewith: 

Saran. Towns Face DOCTOR PROBLEM 

(By Jerry Arnold) 

No doctor in the town. 

This is a very real situation for thousands 
of people living in many small east Texas 
towns. Some of these rural communities 
have been searching 10 to 15 years for a 
doctor to practice in thelr town. 

One of these towns is Elkhart in Anderson 
County, a community of about 800, whose 
residents have pooled their financial re- 
sources to build a doctor's office complete 
with X-ray lab, operating room, and labor- 


atory. 

But they have no full-time doctor there— 
only a doctor from Palestine who comes 
there 2 or 3 hours each week to care of the 
people’s minor ills. 

Elkhart isn’t the only community which 
has made medical facilities and equipment 
available to a doctor seeking a town in which 
to practice. 

The 600 residents of Chandler, a town 
just 15 miles west of the medical center of 
east Texas, in Tyler, knew the im 
of “immediate medical. attention” when 
they acquired a doctor's office recently built 
adjacent to the town’s only drugstore, 

Completely equipped, the townspeople felt 
the office would provide “excellent incentive” 
to a “young, aggressive doctor,” but they 
haven't been able to get a doctor to come 
there even with such offerings. 

Big Sandy, in Upshur County, has at- 
tempted to get a doctor to practice in their 
town by agreeing to sponsor a Small Business 
Administration loan on a privately owned 
and presently vacated 15-room hospital 
within their community. 

But even with the spacious, modern, and 
well-equipped hospital which has a full staff 
readily available, the community has been 
unsuccessful in acquiring a doctor. 

Other east Texas towns have limited 
medical attention, far short of the profes- 
sional aid needed from a doctor. 3 

In Emory, diabetics and persons requiring 
inoculations on a regular schedule receive 
them from the town’s under the 
direction of their physician who practices in 
another town. 

The druggist’s assistance is invaluable for 
patients requiring medical attention of this 
nature but when major medical care is im- 
mediately required, the ill and injured must 
be taken to other towns 20 to 30 miles 
away. 

This east Texas town of 700 inhabitants 
vaguely remembers their last doctor who 
came there shortly after World War I and 
stayed for a short while. The town has 
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been without a doctor for the past 14 years. 

Winona, while in its prime, had three doc- 
tors but today the town’s 400 inhabitants 
must go to Tyler, 12 miles away, for medl- 
cal attention. 

The last doctor there owned the commu- 
nity’s only drugstore and when he died the 
business was discontinued. 

New Summerfield in Cherokee County has 
a doctor living in their community but he 
retired about 4 years ago. Even at 94, he 
occasionally comes out of his “‘semiretire- 
ment“ to lend medical assistance when need- 
ed immediately. But he can’t give all the 
people the complete attention they need. 

Cushing, located in the piney woods of 
Nacogdoches County, also has a “semiretired” 
doctor who lends medical assistance when- 
ever an emergency arises, 

The 77-year-old doctor retired about 10 
years ago but with no other medical care 
available in the community he often has to 
give assistance until patients can be taken 
to Mount Enterprise, about 12 miles away, 
where there is only one doctor caring for 
almost the entire population of the two 
towns, 

Frankston has one of the “finest doctors 
in east Texas“ but he's nearing retirement 
age and there’s no one to replace him. Af- 
ter his retirement the nearest doctor will 
be 24 miles away in Jacksonville in Chero- 
kee County. 

Arp, a growing east Texas town of 900, 
has joined an increasing list of towns 
throughout the Nation seeking Cuban re- 
fugee doctors to fill a vacancy which has 
existed for the past 3 years. 

All their efforts have been fruitless. 

Wilbur Propes, president of the chamber 
of commerce, said the Cuban Medical Asso- 
ciation in Exile, wrote him pointing out 
that “not too many doctors have a Texas 
license.” 

Arp, too, is considering the possibility of 
constructing a clinic in hope of making the 
offer more attractive to a doctor. 

Several factors contribute to the shrink- 
ing availability of medical care in rural com- 
munities, reports a Texas Medical Associa- 
tion spokesman. 

The association acts as a clearinghouse for 
doctors seeking positions and communities 
seeking doctors. It does not actively solicit 
a doctor for any specific community. 

Donald M. Anderson, assistant executive 
secretary for the association, said few doc- 
tors want to locate in towns which have not 


grown. 

And, he added, medical care today in- 
volves skilled personnel in addition to doc- 
tors, such as nurses, physical therapists, and 
laboratory technicians. 

Much complex and costly equipment often 
is also required. 

Another factor has been the trend of the 
doctors to specialize in a specific branch of 
medicine, 

The number of general practitioners has 
declined. 


MEDICAL “PROBLEM” VIEWED BY DOCTOR 
(By Jerry Arnold) 

Dr. George Brown, president of the Smith 
County Medical Society, voiced opinions both 
pro and con on the lack of doctors in 
many small east Texas towns in an interview 
with the Tyler Morning Telegraph. 

“Perhaps the greatest single factor con- 
tributing to the lack of doctors in the small 
towns is that of economics,” explained Dr. 
Brown. 

“If you will allow me to explain,” the Tyler 
physician said, “I will attempt to give you 
a complete explanation.” j 

“When a young man finishes medical 
school, he usually owes a great deal of money 
which he had previously borrowed to finance 
his education. 

“A young doctor with such a financial re- 
sponsibility cannot afford to practice in a 
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small town where his top income would be 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year when he could make 
$25,000 or more annually in a larger town. 

“Also, a doctor would be further ahead 
by having his own clinic or Office financed 
with a local bank than he would moving 
into a small town where the income is low 
and acquiring an office already built by the 

ple. 

“Of course, if he were able to move to a 
small town where a clinic was provided ‘free 
of cost’ then it would help alleviate some of 
the financial burden already on him. 

“Another contributing factor which 
should be considered is that of the hours 
a doctor in a small town would be required 
to work. In a large town the ill and injured 
can be taken to the local hospital for emer- 
gency attention during the late hours but in 
the small town the doctor there would have 
to cover such emergencies. 

“With the fast transportation we have to- 
day an injured person can be taken to hos- 
pitals in the larger towns within a matter 
of minutes. 

“A program to build centralized hospitals 
and clinics for those towns which are not rel- 
atively close to the present medical centers is 
now under study. 

“The last contributing factor discussed was 
the small number of medical graduates in the 
State each year. Of the approximately 350 
medical graduates each year only about 200 
remain in the State. 

“There appears to be an even greater short- 
age of doctors in the western and southern 
portions of the State, therefore doctors are 
in much higher demand and higher wages 
must be offered there than in east Texas. 
Perhaps there is no definite solution to the 
doctor shortage at this time considering the 
small number of graduates we have annually. 

“Maybe when the day comes that there is 
twice the number of graduates as today, then 
we can think of making more doctors avail- 
able to the rural communities.” 

When asked if he might offer a solution 
which would ease the shortage he indicated 
that Government subsidization of a young 
man’s medical education might alleviate 
some of the burden placed upon him and al- 
low him to set up a practice in a smaller com- 
munity for a length of time. 


Increase in Agriculture Products From 
Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
speeches have been made on the floor of 
the House about the impact on agricul- 
ture in California of the failure to admit 
braceros during the harvest of agricul- 
tural products. The Council of Califor- 
nia Growers has furnished the following 
information about the increase of im- 
ports of agriculture products from Mex- 
ico as a result of farmers moving to 
Mexico in order to get farm labor and 
the improvement of agriculture per- 
formed by the Mexicans themselves. 
The story from Los Angeles follows: 

Los ANGELES.— of Mexican agricul- 
tural products into the United States have 
increased as much as a thousand times in 
some cases in the past 10 years, according 
to information obtained by the Council of 
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California Growers from the Federal-State 
Market News Service and the USDA's Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

Preliminary 1965 figures show a jump of 
10 percent over 1964. 

Major increases were in crops competitive 
at certain seasons of the year with those 
grown in California. 

Some examples: 

Pounds 


Working for Uncle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the Abilene, 
Kans., Reflector-Chronicle carried an 
editorial in its March 28 issue, Working 
for Uncle,” which points up many of the 
problems the small businessman of today 
faces in complying with the mountain of 
Paperwork which his government re- 
quires of him. 

In truth, most of these businessmen 
spend a great many hours “working for 
Uncle.“ It is something for us to con- 
sider as we pass more and more regula- 
tions which require more and more re- 
porting by the people involved. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The editorial follows: 

WORKING FOR UNCLE 

As the Government piles on more and 
more rules and regulations of business the 
situation is reaching the hurting stage, 
especially for smaller business firms. The 
businessman is required to spend more and 
more time just doing bookkeeping for the 
Government. 

Some larger businesses have had to em- 
ploy extra personnel just to keep up with 
extra bookkeeping demands of Uncle Sam. 
Surveys of various firms indicate the work- 
load has been increased about 6 percent by 
added Government requirements. In many 
instances it is impossible for normal per- 
sonnel to handle the load. So the business 
gets stuck. 

Six major changes in payroll procedures 
alone have been made or announced since 
January 1. They are: 

Social-security tax rates changed, requiring 
new withholding tables and systems. 

State income tax withholding began, also 
requiring new work at the employer level. 

Medicare requires payroll analysis in order 
to keep accurate records and make reports on 
employees. 

Analysis of payroll data is required to 
make reports on equal employment opportu- 
nity under the Civil Rights Act. 

Notice was received March 16, that Federal 
withholding will change May 1, making ob- 
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solete tables effective January 1, for calcu- 
lating withholding. 

The State income tax withholding deduc- 
tions must be refigured because they are tied 
directly to Federal income tax withheld. 

It’s no wonder the businessman is becom- 
ing exasperated by the whole thing. 


Salute to the Republic of Senegal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
people of the Republic of Senegal are 
observing their anniversary of national 
independence. On this great occasion, 
we wish to extend warm felicitations to 
His Excellency Leopold Sedar Senghor, 
President of Senegal; and the Senegalese 
Ambassador to the United States, His 
Excellency Ousmane Soce Diop. 

Of the eight states that were carved 
out of former French West Africa, 
Senegal has long been considered the 
best known. From the early 17th cen- 
tury, French shippers and merchants 
took advantage of the superb location of 
Dakar and established one of the best 
port facilities in Africa. In addition to 
Dakar, St. Louis, Rufisque, and Goree 
became major trading facilities. During 
the 19th century, the French gradually 
established their control over the in- 
terior of the country which was under 
protectorate status until 1920 when it 
became a colony of France. 

Senegalese political experience and 
sophistication date back prior to 1871 
when citizens of the four “communes” of 
Dakar, Goree, Rufisque, and St. Louis 
were accorded the rights of French citi- 
zenship. By 1871 they were allowed to 
elect a deputy to the French Parliament 
and, at the local levels, their own munici- 
pal officials. Among all the territories of 
former French West Africa, they were 
the only ones given such freedoms until 
colonial reforms took place after World 
War II. 

Despite occasional internal difficulties 
since independence, Senegal has re- 
mained true to its philosophy of pur- 
suing a form of government based on 
traditional African communal institu- 
tions. The Government has left consid- 
erable room for private enterprise and 
foreign investment. 

Though still largely an agricultural 
country, Senegal is today the most 
highly industrialized state of the former 
French West African territories. There 
is a very good chance that oil and gas 
in worthwhile quantities might be dis- 
covered and thereby create an even 
sounder basis for the economy. In addi- 
tion, the production of phosphates and 
tuna has been increasingly bright. 

Another reason why I am proud to ex- 
tend congratulations to Senegal is the 
fact that from April 1-24, 1966, Dakar 
will host the First World Festival of Ne- 
gro Art. Participating will be repre- 
sentatives from 30 African, European, 
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and North and South American coun- 
tries. The idea for the festival was con- 
ceived by President Senghor of Senegal, 
another indication of his determination 
to give Negroes an increased sense of ac- 
complishment and an awareness of their 
cultural heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, as the people of Senegal 
celebrate their independence and host 
the festival. I take great pride in offer- 
ing them my warmest congratulations 
and urge them to continue their work 
toward unifying and strengthening their 
country. 


President Johnson on NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE SCHISLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, a large 
number of newspapers have taken note 
of the speech by President Johnson in 
which he reaffirmed once again his belief 
in the importance of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

One such editorial appeared recently 
in the Freeport, II., Journal Star. The 
paper thought well of the moderate 
though firm words of the President, and 
added that time would tell which of the 
NATO members and former allies have 
the longest and clearest vision. 

Because it is typical of others I have 
seen, I have permission of my colleagues 
to have the editorial inserted in the Rec- 
ORD. 

From the Freeport (III.) Journal Star, 

Mar. 24, 1966] 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON ON NATO 


In a 20-minute address to members of the 
Foreign Service Institute at the Department 
of State, President. Johnson reaffirmed the 
belief of the U.S. Government in the neces- 
sity for continuation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as a defense against 
Communist aggression directed against West- 
ern Europe. Possibly more important than 
the words of the President, which were 
moderate though firm, was the sharp and in- 
stantaneous outburst of applause from his 
audience, which contained Foreign Service 
personnel of all sorts, including some about 
to leave for foreign assignments. 

Conditions which confronted present 
NATO members when the organization was 
formed, following Communist takeover of 
Czechoslovakia, have changed, as the Presi- 
dent acknowledged, but this does not, in 
Johnson's opinion, warrant scrapping NATO 
or in the withdrawal of any member. Unity 
of North Atlantic powers in support of the 
principles represented in NATO is regarded 
by the United States as an essential feature 
of our overall defense policy. 

France rejects the U.S. support of NATO 
and any attempt by an American partner to 
lead or prescribe the defense policies of Eu- 
ropean nations. What De Gaulle seeks is a 
return to the nationalism which preceded 
and was largely responsible for two world 
wars. He does not want or expect further 
wars, but refuses any coalition that would de- 
tract from France's complete independence. 

There has been so much discussion of De 
Gaulle’s position that comment is super- 
fluous. The significance of Johnson's speech 
of Wednesday is that the United States op- 
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poses the De Gaulle manipulations against 
NATO. Only time will tell which of the 
NATO members and former allies has the 
longest and clearest vision. 


Employment Security Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
measures still awaiting final congres- 
sional action, and to which there seems 
widespread opposition, is H.R, 8282, the 
employment security amendments. 

Countless small businessmen through- 
out this country are deeply concerned 
over the possible effects of the enact- 
ment of this bill on their operations. 
Many who would not be directly affected 
as employers are likewise deeply dis- 
turbed over the far-reaching nature of 
this proposal. 

The issue, as seen by the Man on 
Main Street is graphically set forth in 
the following editorial by Mr. Robert L. 
McQuin, publisher of the Rush County 
News, La Crosse, Kans., on March 3, 
1966: 

BONANZA FoR Few, HEADACHE FOR MANY 

The unemployment compensation bill now 
before Congress will cost additional billions, 
encroach on the States traditional rights, 
and bring us all a step near to the complete 
welfare state. 

When the Federal Government first moved 
into the field of unemployment compensation 
during the depression days of the 193078. 
Congress enacted a law designed to encour- 
age the individual States to set up unem- 
ployment compensation systems of their own, 

The first. Federal Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act imposed a 3.1-percent tax on em- 
ployers to be applied to the first $3,000 of 
each employee’s earnings. The entire tax 
would be paid directly to the Federal Gov- 
ernment unless the State in which the em- 
ployer was located had its own system of 
unemployment insurance. In that case the 
employer would be permitted to deduct 2.7 
percent of the 3.1 percent which he would 
pay into the State system with the remain- 
ing 0.4 percent going to Washington to cover 
administrative costs. 
successful. Employers, 
preferring to do business with their own 
States rather than get themselves involved 
in the Inevitable redtape that always goes 
hand in hand with Federal programs, en- 
couraged their States to set up their own 
systems. All the States eventually com- 
plied, and from that point forward the sys- 
tem worked, and continues to work, out- 
standingly well. 

Now comes H-R. 8282 which proposes to set 


the first $6,600 of earnings by 1970, more 
than double the present scale. All in all, 
that the cost of this 
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cost is paid by employers alone, with no pay- 
roll deductions from thè employee's- wages, 
it is the buying public who will eventually 
pay the bill for the increased costs of goods 
and services provided by the Natlon's em- 
ployers. 

The bill will also meddle with the present 
system of “experience rating” credits now al- 
lowed to employers with steady employment 
records. In brief, this provision would prob- 
ably abolish experience rating and with it 
an employer's incentive to maintain steady 
employment records and an interest in polic- 
ing phony claims by former employees—a 
feature which has cut down fraud against 
the system to a bare minimum. 

Moreover, the bill would alter the present 
reason for the very existence of unemploy- 
ment insurance which is, of course, to 
help those who are temporarily unemployed 
through no fault of their own. 

Through its provisions, H.R. 8282 would 
make just about anyone eligible for benefits. 

And what benefits they will be. Estimates 
range as high as $125 per week for periods 
that could last as long as a year and a half 
certainly small encouragement to the 
unemployed to seek new jobs during that 
long stretch of time. 

The bill will be coming up for action in 
the Congress in this session. It may well 
provide one of the hottest fights of this con- 
gressional election year. How it will turn 
out will depend on whether or not the bill's 
backers can succeed in stifilng opposition on 
the doubtful grounds that to oppose the bill 
is to be against the unemployed. If the pub- 
lic swallows that whole the bill will pass. 

If, however, the public understands the 
unhappy consequences that can result from 
the passage of H.R. 8282 * * Increased in- 
flation and higher living costs, Federal domi- 
nation of State systems, and unheard-of ben- 
efits that will increase, not decrease, unem- 
ployment, the bill will die. 


New Chairman, Tennessee Republican 
State Executive Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, late last 
month, my good friend, Ernest J. Koella, 
Jr., from Rockford, Blount County, 
Tenn., was elected chairman of the 
Tennessee Republican State Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Koella has long been extremely 
active in the Republican Party in Ten- 
nessee, and he was unanimously elected 
to serve as chairman. 

I insert at this point in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Knoxville Journal, 
which comments on the selection of Mr. 
Koella. 

At the same time, I want to again ex- 
tend my sincere congratulations to him, 
and, of course, I wish him every success. 

CONGRATULATIONS ON KOELLA 

In Memphis last week the Republican 
State Executive Committee elected as its 
new chairman Ernest J. Koella, Jr., of Rock- 
ford, to succeed Julius Hurst, of Selmer. 

The election of Mr. Koella was gratifying 
to Republicans throughout the State, and 
his qualifications are vouched for by his own 
record of Republican leadership in his home 
county of Blount and in this district. 
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The choice of the committee seems to us 
to have been an especially happy one in this 
election year when the outlook for the Re- 
publican candidates, not only in east Ten- 
nessee, but statewide, is so bright. The 
party is fortunate in having a leader, in Mr. 
Koella, who has demonstrated ability in 
organization and selection of candidates. 

Republicans of Tennessee are to be con- 
gratulated upon having the Blount Coun- 
tian in this important post which, in com- 
petent hands, Is in position to do much for 
party candidates at every level. 


Tribute to Maryland’s Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Nation’s agricultural abundance, we 
should not fail to pay tribute to the men 
and women responsible for this wealth. 
In an era of agricultural revolution, our 
farmers have increasingly put science, 
technology and modern management 
methods at the service of us all, with- 
out losing their essential self-reliance or 
their love of the land. 

On March 4 the Maryland House of 
Delegates adopted a resolution, sponsored 
by Delegate Martha I. Glotfelty of Gar- 
rett County, which pays well-deserved 
tribute to the farmers of Maryland and 
the Nation. I bring this resolution to the 
attention of the Congress, as follows: 

House RESOLUTION 57 


Resolution to commend the farmers of Mary- 
land for their contributions to the welfare 
of this State 


Whereas our American farmers have played 
an important and significant part in the de- 
velopment, growth and prosperity of our Na- 
tion, and 

Whereas they have with their skill, initia- 
tive, and self-reliance raised the level of ef- 
ficiency and productivity of our farms, re- 
sulting in an abundance of food and fiber for 
the use of our citizens, which has contributed 
to the health and well-being of all of the peo- 
ple of our State and Nation, and 

Whereas because of this abundance, food is 
available to all at a relatively low cost, and 
for this reason the farmer and his family 
have contributed to the economic health, 
stability and well-being of the Nation, and 

Whereas in fact our farmers are playing 
an important role in the cause of world peace, 
in that the products of our American farms 
are being shipped all over the world to alle- 
vlate human hunger: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates of Mary- 
land, That we express our commendation and 
appreciation to the farmers of Maryland and 
our Nation for their contribution to the wel- 
fare of all of us, and be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture, Orville 
Freeman, the president of the Maryland Farm 
Bureau, the president of Maryland’s State 
Grange, and the president of Garrett 
County's Farm Bureau. 

Read and adopted by the House of Dele- 
gates, March 4, 1966. 

JAMES P. MAUSE, 
Chief Clerk. 


Marvin MANDEL, 
Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
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The Uncuttable Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, an édi- 
torial in the Wall Street Journal of 
March 30 gives an excellent explanation 
of what appears to be the “uncuttable 
growth” of the Federal bureaucracy, It 
is quite interesting that the administra- 
tion should call in the businessmen to 
a White House dinner and lecture them 
on why they should not expand their 
businesses at this time, In other words, 
it looks as though the administration 
does not want new jobs created in the 
private sector, but they have no hesi- 
tancy in creating more jobs and new 
programs at the expense of the taxpayer. 

The latest figures show that 24,000 ad- 
ditional civil service employees were 
added to the Federal payroll in 
February. 

The editorial follows: 

THE UNCUTTABLE GROWTH 


It is symptomatic of today’s economic sick- 
ness that politicians should even be arguing 
whether to treat inflation with higher taxes 
or reduced Government spending; common- 
sense plainly calls for the latter. 

As it is, though, the administration would 
almost certainly increase taxes before it cut 
domestic outlays. To the credit of the Re- 
publicans in Congress, and especially those 
on the Joint Economic Committee, they are 
challenging that ill-considered approach. 

The minority members warn that present 
economic policy is bringing inflation in 1966 
and risks recession in 1967. The aim of 
policy should be a Federal budget surplus in 
fiscal 1967, instead of the projected $1.8 
billion deficit—a smaller batch of red ink, it 
should be emphasized, than is likely to 
emerge in the event. 

“If the administration is unwilling to re- 
duce spending,” the GOP committee report 
says, “an increase in taxes will be necessary, 
which would cause economic damage itself. 
Increasing taxes is a less desirable way to 
moderate the boom than by deferring 
expenditures.” 

To which we would add that it is not only 
less desirable but also not sure to be effective 
in countering inflation. As we have had 
occasion to remark previously, raising taxes 
may merely mean the Government will spend 
more; in that case the budget deficit is not 
necessarily wiped out, nor is total demand 
necessarily reduced. Conversely, Federal 
spending cutbacks are bound to lessen the 
inflationary pressures of demand, 

So what is thought to be so terrible about 
taking the sensible course? 

In the first place, it’s a question of atti- 
tude. This administration is carrying the 
political handout obsession to truly impres- 
sive lengths. A dazzling assortment of 
domestic programs has been inaugurated or 
proposed, and for most of them the initial 
cost is practically nothing compared with 
what will come. 

to one estimate, outlays for so- 
called Great Society programs—in health, 
education, welfare, man training, area 
and regional development, and the rest—will 
be five times bigger in fiscal 1970 than they 
were in 1965. Although Vietnam has de- 
terred the Federal officials from asking for 
as much domestic money in the new budget 
as they would have liked, they evidently 
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suffer from an almost congenital incapacity 
for actual retrenchment. 

And, sure enough, there is a school of 
thought, if that is the word, which contends 
that any serious curtailment of Federal ex- 
penditures is poltically impossible. Once you 
start something like the antipoverty cam- 
paign, it’s suggested, so many politicians and 
administrators (if not the poor themselves) 
get involved that the whole thing quickly 
becomes an enormous uncuttable octopus. 

We would certainly not deny the political 
pressures, but it is a pretty frightening day 
for this country if it is really true that 
literally nothing can be done about the 
Federal Government’s extreme bout of 
obesity, and we don't believe it Is true. It 
would mean, at the very best, more and more 
of these Incredibly mismanaged and wasteful 
undertakings like the poverty business and 
urban renewal that customarily destroys 
without renewing. 

In addition, an endless proliferation of 
projects would promise continuing inflation- 
ary pressure, making what the Republicans 

as the risk of an ensuing recession 
all the more acute. Not to mention that a 
central government growing by such leaps 
must press uncomfortably close on tradi- 
tional political liberties. 

For all these reasons, we find the case for 
lowering spending instead of ralsing taxes 
an eminently sound one; it would be the 
healthier choice, and in more than economic 
ways. As for its alleged impossibility, all 
that is required is a modicum of political 
courage in Congress. 

Hard-working Americans don't deserve to 
be slapped with a tax boost just because 
their Government refuses to prune its po- 
litical extravagance, But whatever the up- 
shot, the GOP is doing a public service by 
exposing the diseased state of official policy. 


Honor Well Earned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, a col- 
league of ours, Jon Moss, was honored 
at a testimonial dinner in Sacramento, 
on Monday, March 28, by many of his 
friends in California for his vigorous and 
dedicated leadership in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The Sacramento Bee, the following 
day, also paid tribute to Jonn in an edi- 
torial, entitled “Honor Well Earned.” 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I commend this editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Honor WELL EARNED 

Sacramento bespoke its affection and its 
admiration last night for Representative 
Joun E. Moss of the Third, Sacramento 
County, District, at a testimonial dinner in 
his honor. Few in public life have better 
earned that admiration and affection. 

As a Congressman, Moss has exhibited the 
best in the public servant. He has given 
conscientious attention to his work and to 
his office and to the public trust. He has 
listened, attentively, to the wishes of his 
constituents. He has conducted his office 
with not the slightest suggestion of self- 
promotion. 

So respected is his work in Congress, in 
fact, in the 14 years he has served he has 
risen to the fourth ranking office in the 
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House of Representatives—that of deputy 
majority whip. This gives his district an 
immense influence. 

As a person, Moss has not been less faith- 
ful. He has gone about his labors quietly, 
and the example has been felt. He has won 
a House reputation for integrity among both 
Republicans and Democrats. He is, in short, 
u serious man who loves his job, and gets 
his fulfillment through giving everything in 
him to his trust. 

The testimonial dinner is a formal tribute 
to a man, an impressive one. The people 
haye been writing their own testimonials to 
Moss for 14 years now, however, reelecting 
him by more and more substantial majori- 
ties each time. This is the way in which 
they can best express their appreciation. 
And to a man in elective office, what testi- 
monlal could mean more? 


Passover 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


oF 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of the Passover is familiar to all 
those who share the previous heritage of 
the Jewish faith, for this historical 
event is a central fact in the Judeo- 
Christian heritage. 

When the Jews were held in oppres- 
sion and subjection in Egypt, they were 
rescued and led forth by Moses, under 
divine guidance and protection, and 
Pharaoh's pursuing soldiers were swal- 
lowed up in the sea. The joy of this 
salvation, the joy of this justice done to 
the oppressor, and rescuing of the op- 
pressed, is rightly shared with the re- 
currence of this festival—not only by all 
who share the inheritance of Israel, but 
by all who love freedom and hate injus- 
tice and persecution. In this historic 
happenings are dramatized the ideals of 
religious freedom, of national independ- 
ence, and of the unquenchable human 
passion for justice. Such moral ideals 
are the shining glory of courage in ac- 
tion. The reliance upon divine provi- 
dence that characterized the first Pass- 
over should be our reliance today. 

At this season Americans of all faiths 
Tejoice with American Jews in the cele- 
bration of the feast of the Passover, feel- 
ing keenly the central place of this event 
and its memory in the long history of hu- 
man freedom. We are proud and glad 
that, for century after century, and 
down to our own time, the children of 
Israel still rejoices over the freeing of 
their nation. We think today not only 
of that ancient story of Egypt, but of 
the Nazi persecutions in Europe, and of 
the joyful establishment of the nation 
of Israel, as we join in the sone of Moses 
and Miriam and the children of Israel, 
as it is recounted in the book of Exodus: 

The Lord shall reign for ever and ever. 
For the horse of Pharaoh went in with his 
chariots and with his horsemen into the sea, 
and the Lord brought again the waters of 
the sea upon them; but the children of 
Israel went on dry land in the midst of the 
sea. And Miriam the prophetess, the sister 
of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; and 
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all the women went out after her with 
timbrels and with dances. And Miriam an- 
swered them, Since ye to the Lord, for He 
hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and 
his rider hath He thrown into the sea. 


They All Ask: “What About Vietnam?” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call your attention to a most 
excellent article by the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Billings Gazette, Mr. 
Kenneth Scheibel, following a 6-week 
tour he made in different parts of the 
country. Mr. Scheibel recently made an 
extensive tour of the Midwest, West, and 
South, and during his travels, inter- 
viewed as a good newspaperman will, 
many people and asked their opinion on 
different subjects, including our involve- 
ment in Vietnam. 

The Billings Gazette published the 
results of his survey which is a good 
indication of what Americans are most 
concerned with today: 

THEY ALL Ask: "WHAT ABOUT VIETNAM?” 

(By Kenneth Scheibel) 

CoFFEYVILLE, Kans.—Near “Death Alley“ 
where the band-robbing Dalton gang met its 
doom in 1892, Railroad Worker Jerome Frank- 
lin eyed the reporter from the East when a 
question was put. 

“Well,” he said, “I think President John- 
son is doing a good job. But he has 
me puzzled about Vietnam.” 

Franklin added as the reporter scribbled 
furiously, “I notice he doesn’t have much to 
do with you reporter fellows anymore.” 

In surprisingly concise terms, Franklin 
echoed major attitudes encountered by the 
reporter during a 6-week speaking tour em- 
bracing 75 speeches, television and radio, 
talks, followed by question and answer 
sessions. 

Franklin seemed eager to chat. He looked 
prosperous and had few complaints. “Things 
are going pretty good,” he said, “I can’t 
complain too much.” 

OTHERS DO 

But if the overalled Franklin had few 
complaints, other Americans do today— 
mostly Vietnam. 

Questions put to the reporter after dozens 
of talks followed in this order: 

1. What is our policy in Vietnam? ¢ 

2. Why has President Johnson quit having 
press conferences? 

3. What will be the outcome on 14(b)? 

4. What has happened to Vice President 
HUMPHREY? 

5. What are the Kennedy brothers up to? 

6, Is the Vietnam war really a plot to pep 
up the economy? 

These were the major queries. But there 
were others. 

CONFERENCE LACK PERPLEXES 

The biggest puzzle to Americans today is 
Vietnam. “Why are we there? What is our 
policy? Why don't we fight to win?“ But 
overhelmingly Americans are backing Mr. 
Johnson’s foreign policy even though it may 
confuse them. 

The most surprising query of all, however, 
was that on lack of scheduled press confer- 
ences by President Johnson. 
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Everywhere doctors, lawyers, housewives, 
politicians, labor leaders, college and high 
school students and the man in the street 
seemed perplexed. 

“We like to see the President on televi- 
sion, giving his views,” said one Oklahoma 
executive. “But we want to sce him answer- 
ing questions by the reporters face to face. 
Why has he stopped this?” 

There is no answer. Only Johnson knows 
and he isn't telling. Griping about the end 
of White House news conferences is not con- 
fined to the press corps in Washington. To- 
day it reaches across the Nation. Obviously 
Mr, Johnson is failing to communicate ade- 
quately with the American public, 

Labor, economic, and business problems 
occupy Americans today as does the problem 
of making a living and caring for families. 
But concern over the foreign situation over- 
shadows ey g. Congress no longer 
seems to be the whipping boy it once was. 

INTEREST IN HUMPHREY 


Much interest was expressed in the fate 
of Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

“We never hear much about him anymore,” 
complained one former Humphrey fan. 

Many Americans fondly recall the late 
President John F. Kennnedy. This is espe- 
cially noticeable among young people. They 
seem intrigued with reports on the activities 
of both Senator ROBERT KENNEDY and his 
younger brother, Senator TED KENNEDY. 
One senses a latent hope on the part of many 
that one of the Kennedys will someday oc- 
cupy the White House. 

One finds paradoxes in traveling the 
length and breadth of the land. US, air- 
lines are puzzling. Planes are glamorous and 
sleek and highly efficient. Pilots and stew- 
ardesses are first class. But clerks and other 
administrative help often seem poorly trained 
and inefficient, often making aggravating er- 
rors in scheduling and ticketing. And it is 
possible on short trips to eat two breakfasts, 
two lunches, or two dinners, It is also pos- 
sible to travel long distances from early 
morning until late at night—and not get 
a single meal. 


Hon. John F. Baldwin 


SPEECH 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1966 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to know and respect the late 
JoHN BaLpwin. He was a man of tre- 
mendous integrity—always seeking the 
right solution to the many vexing issues 
that arose during his tenure of distin- 
guished service in this body. As a result, 
his contribution to legislation was always. 
accepted as worthy and constructive, be- 
cause everyone knew JOHN BaLDWIN was 
sincere, forthright, honorable, and de- 
pendable. 

Few men who have served here have 
enjoyed a more enviable reputation in 
that respect. In addition, he was a very 
able advocate. With a storehouse of in- 
formation on many subjects, Jonx's in- 
fluence was felt on many occasions. He 
always acted from experience and knowl- 
edge. A great patriot, he always put the 
welfare of the country ahead of par- 
tisanship, and faithfully performed his 
duties in a most able and courageous 
manner. 
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To the surviving family I express my 
deep sympathy during their bereavement. 


Address by Robert W. Scott, Lieutenant 
Governor of North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1966 
Mr, McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 


sert in the Appendix of the RECORD a. 


copy of a speech recently delivered by 

Hon. Robert Scott, Lieutenant Governor 

of North Carolina, to the South Caro- 

lina Young Democrats on Jefferson- 

Jackson-Calhoun Day in Columbia, S.C. 
I hope all the Members of Congress 

will have an opportunity to read this 

excellent speech delivered by the distin- 
guished Lieutenant Governor of North 

Carolina, which follows: 

ADDRESS BY ROBERT W. Scorr, LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA, YOUNG 
DEMOCRAT CLUB JEFFERSON-JACKSON Dar 
Dinner, COLUMBIA, S. C., Marcu 10, 1966 


I am both pleased and honored that you 
have invited me to join you on your program 
tonight. : 

I must confess that the hospitality you 
have accorded Jessie Rae and me tonight is 
quite different from that I received on one 
of my earlier visits to your State. Like many 
other Tar Heels, I was once invited to an 
extended stay of 16 weeks—all expenses 
paid—courtesy of the Federal Government, 
at nearby Fort Jackson. While there, I never 
once saw downtown Columbia. 

It is good, also, to have the opportunity 
to see again my good friend, Governor Mc- 
Nair, who so ably represented your State 
during our inaugural ceremonies in Raleigh 
in January of 1965. 

History records what the Governor of 
South Carolina said to the Governor of North 
Carolina, But I am not so certain Just what 
the Lieutenant Governor of North Carolina 
should say to the Governor of South Caro- 
lina, who was once a Lieutenant Governor, 
too. Perhaps it's just as well because his- 
torians will probably take little note of the 
fact that we visited together at all. 

Let me make one thing clear at the begin- 
ning. You're probably going to come out on 
the short end of the stick in a trade that has 
occurred between our States recently. 

Less than 2 weeks ago, a fellow South 
Carolinian of yours was the featured speaker 
at our annual Democratic fundraising affair, 
our Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner. He made 
one of the finest speeches I've heard in a long 
time. In fact, his speech was so well re- 
ceived that our party officials decided to 
mimeograph copies of it to distribute across 
the State. Tape recordings of his remarks 
are now available to Democrats who would 
like to have a copy of it to keep and to listen 
to as many times as they would like. Of 
course, the speaker was one of your very able 
and distinguished Members of Congress, the 
Honorable WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, 

His speech was inspiring to us as Demo- 
crats and as Americans. I think the thing 
that impressed me most was the very elo- 
quent and moving statement he made about 
our Government's objectives in Vietnam. 
We will welcome him back any time you can 
spare him. 

I might add that Congressman Dorn mar- 
ried a Tar Heel girl. But we were able to 
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retaliate by enticing from Clemson that out- 
standing basketball coach, Press Maravich, 
who has done a tremendous job at my alma 
mater, North Carolina State University. 

We in North Carolina have often noted, 
not without just a little envy the great 
strides you are making in industrial growth, 
educational advancement, and resource de- 
velopment just to name a few. 

We strive mightily in a spirit of friendly 
competition with you, and you are to be 
congratulated on leading the southern region 
last year in industrial capital investment 
with a total of more than $600 million. 

Your number of new jobs doubled last year 
and so did the total value of new and ex- 
panded industries. This is probably a major 
reason why for the first time since World 
War II, South Carolina's population grew 
faster than that of the United States. You're 
giving your young people something to do. 

To me, those are dramatic statistics. But 
I noticed somewhere that Governor McNair 
recently said in a speech to your general 
assembly that this would be just a curtain- 
raiser for things to come,” if South Carolina 
remains awake in every area of governmental 
and economic responsibility. Evidence in- 
dicates that she will. 

Canada Iron Foundaries is building a new 
plant out near the airport, which is bringing 
in 20 new Canadian families. 

Carolina Eastman is putting up its new 
$5 million facility, 

Both agriculture and industry will benefit 
from the new Campbell Soup Co. plant near 
Sumpter—an industry, incidentally, that we 
tried very had to land in North Carolina. 

North Carolina, too, has made significant 
gains as shown by the fact that we led the 
region last year in the number of new em- 
ployees added to the industrial payroll. Our 
growth has prompted Governor Moore to say 
that North Carolina “stands on the thresh- 
old of greatness.” 

There is much in common between our 
two States. There are historical, social, and 
economic ties that draw us together. We 
move forward together on the broad high- 
way of progress, 

I feel that the progress of our two States 
are indicative of the dramatic growth of the 
South. Everywhere we go, we see new shop- 
ping centers, new housing developments, new 
industrial parks. Along with this, we see 
new schools, better roads, more hospitals. 

There is a spirit of optimism in the air. 
The morale in the business community is 
good. Young people pour into our universi- 
ties, colleges, and trade schools. Mechaniza- 
tion frees the farmer—and the housewife— 
from long hours of drudgery. People have 
more leisure hours, greater mobility, and 
more spendable income to enjoy our parks 
and recreation areas. 

Truly, the slumbering giant of our South 
is awakening. 

You and I, and our children, are going 
to be moving into the year 2000—and we are 
going to be caught up in a revolution un- 
precedented in our time. This revolution will 
be a revolution of ideas, of economics, of 
education, of technology, of culture. And 
whether we want to accept it or not, we'll 
be a part of it—a vital part of it or a stag- 
nant part of it—depending upon our en- 
thusiasm and our involvement. 

The number of people in the United States 
has doubled in the past 50 years and this, 
in turn, has placed stresses and strains on 
the educational and economic structure of 
every section of the Nation. By the year 
2000, we are told, the population will re- 
double. 

There will come a burst of technological 
development and the uprooting of old cul- 
tural patterns. Men in government will be 
directly involved in making adjustments and 
enabling our people to adapt to the chang- 
ing times. 

And I believe that nothing could be more 
exciting, or rewarding, or demanding than 
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to be a part of this revolution—because the 
air will be charged with challenges and preg- 
nant with possibilities for service to hu- 
manity. 

Jefferson said: “The care of human life 
and happiness is the first and only legiti- 
mate object of good government.” And good 
government demands that good men step 
forward to provide leadership and direction. 

It Is true that when a man offers himself 
for public service he must be prepared to 
strip himself naked before his people, to lay 
his conscience bare before them, and to set 
himself up as a target for caustic comments, 
critical analysis, and cogent complaints— 
just as a dart board is the target for the 
darts. But, then, isn’t this the way it should 
be? 

Because of these very factors, it is de- 
manded of each of us who are Democrats 
to seek after those persons who are strong 
and courageous enough to become govern- 
ment officials or to consider offering them- 
selves for public service. For we can no 
longer afford to practice government by re- 
mote control. 

The opportunities that are yours here in 
South Carolina—that are ours in the South— 
will demand the best in leadership that we 
can produce, 

In North Carolina where the Young Dem- 
ocratic Club movement was born, we many 
times refer to our very active YDC members 
as the working force“ of the Democratic 
Party. Many times they are the ones who 
do the footwork in a political campaign. 
From this training in leadership, many of 
them are now offering themselves for public 
service. 

For this new era we are even now enter- 
ing, we need in the Democratic Party the 
youth, the vision, the enthusiasm, and the 
zeal of the young Democrats. 

Though many still vividly remember the 
depression years, we can no longer attract 
young members to the party by recalling the 
“Black Friday” on Wall Street, the Hoover 
carts, the bread lines, or the fact that. the 
auctioneer’s hammer was heard more often 
than the carpenter's hammer. The day is 
gone when we can expect a young voter to 
be a Democrat simply because his father and 
grandfather was. 

Rather, the appeal of the Democratic 
Party must be on a positive basis. We must 
point out what we have done and show 
what we can do. 

I am proud of the Democratic Party and 
its record of progress; the Democratic Party 
that has brought lights, telephones, and 
paved ronds to rural areas; the Democratic 
Party has built classrooms and laboratories 
and libraries; and has upgraded our educa- 
tional programs to train children to cope 
with the problems of a modern age; the 
Democrtaic Party that has made available 
old age assistance and medical care for our 
elder citizens; the Democratic Party that has 
made great strides in developing our na- 
tural resources; the Democratic Party that 
has shown concern for the physically and 
mentally handicapped. 

I am proud of the great traditions of our 
party because we have championed the cause 
of the underprivileged. We appeal to the 
elderly and we challenge the youth of our 
land. 

Early in the history of our young Republic, 
our people were pitted against federalism. 
But the philosophy of Thomas Jefferson won 
over the Federalist philosophy of Hamilton 
and the great Democratic Party came into 
being. The Jeffersonian philosophy, which 
is the philosophy of the Democratic Party 
shows special privilege to none, but offers 
opportunity for all. 

Jefferson, as the founder of our party, used 
his prestige to promote unity, harmony, and 
the welfare of all. He never forgot the man 
in the log cabin on the frontier, or the small 
businessman in town. He never lost faith in 
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the men at the grassroots. He fostered in- 
ternal improvements, trade, and commerce 
and ushered in an era of prosperity. 

The first gerat product of Jefferson's phi- 
losophy was Andrew Jackson, who came from 
a log cabin to the White House, dramatic 
proof of Jefferson's belief in equal oppor- 
tunity. “Old Hickory” demonstrated the 
people’s ability to think for themselves and 
that a country boy could be President of this 
great land without monopolistic wealth. 

These two great Americans—Jefferson and 
Jackson—were the forerunners of many able 
Democratic presidents who have served our 
Nation and its people well. Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Harry Truman, 
John Kennedy, and Lyndon Johnson, who is 
showing the world that America will not 
yield to the aggression of communism, either 
at home or abroad, 

Yes, from Jefferson to Johnson, our Nation 
has moved to a position of world leadership. 
During the democratic administrations from 
Jefferson to Johnson, our Nation has moved 
forward culturally, socially, and economically. 
Today, we enjoy unprecedented prosperity in 
this Nation of ours and we are the envy of 
the world. 

Today, we are still a land of opportunity 
and we In the Carolinas and throughout this 
great Southland are situated right on the 
apex of this opportunity. 

I am convinced that the Democratic Party 
offers the best means to capitalize on this 
opportunity. 

I am convinced that the Democratic Party 
has the best platform to correct the deficits 
that yet remain. 

Iam convinced that the Democratic Party 
offers the best leadership to meet the chal- 
lenges of the space age, 

Because I believe the record of the Demo- 
cratic Party can be summed up in one word: 
“ 1 


And I believe the posture of the Democratic 
Party is: “Forward.” 

But if our party is to retain this posture, 
if it is to maintain its honored tradition of 
human concern and of being responsive to 
the needs of people, if it is to remain true to 
the philosophy of Jefferson and Jackson, its 
umbrella must be broad and its policy must 
be fiexible to meet the challenge of the times. 
Because we must never forget that in a 
democracy the people are supreme. Gov- 
ernmental processes may grind slowly, but in 
the end it is the voice of the people that is 
decisive. 

I would not try to convince you that we 
live in a utopia, That we have much yet to 
do and a long way to go Is clear to all of us. 
But the challenge and the opportunity is 
here, now, within our reach, 

Therefore, we must include within our 
ranks many divergent viewpoints. We must 
remain big enough to accommodate liberals, 
conservatives, and moderates. We need not 
only the vision and enthusiasm of the young 
Democrats, but we need the experience, loy- 
alty, wisdom, and knowledge of our senior 
Democrats. 

For in so doing, we add strength and vi- 
tality to our ranks and we remain a 
of the consensus—just as we have been the 
party of consensus—for as long as we can 
remember. 

If there is one thought I would leave with 
you tonight, it is this: the young man and 
young woman of this now-awakening South 
have a tremendous opportunity, a great chal- 
lenge, and a grave responsibility to help 
guide the unprecedented growth and devel- 
opment we will surely witness. 

One of the best ways to do this Is to be- 
come interested and involved in the processes 
of government through active participation 
in the work of the Democratic Party. 

You have the opportunity to help shape 
the destiny of your proud State, to mold the 
progress of the South, and chart the future 
of America. 4 
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You, the young Democrat, are the. young 
man and the young woman of opportunity. 
You can do much to bulld the kind of tomor- 
row that we want and that we desire our 
children to have in this great land of ours. 

Perhaps Will Allen Dromgoole expressed it 
best in the words of his poem, “The Bridge 
Builder," when he said: 


“An old man traveling a lone highway, 

Came at the evening cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide, 

Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

The sullen stream held no fears for him; 

But he turned when safe on the other side, 

And builded a bridge to span the tide. 

‘Old man,’ cried a fellow-pilgrim near, 

‘You're wasting your time in building here. 

Your journey will end with the closing day; 

You never again will pass this way. 

You have crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why build you this bridge at even-tide?’ 

The builder lifted his old gray head: 

‘Good friend, in this path I have come,’ he 
said. 

There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This stream which has been as naught to 
me, 

To that fair-haired youth may pitfall be: 

He, too, must cross in the twillght dim 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for 
him?” 


Yes, that's what we all do in one way or 
another, we build our bridge—a bridge from 
today until tomorrow. 

You can help build this bridge by your con- 
cern for your community and its institutions, 
by your concern for your government, and by 
your concern for the Democratic Party and 
your active participation in it. 

Self-interest demands it. Patriotism 
pleads for it. Intelligent reasoning over- 
whelmingly justifies it. F 


U.S. Navy Has Major Role in Vietnam 
Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
U.S. Navy continues to play a major role 
in the Vietnam conflict, and it is a role 
which continues to reflect great credit 
upon the officers and men of that great 
service. 

The Washington Daily News, in an 
editorial dated April 4, 1966, has com- 
mented upon the importance of the Navy 
role, and upon the case being made 
thereby for construction of another nu- 
clear-powered carrier to strengthen 
American naval power. 

The text of the News editorial follows: 

Our Navy's VIETNAM ROLE 

The enemy we're fighting in Vietnam has 
no navy, but that doesn't mean our own 
Navy has nothing to do in such an uncon- 
ventional war. Far from it. 

The U.S. Navy, of course, includes the 
Marine Corps whose units are in the thick 
of the land fighting. But the role of our 
big plane carriers again was emphasized in 
Navy officials’ testimony last week before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Both Adm. David McDonald, Chief of Naval 
Operations, and Secretary Paul H, Nitze, 
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urged approval of a new nuclear - powered 
carrier like the Enterprise, whose planes have 
been doing a top job against the Vietcong. 

Shoreline duty of our carriers and smaller 
vessels is more important and pays off better 
than in previous wars because the Commu- 
nist guerrillas control and use a thousand 
miles of the South Vietnamese coast. This 
means seaborne infiltration is all the easier— 
unless our patrol ships are on the job, which 
they are. 

Besides that is the obvious great value of 
sending combat planes into action, carrying 
out air-sea rescue operations and providing 
logistics support. The Navy officials made 
out a good case for their arm of service, and 
correspondents covering the war vouch for 
it in almost dally accounts. 


What Kind of Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in a recent editorial the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer decries those demon- 
strators for peace who would have peace 
at any price. 

It points out that marchers whose 
signs proclaim, “Negotiate To End the 
War in Vietnam” ignore the facts, 
namely— 

The United States has made repeated of- 
fers, through every conceivable diplomatic 
channel of communication, to negotiate a 
peaceful settlement on Vietnam based on 
self-determination. 


The paper wonders— What kind of 
peace do they want?” 

This editorial masses some very worth- 
while observations, and I offer it in its 
entirety for inclusion in the RECORD: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
Mar, 28, 1966] 


WHAT KIND or Peace Do THEY Want? 


Let it be emphasized, at the outset, that 
those Americans who are opposed to admin- 
istration policy in Vietnam, and who seek an 
end to US. participation in the war there, 
have the unquestioned right to assemble 
peaceably and to make their protests known. 

But what ts it, precisely, that the pro- 
testers seek? What, specifically, are the ob- 
jJectives of these marchers, many of them 
young people, who operated under the banner 
of pacifism in Philadelphia and other cities 
over the weekend? 

8 peace, exactly, are they interested 

Bearers of signs demanding “Bring the 
Troops Home Now“ may be sincerely inter- 
ested in winning for themselves the peace 
of mind that comes from not needing to 
worry, for a while, about being drafted to 
fight a foe of freedom in a far-off land. But 
what about the Vietnamese people and other 
southeast Asians? They cannot simply pull 
out and go home—now, or any other time. 
They must stay and, if abandoned, suffer 
the unpleasant fate of those who are con- 
quered by a cruel Communist enemy not 
noted for being merciful. 

After all, there's nothing quite like join- 
ing with full-throated enthusiasm in the 
holiday spirit of a parade for peace to Inde- 
pendence Hall and then, at day’s end, to re- 
turn to the quiet sanctuary of one’s own 
living room. For the villagers in vietnam 
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where the Cong move in, with the setting 
sun, and where the meaning of atrocity is 
known in all its horror—it is not so easy to 
proclaim in favor of being left alone in 
peace. 

Some Americans who carry for peace raise 
a spurious racial issue by denouncing U.S. 
participation in a war against Asiatics. 
These protesters would have us believe that 
they are champions of the Asian peoples. 
What they really are advocating is that the 
United States turn its back on peoples of 
Asia and let them be engulfed by the Red 
tide. 

“Negotiate To End the War in Vietnam,” 
some of the marchers say in their signs. 
“Self-Determination for Vietnam“ is the 
plea of others. Conveniently ignored, of 
course, are the facts; namely that the United 
States has made repeated offers, through 
every conceivable diplomatic channel of 
communication, to negotiate a peace- 
ful settlement in Vietnam based on self- 
determination. 

In the lexicon of peace demonstrators it 
is always the United States which is at fault, 
never the Communists of Vietnam or China. 

As for those who defiantly wave the flag 
of the Red Vietcong on the streets of U.S. 
cities, while American sons and husbands 
die in Vietnam, no words could adequately 
express our utter contempt. 


Tired of Tired Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come fashionable of late, in certain quar- 
ters, to describe oneself as a “tired Amer- 
ican.” All of us, I suppose, have seen the 
tired letters from these tired people ex- 
pressing fatigue over the many problems 
and challenges confronting them in our 
rapidly changing society. 

Psychologists say that people who fail 
to respond to life’s challenges, who never 
make choices between existing alterna- 
tives, who merely dream of living in some 
other world with more congenial options, 
are neurotic. I think it is quite clear that 
these tired Americans fall into that cate- 
gory. And I think it is even more clear 
that they are offering no positive alterna- 
tives to the programs and actions they 
decry; their posture is merely to com- 
plain. 

Mr. Speaker, with this background I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a delightful commentary on 
the tired American which appeared re- 
cently in one of my hometown papers. 
Under unanimous consent I shall insert 
it at this point in the Appendix: 

From the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Citizen, 

Mar. 28, 1966.} 
I Am TRED or TIRED AMERICANS 
To the EDITOR: 

I, too, am a tired American. 

I am tired of people who use the phrase 
“ugly American" in exactly the opposite of 
the correct sense, having apparently been too 
tired to read the book and find out that the 
ugly American was the good guy—the hero. 

Iam tired of people who preach subversive 
doctrine with the preface, “I'm against cen- 
sorshop, but—.” 
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I am tired of those obscene people who 
constantly pretend to fight obscenity, but 
whose real object is to fornicate my mind 
with their own particular brand of “purity.” 

I am tired of Americans who don't have 
enough faith in freedom to extend it to their 
fellow Americans—who don't have enough 
faith in truth to use it without embellish- 
ment. 

I am tired of tired Americans who never 
do anything but gripe. 

Roe FOWLER. 


Poverty War’s Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr.FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
munity action program, the local front 
in the war on poverty, has demonstrated 
again and again that the American peo- 
ple, when provided with imaginative 
leadership, can respond successfully to 
great and demanding challenges. The 
war on poverty is as demanding a domes- 
tic challenge as we have known: In every 
place where it is to be fought and won, 
all the resources of the community must 
work together in a united effort. 

I believe such a united effort is now 
underway in the city of Miami and with 
unanimous consent I would like printed 
in the Recorp an article by the associate 
editor of the Miami News, Clarke Ash, 
which appeared in the Miami News on 
February 9, and which describes one of 
the command posts in our community ac- 
tion program: 

Poverty Wak’s FRONTLINE COMMAND Post 
(By Clarke Ash) 

The old building at 490 Northwest lith 
Street, holds many unhappy memories for 
residents of Miami's central Negro district. 

Once it was “the precinct,” the Negro police 
substation. In those days, it was not only 
a visible reminder of a segregated police de- 
partment, but also the focal point for much 
of the frustration, misery, and despair that 
haunts a big city slum. 

There is a certain poetic justice in the 
fact that today, the old precinct is a neigh- 
borhood center for the economic opportunity 
program—a frontline command post in the 
war against poverty. 

Richard Weatherley, EOP director for Dade 
County, feels that the community action 
program is the key to the antipovery war— 
the catalyst that will stimulate the growth 
of the 15 other related Federal programs. 

A NEW ROLE 


From the center at 490 Northwest lith 
Street and its counterparts in other Negro 
areas, the lines reach into the very alleys and 
tenements to enlist the impoverished in their 
own crusade. 

It is early yet to tell how the battle is go- 
ing. The old precinct has been open in its 
new role for only 9 months. But a visitor 
there Monday evening found evidence that 
the program is catching hold. 

In a clean and brightly lighted assembly 
room on the second floor, 39 persons had 
gathered to adopt bylaws for a newly-formed 
Tenants League. 

The aim of the Tenants League is very 
simple. It is to improve living conditions in 
the central Negro district. And those tenants 
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who might have pictured the league as an 
instrument for waging war on the landlords 
learned quickly—from their own elected of- 
ficials—that the majority of members wanted 
to look first to their own responsibilities by 
launching a massive cleanup campaign. (‘If 
we show what we can do, maybe the landlords 
will show what they can do.“) 

During the meeting, a counselor, Harold 
Farmer, and an unpaid adviser, Leon Earles, 
hovered nervously in the background, and 
listened as the members firmly but unani- 
mously changed the first article of the by- 
laws. As proposed, the article restricted 
membership to the downtown area. The 


members decided to make it Greater Miami. 


“I think they are making a mistake,” whis- 
pered Earles. “But it's their organization 
and they can do what they want. If they 
have trouble, they correct things as they go 
along.” 

Farmer and Earles live in the area, as do 
all of the staff members. There are eight 
counselors, a director and assistant, and two 
secretaries. They know the district well, and 
they are becoming even better acquainted 
through the organization of small neighbor- 
hood groups called “block clubs.” 

Forty-four block clubs have been formed 
so far, and Sam Moncur, director of the 
center, hopes to make it 100. The clubs are 
the eyes and ears of the program. Through 
them, the counselors learn what the resi- 
dents want and need, what their gripes are, 
and what might be done about them. 

Moncur, 38, used to manage a hotel in the 
district before resuming his education at 
Florida A. & M. He received his law degree 
there last June and was talked into lending 
a hand with the poverty program while wait- 
ing to be accepted in the bar association. 

YOUNGSTERS BUSY 


It is a busy way to wait. While the Ten- 
ants League met upstairs, covies of young- 
sters clustered around a ping pong table and 
a pool table in the recreation room (it used 
to be the cell block); 2 rooms were occu- 
pied by groups of 8 to 10 persons who were 
expanding their knowledge of the three R’s. 
And from time to time, other people drifted 
in to inquire about housing and jobs. 

Other activities underway include an edu- 
cational planning committee, which Moncur 
hopes will interest district residents in pay- 
ing closer attention to their schools, and a 
family planning committee, which will stress 
consumer education, and basic cooking and 
sewing. 

Counselor Arthur King, once a chief cus- 
todian in the public school system, is the 
center's specialist in job placement. He fig- 
ures he has found work for a couple of hun- 
dred persons in the past 9 months. 


L.B.J. Is Justly Proud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent editorial the Sacramento Bee speaks 
highly of this administration for its do- 
mestic programs, and especially for its 
achievements in the field of civil rights. 
In surveying what has been accom- 
plished, the President “has reason for 
pride.” The summation of the steps to- 
ward true freedom and democracy for 
all citizens is outlined in this editorial. 
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LBJ, Is Jusrir PROUD 


President Lyndon B. Johnson can look 
back with some measure of satisfaction in 
winning new domestic programs. 

It is said, however, that of all his admin- 
istration has been able to inspire in legisla- 
tion—and it is considerable—nothing gave 
him more personal satisfaction than laws 
he secured in behalf of civil rights. 

He has two particular acts in mind: The 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which gave to the 
Negro equity in the public sector, and the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, which seeks to 
end the abuse of the Negro's franchise in 
voting. 

Johnson has reason for pride. Since the 
passage of the Voting Rights Act, for ex- 
ample almost 250,000 additional Negroes have 
been admitted as voters in five Southern 
States—Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Georgia— a gain of some 
40 percent. Moreover, this registration un- 
questlonably will precipitate hundreds of 
thousands of additional registrations as vot- 
ing draws near in State and National con- 
tests this fall. 

Much of the work has been done in ex- 
tending equity to the Negro, so far as law 
is concerned. The Government still must 
concern itself with law to ban discrimina- 
tion against Negroes on juries and to secure 
the Negro's right to equal consideration be- 
fore the courts. As was said, however, most 
of the law now has been written. 

But the next step still must be taken, and 
the President thinks this may be the hard- 
est of all—the achievement of true brother- 
hood, white, and black, in the American so- 
ciety. This will be a matter of the heart, 
and matters of the heart cannot be legislated. 


Moberly Junior College Captures Third 
National Junior College Champion- 


ship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Moberly, Mo., Junior College basketball 
team has recently captured its third na- 
tional junior college championship. Ap- 
propriately, the Missouri House of Rep- 
resentatives has recently passed a resolu- 
tion in recognition of this great achieve- 
ment. I’m sure my colleagues concur in 
this expression of hearty congratula- 
tions: 

Whereas Coach Lowell (“Cotton”) Fitz- 
simmons and his Moberly Junior College 
Greyhounds basketball team have again and 
without precedent brought great honor to 
their college and to the State of Missouri 
by winning, for the third time, the National 
Junior College Basketball Championship in 
Hutchinson, Kans.; and 

Whereas the Greyhounds have been na- 
tional champions twice and the only team 
that achieved that great honor by winning 
the championship in successive years and 
now the only team to have won the coveted 
national championship three times; and 

Whereas Harrison Stepter of this year's 
team was named Junior College All-American 
and whose name will now be added to an 
impressive list of former Moberly Junior Col- 
lege played achieving such honor; and 

Whereas this ou record of 
achievement, coupled with courage, fair play 
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and sportsmanship reflects great credit not 
only on the members of the team for their 
ability and determination, but also on their 
coach for his exemplary leadership and on 
Moberly Junior College, its student body and 
faculty for their support and inspiration; to 
all heartiest congratulations. 


Coach Fitzsimmons has been recog- 
nized as a leader in the field of athletics 
since his days at Bowling Green High 
School, and the entire Ninth District 
joins in wishes for continued success. 


Futures Trading and Consumer Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the price of sugar began to soar in 1963, 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the Honorable 
WRIGHT Patman of Texas, assigned to 
the Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs, 
of which I am chairman, the responsi- 
bility for looking into the factors behind 
the sudden, sharp price increases in a 
most important consumer product. 

Raw sugar prices doubled during the 
period from late 1962 until May 23, 1963, 
when we began an inquiry, and the price 
then subsided gradually and reluc- 
tantly—but it did come down finally. 
Now sugar prices, while at the normal 
or parity price here in the United States, 
because they are effectively supported by 
Federal programs, are deeply depressed 
on the world market, hovering around 2 
cents a pound, which is extremely low, 
compared to the 6.85 cents per pound 
which was the spot price Friday in New 
York. 

In May 1963, the world price reached 
12.6 cents, and the spot price in New 
York was above 13 cents. So the sugar 
market has gone through a boom and 
bust. Much of this was the result of ex- 
cessive speculation based on fear of a 
shortage which did not quite develop. 

Out of the information the Consumer 
Affairs Subcommittee obtained in our 
study into sugar prices in 1963, and out 
of the investigation into coffee prices 
which was initiated by the Federal Trade 
Commission at my request as a freshman 
Member of the House of Representatives 
in 1954; I became convinced that futures 
trading in these two important com- 
modities—which are significant factors 
in the consumer price index and in the 
wholesale price index—should be subject 
to Federal regulation to prevent excesses 
and abuses which lead to unnecessarily 
wide fluctuations and gyrating prices at 
retail. My bill, H.R. 8, would bring both 
commodities under regulation. 

This morning, the House Agriculture 
Committee’s Domestic Marketing and 
Consumer Relations Subcommittee, 
headed by Representative Spark M. MAT- 
sunaGA, of Hawaii, began 3 days of hear- 
ings into the broad subject of com- 
modity futures regulation in connection 
with an administration bill, H.R. 11788 
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by Chairman Harotp D. Coolxx, of North 
Carolina, to amend the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. I was privileged to appear 
as the first witness. 

In view of the direct relationship be- 
tween increases in commodity futures 
prices and in consumer prices in the 
stores, sometimes without regard to 
actual supply circumstances, I feel, Mr. 
Speaker, that my testimony this morn- 
ing before the Matsunaga subcommit- 
tee may be of general interest to all Mem- 
ber who are concerned about consumer 
issues, and therefore under unanimous 
consent I submit it for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as follows: 

COMMODITY FUTURES TRADING AND CONSUMER 
Prices 


(Statement by Congresswoman LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, before House Committee on Agri- 
culture, Monday, April 4, 1966, on legisla- 

tion to amend the Commodity Exchange 

Act) 

I know you have a heavy schedule of wit- 
nesses for the next several days on this im- 
portant legislation to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act, so I do not intend to take more 
than a few minutes of your time to share 
some ideas with you which I hope you will 
find helpful in this hearing. 

As Chairman Cooter knows, and as many 
of the members of the committee know, I 
have been introducing since 1954—for a 
dozen years—bills to bring trading in coffee 
futures under the Commodity Exchange Act. 
I introduced the first such bill immediately 
after the Federal Trade Commission com- 
pleted and made public a comprehensive in- 
vestigation, initiated at my instigation 6 
months earlier, into the coffee shortage hoax 
of 1953-54 which sent prices of a pound of 
coffee at retail to as high as $1.50. The 
shortage was a fake, deliberately fabricated 
by certain interests speculating in coffee 
oe on the unregulated exchange in New 

ork. 

Last year, in reintroducing again my 1954 
bill on the regulation of trading in coffee 
futures, I amended it, as you know, to in- 
clude sugar as well. That derived from the 
investigation we made in the Subcommittee 
on Consumer Affairs of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, under my direc- 
tion, into the gyrating sugar market of 1983. 
Our studies clearly pointed to excessive 
speculation in sugar futures, on an unregu- 
lated exchange—the same exchange where 
the 1953-54 excesses occurred in coffee 
futures trading a decade earlier. 

In both instances—in coffee and in sugar— 
frantic buying and selling of futures by 
amateurs not connected in any way with the 
trade—coupled with a tremendous amount of 
speculation also as well as hedging by regular 
traders—caused chaos in the marketing of 
these commodities resulting in wild swings in 
prices which were reflected in quick order in 
much higher consumer prices. Both of these 
episodes could have been prevented, or at 
least sharply contained, by effective Federal 
regulation. 

It is not my intention this morning to 
go into the technical aspects of futures 
trading, because you have experts from the 
Department of Agriculture and from the ex- 
changes to talk about that. I am here 
primarily to urge that in amending and, I 
trust, improving the Commodity Exchange 
Act to protect the public and to assure 
orderly trading, that you now take the nec- 
essary steps to include two very important 
consumer commodities not now covered, 
coffee and sugar. Other important commodi- 
ties, such as live cattle, beef carcasses, pork 
bellies, and additional ones, as trading in 
them becomes significant, should also be 
included. 
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INCLUSION OF ADDITIONAL COMMODITIES 

That can be done either by amending the 
act’s definition of commodities, which I 
would prefer, or else of including the pro- 
vision of the administration bili giving the 
Secretary the discretionary powers to add 
commodities when necessary to the list. I 
would, as I say, prefer statutory authority, 
particularly for coffee and sugar, as regu- 
lated commodities, rather than just leave 
this to the Secretary's discretion, but the 
fact is that it is 12 years since coffee was 
proposed for inclusion and this is the first 
time since then there has even been a leg- 
islative hearing on it. Under present pro- 
cedures, the delay in including new com- 
modities is much too long. 

Turning to other aspects of commodity 
regulation, there are many provisions of the 
administration bill which are controversial, 
I know. I generally support the Intent and 
direction of the lesiglation. We must place 
powers in the Government to prevent cheat- 
ing and to punish offenders in commodity 
trading. But we must also give the Govern- 
ment the power to assure orderly trading, to 
have a voice in the setting of exchange 
rules—including those relating to the setting 
of margin and spot price determinations, to 
name two of the biggest problems which 
have been uncovered. 

The officials of the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange may claim here there is no 
need for any laws applying to them because 
my subcommittee had investigators looking 
over all of their sugar operations several 
years ago and presumably found nothing 
wrong. Itis true that we never accused them 
of any wrongdoing. Our purpose was to find 
out haw the operations of this exchange were 
affecting sugar prices, and we found a great 
deal of important information, to show that 
trading in sugar on this exchange should be 
brought under regulation. The Federal 
Trade Commission earlier established the 
need for regulation of coffee futures. 

We found nothing to warrant putting any- 
one in jail—and we weren't looking for that 
kind of evidence. But we found terribly 
loose practices in the setting of the dally 
spot quotation on which vast quantities of 
cash sugar are bought and sold, and on 
which Government statistics, including the 

_wholesale price index, are based. We found 
that they applied no really effective margin 
restrictions until after the need for them 
had really passed. 

The 1963 sugar market was wild, and the 
trade itself could not effectively control it 
without governmental regulations of trading. 
The irony was that to the members of the 
exchange, the more trading which occurred, 
the more money there was to be made in com- 
‘missions, even though much of it was from 
uninformed amateurs speculating on futures. 
This is not a situation which can be counted 
on to contribute to stability in time of market 
stress. Quite the opposite. 


STRENGTHENING OF COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT 


Therefore I urge: First, that you amend the 
present law to include coffee and sugar and 
other major commodities now outside the law 
among commodities subject to regulation. 

Second, that you amend the law, as pro- 
posed by the administration, to tighten Fed- 
eral authority over rulemaking powers of the 
exchanges dealing with regulated commodi- 
tles: and particularly to set margin require- 
ments where there is reason to believe there 
is danger of manipulation, sudden or unrea- 
sonable fluctuations or unwarranted changes 
in prices, excessive speculation, etc., con- 
tributing to market disorder or to unneces- 
sarily higher prices to consumers or a disloca- 
tion of the economy, or excessive costs to 
businesses using a certain commodity. 

Furthermore, I ask that you provide the Act 
with teeth, to make possible the issuance of 
cease-and-desist orders against continued 
violations; to seek court injunctions to re- 
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strain or prevent violations; to deny registra- 
tion to racketeers or other persons unfit to 
be turned loose as traders or commission 


merchant registrants; to require minimum fi- 


nancial requirements for registrants; to set 
up more severe penalties for violations; to re- 
quire better recordkeeping on all transac- 
tions which affect commodity trading (in- 
cluding spot or cash transactions); and to do 
many of the other things the administration 
has proposed to prevent dishonest trading 
activities, 

Many of these things are technical, but the 
overall concept Is to try to guarantee truth 
and responsibility in all such trading. There 
is definitely a consumer interest in all of this, 
which is why I ask for stronger regulation 
up more severe penalties for violations; to re- 
nessmen affected by futures trading. 


Politics and Jungle Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1966 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
a leading psychologist in Idaho recently 
made some lucid observations about the 
Job Corps, and about those of my col- 
leagues who have discredited the pro- 


gram. 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
insert in the Recor, the following edited 
contents of a letter which Talmon R. 
Mager of Lewiston, Idaho, director of 
the Nez Perce-Latah County Mental 
Health Center, wrote to Congressman 
CHARLES E. GOODELL of New York: 

Hon. CHARLES E, GOODELL, 

Member of Congress from New York, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Desar Sm: As a resident of the State of 
Idaho over the past 8 years and formerly 
from New York State, I strongly object to 
your sweeping statement against the Job 
Corps. Accusing Job Corps officials of con- 
doning lawlessness or that these youths are 
hoodlums leads me to believe that you have 
not taken the time to inform yourself on 
either them or this program attempting to 
meet their needs. 

My impression is that the young men re- 
porting to our local camp at Cottonwood, 
Idaho, tend to be malnourished, requiring 
dental care, and most needing some basic 
education. Overall, they have an ill-defined 
notion of both who they are and the society 
in which they live. They seem scared, self- 
conscious, and confused; manifested in some 
by withdrawing from peers, in others by 
overidentifying with camp leaders, and in 
others by an angry, hostile attitude. A defi- 
nite minority constitute the hardened char- 
acter disorders you refer to. 

After a few weeks eyes light up; probably 
for the first time, most are involved in a 
meaningful experience. The ability of our 
society to mount this rehabilitation program 
is a living testimonial to our vitality. For it 
is not an easy task; to dare to really get to 
know these young people who have been on 
the periphery of our society (we will be learn- 
ing too); to offer them a challenge because 
we really do care—or do we? 

Unfair action such as yours and Represent- 
ative Quiz clearly points up the 
of some to place political expediency above 
the welfare of a significant group of Ameri- 
cans, thus to play with human lives; to my 
mind actually an immoral action. True 
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such rehabilitation programs could fall under 
other State and local auspices or the admin- 
istration and services could be strengthened. 
But to accuse them of being, in essence, a 
gang of hoodlums only complicates the re- 
habilitation effort. 

Why? Because such action from a pre- 
sumably responsible source only raises more 
questions in the minds of youth on the reli- 
ability and trustworthiness of our society. 
In short * * * wild charges such as yours 
typify the law of the jungle. 

Respectfully, 
TALMON RUSSELL MAGER. 


The Double Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1966 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial which appeared recently in 
the Atlanta Journal questions alleged 
interference by the Department of Jus- 
tice in an automobile theft case in At- 
lanta. Since the questions raised by 
this newspaper should be of concern to 
all of us, I insert the following editorial 
in the RECORD; : 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
Mar. 21, 1966] 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


Local Federal officials concerned over the 
relationship of a stolen car and some civil 
rights workers had the matter taken out of 
their hands and handled quietly by Wash- 
ington. 

The case involved the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. At one time the 
keys of a stolen car reportedly were in the 
hands of Hosea Williams, a lleutenant of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, and a civil rights 
leader with a real talent for worsening rather 
than alleviating racial strains, 

The full story (or as much of it as Wash- 
ington could not bury) appeared in Friday's 
Journal. It was done by Staff Writer William 
B. Williams after a month's investigation in 
Atlanta and Washington. 

Mr. Williams’ search for truth was frus- 
trating. People would not speak for the 
record. But in some cases there was such 
concern over what happened that people had 
to speak, though guardedly. 

“I have to presume Hosea Williams is in- 
nocent,” said one official. “But believe me it 
is a matter for a jury to decide not the Jus- 
tice Department in W. n” 

With this statement we stand now and 
forever. 

If it had been you or me or millions of 
other people the law would have followed its 
usual course. ~ 

But people were involved who were sym- 
bols of a movement with millions of votes 
and great emotional impact. And consider- 
ing the intellectual fashions of this day, 
there might even have been some ideology in- 
volved in the decision to sit on this one, 

So the case got special handling. It was 
buried as well as it could be. And if it 
hadn't been for Mr. Williams’ tenacity and 
devotion to good journalism, it might have 
been forgotten by now. 

But thanks to Mr. Williams we can see how 
the politically powerful got special treat- 
ment. 

Nor can we blame Washington for trying 
to hide what happened. 

It is the kind of stupidity which destroys 
confidence in Government if it is found out. 
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California’s State Water Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1966 


Mr. MILLER, Mr. Speaker, salient 
points in the story of California’s State 
water project are presented in an article 
just published by the California State 
Department of Water Resources. 

William E. Warne, the California wa- 
ter resources director, gives background 
detail and construction progress in his 
report of what he calls an exciting de- 
cade in the history of California water 
development. 

Director Warne's article is important 
as a contribution to the literature of wa- 
ter development and I am pleased to 
place it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
CALIFORNIA'S STATE WATER PROJECT: HALFWAY 

THROUGH A DECADE OF CONSTRUCTION 
(By William E. Warne, Director, Department 
of Water Resources, State of California) 


The State water project is the largest 
single water resource development program 
so far undertaken. Construction is on 
schedule. It must remain so. We are half- 
way through a decade of tremendous con- 
struction. 

The State water project was authorized 
by the State legislature in 1959, with the 
passage at the urging of Goy. Edmund G. 
Brown of the Burns-Porter Act. At the gen- 
eral election in 1960, the people of California 
approved the issuance of $1,750 million of 
general obligation bonds, again at the strong 
urging of Governor Brown, to assist in fi- 
nancing construction of the State water 
facilities. 

The project will conserve and deliver 
4,230,000 acre-feet of water annually to the 
areas of need. Water service contracts have 
been negotiated with more than 30 water 
service agencies extending from Plumas 
County in the north to the Mexican border, 
Southern California water agencies have 
contracted for more than 2,500,000 acre-feet 
of project water annually, Water will be 
available to parts of Kern and Kings Coun- 
ties in 1968; to Castaic reservoir, north of 
Los Angeles, in 1971; and to Perris reservoir, 
south of Riverside in 1972. 

Flood control is another purpose of the 
project at both Oroville Dam on the Feather 
River and Del Valle Dam on Arroyo del Valle 
in Alameda County. The partially complete 
Oroville Dam saved an estimated $30 million 
in damages during the Christmastime floods 
of 1964. 

To construct the presently authorized fea- 
tures of the State water project, an esti- 
mated 320 construction contracts worth ap- 
proximately $1,496 million will be required. 
This includes the State's 55-percent share 
of the joint-use San Luis Division, now 
being constructed by the U.S. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. Nearly 50 percent, or $725 million, 
of the total contract worth has either been 
spent or encumbered, and over 60 percent, 
or 197 contracts, is either completed or 
underway. Eighty-six contracts worth $147 
million have been completed, and another 
111 contracts are in progress which have a 
value of $579 million. By the end of this 
fiscal year, about 25 more contracts worth 
approximately $166 million will have been 
advertised. 

A few years ago the bulk of construction 
activity was centered at Oroville. Now, how- 
ever, nearly $400 million in contracts have 
been let for the California aqueduct as con- 
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struction of the State water project moves 
southward. 

Major project facilities authorized for 
construction total 20 dams, 25 power and 
pumping plants, and about 650 miles of 
conveyance facilities involved in the con- 
servation, flood control, power, and recrea- 
tion purposes, and in the annual delivery of 
4,230,000 acre-feet of project water. 

The overall picture of construction prog- 
ress is shown on the attached chart and is 
generally as follows: Two dams are. com- 
pleted on the Upper Feather River and one 
is under construction. At Oroville 95 per- 
cent of the work is under construction, in- 
cluding the dam, the spillway, the reservoir 
site clearing, the powerplant, and the 
Thermalito facilities. The 44-mile South 
Bay aqueduct, serving parts of Alameda and 
Santa Clara Counties, is complete except for 
the Del Valle Reservoir features. About 210 
miles of the California aqueduct down the 
west side of the San Joaquin Valley are pres- 
ently under construction. In addition, there 
are 54 miles of required preconsolidation 
work now in progress by the department 
along the alinement in the southern part 
of the valley west of Bakersfield. The de- 
partment is working on 107 miles of canal in 
the north and south San Joaquin divisions 
and the 5-mile Carley V. Porter Tunnel, 
while the bureau of reclamation has awarded 
contracts for the entire 101 miles of the 
California aqueduct’s joint-use reach south 
of San Luis Dam. 

Last November our series E water bonds 
in the amount of $100 million were sold at 
an interest rate of 3.717 percent. This 
brought the melded project interest rate to 
3.573 percent, about one-half of 1 percent 
below the figure used in planning the State 
water project. We have now sold $450 million 
of the $1,750 million bonds authorized. 

Here are the details of construction prog- 
ress at the major project features; 

Frenchman Dam, the first of five dams to 
be constructed in the Upper Feather division, 
was completed in 1961. Frenchman Lake, 
with a capacity of 55,000 acre-feet, regu- 
lates water for downstream irrigation use and 
is an outstanding recreation area. 

Antelope Dam, completed in 1964, is to be 
used entirely for recreation and fish and 
wildlife enhancement purposes. Antelope 
Lake has a storage capacity of 22,500 acre- 
feet. 

Construction of Grizzly Valley Dam began 
in 1964 and will be completed this year. 
The dam, which will create Lake Davis, will 
have a capacity of 83,000 acre-feet. The 
reservoir will be used for recreation, fish, and 
wildlife enhancement, and domestic water 
supply purposes. 

The construction of the remaining two 
dams in the Upper Feather division has not 
been scheduled, 

Oroville Dam is now about 75 percent com- 
plete. More than 40 million cubic yards of 
embankment have been placed to date. The 
reservior site clearing is 47 percent complete, 
and construction of the spillway is just get- 
ting underway, When completed, the dam 
will be 770 feet high and the embankment 
will contain about 80 million cubic yards of 
material. The reservoir will have a storage 
capacity of about 314 million acre-feet. 

The bucket wheel excavator operates in the 
pervious borrow area, which consists of the 
tailings left by the gold dredgers. It has a 
production rate of 3,000 cubic yards per hour. 
The material is transported to a car loading 
station by means of a conveyor belt system, 
and then trains transport the material to the 
damsite, a distance of about 12 miles. 

At the damsite the cars are unloaded, two 
at a time, by a rotary car dumper, and again 
a conveyor belt system transports the mate- 
rial for placement in the dam. 

The initial contract of the underground 
Oroville powerplant is now about 60 percent 
complete, which is behind the original sched- 
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ule. We are working to remedy this situ- 
ation. The powerhouse will be 550 feet long, 
69 feet wide, and 136 feet high. The de- 
pendable capacity of the plant will be 600 
megawatts. The first power is scheduled to 
be generated in March 1968, and the last of 
six units will be installed in the summer of 
1969, about on schedule. 

The left abutment Intake structure for 
Oroville Reservoir features two parallel re- 
inforced concrete intake channels with rail 
mounted gates and temperature control 
shutters. The temperature of the water re- 
leased through the powerplant will be con- 
trolled to meet the requirements of the 
downstream irrigation users and fisheries. 
In effect the Oroville Reservoir will have hot 
and cold water faucets. 

The Bidwell Bar Suspension Bridge was 
dedicated September 25, 1965. It is 627 feet 
above streambed and is nearly 1,800 feet 
long. When the reservoir is filled, the water 
surface will be only 47 beneath the deck of 
the bridge. 

The Thermelito diversion dam is a con- 
crete gravity structure 133 feet high. Water 
will be diverted by the dam into the 2-mile 
Thermalito power canal leading to the fore- 
bay of the Thermalito powerplant. 

The Thermalito powerplant is now about 
25 percent complete. It will have an in- 
stalled generating capacity of 110 megawatts. 
Construction of the Thermalito forebay and 
afterbay has just begun under a separate 
contract. 

The Feather River Fish barrier dam has 
been diverting migrating salmon and steel- 
head into the interim fish facility since 1963. 
To date over 11,000 fish have been trans- 
ported by truck back to the river upstream 
of Oroville Dam. The permanent Feather 
. fish hatchery will be completed late in 
1967. , 

The second stage of the south bay pump- 
ing plant was recently completed, which 
boosted the installed capacity to 195 cubic 
feet per second. Additional units will be 
Installed later to provide the ultimate 
capacity of 330 cubic feet per second. The 
pumping plant lifts the water 600 feet at the 
beginning of the 44-mile south bay aque- 
duct. The water then flows by gravity 
through Livermore Valley to a terminal reser- 
voir near San Jose. Patterson Reservoir in 
Livermore Valley has a storage capacity of 
100 acre-feet, and the terminal storage tank 
has a capacity of 9 acre-feet, or about 3 
million gallons. 

The California aqueduct has its begining 
at Italian Slough in the delta. The 3-mile 
intake channel, a portion of which is com- 
pleted, leads to the delta pumping plant. 

The initial delta pumping plant contract 
is 65 percent complete. The pumping plant 
will house 11 pumping units, having a total 
capacity of 10,300 cubic feet per second. The 
pumping lift is about 245 feet. The first two 
units will be operational by January 1967, to 
8 project water to the south bay aque- 

uct. 

In the meantime, we are delivering Delta- 
Mendota water into the south bay aqueduct 

Water delivery to San Luis is sched- 
uled for January 1968. All canal contracts 
in the North San Joaquin division are now 
underway. There are four canal contracts, 
totaling 62 miles. 

Near Los Banos the San Luis Dam, pump- 
ing-generating plant, and forebay dam con- 
tracts are about 81 percent complete. These 
facilities are being constructed by the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation under its agreement 
with the State. Financing is 55 percent 
State and 45 percent the Federal Govern- 
ment. When completed, San Luis Dam will 
be 320 feet high and will contain about 78 
million cubic yards of embankment. The 
crest length of the dam is over 18,000 feet 
long, more than 3 miles. Equipment is now 
being installed in the San Luis pumping- 
generating plant. 
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The Bureau of Reclamation has completed 
16 miles of canal and has the remaining 85 
miles of the San Luis Canal under con- 
struction. 

The initial contract for the Dos Amigos 
pumping plant, 18 miles south of Los Banos, 
is 95 percent complete, and the completion 
contract is also underway.. The pumping 
capacity of the Dos Amigos pumping plant 
will be 13,100 cubic feet per second, the larg- 
est on the entire system. 

In the south San Joaquin division, precon- 
solidation activities are well along on the 
54 miles of canal alinement that requires 
preconsolidation by ponding in advance of 
canal construction. The preconsolidation is 
necessary because settlement or subsidence 
occurs when water comes in contact with 
certain sensitive soils. So far the maximum 
settlement along the aqueduct alinement 
has been 8 feet. The first canal contract for 
34 miles, from Avenal Gap to 7th Standard 
Road, is just getting underway. 

The first of a series of contracts for the 
Tehachapi pumping plant complex was 
awarded several weeks ago. This contract 
is for the construction of an 800-foot adit 
to the discharge line tunnels and later for 
access during construction of the discharge 
lines, A contract for the Tehachapi Intake 
Channel and the discharge line tunnels will 
be advertised this month. 

At the south edge of the Tehachapi 
Mountains, a contract to excavate the south 
portal of the Carley V. Porter Tunnel was 
recently completed. The total excavation 
required was 2,500,000 cubic yards. 

A contract has been awarded and work 18 
getting under way on the 4.8-mile Charley 
V. Porter Tunnel, the largest of four tunnels 
taking the aqueduct across the Tahachapi. 
The other three will follow later this year. 

A 27-foot high consolidation fill across 
Neehach Wash on the east branch of the 
California Aqueduct is over 60 percent com- 
plete. First canal construction in the east 
branch is scheduled to start early in 1967. 

Cedar Springs Dam, located on the west 
fork of the Mojave River, will be an earthfill 
structure 280 feet high and will have a stor- 
age capacity of 200,000 acre-feet. An exten- 
sive foundation exploration is under way. 
Construction of the dam proper is scheduled 
to begin in December 1967. 

Perris Dam, south of Riverside, will also 
be an earthfill structure 120 feet in height 
and will have an initial storage capacity of 
100,000 acre-feet. Construction is scheduled 
to start in January 1968. Castaic Dam, on 
the west branch of the California Aqueduct, 
will be an earthfill structure 335 feet high 
above streambed and will have a storage ca- 
pacity of 350,000 acre-feet. A contract for 
excavating an exploratory foundation trench 
has been completed. Construction of the 
diversion tunnel is scheduled to start this 
spring, and construction of the dam itself 
will begin next year, 

In 2 years, construction in the southern 
California area will have accelerated spec- 
tacularly. 

In 1967, for example, work will be under- 
Way on all four tunnels of the Tehachapi 
Crossing, and at the Tehachapi pumping 
plant and penstocks. Work will be under 
way at Oso pumping plant on the west 
branch and Pearblossom pumping plant on 
the main aqueduct. Tunnels on the west 
branch and south of Cedar Springs Reser- 
voir will be under contract. 

Another hundred miles of the California 
aqueduct will be either under contract or 
awaiting bid opening. 

The three valley pumping plants north of 
Tehachapi will all be under construction, 
as well as those on the coastal stub near 
Avenal. 

We are at the halfway polnt. In the 5 
years of construction time that remain be- 
fore the.first water crosses the Tehachapi 
Mountains, our contract award rate in south- 
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ern California alone will average more than 
100 million dollars a year. 

This is an exciting project and this is an 
exciting decade in the history of California 
water development. 


Hull-York Lakeland Resource Project 
Reflects Vision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1966 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the Hull-York lakeland re- 
source conservation and development 
‘project is 1 of 10 such projects approved 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
for planning assistance. The project 
area of more than 2,500,000 acres in- 
cludes the counties of Clay, DeKalb, 
Fentress, Jackson, Macon, Overton, 
Pickett, Putnam, Smith, White, and 
Cumberland—all in the great Fourth 
District of Tennessee which I am hon- 
ored to represent in the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, this project has coalesced 
support for regional planning and im- 
provement. There has been tremen- 
dous support and tremendous enthusi- 
asm for the project which has now 
reached the point of specific project 
planning. 

Dr. L. R. Dudney, of Gainesboro, the 
president of Hull-York, has been a tire- 
less, dedicated leader in this great effort 
to build a new era of growth and prog- 
ress. 

Mr. Speaker, this type of planning and 
development is a pattern in accord with 
President Johnson's goal of regional co- 
ordination and cooperation. A number 
of newspaper articles and editorials 
point up the importance of the project. 
Under unanimous consent I insert a se- 
lected group of these articles in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp because of their 
interest to my colleagues and to the Na- 
tion generally. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Cookeville (Tenn.) Citizen, Mar. 
, 1966] 
OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 

The Upper Cumberland is providing major 
leadership in the national reyolution in land 
conservation and use. 

The Hull-York lakeland project is the only 
one chartered in Tennessee under the broad 
and useful new resource development pro- 
gram of the Department of Agriculture’s Soil 
Conservation Service. It is 1 of only 20 
n the entire Nation. It includes 11 counties. 

A substantial amount of money is avail- 
able to Putnam County through this and 
related programs—probably $300,000 in the 
next 2 years. If this is well used, there 
should be more for the future. 

A major goal is to make the area more at- 
tractive to tourists and to our own citizens 
and to spur economic growth. 

A meeting here next Monday night of Put- 
nam County leaders will consider our part 
in the area program. The gathering will be 
in the courthouse at 7 p.m. It should at- 
tract a large and enthusiastic group. 

The basic resource of this Nation is the 
land. As the population expands, here and 
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throughout the world, the importance of 
the land becomes constantly greater. 

This results, first of all, from the increas- 
ing need for food and for the fertility which 
can produce it. But there is more to it than 
that. The land not only produces food, it 
also can produce happiness by its use for 
recreational purposes, (If unused and ne- 
glected, it can produce misery.) 

This was emphasized in Cookeville last 
week by Norman A. Berg. of Washington, 
Deputy Administrator of the SCS, speaking 
to the winter meeting of Upper Cumberland 
soil conservationists, 

He pointed out that the whole concept of 
soil use is changing and that the city dweller 
has become as important, if not more so, 
than the rural citizen in shaping that policy. 
He said: 

“As cities enlarge, serious problems of land- 
use erosion, sedimentation, pollution, recrea- 
tion, and the like spring up around urban 
areas. This is a whole new series of major 
conservation problems affecting large num- 
bers of people that simply did not exist a 
few years ago.” 

Mr. Berg noted that leaders in the Upper 
Cumberland have grasped the significance of 
this major change and are doing something 
about it. 

That is why the Hull-York Lakeland Asso- 
ciation is holding the meeting here Monday 
night. 

If Putnam County will take full advantage 
of the opportunities available, the results will 
be far reaching. 

{From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, 
Mar. 4, 1966] 


SBA To STUDY CUMBERLAND 
(By Nat Caldwell) 


Atlanta and Nashville staff members of the 
Small Business Administration were in- 
structed yesterday to make a special study 
of economic opportunities in the Upper 
Cumberland area. 

Irving Maness, SBA's Deputy Administrator 
for procurement and management assistance, 
told Tom F. Lawrence, southeastern area 
program director, to direct the study. Maness 
was here to visit a show of business admin- 
istrative equipment and procedures at Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 

“We want to discover opportunities for 
special SBA assistance to all types of enter- 
prise from summer outdoor theater on the 
lakes of the Upper Cumberland to small in- 
dustry that might be created or expanded,” 
the national SBA official said, 

He was particularly interested to learn of 
the organization of a resource, conservation, 
and development district under agencies of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Representatives of the Federal Soil Con- 
servation Service apprised local RCD direc- 
tors and Soil Conservation district directors 
of Maness’ proposal for a study at their re- 
gional meeting held last night at Cookeville. 

Maness was interviewed yesterday follow- 
ing a luncheon for midstate members of the 
statewide Small Business Advisory Council 
given by the Third National Bank. 

He said months ago SBA offered a loan to 
assist Cumberland County community thea- 
ter interests at Crossville. 

“I have been informed, however, that the 
project—from its inception—was so success- 
ful that local banks decided to make regular 
commercial loans to finance a part of the 
venture,“ he sald. 

Eleven counties of the Upper Cumberland 
compose the Hull-York Lakeland Resource, 
Conservation, and Development District. 

At last night's meeting at Cookeville, the 
president of the district’s board of directors, 
Dr. L. R. Dudney, reported many projects 
under consideration. 

These ranged from a large watershed proj- 
ect for improvement of the Roaring River to 
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countywide sanitary fill disposal for cans 
and garbage and private game preserves. 
Maness pointed out that a single bank, 
Crossville’s First National Bank, had col- 
laborated with SBA on loans to small indus- 
try that created more than 800 new jobs. 


[From the Jackson County (Tenn.) Senti- 
nel, Feb. 3, 1966] 
Jackson County R.C. & D. PLANS ARE 
DEVELOPED 


A broad rural area program that ranged 
from countrywide land-fill disposal of gar- 
bage and cans to summer historical theater 
was developed in Gainesboro last Thursday 
night. 

Sane than 80 Jackson County farmers and 
businessmen attended the meeting in the 
Jackson County courthouse to discuss pro- 
grams for development of the Cordell Hull 
lake area, 

Jackson County members of the 11-county 
Hull-York Lakeland Resource Conservation 
Development Association gathered to plan 
their recommendations for their own lake 
area and 2 other Upper Cumberland lakes, 
Dale Hollow and Center Hill. 

Dr. L. R. Dudney of Gainesboro who heads 
the association, told the group that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, which is spon- 
soring the agency, “will not attempt to form 
a program for you.” 

“What you are going to do, on your own, 
is plan the type of job-creating development 
that will build a combination recreation, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural economy in your 
own rural area,” he said. 

Dr. Dudney, whose farm on the Cumber- 
land River has been used as a testing ground 
for conservation practices and for propaga- 
tion of chestnuts, yellow wood and other 
rare forest trees, said that “you farmers also 
have the right to say you don't want to 
do anything at all.” 

Joe E. Couch, U.S. Soll Conservation Serv- 
ice representative, assigned to the associa- 
tion asked the farmers for both written and 
oral suggestions. 

He received a number that ranged from 
rural water supply utility districts to handi- 
craft projects for farm women and collection 
of Jackson County history thst might be of 
interest to tourists. 

Dr. Albert Cooper, director of the Upper 
Cumberland Planning Center at Tennessee 
Technological University pledged the aid of 
the Tech engineering staff and economists 
to do research on any project the group 
might wish to undertake. 

Dr. Dudney said that similar county plan- 
ning sessions will be held in each of the 11 
counties within the next month. 


[From the Livingston (Tenn.) Enterprise, 
Jan. 6, 1966] 
UPPER CUMBERLAND ON BRINK or GREAT 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The upper Cumberland area is on the verge 
of its greatest economic advance in history, 
if its leaders will take advantage of the op- 
portunity, five area spokesmen told members 
of the Tennessee Arsociation of Soil & 
Water Districts in Nashville earlier this 
month. 

The group was also told that 50 percent 
of the Nation’s poverty is in rural areas but 
that only 10 percent of Federal antipoverty 
funds are assigned to combat it. The rest 
goes to cities. 

already started were described 
and needs were cited for many others by a 
panel representing the Hull-York lakeland 
resource conservation and development proj- 
ect. The project area covers Clay, Cumber- 
land, DeKalb, Fentress, Jackson, Macon, 
Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Smith, and White 
Counties. 

Panel chairman was Dr. L. R. Dudney of 
Gainesboro, Hull-York president, and mem- 
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bers were Rev, Cliff Ingram, of Monterey, 
executive secretary of L.B.J. & C. Corp., Eldon 
Leslie, Livingston, Coleman Harwell, Cooke- 
ville, and Ed Hackett, Carthage, directors of 
the Hull-York lakeland project. 

Preceding the panel, Senator Ross Bass 
predicted more funds would be provided in 
the next Congress for rural needs, 

He also said the resource conservation 
and development program in the Agriculture 
Department under which the Hull-York proj- 
ect was organized will play a major role in 
the drive against poverty. 

Dr. Dudney told how Smith, Jackson, and 
Clay County leaders began to organize the 
project in face of the problems and oppor- 
tunities to be created by impoundment of 
Cordell Hull Lake. 

The Hull-York project is among the first 
20 in America established under the Depart- 
of Agriculture program and has a broad 
range of objects, which were cited by Dudney. 

These include tourist attractions, Industry 
based on agriculture, roads, beautification, 
soll and water projects and community facili- 
ties for water supply, sewage, libraries, health 
and education facilities. 

The Hull-York project, he explained, will 
act to obtain funds through the Agriculture 
Department, Appalachia, and the State, and 
will advise with and assist groups and indi- 
viduals in getting approval for projects. 

The Hull-York group joined several others 
in establishing the Upper Cumberland Eco- 
nomic and Resource Development Center at 
Tennessee Tech. They included Upper Cum- 
berland Development Association, Upper 
Cumberland Waterways & Industrial Associa- 
tion, Upper Cumberland Woodusers Associa- 
tion, Tennessee Industrial Land & Timber 
Corp., LBJ. & C. Corp., Cordell Hull Eco- 
nomic Development Corp. 

Some comments by panel speakers were as 
follows: 

Ingram, speaking on “War on Poverty in the 
R. C. & D."—60 percent of the people in the 
area have incomes of less than $3,000 per 
year. He cited some instances: A woman 
who cannot read and write and has 10 chil- 
dren; a boy dropout who has no place to 
turn, and no family to guide him; a 76-year- 
old woman with a blind daughter; a coal 
miner, 50, with a third grade education and 
now out of a job. He cited some things that 
have been initiated by L.BJ. & C.—5 VISTA 
volunteers haye set up numerous community 
projects in a 3-county area; the Pebble 
program at Tech, which brought 400 under- 
privileged junior high youngsters to Tech 
for 3 weeks; Headstart, which prepared 1,700 
children in the area for school; Neighborhood 
youth program; application is in for funds 
Tor child day care centers. 

Leslie speaking on “Urban projects and 
benefits under R.C. & D.” He told how the 
Upper Cumberland Waterways Association 
fought for and obtained a $10 million lock 
on Cordell Hull Dam which will open the 
region to water traffic; how the Upper Cum- 
berland Development Association accepted 
responsibility for developing a highway pro- 
gram and first suggested the north-south 
highway to Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., then 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; cited the 
industries obtained for the area, including 
Douglas Aircraft's four plants; urged the 
need for planning and zoning to make the 
area more attractive to residents and to tour- 
ists; clted community needs for water, streets, 
guttering, lighting, sewers, parks, recreation, 
urban renewal, airports, floods control. 

Hackett, speaking on rural projects and 
benefits in the R.C. & D.; he said it is im- 
possible to have a progressive. community 
unless the surrounding area also moves for- 
ward. He cited rural problems in the area— 
much farmiand too steep for modern meth- 
ods; soil depleted by poor management; 
farms too small, net income in 1960 only 
$1,204; woodland of cull and low-quality 
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hardwoods; 50,000 acres needs to be planted 
in trees; floods occur regularly; recreation 
potential undeveloped. He said funds will 
be available to remedy these defects through 
R. C. & D., Appalachia, Public Law 566. We 
hope to find new markets for our products, to 
create off-farm jobs, develop recreation, water 
utility districts, community parks, area clean- 
up, beautification. 

Harwell, speaking on public relations in 
R. C. & D.; he said the program depends on 
cooperation and good leadership, especially 
of city and county officials—the range of proj- 
ects is so vast that no one group could pos- 
sibly develop all, or even a significant por- 
tion, but many people must take part to 
make it a success. Public officials and other 
community leaders must be aroused to the 
opportunity; they must know that unless 
they act, their towns and rural areas, will lose 
great opportunities. Hull-York is an out- 
standing example of area cooperation. Too 
often in the past rivalry has retarded prog- 
ress. Now Hull-York and other cooperative 
activities have shown that what helps one 
town or county helps us all. The job of 
Hull-York directors is to enlist cooperation 
from groups and individuals to help them get 
technical and financial assistance. He cited 
the work already done by Dr. Dudney. In- 
gram, Leslie, and Hackett, and said they had 
cut through complexities to get results. 

Newspapers and radio stations in the area 
have been cooperative in publicizing the job; 
the public is keenly interested. Great things 
are expected of Hull-York, and will be 
achieved if the leaders will keep working to 
get the job done, 


The 48th Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a resolution by the Convention of Byelo- 
russians and Americans of Byelorussian 
Descent held March 27, 1966, in New 
York City, commemorating the 48th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 


The Convention of Byelorussians and 
Americans of Byelorussian Descent, held on 
March 27, 1966, at the Hotel Biltmore in New 
York City, commemorating the 48th anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian Democratic 
Republic hereby resolves: 

Whereas communism as an ideology still 
has not abandoned the principle that power 
must be seized and retained by force of arms 
and terror—through so-called wars of na- 
tional Uberation—to stifie, wherever possible, 
the free development of peoples by means of 
rigid control of their political, economic and 
spiritual life; and 

Whereas the Soviet Russian regime, under 
the slogan of peaceful coexistence with the 
Western World, disguises its true subversive 
nature and abuses that slogan concealing its 
subversive activities; and 

Whereas the Byelorussian people are suffer- 
ing under the Muscovite colonialism which 
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drains Byelorussia’s economy and deprives its 
people of the benefits of their labor, and 
also stifles Byelorussian culture by forcible 
russification; 

Now, therefore, we the participants of the 
48th anniversary of the proclamation of the 
independence of the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic in New York City solemnly 
declare and pledge: 

1. To support President Johnson in his 
resolute opposition to Communist aggres- 
sion in Vietnam on behalf of our national 
security, as well as in defense of the prin- 
ciple of national freedom and the right of 
any people to free self-determination. 

2. To constantly call the attention of the 
American people to the incessant and mall- 
cious denigration in the Soviet press of 
American institutions and America’s way of 
life and to the simultaneous breeding in the 
Soviet society of a war psychosis and hatred 
for America, 

3. To support the idea of creating in the 
U.S. Congress a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations with the purpose of 
investigating and showing to the free world 
the situation of captive nations. This will 
hasten the end of the prison of nations— 
the Soviet Union—thus liberating the Byelo- 
russian people from Russtan- Communist 
domination and securing them the opportu- 
nity to develop and prosper in their free 
democratic state—the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Republic which was proclaimed 48 
years ago on March 25, 1918. 

For the convention. 

NICHOLAS HorosHKO, 
National President of the Byelorussian- 
American Association, Inc. 
Uapzrmier Napactez, M. D., 
President of the New York Branch oj the 
Byelorussian-American Association, 
Ino. 
SIARHIEJ HUTYRCHYK, 
President of the New Jersey Branch of 
the Byelorussian-American Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


The 17th Anniversary of NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 17th anniversary of the signing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

It was on April 4, 1949, that the For- 
eign Ministers of 12 countries—Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States—signed the treaty in 
Washington, thus giving birth to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Subsequently, 3 other countries joined 
the 12 original signatories: Greece and 
Turkey in 1952, and the Federal Republic 
of Germany in 1955. 

During the 17 crisis-filled years that 
followed the signing of the treaty, NATO 
has proved itself one of the most durable 
and effective alliances of modern times. 
It has served as the shield which guaran- 
teed the security of the North Atlantic 
Community, allowing the free nations of 
Europe to proceed with their economic 
reconstruction and, later, with the pro- 
vision of technical and economic assist- 
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ance to the developing countries on other 
continents. 

In recent weeks, we have watched with 
apprehension the rapidly unfolding de- 
velopments relating to France’s role in 
NATO's military structure. Many of us 
have been deeply troubled by the direc- 
tion of these events. We have not been 
shocked, because President de Gaulle’s 
public expressions have foretold possible 
French withdrawal from NATO. There- 
fore, the Subcommittee on Europe of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has, for 
the past 3 weeks, been holding ex- 
ecutive session hearings on the problems 
involved in the removal of our bases, our 
storage plants, and so forth, from French 
soil. These hearings will be printed very 
soon so that the Members of Congress 
may have the benefit of knowing fully the 
problems involved in order to better con- 
sider that part of the pending foreign aid 
legislation relating to NATO. 

I am delighted to note that the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee may hold 
hearings on this subject. I would like to 
bring to the attention of the chairman of 
that committee that the Subcommittee 
on Europe of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has already gone into this subject 
very thoroughly, and we will be pleased 
for him to have the benefit of our study 
when it is printed. 

It is much too early to predict, and I 
would not venture to express any opinion 
on, the outcome of the processes which 
are today taking place within the NATO 
Community. I think, at the same time, it 
is fitting, on this anniversary for all of 
us to reflect on the condition of our 
world, on what we have been able to 
achieve through the solidarity of the 
North Atlantic Community which has 
found such an effective expression in 
NATO, and on the need for continuing 
this close collaboration and unity. 


Amend Small Business Act 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1966 
The Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union had under consideration 


the bill S. 2729, to amend section 4(c) of the 
Small Business Act, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to add my strong support to 
the effort to pass S. 2729. 

This legislation is urgently needed to 
provide sufficient funds for Small Busi- 
nesses Administration’s lending author- 
ity relating to flood disasters. The peo- 
ple of my region on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries suffered serious eco- 
nomic losses from floods which struck in 
1965 and again this year. 

Many thousands of dollars of loans 
were made by SBA for 30 years, at 3 per- 
cent interest, and this certainly was a 
big help. In many instances, this per- 
mitted individuals to begin in business 
again. i 

The large number of national disas- 
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ters which have occurred in the past year 
have placed a very heavy burden 
on the operations of SBA. The leg- 
islation before us will permit SBA to 
meet its responsibilities to the people 
who need help, as well as to continue its 
regular operations. 

I urge passage of this legislation to 
meet our basic regional needs. 


L.B.J. Made a Wise Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 15, 1966 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Pensacola News-Journal’s editorial page 
of March 15, I submit for publication in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a well-written 
statement on the choice of former Gov. 
Farris Bryant of Florida to be Director 
of the Office of Emergency Planning. All 
Florida is pleased at this appointment of 
an outstanding public servant. 

The editorial follows: 

LB. J. MADE A WISE DECISION 


President Johnson made a wise decision 

when he selected former Florida Gov. Farris 
Bryant to direct the Office of Emergency 
Planning. 
Again, the soft-spoken attorney and insur- 
ance executive will be offering his talent to 
Government—which, after all, is his first 
love. 

And indeed Washington is fortunate to 
have a Floridan of such proven leadership 
qualities in a position very important to the 
national security and economy. 

Governor Bryant, whose years in the Flor- 
ida Legislature and as the State's chief execu- 
tive won the respect and admiration of most 
Floridans—including those who opposed his 
political philosophy, has only recently 
launched an entirely new career in Jackson- 
ville. He is chairman of three insurance com- 
panies, organizing two of them himself, and 
is a member of a Jacksonville law firm. 

But now he will be going to Washington 
for an annual salary of $28,500, which is far 
short of what the man from Ocala was earn- 
ing through his private enterprise activities 
in Jacksonville. 

Yet, as he puts it: “I just felt that when 
the President asked me to do this job that I 
had to do it.” 

Naturally he considers the new govern- 
mental post a personal and financial sacrifice. 

But public service is also important to him 
personally. The position in the National 
Government gives him the opportunity to 
contribute to his Government at the Federal 
level. 

Even his family expressed disappointment, 
since the former Governor's political career 
has not provided the freedom and lack of 
pressure the current business career had 
brought them in recent months. 

“But,” says Bryant, “they always support 
me in anything I do.” 

Bryant is the third Florida Governor to 
be chosen for a national executive position 
in Washington. State Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Millard Caldwell once served as Director 
of Civil Defense, and LeRoy Collins moved 
into the National Government first as Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Community Relations co- 
ordinator and now as Under Secretary of 
Commerce. 

As Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning, Bryant will sit on the National 
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Security Council, manage the Government’s 
stockpiles, and serve as the President's repre- 
sentative to all the Governors and direct 
Federal relief efforts after natural disasters. 
It's a big job. 
And President Johnson selected a capable 
man. 


FTC Tire Guides Issued To Promote 
Safety on Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 16, 1966 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, during recent years there has de- 
veloped a widespread demand that the 
Government issue standards and other 
regulations designed to protect con- 
sumers against unsafe tires and also 
against certain unfair merchandising 
methods that have been used rather ex- 
tensively by many members of the tire 
manufacturing industry. 

In an effort to acquire firsthand in- 
formation about these problems, the 
Federal Trade Commission held exten- 
sive hearings during January of 1965. 
This past week the Commission issued a 
proposed set of guides that deal with 
these matters. 

Under unanimous consent, the Com- 
mission’s announcement, which sum- 
marizes and explains the guides, will be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Our genial friend, Mr. George Burger, 
vice president of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, and a 
former independent tire dealer, has long 
urged the Federal Trade Commission to 
take more effective steps to protect con- 
sumers in the purchase of automobile 
tires. Upon release of the FTC tire 
guides last week, he wrote to Chairman 
Dixon, commending the Agency for its 
action. His letter contains interesting, 
historical information about the tire in- 
dustry, and under unanimous consent it 
will also be reprinted in the Recorp. 

The Commission’s tire guide press an- 
nouncement and the letter of Mr. Burger 
follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION: TIRE ADVERTISING 
AND LABELING GUIDES 

The Federal Trade Commission announced 
today the publication of proposed tire ad- 
vertising and labeling guides, relating to tire 
safety, grade, quality, guarantees and related 
matters, for consideration by the industry 
and other interested. or affected parties. 
Simultaneously, the Commission also an- 
nounced the adoption of a new guide relat- 
ing to tire pricing. The pricing provision is 
effective 60 days from this date. 

The Commission has been concerned with 
the marketing of automobile tires for some 
period of time. As a means of providing 
guidance to the entire Industry and to seek 
widespread voluntary compliance, trade prac- 
tice conference rules for the rubber tire 
industry were promulgated in 1936 and tire 
advertising guides adopted in 1958. Orders 
to cease and desist from various improper 
activities including deceptive pricing, per- 
formance and quality misrepresentation, 
price fixing and discrimination and similar 
practices are presently outstanding against 
many manufacturers and marketers of tires. 
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Notwithstanding these prior efforts, prob- 
lems have again developed in connection with 
the marketing of automobile tires. To eval- 
uate these matters, in January of 1965 the 
Commission held public hearings on these 
problems which included the important 
questions of the safety of tires offered for 
sale, the adequacy of existing industry 
minimum safety standards, the need for 
Federal minimum safety standards and a 
grading system, price misrepresentation and 
guarantecs. The purpose of the hearings 
was to afford the Commission the benefit of 
the views of all concerned to determine 
whether, and if so, what action was warranted 
on the problems under consideration. 

Representatives of practically every major 
tire manufacturer and marketer participated 
in the hearings. Trade associations repre- 
senting the manufacturers and retailers 
made extensive presentations. During the 
3 days of hearings and in the 3,000 pages of 
written materials submitted and obtained, 
the Commission was able to obtain the views 
of all interested parties, Since the hearings, 
the staff has continued to gather materials 
and to study the problems to incorporate 
recent and current developments. 

The Commission, on the basis of the ma- 
terials and information developed, has con- 
cluded that substantial problems exist and 
require immediate attention. 

1. Tire safety and grading: The Commis- 
sion is convinced that there is a need for 
mandatory minimum safety standards and 
a system of tire grading. The materials de- 
veloped indicate clearly that existing volun- 
tary safety standards, even as recently re- 
vised, are inadequate to insure the American 
Public of safe automobile tires. 

Further, the Commission proceeding dem- 
onstrated an urgent need for a system of 
tire grading. Because of the unique nature 
of automobile tires, grading is directly re- 
lated to safety. At this time there is no 
valid industrywide system of tire grading. 
The lack of such a system contributes sub- 
stantially to consumer deception and can 
result in the selection of an improper tire for 
the use intended. Over 1,000 different brands 
of tires are available to the American con- 
sumer, sold under the manufacturers’ labels, 
subsidiary labels and private labels. The 
consumer, however, has no means of accu- 
rately comparing the relative grade or safety 
of these products and accordingly is unable 
to make an informed and intelligent pur- 
chase. 

The Commission is convinced that the pref- 
erable means of obtaining adequate manda- 
tory minimum safety standards and a grad- 
ing system is through Federal legislation. 
Im accordance with this conclusion the Com- 
mission has expressed its support and en- 
dorsement for pending legislation which 
would provide such standards and grading. 

Adoption of Federal standards and grad- 
ing for tires will require several years. The 
Commission feels it must exhaust the means 
it has available to provide any assistance or 
relief in the marketing of tires even though 
it is recognized as inadequate and stopgap. 

Accordingly, the Commission is publishing 
today proposed tire advertising and labeling 
guides. The proposed guides represent a 
revision and enlargement of the tire adver- 
tising guides adopted in 1958. Among the 
significant changes are: 

(a) A requirement that the load-carry- 
ing capacity of tires be disclosed to the con- 
sumer to assist in the selection of the proper 
and safe tire for the use intended and that 
such information respecting load-carrying 
capacity be based on actual tests utilizing 
adequate and technically sound procedures, 
with the results and the procedures set forth 
in writing and available for inspection. 

(b) A requirement that whenever any rep- 
resentation is made as to “grade,” “line,” or 
“level” of a tire, a clear disclaimer be in- 
cluded that no industrywide or other ac- 
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cepted system of quality standards or grad- 
ing of tires exists. 

(c) A prohibition against the use of the 
expression “ply rating” and a requirement 
that the actual ply count be disclosed. 

Before these guides are promulgated in 
final form, members of the industry and 
other interested or. affected persons are in- 
vited to submit written comments, objec- 
tions and suggestions to the Commission 
within 45 days with respect to these pro- 
posed guides. 

2. Guarantees: Based upon the informa- 
tion developed on this subject, including 
that presented at the public hearing held 
before the full Commission on January 13, 
i4 and 15, 1965, the Commission has con- 
cluded that the industry's current guarantee 
practices have generally been found to be 
deceptive and that remedial action is neces- 
sary. The nature of these deceptions is set 
forth in the attached guide 16. 

Accordingly, the Commission is of the 
present opinion that the best means of elim- 
inating the deception would be to provide 
that guarantee adjustments should be com- 
puted on the original purchase price or the 
dealer’s actual selling price at the time of 
adjustment. Guide 16 of the proposed tire 
advertising and labeling guides reflects this 
proposed remedy. 

Before adopting guide 16 in final form, the 
Commission has decided to allow 45 days 
during which the industry and other inter- 
ested or affected parties are invited to submit 
written comments, suggestions, or objections. 
Industry members are specifically requested 
to comment on the desirability and feasibil- 
ity of adjusting guarantees (1) on replace- 
ment tires either (a) under the formula set 
forth in guide 16 (d) or (b) on the basis of 
the original purchase price only; and (2) in 
the case of tires received as original equip- 
ment on new automobiles, on the basis of 
the dealer’s actual selling price at the time 
of adjustment. 

If difficulties or inadequacies are found in 
these proposed formulas for adjusting guar- 
antees, it is expressly requested that pro- 
posed alternatives be submitted in detail, 
providing all supporting data necessary to 
demonstrate that such alternative proposals 
would in fact fully protect the public. 

3. Pricing: The Commission, on the basis 
of the materials offered during the hearings, 
has concluded that extensive improper price 


sale prices which are in most instances fic- 
titious. Widespread improper advertising 
was found which utilized as the basis of rep- 
resented price reductions and sale claims 
prices other than the advertisers’ regular 
selling price, resulting in providing the con- 
sumer with only the illusion of a bargain and 
no actual savings. 

To provide assistance and guidance to the 
industry in its implementation of the neces- 
sary corrective procedures, the Commission 
has revised the existing guide 8 of its tire 
advertising guides relating to pricing. This 
new guide is set forth as guide 15 of the tire 
advertising and labeling guides. It has been 
expanded and revised, applying knowledge 
and information on pricing practices the 
Commission acquired from its hearings and 
study to the particular problems of this in- 
dustry. It interprets the general guides 
against deceptive pricing as they apply to 
the automobile replacement tire industry. 

The new tire guide requires that adver- 
tised reductions in price and savings claims 
be based on the actual selling price of the 
tires In the recent regular course of business 
in the trade areas where the representations 
are made. Claims based on no trade-in 
price can only be used where it is clearly 
shown that they set forth actual monetary 
savings to the purchaser. The new guide 
also requires that advertised prices either 
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include the amount of Federal excise tax 
or the exact amount of the tax be set forth 
in the advertisement. 

The Commission believes the industry as 
a whole should be given a 60-day period in 
which to bring its price advertising prac- 
tices into conformity with the law. Accord- 
ingly, guide 15 will not go into effect until 
60 days from this date. All members of the 
industry are expected to revise their adver- 
tising practices within this 60-day period to 
conform to the requirements of the new 
guide. 

The staff has been directed to monitor all 
automotive tire advertising. If appropriate 
changes are not observed at the end of 60 
days, the Commission will take action on a 
case-by-case basis to obtain strict compli- 
ance at all levels whether it involves seeking 
civil penalties for violation of existing or- 
ders or the issuance of new complaints. 
Copies of the proposed guides are attached. 
Inquiries with respect to these guides should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
San Mateo, Calif., March 10, 1966. 
Re tire advertising and labeling guides. 
Hon. Paul. RAND DIXON, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commissston, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CHAIRMAN RAND: It goes without 
saying that the release of the Commission 
of Thursday, March 10, is one of the most 
interesting and constructive findings to come 
out of the Commission as it applies to the 
practices prevailing in the rubber tire indus- 
try. I say this in view of my experience in 
the rubber tire industry for over 50 years 
and the Commission is to be congratulated 
in this important step with the hope that 
the tire producers, one and all, will come 
forward and support the Commission's ac- 
tions. 

In the second paragraph of the release it 
states: Trade practice conference rules for 
the rubber tire industry were promulgated 
in 1936.” Well do I recall that important in- 
cident with the writer then in his official ca- 
pacity as secretary and general manager of 
the National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers—a new organization succeeding the 
heretofore National Tire Dealers Association. 

Through my action with the cooperation 
of Judge McCorkle and Mr. Henry Miller in 
charge of the Trade Practice Division, ordered 
hearings on the proposition for all members 
of the rubber tire industry and such a pub- 
lic hearing was held in the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago in June of 1936. Commissioner 
Robert Freer presided at the hearing. The 
hearing was well attended by the great ma- 
jority of real independent tire dealers from 
many sections of the Nation. Commissioner 
Freer remarked openly at the hearing that 
he was amazed at the lack of cooperation by 
the tire producers to assist the Commission 
and more important, their failure to attend 
the conference. That was a start. 

Rules. were finally approved by the Com- 
mission and publicly announced at the Tire 
Dealers Convention in the Chase Hotel, No- 
vember 1936. It was the first set of rules ap- 
proved under the provisions of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. The speaker at the Con- 
vention was the Honorable WRIGET PaTMAN, 
of Texas. To the amezement of those in St. 
Louis, the banquet hall was jammed with 
those wishing to hear the address of Con- 

Parma on the overall of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

The thinking of the dealers many times 
was that they could see a rare hope for cor- 
rection of the unfair practices emanating in 
most instances from the tire producers them- 
selves. 

As usual, taking the bull by the horns, 
certain major tire producers in around 1939 
introduced a nationwide infamous “50 off” 
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sale on automobile tires—their original price 
list was inflated, which brought down con- 
demnation nationwide by many better busi- 
ness bureaus, with criminal action taking 
place in certain cities throughout the Nation 
on misleading advertising. In around 1938 
or 1939, in my official capacity, I attempted 
to get the Bureau of Standards to set up 
standards for the industry. They advised me 
“no cooperation from the tire producers on 
the request." Nothing was done. 

I was very much interested in the pro- 
posed rule on original equipment tires. The 
real damage was done when certain tire 
manufacturers, in cooperation with car 
manufacturers, monopolized the fifth or 
spare tire on passenger automobiles. The 
public never had a chance from that time 
on. 

As to the responsibility of the real inde- 
pendent dealer nationwide, I repeat the real 
independent, it is a safe conclusion to say 
that they would welcome the Commission's 
action and would be pleased to abide by the 
full regulations. In the majority of cases 
(nationwide) the dealers are the real victims 
of the deceptive and misleading advertise- 
ments which appeared in the Nation's daily 
press. 

Finally, it is my hope and trust for the 
overall good of the industry itself, that the 
tire producers will cooperate and assist the 
Commission or on the other hand, they can 
look forward to more drastic regulations by 
the many States and Federal Government. 

It is my hope that you will bring this let- 
ter to the attention of your fellow Commis- 
sioners. It is all factual. 

Sincerely, 


GEORGE J. BURGER, Vice President. 


Who Supports Negotiations In Vietnam? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1966 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 4, 1965, I inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a Gallup 
poll report showing the results of a poll 
of a cross-section of the Nation's adults 
to the question: 

If a candidate for Congress in your district 
said that we should try harder to reach a 
compromise peace settlement in Vietnam, 
would you be more inclined or less inclined 
to vote for him? 


Sixty-eight percent of the respondents 
said then that they would be more in- 
clined to vote for such a candidate. 

The response to the same question as 
of today is shown in a report appearing 
in the Washington Post this morning. 
The most striking aspect of today’s poll 
is that the results are virtually identical 
to those of 6 months ago—67 percent to- 
day say that they would be more inclined 
to vote for such a candidate, compared 
to 68 percent last September. 

Since I have consistently urged that 
the administration try harder to reach a 
negotiated settlement in Vietnam, and 
have urged my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives to take the same posi- 
tion, I am naturally interested in this 
indication of the views of the American 
people on this issue. There is no ques- 
tion whatsoever that the American peo- 
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ple do want a settlement in Vietnam and 
will support the party and the candi- 
dates who seek such a settlement. 

Another indication of this sentiment 
in a report of the Harris poll, also 
printed in today’s Washington Post, on 
the question of United Nations’ arbitra- 
tion of the Vietnamese conflict. By a 
nearly 2-to-1 margin, the respondents 
favored U.N. arbitration, regardless of its 
outcome, and those respondents plan- 
ning to vote Democratic. this year 
favored U.N. arbitration by considerably 
more than 2 to 1. 

It is obvious from these poll results 
that the American people are very in- 
terested in bringing the Vietnam war to 
a close, whether by negotiation or arbi- 
tration, and are extremely flexible on the 
conditions attached to a settlement. 
This is hardly surprising, in the light 
of the considerable confusion and un- 
certainty that exists as to why we are 
in a war in Asia and what our goals are 
in such a war. 

I want to again urge my colleagues to 
give serious thought to the question of 
how best to end our involvement in Viet- 
nam, and to supporting much stronger 
administration efforts in that direction. 

The two articles referred to are as 
follows: 

Tue GALLUP Pott: Vier War Appears Bic 
ISSUE IN Two Parties 

PRINCETON, N.J.—The Vietnam war will al- 
most certainly be a major issue in the com- 
ing congressional campaign, 

The results of a survey recently completed 
indicate that whether the candidate is a 
Republican or a Democrat, his strongest 
position on this issue, it now appears, is to 
advocate greater efforts toward reaching a 
compromise settlement in Vietnam. 

Here was the question asked: 

“If a candidate in Congress in your district 
said that we should try harder to reach a 
compromise peace settlement in Vietnam, 
would you be more inclined or less inclined 
to vote for him?“ 

The findings, nationally, and by party 
affiliation: 


THE HARRIS Survey: VIET ARBITRATION BY UN. 
BACKED 2 TO 1 
(By Louis Harris) 

A singular mark of American public opin- 
ion about the Vietnam war has been the de- 
sire that every avenue of peaceful negotia- 
tions be explored while at the same time the 
military struggle is pushed in the field. 

In no case is the desire for a peaceful 
settlement more decisively demonstrated 
than in a recent Harris survey. People were 
asked how they would feel about turning 
over the entire Vietnam war to a special 
three-man United Nations committee for 
arbitration and a decision binding on all 
parties. By nearly 2 to 1, the American peo- 
ple said they would favor that. : 
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The only condition a majority of the public 
would place on such an arrangement is that 
the Communists would have to agree in ad- 
vance, as would the United States, to abide 
by whatever settlement resulted. Up to 
now, of course, both North Vietnam and Pe- 
king have refused to consider any UN. 
solution. 

The idea of U.N. arbitration holds broad, 
bipartisan appeal throughout the country, 
except in the South where a plurality op- 
poses it. Those who voted for Barry Gold- 
water in 1964 favor it, though by a narrow 
margin. People planning to yote Repub- 
lican in 1966, however, back it 3 to 2. Voters 
who intend to back Democrats this year sup- 
port it better than 2 to 1. 

The breakdown: 


U.N, arbitration of Vietnam war 


[In percent) 
Favor Op- Not 
pose sure 
51 27 22 
60 20 20 
33 37 30 
53 28 19 
58 25 17 
53 29 18 
49 26 25 
Independents.. SH 51 27 2 
Will vote Republican in 
F 49 32 19 
Will vote Democratic in 
6 53 23 24 
By sex: 
TTT 49 33 18 
enn 2¹ 27 
By views on Vietnam War 
2 — more military pres- — 15 
Want more negotiations... 64 16 20 


People on the dove“ side in Vietnam are 
4 to 1 for turning over settlement to the 
U.N. So-called “hawks” also favor such a 
solution, but by a slim 

The reasoning of the public in support of 
U.N. arbitration stems from two widely held 
beliefs: (1) such peacemaking is precisely 
what the U.N. was set up for in the first 
place; (2) any reasonable solution for set- 
tling the war is better than expending more 
lives and money. 


Views on U.N. arbitration 


Percent 

Why favor: 61 
Just what U.N, set up to do———— 16 
Favor anything that might work 11 
Should give U.N. a chance 10 
Sounds reasonable 9 
Save a lot of lives 3 
Would strengthen UN 1 
Save a lot of money: 1 
Why oppose: 27 
US. :can go it alone 8 
Committee may be Communist 5 
Can't trust Communists 5 


Activities of Representative Edna F. Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 
Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 10 and under cloudy skies, the sec- 
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ond session of the 89th Congress opened. 
In southeast Asia, the suspension of the 
bombing of North Vietnam did not pro- 
duce the desired results: the Communist 
factions showed no desire to end the 
conflict through peaceful negotiations. 
President Johnson’s worldwide peace of- 
fensive, initiated shortly thereafter, as 
well as many other direct and indirect 
contacts, fell short of achieving that 
goal. And in the meantime, new strains 
began to tax the ties which—for the past 
two decades—bound the members of the 
North Atlantic alliance in our pursuit of 
mutual security. New problems cried 
out for solution in Latin America, in the 
Middle East, and in South Africa, as well 
as in the Far East. 

Is the United States too deeply em- 
broiled in these areas? -That is the 
question. We find the United States 
blamed wherever there is trouble, as 
there appears to be little sharing of the 
world’s burdens, The United Nations, 
for the time being, has only a limited 
capacity in helping to keep order in the 
world, There is an urgent need, there- 
fore, for special review of all U.S. pol- 
icies, and your Congress, in every com- 
mittee, has turned to this task. 

On my own activities, I talk to you 
briefly. 

In preparation for the work which 
would confront your Representative in 
the field of national security during this 
session of Congress, I traveled to Europe 
in December 1965. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Europe of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, I have 
legislative responsibility for the area 
which stretches from the shores of the 
Atlantic through the vast reaches of So- 
viet Russia. 

I visited several capitals of Europe, I 
met with a number of our Ambassadors, 
with other foreign affairs specialists, and 
with the officials of foreign governments. 
The latter included the French Foreign 
Minister Couve de Murville; Italian 
Prime Minister Aldo Moro; the Deputy 
Foreign Minister of Poland Jozef Winie- 
wicz; and the Under Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, Sr. Pedro Cortina, of Spain. 

The future of NATO, the problems of 
the Common Market, East-West rela- 
tions, and the conflict in Vietnam, were 
among the key issues which we discussed 
during these meetings. I have been 
deeply concerned for some time about 
General de Gaulle’s ominous—and 
increasingly antagonistic—comments 
about the future of French participation 
in NATO, which may reverse the prog- 
ress toward Western European integra- 
tion and result in the reemergence of 
Germany as a dominant power. Since 
March 17, your Subcommittee on Europe 
has been probing the prospects of the 
North Atlantic community, directing our 
immediate attention to the crisis in 
NATO, including President de Gaulle’s 
call for the removal of U.S. and NATO 
military facilities from France and his 
announced intention to terminate 
French participation in NATO’s military 
structure. Witnesses who have testified 
before the subcommittee to date have 
been our Ambassador to France, Charles 
Bohlen; Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs, John Leddy; Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs, John McNaugh- 
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ton; Supreme Allied Commander for 
Europe, Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer; and 
Under Secretary of State, George Ball. 
It is anticipated that Secretary of De- 
fense Robert McNamara may wind up 
the hearings. 

Equally disturbing is the continuing 
trade between some of our allies and ad- 
versaries, for example, the building in 
Red China of a steel mill by the German 
Government. These things place strains 
on our alliances. While not ignoring the 
issues which divide us, we were trying 
to find areas in which we can cooperate 
for our mutual well-being and security. 
This is a never-ending task; nothing in 
this world is impervious to change, and 
our relations with our allies must be sub- 
ject to constant adjustments if open 
ruptures are to be avoided. 

The Kelly amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 led to the establish- 
ment of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration (ICEM), and 
I am proud that over the years this orga- 
nization has helped with the resettlement 
of some 1.4 million human beings, in- 
cluding close to 640,000 refugees. I was 
delighted to receive recently a report 
from Mr. Walter Besterman, who was 
formerly with Congressman EMANUEL 
CELLER, of Brooklyn, and worked with 
this program since its inception—and 
who is now the Deputy Director of ICEM 
in Geneva, Switzerland— that ICEM has 
been instrumental in solving the unem- 
ployment problem in Italy and France, 
and in facilitating redistribution of labor 
surpluses in other countries. The suc- 
cess of ICEM again underlines the im- 
portance of international cooperation in 
solving various regional problems. It 
should serve as an example as we tackle 
some of today's difficult issues. 

Your House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, in its various subcommittees, has 
also undertaken studies relative to the 
apartheid issue in South Africa, our for- 
eign buildings program, and further 
amendments to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961. 

It is understandable that our national 
security is the prime concern of this 
Congress—but hovering close in the 
background is the need to follow up on 
many domestic issues. These are most 
important. We have made enormous 
strides in enacting social legislation dur- 
ing the first session of the 89th Congress. 
I reported to you on those achievements 
in my Annual Report of 1965. Now we 
must make certain that this legislation 
is properly implemented. 

In this regard, I have notified organi- 
zations and thousands of my constit- 
uents to seek out persons over 65 years 
of age and urge them to enroll and thus 
safeguard their rights under the medi- 
care program. Too many persons are 
still unaware that substantial benefits 
are theirs under this program. As a re- 
sult, I have introduced a bill, H.R. 14103, 
to extend the time for enrollment to 
January 1, 1967 and I have requested 
the President to send a message to Con- 
gress in support of this extension. Since 
the introduction of H.R. 14103, the Presi- 
dent has recommended that the deadline 
‘for enrolling be extended 2 months; 
however, I will continue my efforts to- 
wards a longer extension. 
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Considering the tremendous scope of 
social legislation enacted last year, it is 
not surprising that problems arose and 
errors were made in its administration. 
In the economic opportunity program, 
many problems have come to our atten- 
tion. These are being studied and, I am 
sure, will be corrected. One program 
under the act which has proved very suc- 
cessful is Project Headstart. 

One further guarantee of civil rights 
for all our citizens would be to end dis- 
crimination in the selection of juries for 
Federal and State courts. This is under 
review by Chairman EMANUEL CELLER’S 
House Committee on the Judiciary, and 
it is expected that action will be taken 
in this session of Congress. 

Other programs which I have been re- 
viewing within my congressional district 
have been the progress in much-needed 
housing and urban renewal, education, 
health care, and job training—all of 
which need refining. 

Not only my attention, but the atten- 
tion of the entire New York congress- 
sional delegation is centered on the 
specific issues of the Brooklyn Navy 8 
and the Brooklyn Army Terminal. 
creation of jobs by relocation of 85 
try to this area and the establishment of 
employment opportunities for those dis- 
placed by these closings are important 
to the maintenance of the economy of 
the city of New York—particularly to 
the Borough of Kings County. 

Last but not least are the important 
Immigration and Nationality Act 
amendments—Public Law 89-236— 
which deleted the national origins quota 
as the basic criterion for welcoming im- 
migrants to our country. This amend- 
ment to correct the inequity in the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952 
was initiated by me and was one of my 
first acts as a Member of Congress. More 
than 52,000 immigrant visas have been 
issued since the new law went into effect 
last December and thousands of families 
in my district, with my assistance, have 
been reunited. 

The .many urgent problems facing 
your representatives on the Federal, 
State, and local levels, which must re- 
ceive the support of all peoples and all 
organizations, should transcend party 
lines. 

The first bills enacted into law in the 
2d session of the 89th Congress were 
supplemental authorizations and appro- 
priations, These represented primarily 
requests for national defense and, sec- 
ond, for the implementation of laws en- 
acted prior to last session—in other 
words, for the operation of domestic pro- 
grams such as assistance by way of 
matching grants, veterans compensa- 
tion, and pensions, and increased pay for 
military and civilian personnel. Addi- 
tional obligations were met for educa- 
tional programs, for health insurance for 
the aged, and for credits to social secu- 
rity trust funds. 

It was with a heavy heart that I voted 
for a delay for 1 year in carrying out the 
Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1965. Since 
1951 I have sponsored legislation to re- 
peal this law; however, in view of the 
needs of national defense and at the re- 
quest of President Johnson, I voted for 
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this delay in enacting a tax reduction 
which I fully supported in the first ses- 
sion. Estate tax liability provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 were 
amended. The Bank Merger Act amend- 
ment clarifies the applicability of the 
antitrust laws to bank mergers to main- 
tain a sound banking system. The Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Benefits Act ex- 
tends educational and housing benefits 
to veterans of active duty since January 
1955. Additional circuit and district 
judges were created. ‘The Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act amendments were 
adopted to reduce casualties in coal 
mines, U.S. participation in the Inter- 
American Cultural and Trade Center in 
Dade County, Fla., in cooperation with 
the Inter-American Center Authority 
was authorized, 

Other bills which have passed the 
House of Representatives this session, 
and are awaiting Senate action are: pro- 
visions for an official residence for the 
Vice President of the United States. A 
nationwide marketing order for cotton 
to be established for the purpose of ad- 
ministering the financing to augment 
cotton produce research and promotion. 
To amend the Railway Labor Act to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a special 
adjustment board to eliminate the back- 
log of claims before the National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board. Provisions for 
more efficient mail service to servicemen. 

To protect the American consumer, 
Congress is also considering legislation 
in regard to the proper labeling and 
packaging of products, credit contracts, 
and provisions to close the gap in deal- 
ing with cosmetics and medical devices. 

While Congress is in session, you may 
contact me at my Washington office 
which is open year round for your 
service. 


A. H. Kirchhofer Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great newspaper editors of our day has 
stepped aside in favor of younger, ex- 
perienced editors he has trained to take 
charge of the editorial side of the Buffalo 
Evening News, Buffalo, N-Y. 

Mr. Alfred H. Kirchhofer, associated 
with the News since 1915 and in charge 
of the news department since 1927, has 
announced his retirement effective last 
Friday. 

As editor of the News, Mr. Kirchhofer 
has devoted his efforts not only to the 
development of his newspaper and to one 
of the great metropolitan newspapers of 
the Nation, but also has worked tirelessly 
for the cultural, educational. business, 
and industrial development of Buffalo 
and the Niagara Frontier. Those of us 
in public life are well aware of the pro- 
gressive influence which Mr. Kirchhofer 
has had on our community. He has been 
of editorial strength both 
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through the news columns and on the 
editorial page. ‘Those of us who differ 
politically have never doubted the sin- 
cerity and integrity of his convictions. 

I know I speak for our Buffalo com- 
munity in expressing regret that he is 
putting aside some of his responsibilities 
at the News. However, although he is 
doffing his editor's hat, he is going to 
continue as president of WBEN, Inc., a 
radio-television subsidiary of the News, 
and on special projects for the News. 

Mr. Kirchhofer's wide activities were 
included in a Buffalo Evening News story 
on April 1, announcing his retirement. 

The story follows: 

A. H. KIRCHHOFER RETIRES AS EDITOR or 

EvENING News 

Alfred H. Kirchhofer retired today as edi- 
tor of the Buffalo Evening News but will con- 
tinue as president of WBEN Inc., which oper- 
ates WBEN AM-FM and WBEN-TV, the News 
radio and television stations. 

Mrs. Edward H. Butler, president of the 
News, in announcing Mr. Kirchhofer’s retire- 
ment also announced appointments to two 
new positions on the newspaper. 

Paul E. Neville, managing editor, was 
named executive editor responsible for the 
entire news operation. Millard C. Browne, 
chief editorial writer, becomes editor of the 
editorial page. 

The retiring editor, whose distinguished 
newspaper career has been nationally recog- 
nized by many high honors: and awards, 
joined the News in 1915. 

CONTRIBUTED IMMEASURADLY 

He served as a reporter and political writer, 
assistant city editor, Albany correspondent, 
Washington correspondent, and in 1927 was 
named managing editor. He became editor 
in 1956 upon the death of Edward H. Butler, 
Jr: 

“Mr, Kirchhofer," Mrs. Butler said In a 
notice to the employees, “has contributed 
Immeasurably to the progress and develop- 
ment of this newspaper which has been pro- 
toundly influenced by his competence and 
character. 


“He will undertake some future special 
assignments for the News and, of course, will 
conduct the operation of our radio and tele- 
vision stations which have always been con- 
ducted in close cooperation with the News.” 

GREATEST DAYS LIE AHEAD 


In a letter to members of the news and 
editorial staff Mr. Kirchhofer reminisced 
about his 56 years in newspaper work, 61 of 
them with the News. 

“These have been wonderful years,” he 
wrote, “in which to report, present, and in- 
terpret the news of a f world. 
But the past is prolog. The greatest days of 
the News surely lie ahead. 

“The newspaper which intelligently serves 
its constituency will continue to be an indis- 
pensable source of intelligence and civic 
leadership, There is no substitute for news 
honestly and intelligently reported in the 
printed form.” 

Mr. Kirchhofer has long been active in im- 
proving standards of journalism education. 

HEADED NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 


A former president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism, which serves 
as an accrediting committee for college and 
university journalism schools, he helped or- 
ganize the accrediting program. 

He is also a past president of the National 
Press Club, Washington, D.C., and was presi- 
dent when the $10 million, 12-story National 
Press Club Building was constructed in the 
heart of the capital. 

He is a former president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and is a mem- 
ber of the prestigious Gridiron Club com- 
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posed of present and former Washington 
newsmen, 


He is a founder of the American Press In- 
stitute at.Columbia University and served on 
its board of directors, 

RECEIVED HONORARY DEGREES 


Presently, Mr. Kirchhofer is chairman of 
the journalism advisory council of St. 
Bonaventure University. He is a former 
member of the council of the University of 
Buffalo and was for many years a member of 
the general administration committee. 

St. Bonaventure University and D’Youville 
College have awarded him honorary degrees. 

The schools of journalism at the University 
of Missouri and Syracuse University in 1956 
and 1958, respectively, awarded Mr. Kirch- 
hofer their medals for distinguished service 
in Journalism. 

He was elected to membership in the Na- 
tional Journalism Hall of Fame at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1959 and in 1960 was 
the recipient of the Canisius College Board 
of Regents Distinguished Citizen's Achieve- 
ment Award. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kirchhofer left Buffalo today 
on a vacation and expect to return in late 
April, 

NEVILLE WITH NEWS 9 YEARS 

Mr. Neville is a cum laude graduate of the 
University of Notre Dame. He began his 
newspaper career in Massachusetts with the 
Worcester Post and Boston Herald. 

He served in Ninth Air Force public rela- 
tions in the European theater during World 
War II after assignment as editor of the 
Richmond, Va., Air Base newspaper. 


He subsequently returned to the South 


Bend (Ind.) Tribune where he had been a 
police reporter and was in turn general re- 
porter, political writer, sports editor and 
Managing editor. He joined the News in 
early 1957 as assistant to the editor and was 
made managing editor in 1958. 

Mr. Neville is vice president of the New 
York State Society of Newspaper Editors, a 
member of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, and a member of the board 
of directors of the Associated Press Managing 
Editors Association. 

BROWNE A NIEMAN FELLOW 


Mr. Browne was born in the State of Wash- 
ington but grew up in California and is an 
alumnus of Stanford University. His early 
newspaper experience was obtained as a re- 
porter and staff writer on the Sacramento 
Union and other California newspapers. 

In the early 1940's Mr. Browne was desig- 
nated a Nieman Fellow, one of journalism’s 
most coveted awards, providing for a year of 
specialized graduate study at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He joined the editorial staff of the 
News in 1944. 

A past president of the National Confer- 
ence of Editorial Writers, Mr. Browne is an 
active member of Sigma Delta Chl, profes- 
sional journalism fraternity. 

He is also a member of the editorial board 
of the Society of Nieman Fellows which pub- 
lishes the monthly Nieman Reports, a high 
quality and influential magazine devoted to 
the field of journalism. 


An Inspired Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


- HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1966 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 


ington Post believes that setting up a 
permanent binational educational insti- 
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tution in India “is an imaginative and 
constructive piece of statesmanship.” 

As the Post points out, half of the ad- 
ministrators of this great fund will be 
American citizens and half Indian citi- 
zens—drawn mostly from private life. 

The paper adds: 

A century from now, men and women in 
India well may look back upon this day as 
one most memorable in the annals of edu- 
cation and in the history of two friendly 
peoples. 


Because I feel sure that those of my 
colleagues who did not see the editorial 
will want to read it through, I offer it 
now for inclusion in the RECORD. 

[From the Washington Post, Mar. 29, 1966] 
An INSPIRED AcT 


Use of $300 million of the U.S. rupee ac- 
counts to set up a permanent binational 
educational institution in India is an imagi- 
native and constructive piece of statesman- 
ship. It will make available for the purpose 
of encouraging innovations in both child and 
adult education in India around $10 million 
a year by an ingenious plan for investing 
the principal in the bonds of India. 

The President must have been delighted 
to disclose this scheme in his remarks wel- 
coming to this country Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. It begins her visit here with the 
announcement of a joint venture that is at 
once a symbol of the present friendship of 
the two nations and an earnest of their 
mutual confidence in the future. For such 
an investment in education is an investment 
in the future. 

Because the funds come from rupee ac- 
counts accumulated through the provision 
of Public Law 480 shipments of food, this 
venture happily combines present aid and 
future good. The 20 percent of the rupee 
credits for grain shipments have been set 
aside to the accounts of the United States, 
and the fund, already amounts to $575 mil- 
lion. This fund is for expenses of the United 
States Government in India. It could not be 
put to better purposes than this. The Presi- 
dent has only to exercise the waiver pro- 
visions in the law and the transfer of rupees 
will take place unless Congress negatives the 
allocation, It certainly will not do so, and 
the educational effort—so like the work un- 
dertaken by some of our great American 
foundations—will go forward. 

Half of the administrators of this great 
fund will be American citizens and half In- 
dian citizens—drawn mostly from private 
life. The vision and generosity of govern- 
ment will put into the hands of these educa- 
tors an incredible opportunity for good works 
and great deeds. A century from now, men 
and women in India well may look back upon 
this day as one most memorable in the an- 


nals of education and in the history of two 


friendly peoples. 


Port of Oakland Dedicates Flagpole and 
Flag to U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1966 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the Port of Oakland, Calif., dedicated a 
flagpole and raised a United Nations flag 
on it in commemoration of the 20th an- 
niversary of the founding of the United 
Nations. This flag will fly each day as 
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a symbol of the worldwide interest in 
peace and America’s determination to be 
a part of this international endeavor. 

The Port of Oakland has ships from 
all over the world calling at its docks 
each week. I know that the foreign 
sailors coming in on these vessels will 
be assured of America’s determination to 
work for peace throughout the world 
when they see this symbol of such an 
effort flying in Jack London Square in 
Oakland. 


I am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD a newspaper article from 
the Oakland Tribune of March 25 giving 
the account of Ambassador Goldberg's 
remarks just prior to raising this flag. 
Also, I am pleased to insert the message 
which President Johnson sent for the 
ceremony. 

GOLDBERG Raisers U.N. BANNER IN LONDON 
SQUARE 

United Nations Ambassador Arthur Gold- 
berg raised the flag of the United Nations 
in Jack London Square today as several hun- 
dred onlookers applauded—and one shouted: 
“Don’t raise that flag.” 

A lone opposition picket paraded in front 
of the lawn where the blue and white flag 
went up. 

Taking note of opposition to raising the 
standard in the square, Joseph W. Chaudet, 
president of the Oakland Board of Port Com- 
missioners, declared: 

“The opponents of the board’s decision 
have been loud, long and wrong. 

A congratulatory telegram from President 
Lyndon B. Johnson was read. 

Goldberg noted that Astronauts Edward 
White and James McDivitt carried a U.N. 
flag around the globe in their Gemini cap- 
sule, and quoted their later comment: 

“When you go around the world in 90 
minutes, you don’t see any national boun- 
daries; you see only one world.” 

The Ambassador added: 

“We raise this flag in support, confidence 
and determination to carry out what every 
American wants based on the principle of 
freedom and liberty for people everywhere,” 
the Ambassador said. 

Fremont High School provided the band 
and honor guard. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1968. 
Mr. C. STANLEY Woop, 
Chairman, U.N. Flag Committee, 
Oakland, Calif.: 

Iam happy to join with Ambassador Gold- 
berg and all who participate in Oakland's 
flagraising ceremony in observance of the 
20th anniversary of the United Nations. 

In San Francisco only a few months ago, 
at the 20th anniversary commemorative ses- 
sion of the United Nations, I stated that 
the U.N. has taken root in human need and 
that it has established a shape and a pur- 
pose and a meaning of its own. 

I repeat that basic principle again today. 

I repeat what is so obvious and so en- 
couraging. Mankind has found a forum in 
the United Nations. Mankind has come to- 
gether in the United Nations. Man’s hopes 
have leaped and his fears have shrunk be- 
cause of the force and influence of the United 
Nations. 

And man will go on in hope. The United 
Nations will go on. It has already acted 
more than 50 times to keep the peace. It 
will continue to act, to keep faith with man's 
hope, until there is true and lasting peace. 

You who are gathered here in Oakland 
honor this noble purpose. You advance this 
shining vision. You commemorate a vital 
instrument of civilization, and you are to be 
commended for your faith and 

Lynpon B. JOHNSON. 
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Lollipops and Launchingpads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 28, 1966 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the Aero- 
nautics Museum at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution is opening for public inspection 
a display of art that may well be a por- 
tent of the future. For you see, Mr. 
Speaker, the art is representative of the 
thinking of the 5- and 6-year-olds of 
my district in terms of their views about 
the space age. 

Under the auspices of the Douglas 
Missile and Space Systems Division co- 
operating with Orange County School 
Districts, thousands of kindergartners 
grasped paint and crayons and with un- 
leashed and volatile imagination have 
given the adult world an uninhibited pic- 
ture of the age of space. 

Donald Douglas, chairman of the 


board, Douglas Aircraft, Inc.: Charles 


Able, Douglas group vice president, mis- 
sile and space systems; Walt Disney, and 
Robert Gilruth, Director of NASA's 
Manned Spacecraft Center, served as 
judges. After a harrowing, tightlipped, 
but thoroughly enjoyable “hash” session, 
these noted critics selected the 33 best— 
many of them as good as the work pro- 
duced during the current craze for pop 
and op art. 

The exhibition, after being displayed 
at the Aeronautics Museum, will be ex- 
hibited around the world. 

Douglas Aircraft has described this 
imaginative endeavor in the following 
way: 

Turn today's 5- and 6-year-olds loose with 
a full color spectrum of crayons, tempera, and 
water colors and here's the vivid result 
surprisingly sophisticated, yet delightfully 
ingenuous views of cutting ae space stations, 
moon rockets, moonscapes, and launchings. 
Make no mistake about it, these children 
are the first space age generation. They 
were infants when our pioneer astronauts 
made their way into near space, but the time 
they reach third grade man will have landed 
on the Moon and looked beyond Mars. Be- 
lieving that if yesterday's fantasies are to- 
day's realities, then today’s youngsters are 
tomorrow's space experts, the Douglas Mis- 
sile and Space Systems Division asked public 
school ers of Orange County, 
Calif., to Ilustrate their very individual con- 
cepts of a variety of space themes. Unaware 
of contests, awards of exhibitions, and un- 
hampered by graphic aids, these children 
responded to suggestions given by their 
teachers with unfetered imaginations. Will 
America's future space programs be passed 
on to creative and knowledgeable hands? 


Anyone viewing the exhibit will have 
a positive answer for the question raised 
in the last sentence, 

At the conclusion of my remarks, I 
would like to have printed the names of 
the winners of the space age art exhibit. 

WINNERS OF SPACE AGE ART EXHIBIT 

WINNERS OF THE FISCAL YEAR CALENDAR 

CONTEST 

Cover: David Jackson, “Trip to the Moon,” 
age 6, Dickerson School, Cypress District, 
10051 Bernadette Street, Buena Park, 
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1. Anita Moore, “Moon Rocket on Launch 
Pad,” Central School, Huntington Beach; 
teacher, Mrs. Mathers. 

2. Sally Faulkner, Men in Space,” age 5, 
Edison School, Santa Ana, 2063 Orange 
Avenue. 

3. Jacqueline Michielson, Weather Watch- 
er Satellite,” age 5, Marshall School, Garden 
Grove District; teacher, Barbara Crouch, 
15791 Bushard Street, Westminister. 

4. Arthur Alviso, “Rendezyous in Space," 
Walnut School, La Habra City Schools; 
teacher, Madeline Grubbs, 625 N. Walnut. 

5. Rick Murray, “Orbiting Space Station,” 
age 6, Laguna School, Fullerton; teacher, 
Dodson, 300 W. Laguna Road. 

6. Billy Schwerter, “Space Booster in 
Filght,” age 5, Ford School, Fullerton Dis- 
trict; teacher, Miss Graham, 315 N. Ford. 
REMAINING PORTION OF THE TOP 40 PARTICI- 

FANTS OF THE FISCAL YEAR CALENDAR CONTEST 

1. Kathleen, Emory School, Buena Park. 

2. David Strasburg. Violette School, 
Garden Grove; teacher, Doreen Lende. 

3. Jane Dempsey, “Weather Watcher 
Satellite,” John R. Peterson School, Hunt- 
ington Beach; teacher, Mrs. Green. 

4. Shannon Schneider, Trip to the Moon.” 
age 5, Dickerson School, Cypress District. 

5. D'lisa Olson, age 5, Richman School; 
Mrs. Goodman, teacher, 

6. Kevin Kane, “Spaceship,” Central 
School, Huntington Beach; teacher, Miss 
Kfnalfy. 

7. Addie Flanagan, “Orbiting Space Sta- 
tion,” Walnut School, La Habra City Schools; 
teacher, Madeline Grubbs, 

8. Wanny Callaci, “Close-up of a Satellite,” 
John R. Peterson School, Huntington Beach; 
teacher, Mrs. Green. 

9. “Inside a Space Station.“ Rosita School; 
teacher, Mrs. Penderghast. 

10, Francis Kresuda, “Man in Spaceship,” 
age 5, Evans School, Garden Grove; teacher, 
Mrs, Karen Heidreder. 

11, Luis Valadez, “Spaceman on the Moon,” 
age 5, Woodcrest School, Fullerton; teacher, 
O. Peterson. 

12. Kenneth Lasky, “Sky Rocket,” Tierra 
Rica, La Habra city schools; teacher, Con- 
stance Newman. 

13. Terri Swenson, age 6, Pacific Drive 
School, Fullerton; teacher, Cuppy. 

14. Harold Bogards, “Trip to the Moon,” 
age 5, Dickerson School, District, 

15. Annette Heath, Inside a Blockhouse,” 
Monroe School, Garden Grove; teacher, Miss 
Broome. 

16. Cherri Richardson, “Weather Watcher 
Satellites.“ age 5, Monroe School, Garden 
Grove; teacher, Miss Broome. 

17. Gloria Sharon, age 6, Evans School, 
Garden Grove; teacher, Mrs. Miller. 

18. John Munroe, “Rendezvous in Space,” 
age 5, Orangethorpe School, Fullerton; 


, Bogle. 

19. Jay Sneddon, “A Trip to the Moon,” 
age 6, Ford School, Fullerton; teacher, Miss 
Graham. 

20. Vikki Groff, age 6, Riverdale School, 
Garden Grove; teacher, Fay Barrow. 

21. Karen Enarson, “Going to the Moon,” 
age 5, Price School, Anaheim School District; 
teacher, Barbara Bethard. 

22. Joy Moore, “A Trip to the Moon,” age 
6, Cypress School, Cypress District. 

23. Kathleen Birgen, Walnut School, La 
Habra city schools, “Rendezvous in Space.” 

24. Tina Grodellis, “Closeup of a Satel- 
Ute,“ Walnut School, La Habra city schools; 
teacher, Madeline Grubbs, 

25. Gregor Haller, “Rendezvous in Space,” 
Walnut School, La Habra city schools; 
teacher, Almaretta Williams, 

26. Cyndy Delosautos, “Closeup of a Satel- 
lite,” age 5, Clara J. King, Cypress District. 

27. Paul Clark, “Capsule With Spacemen,” 


age 5, Post School, Garden Grove; teacher, 
F. Griffin. 
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28. Dennis Ziegler, “Trip to the Moon,” 
age 5, Dickerson School, Oypress District. 

29. Terry Hebert, Village View, Ocean View 
School District; teacher, Miss Hendrickson. 

30. Jack Fleming, “Refueling at a Space 
Station,” age 6, Betsy Ross School, Anaheim. 

$1. Scott Pickles, Village View School, 
Ocean View School District; teacher, Miss 
Hendrickson. 

32. Unknown. 

33. Unknown. 


Leadership on African Affairs in the 
Department of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1966 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to salute two distin- 
guished public servants who have made 
significant contributions to the develop- 
ment of American policy with respect to 
Africa. 

I wish to commend first the Honorable 
G. Mennen Williams, who after a out- 
standing career as Governor of Michigan 
served with imagination and insight as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Africa. 

In addition, I wish to commend the 
work of his able deputy, J. Wayne 
Fredericks, and I am pleased to say that 
while I am proud that Mr. Fredericks 
was born in the congressional district I 
represent in Indiana, I would want to 
compliment him for his outstanding 
service no matter the place of his birth. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert at this point in the Record the 
text of editorials in the New York Times 
and the Washington Post and an article 
by Charles Bartlett in the Washington 
Evening Star with respect to leadership 
in the Department of State in the field 
of African affairs. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York (N. T.) Times, 
Mar. 18, 1966] 
No Tun To DISENGAGE 

Joseph Palmer II has impressive qualifica- 
tions to be Assistant Secretary of State for 
Africa. A career diplomat, he has had long 
experience of the new Africa and is held in 
esteom by many of its leaders. His relations 
with the career officers who staff and in many 
cases head the U.S. missions in Africa should 
be easier than those of his predecessor, 
G. Mennen Williams. 

Everyone interested in African problems 
will hope, however, that Mr. Palmer was not 
appointed to scale down America’s commit- 
ments to Africa, a course Many career offi- 
cers advocate. Given the Vietnam involve- 
ment and the enduring problems of Latin 
America and Europe, Africa cannot claim 
very high priority in the ovorall American 
foreign policy effort. But it would be against 
the best interests of the United States to 
attempt substantial disengagement from 
Africa on the excuse of responsibilities else- 
where. 

African leaders will be watching closely to 
see if the departure of Mr. Williams will mean 
a slackening in U.S. support for Britain's 
effort to bring down by economic sanctions 
the white rebel regime in Rhodesia. They 
will watch closely for dilution of the Ameri- 
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can stand against apertheid in South Africa, 
never militant In any case, 

Recent developments, particularly in west 
Africa, offer frech opportunities for imagi- 
native American-help and cooperation, The 
ouster of Kwame Nkrumah gives hope for 
eventual economic stability in that promis- 
ing country, The stability provided by the 
army regime in Nigeria could open up new 
opportunities for effective American assist- 
ance and for fruitful private investment. 

Mr. Williams had weaknesses, but he did 
persuade Africans that the United States 
wes genuinely interested in their problems 
and ready to help in their solution. It will 
be up to Mr. Palmer to convince Africans that 
the interest is an enduring one. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 13, 1966] 


Soarsups 


Assistant Secretary of State G. Mennen 
Williams, who has emerged from his submer- 
sion in African affairs to seek the Democratic 
nomination for Senator in Michigan, was a 
phenomenon in Washington. The first of 
President Kennedy's appointees (who must 
have been dismayed at the relatively small 
reward for his substantial political support), 
he stuck it out for more than 5 years. He 
began his approach to African affairs as if 
he were still running for Governor, and he 
was responsible for propagating many naive 
notions. Yet he also placed a therefore 
largely ignored continent on the State De- 
partment map, and he established helpful 
rapport with some African leaders. 

His failings did not arise from want of 
energy or idealism. From his woolly first 
tendencies to regard African motives as 
99 (ng percent pure, to confuse nationalism 
and tribalism with Western democracy and 
to equate independence with utopia, “Soapy” 
learned a great deal—though not until after 
he had infuriated the Portuguese for the 
wrong reasons and given the British, who 
hardly needed to be urged to grant self-gov- 
ernment, a bad case of the shakes. He suc- 
ceeded in conveying an appreciation of Amer- 
ican Interest, although some in the adminis- 
tration regarded him as not sufficiently tough 
minded. Most of the big decisions were made 
at a higher level, while the details were left 
to his extremely able career deputy, J. Wayne 
Fredericks. 

There is certainly an argument for bring- 
ing fresh blood into the upper echelons of 
the State Department, and sometimes a poli- 
ticlan, with his knowledge of people and 
usual absence of starchiness, can be highly 
effective. “Soapy” was by no means a wash- 
out, but his experience demonstrated that 
prior knowledge of the area to which an ap- 
pointee Is assigned is still a useful qualifi- 
cation, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 21, 1966] 
RUSK'S SELECTIONS a CONTRADICTION 
(By Charles Bartlett) 


Secretary Dean Rusk's selection of a career 
foreign service officer, Joseph Palmer, to head 
his bureau of African affairs is a significant 
instance of the contradiction which exists 
between js philosophy and his practice in ad- 
ministering the State Department. 

No Secretary of State in modern history 
has complained more often or vehemently at 
the inertia beneath him. He has entreated 
and ordered his assistant secretaries to take 
the broadest possible vlewa of their responsi- 
bilities. He has said time and again that 
he wants much more than a bureaucracy. 
And yet he has almost entirely surrounded 
himself with a hierarchy of men for whom 
government Is a career. 

Of the top 20 posts in the State Depart- 
ment, only 7 are now held by men with 
roots in the private sector: Rusk himself: 
George Ball (who threatens to return to his 
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law practice this June); Averell Harriman, 
and 4 ex-professors—Falt Rostow, Anthony 
Solomon, Lincoln Gordon and Charles 
Frankel, The 14 others, including the 2 
most recent appointments (Palmer and 
Dixon Donnelly, the new Assistant Secretary 
for Public Afairs) are federal men of long 
standing, 

Most of the 14 are shining examples of 
their species: They have climbed a long lad- 
der and they are hard to fault in terms of 
character and experience. But the point re- 
mains that they bear the restraints of orga- 
nization men who must weigh their initiative 
against thelr necessity to persist in the 
bureaucracy, perhaps long after the John- 
son administration. 

This point is important against the State 
Department's big new mandate, long sought 
by Rusk. All the coordinating functions of 
Overseas activities, taken into the White 
House in Harry Truman's time and kept 
there until McGeorge Bundy left town 3 
weeks ago, have now been vested in the State 
Department, This gives the Department a 
broad leverage which leaves no room, as Rusk 
declared in a recent memo to his staff, for 
parochial viewpoints.” 

The point is particularly important in re- 
gard to Africa, a continent in flux which 
holds many implications for the future of 
the planet, Yet its diplomats are hard 
pressed to draw the attention of American 
policymakers and legislators. Rusk himself 
has never traveled as Secretary of State to 
Africa and he has made one speech on the 
subject in 5 years. 

John Kennedy was fascinated by the chal- 
lenge of the new African leaders and he 
brought 22 of them to Washington on state 
visits while he was President. Lyndon John- 
son, gripped by more immediate problems, 
has inyited only two of them here in the last 
28 months. This is certainly one factor in 
the recent finding after long travels by a 
House subcommittee that most Africans feel 
the United States has little interest in their 
continent. 

Rusk has consistently maintained that 
Africa is the primary responsibility of Britain 
and the European powers whose economic 
ties have outlasted their colonial bonds. His 
thesis was indorsed in 1962 by the Clay com- 
mittee, zealous to find ways to cut back for- 
eign aid. Rusk's preoccupation with the cold 
war and the President's preoccupation with 
crises have served to create a very real divi- 
sion of interest. 

The exclusion of Africa as a prime concern 
is appealing to a government already bowed 
with responsibilities, But the Rusk thesis 
tends in practice to ignore the fact that 
when real trouble flares in Africa, the United 
States inevitably is thrust into the heart of 
it. 

This was true In the Congo and it will be 
true in southern Africa if the British mis- 
handle Rhodesia and now the seeds of a racial 
war. One mark of the Government's dispo- 
sition to put African issues at the foot of 
the agenda is the fact that the President has 
no policy at present on the converging prob- 
lems caused by South Africa's obduracy. 

Two major accomplishments by the team of 
G. Mennen Williams and Wayne Fredericks, 
who have conducted African affairs over the 
last 5 years, were their tireless efforts to per- 
suade the Africans that this country does 
care about them and their readiness to buck 
the Rusk thesis at moments when it seemed 
important for the United States to take the 
lead. 

The African Bureau must continue to strive 
for top-level attention and imaginative in- 
itiatives. Palmer is a distinguished career 
officer but his Federal roots are bound to in- 
hibit him. It may be merely that Rusk works 
more comfortably with career officials. The 
danger is that the selection may dampen the 
struggle which Williams and Fredericks have 
waged to keep this Government abreast of 
events in Africa. 
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Rose Levinson, Outstanding Pittsburgh 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer for the Recor the fine 
tribute to my good friend, Mrs. Samuel M. 
Levinson, Rose Levinson, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Rose Levinson has succeeded as career 
girl, wife, mother, and now sadly, as 
widow. Rose is an object lesson to 
widows on the way to return to happi- 
ness, how to be active in community, wel- 
fare, and cultural affairs. 

Her activities point the way for a re- 
warding life for all widows, and those 
burdened down by the loss of an unre- 
placeable loved one. Rose Levinson's 
course is to be brave and cheerful, be 
active and help others. Cheers for Rose 
Levinson. 

The tribute follows: 

From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Squirrel News, 

Mar. 17, 1966] 
Her Lire Is SHARED WitH Many 
(By Sara Rosenblum) 

Widows—bless ‘em—often prove them- 
selves the salt of the earth. Particularly 
those who, when life’s eventuality strikes, 
don't cry, “Why did this happen to me?” 

But instead, after time eases their heart- 
aches somewhat, pull themselves up by their 
bootstraps. They dry their tears and look 
about. And before long find there are 


countless others who are bearing even 


Greater burdens. By helping these they 
often find a measure of happiness for them- 
selves. And add luster to their lives. 

Our community has countless such cou- 
rageous women. An ou example is 
Mrs. Samuel M. Levinson, of 5430 Forbes 
Avenue. As most everyone knows, her late 
husband, whom everybody knew as Sam 
Levinson, was founder and later board chair- 
man of the Levinson Steel Co. With a warm 
outgoing personality he was a part of our 
city’s history and a vital force in its civic, 
cultural, religious, and charitable activities, 

During their 51 years of devoted life to- 
gether Rose Levinson was in the environment 
of constant welfare doing. Thus, long be- 
fore she had to go it alone, it came naturally 
to her. And her selfiess activities are almost 
beyond counting. 

Now let's go back somewhat. The former 
Rose Reuben graduated from Fifth Avenue 
High. Evenings she taught there and dur- 
ing the day was a secretary. She met young 
Sam, a handsome athlete, at a basketball 
game. They married in 1913. 

At once Rose knew what she wanted: four 
children before she would reach 30, and to 
become the best wife and mother possible. 

She took courses in home economics, first 
aid, home nursing, and prenatal care. Also 
nutrition and child logy. By age 30 
she almost had it made. But not quite. In- 
stead of four children the stork had delivered 
three. 

Son Aaron P. Levinson now capably heads 
his dad's steel firm. Daughter June is Mrs. 
Louls Siegel and Hves next door to mom. 
Netta is married to Rabbi Earle Grollman in 
Boston. There are eight grandchildren. Al- 
ready one of them has made headlines. 
Grandson Jimmie, a 1964 Harvard graduate 
and pianist, is with U.S. AID 
in New Delhi, India. 
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Recently there was a flurry of excitement 
among the Levinsons. They received an in- 
vitation from U.S. Ambassador to India, 
Chester Bowles and wife, to attend a piano 
récital at the Roosevelt House in Chanakya- 
puri. Followed by a dinner and reception at 
the Embassy. To hear and honor Pianist F. 
James Levinson, Aaron’s boy. 

When her youngsters started school, Rose 
Levinson got a project of her own, Plano and 
voice specializing in nursery songs. She di- 
rected the Eastern Star choir for 24 years. 
And 27 years ago organized the first Mother's 
Club—the Alpha Epsilon Phi, in which she’s 
still active. 

Our neighbor worked in the Red Cross 
blood bank for 3 years. And she reads to the 
blind hours at a time. And now listen to 
this. She has given 15 years of uninter- 
rupted service as teacher in our neighbor- 
hood home for crippled children. 

In the classroom, she aids teacher Lorraine 
Briskman. In fact, she’s often referred to 
as Lorraine's right hand. The children 
idolize her and call her Aunt Rose. So does 
everybody else there. Through the James 
Rachel Levinson Foundation, a piece of 
- equipment has been presented to the school's 
education department for the children’s use. 

year it’s something different. 

Our neighbor deserves much praise but 
she'll have none of it. Her manner is quiet 
and unassuming. Just a lovely neighbor 
with a natural school-girl complexion—who 
knows what's to be done, and does it. 

Gives you a warm feeling, doesn't it, having 
Rose Levinson in our neighborhood. 


Important Principle at Stake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow April 5, the House will con- 
sider the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill which includes, among other 
items, funds for the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities. I call 
to my colleagues attention an editorial 
from the New York Herald-Tribune of 
today, April 4, which states a very im- 
portant principle at stake as we consider 
this legislation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the editorial at this point in the 
RECORD. 

TROUBLE FOR THE ARTS FOUNDATION 

Already the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities, created by Congress 
only last September, is running into con- 
gressional trouble. A house appropriations 
subcommittee has cut the $5 million author- 
ized by the bill for the arts endowment to 
$4 million and denied the money authorized 
for the humanities endowment altogether. 
Chief among the subcommittee’s complaints 
seems to have been that the endowments’ 
plans for spending the money were not yet 
sufficiently detailed. 

This complaint, however, cuts to the heart 
of the philosophy behind the Foundation: 
that Federal support for the arts and hu- 
manities should be provided, but that it 
should be insulated from Federal control. 
Critics of the bill originally protested that 
nothing would more stifie creativity in the 
arts and humanities than the “dead hand” 
of Government, and nothing would be better 
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calculated to realize their fears than to have 
the endowments answerable to a congres- 
sional committee for their choices of projects. 

Each endowment has been provided with 
a highly distinguished council of private 
expects, who may know little about legis- 
lating but know a great deal about the arts 
and humanities. The amount of money in- 
volved is relatively small. The principle at 
stake—support without interference—is 
large. The matter is expected to come be- 
fore the House this week. By all means let 
the experiment be funded so that it can 
proceed in the only way that success is pos- 
sible, which is to leave the decisions in the 
hands of the Foundation itself and its 
councils. 


Perspectives, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1966 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity in- 
dicated that one of the industries which 
is doing an outstanding job in adminis- 
tering a Job Corps center is Litton In- 
dustries, Inc. It was the intention of 
Congress that private enterprise groups 
be given an opportunity to administer 
these all-important training centers 
which are in the forefront of our coun- 
try’s war on poverty. 

In addition to the OEO statement, Mr. 
Charles B. Thornton, chairman of Litton 
Industries, received a Job Corps flag 
from Vice President HUMPHREY on 
March 10. 

At this time, I would like to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech 
given by Mr. Thornton on March 4 be- 
fore the 35th National Business Confer- 
ence of the Harvard Business School 
Association in New York City. These 
remarks give a great insight into why 
Litton Industries are making such a fine 
contribution to the Great Society’s effort 
to eliminate poverty in this great land: 
(Remarks of Charles B. Thornton, chairman, 

Litton Industries, Inc., 35th National Busi- 

ness Conference, Harvard Business School 

Association, March 4, 1966) 

PERSPECTIVES, 1966 

The objectives of this conference are 
clear—namely, that education, business, and 
Government must unite, and unite effec- 
tively, to tackle the tremendous job of ele- 
mentary poverty, a task which no society in 
history has undertaken with any reasonable 
success, 

That the businessman should be concerned 
about poverty, as he is about other prob- 
lems of our Nation should be no surprise. 
Yet there are those who characterize the 
businessman as something less than patri- 
otic and compassionate, For some unknown 
reason, the word seems to have gotten 
around that the businessman is for pov- 
erty—not against it. Such an absurdity too 
often goes unchallenged. If there is any 
responsible businessman or industrialist who 
believes poverty in our midst is good for 
this country, I don’t know him. 

There are many reasons why this Nation is 
great, and one of these is that it has a strong 
and ever-expanding industrial base. In the 
forefront of this Nation’s growth are hun- 
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dreds of thousands of businessmen and in- 
dustrialists who are the visionary planners, 
the organizers, the innovators, and leaders in 
meeting the challenges of today, and forging 
the opportunities of tomorrow. 

Most of you have built new enterprises, or 
expanded older ones on products that did not 
exist a few years ago. Still others of you 
have plans and projections based upon the 
anticipated development of presently un- 
known products and services, which will 
mean still more jobs and oppotrunities. 

Over 72 million people are employed in 
America today, and 7 out of 10 are in jobs 
that did not exist at the beginning of this 
century. American industry is progressing 
at a furious rate in the creation of jobs, and 
this is the foundation of the overall economic 
health of our Nation. In just 16 years, the 
national output of goods and services, as 
measured by our gross national product, has 
doubled, and by 1980 it should double again. 

Our Government can stimulate, our edu- 
cational institutions can make great contri- 
butions, and labor will do its part, but it is 
crystal clear that it is the job of business and 
industry to provide the structural and eco- 
nomic base that will further strengthen this 
Nation and bring into reality the Great 
Society. 

The problems of the poor will not go away. 
We should not think that burying them in 
the slums of our cities, or scattering them 
over the countryside will make them any less. 
They are problems and real problems, and 
their solution requires an effective working 
relationship between Government and 
business. 

The President and the Congress saw this 
and provided in the Job Corps legislation for 
a direct business participation. In effect, 
they said that since free enterprise is based 
on the individual, all individuals must be 
developed to a greater potential if we are 
to get the best from our system. Further, 
as a principal element in the free enterprise 
system, industry should take an even greater 
part in this development process. 

To be more specific, I would like to take 
a few minutes to share with you our own 
participation in the Job Corps. 

As background I should say that our com- 
pany, like most of yours, has training pro- 
grams for its employees. During the last 
10 years, we have given some form of train- 
ing to over 15,000 of our employees. This has 
Tanged from on-the-job training, retrain- 
ing, work-while-learning, and many forms of 
educational ald, including scholarships in 
our nation’s colleges and universities, 

Our training activities, however, have been 
directed primarily to upgrading and re- 
orienting the skills of our own employees 
to keep pace with the rapidly changing 
technical content and complexity of our 
products. As late as 4 years ago, over 50 
percent of our current 6,000 products either 
did not exist or have had major technological 
design changes. To make our training pro- 
grams as effective as possible, we brought 
together professional teachers and specialists 
from the outside, and coupled them with 
our company’s engineering, production, 
marketing, administrative, and management 
personnel. 

As a result, we have and are continuing 
to develop training aids, equipments, and 
techniques which have resulted in even 
better training at less cost to our company. 

Even though our efforts in this field were 
initially directed toward personnel in in- 
dustry, we have found that many of our in- 
novations were applicable on a broader basis. 
Consequently, when Mr. Shriver invited in- 
dustry to participate in the Job Corps train- 
ing program, our educational systems divi- 
sion decided to submit a proposal for a prime 
contract to create and run a training center. 

In January 1965, we signed a contract to 
take over Camp Parks, an abandoned mili- 
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tary installation in northern California, and 
in it we established a training program {for 
boys to be selected by the Government. 

I must admit his decision was made with 
some hesitation after considering the risks 
involved. We knew that these boys would 
come from a segment of our population 
which has been left behind. Few, if any, 
would hare ever held a job. All would be 
school dropouts, and many would scarcely 
be able to read and write. These would be 
boys whom others had previously tried to 
help and had given up. The rellef roles and 
sometimes the police blotter were thelr prin- 
cipal identification with our society. 

But we believed that industry, as a re- 
sponsible major institution in a free society, 
must accept a share of the job of bringing 
forward that segment of our population. 
Further, we believe that industry can do this 
job better than any other segment of our 
society. So we accepted the challenge. 

We worried about potential incidents 
which might be harmful to the reputation 
of our company and about embarrassing po- 
Utical criticism. But we determined to ac- 
cept the risk. We also thought of stock- 
holders who might be critical that our com- 
pany would launch Into such a venture, even 
though a small profit was involved, 

The start-up was encouraging. We agreed 
to get the camp operating in 90 days; it was 
functioning in 45. An adequate staff was 
required in 75 days; it was available in 30 
days. k 

And then the boys began to arrive. They 
came from all the 50 States, in all sizes and 
shapes and conditions. They were school 
dropouts, from the first grade to high school. 
They were from cities, towns, and rural areas. 
All ethnic groups were represented. They 
ranged from the aggressive, belligerent boys 
who carried a chip on their shoulders and 
wanted to fight, to the passive, timid boys 
who had completely given up. They were all 
volunteers and had been proceed by the 
US. Employment Services across the country, 
but in too many instances, they appeared to 
be boys that somebody just wanted to get 
out of town. 

Fires and fights soon started. Since the 
boys could leave the program anytime they 
made up their minds to, our initial worry 
was who would leave first, the boys or the 
carefully chosen staff which we had placed in 
charge of Camp Parks, These worries were 
short lived. 

In the light of the burning buildings, our 
sta rolled up their sleeves and started to 
work with complete dedication and a deter- 
mination to salvage these boys for America, 
With few exceptions, the boys wanted an 
opportunity. Even though most of them 
entered the program with skepticism, they 
began slowly to respond. 

As our people came to see the problems 
first hand, we soon learned that the budget 
was inadequate, and that many of our plans 
had to be reivsed and changed. 

The medical budget had been based upon 
the average for boys of this age group. How- 
ever, few had ever had any kind of medical 
care, and even fewer had ever been to a 
dentist. The dentistry bill alone has over- 
run so far by $750,000, with another quarter 
of a million for other medical services, 

The food budget was based upon the GI 
3,500 calories a day. It has been running 
6,000 calories a day. This adds up to $700,- 
000 during the 2-year contract period. 

The psychologists tell us tat to these boys, 
food is a symbol. The ability to eat a lot is 
important to them, even though it runs be- 
yond their physical needs. 

We learned that instruction on a small- 
group basis had to be combined with individ- 
ual learning. Even the boys who chose the 
same courses, though willing, could not prog- 
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ress equally together. This is understandable 
as their previous school levels varied 30 
widely. 

We also learned that the boys who couldn't 
read or write were the most sensitive and 
often the most belligerent. To learn the 
A B C's was considered kid stuff and they 
wanted no part of it. This was largely solved 
as they began to show interest in one or 
more of the training programs coupled with 
our staff's liberal use of an old American 
principle—the incentive system, 

For example, those in electronic assembly 
were told that when they learned to read the 
instruction manuals, they would be given 
parts to assemble a small radio which they 
could keep if it worked. The learning aids 
and teachers in our reading facilities were 
soon overwhelmed. Once they started, the 
boys were determined to proceed rapidly, and 
these facilities are now open day and night. 
In addition to the regular hours/during the 
day, many boys spend from 3 to 5 extra hours 
at night on their own learning to read and 
write, 

Last week I visited one group using teach- 
ing aids in individual booths. They were 
all at different reading levels. I talked to 
one fine looking boy from Oklahoma—a first- 
grade dropout—who could not even write his 
name 5 months ago. He has averaged 5 
hours a day, including Saturdays and Sun- 
days, learning to read. He already has his 
radio, and is now working harder than ever. 

Another boy showed me a Life magazine, 
saying, “I used to just look at the pictures. 
Now you know I read the writing and I know 
what they're all about.” His eyes were glis- 
tening. . 

Another boy in a booth seemed too em- 
barrassed to talk. He was just starting and 


pronounced and displayed on a machine. 
The instructor told me that the average 


erage of 200 applications from profes- 
sional teachers for every position available. 

‘There are over 2,000 boys at Camp Parks, 
and the first ones are beginning to graduate. 
Depending upon their ages, their previous 
level of education, and the relative complex- 
ity of the course chosen, the training varies 
from 6 months to 2 years. 

Upon graduation, each boy receives a gen- 
eral educational diploma from the Job Corps, 
and, in many instances, an accredited high 
school diploma. Of the few hundred who 
have graduated, about 15 percent have re- 
entered the public school system, about 50 
percent have found jobs in industry, and ap- 


boys not only below the entry level for jobs 
in industry, but also below the minimum 
level for military service. 

The motivation supplied by a fellow Corps- 
man getting a job has greater impact than 
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all the words in the world from our staff, or 
other “outsiders.” They follow each other's 
progress with intense interest, as indicated 
by the Camp Parks’ Corpsman's newspaper 
edited and published completely by the boys 
themselves—"Plunkett Lands Job,” “Eddie 
Kendall Hired by Telephone Co.“ and many 
more. 

Speaking of graduates, I think you would 
like to know that as the boys arrive they are 
relieved of any switchblade knives, lead pipes, 
and even homemade guns in their posses- 
sion. You should see the collection. Each 
boy is told that his name will be tagged to 
this property, and he may reclaim it when he 
leaves the camp. So far, not one single 
graduate—and I repeat—not one has asked 
for the return of his weapon. 

As I said a moment ago, it is still too 
early to judge, but if we assume, based upon 
our experience at Camp Parks, any reason- 
able degree of success of the Job Corps pro- 
gram, it will be one of the best investments 
America could make. 

The present cost of training a boy at Camp 
Parks is running between 63,500 and $4,500, 
depending upon his training period. Some 
critics have said that this is more costly 
than maintaining a student in many of our 
colleges and universities. To make the com- 
parison comparable, however, remember the 
6,000 calories and the million dollars spent 
on teeth and general health. Furthermore, 
these are boys with problems, and the train- 
ing center has them 24 hours a day, 7 days 
& week. 

We in the business world consider eco- 
nomic payout in determining the merits of 
an investment. If we apply that measure- 
ment to the Job Corps, it becomes an invest- 
ment that any prudent businessman would 
be willing for our nation to make. 

Remember that 70 percent of these boys 
came from families on relief. Furthermore, 
40 percent of their grandparents were also on 
relief. If we can break that cycle and can 
make them tax producers instead of problem 
tax consumers, we have added greatly to the 
strength of America. 

To keep a family on relief in California 
costs $5,000 a year, or $100,000 for one gen- 
eration. To keep a man in prison costs $8,000 


a year. 

Camp Parks is not intended to be a boys 
camp, nor a vacation outing. Its dropout 
rate has averaged 8 percent—not bad when 
you consider these boys were all 100 percent 
dropouts when they came here. It is in the 
deadly serious business of building citizens. 
How well this job is being done can only be 
measured by the performance of the boys 
during their long lifetime after they have 
completed their relatively few months in 
the Job Corps training program. 

Any way we look at it, we'll find that the 
breakeven point of this investment will be 
far lower than any previous minimum that 
we as businessmen have ever used as a 


tick. 

In closing, I would like to read just one 
of the many letters which Dr. Uslan, direc- 
tor of Camp Parks, has received. This one 
came after the boys returned from Christ- 
mas leave: 

Dran Sm: I would like to express my 
many thanks to you and your coworkers for 
the improvement I found in my son Paul. 
His conduct is much better, and his per- 
sonality is wonderful. We enjoyed him to 
the high. He made our Christmas a perfect 
one, We just love him to death. Now I 
must say that he used to have ways we did 
not like. I am so happy to see that Paul is 


bless every one of you. As I close I will say 
thanks again and again and again. 
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Passover in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
joyful season of Passover, I should like to 
convey to all my friends of the Jewish 
faith and cultural inheritance my 
warmly affectionate greetings, and my 
hope that for each of them the occasion 
may be one of rejoicing, of family love, 
of religious inspiration, and of renewed 
devotion to the ideal of freedom. For 
this is, I know well, a time of joyful feast- 
ing, whose central ceremony is the ritual 
meal called the seder; this is a time of 
worship and religious instruction; and, 
above all, this is the commemoration of 
an outstanding event in the history of 
the human struggle for freedom. 

On Tuesday, March 29, the 23d Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union convened. This congress 
will greatly influence the course of 
U.S.S.R. policy. In line with this 
thought, it would be most fitting if the 
Communist Party took action to guaran- 
tee freedom of religion toward its citizens 
of the Jewish faith. True recognition 
of the historic and religious identity of 
the Jewish people will have to involve 
much more. A thorough educational 
campaign by the Soviet Government to 
eradicate anti-Semitism; the allowance 
and even the support of Jewish institu- 
tions, Hebrew books and periodicals—in 
short, a Jewish cultural identity. 

There will be difficulties involved in 
accomplishing these things. This is a 
situation which has deep historical roots, 
and we in the United States know only 
too well that even the full weight of Gov- 
ernment policy will not erase discrimina- 
tion and restrictive practices overnight. 

I would like to insert an editorial 
which appeared in the April 2 edition of 
the Washington. Post dealing with this 
subject, entitled, “Passover in Moscow”: 

PASSOVER IN Moscow 

The Soviet Unſon's treatment of its Jews 
is a standing rebuke to a nation that claims 
to be humane and just. This contention 
was dolefully documented at a recent meet- 
ing of concerned Americans in New York. 
Sitting as the Ad Hoc Commission on the 
Rights of Soviet Jews, they reviewed fresh 
evidence of how assimilation is enforced 
on Soviet Jews by policy made at the top of 
Soviet society but denied them by bias exist- 
ing at the bottom. Caught in this fateful 
bind, the 3 million Jews of Russia are in 
a state of cultural and religious—and often, 
personal—despair. It is a despair keenly 
felt at this time of Passover, the holiday 
meant to mark the deliverance of Jews from 
oppression. 

In the last year or s0, Moscow has taken a 
few steps to recognize and repair their plight. 
A few more Yiddish books have been pub- 
lished, a few promises of religious articles 
made to synagogue congregants, a few civili- 
tles accorded Israel, a few general public 
statements made against anti-Semitism. Yet 
these gestures, however welcome, only 
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scratch the surface of a deeply rooted evil. 
A full-fledged campaign to give Soviet Jews 
the privileges and liberties which already be- 
long to other Soviet citizens is essential if 
the country’s reputation is not to be per- 
manently stained by the religious and cul- 
tural death of its Jews. 


I renew my expression of hope today, 
that freedom of religion will become a 
reality in the Soviet Union, for this 
Jewish feast to which I pay tribute is 
not only a major expression of religious 
faith and racial heritage for the Jewish 
people, but for all of America, it is a 
celebration of our most cherished na- 
tional ideal, freedom. From the Statue 
of Liberty welcoming the immigrant or 
visitor from abroad, to the figure crown- 
ing our Capitol dome itself, we enshrine 
the figure of liberty as one of the princi- 
pal symbols of our national character. 
On this occasion, Israel and America may 
well unite in expressing the sentiment 
so nobly set forth in the final stanza 
of the Star Spangled Banner: 
Blest with victory and peace, 

heaven-rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made and 
preserved us a Nation. 


may the 


Lab Animals Vital to Research Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr, Speaker, we have 
all received many letters asking us to 
support legislation which will prevent 
stealing of pets and insure humane treat- 
ment for laboratory animals. But if we 
enact legislation which is too restrictive, 
there is a danger that we will severely 
handicap medical researchers in their 
efforts to find a cure for cancer, heart 
disease, and other threats to human life. 

Much of the mail we have received 
has been from people who are sincerely 
concerned with the welfare of their pets. 
But the campaign has also been stimu- 
lated by people and organizations whose 
eventual goal is to prevent any medical 
research which uses experimental ani- 
mals. 

Recently Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, the 
distinguished health authority, wrote in 
the Minneapolis Star on the use of lab- 
oratory animals for medical research. 
He argued against legislation designed 
to so harass laboratory researchers that 
they no longer will be able to get much 
work done. 

A pet owner himself, Dr. 
stated: 

Surely, you must think more of the health 
of our millions of children than you do of 
the comfort of a few thousand animals. I 
love animals, but I love human beings much 
FWF 
appeal. 


Because Dr. Alvarez has written wisely 
on an issue on which we Congressmen 


Alvarez 
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have received more mail than any other 
I place his column in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp so that all of my colleagues will 
have a chance to read it. 
Lan ANIMALS VITAL TO RESEARCH EFFORTS 
(By Dr. Walter C. Alvarez) 


We humans are so funny. Recently, Drs. 
Salk and Sabin and the able men who worked 
before them and with them practically wiped 
off the face of the earth that horrible disease 
of children, poliomyelitis. These doctors re- 
moved a great fear from the hearts of mil- 
lions of mothers. 

Now, what puzzles me is that after receiv- 
ing magnificent gifts of this type from lab- 
oratory workers, why should hundreds of 
thousands of our people be writing to their 
Congressman to pass several laws, all de- 
signed to so harrass laboratory researchers 
that they no longer will be able to get much 
work done. One law would leave all research 
men at the mercy of some politician in Wash- 
ington who could tell them what they could 
and could not do. After 50 years of contact 
with the people who work to pass this type 
of law, I have learned that they are not so 
concerned with the good of animals as with 
their hatred of research and perhaps of scien- 
tific doctors. 

Recently, these haters of research have had 
Several articles published, designed to give 
our people the idea that most laboratory 
work is done on stolen pet dogs. After hav- 
ing spent 17 years in research laboratories, 
I can testify that the last thing the fine 
director of a laboratory wants is accidentally 
to buy someone's pet dog or cat. 

Curiously, the people who are now having 
such a fit over alleged dog stealing, are the 
ones responsible for it. They are responsible 
for it because they have always fought vio- 
lently to keep laboratory people from buying 
their needed dogs from pounds, If the haters 
of research really wanted to put a stop to dog 
stealing, they could do it overnight by per- 
mitting pound men to sell to laboratories the 
unclaimed and unwanted animals which or- 
dinarily are sacrificed. 

Years ago when I worked in laboratories, 
the people who were constantly attacking 
us were always making great efforts to pre- 
vent any pound man in the State from selling 
us a dog. To show that they hated medical 
research far more than they loved dogs, I 
need only say that once when my friend, the 
great Prof. Herbert Evans, wanted to get 
enough growth hormone with which to try 
to help a number of very unhappy boys who 
were failing to grow, he tried to buy the 
heads of dead dogs from a nearby pound, 
but was angrily turned away by the anti- 
research people. 

I sympathize deeply with people who fear 
the loss of their pets because I love animals 
myself. Here alongside me in my office is a 
picture of Judy, my beloved Persian cat who, 
as long as she lived, always sat in my lap as 1 
studied or wrote. I loved also the several 
dogs we had in our home. In my years in 
research laboratories, I never saw any cruelty 
to animals, and I know that our eminent 
director would instantly have fired any man 
caught hurting an animal. 

If you, my readers, would like to see cures 
for cancer and many other horrible diseases 
soon found, write and tell your Congressman 
not to join in this attack designed primarily 
to harass laboratory workers with laws that 
will make it more difficult for them to work. 

Surely, you must think more of the health 
of our millions of children than you do of 
the comfort of a few thousand animals. I 
love animals, but I love human beings much 
more, and this is why I am making this 
appeal. 
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Marcos-Lopez Booster Club Celebrates 
Election of Philippine President and 
Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our closest sister nations is the Republic 
of the Philippines. She was one of our 
bravest and most valuable allies during 
World War II. 

United States citizens of Filipino de- 
scent are among our most loyal and con- 
cerned patriots. They have close ties 
with the Philippines and special insight 
in all matters involving the island 
Republic. 


Mr. Manuel L. Luz, of Salinas, Calif., 
president of the Marcos-Lopez Booster 
Club, with his associates, conducted a 
program recently celebrating the election 
of Philippine President Ferdinand E. 
Marcos and Vice President Fernando Lo- 
pez. 

In his address, Mr. Luz expressed some 
of the hopes and aspirations which 
United States and Filipino citizens share. 
With these goals and standards, the 
nations of the Pacific may look forward 
to a bright future. 


I believe my colleagues, and other in- 
terested persons, will find much encour- 
agement in the statements of Mr. Luz. 
The full text of his remarks follows: 

The Republic of the Philippines is a nation 
of rich and wonderful legacies. From Spain 
which has ruled her for over four centuries, 
she inherited the love of God, the love of 
right, and the rich and consuming rewards of 
Christian living. From the United States, 
which took her over at the turn of the cen- 
tury, she has inherited the ideals of democ- 
racy, & government which endowed equal- 
ity for all and also an economy which offered 
full and equal opportunity to everyone. 

For many decades, this Republic enjoyed 
the distinction of being the only Christian 
nation in the East. She was equally proud 
to have been regarded as the show-window 
of democracy in the Orient. Obviously se- 
cure and happy under the prestige of these 
rare distinctions, her people were proudly 
singing to the world “Never shall invaders 
trample thy sacred shores,” a line embodied 
in their national anthem. 

But as they continually rode at the crest 
of these rare distinctions, the unforgettable 
and disastrous World War IT unceremoniously 
fell upon them and burst their balloon. 
Things commenced then to change, slowly, 
gradually but surely and definitely. Moral 
standards demoralized, retrogressed unre- 
strictively. 

The Ten Commandments—the very heart 
and soul of the Christian movement—dis- 
appeared In the hearts and souls of the 
people. Thou shall not kill; thou shall not 
stcal; thou shall not commit adultery, or 
covet the other man’s wife; and all other 
“thou shall nots” stood no longer sacred. 

They have totally lost their deep meanings, 
their sacred significance. They lost their 
proper direction. Their solemn spirit. The 
Philippines, thorefore, and this is obvious to 
the keen visitor, relinquished its designation 
as the only Christian nation in the East. The 
country and its many people still profess 
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Christianity, but surely it can be no longer 
a Christian nation, practically. 

And, too, the democratic processes, law 
and order, government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people, have been so dis- 
torted, abused, ignored, and forgotten, that 
to the visitor, it becomes evident that it has 
assumed, adopted, and practiced the philoso- 
phy of a government of the rich, for the rich, 
and by the rich. The common tao, the man 
of the streets, the workingman, the poor 
and the ones who enjoyed no affiliation to 
the rich and the powerful by blood or other 
considerations deserve not an iota of any 
consideration, It seemed to be a deliberate 
and a calculated step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. 

There is obviously an application in 
double standards of law and order and 
in the proper disbursement of justice. The 
one is for the rich, who are far above and 
beyond the reach of law and order; the other 
relates to the poor and the meek who are 
unmercilessly subjected to the letter of the 
law. Jose Rizal, the greatest man the Ma- 
layan race has ever produced, martyr and 
hero, has poetically described the Philippines 
as the pearl of the Orient seas. During the 
past years the Republic of the Philippines 
could best be described as approaching to 
the borders of the “Isles of Fear.” 

There has been a succession of leaders since 
the Philippines gained her independence on 
July 4, 1946. Except for the short term of 
President Magsaysay, the condition of the 
country showed not a turn for the better. 
Contrary, the trend was toward the debit 
side. The rich and the powerful are becom- 
ing richer and more powerful, the poor are 
resigned to go in the other direction. The 
Government either failed to cope with the 
conditions, or is resigned to accepting them 
to the point of justifying and endorsing all 
of these unwarranted happenings. 

The Boosters Club, whose membership con- 
sists mainly of US. Filipinos vitally inter- 
ested in the moral, socloeconomic, and politi- 
cal upheaval of the people of the Philippines, 
people who are their relations by blood, race, 
customs, and traditions, and who are gen- 
uinely interested in the continued amicable 
and harmonious relationship between the 
Republic of the Philippines and the United 
States, therefore, hitched their entire hopes 
and aspirations to the political comets of 
President Ferdinand Marcos and Vice Presi- 
dent Fernando Lopez. 


Our members have recognized in these two 
leaders the necessary qualities, knowledge, 
tact, and capabilities and the desire, real and 
genuine, to bring back sanity to the Fill- 
pinos and to the Republic of the Philippines; 
to reinstill fear and love of God into the 
hearts of the people and to obedience and 
respect to orderly society and equal sub- 
servience to a government of law. We rec- 
ognize in these leaders abilities and sincere 
desires to save the nation from itself and to 
restore her Into a position of respect and 
admiration politically and economically; we 
see in them the desire and know-how to 
minimize if not to stop entirely the chaos 
and disorder, the graft and corruption, and 
to straighten out the derailed train of prog- 
ress and stable economy, democratic proc- 
esses, Christian ideals, and more Christian 
living. 

In short, we feel that they are capable of 
restoring the Republic of the Philippines into 
a position of respect and admiration in the 
concourse of all free and independent na- 
tions everywhere. 

That is why, ladies and gentlemen, we are 
celebrating tonight not only the ascension 
into power of these two great men, President 
Ferdinand Marcos and Vice President Fer- 
nando Lopez, but also of what we believe to 
be the rebirth of a new era in the life of the 
Republic of the Philippines and the start of 
a new consciousness and bright future of the 
people of the Republic. 


A1933 
Ambassador Edward Clark 
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Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, Texas 
lawyer-businessman Ed Clark was asked 
by the President some 9 months ago to 
go to Australia as the American Ambas- 
sador. By his own admission, it takes 
more to be a successful Ambassador than 
a “good cook, a good wine cellar, and a 
strong stomach.” 

Mr. Clark has done an honorable and 
praiseworthy job as America’s Ambas- 
sador to the country down under. Some- 
one once defined a diplomat as a “per- 
son who straddles an issue when he isn’t 
dodging one.” Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth if an individual used 
that definition to describe Ambassador 
Clark. 

He has taken every opportunity to 
make our English-speaking cousins in 
Australia aware of issues and intentions 
of our Nation. And his words and di- 
plomacy have been accepted with the 
greatest respect and admiration. 

He is paving the common ground with 
his articulate interpretations of Ameri- 
can goals and ideals. 

Recently, Ambassador Clark spoke to 
the Sydney Club about the “Great 
Society.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the text of Am- 
bassador Clark’s speech at this point, as 
follows: 


THE Great SOCIETY 


(Nore.—Speech given by Ambassador Clark 
to the Sydney Club, Mar. 10, 1966) 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. president, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, it is always 
a great pleasure to visit this beautiful and 
exciting city of Syndey and I am especially 
happy today to be with the members and 
guests of the Sydney Club. I don't mean 
to imply that I like getting away from my 
hometown of Canberra, but it's nice to see 
how the other half live—or should I say the 
other 99 percent. And I'm always interestd 
in seeing how the opera house is coming 
along. I've bought a couple of the lottery 
tickets, so I feel it’s partly mine. 

When I first heard about the Sydney Club, 
I was told that it was originally known as 
the “Millions Club.” Being a banker, I 
naturally though of money, for which I have 
the greatest respect and admiration, Money 
doesn’t talk—it shouts. It really will not 
buy happiness, but can help you look for it 
in a lot of nice places. Now I don’t neces- 
sarily have in mind the Pink Pussy Cat, be- 
cause I have not been there yet. I must 
admit that the prospect of talking to a group 
of Australian millionaires intrigued me. 
Then, out of curiosity, I asked someone 
whether the word “millions” referred to 
pounds or dollars—and the answer came 
back Neither“ — it meant people. Well, I 
don’t mind—I like people too. Especially 
girls. I have three beautiful granddaughters. 

I want to take a moment to salute your 
founder, the late Sir Arthur Rickard, who 
worked so hard for so many years in the 
service of your club and the betterment of 
this great city. I feel there is a certain 
measure of common ground in the purpose 
and work of the Sydney Club and the sub- 
ject of my talk today— the Great Society.“ 


A1934 


Just last Demember, your distinguished 
president, Sir John Northcote, in his Christ- 
mas message, pointed to the need “To con- 
sider the faith and fellowship which lie at the 
core of human affairs.” Sir John also spoke 
of the continuing need to restore our trust 
and tolerance toward others, as well as the 
need to maintain the highest standards of 
fellowship and human dignity. 

These are the same ideals which underly 
the concept of the Great Society to which 
the President, the Government, and the peo- 
ple of the United States are directing so much 
of their time, energy, and money. 

I have been asked many times: “What is 
the Great Society?“ In its esesnce, it's a 
program designed to satisfy the highest as- 
pirations of our society. It's not only the 
idea of providing everyone a roof over their 
heads and enough to eat, although that is a 
part of it. It also means: Equality of oppor- 
tunity for all our citizens; equal justice 
under law; the opportunity to work and 
improve one’s status in life; freedom from 
anxiety in our old age. 

In short, the object is a better world for 
ourselves and our children as well as for our 
neighbors and friends all over God's world. 

I have known our great President Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, for many, many years and 
have worked very closely with him on a great 
number of undertakings. He is a great 
humanitarian. Gentle and soft hearted. 
ind and considerate. A most wonderful 
character. I have heard him talk about his 
concept of a Great Society many times and 
I know he considers it the most challeng- 
ing and important task that the American 
people have ever faced. President Johnson 
has pointed out that for almost two centuries 
we have steadily progressed in our American 
way of life, but he adds that we are only at 
the beginning of the road to a really Great 
Society. 

Some people, including many writers, say 
the Great Society actually started almost 190 
years ago when Americans achieved their in- 
dependence and proclaimed as their Nation’s 
goal: “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” That, in a nutshell, is what the 
Great Society is all about. Others have said 
that the Great Society is part of a continu- 
ing revolution—a planned revolution—go- 
ing back about 33 years when the New Deal- 
ers, under the inspirational leadership of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, fought 
against the tyranny of poverty, ignorance, 
insecurity, prejudice, and fear. 

In those days, in the 1930's, President 
Johnson was a young New Dealer himself, 
administrative assistant to a Texas Congress- 
man, Today, he is fighting hard to bring to 
reality some of the dreams which he and his 
fellow New Dealers shared more than 30 

ears. 
si President Johnson has not been content 
with past accomplishments. He has given 
the American people a fresh new approach to 
their own destiny. At his urging, we have 
begun to look beyond the years immediately 
ahead to the unfolding of the third century 
of our Nation's history. 

He has called upon us to see: That prob- 
lems, long gnawing at the roots of our so- 
ciety, must be brought to the surface and 
eliminated; that currents of change whose 
flow had seemed random are moving to- 
gether in a new tide; that possibilities 
thought to be remote in fact lie close at 
hand. We have been made more fully aware 
of this generation's trusteeship of our coun- 
trys future, We have been summoned by 
our President to compare the pattern of our 
society against the design of a Great So- 
clety—to make those parts which are miss- 
ing—and to remake those which are flawed. 

What are the roots of the concept, and 
how will it affect my country’s course? Here 
are the words in which President Johnson 
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told how he himself found the answer to the 
hard question of how a President can know 
the right course to choose; 

“The answer was waiting for me in the 
land where I was born. It was once barren 
land. The angular hills were covered with 
scrub cedar and a few live oaks. Little would 
grow in the harsh caliche soil. And each 
spring the Pedernales River would flood the 
valley. 

“But men came and worked and endured 
and built. Today that country is abundant 
with fruit, cattle, goats and sheep. There are 
pleasant homes and lakes, and the floods are 
gone. Why did men come to that once for- 
bidding land? 

“They were restless, of course, and had 
to be moving on. But there was more than 
that. There was a dream—a dream of a 
place where a freeman could build for him- 
self, and raise his children to a better life 
a dream of a continent to be conquered, a 
world to be won, a nation to be made. 

“Remembering this, I knew the answer. 
A President does not shape a new and per- 
sonal vision of America. He collects it from 
the scattered hopes of the American past 
„„ it has guided us every step of the 
way * * * it shall lead us as we enter this 
third century of search for ‘a more perfect 
Union’ ” 

That vision so eloquently expressed by 
President Johnson, which looks out upon “A 
world to be won,” Is drawn from the whole 
history of America. The course it sets for 
us leads straight on from where we stand 
today, laying down no burden, rejecting no 
responsibility, discarding no commitment. 
It is a demand that we keep faith with 
ourselves, 0 

In the President's state of the Union mes- 
page last January, he said that there are 
three roads that lead to the Great Society: 

“Growth in the economic health and abun- 
dance of our country; justice, to permit all 
our people to share the freedom and oppor- 
tunity of America; liberation of our genius 
and abuandance to enrich the quality of 
our lives.” 

These are not empty phrases. But ambi- 
tlous goals which are backed up by specific 
action programs or designed to 
move the American people down these three 
roads. Let me summarize a few of these 
programs to show you that the concept of 
the Great Society is not merely a dream 
but a serious program of action on many 
fronts. These are some of the things that 
are underway or are “in the works,” as we 
say: 

1. A program in education to insure every 
American child the fullest development of 
his mind and skills, 

2. A massive attack on crippling and kill- 
ing diseases. This includes medical care 
of the aged, cooperative international efforts 
to eliminate the killing diseases, stepped-up 
medical research and education, and the 
development of new community institutions 
for the mentally retarded. 

3. A national effort to make the American 
city a better and more stimulating place to 
live. This includes specific programs in the 
fields of housing, slum clearance, improved 
and expanded community facilities, better 
transportation and health services, recrea- 
tion and parks, and the purification of water 
and air. 

4 Measures to conserve the national 
beauties of America—more National and 
a 2 N beautification, and the 
ending e wasteful and degrading poison- 
ing of our rivers and lakes. 

5. The development of regions of our ccun- 


6. New efforts to control and prevent crime 
and delinquency. 
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7. Steps to Insure equal Justice to all our 
people, including the elimination of every 
remaining obstacle to the right and oppor- 
tunity to vote. 

8. Support for the creative arts and sci- 
ences. 

These are some of the Great Society pro- 
grams of action; progress is being made in 
all of them. But the goals of the Great So- 
ciety are not specific and the programs are 
not static, because people will always aspire 
to and work for the betterment of life. The 
goals and achievements of one generation 
are the starting points for the next. Our 
dynamic society will never reach the point 
where people can sit back and say, “Well, 
we've made it—we have achieved the Great 
Society.” For there will always be enough 
things to do to improve the lot of our own 
people and the people of the less fortunate 
lands. 

While President Johnson has set forth the 
goals of a Great Society for America—and 
has started us down the road—the President 
and the American people know that we have 
no monopoly of the desires to build a better 
society. They are common to every indi- 
vidual and every nation. It is our hope that, 
while we make progress toward a great so- 
ciety in America, our efforts and experience 
will help other nations to make progress, in 
their own way, toward their great societies. 

So in our common pursuit of human dig- 
nity and freedom and a better life at home, 
we will not forget the two-thirds of the 
world that lives under a burden of ignorance, 
disease, poverty, and despair. History has 
not let us abide in the delusion of isola- 
tionism. Freedom is not divisible, nor is the 
struggle for an improved lot for mankind, 
for a greater society of the human race, 

At the time of America’s foundation, we 
did not claim that “Life, Überty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” was a birthright for 
Americans and Americans only, We will be 
happy to share with the other nations of 
the world the techniques and programs we 
test and develop in pursuit of the Great So- 
clety. We will be happy to export this type 
of revolution. 

This revolution—this searching and work- 
ing for a better life—is taking place, step 
by step, in many countries around the world. 
And we and you and the other members of 
the Western society are helping create this 
revolution. Vice President HUMPHREY said 
in Canberra last month that We are the 
revolutionists—not the Communists. We are 
the agents of justice and reform—not the 
Communists.” This certainly is true. The 
Great Society Is a dream we can all share 
and can all work toward for it reflects the 
highest aspirations of mankind. 

I would like to leave with you a few words 
that President Johnson spoke 2 years ago at 
the University of Michigan: 

“The Great Society is not a safe harbor, a 
resting place, a final objective, a finished 
work, It Is a challenge constantly renewed, 
beckoning us toward a destiny where the 
meaning of our lives matches the marvelous 
products of our labor.“ 

In my country we sing and love an old 
hymn called Blest Be the Tie That Binds“ 
and now may I say God bless you everyone. 
I thank you. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, last 
week the distinguished and capable sen- 
ior Senator from the State of South Car- 
olina addressed the Senate prayer break- 
fast group here in the Capitol Building, 
and he discussed prayer and its historical 
role in assisting the great leaders of our 
Nation. Prayer has given to our leaders 
of the past that inspiration, wisdom, and 
determination to lead this country 
through trying times. 

Senator THURMOND brought to our at- 
tention a few of the prayers offered by 
America’s patriots, which demonstrated 
their dependency and belief in the Cre- 
ator, our Heavenly Father. 

I believe this address will be an inspi- 
ration to all who read it. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. ? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR STROM THURMOND, RE- 
PUBLICAN, OF BOUTH CAROLINA, BEFORE THE 
BENATE PRAYER BREAKFAST GROUP, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., IN THE CaPrroL, MAarcH 30, 
1966 

PRAYER 


James Montgomery penned the immortal 
words: 


Prayer is the soul's sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast.” 


And, Alfred Lord Tennyson said a great deal 
about prayer in this simple stanza: 


“More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of. 
Wherefore, let thy voice rise like a fountain 
for me night and day.” 


Por these next few minutes, then, this 
morning, I would like to consider with you 
some of the great prayers and occasions of 
prayer in the history of our Nation. We are 
a nation singularly blessed by God, and per- 
haps this we can draw a few mo- 
ments of inspiration as together we look at 
some of the prayers and attitudes toward 
prayer that have shaped our country. 

First, I think that it is interesting to note 
that the Mayflower Compact, written in No- 
vember of 1620, begins with a prayer, “In the 
name of God.“ It further goes on to state, 
“We * * * having undertaken, for the glory 
of God, and the advancement of the Chris- 
tian faith * * * do by these presents solemnly 
and mutually in the presence of God, and of 
one another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil body politic.” 
Thus our Nation began founded on prayer. 

Prayer played a large part in the winning 
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of our independence. The kneeling figure of 
George Washington through that bitter win- 
ter in Valley Forge is a part of America that 
should never be forgotten; and here is a 
principle expressed by Washington regarding 
the Nation's relationship to God: 

“Let us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that natural morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” = 

Washington held fast to this concept in 
the early days of the forming of the Nation, 
and I think it particularly significant to 
listen to the proceedings of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in June of 1787. 

They had been meeting for weeks and 
could neither agree, nor try to agree, when 
Benjamin Franklin rose to his feet and ad- 
dressed George Washington: 

“Mr. President: The small progress we have 
made after 4 or 5 weeks close attention and 
continual reasonings with each other * * * 
is a melancholy proof of the imperfection of 
the human understanding. We indeed seem 
to feel our own want of political wisdom since 
we have been running all about in search of 
it. We have gone back to ancient history 
for models of government that now no longer 
exist. And, we have viewed modern 
states * * * but find none of their constitu- 
tions sultable to our circumstances. 

“In this situation of this assembly, groping 
as it were in the dark to find political truth, 
and scarce able to distinguish it when pre- 
sented to us, how has it happened, Sir, that 
we have not, hitherto, once thought of hum- 
bly applying to the Father of Lights to il- 
luminate our understandings? In the be- 
ginning of the contest with Britain, when we 
were sensible of danger, we had daily prayers 
in this room for divine protection. 

Our prayers, Sir, were heard; and they were 
generously answered. To that kind provi- 
dence we owe this happy opportunity of 
consulting in peace on the means of estab- 
lishing our future felicity. And have we now 
forgotten that powerful friend? Or, do we 
imagine we no longer need its assistance? 
I have lived, Sir, a long time, and the longer 
I live the more convincing proofs I see of 
this truth, that God governs in the affairs of 
men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without His notice, is it possible that 
an empire can rise without His aid? 

“We have been assured, Sir, in the sacred 
writings that, ‘Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it; ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.’ I firmly believe this; 
and I also believe that without His concur- 
ring aid, we shall succeed in this political 
building no better than the builders of 
Babel; and what is worse, mankind may 
hereafter from this unfortunate instance, 
despair of establishing government by hu- 
man wisdom, and leave it to chance, war, or 
conquest. I therefore beg leave to move 

“That henceforth, prayers imploring the 
assistance of Heaven and its blessings on our 
deliberations be held in this assembly every 
morning before we proceed to business.” 

So what is history's verdict on the Ameri- 
can Constitution after almost a 190-year 
trial? 


A country with only 6 percent of the 
world’s population has: 57 percent of the 
world's automobiles, 51 percent of the world's 
telephones, 41 percent of the world’s radios 
and 47 percent of its television sets. Russia, 


with about 30 million more people than we 
have, has only 300,000 more children in the 
public schools, and we have roughly 1 mil- 
lion more college students than they do. 
Our Nation has more college opportunities 
than any other country in the world. Our 
gross national product compares with other 
areas of the world like this: Western Europe 
has about $1,280 GNP per capita; the United 
States has approximately $3,220 per capita; 
Asia has about $186 in GNP per capita. 

These facts, of course, are only material 
evidence of God's blessing on this country. 
Our spiritual heritage is far greater and 
deeper. 

Great events in our Nation's history have 
turned in our favor in answer to prayer. 
When the British Army at New Orleans 
sent a message to Andrew Jackson that 
“Tomorrow morning at this time we will 
eat our breakfast on your campground be- 
cause we have several lords with us and 
General Packingham.” Jackson sent back 
the message: Come right on for I have 
on my side the Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord 
God Almightly, and Andrew Jackson.” 

Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the tele- 
graph, when questioned on his actions when 
he got to a place in inventing where he 
didn’t know what to do next, said, “When- 
ever I could not see my way clearly, I 
knelt down and prayed for light and un- 
derstanding * . And may I tell you that 
when flattering honors came to me from 
America and Europe on account of the in- 
vention which bears my name, I never felt 
I deserved them. I had made a valuable ap- 
plication of electricty, not because I was 
superior to other men, but solely because 
God, who meant it for mankind, must re- 
veal it to someone, and was pleased to re- 
veal it to me.” 

During those dark days of our Nation's 
history when brother fought against brother, 
President Lincoln from time to time would 
proclaim days of “public prayer, humilia- 
tion, and fasting.” He is quoted as saying, 
“I have been driven many times to my knees 
by the overwhelming conviction that I had 
nowhere else to go: my own wisdom and that 
of all around me seemed insufficient for the 
day.” 

While on the other side of the Potomac, 
the Confederate general called “Old Blue 
Light” by his men was known in the armies 
as, “The Man of Prayer.” The old body 
servant of Gen. Stonewall Jackson said that 
he could always tell when a battle was near 
at hand by seeing the general get up many 
times at night and pray. 

A prayer that comes out of the rich 
spiritual heritage of the Negro goes this 
way, “Lord, help me to understand that 
You ain't goin’ to let nothing come my way 
that You and me can't handle together.” 

We see that prayer is never outmoded or 
out of place, for here is a prayer, recorded 
by Astronaut Gordon Cooper while orbit- 
ing the earth: 

“Father, thank You, especially for letting 
me fly this flight. Thank You for the priv- 
Uege of being able to be in this position 
to be up in this wondrous place, seeing all 
these many startling, wonderful things 
that You have created. 

“Help guide and direct all of us that we 
may shape our lives to be much better 
Christians, trying to heip one another, and 
to work with one another rather than fight- 
ing and bickering. 
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“Help us to complete this mission suc- 
cessfully. Help us in our future space 
endeavors that we may show the world that 
a democracy can compete, and still be able 
to do things in a big way, and be able 
to do research development and conduct 
many scientific and very technical pro- 


“Be with all our families. Give them 
guidance and encouragement, and let them 
know that everything will be OK. 

“We ask in Thy name. Amen.” 

Recently I had the privilege of arranging 
for Scott Carpenter, another of our space- 
men, to address an audience in South Caro- 
lina, and I know that these men are dedi- 
cated to the preservation of our American 
way of life. 

In closing this morning, I would like to 
quote from a prayer by the Father of our 
country, George Washington. We can each 
pray for the blessings invoked on our Nation 
in this prayer. 

“Almighty God: We make our earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United States 
in Thy holy protection: that Thou wilt in- 
cline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a 
spirit of subordination and obedience to gov- 
ernment; to entertain a brotherly affection 
and love for one another and for their fellow 
citizens of the United States at large. And fi- 
nally, that Thou wilt most graciously be 
pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love 
mercy and to demean ourselves with that 
charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind 
which were the characteristics of the Divine 
Author of our blessed religion, and without a 
humble imitation of whose example in these 
things we can never hope to be a happy na- 
tion. Grant our supplication, we beseech 
Thee, through Jesus Christ. our Lord. 
Amen.” 

In this day when so many families are 
abandoning grace before meals; when the 
Supreme Court has removed prayer and Bible 
reading from our public schools; when a 
spokesman for the National Council of 
Churches has publicly said that the loss of 
the traditional Sunday would not be cata- 
strophic and might be healthy“; when 
bishops are proclaiming that Jesus Christ is 
not divine and other theol announce 
that “God is dead"; I think it is time for the 
people of America to awake. 

We must play our part in encouraging our 
people to pray more; to examine our re- 
ligious heritage in this country and see the 
benefit of seeking God's blessing. Prayer is 
the only way in which the finite can com- 
municate with the infinite; In which the 
known can communicate with the unknown; 
in which the visible may be in touch with 
the invisible. 

Unless we awaken our Nation to its dan- 
gerous trend toward materialism and away 
from the spiritual heritage of our forefathers, 
then I fear for our future, We may easily 
see, if we but examine the history of our 
Nation, that prayer and communication with 
God is the very cornerstone of our society. 
If we allow it to be abandoned now, we will 
be casting away the greatest asset this Na- 
tion, or any other nation, has ever known. 
Let us challenge our people to recall those 
words of Holy Writ which so aptly describe 
America: Blessed is that people whose God 
is the Lord.” 


Popular Choice 
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Mr. KARSTEN. Mr, Speaker, my col- 
leagues may not have seen in the Wash- 
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ington Evening Star an article by Mary 
McGrory which commends the appoint- 
ment of James W. Symington as US. 
Chief of Protocol, 

The columunist states: 

It is the most popular appointment 
the President has made since he plucked 
Arthur J. Golberg from the Supreme Court 
and dispatched him to the United Nations. 


And she adds: 


It is difficult to find anyone who doesn't 
like Symington, 


It is pointed out, also, that Symington 
is a lawyer who speaks three languages 
and is trained in diplomacy. 

Others will find this of interest and I 
include it in the RECORD. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Mar, 27, 1966) 


SYMINGTON A POPULAR CHOICE 


(By Mary McGrory) 

When Lloyd Hand suddenly ducked out of 
his Job as Chief of Protocol to seek his politi- 
cal fortunes in California, President Johnson 
called for a list of bright young men in the 
administration which had been prepared for 
just such contingencies. ; 

His eye fell on the name of James W. 
Symington, 38, Executive Director of the 
President's Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency. He decided on the spot that he 
wanted Symington tò switch from handling 
dropouts to handling diplomats. 

It is the most popular appointment the 
President has made since he plucked 
Arthur J. Goldberg from the Supreme Court 
and dispatched him to the United Nations. 

In this testy town, it is dificult to find 
anyone who doesn't like Symington. It is 
impossible to find anyone who doesn't appre- 
ciate his minstrelsy. An accomplished 
guitarist, he has a sweet tenor voice and 
sings ballads, some of his own composition. 

The choice pleased both Johnsonians and 
Kennedyites, hawks and doves, classical and 
jazz buffs. Symington’s favorite composer is 
Mozart, but he swings with the pop art set, 
too. 


His wife, Sylvia, is also musical and charm- 
ing. His children, Julie, 11, and Jeremy, 8, 
are singularly well-mannered. At Syming- 
ton’s swearing in ceremonies, they stood in 
the receiving line and greeted well wishers 
with great aplomb. 

Symington, a slim lawyer, who speaks three 
languages, is trained in diplomacy. He 
served John Hay Whitney for 2 years in 
London and one of his chores was to arrange 
the visit of then Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon in 1959. 

He provided the only soothing notes of the 
1960 Democratic convention. His father 
Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, of Missouri, made 
a small bid for the presidential nomination. 
It came to naught, but had the matter been 
decided by those grateful auditors who heard 
Jim Symington singing gentle anti-Elsen- 
hower ditties in his father’s headquarters, 
it might have come out differently: 

Symington joined the New Frontier as 
deputy to the administrator of food for 
peace, GEORGE McGovern, who has since be- 
come a Senator from South Dakota. Mc- 
Govern says Symington has a knack of 
adapting to foreigners and understanding 
them. 

His second boss was then Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy. As an administrative 
assistant, one of Symington's jobs was to 
tour campuses to find out how fcreign stu- 
dents were faring in American universities, 
wua has turned out to be a relevant assign- 
ment. 


Since June 1965, Symington has been the 
Justice Department's expert on juvenile de- 
linquency. One of the proudest boasts of the 
interdepartmental group was its successful 
nogotiation of peace between the teenagers 
of Hampton Beach, N.H., and their elders. 
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He was always a featured performer at the 
annual Justice Department Christmas parties 
for the poor children of Washington. 

He would say, “I wish you kids would stay 
in school,” before he struck up “I Ride on Ole 
Paint” or “Liza Jane." 

Attorney General Katzenbach regards Sym- 
ington as uniquely suited to his new duties. 
In addition to being polite, says Mr. Katzen- 
bach he is droll, 

Symington got started in a great flurry. 
Within an hour of being sworn in, he was in 
the Yellow Oval Room presenting his first 
Ambassador, Amim Ahmad Hussein of the 
Sudan, to Prer’dent Johnson. 

His voice quivered a trifie; but his pro- 
nunciation was fine. He had been briefed on 
the ritual in the limousine on his way to the 
White House by his deputy, Chester Carter. 

He was already immersed in preparation 
for his first big test, the historic and un- 
precedented visit of the first woman Prime 
Minister to come to America, Indira Gandhi 
of India. 

Symington and his wife are now busy 
studying photographs of the members of Mrs. 
Gandhi's entourage. A phonetics expert is 
coaching them in the pronunciation of In- 
dian names. 

He is also studying a huge briefing book 
full of statistics and discussions of Indian 
issues: food, economy and relations with 
Pakistan. While a chief of protocol must be 
a past master of small talk, he must also be 
ready for that moment when a weary head of 
state wishes to discuss, with the ever-present 
guide and escort, some matter of substance. 

Symington is greatly looking forward to 
the moment when he steps forward to wel- 
come Mrs. Gandhi, in the name of President 
Johnson, speaking his name and his new 
position. 4 

When she goes back to New Delhi, he will 
address himself to getting in touch with his 
new constituency, the representatives of 113 
countries on Embassy Row. He wants to 
communicate with them and find out their 
interests, views and problems and, as he says, 
“readily, speedily and accurately transmit 
them to the executive department.” 


Miss Linda Sue Powers—Budding 
Scientist 
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HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a young lady of Beckley, 
W. Va., Miss Linda Sue Powers, has won 
a place as a top competitor in the science 
talent search conducted by Westing- 
house Electric Corp.’s Science Talent 
Institute on an annual basis. She has 
won a scholarship which will enable her 
to continue her scientific studies in col- 
lege, and she is the first student from 
a high school in West Virginia to be so 
honored. 

The citizens of her hometown and her 
home State are justly proud of her; and 
the Sunday Gazette-Mail State maga- 
zine, Charleston, W. Va., on April 3, car- 
ried an article lauding her for her com- 
bination of brains and hard work which 
enabled her to win the science talent 
scholarship. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
newspaper article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

(By William C. Blizzard) 

The teenager didn’t say, “yeah, yeah, 
yeah.” 

The teenager said: “I demonstrated and 
amended a tentative theory as to the mech- 
anism of photochromism, thermochromism, 
and piezochromism.” 

The unexpected polysyllables came from 
the mouth of a teenager who was blonde, 
pretty, and feminine, She was 18-year-old 
Linda Sue Powers of Beckley, the first stu- 
dent from West Virginia to win a place 
among the 40 finalists in the 25 years the 
Science Talent Institute has been conduct- 
ing a science talent search in the Nation’s 
high school. 

Linda not only was among the 40 finalists 
who won awards, but was one of the 5 top 
winners of college scholarships. She placed 
fifth in the annual, national competition 
sponsored by Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
an honor which earned her a $3,000 scholar- 
ship to the college of her choice. 

Placing fifth in a field of five may not at 
first seem an outstanding accomplishment. 
But Linda Sue's achievement amounted to a 
great deal more than that. 

In the first place, Linda did not place fifth 
in a field of five, but in a fleld of 2,883 high 
school seniors who completed all of the rig- 
orous science talent search requirements. 
From these competitors, Linda was chosen 
as one of the 40 finalists who journeyed to 
Washington, D.C., for selection of the top 
young scientific talent in the Untied States. 

Of these 40 award winners, 29 were boys 
and 11 were girls. Of the 11 girls, Linda 
was the only one whose project was in the 
physical sciences; all of the other girls had 
worked in the fields of biology or medicine. 

Finally, Linda was awarded one of the top 
five scholarships, ranging in value from $7,- 
600 to $3,000, and was the only girl among 
the five winners. 

An idea of the magnitude of Linda Sue's 
accomplishment may be gained by learning 
something about her competition. Top 
winner in the talent search was Henry Wag- 
ner, Jr., a teenage biochemist from Gwynedd 
Valley, Pa., who has already published a pa- 
per in a professional journal in collaboration 
with a member of the faculty of Temple 
University Medical School in Philadelphia. 

The nature of Wagner’s paper? He re- 
ported the results of his investigations of 
the sequence of amino acids in alpha- 
chymotrypsin, which is part of an animal 
protein, 

Barry J. Klyde, of Flushing, N.Y. won sec- 
ond place for his 5 years of work (he is 
now 17) “to determine that it is possible to 
modify the viability of a certain genotype of 
the mouse by artificial selection.” 

Third-place winner David R. Jefferson, of 
Beltsville, Md., who is also 17, has developed 
“a complete isosceles trigonometry that may 
be used in place of the usual right-triangle 
trigonometry.” David says the choice of the 
right triangle in the first place was just a 
matter of convenience, and if you want to 
argue with him write to Beltsville, Md., not to 
this newspaper. 

Kevin R. Binns, of Des Moines, Iowa, re- 
ceived fourth-place award for excavations of 
an Indian burial ground in Iowa, where he 
found crosses made of shell. These crosses 
indicate Christian influence, a factor not 
heretofore accepted as influencing the abo- 
rigines of the area. Binns' major interest, 
however, is paleontology, not archeology. 

WORKED HARD 


You have already read, at the beginning of 
this story, what Linda Sue Powers, of Beckley, 
did to win her $3,000 scholarship. The ex- 
planation was in her own words, but you 
may still need a trifle of elucidation. 
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Linda Sue studied color changes in cer- 
tain organic chemical compounds when 
those compounds were exposed to light, heat, 
or pressure. That is, she wanted to find out 
what molecular es took place in the 
compounds along with the color changes and 
their subsequent return, in the absence of 
stimuli, to their original state. 

For her work, the Woodrow Wilson High 
School senior had the great advantage of 
summer school at Marshall University, 
where relatively sophisticated chemical 
equipment was available. In addition, Mar- 
shall University supplied her with much 
valuable equipment for her own laboratory 
which she set up in the basement of her 
home. 

“Please thank Marshall University for me,” 
Linda said. especially Dr. Ned D. Heindel, as- 
sistant professor of chemistry.” Linda's 
work at Marshall last summer involved long 
hours of classroom and laboratory work, 
sometimes from 8 a.m, until nearly midnight. 

Linda Sue has no smart-aleck precocity, 
although I detected a certain amusement in 
the fact that her experiments and terminol- 
ogy were puzzling to some of her gray- 
haired elders. She talks rapidly while scrib- 
bling and scrawling chemical dlagrams 
almost as rapidly, and she talked something 
like this, making little clicking noises with 
her tongue: 

“For instance, one compound is pale yellow 
(we call it colorless, but it really isn't), and 
it changes to a chartreuse, and one theory 
Says the cause is the transfer of a hydrogen 
atom from an NH group to the carbon 
group.” 

All the while, Linda Sue was drawing little 
pointed blocks connected by marks, curved 
and chemical symbols. “Like this,” 
she said, e 

“Sure,” I said, “go on.” 

“But that's not the way it really works,” 
said Linda, “and then there’s this other 
theory.” 

EXPLAINS THEORY 

She made more squares with triangles at 
top and bottom, and scribbled more symbols. 
Her final conclusion, as expressed in her 
talent-search project paper titled, “Energy 
Induced Color Transformations,” was as fol- 
lows: 

“However, since my experiments appear to 
eliminate all of the other accepted theories 
of ‘chromism’ (at least with respect to the 
three compounds studied), I feel that I have 
demonstrated that the only acceptable 
theory of ‘chromism’ is generation of un- 
paired electrons in the excited molecules.” 

So now you know. You should be at least 
as excited as the molecules. Linda Sue was 
when she won her scholarship, with which 
she thinks she may attend Duke University, 
although she isn't sure. 

FAMILY BACKGROUND 


But Linda has pretty certain ideas about 
what she wants to do with her life. 

“I think,” she said, “that I'll take a Ph. D, 
and probably teach in some college.” 

Linda's interest in science developed early. 
Her parents encouraged her, although 
neither is of an academic or scientific bent. 
Her father, Luther T. Powers, is compensa- 
tion manager for Eastern Associates Coal 
Corp. at Beckley, and her mother is a house- 
wife. They live in a middle class home, 
modest but comfortable, on Beckley's Man- 
kin Avenue. 

Linda Sue was born in Pittsburgh, but 
moved to Beckley with her parents when she 
was four. 

In the fourth grade, Linda became in- 
terested in astronomy. Her parents, aware 
of their daughter's potential, bought her an 
astronomical telescope, In the sixth grade 
she asked for and received a chemistry set, 
and added a microscope a year later. 

When Linda was in the eighth grade her 
experiments with polarized light won her 
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first place in the West Virginia Region III 
Science Fair. She also won a scholarship 
trophy for the highest academic average in 
her eighth grade class. 

By the time Linda was in the ninth grade 
she was experimenting with rocket propul- 
sion (she put a rocket up 250 feet before it 
landed in a field 500 yards away), but a year 
later the Powers home was infested with tiny 
seahorses, which Linda bred and studied. 

Her most recent local honor was a first 
place in senlor-high, physical-science com- 
petition in Raleigh County. This entitled 
her to go to the Region III Science Fair in 
Bluefield, which she will have attended be- 
fore this article appears in print. 

Despite the fact that Linda will soon be 
going away to college, her parents will not 
be altogether free of certain vicissitudes 
which go with having a young scientist in 
the house (there was only one fire in the 
basement). For Linda has an 11-year-old 
sister named Jane. 

“Oh, yes,” said Linda, “Jane is interested 
in science, and has her own lab in the base- 
ment.” 

Linda has studied a maximum amount or 
mathematics for one of her tender years. 
This includes algebra, plane and solid ge- 
ometry, trigonometry, and an advanced math 
course which is an introduction to calculus, 

MET SEABORG 


Linda says she entered the National 
Science Talent competition at the suggestion 
of her physics teacher, R. D. Schwank. She 
speaks of the whole sequence of events as 
an athlete might speak of a tremendous 
physical exertion. 

“First,” said Linda, “you had to fill out a 
personal data sheet. Then you took a ter- 
ribly difficult science-aptitude exam. And 
of course you had to write a report about 
your research project.” 

Linda’s research took about 10 months. 

“The methodology,” she said, “involved in- 
frared (we make that one word) spectros- 
copy, ultraviolet spectroscopy, dielectrio 
constant measurement, solvent polarity 
studies, filter studies, and X-ray and gamma 
ray studies.” 

In her written report, Linda complained 
mildly that, “the sophisticated instrumenta- 
tion necessary to detect the free radicals elec- 
tron spin resonance spectrometers was un- 
available to me, therefore, I was unable to 
provide direct support for the odd-electron 
theory of development.” 

In the final phase of the competition 
among the 40 finalists, the high school stu- 
dents each ap) before 8 judges for 
4 interviews of 15 minutes each, This, of 
course, was to make sure the finalists knew 
what they were talking about, and to select 
the five top winners. 

The students also displayed their projects 
in spaces provided for that purpose. The 
general public looked these projects over, and 
an informal poll was taken as to the ones the 
viewers liked best. 

“It made no difference in the final judg- 
ing,” Linda told me, “but my project won 
third place in this poll.” 

One of the nonscientific high points of 
Linda's Washington visit was her treatment 
by Senator Jennings Randolph and his as- 
sistant, Mrs. Gale Kaufman. 

“But maybe my biggest thrill,” she said, 
“was meeting Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg." 

“Who?” said I. 

Linda's look was very near to scorn. “Dr 
Glenn Seaborg," she repeated. “He's Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the discoverer of plutonium.” 

„Oh.“ I said, “I guess it had slipped my 
mind.” 

Linda Sue Powers has a promising future. 
According to Howard S. Kaltenborn, vice 
president of Westinghouse, a survey of their 
science-talent winners of the past 25 years 
has shown that of those 8 years beyond high 
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school, 62 percent had earned a doctorate, 
and an additional 7½ percent were doctoral 
candidates, About one-fourth were named 
to Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi (science-re- 
search honorary and professional fraternity). 

Over the past 25 years, only 1,000 of the 35 
million U.S. high school students graduated 
in that period have been winners in the 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search, and 
Linda Sue Powers ranks high among those 
1,000. 

To get the chemistry fumes out of her hair, 
Linda goes to her music. She began study 
of the plano in the fourth grade, and now 
not only plays that instrument, but also the 
alto and tenor saxophones, bassoon, xylo- 
phone, bells, chimes, and cello. 

Unlike most 18-year-old girls, Linda’s fa- 
vorite melody is not Here Comes the Bride.” 
Instead, she'll prefer “School Days“ for a 
long time. If she runs true to form, however, 

is virtually certain in a few years. 

Surveys have shown that 95 percent of 
Science Talent Search winners beyond grad- 
uate school are married, averaging 1.65 chil- 
dren per couple, and their divorce rate is a 
fraction of the national average. 

This is a little disappointing. People fa- 
miliar with solid geometry, trigonometry, and 
calculus should do better than a simple, 
small fraction, and they ought to be a great 
deal better at multiplying, especially with 
such a small amount of division. 

No, I'm not going to tell that old and ter- 
rible one about “Pie are square,” just to show 
off my scientific knowledge. I'll leave that 
to Homer and Jethro. 


Congressman Horton Points With Pride 
to Webster-Xerox Pact in Fighting 
Water Pollution 


; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i or 
° HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
! IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
New York Times carries a story about 
my constituency that I am anxious to 
bring to the attention of my congres- 
sional colleagues. It involves a report 
of the assistance Xerox Corp. is giving 
the town of Webster in constructing a 
new sewage disposal system. 

I hope all Members will read this arti- 
cle closely and note the evident sensi- 
tivity Xerox Corp. feels for its impact on 
a community. That it has recognized 
the threat of water pollution and taken 
steps to help the town of Webster guard 
against it demonstrates corporate social 
responsibility of the highest order. 

Mr. Speaker, in sharing this article 
through the medium of the Recorp, I 
also wish to urge my colleagues once 
again to consider the merits of my bill, 
H.R. 12478, which would give a corporate 
income tax incentive to those businesses 
that make provision for the abatement 
of water pollution. By affording this 
kind of tax treatment, I believe the Gov- 
ernment can spur American industry to 
spend the money necessary to install 
the devices and controls that will effec- 
tively curb the poisoning of our water- 
ways. 


é 
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Bic Upstate Pirant Herpes Town Ficut 
POLLUTION oF WATER 
(By Henry Raymont) 

Wesster, N.Y.—A major industry has 
joined with municipal authorities in a far- 
ranging plan to abate water loss in this 
town on the shores of Lake Ontario. 

Extensive planning by the municipal gov- 
ernment and the cooperation of the Xerox 
Corp. have combined to lay the foundations 
for a $15 million sewage disposal system 
considered to be the most modern in the 
Greater Rochester area. 

While Xerox has been the principal factor 
in the town's economic growth since it es- 
tablished a vast complex of modern research 
and manufacturing plants here in 1956, com- 
pany officials acknowledged it was adding a 
heavy burden to the sewerage facilities and 
should do something about it. 

RESPONSIBILITIES FACED 


“We decided that we would assume this 
responsibility and help Webster to cope with 
the sewage and pollution problems,” Sol 
Linowitz, chairman of the board of Xerox, 
declared in New York last week. “Our com- 
pany feels it has an important social as well 
as economic role in the community, so to 
become involved in its concern to keep in- 
dustrial waste from spoiling the local streams 
and Ontario Lake was a very natural thing.” 

Water pollution from industrial wastes 
has bedeviled communities along the neigh- 
boring Lake Erie and aroused concern in the 
Rochester area for some time, but thus far 
only a few industries have shown enough 
interest to take corrective action. 

The Webster project will be financed ini- 
tially almost entirely by Xerox. It is de- 
signed to protect the community's fresh 
water supply in the face of both population 
and industrial expansion. 

An agreement was signed recently between 
Xerox and Walter W. Bradley, supervisor of 
the town of Webster, on the first phase of 
the sewage-disposal system, involving $3.5 
million. 

The agreement provides for the construc- 
tion of a primary and secondary treatment 
plant in a wooded area just off Lake On- 
tario, adjoining the 1,000-acre site of the 
Xerox complex. 

The plant will complement, and eventual- 
ly replace, the sewage treatment facilities 
of the village of Webster, which has been 
absorbing 100,000 gallons of waste a day 
from Xerox, a fifth of its total capacity. 

The village plant has been servicing this 
community of 20,000 since 1962, but with the 
rapid growth in population and the com- 
pany's expansion plans additional facilities 
will be needed, 

Mr. Bradley estimates that the master dis- 
posal plan will serve the needs of the town 
and of Xerox's anticipated growth for the 
next 50 years. 

The Republican supervisor, an intense, 
43-year-old consulting engineer, said in an 
interview at Webster’s modern red-brick 
town hall that he saw the project as “an 
excellent example of the kind of industry- 
government cooperation” needed to put into 
effect Governor Rockefeller's pure water 


program. 

The project has already evoked interest 
among city officials in Rochester and the 
envy of more populous communities sur- 
rounding Rochester, such as Irondequoit 
and Genesee, where water pollution has been 
growing steadily worse. 

A PEACEFUL COMMUNITY 

Webster is 14 miles northeast of Rochester 
across the Irondequoit Bay. It is a peaceful 
community in which small farms and apple 
orchards are rapidly yielding to superhigh- 
ways, industries, and the general bustle of 
the technological age. The center of the 
community consists of a cluster of brick 
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and frame houses, solidly built to resist the 
raw winter gales from the lake, and a small 
shopping center extended into four blocks 
along Main Street. 

Milton Case, Webster's amiable 65-year- 
old druggist and mayor, seems to typify the 
kind of practical thinking that has led 
Webster to “cooperate with change and ben- 
efit from it” rather than to resent the en- 
croachment of industry. 

He has just approved, he said, the purchase 
of a 6900 pipeline that will make it possible 
for the town some day to have a tertiary 
treatment of its sewage. The pipe will be 
installed while the ditches are open for ex- 
pansion of the present facilities. 

“It may be years before we move into a 
tertiary phase,” he acknowledge. “But I 
know that by paying $900 now we may be 
saving $5,000 later. I am sure that the pipe 
will be used, for things never stop changing 
in this community.” 

COMPANY WINS PRAISE 


The secondary treatment process removes 
up to 90 percent of contaminants In waste 
water while a third stage purifies it entirely. 

It was clear throughout the community 
that Xerox’s interest and cooperation in 
combating water pollution was looked upon 
with enthusiasm and appreciation. 

Gerald Barrett, the portly town attorney 
who is convinced that the influx of young 
professionals working for Xerox will speed 
Webster's growth into a “culture-minded” 
city, said the company's project offered “a 
golden opportunity for sound, concerted 
growth.” 

Alfred Johns, principal of the modern ele- 
mentary Klem Road School, said Webster 
was “very fortunate’ to have an industry 
“that is making every effort to work with 
the community and make it feel happy.” 


Challenge of Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee, I know that 
the challenges and dreams of our con- 
quest of outer space appeal to the young 
more than any other single group in our 
society. Perhaps their sight into the 
future is clearer than ours. If tech- 
nology and science and the scope of 
human knowledge advance at the pres- 
ent rate, the dreams of the young today 
will be reality tomorrow. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the following article 
relating just such a young man’s interest 
be inserted in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the artiele 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPACE 
(By Francis E. Tobin, Gazette space and 
aviation editor) 

Forty years ago tomorrow at 2:30 p.m. in 
an Auburn cabbage patch, the first liquid- 
fuel rocket was launched. It rose 41 feet, 
went 184 feet, and crashed. All in 2.5 sec- 
onds. 

This is about that, which was part of a 
lifelong dream, and two other dreams; one 
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by Charles A. Lindbergh, an established if 
still underrated aerospace great, and the 
other by an 8-year-old Worcester boy. 

Robert Hutchings Goddard's diary, entry 
of August 8. 1915, records the following: 
“Dreamed at 6:15 a.m. of going to the moon, 
and interested, going and coming, on where 
going to land respectively on moon and 
earth, Set off red fire at a prearranged time 
(and place) so all can see it, it was cold and 
not enough oxygen to breathe, and saw earth 
once during return—South America? Used 
combination crow bar and ladder, used tri- 
pod arrangement, to hold, in position * * * 
during the transit. The light was rather 
dim. Not enough oxygen when I opened my 
helmet to see if so,” 

In 1915, when man had barely lifted his 
head from the ground, such a dream called 
for the psychiatrist's couch, which there 
weren't many of, and ridicule, which there 
was plenty of. 

Dr. Goddard knew. To his dying day he 
shared few of his dreams. 


FAR FROM FANTASY 


His moon dream was far from fantasy. 
By the summer of 1915 he had buzzed a series 
of powder-propelled rockets across Coes Pond. 
One reached an altitude of 486 feet with a 
velocity of 8,000 feet per second. It also 
reached the other bank of Coes Pond. 

In 1915 things like that could easily lead 
to seeing things and strange dreams. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, himself no 
stranger to dreams and nightmares, perhaps 
because of his own quiet genius, early recog- 
nized Dr, Goddard’s “* * * almost super- 
human vision in a field of science so fan- 
tastic in his day that anyone venturing much 
confidence in its future was considered un- 
scientific by most scientists. 

PREFACE ON DREAMS 

In a preface to Milton Lehman's splendid 
biography of Dr. Goddard, “This High Man,” 
Colonel Lindbergh said of dreams: 

„„ one is constantly aware of the fact 
that we live in a world where dreams and 
reality interchange. 

“Sitting in his home in Worcester, Mass., 
in 1929, I listened to Robert Goddard outline 
his ideas for the future development of rock- 
ets—what might be practically expected, 
what might be eventually achieved. Thirty 
years later, watching a giant rocket rise above 
the Alir Force test base at Cape Kennedy, 
I wondered whether he was dreaming then 
or I was dreaming now.” 

Dreams come with eyes closed or wide open. 

Scott Murphy’s dream is wide, wide eyed. 
His 8-year-old mind is wide open, too. 

It comes last, not because he is Smallest, 
but because in many ways his dream is the 
most important. It has more time to grow 
bigger and come true. 

This is it, in his own words, some of them 
his very own special words: 

“THE MOON 
By Scott Murphy) 

“When I grow up I want to go to the Moon 
and spook around. I could play with Mar- 
tians. I could fly in a capsule and look at 
the stars in the sky and Grow a long beard. 

“It would be very funny to walk around in 
space. I would go to planets such as Mars, 
and Pluto, and Venus, to Satnrn, plus Mer- 
cury and Uranus, Neptune, and Jupiter. I 
could take one jump and go a thosand 
Teet. 

“I'll control all the controls in the rocket 
ship, and I will get tired of sitting down and 
then be glad to walk in space agian. 

Tu will go on TV and I will blast off in a 
ship. I will exploor the planets, I will see 
many other things that I don’t see on Earth. 
Their will be no Martians at all and you 
will not be able to see planets. 
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“I will go with another space man. We 
will both sit in the capsule at ones and 
we will both be sleepy all the time and we 
will be hungry, and then when we come 
back to earth I will be happy to be home 
with my famly agian. And we had to take 
pictures of-the planets and go far away from 
home to the place where to find out about 
space. 

“so everybody can do something about 
space, So in about 100 year from now every- 
body can no alot about space. especially the 
scientist. because they had known more 
about space along time ago. 

“Robert Goddard set off a Rocketship. 
Peolpe laughed at him when he said that a 
Rocketship could go to the Moon. but now 
days a Rocketship is abl to go to the moon. 
because we have more power, and better 
Rocketships. 

“The other planets are milluons and mil- 
luons of feet away from earth. Some day 
we will go to the planet Jupiter some day 
agian. 

“Robert Goddard was the first man to set 
off a rocketship with out a man. Their are 
many different books about Robert Goddard 
and his rocketship. Robert Godderd died 
some time a go, he was a fammis man his wife 
is sill alive. She is well known just about as 
Robert Goddard. 

“He had known alot about space. It is to 
bad that he could not tell us about space. 
He is dead so he can’t telp us about it. Mrs. 
Godderd is a friend of many people at many 
citys such as Ala, amd Worcester and many 
others. 

“Now that I have told you about the moon 
and Robert Godderd, I would like to tell you 
about the capsule and the rocketship. Now 
to start off with the capsule is made from 
steel and their are so many controls to con- 
trol it is almost impossible how fast the 
rocketship goes it goes in an inpossible speed 
off about 25,000 m.p.h. 

“The capsule shoots off from the rocketship 
in space. Then the men walk in space their 
are ropes attached to their spacesuits. The 
suits have buttons and controls on the suits 
so they can talk to each other. They can 
take pictures of the moon. 

“Now we now that there is no life on Mars. 
We do not no anything about the other 
planets because we were not abl to take pic- 
tures of the other planets or send a rocket- 
ship to them because we do not have enough 
power to send them that far, but in about 
100 yers from now we will be able to send 
one to Uranus, and by that 100 years from 
now their mit be a real superman with real 
powers that can do anything and he could 
tell us about space because he flys in space. 

“You can look in a telescope and look in 
space and see the planets in space. Their 
are so many thing in space. When we blast 
we are on TV. The rocketship is on TV to. 

“The fist man to orbit space was John 
Glenn. He is a very good man. The fist 
man to walk in space was Edward White. 
They both or very famous because John Glen 
was the fist man to go and orbit space and 
Edward White was the first man to walk in 
space. Alan Shepard was the first man to 
go in a rocketship.” 

Dr. Goddard was long ignored, frequently 
derided, much misunderstood throughout 
his life. 

Bit by bit, tributary pebbles and stones 
have been heaped in a rising pile to his 
memory. 

No doubt many such will be added, espe- 
cially tomorrow, and in years to come. 

I think he would see in Scott Murphy’s 
dream much of himself as a boy and much of 
the fulfillment of his own dream, 

Eight-year-olds are the real astronauts. 
They see farthest into space, day after day. 
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Tight Money Is Threatening the Presi- 
dent’s Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the National Housing Conference cele- 
brated its 35th anniversary and was ad- 
dressed by our distinguished chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
the gentleman from Texas, the Honor- 
able WRIOHT Parman. No Member of this 
House is better qualified and more in- 
volved in housing programs from New 
Deal days to the present than the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

The National Housing Conference has 
long been a powerful and moving force 
in aiding the Nation’s housing and urban 
development programs. The combina- 
tion of Wricht Patman and the National 
Housing Conference is a force which has 
been a prime mover in providing better 
homes for all our citizens. 

As chairman of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I have had the privilege of 
presiding over the hearings on the Presi- 
dent’s demonstration cities program and 
other housing bills. Chairman PaTMAN’s 
somber warnings on the effect that the 
tight money situation and high interest 
rates have on the housing market, the 
individual homeowner, the Nation’s 
economy, and the President's Great So- 
ciety programs are warnings that must 
be heeded if our housing and urban pro- 
grams are to move forward. 

I commend the address of the gentle- 
man from Texas to my colleagues and 
ask that it be included in the Recorp: 
REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WRIGHT Par- 

MAN, DemocraT oF TEXAS, NATIONAL 

HovusiInc CONFERENCE, Marcu 20, 1966 

I was very happy to receive this invitation 
to address the National Housing Conference, 
Since the earliest days of the New Deal, I have 
seen your group come before Congress in sup- 
port of legislation to make our cities, com- 
munities, and countrysides decent, livable 
places for people. 

Your consistent pursuit of this goal has 
made the NHC a very influential and, in my 
opinion, a very necessary force in moving the 
Nation’s housing and development programs 
forward. You have performed a great public 
service by bringing together so many of the 
important groups and individuals interested 
in broad public-minded housing and develop- 
ment programs. 

Happily through the years, we have all seen 
a steady evolution in the Federal Govern- 
ment's commitment to the concept of decent 
housing for all Americans. Under the leader- 
ship of President Johnson, this evolution has 
bordered on a revolution—a revolution based 
on the belief that we can achieve a life of 
quality and dignity for all Americans. 

Today, decent housing for both rural and 
urban America is a basic part of the Presi- 
dent's Great Society programs. It is incon- 
celvable that. we could have anything re- 
sembling a Great Society so long as millions 
live in slums, or in decaying rural towns 
with inadequate public facilities. 
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At long last, we see a recognition that 
decent housing, clean, well-planned commu- 
nities, and adequate public facilities are es- 
sential elements of what we like to proudly 
call the “American way of life.” 

No longer do we sit back, at either the 
local or national level, and suggest that de- 
cent housing “just happens.” No longer do 
we believe that we can have model communi- 
ties when one-third of the population sits 
in filthy, poverty-ridden slums. No longer 
do we believe that we can combat disease and 
crime when we crowd eight members of a 
family into a rat-infested, three-room apart- 
ment or into a broken-down farm shack. 
No longer do we believe that we can stop 
juvenile delinquency when playgrounds are 
no more than a garbage-filled alley. 

We have come a long way down the road 
to accepting decent housing as a national 
need, a national requirement, and a national 
right. Without sacrificing local initiative, 
the Federal Government has accepted a defi- 
nite role in seeking these national 

The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965, which we handled in the Banking 
and Currency Committee during the Ist 
session, was a landmark piece of legislation 
which fully faced up to the national respon- 
sibility in these areas. I am particularly 
proud of what this act accomplished for the 
low-income and the moderate income fam- 
ily—such things as 221(d) housing, rent 
supplements, housing for the elderly, and 
housing for badly neglected rural areas. I 
am also proud of the fact that we were able 
to bring the interest rate down to 3 percent 
on elderly ‘housing, college housing, and 
221 (d) programs. 

This year we have before us some new 
housing and urban development legislation. 
Most of this has been generally referred to 
as the demonstration cities legislation. This 
legislation is an important and needed sup- 
plement to the 1965 act, and I hope that 
Congress will put this into law this session. 

The Demonstration Cities Act will show 
not just a few cities but all cities, large and 
small, how they can rebuild and restore 
their blighted neighborhoods. What we 
learn in the cities where the demonstrations 
take place will point the way to all other 
cities in search of solutions. The proposal 
offers a wide variety of new tools to attack 
the problem of central cities, and there will 
be great flexibility in the program. These 
demonstrations will be carried out and 
largely completed over a 6-year span, but 
long before that period ends we will be 
learning new techniques and new solutions 
from these pilot cities. 

This program puts new tools and new 
powers in the grasp of local leadership and 
private initiative. Solutions will be shaped 
by local officials, with a minimum of Federal 
direction and a maximum of Federal as- 
sistance. 

This program will, more than any other, 
call into play the creative federalism which 
the President first described in his Great 
Society address. 

The major objective in the proposed Urban 
Development Act is to bring into physical 
being the needed projects planned for met- 
ropolitan areas. New grants are proposed to 
assist in planned metropolitan development. 
But this is not money for planning. It is 
money to help communities pay for the 
facilities they need—water and sewer sys- 
tems, highways, mass transit, airports, parks 
and open space, and the like. 

These grants would be made to cities that 
work together to plan for the orderly growth 
of their entire urban area. 

Another section of this act would attack 
the problem of urban’ sprawl by permitting 
FHA to insure mortgages for privately 
financed land development. This program 
would make it feasible at long last to open 
up new outlying areas to well-planned large 
new communities in which both small and 
large builders could offer housing and facili- 
ties for families of all income groups. 
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I know that your national president, Nat 
Keith, has appeared before the Housing Sub- 
committee in recent days to testify on these 
bills. I am much impressed with his sug- 
gestions for strengthening and broadening 
some areas of this legislation. 

I was particularly interested in Nat Keith's 
proposals for strengthening rural housing 
programs as part of this year’s bill. I believe 
this will receive widespread support in the 
Congress. As Nat Keith pointed out so well, 
the percentage of substandard and broken- 
down housing in rural areas is even greater 
than in the urban blighted areas. And as 
this audience knows, more than half of the 
Nation's poverty is today in rural sections of 
the country. 

The answer to the rural poverty and the 
rural housing problems is not more migration 
to already overcrowded cities where good 
housing and public facilities are in woefully 
short supply. No; the problems of the cities 
are not solved when we annually add hun- 
dreds of thousands of unskilled and semi- 
skilled rural poor to their teeming popula- 
tions. The problem of providing decent hous- 
ing and good healthy communities must be 
attacked as a national problem. It cannot be 
met by fragmenting the answers and ignor- 
ing the vast rural areas. So, we must have 
both urban renewal and rural renewal. 

Today, more than ever before in our his- 
tory, we have mobilized our resources to 
combat poverty, provide good housing, 
strong and well-planned communities. We 
have taken giant steps to make a reality out 
of the hope that all Americans can share at 
the table of American abundance. President 
Johnson has geared his entire administra- 
tion in this direction. 

Despite the great p „ the great 
hopes and the great leadership, I would be 
less than candid with you if I did not tell 
you that there are today some very black 
clouds hanging over the future of the Na- 
tion's housing programs. Housing and all 
of the programs that go with it are affected 
drastically by conditions in the money mar- 
ket. And I know it is no secret to this 
audience that the money market has once 
again been seized and manipulated for and 
by the large banking institutions. Operat- 
ing through the Federal Reserve System, the 
big banks are controlling the money supply 
of the Nation for the benefit of the few 
against the interests of the many. 

This is no abstract argument about the 
Federal Reserve System. It is simply a cold 
hard fact which threatens every program 
which your organization has worked for 
through the years. The Federal Reserve 
System, and the big banks which operate 
from within that System, are placing a veto 
on many of the Great Society programs, 
including housing. Through the Federal 
Reserve, the big banks—the last strongholds 
of arch-conservatism in this coun 
attempting to accomplish what they could 
not do at the polls in 1964. 

Daily, skyrocketing interest rates and a 
rapidly tightening money supply are moving 
decent housing out of the reach of low- 
income and moderate-income Americans. I 
am convinced that many of the fine pro- 
grams enacted as part of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965 already have 
been wiped out by the Federal Reserve's 
action in raising interest rates 3744 percent 
back on December 6. 

It is tragic that today interest costs are 
the biggest single factor—the biggest single 
cost—in housing. Today a $20,000 home 
mortgage will require $20,824 in interest 
charges over the life of a 30-year loan. This 
means that the money—the interest—is 
worth more than all of the lumber, the 
glass, the plumbing, the woodwork, the 
craftsmanship, the land, and everything else 
that goes into a house. 

Even the smallest increase in interest 
rates takes a terrific toll. Take the recent 
experience of the New York Public Housing 
Authority. On December 9, 1965—just 3 
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short months ago—the Housing Authority 
was able to sell bonds for 3.5157 percent in- 
terest. On March 9, the Housing Authority 
marketed another $96 million worth of bonds 
and found that the interest rate had jumped 
to 3.6959 percent. 

Just that increase—emall in terms of per- 
centages—added $27.6 million to the 
cost of the bonds over their life. Consider- 
ing that the average public housing unit in 
New York City costs $20,000, nearly 1,400 
housing units could have been built with the 
$27.6 million that went to excess interest 
charges. Roughly calculated, that sum 
could have provided housing for more than 
5,500 people. Instead, it went to the bank- 
ers. 


So, no longer can we look the other way or 
take a head-in-the-sand attitude that inter- 
est rates and housing are separate subjects. 
No, if we are really serious about providing 
housing and urban development then we 
also must be ‘serious about holding down in- 
terest rates. 

Since 1952, the interest charges on an FHA 
mortgage have gone up 1½ percent. This 
has added a whopping $5,472 to the cost of a 
$20,000 home over the life of a 30-year mort- 
gage. Today, the median income nationally 
is about $4,600. So this means that millions 
of homeowners are being forced to contrib- 
ute their total wages for more than a year 
just to pay. the additional interest charges. 
I thing this is a national disgrace. 

The December 6 action of the Federal Re- 
serve—taken in defiance of the President and 
the Congress—is putting a severe strain on 
housing developments in all parts of the 
country, Already, there is talk of interest 
rates of more than 7 percent on home mort- 
gages. And with the supply tightening, 
money, even at that extortious rate, will be 
unavailable, 

Unless something is done to halt these 
rising interest costs, we may be heading for 
a long period of stagnation in our efforts to 
provide decent housing and adequate public 
facilities. In recent days, the financial pages 
of the newspapers have reported decisions 
by dozens of local and State governments to 
postpone bond issues because of the rising 
cost of money. That means that sewerage 
plants, water plants, parks, and schools will 
not be built. 

Even one of the members of the Federal 
Reserve has been very candid about the 
effect. of the interest-rate increases on the 
housing programs. Federal Reserve Gover- 
nor Sherman Maisel, in a speech shortly after 
the December 6 Increase, said that residential 
construction drops as much as 24 percent in 
a period of tight money. That was back in 
December, and today interest rates have gone 
even higher and money is becoming in short- 
er and shorter supply. 

But, even accepting Governor Maisel’s 
figures at face value, I do not believe the 
country can afford a 24-percent drop in hous- 
ing construction. I do not believe we can 
afford a 24-percent cutback in providing 
parks, sewerage, and a multitude of other 
necessary public facilities, 

The higher interest rates have put a new 
strain on the Federal budget—thus limiting 
the funds available for new housing pro- 
grams. That December 6 interest increase 
forced President Johnson to add $750 
million to the fiscal 1967 budget just to 
pay the additional interest costs on the na- 
tional debt. If we had not had that Decem- 
ber 6 increase, the $750 million could have 
been applied to housing or some other badly 
needed program. Instead, that sum will go 
to the banks. So while people do without 
housing, we will have a Federal aid program 
ce cree of the Federal Reserve 


The $750 million added to the interest 
charges brings the total annual interest cost 
of the public debt to 612.750 billion for the 
next fiscal year. 

In 1952, the interest charges on the na- 
tional debt stood at 65.859 billion. This 
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means that the Federal Reserve has added 
$6,898 billion to the annual cost of financing 
the public debt. 

It is tragic when you realize that the Amer- 
ican people have been forced to pay almost 
$60 billion in excess interest costs because of 
rising interest rates since 1952. This 
amounts to almost 10 percent of the gross na- 
tional product and more than half of the 
estimated Federal budget for fiscal 1967. 

We could have done wonderful things in 
housing, urban development, and rural de- 
velopment if this money could have been 
channeled into something more productive 
than paying the bankers increased interest. 

All of this plainly points up the fact that 
high interest rates are a cruel and unfair tax 
on the poor, on the low-income and the 
moderate-income famlly—the people least 
able to pay. It is not, as the Federal Reserve 
Board would have us believe, a means of 
curbing inflation. 

In fact, rising interest rates add to the cost 
of nearly every item in our economy. So, to 
the extent that higher interest rates increase 
prices, they are inflationary. Monetary policy 
is a highly ineffective tool in fighting infla- 
tion, There are many other more meaningful 
tools at hand, including taxes, particularly 
taxes on excess profits during a wartime 
period. 

But, the Federal Reserve uses inflation as 
an excuse for its actions. It does not tell the 
public the true facts about the reasons be- 
hind these constantly skyrocketing interest 
rates. The fact is, of course, that higher 
interest rates are a means of providing the 
financial institutions with higher profits. 
Most interest rate increases over the past 
decade can be traced simply to the desire of 
the larger banks for increased profits. 

Under its selzed and so-called independ- 
ence, the Federal Reserve serves as a tool, as 
an agent of the banks in providing the higher 
interest rates necessary for the higher profits. 
The Federal Reserve, of course, claims inde- 
pendence from the President and the Con- 
gress. It does not come to the Congress for 
appropriations. Its books are not audited. 
Ita members serve for 14-year terms, thus 
preventing a President from appointing a 
majority of the Board until his last year in 
office. As a result, there is no effective con- 
trol over the Federal Reserve System and no 
accountability to the people or their elected 
representatives. The Board is controlled 
from within by the banks and is operated 
almost exclusively for their benefit. 

So long as this condition exists, housing 
and the other programs for which you fight 
60 brilliantly are in grave danger. Your hard- 
fought gains can be wiped out by a single 
stroke of William McChesney Martin's pen. 

Today, with interest being the biggest 
single cost in housing, the Federal Reserve 
Board has more to say about the success or 
fallure of these programs than the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. I 
say that this is bad public policy. I say that 
it is policy which should be reversed without 
delay so we can get on with the job of bulld- 
ing a better America. 


I Am a Tired American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 
Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial by Mr. Alan McIntosh, the pub- 
lisher of the Rock County Herald, of Lu- 
verne, Minn., has received considerable 
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attention within the last few months. 
Entitled “I Am a Tired American,” it en- 
capsules with eloquence and force the 
frustrations felt throughout America at 
the events of recent years. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I Am A TRED AMERICAN 


(Norx.— The following editorial has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention in the 
Northwest. It is reprinted here with the 
thought that it will be of interest to people 
in other parts of the country.—David Law- 
rence, editor.) ` 
(By Alan McIntosh, publisher, the Rock 

County Herald, Luverne, Minn.) 

I am a tired American. 

I'm tired of being called the ugly Amer- 
ican. 

I'm tired of having the world panhandlers 
use my country as a whipping boy 365 days 
& year, 

I am a tired American—weary of having 
American embassies and information centers 
stoned, burned, and sacked by mobs operat- 
ing under orders from dictators who preach 
peace and breed conflict * * *. 

I am a tired American—choked up to here 
on this business of trying to intimidate our 
Government by placard, picket line, and sit- 
ins by the hordes of dirty unwashed who 


rush to man the barricades against the forces - 


of law, order, and decency. 

I am a tired American—weary of the beat- 
niks who say they should have the right to 
determine what laws of the land they are 
willing to obey. 

I am a tired American—fed up with the 
mobs scabby-faced, long-haired youths and 
short-haired girls who claim they represent 
the “new wave” of America and who sneer 
at the old-fashioned virtues of honesty, in- 
tegrity, and morality on which America grew 
to greatness. 

I am a tired American—weary unto death 
of haying my tax dollars go to dictators who 
play both sides against the middle with 
threats of what will happen if we cut on the 
golden stream of dollars. 

I am a tired American—nauseated by the 
lazy-do-nothings who wouldn't take a job if 
you drove them to and from work in a Rolls 


Royce. 

I am a tired American—who is getting 
madder by the minute at the filth peddlers 
who have launched Americans in an obscen- 
ity race, who try to folst on us the belief 
that filth is an integral part of culture. 

I am a tired American—weary of the 
bearded bums who tramp the picket lines 
and the sit-ins—who prefer Chinese com- 
munism to capitalism—who see no evil in 
Castro, but sneer at President Johnson as a 
threat to peace. 

I am a tired, American—who has lost all 
patience with the civil rights group which 
is showing propaganda movies on college 
campuses from coast to coast—movies de- 
nouncing the United States, movies made in 
Communist China. 

I am a tired American—who is angered by 
the self-righteous breastbeater critics of 
America, at home and abroad, who set im- 
possible yardsticks for the United States, 
but who never apply the same standards to 
the French, the British, the Russians, the 
Chinese. 

I am a tired American—who resents the 
pimply-faced beatniks who try to represent 
Americans as the “bad guys on the black 
horses.” 

I am a tired American—who is weary of 
some Negro leaders who, for shock purposes, 
scream four-letter words in church meetings. 

I am a tired American—sickened by the 
slack-jawed bigots who wrap themselves in 
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bedsheets in the dead of night and roam 
the countryside looking for innocent vic- 
tims. 


Iam a tired American—who dislikes clergy- 
men who have made a career out of integra- 
tion causes, yet send their own children to 
private schools. 

I am a tired American—who resents those 
who try to peddle the belief in schools and 
colleges that capitalism is a dirty word and 
that free enterprise and private initiative are 
oniy synonyms for greed. They say they 
hate capitalism, but they are always right 
at the head of the line demanding their 
share of the American way of life. 

I am a tired American—who gets more 
than a little bit weary of the clique in our 
State Department which chooses to regard 
a policy of timidity as prudent—the same 
group which subscribes to a no-win policy 
in Vietnam. 

I am a tired American—real tired of those 
who are trying to seel me the belief that 
America is not the greatest Nation in all the 
world—a generous-hearted nation—a nation 
dedicated to the policy of trying to help 
the “have-nots” achieve some of the good 
things that our system of free enterprise 
brought about. 

Iam an American—who gets a lump in his 
throat when he hears “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and who holds back tears when he 
hears those chilling high notes of the brassy 
trumpet when Old Glory reaches the top of 
the flagpole. 

Tam a tired American—who wants to start 
snapping at those phony “high priests” who 
want us to bow down and worship their 
false idols and who seek to destroy the belief 
that America is the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 

I am a tired American—who thanks a 
merciful Lord that he was lucky to be born 
an American citizen—a nation under God, 
with truly mercy and justice for all, 


Seventh District Missouri Opinion 
Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in every con- 
gressional term, I make it a practice to 
solicit the views of the citizens of south- 
west Missouri on major issues before the 
Nation. 

This year 13,760 persons responded to 
the seventh district opinion poll, which 
included 11 questions. The results of the 
poll were tabulated by an independent 
firm, using automatic data processing. 

On only two questions could the pro 
and con attitude of the public be con- 
sidered very close. These two issues are 
the President's actions in Vietnam and 
the question of a 4-year term for Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I was especially gratified at the re- 
sponse to questions dealing with cost of 
living adjustments for social security re- 
cipients and the tax sharing for educa- 
tion proposal. I have introduced bills 
dealing with each of these two issues and 
in both instances public support is indi- 
cated by the results. 

The results of the poll follow: 


Poll 


~ 
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Results of 7th Congressional District Missouri opinion poll 

a 2 49.6 45.5 4.9 

2 19.5 76,3 4.2 

3. 66.9 28.1 5.0 

2 25.8 72.3 1.9 

5. $6.7 10.8 25 

8 50.6 47.0 24 

7. 83.9 13.2 29 

8. 19.4 75.1 5.5 

11.2 86.3 25 

. 34.3 616 7 1 

70.6 25.6 3.8 


Our Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, we some- 
times deal so much with our problems 
that we forget to count our gains, the 
Houston Chronicle has graphically re- 
called in a recent editorial. 

It points out that the Red Chinese have 
received ill tidings from Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, and it adds: 

When you consider the plight in which Red 
China now finds itself—with reversals almost 
at every polnt—the United States must be 
doing something very right for a change. 


Believing that others will want to see 
this analysis, I offer the editorial for the 
RECORD. 

Rep Curna's Loss OUR GAIN 

Some days it just doesn't pay to get out 
of bed. This non-Confucian observation or 
something like it must occasionally cross the 
minds of the mysterious men who rule over 
the lives of Communist China's millions. 
From Asia, Africa, and Latin America, the 
news over the weekend bore ill tidings for 
them. 

In Indonesia, the strongly anti-Commu- 
nist military regime has cracked down on the 
country’s Communists and pro-Communists, 
arresting 16 cabinet members and firmly re- 
establishing control. President Sukarno, 
while still in office, obviously has had his 
crimson wings clipped—again. 

In Nairobi, Kenya, the country's left- 
leaning vice-president, Oginda Odinga (a fas- 
cinating name), has experience a crushing 
political defeat. The Kenya African Na- 
tional Union, the ruling political party, has 
abolished Odinga's office as deputy president, 
thus excluding him from any effective 
leadership. 

Closer home in Havana, Cuba, Premier 
Fidel Castro has fired off another round of 
insults aimed at the Chinese. He charges 
them with blackmail for backing out of a 
trade agreement to supply him with rice. He 
accusses Mao Tse-tung with trying to im- 
pose his feeble mindedness on us.” 

Red Chinese leaders these days seem beset 
by international difficulties. It must be dis- 

for them as they insist every- 
body in the world is out of step but them. 

Perhaps there is a moral to be drawn from 
all this. There are those of us in the United 
States who distrust diplomacy, who suspect 
that we always come out on the losing side 
in every international agreement or ma- 
neuver. Such persons lack confidence in our 
State Department's ability to deal effectively 
with the foreign problems which plague us. 


They fear, it seems, that whatever we do on 
the diplomatic front, it probably will turn 
out wrong. 

Well, when you consider the plight in 
which Red China now finds itself—with re- 
versals almost at every point—the United 
States must be doing something very right 
for a change. 


Congressman Horton Cites WBBF Edi- 
torials and Followup on Stanford Sur- 
vey on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, radio 
station WBBF in my home community 
of Rochester, N.Y., recently rendered 
a notable public service. It went be- 
neath the surface of public information 
to determine the real depth and breadth 
of understanding relating to the ques- 
tion of whether this Nation should ne- 
gotiate the Vietnam question. 

In its own followup, WBBF found 
considerable public sympathy for nego- 
tiation to end the war in Vietnam. But, 
to the tougher question of with whom 
the United States should negotiate, the 
station's exploration revealed some 
startling facts. 

I am pleased to include the WBBF 
editorials on this matter at this point 
in the Recorp. As a preface I also insert 
the letter sent me by WBBF Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager Robert S. 
Kieve. 

WBBF, Inc., 
Rochester, N.Y., March 31, 1966. 
The Honorable FRANK Horton, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Fnaxk: With all the noise that's been 
made about that survey in Stanford—the one 
that demonstrated that 88 percent of the 
American public favors negotiating with the 
Vietcong, it seems to me rather timely to 
ask whether the people asked had any famil- 
larity with the subject of the question, Do 
they know what the Vietcong is? 

You will be interested—though surely not 
too surprised—to learn that in your own con- 
stituency 8 out of 10 people can’t tell you 
who the Vietcong are. The Stanford survey 
makes a similar disclosure about the peo- 
ple’s lack of familiarity with the Vietcong. 

Obviously, it makes no sense to draw con- 
clusions about a survey which questions peo- 


ple on a subject about which they know 
nothing. 

I therefore send you copies of two recent 
editorials we've broadcast here, on the sub- 
ject of that Stanford survey that so many 
others are now quoting as if it were mean- 
ingful. 

All good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Bos, 


[WBBF editorial, Mar. 17-18, 1966] 
STANFORD TAKES A SURVEY 

Stanford University’s political scientists 
ought to be ashamed of themselves. 

A group that represents these political 
scientists has taken a survey and concludes 
that 88 percent of the American people would 
like to have us negotiate with the Vietcong, 

The question asked was: “Would you favor 
negotiations with the Vietcong if they were 

to negotiate?” WBBF suggests that 
the result would have been similar if the 
question had been: Would you favor nego- 
tiations as a way of settling the Vietnam 
conflict?” 

What's that? Tou say you didn't quite 
catch the difference between the Stanford 
question and the one we asked? The dif- 
ference is that both questions asked whether 
you'd like to see us negotiate in vietnam 
but only the Stanford question asked whether 
we should negotiate with the Vietcong. Most 
people, we are convinced, answered yes“ be- 
cause they favor negotiations. They didn't 
place any significance on the word wiet- 
cong.” They didn't realize that the question 
of negotiating with the Vietcong themselves 
is a delicate and debatable one. In fact, we 
contend that most people don't even know 
what or who the Vietcong are . 

To prove it, WBBF news interviewed 50 
Rochesterians. Only eight gave reasonable 
replies. Most of the other 42—84 percent— 
didn't come close. 

So that's why we believe that Stanford's 
political scientists ought to be ashamed of 
themselves. Their ideas on how to conduct 
surveys could stand a lot of improvement. 

| WBBF editorial, Mar. 21-22, 1966] 
MORE on THAT STANFORD SURVEY _ 

The more we read, the clearer it becomes 
that the political scientists in Stanford have 
made a serious mistake, 

Their recent survey asked a sampling of 
Americans if they'd be willing to negotiate 
with the Vietcong. Eighty-eignt percent 
said “sure.” : 

Now it happens that our State Department 
has shown some reluctance to negotiate with 
the Vietcong. Our diplomats don't want to 
give the Vietcong the recognition that would 
be implied by negotiating with them. So the 
Stanford survey looks as though the State 
Department is acting counter to the wishes 
of the vast majority of our citizens. 

Even the New York Times, which should 
know better, fell heavily into the trap—faith- 
fully quoting the 88-percent figure and 
suggesting that the State Department should 
follow the wishes of the people. 
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WBBF contends that the survey demon- 
strated only that people want us to negotiate. 
They dont understand the differences be- 

» tween negotiating with one group or another. 
And, in fact, they don’t even know what that 
one group—the Vietcong—is. Our own sur- 
vey—for what it's worth (and it's worth per- 
haps as much as the Stanford survey) shows 
that 82 percent of Rochester's citizens don't 
even know who the Vietcong are. 

Want more proof? An area newspaper, 
reporting on the WBBF survey, headlined: 
“Eight in Fifty Know Viet Location.” Viet 
location? Neither word is appropriate, So 
even some headline writers are too confused 
to be subjects of a Stanford University survey 
on our foreign policy, 


Existing Federal Gun Controls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the April 
1966 issue of the American Riflleman 
contained an editorial entitled “Existing 
Federal Gun Controls,” which I believe 
is worth reprinting here in view of the 
fact that numerous bills have been intro- 
duced in this Congress to further restrict 
the right of law-abiding citizens to keep 
and possess firearms. 

The editorial follows: 

ExISTINO FEDERAL Gun CONTROLS 

Many newspaper articles and editorials 
dealing with proposed Federal firearms legis. 
lation indicate an ignorance of existing Fed- 
eral gun controls, 

The Federal Firearms Act of 1938, as 
amended, controls the movement in inter- 
state or foreign commerce of firearms of all 
types and handgun ammunition. It pro- 
Vides, among other things, that: 

All manufacturers, importers, and dealers 
in firearms, handgun ammunition, and com- 
ponents must obtain a Federal license. 

All licensed manufacturers, importers, and 
dealers must maintain complete records of 
shipments and sale of all firearms, 

No person may lawfully buy, sell, pawn, or 
transport interstate any stolen flrearm or 
handgun ammunition. 

No person who is under indictment or who 
has been convicted of a crime punishable by 
imprisonment for a term exceeding 1 year 
in any court in the United States may law- 
fully transport any firearm or handgun am- 
munition, or ship or receive such firearm or 
ammunition in interstate or forelgn com- 
merce. 

No fugitive from justice, including persons 
who have fied to avoid prosecution for a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding 1 year or to avoid giving 
testimony in any criminal proceeding, may 
lawfully transport any firearm or handgun 
ammunition, or ship or receive such firearm 
or ammunition in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

No person may lawfully receive, possess, 
or dispose of any firearm or ammunition 
stolen while moving in or which is a part of 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

No person may lawfully receive, possess, or 
dispose of any firearm from which the serial 
number has been removed, altered, oblit- 
erated. 

No dealer, including mail-order dealers, 
may ship any firearm into any State which 
require a permit to purchase such firearm 
Without receiving evidence of the possession 
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of such permit by the prospective purchaser. 

The National Firearms Act of 1934, as 
amended, imposes a tax and requires regis- 
tration upon the making or transfer of ma- 
chineguns and certain other kinds of fire- 
arms. It provides, among other things, that: 

Every person a firearm (as de- 
fined in the act) must register, with the 
Secretary or his delegate, the number or 
other mark identifying such firearm, together 
with his name, address, place where such 
firearm is usually kept, and place of business 
or employment, and, if such person is other 
than a natural person, the name and home 
address of an executive officer thereof. 

The making or transfer of any of the fol- 
lowing firearms requires the payment of a 
$200 tax: 

(a) All fully automatic firearms, all rifles 
with barrels less than 16 inches in length 
and all shotguns with barrels less than 18 
inches in length; 

(b) All firearms made from a rifle or shot- 
gun and having an overall length of less 
than 26 inches; 

(c) All pistols with shoulder stocks and 
having barrels less than 16 inches in length; 

(d) All firearms with combination rifle and 
shotgun barrels less than 12 inches in length; 

(e) All mufflers and silencers. 

The transfer of any of the following fire- 
arms (defined as “any other weapon” under 
the law) requires the payment of a $5 tax: 

(a) All shot pistols or revolvers; 

(b) All firearms with combination rifie and 
shotgun barrels at least 12 but less than 18 
inches in length; 

(e) All weapons or devices (except con- 
ventional pistols or revolvers) capable of fir- 
ing a shot if such weapons or devices can be 
concealed on the person. (Examples: all 
handy guns, tip-ups, burglar guns, cane guns, 
pen guns, etc.) 

Each of these Federal laws provides a max- 
imum fine of $2,000 or imprisonment up to 
5 years, or both, for conviction of violation 
of any of its provisions. 

The postal laws and regulations provide 
that concealable firearms, such as pistols and 
revolvers, may not be shipped through the 
mails except to certain classes of persons 
(eg., Military, enforcement, postal) under 
certain conditions. Conviction of a violation 
carries a penalty of not more than $1,000 fine 
or not more than 2 years in prison, or both. 

The Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
amended, provides that no person, except 
under special authorization, thay carry a 
deadly or dangerous weapon aboard a com- 
mercial air carrier. Conviction of a violation 
carries a penalty of not more than $1,000 or 
1 year in prison, or both. 

Any attempt to control the misuse of fire- 
arms in crime by congressional legislation 
must take into consideration the existing 
Federal gun controls. 


ore 


“Fishbait” Miller: A Distin- 
guished Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr, ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, today our distinguished Door- 
keeper, the Honorable William M. Fish- 
bait” Miller, is being honored in Jackson, 
Miss., by the Mississippi Economic Coun- 
cil, Mississippi Chamber of Commerce, as 
a “loyal and faithful friend” of the 
State of Mississippi. 


William 
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“Fishbait” is a favorite son, not only 
of Mississippi, but of all the States of 
our Union. As a freshman Congress- 
man exploring the intricacies and mys- 
teries of Congress, no one has been more 
sympathetic and helpful to me than 
“Fishbait.” Many people view our na- 
tional legislative process as a mass 
of confusion, but most agree that some- 
how it works. Fishbait“ Miller of Mis- 
sissippi is one of the chief reasons, 


Instant Rehabilitation of Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I spoke to this House last week 
of the home construction slowdown in 
my State of California. I expressed con- 
cern about the need to guarantee decent 
housing to the people of this country. 
But construction of new housing units is 
not the only avenue to our housing goals. 
Another means is the efficient and con- 
scientious rehabilitation of old housing. 

The Washington Post of Sunday, April 
3, discussed a new method of rehabili- 
tating old apartment buildings. This 
method of instant rehabilitation deserves 
our attention and study. 

Since its application may apparently 
conflict with Federal Government regu- 
lations, we should be especially aware of 
this method and its potential. It is emi- 
nently the task of this body to guarantee 
that past governmental regulations will 
not be used to obstruct the achievement 
of our present policy goals. 

The article follows: 

New Lonk's OLD-Law TENEMENTS REHABILI- 
TATED WITHIN 48 Hours 
(By Wolf Von Eckardt) 

A construction engineer, Edward K. Rice, 
was watching some workmen restore an old 
house. They seemed to stumble all over each 
other like disturbed ants when you kick an 
anthill, 

Rice had an idea. And if that idea, now 
being tried in New York City, works out, there 
is new hope for the people living in Amer- 
ica’s 11 million deteriorating housing units. 
At present, deterioration progresses about 10 
times faster than rehabilitation. 

Among the worst of these units are New 
York's so-called old-law tenements, apart- 
ment houses built before 1901 where 1 mil- 
lion now live. Three of them, on East Fifth 
Street, were chosen for the instant rehabilita- 
tion experiment. It is sponsored by local 
and Federal authorities, the Institute of 
Public Administration and the Carol Hausse- 
man Foundation. 

Here is how Rice's concept, developed by 
T. Y. Lin Associates, a famous California en- 
8 firm, and Conrad Engineers will 
work: 

The tenants move out of the deteriorated 
tenement and store their belongings in 
lockers. 

A construction crane moves In front of the 
building. An §8-foot-square hole is cut 
through the roof and floors somewhat like 
an elevator shaft. 

The crane lowers a steel box into the build- 
ing and a swarm of trained workmen descend 
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upon the house, rip out the old plumbing, 
fixtures, partition walls, ceiling and whatnot 
and throw the debris into the box. The crane 
lifts it out and dumps the stuff into a wait- 
ting truck. 

Then the crane lowers into the building 
another box containing new prefabricated 
wall panels, windows, floor coverings, and 
such as well as assembled bathroom and 
kitchen units. These are installed, the place 
is cleaned up and the roof is repaired by 
crews working in three shifts around the 
clock. 

Forty-eight hours from the start, the ten- 
ants move back in while the outside work 
and repair of public halls are completed. 
Total cost, according to Rice: $7,000 a unit, 
or one-third less than traditional rehabilita- 
tion and three times less than new public 
housing. 

The speed of the work will, of course, spare 
people and the authorities the agony of re- 
location. But it is also the most efficient 
way, Rice figures. The labor cost of three 
work shifts is less than that of keeping the 
expensive cranes idle. Installing new pre- 
fabricated wall panels is cheaper than re- 
plastering old ones, 

The Manhattan demonstration, however, 
will take several weeks. Only after the con- 
struction techniques and materials have 
been tested do the engineers hope to be able 
to reduce the job to 48 hours. 

Much of the ultimate success of this in- 
stant method will depend not so much on 
technology as on the degree of cooperation 
of the building trades and the willingness 
of the Federal Housing Administration and 
the local authorities to adjust old regula- 
tions and standards to our desperate new 
needs. 

We have talked about the need to remodel 
the houses and tenements of the poor for 
years. The Government has made financial 
assistance of various kinds available for the 
purpose, restricted, however, to nonprofit 
or limited profit organizations. 

But as John M. Haas, an experienced 
Washington housing consultant and reha- 
bilitation contractor, says, “The nonprofits 
have remained a rare species and half of 
those that do exist have never acquired, built 
or rehabilitated a single unit of housing.” 

The reason is, of course, that to make an 
old, deteriorated structure livable again is 
now enormously expensive. There is little 
point in doing it for low-income people ff, 
even without profits, the price or rent of the 
house has to be doubled afterward. 

The slum rehabilitator, says Haas, must 
be “architect, family conselor, structural en- 
gineer, appraiser, lawyer and real estate ex- 

and then some. He must be familiar 
with codes and local and Federal programs. 
You don’t find this kind of animal in the 
yellow pages. In fact, chances are 50 to 1 
that you will not find him, period.” 

Many idealistic nonprofit rehabilitators 
complain about the rigidity of FHA regula- 
tions that make the job even more expen- 
sive than they think it need be. FHA, for 
instance, insists on ceramic bathroom tile 
when perhaps plastic would do. It wants 
old slum houses wired for air conditioning, 
steam cleaned outside, and provided with 
kitchen exhausts. 

The FHA thinks mainly of protecting the 
mortgage investment it guarantees. The re- 
habilitators think of keeping rents down to 
relieve the low-income housing shortage. 
“To hell with ceramic tile,” said one of them. 
“There is a war on—a war against poverty.” 

Haas has for some time now suggested 
that citles appoint “urban housing agents“ 
as an equivalent to the agricultural county 
agent. They would advise citizens, business, 
civic leaders, service organizations and 
others interested in housing on all the com- 
plex ins and outs of rehabilitation, including 
the ever more complicated Government as- 
sistance programs available. 
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So far, no one has taken up the idea, but 
it might be a good one for the poverty war- 
riors of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to consider. For despite all the conferences 
and debates and much good will, the simple 
idea of fixing up deteriorated houses hasn't 
made much of a ripple in the ocean of our 
big city slums. 

One of the best and most thoughtful pro- 
grams in the country was launched a year 
ago on 114th Street in New York’s West 
Harlem by CICOM (Community Improve- 
ment Corp. of Manhattan). It involves not 
only the rehabilitation of sordid old-law 
tenements at a cost of approximately $11,000 
a unit. There will also be new community 
and recreation facilities, homemaking 
courses, job information, vocational training, 
a library, and remedial reading courses. The 
rear yards will become playgrounds for chil- 
dren and adults. OEO has made $390,000 
available for these purposes. 

Last October, the first three buildings in 
the block were completed and the project 
is now gaining momentum. If all continues 
to go well, 454 families in the block ought 
to have decent housing by December 1967. 

The way it has been worked out, no one 
of them is forced to leave the neighborhood, 
although they will have to pay somewhat 
higher rents for their renovated apartments. 
So far, however, the tenants pay them cheer- 
fully and gratefully. 

Yet it is a little sad to contemplate that 
this, the largest such effort in the country, 
sustained by the labors and enthusiasm of 
two philanthropic foundations and six other 
organizations plus the city of New York and 
the Federal Government, benefits only one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the people who live in 
New York's miserable old-law tenements. 
And there are still all the other big cities. 

Rice's instant rehabilitation cranes have 
their work cut out for them. 


Passover in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post on Saturday, April 2, 
1966, carried an editorial on the con- 
tinued policy of anti-Semitism practiced 
in the Soviet Union. 

I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 


Passover In Moscow 


The Soviet Union's treatment of its Jews 
is a standing rebuke to a nation that claims 
to be humane and just. This contention was 
dolefully documented at a recent meeting of 
concerned Americans in New York. Sitting 
as the Ad Hoc Commission on the Rights of 
Soviet Jews, they reviewed fresh evidence of 
how assimilation is enforced on Soviet Jews 
by policy made at the top of Soviet society 
but denied them by bias existing at the bot- 
tom. Caught in this fateful bind, the three 
million Jews of Russia are in a state of 
cultural and religious—and often, personal— 
despair, It is a despair keenly felt at this 
time of Passover, the holiday meant to mark 
the deliverance of Jews from oppression, 

In the last year or so, Moscow has taken 
a few steps to rec and repair their 
plight. A few more Yiddish books have been 
published, a few promises of religious articles 
made to synagogue congregants, a few civili- 
ties accorded Israel, a few general public 
statements made against anti-Semitism. Yet 
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these gestures, however welcome only scratch 
the surface of a deeply rooted evil. A full- 
fledged campaign to give Soviet.Jews the 
privileges and liberties which already belong 
to other Soviet citizens is essential if the 
country's reputation is not to be permanent- 
ly stained by the religious and cultural death 
of its Jews. 


Greater Cincinnati Firms Spend $10 
Million on Air Pollution Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, air pol- 
lution is a continuing problem in our 
highly industrial and urban Nation. A 
great deal has been said and written 
about the problem but programs to solve 
the problem have often been slow in 
coming. It is with considerable pride, 
therefore, that I am including in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today a story from 
the March 1966, issue of the Greater 
Cincinnati Commerce which outlines the 
highly successful air pollution control 
program of Cincinnati industrial firms: 
GREATER CINCINNATI Firms SPEND $10 MILLION 

ON Am POLLUTION CONTROL 

Greater Cincinnati industry has spent al- 
most $10 million to curtail air pollution since 
January 1960, according to a survey made 
public by the economic development com- 
mittee of the chamber of commerce. 

As a result, it is estimated that Cincin- 
nati's air is 70 percent cleaner now than it 
was in 1950. 

The survey, said Robert W. Neel, committee 
chairman, showed that $9,523,703 was in- 
vested in “smog” controlling equipment dur- 
ing the 5-year period by the firms which 
answered that particular question of the 
survey. 

“However, it stands to reason,” he said, 
“that much more than this actually was in- 
vested by Greater Cincinnati industries, be- 
cause many firms which have extended full 
cooperation with our anti-air-pollution pro- 
gram are prohibited by company policy from 
releasing figures concerning specific items of 
capital investment.” 

At the same time, the responding 


firms re- 
ported they are spending at least $371,350 
annually for the operation of air pollution 
control equipment. Again, some firms were 
not permitted to report their cost. 

The survey was conducted among 500 
Great Cincinnati firms under sponsorship of 
the chamber of commerce, the Engineering 
Society of Cincinnati, and the Air Pollution 
Control League of Greater Cincinnati. 

J. Reed Hartman, president of the Air Pol- 
lution Control League, pointed out that in- 
dustry is fully cognizant of its responsibill- 
ties to control air pollution. Proof of this, 
he said, is offered by the fact that a prepon- 
derance of the responding firms said they are 
“willing to transmit technical knowledge and 
know-how on air pollution control methods 
to other plants.” 

Hartman pointed out, too, that slightly 
more than one-third of the answering plants 
already are giving informational assistance 
to other firms which are seeking to reduce 
the amount of pollutants their processes re- 
lease into the atmosphere. 

Success of the clean alr program in Great- 
er Cincinnati is plainly evident throughout 
the area to longtime observers, Neel and 
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Hartman pointed out. Tou don't need 
measuring equipment to know that we have 
made much progress,” they said. “You need 
only to think back to as recently as 15 years 
ago when our air, particularly in the win- 
ter, was smog ladened. That situation just 
doesn't exist anymore on an areawide basis. 
We still have some trouble spots, such as in 
low-lying valleys where the wind can't blow 
away emissions on some days, but these 
headaches are being tackled and will be 
cleared up.” 

The control of air pollution remains a very 
inexact science, Neel pointed out. “Much 
work has been done on it in recent years, 
but much more remains to be done in order 
to perfect devices and methods of controlling 
undesirable emissions, such as automotive 
exhaust fumes.” 

“But I am very thankful that my home is 
in greater Cincinnati, where industry itself 
is taking a leading part in controlling air 
pollution. Greater Cincinnati will never be- 
come another Los Angeles nor Charleston, 
W. Va., thank heavens.” 

Industry officials gratuitously wrote these 
comments when they answered the survey 
questions: 

“We feel all industry should be interested 
in air pollution and should explore all 
methods available to reduce or eliminate air 
pollution of any kind from processes which 
discharge air pollutants.” 

“There has been a tremendous improve- 
ment in air quality over the last 10 years. 
Reduction in coal usage and industrial gas- 
eous emissions have been the major factors.” 

Charles W. Howison, executive director of 
the Air Pollution Control League, said the 
gratuitous replies give emphasis to the fact 
that “industry is taking an active part in a 
program to establish allowable maximum 
Umits of air pollution. This cooperative 
spirt has been an important factor in bring- 
ing about correction of air pollution prob- 
lems. Such cooperation on the part of major 
industries, which are willing to share their 
experiences and findings with small indus- 
tries, has been of great assistance to the Air 
Pollution Control League, and to antipollu- 
tion law enforcement agencies.” 

Results of the survey are being computer- 
ized for analysis, Neel reported. He said the 
study, in an effort to add impetus to anti- 
smog progress, will be made available to the 
southwestern Ohlo- northern Kentucky alr 
pollution survey committee made up of 
representatives of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, elected area officials, and industry 
representatives. 


Rural Landowners in Single Texas County 
Set Conservation Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
gressional district of one county is at 
least half urban in area and predomi- 
nantly urban in population, but the ex- 
tent of soil and water conservation work 
being carried on by landowners is so im- 
pressive that I wish to call attention to it. 

The Dalworth Soil and Water Conser- 
vation District in Tarrant County has 
1.573 cooperators. These cooperators 
Own and manage 255,668 acres of land, 
all of which is covered by updated agree- 
ments with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
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culture to provide assistance in carrying 
out longtime soil and water conservation 
and resource use programs as outlined 
in the district work plan. 

About 97 percent of the cooperators 
have basic farm conservation plans pre- 
pared on 70 percent of their land with 
a number of practices underway. Soil 
surveys have been completed on 326,000 
acres, involving a portion of the urban 
land. 

Tarrant County is in the Trinity River 
watershed and is included in 5 of the 52 
subwatersheds of the Trinity River flood 
prevention project, authorized by the 
1944 Flood Control Act. 

Construction and land treatment in 
the five subwatersheds are at various 
stages of completion, but already rural 
and urban residents are beneficiaries of 
installed works of improvement that 
have reduced floodwater damages in a 
number of areas. 

I believe this is an exemplary showing 
in a county where the urban area 
matches the rural in acreage and where 
urban interests and influence in many 
ways predominate. 

It is a tribute to the rural landowners 
in Tarrant County and the leadership of 
the soil conservation district supervisors 
that soil and water conservation pro- 
grams on the land have increased. 

The Nation needs this kind of com- 
munity initiative in its rural areas. Tar- 
rant County is demonstrating that soil 
and water conservation work can help to 
provide the impetus. 


John F. Baldwin 


SPEECH 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1966 


Mr, BELL. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
shares California’s loss of a great man. 
Joun BALDWIN stood a solid example of 
the perfect Congressman. His integrity 
was matchless and his ability as a dedi- 
cated Member of the House was recog- 
nized by all his colleagues of both sides 
of the aisle. 

Indeed, it is appropriate that we ac- 
claim this unusual man who did so much 
for his friends at home, his native State, 
and for his country. Those who would 
follow in his footsteps must be aware of 
the example he laid down in his own 
humble and quiet way. This Congress 
has gained in stature for having JOHN 
BALDWIN serve in its Chambers. 

As a legislator, he was a master. No 
complication of legislative semantics 
escaped his thorough and incisive mind. 
At a time when so many of us find it 
impossible to remain aware of the rami- 
fications and details of the legislative 
flood that is before us, JOHN BALDWIN 
had the capacity to grasp the total pic- 
ture and develop a clear and reasonable 
approach, 

California has suffered the loss of a 
great man. JOHN was a close friend and 
I know of his devotion to California and 
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of his dedication to the good of the 
people he represented here in Congress. 
I am certain that God has rewarded his 
selfless work as leader among men. 


Dr. Judd Opposes Softening of U.S. Policy 
on Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a former 
colleague, Dr. Walter H. Judd, testified 
recently before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee with respect to our 
policy in Asia. Dr. Judd is well quali- 
fied to speak on events in the Far East 
in view of his vast experience in China 
and I respect his opinions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article written by Nat S. Fin- 
ney, Washington correspondent for the 
Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., en- 
titled “Dr. Judd Opposes Softening of 
U.S. Policy on Red China.” The article, 
which appeared in the March 29 issue, 
follows: 

Dr. Jupp OPPOSES SOFTENING or U.S. POL- 
Icy ON RED CHINA: APPEASEMENT NEVER 
Wonks, Ex-CoONGRESSMAN AND MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY TELLS SENATE COMMITTEE 

(By Nat S. Finney) 

Wasuincton.—A former Congressman with 
more than 35 years’ experience in Chinese 
affairs, including 10 years’ continuous resi- 
dence in China, has put it on the line for 
his erstwhile colleagues who are interested 
in American policy in Asia. 

Dr. Walter H. Judd, for 20 years a Repre- 
sentative from Minnesota and now a lecturer 
and expert on the Far East, testified Monday 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee at the behest of Republican Senators. 

Dr. Judd noted he had appeared before 
the same committee 27 years ago to counsel 
against a soft American policy toward Japan. 

“Our Government tried to placate the ag- 
gressor,“ he reminded the committee. The 
policy did not lead to peace; it led to Pearl 
Harbor. 

“WARNS AGAINST ACCOMMODATION 

“The same general approach to aggression 
in Asia is being advocated today as on that 
earlier occasion.” 

Dr. Judd warned that an accommodation 
now in Vietnam would waste the fruits of 
25 years of hardheaded, realistic policy 
under four Presidents—policy that has been. 
a notable success. 

“Some say that policy has failed. Red 
China is still there. It is as hostile and as 
dedicated to world domination by armed 
force as ever.” He conceded that great prob- 
lems still lle ahead for Korea, Taiwan, the 
Philippines, and Burma, as well as South 
Vietnam, Malaysia, and Indonesia. 

“But all of them are still free. And who 
can believe they would have been free and 
with at least the possibility of solving their 
problems if it had not been for our firm 
containment of China?” he asked. 

REJECTS POLICY PROPOSALS 


Dr. Judd then dealt at length with current 
proposals for changes in American Asian 
policy, rejecting them one by one. He em- 
phatically denied American responsibility for 
the isolation of Red China. 
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“The reverse is the truth,” he contended. 
“It is Red China’s hostility and belligerence 
in its international attitudes and actions 
that are responsible for its isolation.” 

He sternly rejected arguments for the rec- 
ognition of Red China. 

“Prime Minister Nehru of India recognized 
Communist China in 1950. How did his fel- 
low Asians in Peking d to his being 
their best friend? They invaded India and 
left Mr, Nehru a broken man.” 

OPPOSES U.N, ENTRY 


The Minnesotan argued jt is an illusion to 
expect gains from trade relations with Red 
China. Peking will take what advantage it 
can get, but give nothing in return, he said. 

He took an even dimmer view of admitting 
Red China to the United Nations, holding 
that to do so would be a gross violation of 
the U.N. Charter, and that such an action 
would be irreversible. 

Another China expert, Yale Prof. N. Rowe, 
told the committee the policy the United 
States should follow toward the Peking 
regime is one of “intense and deep hostility.” 

He said the effect of the China policy 
hearings is to persuade Communists in 
Hanoi, Peking, and Moscow “of divisions of 
opinion in the United States that do not 
exist in fact.” 

University of Washington Prof. George E. 
Taylor told the committee the United States 
must continue to assist South Vietnam and 
other nations that feel Communist pressure 
with political programs “backed by force.” 


Pacific Alliance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. DUNCAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I was interested in an informative article 
on American alliances in the Pacific writ- 
ten by Erwin D. Canham in the Christian 
Science Monitor. He visited Japan, the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand 
before writing his story. 

Canham reports: 

The American defense structure is not 
crumbling, it is not being undercut by 
disaffection. 


He added that individual elements— 
are not particularly strong but together they 
represent small powers aware of the problem 
of survival and the relevance of the United 
States to their destinies. 


Believing that others will want the 
chance to peruse the contents in full, I 
offer the article for inclusion in the 
RECORD. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 

Mar. 22, 1966] 
Pactric ALLIANCE 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 

What is the shape of American alliances 
in the Pacific? 

It so happens that on this quick trip. I 
have touched base briefly at four allies of 
the United States along its major defense 
line up and down offshore Asia—Japan, the 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand. How 
firm is the line? 

Japan realizes its close dependence upon 
the United States. Yet it is constitutionally 
demilitarized. It is a tremendous economic 
force, but not a military force. Yet were 
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Japan to swing, by some tragic mischance, 
into the Chinese Communist orbit, the world 
balance of power would be upset. 

Japan yearns to enlarge its trading rela- 
tions with mainland China. Its business- 
men, at least, are quite prepared to fish in 
troubled waters. We may expect closer re- 
lations between Japan and China, But of 
course there is nothing inevitable about Ja- 
pan’s drifting away from the United States. 
It need not happen. 

PHILIPPINES STEADY 

The Republic of the Philippines, too, is a 
close ally. Its leaders are painfully eager 
to affirm an Asian identity. Filipinos do not 
wish to be “little brown Americans,” in their 
own self-conscious phrase. Nevertheless, 
they have considerable realistic awareness of 
the expansionist thrust of Communist China, 

They will stick to the American alliance, 
although they may become increasingly res- 
tive about tactics in Vietnam. And they are 
actively seeking to build up a new Malayan 
understanding, involving themselves, Indo- 
nesia, and Malaysia. They might help sig- 
nificantly in the stabilizing of southeast Asia. 
President Marcos gives evidence of strength 
and leadership. 

Australia is growing in population, avail- 
able mineral resources, industrial strength, 
and in concern at imperialist pressures to 
the north. Its decision to increase its com- 
mitment in Vietnam is evidence of sober de- 
termination, 

DRAWN TO JAPAN 


Australia is being drawn into closer trade 
relations with Japan. There is ever-deeper 
American involvement in the development of 
Australian resources. Its petroleum, iron 
ore, bauxite, and a large number of rare but 
very essential minerals make Australia one 
of the rich elements—perhaps a rich target 
in the South Pacific. 

New Zealand, smallest in population of 
this group of states, has real moral value and 
a profound attachment to its principles, tra- 
ditions, way of life. It is a sturdy ally al- 
though not a large physical or economic 
force. 

Vital links in the defense line, which I 
did not visit, are South Korea, Formosa, and 
Okinawa, The Republic of Korea is natur- 
ally a vital anti-Communist force. If it were 
lost, the defense line would be turned at the 
Tsushima Strait. South Korea is doing its 
share as effectively as it can. 

Formosa is also a crucial link. However, 
if the United States ever seeks to alter its 
present relationships with Peking, the con- 
sequences in Formosa would be unpredict- 
able. The future of American relationships 
with the National Government of China on 
Formosa is full of problems, 

STRATEGIC OKINAWA 

Okinawa is strategically central. Japan 
continuously wishes for an attenuation of 
the American presence there. Changes are 
inevitable someday. Yet it is a link that 
must be maintained, and a major facility in 
the total American ability to hold the line 
against an adversary thrust some day out 
into the Pacific. 

Vietnam is a push out from the American 
defense line. It is a penetration into the 
mainland, but also a grave burden. It is 
vital, but if neutralized would not necessar- 
ily endanger the American offshore defen- 
sive position. If lost to Communist power, 
it would turn the defensive flank, and other 
independent Asian states would be in great 
trouble. 

The American defense structure is not 
crumbling. It is not being undercut by 
disaffection. Its individual elements—the 
nations I have just visited—are not particu- 
larly strong but together they represent 
small powers aware of the problem of sur- 
vival and the relevance of the United States 
to their destinies. 


April 5, 1966 
Winning the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, Sammy 
D. Moyers, a young college student in my 
district, recently wrote the editor of the 
Daily Gazette-Mail, of Morristown, 
Tenn., expressing his views on the war in 
Vietnam. 

Sammy is a junior at Carson-Newman 
College in Jefferson City, Tenn. 

His opinion of the war is very thought- 
fully presented, and I would like to insert 
his letter at this point in the RECORD: 
ONLY TRUE SOLUTION ro Viernam War Is 

VICTORY 

EDITOR, GAZETTE-MAIL: First, I would like to 
congratulate the editor for his thoughts on 
the Vietnam war. The things that were writ- 
ten in this newspaper on Sunday, March 6, 
need to be said and written every day. But, 
then again, if they are read and passed off as 
mere writing, they do not accomplish any- 
thing. Every free American citizen should 
read those words and should think about 
them seriously. If this were done, perhaps 
some action might be taken. But, many will 
not. The American public is slowly becom- 
ing scared—scared as a young child when he 
Is alone. Why can't Americans face reality? 
Is America becoming a nation of egotistical 
idealists who sit back and bask in security 
while men die? 

The only true solution to the Vietnam 
war is victory. In order to achieve this vic- 
tory we must first face reality. We are at 
war. Our boys are dying every day in ever 
increasing numbers. Defense budgets zoom. 
Allotments for money and war materials in- 
crease with phenomenal speed. Can any- 
one deny this? But now, I'm speaking in 
terms of money and material wealth which 
are not the important things. As implied 
before, human life is the most important 
thing. 

Why should we sit back and say that this 
war “stimulates the economy” or “is good 
for the economy"? What do the mothers 
and wives of dead American soldiers care 
about our economy? We can’t play big 
brother, guardian, and the “great provider” 
to every nation in the world—especially at 
the cost of American lives. It just isn't 
possible. 

Now, you say, what do we do? We do the 
only thing that we can do—we win the war. 
We fight to win, and then we end our obli- 
gation. Why should we confine our “hold 
that line policy"? Why are we fighting if 
we are not fighting to win? I can remember 
as a young child the game of war that I 
played. When someone needed a rest or a 
drink of water he would yell, “Time out.” 
Many times I have heard: “You can’t shoot 
me here. This is my hideout.” Other times 
I have heard: “You can't shoot a moving 
target.” 

Can you remember these things in your 
childhood? Isn't this exactly what we are 
doing in our foreign policy today, especially 
in Vietnam? The so-called “Christmas 
truce” in Vietnam will do for one example. 
How can truce be made with an enemy that 
can’t be communicated with? Proof of this 
noncommunication is that the Vietcong did 
not keep the truce. The bombing of, or the 
refusal to bomb Hanoi is another example. 
How can America win this war if she Is for- 
bidden to strike at the enemy’s most yul- 
nerable spot? I say that we cannot. 
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These things are impossible and if some- 
one with some authority doesn't realize this 
soon America will cease to exist. I challenge 
all Americans to be serious about the 
Vietnam war. Forget about your wealth, 
security, and happiness. Don't place your- 
self in a make-belleve-world. This world 
doesn't exist and will never exist. 

Sammy D. MOYERS, 


South Dakota Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, again this 
year I have sought the advice and coun- 
sel of the people of the Second Con- 
gressional District of South Dakota 
whom it is my privilege to represent. My 
annual questionnaire was distributed to 
all postal patrons in 43 counties, totaling 
100,000, and the response was most grati- 
fying. 

Many of the questionnaires were ac- 
companied by letters elaborating on is- 
sues of special concern to the writers. I 
have personally read and answered each 
of these letters, gaining a valuable in- 
sight into the various points of view ex- 
pressed by these constituents. One thing 
stands out in my mind, and that is how 
well informed these individuals are on 
the issues facing this Nation today. 

Because I want to share with my col- 
leagues the opinions expressed by the 
thousands of individuals in my district 
responding to my questionnaire, I include 
the results as follows: 

Minimum Wage: The first question was 
this. Do you favor increasing the minimum 
wage from $1.25 to $1.75 per hour and ex- 
tending coverage to 7 million more workers?” 
70 Percent said “no,” 24 percent said “yes,” 
and 6 percent were undecided. 

Unemployment Compensation: The ques- 
tion was, “Do you favor federalization of 
State program with increased cost and in- 
creased benefits?” Your answer was most 
decisive. 85 percent said no.“ 9 percent said 
Fes.“ and 6 percent were undecided. 

Reapportionment: The question was, Do 
you favor an amendment permitting States 
to apportion one legislative branch on other 
than population basis?” On this the vote 
was fairly even, with 52 percent voting in 
favor of permitting one branch of the State 
legislature to be chosen on a basis of area 
rather than population, as in the U.S. Senate, 
while 37 percent opposed, and 11 percent 
were undecided. 

Firearms; The question was, Do you favor 
Federal control of sale and ownership of 
firearms?” On this the answer was decisive, 
with 76 percent opposed, 17 percent favor- 
ing, and 7 percent undecided. 

Spending: The question was, “Do you favor 
reducing spending for nondefense programs 
in order to meet increased war costs?” This 
is what the press has referred to as “guns 
or butter.” Here again the answer was de- 
cisive; 71 percent said “yes,” 22 percent 
said “no,” and 7 percent were undecided. 
In other words, 71 percent seem to feel that 
if the American youth must sacrifice to keep 
the Nation strong that those who remained 
home should likewise make some sacrifice. 

Department of Transportation: The ques- 
tion was, “Do you favor the establishment 
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of a new Cabinet all phases 
of transportation?” Seventy percent op- 
posed the establishment of the new Cabinet 
post, 20 percent favoring, and 10 percent 
undecided. 

Taxes: The question was, “Do you favor 
increasing taxes to meet rising war costs and 
new spending programs?” Here again your 
vote was resounding; 74 percent said no,“ 
19 percent said “yes,” and 7 percent were un- 
decided. It would seem from the two ques- 
tions on spending and taxes that a sizable 
majority favor reducing expenditures rather 
than increasing taxes. 

Veterans: The question was, Do you favor 
a GI bill of rights similar to World War II 
law for post-Korean veterans?” As was to 
be expected, 81 percent favored, while only 
10 percent opposed, with 9 percent undecided. 
Actually, the question was moot, inasmuch 
as the bill had already become law before 
very many of the ballots had been returned. 
I, of course, cast your vote in favor of this 
Dill because I was among those who intro- 
duced it last year and fought for its enact- 
ment. 

International “Great Society”: The ques- 
tion was, “Do you favor the President’s plan 
for worldwide program against hunger, dis- 
ease, and ignorance?” Sixty-eight percent 
said they were opposed to going into a pro- 
gram of providing world medicine, food and 
education at the expense of the American 
taxpayer inasmuch as the suggested program 
does not anticipate bringing other countries 
in to assist. 

Communism; The question is, “Do you 
favor expanding trade with Communist 
countries as recommended by the adminis- 
tration?" Seventy-one percent said no.,“ 
19 percent said “yes,” and 10 percent were 
undecided. In other words, 71 percent of the 
people answering the questionnaire do not 
believe we can “fight em“ and “feed em“ 
at the same time. 

Vietnam: I admit the question on Vietnam 
was a complicated one inasmuch as we were 
cramped for space and it was difficult to 
word the alternatives to give the voter a 
clearcut expression. However, the question 
was, “Do you favor increased and 
air action and naval blockade in stepped-up 
effort to bring peace through strength?" 


Sixty-seven percent said yes,“ 21 percent 


said “no,” and 12 percent were undecided. 
The alternative question was, “Or immediate 
negotiated withdrawal?” Twenty-one per- 
cent said “yes,” 36 percent said no,“ and 43 
percent were undecided. 


Communication From Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received several commu- 
nications from an outstanding citizen in 
my congressional district who has ex- 
pressed his deep and appropriate concern 
regarding various statements made by 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara, and which appeared in the De- 
fense Digest in February of 1965. 

My constituent, Mr. Robert Nelson 
Taylor, of McLean, Va., feels that this 
information should be made more easily 
available to a greater segment of the 
public, and at his request, I extend my 
remarks to include his comments in full 
concerning it: 
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In a special alert letter of March 9, Ameri- 
cans for National Security called to the at- 
tention of their supporters a statement of 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara that 
is so incredible and so shocking it is difficult 
to believe he ever said it: 

“I think it would be a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for us, economically and socially, to 
eliminate defense entirely. It would be a 
social good.” 

This quotation is published in the Defense 
Department Digest of February 1, 1965, and 
identified as an extract from the script pre- 
pared for a broadcast interview over a na- 
tional network on January 4, 1965. Appar- 
ently, if anyone heard these words over the 
air, he was unable to believe his ears. And 
it may be the interviewer shut them off, or 
that they were clipped from the tape. But, 
even though this Pentagon front-office senti- 
ment is frighteningly new to most of us 
today, the McNamara viewpoint had to be 
known to the administration 15 months 
ago—or these words could never have ap- 
peared in print. 

It should have been apparent at once that 
the computer-happy whiz kid no longer 
thought of himself as responsible for our 
defense but above it all—on “cloud nine“ 
from which self-construed eminence he 
might dream up national policy. As to the 
matter of his brainwashing, it can hardly 
be argued that a Defense Secretary with a 
war on his hands could logically or sanely 
discuss the “burgeoning needs in education, 
in recreation, in local government through- 
out our society” that might better be met if 
we gave up entirely the costly notion of de- 
fending ourselves against our enemies. 

Perhaps our forces in Vietnam, reported 
to be short of weapons, short of ammunition, 
short of protection against malaria, short of 
underwear and socks—even short of food— 
are convinced that Mr. McNamara is already 
implementing his “tremendous opportu- 
nity.” And perhaps Congress ought to find 
out. Certainly a man should resign from a 
job that is distasteful to him—especially 
when it involves the highest public trust 
we have to offer—next to the Presidency, If 
he does not choose to step down voluntarily 
and if the Commander in Chief does not re- 
move him, then Congress should provide 
whatever assistance may be required. 

And since we are at war—and do not ap- 
pear to be winning—there is no time for 
niceties. 

ROBERT WILSON TAYLOR. 

McLean, Va. 


Foreign Aid Undermines International 
Liquidity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
March 29 edition of the Chicago Tribune 
carries a most significant article by the 
distinguished Dr. Melchior Palyi, its con- 
tributing consulting economist. 

In this article, Dr. Palyi points out the 
disruptive economic stiuation that devel- 
ops in the world when programs of con- 
tinuing foreign aid to the underdeveloped 
nations are carried on. The article in- 
dicates a need for a new concept for 
economic dealings with underdeveloped 
nations. 
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Multinational programs operated 
through the World Bank and the Agency 
for International Development, as well 
as through the use of the newly devel- 
oped Asian Development Bank, are of 
special significance in this new approach 
to foreign aid. In our highly motivated 
efforts to help the less developed areas of 
the world, we must constantly be wary 
that we do not unloose destructive forces 
which might destroy the economy of our 
own and other highly developed coun- 
tries. 

I am including Dr. Palyi's article with 
the hope that it will hasten the end to 
foreign aid grant programs and encour- 
age loan programs keyed to local capa- 
Lage and initiative. Dr. Palyi's article 

0 8: 


Wontp's Intigumrry TIED To Economic Am 


(By Dr. Melchior Palyi) 

The late Prof. F. Benham [London School 
of Economics] figured out in 1961 that total 
economic aid to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries would have to amount to about $83 
billion annually in order to raise the average 
per capita income of their 1.1 billion in- 
habitants to a modest $200 per year. Five 
years later, given the lack of progress in the 
respective countries, given also their popula- 
tion growth and the worldwide rise of prices, 
it would take nearly an annual $100 billion 
to accomplish the same result. 

Of course, the $200 income per capita of 
these backward nations remains a Utopian 
goal, invoked for sheer rhetorical purposes. 
In fact, the donor countries generally, the 
United States in particular, are in the em- 
barrassing situation in which they cannot 
even spend all the funds earmarked for eco- 
nomic aid. The president of the World 
Bank complained in 1964 about the shortage 
of “sound, economically viable projects? 
from many developing countries,” though [he 
added] good Investment opportunities were 
not lacking. 

WOULD BE FUTILE 

It would be futile, indeed, trying to find 
a correlation between foreign aid and invest- 
ment opportunities in the recipient coun- 
tries. But there is a very close relationship 
between foreign aid received and payment 
deficiencies incurred by the recipients. 

In 1964, according to the latest annual de- 
port of the World Bank, the so-called devel- 
oping countries were on the receiving end of 
a $9-billion flow of public and private 
funds coming from the industrial nations 
of the West. Another $1.5 billion or so had 
been contributed by the Sino-Soviet bloc, 
rasing the grand total to about $10.5 bil- 
lion—roughly equal to the deficits in the 
same countries’ 1964 current accounts with 
the outside world. 

The data about the payment balances of 
the undeveloped areas are known to be some- 
what less than 100 percent reliable. Even 
so, the near-coincidence in the size of the 
two figures—the current payment deficien- 
cies and the volume of capital import that 
covers them—is very remarkable. 

TELLS ITS FUNCTION 

It discloses the principal function of for- 
eign aid, providing the means by which the 
undeveloped countries pay for both: for the 
excess of their imports over their exports, 
and for servicing investments and obliga- 
tions to foreigners. For example, external 
debt service payments on public and pub- 
licly guaranteed debt alone amount to about 
$3.5 billion a year, and keep rising. Such 
international indebtedness is largely con- 
cerned in 11 countries. j 
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Selected debtors: Public debt outstanding, 
1963 (end of year) 
[Billions in U. S. dollars] 


Source: World Bank Annual Report, 1964- 
65. 


The current payment deficits we are dis- 
recur year after year and show no 
sign of abating. They constitute the source 
and the hard core of the international 
Uquidity problem. 
TEN BILLIONS NEEDED 


Almost $10 billion were needed in 1964 to 
take care of these deficits; the more than 
$1014 billion actually received (including 
short-term commercial credits) did the “job” 
and permitted the recipients as a whole to 
increase slightly their monetary reserve hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange. But the 
consequence is that a gap is torn in the 
American balance of payments which car- 
ries the lion’s share of the burden. 

Our gold losses and the vast accumula- 
tion of foreign-owned dollar claims are in 
turn at the root of the global insecurity that 
expresses itself in the disappearance of gold 
into private hoards and in recurrent pres- 
sure on the dollar. 

The world will never get rid of the global 
liquidity shortage—as long as some 70 “poor” 
nations spend more than they earn and the 
“rich” countries accept the obligation to pay 
the difference, 


Efforts Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, the admin- 
istration’s efforts to provide additional 
protection for the American consumer 
“are both timely and warranted,” the 
Houston Chronicle declares in a recent 
editorial. 

As the Chronicle points out, the Presi- 
dent urges new laws which would pro- 
vide for truth in packaging, truth in 
lending; and would give the Food and 
Drug Administration more power to 
police drugs, cosmetics, and health 
hazards in other products. 

Since this timely editorial deals with 
a subject of importance to the American 
public, I include it in the Recorp where 
others may see it. 

LET'S HELP THE CONSUMER 

Renewed efforts by President Johnson to 
gain action in Congress on measures which 
would provide some additional protection for 
the American consumer are both timely and 
warranted. 
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In a message to Capitol Hill the President 
urges new laws which would provide for truth 
in packaging, truth in lending; and would 
give the Food and Drug Administration more 
power to police drugs, cosmetics, and health 
hazards in other products. 

Bills covering packaging and lending have’ 
been stalled in Congress for more than 
5 years. In the interim shoppers have in 
many cases found it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to make intelligent purchases because 
of the odd weights and measures used by the 
various manufacturers of competitive 
products. 

The old maxim of “let the buyer beware" 


is no longer reasonable in today’s society. 


Modern supermarkets carry thousands of 
items and it is both unfair and unnecessary 
to expect that housewives should have to 
research the comparative merits and weights 
of all these goods. 

For borrowers it has often been equally 
grueling and more expensive to learn the 
true cost of interest paid. And as the Presi- 
dent pointed out credit charges are a major 
expenditure item for the consumer. Last 
year the total spent for this purpose was 
$24 billion. 

There have been objections to both of these 
measures from some elements of the business 
community. Some of the opposition may 
have a reasonable base, but the goal—to 
eliminate confusion and deception—does not 
Warrant opposition from reasonable men. 

The President does not suggest specific 
bills to accomplish the aim. Some amend- 
ments to pending measures may be advisable, 
but action should definitely be substituted 
for inaction. 

He does propose bills which would ban toys 
with hazardous substances, limit the number 
of flavored baby aspirins in one bottle to 
less than a lethal dose, make drug companies 
put safety caps on some patent drugs, and 
curb distribution of sample drugs by mail 
which leads to contraband traffic. 

The legislation would also require labels 
to warn consumers against possible injury 
from drugs and cosmetics. In this regard, 
it seems that It would also be wise for Con- 
gress to consider the possibility of requiring 
that all prescriptions be labeled. Some doc- 
tors specify that this be done but in most 
cases prescriptions do not identify the drug 
and over a period of time it is possible for 
the patient to become confused over the 
identity of a prescription. 

There have been cases where death has 
been caused by such confusion. 
labeling would be another attempt at con- 
sumer protection which the President is 
trying to accomplish. 


The National Congress of American 
Indians Commends the Office of Eco- 


nomic Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, when the economic opportunity 
legislation was written and enacted by 
the 88th Congress, one of the great con- 
cerns was that the American Indian not 
be neglected in the war on poverty as he 
has so often been neglected in the past. 
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No efficient antipoverty campaign, 
after all, could overlook the fact that 
the Nation’s Indians are among the most 
unfortunate of our citizens: The average 
annual income for Indian families is 
$1,500 and the per capita income is $300; 
unemployment averages 45 percent and 
on some reservations reaches as high as 
95 percent; the infant mortality rate 
among Indians is almost twice as high 
as the national average, and the usual 
life span is 20 years shorter than the 
average American's, 

The statistics are dramatic and the 
need is great and obvious, but I believe 
the war on poverty is beginning to mark 
change in the long and tragic epic of the 
American Indian, 

I have received a copy of a resolution 
Passed by the National Congress of 
American Indians which commends the 
Office of Economic Opportunity for its 
work on behalf of the Indian people. I 
also have a resolution adopted by the 
Quinault Tribe in Washington, and a re- 
port on the antipoverty program on their 
reservation. I have unanimous consent 
that all three be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

RESOLUTION I or THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Whereas the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 passed by the 88th Congress establishing 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, is de- 
signed to alleviate conditions of poverty 
throughout the Nation, and 

Whereas the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity through appropriate action by Indian 
tribes has made substantial inroads, toward 
curbing poverty by funding antipoverty pro- 
grams on many Indian reservations, and 

Whereas the National Congress of American 
Indians believe that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity is doing a commendable job in 
assisting Indian tribes to combat poverty at 
the reservation level, by encouraging the 
Indian people to have a decisive voice in 
solving conditions of poverty on Indian reser- 
vations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Congress of 
American Indians in Executive Council 
session on February 24, 1966, in Washington 
D.C., hereby commends the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity for its dutiful action by 
assisting Indian tribes in combating poverty 
and urges that Congress continue and sup- 
port the Office of Economic Opportunity in 
its efforts toward the defeat of poverty on 
Indian reservations. 


RESOLUTION 


(Notr.—At a regular meeting of the busi- 
ness committee of the Quinault Tribal Coun- 
cil held at the village of Taholah, Quinault 
Reservation, Wash., on the 14th day of Feb- 
ruary 1966, the following resolution was duly 
adopted.) 

Whereas the Quinault Tribal Council re- 
quested and received funds for Neighborhood 
Youth Corps and community action programs 
tor the fiscal year 1905-08, and, 

Whereas said programs have made a con- 
siderable impact for good in the communities 
of the Quinault Indian Reservation: Now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the governing body of the 
Quinault Tribe does hereby approve and 
adopt the attached commendatory report on 
the Quinault Tribal Neighborhood Youth 
Corps and community action programs, as 
an expression of its confidence in and ap- 
preciation for the Federal antipoverty pro- 
grams which are now operative on the 
Quinault Indian Reservation; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be presented 
through the National Congress of American 
Indians. 
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Dated this 14th day of February 1966. 
Attest: 

Bennie Charley, Jessie S. Curley, Dave 
Purdy, Herbert Capoeman, Members of 
the Business Committee of the 
Quinault Tribal Council, State of 
Washington; James Jackson, President, 
Quinault Tribal Council; Marian L. 
Holloway, Secretary, Quinault Tribe 
Council, 


REPORT ON THE QUINAULT TRIBAL COMMUNITY 
ACTION AND NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 
ProcrRaMs 


THE GRANT APPROVALS 


The Neighborhood Youth Corps program 
was approved in the exact form of the re- 
quest. This endbled the program personnel 
to start with a program which was designed 
specifically to meet the needs of the com- 
munities. The wisdom of the handling of 
the Quinault application was manifested in 
the remarkable response on the part df the 
youth and the overall success of the pro- 
gram, Eighty-five youth received much- 
needed financial assistance through their 
own earning power. They were employed in 
jobs which were involved in the improvement 
of their own communities and in the con- 
servation of the natural resources of the 
reservation, They learned job skills, and 
were taught to accept the discipline of gain- 
ful employment. 

Much of the same can be sald for the com- 
munity action program. Being a larger, 
more complex program, it has not yet 
reached its potential in serving the com- 
munity. At the midyear point it can be 
said that each component is providing 
valuable services on the Quinault Reserva- 
tion which have not been provided previ- 
ously. 

One of the main factors in the remarkable 
success and acceptance which these programs 
have enjoyed here is the freedom with which 
they were allowed to operate. The director 
and her associates have been very conscienti- 
ous in interpreting and adminis the 
program in terms of the highest interest of 
the Indian community. The nature of these 
communities is such that one needs to be in 
close contact with the culture in order to be 
able to administer such a program meaning- 
fully. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
kept its word in following a policy of non- 
interference in local administrative matters. 
The Indian community on the Quinault 
Reservation appreciates the confidence thus 
placed in it, and is anxious to merit such 
confidence. The concepts of the Quinault 
Tribal community action program were de- 
veloped locally on the basis of the felt needs 
of the people. Because it is also administered 
locally, the result is truly a “community in 
action.” 

COMPONENT SUMMARIES 
Educational counseling 


This component is operating as designed. 
It provides a Halson between the schools and 
the Indian homes which never has been 
available before under any program. The 
function of this program is fourfold: (1) To 
interpret the demands of modern education 
to the Indian parents through personal con- 
tacts, (2) to inform the school people of 
home and community situations affecting the 
performance of students and to provide other 
proféssional services to schools, (3) to pro- 
vide counseling and guidance service to 
students, and (4) to coordinate with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the State em- 
ployment office in offering vocational guid- 
ance to members of the community. The 
counseling program is now effective in each 
of these areas, One of the most desirable 
and practical features of the program is the 
use of two native associate counselors. 
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Recreational program 


Because it is designed to alleviate delin- 
quency and to develop healthful social pat- 
terns for the entire community, this is the 
most crucial of our programs. The recrea- 
tional supervisor is a member of the Qui- 
nault Tribe, and is assisted by two resident 
associates and four VISTA workers, Using 
Neighborhood Youth Corps labor, a commu- 
nity center was renovated-at Taholah and a 
building at Queets was rebullt and fitted for 
a community center there. 

These two buildings are now in full use 
as centers of recreational and other activi- 
ties. Centering in these bulldings, a bal- 
anced recreation program covering all age 
groups and providing varied activities is in 


the community and by instructors from 
Central Washington State College. 


Preschool 


The preschool is located at Queets and 
utilizes the bullding prepared by the Queets 
community and the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps as described above. A full day sched- 
ule operates with a certified teacher in 
charge. Four-year-old and 5-year-old chil- 
dren each have half-day sessions, growth in 
social competence and general maturity is 
clearly evident in studies made of the chil- 
dren enrolled. Enthusiastic community 
support of the program is evidence that it 
meets a need. 

Health services 

A well-defined program was designed by 
the Quinault Tribe and approved by the U.S. 
Public Health Service, Division on Indian 
Health. This program was denied by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity on the 
grounds that the services requested were the 
responsibility of the Division of Indian 
Health. We feel that this denial was due to 
a lack of communication between the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and the Division 
of Indian Health, because the director of the 
Portland area Office of the Division of Indian 
Health had already endorsed our program 
on the grounds that his office was not pres- 
ently prepared to provide the needed sery- 
ices called for in the proposal. The Quinault 
Tribe hopes that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity will reconsider its application 
for this component. 

Adult education 


The adult education program is function- 
ing in Taholah in cooperation with the 
Taholah School. Classes are taught in typ- 
ing, shorthand, math, English, and reading. 
The program ts closely correlated with the 
counseling component with the result that 
the development of skills and self-confidence 
opens doors of vocational opportunity to 
the participants. The vocational guidance 
office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs had 
recently stated that the adult education 
program is producing an increased response 
to the vocational training opportunities 
which are offered by that Bureau. 

Administration h 

The administrative component of the com- 
munity action program is set up in the 
tribal offices. Besides fulfilling its responsi- 
bilities to the community action program, 
the staff had provided other services to the 
community and the tribal government. In- 
dividuals have received counseling in per- 
sonal and business matters, and the tribal 
Officers have received professional assistance 
in planning for the improvement and devel- 
opment of the Quinault Indian Reservation. 

The tribal leadership has definite ideas as 
to how this vast resource can be developed 
for the benefit of the Indian people. For 
the first time, it has full-time professional 
counsel to implement these ideas. In the 
long run, this may prove to be the greatest 
and most significant service that is being 
provided the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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In our views the highest service that can be 
offered a people is to help them find ways 
of carrying out their own purpose. This is 
what the Office of Economic Opportunity 
programs are doing for the Quinaults, 


Plan Is Praised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
the Denver Post is one of the many pa- 
pers behind the President’s plan to do 
something about highway slaughter. 

The paper says it hopes the President's 
program will be passed “and that 1966 
will mark the time when our civilization 
began to devote some of its vast talents 
to saving lives from the destructive ma- 
chines we have created.” Others may 
want to note this editorial opinion, and 
I therefore include the article in the 
RECORD. 

L.B.J.’s Roap Sarety PLAN DESERVES OK 


President Johnson has now given the main 
outline of his plan to recognize that auto- 
mobile slaughter is no longer a local problem 
but a continuing nationwide disaster which 
the Federal Government must move to alle- 
viate. 

Domestic tranquility and the general wel- 
fare, two of the purposes for which the States 
united themselves under the Constitution, 
require a positive program at the highest level 
of government to end a menace which each 
year has been killing as many people as the 
population of Aurora, Colo., and injuring as 
many as live in Chicago. 

Proposals sent to Congress by the Presi- 
dent call for a four-pronged drive to promote 
safety. 

First, he would make grants to the States 
to help them finance driver education 
courses; test persons applying for licenses, or 
the renewal of licenses, to drive; inspect cars 
to determine if they are safe to be on the 
streets; improve traffic control methods, and 
provide better emergency care for victims of 
accidents. 

To be eligible for the Federal grants the 
States would have to meet standards in each 
of these activities which would be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Commerce. This would 
be a step toward eliminating the laxity many 
States show in testing cars and drivers. 

Second, the President would give the auto- 
mobile industry 2 years in which to redesign 
their cars to provide reasonable safety for 
occupants when accidents occur, 

If, at the end of 2 years, the Secretary 
determined that additional safety features 
were necessary in any car, he could order 
them installed and prevent the interstate 
sale of cars which provided inadequate pro- 
tection. 

Third, the President would step up re- 
search into the cause of accidents, the inves- 
tigation of crashes, the improvement of ac- 
cident data. 

Fourth, he supports a bill already intro- 
duced in Congress to give the Secretary of 
Commerce authority to prescribe minimum 
safety standards for automobile tires and to 
extend research on such matters as the re- 
treading of tires. 

The life-saving and injury-preventing po- 
tentials of the program are great—far greater 
than the rather modest estimated cost of 
$116 million a year would indicate. 
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Automobile accidents are now costing the 
country $844 billion a year without even 
counting the cost of time lost from work by 
persons who are injured. 

The $116 million would be only about one- 
sixth of what the Federal Government now 
spends each year for air safety, although 
only 12 percent of the people of the country 
ride airplanes with any regularity whereas 
close to 100 percent venture forth regularly 
on streets and highways. 

It is to be hoped that the President's pro- 
gram will be passed by Congress and that 
1966 will mark the time when our civiliza- 
tion began to devote some of its vast talents 
to saving lives from the destructive machines 
we have created. 


Congressman Horton Salutes Knights of 
Columbus for Entertaining at Bath, 
N.Y., Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I take this time to call 
my colleagues’ attention to the selfless 
service which is rendered annually by 
the Rochester, N.Y., Council Knights of 
Columbus and auxiliary in entertaining 
the patients at the Bath, N.Y., Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital and Domicili- 
ary. 

This concern for the welfare and com- 
fort of others certainly is in the highest 
tradition of Christian service. I am 
proud of these men and women who are 
my constituents and know they bring 
much joy and happiness to those at the 
Bath Veterans’ Administration Center. 

On January 21, the Catholic Courier 
Journal published an article detailing 
the visit made by the Knights of Colum- 
bus and their ladies. I take pleasure in 
having that story printed in the RECORD 
with my remarks. 

Knicuts Maxx 318 Visrr 

Thirty-first annual trip of members of 
Rochester Council Knights of Columbus and 
auxilidry to bring entertainment and crea- 
ture comforts to veterans at the U.S. Facility, 
Bath, N.Y., has brought commendation from 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

“This year’s Knights of Columbus program 
was extraordinary and certainly was a morale 
booster for patients and members,“ Chester 
K. Friedland, administrative assistant to the 
chief of staff, wrote following the trip. 

A bus load of knights and auxiliary mem- 
bers went to Bath on January 2 from the 
council's new home, 513 Montore Avenue. 
The group was headed by Grand Knight Rob- 
ert J. Farrell and Deputy Grand Knight Ed- 
ward L. Miller, chairman of this year’s trip. 
Seventeen entertainers were in the group. 

First show was presented at 2 p.m. in the 
hospital recreation hall for the patients with 
entertainers including Johnnie Z., 7-year-old 
drummer; the New Heritage Singers; and the 
Gary Cassara Combo. (The last will appear 
on the Ted Mack TV Show on January 23 as 
winners of the area competition.) 

Bath Council, Knights of Columbus en- 
tertained the Rochester group at luncheon 
after the afternoon show. 
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The home personnel were entertained at 
7 p.m. in the Auditorium Theater. 

A committee headed by Mr. and Mrs. John 
E. Gartland presented the gifts from the 
knights after both performances. Entertain- 
ment was under the technical supervision of 
Mrs. Ella Russell and Raymond L. Nary, mas- 
ter of the fifth district, fourth degree 
Knights of Columbus. 

The knights and ladies were served coffee 
and doughnuts on return to the Rochester 
K. of C. Home under direction of Past Grand 
Knight Vincent L, Hannon. 


Speech Hailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr, DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
my colleagues will be interested in the 
appraisal made by the Detroit Free Press 
on President Johnson’s response to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle's autocratic threats to 
withdraw French forces from NATO. 

The President's reply, says the Detroit 
paper, is one of his finest foreign policy 
statements, both in tone and in its con- 
tent.” The paper also finds it encour- 
aging that: 

President Johnson recognized that the 
NATO of tomorrow will be quite different 
from the NATO of yesterday. The United 
States, he said, wanted to help it adapt to 
the changing needs of the times. 


Because others may want to read the 
editorial in its entirety, I include it in 
the Recorp: 


Tue RerormMinc or NATO Imposes a Dury 
on ALLIES 


President Johnson's speech to the Foreign 
Service Institute on NATO emerges as one 
of his finest foreign policy statements, both 
in its tone and in its content. 

Responding to General de Gaulle's auto- 
cratic threats to withdraw French forces 
from NATO and banish the alliance's instal- 
lations from French soll, the President was 
restrained and conciliatory. He made it 
clear that this Nation would leave an empty 
chair for France, 

He made it clear, too, that this Nation 
intended to continue the Atlantic alliance 
without France if this became necessary, 
working toward integration of military power 
and political unity. 

But what was most encouraging for those 
who have considered this Nation's Atlantic 
policies all but ossifled—and this newspaper 
has shared some of these feelings—is that 
President Johnson recognized the NATO of 
tomorrow will be quite different from the 
NATO of yesterday. The United States, he 
said, wanted to help it “adapt to the chang- 
ing needs of the times.” 

“Let me make it clear in the beginning,” 
he said, “that we do not believe that there 
is any righteousness in standing pat. Some 
say that new circumstances in the world 
today call for the dismantling of the great 
organization. But we believe just as firmly 
that change must be wrought by the mem- 
ber nations working with one another within 
the alliance. Consultation, not isolation, is 
the route to reform.” 

General de Gaulle has been in the fore- 
front of those insisting that there ought to 
be reform and, formally now, the President 
recognizes its need also. No longer are our 
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European allies prostrate and clearing away 
the rubble and ashes of a devastating war. 
No longer do they require this Nation's 
multiple aid programs with the compromises 
to sovereignty that inevitably are attached. 

President Johnson has fully accepted the 
imperative of reform and at the same time 
he has publicly placed the burden on our 
allies, particularly De Gaulle, to accept the 
responsibility of consultation in working this 
reform. 


Coordinating Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one is aware of the tremendous demands 
for hauling people and goods that the 
years ahead hold. As President Johnson 
has stated, the Nation’s population will 
double by the end of this century. 
Everything needed to service that. pop- 
ulation—including our transport facili- 
ties—will have to double, too. 

Our transportation experts tell us these 
services will have to double every 20 
years just to keep pace with our eco- 
nomic growth. This means we must 
achieve new peaks of coordination and 
integration of our existing transporta- 
tion modes. 


A recent editorial in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch took note of this. We have 
known about this problem for years, the 
editorial says: 

But nothing had been done about it. 
Nothing is likely to be done to integrate 
the diverse systems (of transport) until the 
Government integrates ita diverse agencies 
dealing with them. 


That is what President Johnson's 
transportation program is all about. I 
urge my colleagues to support it, and 
have unanimous consent to have the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch editorial reprinted 
in the RECORD: 

THE 12TH Post 


Many advanced governments have long had 
ministries of transport. President Johnson 
has adopted this idea by recommending that 
Congress establish a Department of Trans- 
portation as a 12th Cabinet office. 

It might be objected that many of the for- 
eign ministries own the transport services 
that they administer. Yet the task of coor- 
dinating transportation is no less urgent 
for the United States. The Government al- 
ready is deeply involved; it is spending near- 
ly $6 billion annually to regulate, promote 
and subsidize various forms of transport. 
These in turn account for “$1 in every 66 
in the American economy,” the President 
Says. 

So it is sensible to bring together the 
nearly 100,000 employes of the several Fed- 
eral agencies now working, together or sep- 
arately, in this field: the office of the Under 
Secretary of Commerce, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, the Federal Aviation Agency, the 
Coast Guard's peacetime activities, the Mari- 
time Administration, and the safety func- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Board and In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The quasi- 
judicial regulatory functions of the last 
three agencies will remain with them as in- 
dependent bodies. 
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The new Department also would adminis- 
ter two somewhat new programs. One is a 
$200 million prototype development of a 
2,000 mile an hour transport plant for the 
1970’s. The other is a combination of safety 
functions, particularly the creation of re- 
search and Federal standards for automotive 
safety. Detroit could, of course, relieve the 
Government of some of the projected 6-year, 
$700 million burden by developing better re- 
search and standards by itself. 

Finally, the President says the principal 
assignment of the Cabinet department would 
be the planning of a coordinated transport 
system. For years both public and private 
transportation officials have recognized the 
need to consider rail, air, water, and highway 
transport together—both to improve service 
and to limit the costs. Nothing has been 
done, Nothing is likely to be done to inte- 
grate the diverse systems until the Govern- 
ment integrates its diverse agencies dealing 
with them, 


“Justitia Omnibus”: A Speech by Carolyn 
Anton, of Oskaloosa, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
fellow Members a speech by Miss Carolyn 
Anton, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, which won 
first prize in the Iowa voice-for-democ- 
racy contest. 

In addition, Miss Anton, a student at 
Oskaloosa High School and the daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. George Anton, finished 
in second place in the regional voice-of- 
democracy contest among State winners 
from Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas. : 

Miss Anton's speech, entitled “Justitia 
Omnibus,“ is a thoughtful comment on 
the importance of the rule of law in a 
democratic form of government, and I 
am sure many of my colleagues will find 
it of interest. 

The speech follows: 

JUSTITIA OMNIBUS 
(By Carolyn Anton) 

On December 30, 1965, I sat in the Fed- 
eral courtroom in Des Moines, Iowa. As I 
entered the courtroom, I had mixed emo- 
tions about what the outcome of the trial 
should be. But as the trial ended, I real- 
ized more than ever before what the Con- 
stitution, and the people who implement it, 
are doing for the preservation of democracy 
in the United States. 

Now, the trial which I was observing did 
not involve murder, theft, or arson. In fact, 
the law which had been violated was only 
6 months old, and yet had attracted the 
attention of million of persons across the 
United States. Stephen Lynn Smith, a for- 
mer student at the University of Iowa, had 
burned his draft card. He did this at Soap- 
Box Sound-Off in the Iowa Memorial Union, 
where every Saturday, students have an op- 
portunity to express their opinions on prac- 
tically any issue. Stephen Smith was now 
being tried for his actions. 

As Smith took the witness stand, numer- 
ous questions began to arise in my mind. 
What would the defendant say? Perhaps 
maintain that he was unaware of the law 
which had been violated? Would he say 
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that it wasn’t his draft card that he burned, 
just a similar piece of paper? Or maybe 
that he had burned his card in a moment of 
impulsiveness and had immediately re- 
gretted it afterward? As the attorneys 
flashed questions at Mr. Smith, the ques- 
tions In my mind were answered. Smith 
explained that he knew of the possible con- 
sequences, that it was his draft card that. 
he burned, that he had made no attempt to 
duplicate it, that he had thought about his 
plan for several days, and that he felt no 
sorrow or regret for what he had done. 

The testimony of Smith and the other 
witnesses only further proved that he had 
willingly and deliberately destroyed his 
draft card. But now I wondered, why did 
he do it? Did he really believe that he 
would gain more than he would lose? The 
Federal attorney asked this same question. 
Smith explained that he feared that the 
Federal Government was trying to suppress 
demonstrations and practically all forms of 
active protest and criticism, He felt some- 
thing must be done to preserve this right of 
expression. 

As the court pr continued, I 
knew that history was being made, for al- 
though Mr. Smith was not the first person to 
burn his draft card, he was the first to go on 
trial. As I listened, I couldn’t help but 
notice the gold letters engraved into the 
marble wall of the courtroom, which read 
“Justitia Omnibus,” or justice for all. As I 
looked at those symbolic words, and listened 
to the testimony, I began to realize that Mr. 
Smith, and the others like him across the 
United States, seem to be dwelling on their 
rights so exclusively that they are ignoring 
the responsibilities placed upon them in the 
Constitution, such as the responsibility to 
obey laws enacted by Congress. 

Mr. Smith stated his opinion on this when 
he said, “I think there are times when it is 
justifiable to violate statutes of the United 
States.” These individuals feel that they 
can ignore their. responsibilities and break 
the laws, but at the same time they expect 
all of their rights as citizens. They expect 
the right of free speech, so that they can 
speak out against the Government when 
do not agree. They want the right to choose 
the profession they want to choose, the 
school that they want to attend. When they 
march to city hall, have a rally, or fast, as 
Mr, Smith did for 7 days in front of the local 
post office, they expect police protection. And 
when the time arrives that they have been 
accused of an unlawful act, they expect 
proper treatment from the police, an ex- 
planation of their constitutional rights in 
regard to what they have to say, and of 
course, a fair trial. 

They are the first to complain if they feel 
that any of these rights have been denied 
them. But what about the obligations placed 
upon them by the Government which is con- 
stantly protecting them? When these indi- 
viduals are suddenly faced with these obliga- 
tions, they decide that they have the right 
to choose which obligations they will accept 
and which ones they can ignore. 

I do not contest their right to question 
and criticize, for indeed, only if we have an 
involved, challenging citizenry, will our de- 
mocracy remain strong. What I do condemn 
then is not their dissent, but the methods 
which they have chosen. If we lived in a 
dictatorship, where freedom of expression 
was forbidden and where the laws were made 
by a few, perhaps violating some laws would 
be justified. 

But in the United States, the laws which 
are for the people are also of the people, and 
our Government permits many forms of legal 
protest. Most of us express our opinion by 
writing to our Congressmen, attending a 
peaceful demonstration, lecturing to a group, 
or writing to the newspaper. But these in- 
dividuals consider themselves a special group, 
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a group which can ignore the legal means 
of protest and turn only to illegal methods. 
An unlawful act has been committed 
against our country. Several ms across 
the Nation have decided that perhaps their 
judgement is better than that of the men 
representing them in Washington. They feel 
that these representatives, elected by the 
people, aren't making the proper analysis in 
regard to the rights guaranteed through the 
Constitution to all freemen. Perhaps they 
are right, but the methods which they have 
chosen to express this plant the seeds of 
anarchy. These draft card burners don't 
want to be involved with the complex under- 
takings of running a successful and just gov- 
ernment, They are willing to destroy a law 
without rebuilding another in its piace. 

Mr. Smith stated that he returned some 
questionnaires unanswered to his local draft 
board. Why? Because he had already filled 
some out just like the ones he returned. 
And when asked why he answered some and 
ignored others, he said it depended upon 
“how I was feeling that day.” 

Perhaps Mr. Smith will only apply the 
brake at some stop signs, because he had 
just stopped a block away. Or maybe he 
won't file his income tax returns because he 
just didn't feel like it. No society can func- 
tion, no nation can survive if each individual 
person is going to arbitrarily pick and choose 
the laws which he must obey. A grim re- 
minder of this is the French Revolution, 
where every man became a law unto himself, 
a blood bath, where many innocent lives were 
taken out of vengeance. Let us recall what 
George Santayana once said: “Those who 
cannot remember the past are condemned to 
repeat it.” 


There is a line to be drawn between free- 


dom and license. Mr. Smith has crossed that 
line. These individuals must and will be 
punished, not only for their individual crime 
but to discourage others from taking this 
same type of action, 

On December 30, in a Des Moines court- 
room, I learned much. After that day I 
couldn't help but appreciate to a greater ex- 
tent what the Constitution has done and con- 
tinues to do for the people living in this great 
country. In no other part of the world does 
one receive so very much and is asked so very 
little in return. 

Throughout the history of the United 
States, men and women have been willing to 
give up their lives to preserve this Constitu- 
tion and this freedom of conscience. It is 
because of such heroism and dedication on 
the part of all who have ever fought for free- 
dom that Mr. Smith can stand up and speak 
his beliefs freely and without fear. I think 
the Federal attorney summed it up well when 
he said, “This country provides much for its 
people. But we are not so weak, nor so 
timorous, that we cannot discipline our citi- 
zens who violate our criminal laws. May we 
never become 80.“ 


Export Controls on Cattle Hides and 
Leather 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the action of the Department of Com- 
merce in imposing export controls on 
cattle hides and leather is indefensible. 
No matter how it is coated over, it will 
work a financial hardship on our farm 
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economy. Frankly, I cannot understand 
the reasoning behind this action. 

There are many good reasons why this 
action should be rescinded. 

Our concern with a balance of pay- 
ments is not helped by this action. We 
have been trying to promote increased 
exports in every area possible. Here we 
have a ready market and we are closing 
off that market with export controls. If 
this was a critical commodity it might be 
sensible. But it is not. 

There are an abundance of substitutes 
to cover any shortages that may tem- 
porarily exist either domestically or over- 
seas as a result of the normal distribution 
which would occur under the free market 
system without export controls. 

In trying to justify the export curb, the 
Department of Commerce claimed the 
hides are needed for the domestic mar- 
ket. What it has apparently not con- 
sidered is that a high percentage of the 
hides sold overseas were of inferior 
quality which foreign consumers are 
more willing to use in lieu of substitutes 
than are our American consumers. 

The fear expressed by the Department 
that the export of hides would increase 
the cost of leather to a prohibitive figure 
is unwarranted. The cost of the green 
hides in a pair of shoes is so small that 
even a sharp increase in green hide prices 
would raise the cost of a pair of shoes 
only a few pennies. Shoe prices in- 
creased $10 per pair while hide prices 
were going down. 

The effect of the export curb has not 
only hurt the hide industry, but allied 
groups as well. Its effect was felt almost 
immediately on the live cattle prices as it 
pushed down the market level 25 cents 
per hundredweight. 

Behind all of this is a factor that baf- 
fles me. At the present time there is a 
considerable supply of processed leather 
accumulated in surplus. This should be 
worked into the market while we have 
foreign customers. Instead we hurt the 
producer, fail to help the consumer and 
dislodge the United States from a trade 
position that is extremely beneficial. 

It is time for a reversal of this export 
curb. We are striving to increase our 
agricultural exports, not decrease them. 
If the Department of Commerce will not 
respond to the pleas for a change in pol- 
icy, then I feel legislative action will 
need to be taken. 

A recent story in the Des Moines Reg- 
ister outlines the problems in a more 
detailed manner. I feel my colleagues 
should have the benefit of this infor- 
mation. 

The article follows: 

From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, Mar. 
20, 1966] 
See $12 MILLION CATTLE HIDE Loss 
(By Ed Heins) 

Quotas placed on exports of American 
livestock hides drew heavy opposition last 
week from Iowa agriculture, meat industry, 
and government officials. 

Towa Secretary of Agriculture Kenneth 
Owen said the quota system already has cut 
hide prices at a rate which will “cost the 
Iowa beef producers $12 million a year“ in 
reduced live cattle prices. 

Representative Nra Smrru, Democrat, 
Iowa, said the export quota order already 
has caused a drop of 25 cents per hundred- 
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weight in live cattle prices because of the 
reduction in the value of the hide. 

Representative H. R. Gross, Republican, 
Iowa, described the action as “inexplicably 
contradictory.” 

Garland Russell, of Des Moines, general 
manager of Iowa Packing Co., a subsidiary 
of Swift & Co., said: 

“This quota system will mean putting 3 
million additional hides—about 12 to 15 per- 
cent of the present domestic total—on the 
market. I'm no economist but it's my un- 
derstanding that the effect on price will be 
much more severe than the 12- to 15-percent 
boost in supply.” 

The object of the Iowans’ ire was a U.S. 
Department of Commerce order setting up 
export quotas on the number of domestic 
hides which can be sold overseas. 

Federal officials said the quota system was 
needed to protect domestic users of hides 
from dramatic price rises. U.S. exports of 
cattle hides hit a new record of 13.3 million 
pieces in 1965 while domestic demand 
strengthened. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce claimed 
that the Nation was faced with a potential 
shortage of 2.7 million hides during 1966 as 
export trade continued to expand and the 
domestic utilization increased still further. 
The export quotas were designed to bring ex- 
pected supply in line with demand, the 
Department said. 

The heavy demand—both domestic and 
export—tesulted in a sharp climb in hide 
prices, from a Chicago quote of 14%½ cents 
a pound a year ago to a recent high of 26 
cents. 

U.S. shoe manufacturers have increased 
prices on their 1966 lines of merchandise, 
claiming they were forced to make the price 
boost because of higher hide prices. 

Gail Danilson, executive secretary of the 
Iowa Beef Producers Association, said hide 
prices at 24 to 26 cents per pound aren't 
excessive. 

“Those prices are only high when com- 
pared to the depressed prices which have 
faced the hide market in the last few years,” 
he said. 

After the announcement of the export 
quotas, the future prices of hides in Chicago 
dropped dramatically. On March 3, hides 
for April delivery were selling for 24 cents a 
pound in Chicago. On March 14 about a 
week after the quota order was announced, 
the same April delivery hides were quoted 
at below 19 cents on the Chicago market. 

A cured cattle hide weighs about 40 to 50 
pounds, according to an Iowa meatpacking 
company official. 

Russell of Iowa Packing Co. said the Gov- 
ernment has said repeatedly that one of the 
country's major problems is its adverse bal- 
ance of trade. 

“If you reduce exports by 3 million hides— 
at about $15 a hide—that’s a $45 million in- 
crease in our adverse balance of payments. 

“Unless there are trade increases else- 
where, that's another $45 million in our gold 
supply that will have to be exported to meet 
our overseas commitments,” Russell said. 

He noted that it has been the Commerce 
Department that has been most active in 
seeking to stimulate foreign trade. The 
Commerce Department last year opened an 
international trade office in Des Moines to 
get additional Iowa manufacturers inter- 
ested in forelgn markets. 

Because of Iowa's high production of meat 
and other livestock products, much of the 
emphasis by the export office has been on the 
meat industry. One of the top export items 
being stressed was livestock hides. 

Danilson said it was only the expansion of 
the foreign market that enabled farmers and 
meat industry Officials to get a fair price for 
hides. He said synthetics and substitutes for 
e were causing the domestic market to 

ecline. 
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“I urge all people associated with the cat- 
tle industry to use their influence to get the 
order rescinded,” Danilson said, “So that 
trade in hides can expand.“ 

Iowa Agriculture Secretary Owen said the 
Nation's farmers are “again being called 
upon to make a little contribution to keep 
the consumer prices down.” 

He sald cattle hides at 24 to 26 cents per 
pound aren't expensive. “This is merely a 
return to adequate pricing after many years 
in which hides were a drug on the market,” 
Owen said. 

Owen said Iowa agriculture officlals have 
been pressing a statewide grub control pro- 
gram to improve the quality of the animel 
hides in order to make them more attractive 
to manufacturers, especially those in the 
export market. 

“Now our own Government has taken ac- 
tion that has caused the Iowa farmer to 
lose in price for his hides,” Owen said. 

U.S. Representative Smr said he im- 
mediately objected" to Commerce Depart- 
ment officials about the quota order. He has 
sent a letter to all Members of the House of 
Representatives asking them to support his 
move for a “thorough reconsideration” of 
the export quota order. 2 

He said the reduction in the price of hides 
will mean an increase in meat prices for the 
consumer “unless someone is willing to take 
less" for the meat throughout the merchan- 
dising channels. 

Iowa livestock producers are afraid that 
that “someone” will be them and the drop 
in hide prices will mean lower live cattle 


ces. 

Sirs said the idea that higher hide prices 
have caused the boost in shoe prices is 
overrated. 

“The cost of the cattle hide in a pair of 
shoes is so small that even a sharp increase 
in green hide prices would raise the cost of 
a pair of shoes only a few pennies,” he said. 
“The shoe prices in this country increased 
while hide prices were going down.” 

One Iowa meatpacking firm executive, who 
has also been active in the Department of 
Commerce’s own program of increasing ex- 
port trade, said: 

“We all know of many items that have 
gone up in price over the years and the Gov- 
ernment didn't express any concern about 
exports of those products, 

“No one seems to be worried about how 
many cars we export although everyone 
knows you pay $4,000 for a car which cost 
$700 some years ago.” 

He said the Nation's farmers and the meat 
industry have spent large amounts of money 
seeking to develop an export market for 
hides. 

“Now that we've found the market, our 
Government says we can’t sell to them,” he 
said. 

Meat industry and farm groups have been 
pressing to expand foreign trade because 
many substitutes products, including Du 
Pont's highly publicized corfam, have been 
chipping away at leather's share of the do- 
mestic shoe market. 

One meat industry official said, Until the 
export market expanded, hides were fast be- 
coming an item which was hardly worth 
saving.” 

The 1965 export trade in cattle hides, at 
13.3 million pieces, was a whopping 15 per- 
cent above the previous record set in 1964. 

Japan was the best customer, taking 3.8 
million hides. However, the biggest boost in 
1965 over 1964 was in trade with eastern Eu- 
ropean countries, which upped their pur- 
chases from 400,000 pieces to 1.8 million, 

One of the stimulants to the big boost was 
extremely dry conditions in Argentina which 
led to a reduction in cattle production. Ar- 
gentina is traditionally a big source of hides 
for the export market, 
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Technological Change in California 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
result of the strong encouragement from 
the Department of Labor and the Con- 
gress to mechanize agriculture, Cali- 
fornia this year is off to the races. 

From 200 machines and 117,000 acres 
of planted tomatoes last year it is ex- 
pected that in 1966 we will harvest 
150,000 acres of tomatoes with 950 
machines. 

To run the new machines and tractors 
we have a recently created manpower 
development training program in full 
force. 

Paul Mapes of the Woodland Daily 
Democrat tells about the new program 
as follows: 


(By Paul Mapes) 

There are 30 men. They come from 
nearly all over the United States and Mexico, 
They range in age from 20 to 51 years. Four- 
teen are war veterans, 16 are not. 

Their educational range is from none to 
2 years of college. In past work experience 
the majority have done at least some farm 
work, General labor had fallen to the lot 
of most of them in the past. Other past 
occupations of the men are truck driver, 
kitchen helper, bus boy, salesman, poultry 
worker, gas station attendant, cannery and 
construction workers. 

They are Negroes and men of Mexican 
descent and assorted Caucasians. 

They all have one thing in common, They 
want to learn and they are dead serious 
about it, 

On a five-acre plot of ground on property 
in the northwest of Woodland owned by the 
unified school district and slated as a new 
high school site, they are learning to handle 
tractors and other farm implements. 

Although the 6 weeks school is funded un- 
der the Manpower Development and Training 
Act, it is a far cry from last summer's 
Manpower Development and Act 
training school for tomato pickers held in 
Davis and judged by most to have been a 
complete fiasco, 

Differences lie in the men selected for the 
program, in their instructors—in the pro- 
gram itself and the support it has in the 
farming and agri-business community, 

No one knows precisely what to expect 
in this year’s crop situation. Rumors fly 
back and forth. There will be more tomatoes 
planted. There will be less. 

This early in the season, no one yet knows 
what the price will be although some canners 
have put out feelers in the $28 to $31 range. 
Although the price is $4 to $10 under last 
year’s range, the experts agree that whereas 
last year’s crop was harvested about 20 per- 
cent mechanically, this year’s tomato harvest 
will be almost 80 percent machine harvested. 
Figuring an average planting of 30,000 acres 
and an average efficiency of 100 acres per 
machine, this means around 240 machines, 

This is probably the single most important 
item in making the eagerness of the farmer's 
support for the tractor driving school. They 
need drivers. Each machine will require 
three wheel tractor drivers, an operator for 
the harvester and a fork-lift operator. This 
means 1,200 men at least, with some mechan- 
ical skills. 
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And the fact is that this number of men 
are largely in addition to the county's regular 
work force of tractor drivers and implement 
operators, which usually numbers around 
800. 
So the school and its first group of trainees 
are the center of attention. 

The trainees themselves realize that they 
are on the spot. Whether this first class 
will be followed by others will depend upon 
how well the members of this first class apply 
themselves and how well they learn. 

The instructors are not mere academicians. 
Only one has been a teacher. George Kibbe 
taught for 22 years in Woodland and has 
at the same time been a farmer in the 
Brooks area for 35 years. 

All of the other instructors are farmers. 

Head instructor is John Griffin, of Winters, 
who has farmed with Robert Button, de- 
veloper of one of the best mechanical har- 
vesters available. 

Ted Long is a farmer in the Zamora- 
Dunnigan area. Vernon Raabe has a wide 
variety of farming and farm industry ex- 
perience behind him including having been 
foreman of the Bruce Mace operation in the 
Davis area. 

Acording to Richard Page, vocational edu- 
cation consultant with the Yolo County 
schools office, the program Is the brain child 
of Ralph Harris, of the Yolo County welfare 
department. Harris began contacting farm- 
ers as early as March of last year talking 
about their needs for employees, He con- 
tacted the Sacramento office of the State 
department of employment requesting an 
official survey to determine employment 
needs and avallability of men to be trained 
as farm tractor operators. 

When the survey was completed the State 
department of education was brought into 
the effort with a request to provide the 
training. Woodland joint unified school dis- 
trict was to be asked to accept the respon- 
sibility of the program and Martin A. Cabal- 
zar, county superintendent of schools, was 
asked to release Page to the school district 
to administer the program. 

This done, the package had to be put to- 
gether before it could be presented to the 
school district trustees. Staff, instructional 
facilities, land and equipment had to be 
sought, 

The most critical problem was that of find- 
ing a head instructor, someone who could 
coordinate all activities and plan and de- 
velop the training program. Griffin agreed 
to take on this role and the choice was a 
good one. He is a member of a pioneer 
Winters area farming family, well-known and 
highly respected throughout the county, is 
a Farm Bureau director and an acknowledged 
expert in farm mechanics. 

Next a local advisory board was summoned 
consisting of the following: George Davis, 
Woodland office of the department of em- 
ployment; Al Tollefson, Sacramento, depart- 
ment of employment; Kenneth Johnson, 
Woodland schools superintendent, Martin 
Cabalzar, county superintendent of schools; 
Ralph Harris of the welfare department, 
Russell Tibbets, state department of educa- 
tion; Dr. George Hanna, UCD; Dave Holm- 
berg, farm advisor, and representatives of the 
county agricultural commissioner's office and 
Tenco Tractor and Middleton Implement Co., 
Woodland. 

Additional members of the committee 
were working farmers in the Woodland 
area—Carl Schneider, Jack and Earl Wallace, 
Glen Graynik, Fred Tadlock, and Robert 
Timothy who is also a member of the school 
board. 

School trustees gave the program a tenta- 
tive go ahead in December and full approval 
of the project for submission came Janu- 
ary 17. As is customary in such instances, 
the next day 14 copies of the project were 
delivered to the regional office of the bureau 
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of vocational education of the State depart- 
ment of education. Because of the cancella- 
tion of a meeting of the review committee 
January 21, the first step in the review pro- 
cedure did not take place until February 4. 
The project was approved and sent to Fed- 
eral representatives of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and employment security in San 
Francisco. Here again the usual bureau- 
cratic wheels rolled slowly. Final approval 
was received in Woodland February 16, and 
the project was budgeted at $47,995 for the 
6 weeks. 

The total was to cover equipment leases, 
salaries, supplies, tools, wiring, plumbing of 
the quonset hut which houses the tractors 
and the toolroom. 

Two Sundays were included in the 11 days 
remaining before the first class was to meet 
February 28. The rush was on. 

During that time a quonset hut was moved 
2 miles, equipment leased, tools purchased, 
contracts given instructors, leases let for the 
use of the land and the United Brethren 
Church which serves as the classroom, a 
contract drawn with the Yolo County schools 
office for the rental films and other audio- 
visual equipment, educational supplies pur- 
chased, books ordered, a toolroom built and 
equipped and the quonset hut wired and 
plumbed. 

Page says the opening on schedule would 
have been impossible without the “strenu- 
ous efforts on the part of the instructional 
staff, and the tremendous cooperation of the 
PGE, bureau of vocational education, city of 
Woodland, implement dealers, and school 
district personnel.” 

Tractors have been leased from Hoover 
and Tenco Tractor Cos. and the fact that 
this first budget is running $3,000 to $4,000 
under its total, is because of the “good deal" 
given the program by the equipment com- 
panies. 

The men in the course, all either on wel- 
fare or drawing unemployment prior to the 
start of the classes, draw $45 to $75 per week 
depending upon the number of their de- 
pendents Nine of the men in the class were 
on welfare in Yolo County. They feel that 
this is their chance to get into the eco- 
nomic mainstream of the area. They are 
dead serious about it. 
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OF GEORGIA 
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Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, by 
leave granted, I insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an excellent address 
made this year by Mr. Don G. Mitchell, 
chairman of the board, General Time 
Corp., at the Athens, Ga., area Chamber 
of Commerce annual dinner, concluding 
the term of Mr. Jack Graham, president, 
and marking another successful year for 
Mr. Allen D. Stephenson, as executive 
director. 

The address stresses a most highly im- 
portant factor in America: Leadership. 

The address follows: 

LEADERSHIP 

(By Mr, Don G. Mitchell, c an of the 

board, General Time Corp.) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Athens 
Area Chamber of Commerce, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. As chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Time Corp. your invitation to be your 
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speaker this evening is something we con- 
sider as an honor to General Time and one 
which I consider as an honor for me to have 
the pleasure of addressing this splendid 
meeting. 

My topic for this evening is but one word. 
It has contributed more to the development 
of man and to the advancement of our 
civilization than probably any other single 
factor. It has resulted in the creation and 
building of great empires, nations, cities, and 
businesses. It has provided learning from 
ignorance, freedom from tyranny, security 
from hardship, and happiness from despair. 

Unfortunately, it has also resulted in the 
destruction of ple, empires, nations, cities, 
and business It has resulted in tyranny 
rather than freedom, hardship rather than 
security, and despair rather than happiness. 
It has played its part in the past, Is playing 
its part in the present, and will play its part 
in the destiny of the future. 

I am referring to “leadership.” 

How shall we define leadership? I would 
define it as the most effective guidance of 
human and natural resources to the achieve- 
ment of predetermined objectives. 

There are two types of leadership—respon- 
sible and irresponsible—both of which have 
Played prominent roles in the pages of his- 
tory and will play prominent roles in the 
pages of history yet to be written. Histori- 
cally, we read and learn of those great men 
who, with a clear vision of their responsibili- 
ties to their fellow man, were creators and 
builders. We also read and learn of men, who 
while recorded as having historical promi- 
nence, were irresponsible leaders and whose 
leadership provided nothing but destruction. 

Responsible leadership is controllable lead- 
ership and is that which we enjoy under our 
democratic way of life—the choice of leader- 
ship by the process of the election ballot. 

Irresponsible leadership is usually the re- 
sult of achieving power by devious means and 
is leadership by fear. Such leadership has 
been doomed to failure in the past and we 
trust will be so in the future, 

Our American way of life has been built on 
the foundation of freedom, our free enterprise 
system, profit motivation, and individual mo- 
tivation. Upon these principles, we have de- 
develop our Nation. Large and small cities as 
well as large and small businesses have all 
been a part of our development, It took men 
of great wisdom to lead us ever onward and 
upward. Our future destiny and rightful 
place in the world will depend on the wisdom 
of our current and future leaders to continue 
leading us onward and upward in all walks 
of life—religious, social, political, and eco- 
nomic. 

Our current place in the world is looked on 
with envy by most of the other nations of the 
world. Their leaders are busily engaged in 
competing with us, not only in the business 
world, but in the business of competing for 
the minds of people. While the demands on 
leadership in the past have been great, the 
demands on it now and in the future will be 
tremendously greater. 

A great many factors have played a promi- 
nent part in our achievement of controlled 
responsible leadership freedom of 
freedom of the press, selection by election, 
various organizations and so on. And when 
we speak of various organizations, what about 
the role of the chamber of commerce? 

The chamber of commerce on a national, 
State, and local level represents business, big 
and small, is a voice of business, provides 
leadership, and is one of the organizations in 
our country that helps to see that we have 
controlled responsible leadership, The many 
men and women who voluntarily give of their 
time and talent in chamber of commerce 
work also benefit tremendously from their ex- 
periences. The chamber of commerce offices 
all across this country are the greatest mar- 
keting organization you have in selling the 
greatest product you have—your community, 
your State. 
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On a national basis, other than a slight re- 
cession in our economy in 1960, the growth 
of our economy has been moving steadily up- 
ward. Since 1961, that growth has been 
spiraling upward and at an unprecedented 
rate. Our average annual gross national 
product growth rate in the thirties and 
forties was about 2.9 percent, in the fifties 
and sixties it has been about 3.8 percent per 
year and our economists are predicting a 
growth rate of 4.6 percent in the coming 
years paralleling this current growth in our 
Nation’s economy, the Southeastern United 
States has moved forward at a very rapid 
rate. 

Not long ago, I read an article where your 
State revenue commission, Mr. Hiram Under- 
cofler, reported Georgia’s economy booming. 
He went on to say that Georgia's economy 
and that of the entire Southeast was ex- 
tremely strong and that it exceeds that of 
other areas of the Nation. Georgia’s indus- 
trial employment is at a record level of 380. 
000 as compared to the States industrial 
employment of 301,290 in 1954. Unemploy- 
ment for the State is less than 2 percent. 
Mr. Undercofler further stated that excise 
tax collections had showed increases each 
month over 47 consecutive months. The 
Georgia Department of Industry and Trade 
reported the State's population at a current 
level of about 4,294,000 compared to 3,644,000 
in 1954 and that a gain of 1 million is ex- 
pected from now to 1970, taking the popula- 
tion to 5,300,000 persons. The per capita 
income in 1954 was $1,225, in 1965 it was 
about $2,000. 

Let's take a look at what leadership has 
meant to Clarke County and to your city? 
Permit me to turn back the hands of time— 
13 years. It was in 1953 that General Time 
selected Athens as its site for a new plant. 
Athens was selected from a starting list of 
100 possible locations. Many factors were 
considered before making the final site se- 
lection. However, one of the major factors 
was that of the atmosphere of leadership. 
General Time was impressed by your leader- 
ship qualities and the caliber of gentlemen 
in places of responsibility. You have not 
disappointed us since. Of course, this is not 
a one-way street. We hope that General 
Time has provided management personnel 
that has played their part in the leadership 
and progress of Athens. We are interested in 
you and we trust you are interested in us. 

General Time opened its first Athens plant 
on November 3, 1954, with Senator TAL- 
Abox, then Governor of the State of Georgia, 
dedicating the new $2,500,000 plant. 

Mr. R. H. Matthiessen, then chairman of 
the board of General Time, in his dedication 
remarks closed with this statement: “In the 
best bird-dog language of the day, we hope 
that you will agree 10 years from now that 
what we know was good for General Time 
was good for Athens, Ga.” 

Not only have we past Mr. Matthiessen's 
10-year milestone, but we are now in our 
12th year of operations since we moved to 
Athens, Ga. How do we look upon these 
12 years of citizenship In Athens, Ga? For 
our part, we look upon these years as being 
a partnership in progress. 

Successful partnerships are achieved only 
by the willingness to share credits for suc- 
cesses, and the solutions of problems and 
each must be knowledgeable and ready to 
look at the past, present, and future. 

So often in our progress, I believe there 
is a danger in that we too often lose perspec- 
tive and do not fully appreciate how far we 
have come and how far we can go. 

In my opening remarks I stated that Gen- 
eral Time is observant of the past, present, 
and future progress of all communities where 
we have plants located. Please permit me 
to first make a few quick General Time ob- 
servations of your past, present, and future 
progress and secondly, to talk just a little 
about our past, present, and future. 
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The Southeastern United States, State of 
Georgia, and northeast Georgia are progres- 
sing at a tremendous rate, and here is how 
tar your advancing Athens and Clarke 
County have come in 12 years. 


Your commercial and retail business is 
growing by leaps and bounds and you are 
more firmly establishing yourself as the shop- 
ping center of Northeast Georgia. 

Responsible leadership in your university 
system of Georgia and in your elementary, 
junior and senior high schools is most evi- 
dent. Enrollment in Clarke County in 1954 
Was 7,788 and in 1965 is 10,400. 

The 3,000 acre campus of the University 
of Georgia is seething with growth. The 
student enrollment in 1954 was 6,000 and 
the capital assets amounted to $15 million 
while in 1965 the student enrollment is 
12,500 with capital assets valued at $80 mil- 
lion and with $25 mililon additional pro- 
gramed. 

In 1965 alone, from January to September, 
look at your building activity: 


z Total value 
Apartments, 775 units $3, 450, 000 
Homes,” 108. 1, 400, 000 
89% oan bas ace ewes 1, 600, 000 


A multitude of services must be expanded 
to handle your adyancement—power, tele- 
phones, transportation, hospitals, etc. You 
have your new St. Mary's Hospital and your 
recently completed addition to the general 
hospital with a combined investment of close 
to $6 million. This gives your community 
a total hospital facility of 330 beds. 

Growth is not without its problems. You 
are facing these problems one by one and 
we commend you for your downtown develop- 
ment planning, your urban-renewal projects 
50 and 51 and your study for consolidation 
of county and city governments. 

Now, what has happened these past 12 
years at General Time Athens during this 
same period of community growth? Well, 
our Athens employees who are a very impor- 
tant part of General Time Athens have ap- 
plied and learned well the talents required 
in this business of time measurement de- 
vices. In Athens we have built over 30 mil- 
lion time pieces. In 1954, our Athens pay- 
Toll amounted to $164,000, This year our 
payroll will be in excess of $4,500,000 and 
we are currently producing at a daily rate 
of about 29,000 units. ý 

In 1954 our employment amounted to 200 
people and today we have a total Athens 
employment of 1,300 people. This is far in 
excess of our orginal anticipated employ- 
ment back in 1954 when we estabilshed our 
plant here at which time we envisioned 
growing to about 700. Of course, you must 
bear in mind we substantially increased our 
local manufacturing facilities when General 
Time purchased the old Rogers Hosiery Mill 
property in 1962, 

Just as our national economy has had an 
unprecedented rate of growth over these past 
3 years, so General Time Athens has experi- 
enced a growth rate far in excess of our ex- 
pectation, Our customer requirements for 
electric clocks, radio timers, battery clocks, 
and automobile clocks, all produced In Ath- 
ens, have been at such a rate that we find 
ourselves faced with two major problems— 
space and people. 

These problems are facing us with major 
decisions. We have a philosophy within Gen- 
eral Time of not allowing any of our plants 
to become too large. We feel that in the 
best interest of a community and in our 
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own best interest this is logical and sound 
policy. A company can become too big in 
the interest of company-employee relations 
and too big in that it can become too much 
of a domineering influence in a community. 

Therefore, considering our overall General 
Time Corp. future growth, plus our Athens 
growth problems, the decision was made to 
form a new General Time Division. 
This new precision products and parts div- 
ision will be responsible for the production 
of auto clocks, battery movements, and radio 
timers, all items sold to manufacturers for 
use in an end product and consumer mar- 
keted by them. This new division will be 
expected to direct its efforts toward increased 
sales, product development and more effec- 
tive manufacturing. Of course, our deci- 
sion has had an effect on our Athens oper- 
ations in that radio timers are being moved 
to a new facility in Gadsden, Ala. and 
plant II Athens is now part of the new divi- 
sion. The original plant, known as plant 
I will continue as part of our Westclox Div- 
ision and will be involved in the manufacture 
of electric clocks, battery clocks and elec- 
tric motors for our consumer product sales. 
However—we are adding 28,000 feet to Athens 
plant I. 

Since being incorporated in 1930, General 
Time Corp, has moved ahead steadily. 

General Time—Progress in the World of 
Time—is involved in the manufacture of 
time measurement devices both domestically 
and internationally. We are the world’s 
largest manufacturer of time pieces and we 
intend to retain and strengthen that posi- 
tion. The U.S, Government is the biggest 
single customer of American manufacturers. 
General Time has been and continues to be 
a major supplier of military ordnance mate- 
rials, particularly in the area of time fuses, 
as well as participation in the Government's 
space programs. We are currently having a 
considerable problem providing the necessary 
facilities to handle Government business. 

A quick inventory of our General Time 
progress can be summed up in this manner. 

In 1930: General Time Inc., New York 
headquarters. Two U.S. compaines: West- 
clox, La Salle, III., Seth Thomas, Thomaston, 
Conn. One foreign operation: Western Clock 
Co., Ltd., Canada. 

In 1954: General Time, sales $46,563,000. 
New York headquarters and laboratory. 
Domestic operations: Five division, 6,100 
employees. Foreign operations: Three oper- 
ations, Canada, Scotland, Brazil, 1,000 em- 
ployees. 

In 1965; General Time, sales 1964, $79,904,- 
000; sales 1965, approximately $90 million. 
New York headquarters, Stamford Lab. 
Domestic operations: Five division totalling 
12 plants, approximately 7,500 employees. 
Foreign and licensee operations: 11, approxi- 
mately 2,500 employees. 

General Time is looking to the future with 
confidence and optimism, not only in the 
abilities of our own leadership, but in that 
of the leadership of America and our friends 
throughout the world. “Partners in 
Progress.” 

Never before in our history has there been 
greater challenge and demand for real lead- 
ership as there is today. 

We have plenty of people; what the world 
needs is a better caliber of people and a wiser 
type of leadership. We have more grave is- 
sues to be met, more problems to be solved, 
and more golden opportunities to be enjoyed 
than in any previous day. Many important 
matters are now before us in America and 
must be met and successfully handled. Our 
future depends on how we deal with these 
grave issues. There is work in abundance to 
be done. From every field of endeavor there 
goes out a strong call for real men and women 
who are ready to lead in the march of prog- 
ress. A world rebuilding program is before 
us. It will tax to the limits the strength of 
the greatest leaders of the times. 
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We need foreseeing statesmen with world- 
wide vision. We need leaders with construc- 
tive genius who are big enough to r 
the needs of all and direct our Government 
in the interests of all our people. 

In politics, the whole atmosphere must be 
clarified and a better moral climate main- 
tained. The presence of more good people 
in this field is imperative. Before we can 
secure the best government, the low-minded 
and self-seeking must be eliminated. To 
render public service for the public good and 
not for personal profit ought to be the am- 
bition of many of our young men and women. 
The opportunity for such service has never 
been greater. 

Our business concerns are looking for com- 
petent men and women, independent think- 
ers who can adapt themselves and their 
methods to change. Business needs people 
with initiative who can make suggestions for 
improvement of old methods. 

The medical field is in need of men and 
women who can help solve problems. Doc- 
tors have accomplished wonders, but their 
work will never be really done. One disease 
after another has been mastered, but some 
are elusive. Preventive medicine is our hope 
of the future. 

The clergy with their breadth of vision, is 
more in demand today than ever. We have 
an unusual demand for men who can bring 
with authority and power, the message of 
the Scripture. Churchgoers are progress- 
ing—they are reading—they will not listen to 
a dull or ignorant man. The minister who 
gathers and holds his congregation today 
must know and preach in the terms of the 
present age. 

We must have good lawyers and judges to 
help us compose our difficulties and adjust 
our differences. The conflicting interests of 
this complicated age demand skilled men at 
law in order to preserve justice for all. 

Inventive talent is in greater demand in 
this day than ever before. This is an age 
of invention and discovery. The world de- 
mands the best material civilization that can 
be had. 

Today we have more and better schools and 
more interest in education than ever in our 
history. The teacher is growing in public 
esteem and gaining social and financial rec- 
ognition. 

The farmer has always been the bedrock 
of civilization. When he fails, the world is 
in want. There is a need for a modernized 
back-to-the-farm program, 

From many other fields too numerous to 
mention, the need is for prepared men. The 
supply can never equal the demand. We are 
just getting started in the greatest march of 
progress of the ages. Already, we are moving 
at a tremendous rate. No one can guess the 
end. The greatest things are yet to be done. 
The greatest discoveries are yet to be made. 

In conclusion, how fortunate to be born in 
such an age and such a country. Every 
American youth ought to be glad continually 
for his rich heritage. There are more ad- 
vantages, more opportunities, and more pos- 
sibilities now in America than in any other 
country in the world. The good old days 
were glorious, but no age in the past has been 
equal to our own, 

The world is ready for a new and better 
era. The future has many difficult prob- 
lems to be solved, but it is full of hope and 
promise, 

The past has given to us great leaders, the 
present demands on leaders are staggering. 
and the leaders of the future yet to take 
their place will have challenges beyond one's 
comprehension. It will require responsible 
leadership to meet the challenge of progress 
and to become more understanding and ap- 
preciative of the problems of our world 
neighbors. Our leadership must be exempli- 
fied by the principles of moral and spiritual 
values and recognition of the wants of others. 
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Tribute to Rabbi Jacob Hockman 
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Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to announce the passing 
of a great spiritual leader of my home- 
town of Milton, Mass. Rabbi Jacob 
Hochman of Temple Shalom died on 
March 17, 1966. 

Because his passing was so sudden and 
unexpected, and occurred at a time when 
the major Boston newspapers were not 
being published, many of his friends may 
not yet have heard of this tragic loss. 

As all of my colleagues here know, it 
is the seldom-plauded men whose leader- 
ship and guidance touch the lives of the 
people every day, uplifting them with 
faith, imbuing them with their own per- 
sonal strength—it is they who have done 
more to build and preserve our country 
than all of the words said in Washing- 
ton. I am proud today to pay tribute to 
a dear friend—a servant of God and of 
his community. 

I was in attendance at the funeral 
services on March 20, and witnessed 
thousands of every faith openly moved 
by the experience of leaving this man for 
the last time. But, the inspiration of 
his example will reside in the hearts of 
those who knew him, nourished by the 
qualities he held dear, and which exist 
in the spirit of all good men. 

More than an hour before the service 
began, the main part of the temple was 
filled to capacity, and an overflow of 
hundreds was standing in the corridors 
and adjoining rooms. More than 75 
rabbis and clergymen of other faiths 
came to pay their last respects. It is im- 
possible to offer an adequate description 
of the feeling of unity and brotherhood 
which pervades and warms such an as- 
semblage; but, this quiet tribute was 
more fitting to such a man than any 
number of eloquent phrases, and will long 
be recalled by all who participated. 

I would like to include here an article 
from the Milton Record-Transcript, and 
the text of the remarks delivered by 
Rabbi Israel J. Kazis during the services: 
[From the Milton (Mass.) Record-Tran- 

script] 
Pay FINAL TRIBUTE To RABBI HOCHMAN—ALL 
FarrHs MOURN SPIRITUAL LEADER 

Funeral services were held Sunday af ter- 
noon at Temple Shalom, 180 Blue Hill Ave- 
nue, for Rabbi Jacob Hochman, 52, of 510 
Eliot Street, spiritual leader of Temple Sha- 
lom since 1954, who died March 17 at New 
England Baptist Hospital, Boston, after a 
heart attack. 

Services were conducted by Rabbi Israel 
Kazis of Temple Mishkan Tefila, Newton, as- 
sisted by Rabbi Manuel Saltzman of Kehil- 
lath Israel Congregation, Brookline, and Can- 
tor Irving Kischel of Temple Shalom, Mil- 
ton. The Mattapan-Milton Clergyman’s As- 
sociation was represented in the service by 
Rev. P. B. Wintersteen of Milton. 

Rabbi Hochman graduated from Yeshiva 
University and had attended the New School 
for Social Research and Columbia University, 
all in New York. 
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Before coming to Temple Shalom in Mil- 
ton, Rabbi Hochman had been executive di- 
rector of the United Synagogue in Chicago. 

Rabbi Hochman volunteered and was ac- 
cepted as an army chaplain in 1943 and served 
in North Africa and Europe until his dis- 
charge in 1946. He had occupied pulpits in 
Pottsville, Pa., Roslyn, N.Y. and Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

He was president of the New England Re- 
gion Rabbinical Assembly, vice president 
of the Massachusetts Board of Rabbis, and 
was active in the Mattapan-Milton Clergy- 
men’s Association, Rabbi Hochman had 
served as a national chaplain of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the U.S.A., and had been 
chief chaplain of the Department of Massa- 
chusetts, JWV. 

In addition to his wife, Mrs. Debra (Alman) 
Hochman, he is survived by a daughter, Mary 
Gabriella Hochman; his father, Rabbi Isaac 
Hochman of Sharon; three brothers, Dr. 
George V. Hochman of Sharon, Eugene Hoch- 
man of California, and Dr. Leo Hochman of 
Worcester; and three sisters, Mrs. Dorothy 
Yellin of California, Mrs. Pearl Brass of 
Sharon, and Mrs. Minna Newman of Sharon. 

Contributions in his memory may be made 
to the Rabbi Jacob Hochman Memorial Fund, 
Temple Shalom, 180 Blue Hill Avenue. 

Among the many dignitaries who attended 
the funeral services was Congressman JAMES 
A. Burxe, of Milton. Speaking of Rabbi 
Hochman, Congressman Burke said, “He was 
a great influence for good in the town of 
Milton where he served his congregation for 
over 13 years, an influence of good that made 
its mark on all of us who were privileged to 
know him. His distinguished career encom- 
passed service to his country, his State, and 
his local community. I will also remember 
him as a man of penetrating intellect with 
& great capacity for hard work. I will always 
remember him as a warm friend. In his 
death we have lost a great spiritual leader.” 

The remarks of Congressman Burke seemed 
to echo the feelings of the more than 2,000 
mourners who started coming to the funeral 
service over 2 hours before the scheduled 
hour. At 1 p.m. an hour before the service 
began, the main sanctuary had been filled 
to capacity and hundreds more were stand- 
ing in the aisles. More than 75 rabbis and 
clergymen participated in the traditional 
Tefilin Service“ prior to the formal funeral 
service in the sanctuary. 

As the funeral cortege left the temple, 
thousands of residents of the community 
lined the road to pay their respects to the 
“quiet man” who will be sorely missed by 
the members of his congregation and the 
community. 

EULOGY IN Memory or RABBI JACOB HocHMAN 
or TEMPLE SHALOM, MILTON, Mass. 


(By Rabbi Israel J. Kazis of Temple 
Mishkan Tefila, Newton, Mass.) 

A wise thinker once said the short period 
of life is yet sufficiently long for living well 
and honorably. Measured in terms of years, 
Rabbi Hochman’s life was indeed short but 
it was sufficiently long for him to lead a full, 
serviceable, meaningful, and productive life, 
a life that was a source of incalculable bless- 
ing to the countless human beings whose 
lives he touched during his stay on earth. 
As we pay our final tribute to the spirit 
and the memory of Rabbi Hochman, let us 
consider what went into the making of his 
character and personality. 

He was born in Russia and came to this 
country as a child and was raised in the 
neighboring town of Chelsea, in a home that 
was presided over by his beloved and es- 
teemed father, the senior Rabbi Hochman— 
a scholar of great erudition and a devoted 
and understanding leader of his people in 
the Greater Boston’ area for almost a half 
& century. His beloved mother, of blessed 
memory, whom I was privileged to know, 
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was a typical genteel, modest, human being, 
and a woman of deep piety. Rabbi Hochman 
was thus exposed to the influence of two re- 
markable exemplars of the Jewish religious 
heritage—a home that was invested with 
the richness and the beauty of traditional 
customs and practices, a system of values 
in which faith in God, love of one’s fellow 
men, readiness to serve and help others, re- 
spect for learning and its pursuit and above 
all, the cultivation of those traits of char- 
acter—gentility, modesty, considerateness, 
tenderness, and quiet dignity—all of which 
produced a refined, sensitive, human being. 
The seeds of Rabbi Hochman's personality 
were planted in his soul while he was yet 
young and they grew and flowered as he 
made his way through life. 

After completing his secondary education 
at Chelsea High School, Rabbi Hochman 
went to study at Yeshiva University in New 
York where he received a thorough ground- 
ing in Talmud and rabbinic studies. His 
secular studies exposed him to the study of 
philosophy and history which engendered a 
theological quest which he felt could best 
be satisfied by the orientation which was 
offered at the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

It was as a student at the seminary, 30 
years ago, that I first met Rabbi Hochman 
and I was immediately drawn to him by the 
warmth of his being, his kindly and amiable 
nature, his unpretentious, modest manner, 
his intellectual integrity. I was also deeply 
impressed by the firmness of his convictions 
and by the quiet, unaggressive strength which 
flowed from his being; a strength which en- 
dowed his spirit with a power which com- 
municated itself to others. 

After leaving the seminary, our paths con- 
tinued to cross, for both of us served as 
Rabbis in communities in Pennsylvania 
which were not far from one another. Again 
and again, his congregants spoke to me with 
deep affection of the qualities of his char- 
acter: an understanding, sympathic, patient 
attitude; a most conscientious devotion to his 
duties and a love for human beings, all of 
which made him a beloved leader. 

When the Second World War broke out, 
Rabbi Hochman enlisted as a chaplain in the 
Army and again we met, this time in North 
Africa and in Italy. It is impossible to meas- 
ure the amount of good that he did on behalf 
of his soldiers. What comfort and strength 
his soldiers derived from his being; especially 
the younger boys, and how unselfishly Rabbi 
Hochman gave of himself to soldiers of all 
faiths. Moved by a deep compassion, he was 
at their service in any way that could con- 
tribute to their spiritual, psychological and 
physical well-being. 

In Italy, particularly in Rome, he was 
widely known both among the military and 
the civilians, admired and loved not only by 
our soldiers, but by our Allied troops, espe- 
cially the soldiers of the Palestinian Brigade. 
He arranged for many meetings between our 
troops and the Palestinian troops and assisted 
the Palestinian troops in their wonderful ef- 
forts to help the Italian Jews come out of 
their hiding places; to feed and clothe them, 
to set up Hebrew schools for their children. 
How often did I hear Italian Jews bless Rabbi 
Hochman for his life-saving efforts in their 
behalf. Here, too, we shall never know how 
much good he did in his quiet, unassuming, 
unpublicized manner. There are many Jews 
in Italy in whose hearts his memory is en- 
shrined forever. 

After the war, Rabbi Hochman served 
with the New York Association for New 
Americans, in which he was instrumental in 
relocating and rehabilitating many, many 
displaced people who had come to our coun- 
try. He knew these people intimately, be- 
cause he had seen them in Nazi-occupied 
Europe as they emerged from the concentra- 
tion camps, and he brought to this work in 
their behalf, the compassion and under- 
standing which only one who had moved 
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among the survivors of the Hitler holocaust 
in the displaced persons camps could feel so 
deeply. He will never be forgotten by the 
many new Americans whom he helped as 
they strove to remake their lives in security, 
in peace, and in dignity in our country. To 
them he was not merely an official, he was a 
friend, father, and brother who felt it his sa- 
cred duty to provide the members of the 
remnant of Israel with a new wholesome 
start in life. 

Convinced that Conservative Judaism of- 
fered a viable religious philosophy for Amer- 
ican Jews, Rabbi Hochman served as direc- 
tor of the United Synagog in the Greater 
Chicago area and succeeded admirably in 
strengthening the Conservative movement 
there, adding new congregations to the 
movement and advancing its program, par- 
ticularly in the area of youth activities. But 
with all that he had accomplished, he felt 
the need for a closer person-to-person rela- 
tionship which he was to find by serving as 
a rabbi in a congregation and it was my 
privilege to introduce Rabbi Hochman to this 
congregation which he has served so faith- 
Tully for the past 11 years. 

Under his inspiring leadership, we have all 

been witness to the wonderful growth of this 
congregation. The adults as well as the 
youth have been imbued with a deeper un- 
derstanding and loyalty to our faith, to our 
people, and to Jewish education. The high 
scholastic standards of the school and its 
achievements as well as the vibrant, active 
youth movement speak volumes for the 
future of our people. 
The influence of Rabbi Hochman was felt 
everywhere in this community—in the pul- 
pit, in the classroom, at countless meetings, 
in the youth groups, in the homes of his con- 
gregants where he ministered so compas- 
sionately to the sick and to the bereaved, 
in his study where those who were troubled 
in spirit found counsel, guidance, and inspi- 
ration to confront life with greater faith and 
courage; and in the community at large 
where he enjoyed the affection and the es- 
teem of his Christian colleagues as well as 
the laymen, striving at all times to strength- 
en the bonds of friendship and fellowship 
among Jews and Christians for the well-be- 
ing of the community. 

In every enterprise and project in which he 
was d there were so many—he 
worked with the consclentiousness and thor- 
oughness of a dedicated leader. Indeed the 


words found in the Book of Proverbs come 


to mind, Speaking of the delight which God 
takes in his devoted servants, the author of 
the Book of Proverbs said: “Happy is the 
man who listens to me, watching dally at 
My gates, waiting at the posts of My doors” 
(Proverbs 8: 34). 

Rabbi Hochman was the faithful sentinel, 
on duty day after day in the sanctuary of 
God, waiting to serve and to enrich the lives 
of the children of God. He was singularly 
qualified for this service because he was 
blessed with wisdom of the heart, that 
spiritual quality which is described in the 
Biblical portion which was read in the syna- 
gogue yesterday as a prerequisite for those 
who would create a true sanctuary. His heart 
was spacious and embraced the spiritual con- 
cerns and human needs of his fellow men. 
Rabbi Hochman was blessed not only with 
wisdom but also with the cheerfulness of 
wisdom. His wisdom was endowed with 
spiritual power because his wisdom was 
coupled with warmth. 

He succeeded in his endeavors because he 
pursued the course of life prescribed by our 
ancient rabhis. “He loved peace and pursued 
peace; he loved his fellow men and brought 
them close to the Torah,” and to their faith 
He was himself an inspiring exemplar of a 
man of faith and by his example others were 
moved to faith, How perceptive is the rab- 
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binic comment on the Biblical words: “And 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” The 
rabbis interpret these words to mean: “that 
through the example of your life, men shall 
come to love God.“ Men were moved to faith 
not only by the words of Rabbi Hochman 
but more especially by his example and his 
deeds. 

Among his colleagues Rabbi Hochman en- 
joyed a position of great esteem and affection. 
As president of the Rabbinical Assembly of 
New England, he manifested the same quali- 
ties of leadership which were so evident in 
His congregation: careful planning, consci- 
entious devotion to the many duties of his 
office, a very amiable and cordial relationship 
with his colleagues, a warm and delightful 
sense of humor, a kind of leadership which 
was gentle, unobtrusive, and productive of 
results. It was only less than 2 weeks ago 
that he presided at a meeting and luncheon 
of the Rabbinical Assembly at Temple Mish- 
kan Tefila, and his happy, enthusiastic image 
will remain with us, his colleagues, forever. 

Rabbi Hochman was blessed with the 
power of self-replenishment for he was able 
to assume many duties and responsibilities 
and carry through on all of them. He served 
as vice president of the Massachusetts Board 
of Rabbis; was a member of the Mattapan- 
Milton Clergy Association; served as chap- 
lain of the Jewish War Veterans post, and as 
the Jewish chaplain of the New England 
Baptist Hospital where he was deeply loved 
by the patients, the medical and nursing 
staff, and by his fellow chaplains. Indeed, he 
gave of himself to so many people and to 80 
many causes unselfishly and without sparing 
himself. He knew that one experiences the 
true joy of living by seeking, in the words 
of the poet Robert Hillyer: 

“Not to be spared but to be used 
Brain, sinew and spirit, before we dic.” 

Despite his busy life, Rabbi Hochman made 
the time necessary to be with his family. 
The deep bonds of mutual love devotion 
which united Rabbi Hochman and his dear 
wife, Debbie, invested their home with joy 
and warmth and peace. In their beloved 
daughter, Mary, Rabbi Hochman found an 
inspiring source of love, happiness, and pride. 
From the inner power of his being, his dear 
wife and daughter drew strength and cour- 
age, and their spirits were lifted by him. 

Rabbi Hochman was equally devoted to 
his dear parents and sisters and brothers. 
The relationships among the members of this 
wonderful family were animated with love 
and loyalty and a readiness to help one an- 
other. Rabbi Hochman will be deeply missed 
by them and by the hosts of friends to whom 
he was such a source of affection, joy, and 
strength. 

In describing the leadership qualities of 
men, our rabbinic tradition says that there 
are leaders “who light lamps to illumine the 
path of life for many people.” Rabbi Hoch- 
man was such a lamplighter. The light 
which he kindled has shed untold blessings 
for countless human beings. It is a light 
which will not fail. 

In saying farewell to our beloved Rabbl 
Hochman we recall the words which, accord- 
ing to the Midrash, the Lord spoke to Moses 
as He said farewell to him: “Moses, you have 
toiled hard and labored much; go forth and 
rest.” 

Rabbi Hochman worked hard and gave the 
best of himself to his spiritual calling and 
has now gone to his eternal rest, May God 
bless the members of his family with the 
strength and the fortitude to bear their 
great loss with courage. May the. shining 
example of Rabbi Hochman’s life serve as a 
source of inspiration and emulation for all 
of us, May his memory always be for a 
blessing and may his soul be bound up in 
the bond of eternal life, and let us say, amen. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days, when we are so preoccupied with 
events in southeast Asia, it is difficult to 
appreciate that a major crisis is building 
up in southern Africa. 

The illegal seizure of power by the 
Smith regime in Southern Rhodesia rep- 
resents a frantic effort to preserve the 
domination in that territory of 4 million 
Africans by less than 250,000 people of 
European descent. If the current efforts 
to bring down the Smith regime by eco- 
nomic sanctions are unsuccessful, an- 
other South Africa, with its inhuman 
policy of apartheid, will be in the making, 
Eventually, there will be an appalling ex- 
plosion of violence, as the Africans in 
these areas, supported by the independ- 
ent African States to the north, revolt. 

In an article in the April issue of the 
distinguished quarterly, Foreign Affairs, 
President Julius K. Nyerere, of Tanzania, 
has described in measured tones the 
depth of feeling of the independent Afri- 
cans on these matters. All of us would 
do well to read and ponder the signifi- 
cance of Mr. Nyerere's analysis of the 
situation, which follows: 

RHODESIA IN THE CONTEXT OF SOUTHERN 

AFRICA 


(By Julius K. Nyerere) 

The deep and intense anger of Africa on 
the subject of Southern Rhodesia is by now 
widely realized. It is not, however so clearly 
understood. In consequence the mutual 
suspicion which already exists between free 
African States and nations of the West is 
in danger of getting very much worse. 

Before November 11, 1965, African States, 
individually and collectively, had frequent- 
ly expressed their great concern about the 
position of Southern Rhodesia. But it was 
only with the unilateral declaration of in- 
dependence by the Smith regime that this 
concern was transformed into impatient 
wrath. The catalyst of this changed attitude 
was the rebellion against British sovereignty. 
This was not because Africa wished Southern 
Rhodesia to remain a colony; Africa's earlier 
demands had been for action to end colonial- 
ism. Nor was it evidence of a deep-rooted 
Objection to illegality in the anticolonial 
struggle. It is a fact that Africa prefers 
to use constitutional, legal, and peaceful 
methods in the campaigns for national free- 
dom; but if these fail then other methods 
are accepted. Thus, for example, an Algerian 
Government-in-exile was recognized by 
many African States long before France con- 
ceded independence. And at the present 
time a government-in-exile, headed by Hold- 
en Roberto, is recognized by the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity as the rightful authori- 
ty in Angola, despite the fact that legally 
Portugal continues to dominate that area. 
With respect to Southern Rhodesia, Africa's 
objection is to this particular assumption 
of authority, not to illegality in general. 
It would be hypocrisy to pretend otherwise. 

The hostility aroused by the Smith decla- 
ration of Independence is based on rational 
interpretations of its purpose and its effects 
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in relation to the total legitimate goals of 
Africa. For this rebellion Js not an uprising 
of the people; it represents an attempt to 
expand the area, and strengthen the hold in 
Africa, of doctrines which are inimical to 
the whole future of freedom in this con- 
tinent. It represents an advance by the 
forces of racialism, fascism and, indeed, co- 
lonialism in southern Africa. 

To the independent States of Africa this 
is not a development which can be viewed 
with olympian detachment. We are on the 
frontiers of the conflict with these forces, 
and our own future demands their defeat. 
Gradually and somewhat painfully, colonial- 
ism and racialism have been pushed out of 
northern and central Africa. But while they 
remain in this continent none of us can 
really be free to live In peace and dignity, 
or be able to concentrate on the economic 
development which was a large part of the 
purpose of our political revolution. The 
Smith declaration of independence repre- 
sents a counterattack by these forces, and 
it is in that context that Africa has reacted, 
and demands its defeat. 

This should not be difficult to comprehend, 
It might have been possible for the Allied 
Powers to make peace with Hitler after 
France, Belgium, and Holland were liberated. 
They were not prepared to try. Still less 
were the Jews outside Germany willing to 
support any compromise which would have 
left their compatriots under the control of 
a Nazi regime—even had the ultimate horror 
of racial extermination been excluded. Both 
the states concerned and the peoples who 
were being treated as racially inferior real- 
ized that the war had to continue until 
nazism was politically ended in Europe. 

The parallels are almost exact. The sep- 
arate freedom movements in Africa were 
but different arms of one liberation process. 
When Dr, Nkrumah said in 1957 that the 
independence of Ghana was incomplete until 
the whole of Africa was free, he spoke a 
truth which is still valid for all of us. The 
struggle has to continue until final victory; 
colonialism must be wiped out in Africa be- 
for any postcolonial independent state can 
feel secure. And no citizen of Africa—white 
or black—can live in the comfort of his own 
self-respect while other African citizens are 
suffering discrimination and humiliation for 
being born what they are. 

Yet at the present time the Portuguese 
Colonfes of Angola and Mozambique, to- 
gether with South Africa, South-West Africa, 
and Southern Rhodesia, constitute almost 
one-seventh of the land mass of Africa. 
About 12 percent of Africa's population lives 
in these areas. And each of these territories 
in different ways is governed on the princi- 
ples of racial inequality and minority domi- 
nation. 

Portugal pretends that her African colo- 
nies are really part of Europe, and that she 
abjures racial discrimination. She claims 
instead to be in the process of making Euro- 
pean gentlemen out of the African inhabi- 
tants of those areas, and talks proudly of 
the policy of equality for the assimilado. 
But Africans are not European, could not 
become European and do not want to become 
European. They demand instead the right 
to be Africans in Africa, and to determine 
their own cultural, economic, and political 
future. This right is what Portugal denies. 
The inhabitants of her colonies can certainly 
be African“; but if they are, then they are 
subjected to special laws, and special taxa- 
tion and labor levies; their participation in 
the functions of their own government is 
ruled out, 

In South Africa there is no longer even the 
pretense that citizens of different races are 
equal before the law, or in social and eco- 
nomic rights and duties. The “separate but 
equal“ concept which was defeated in the 
United States in 1954 has been defeated in 
South Africa, too; but there, inside Africa, 
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it is the “equal” aspect which has been 
abandoned. In providing separate facilities 
for people of different races, the courts have 
ruled that the separate schools, housing, 
waiting rooms, and so on do not have to be 
of equal standard; it is enough that they are 
separate, Africans can be—and are—treated 
as a subspecies of mankind. No legal or 
political restraint now prevents the white 
minority government in the Republic of 
South Africa from imposing its harsh, dis- 
criminatory will upon the African majority. 
To be an African is to beg for a permit to 
live in your own country—or to leave it; it 
is to need permission to work in a particular 
place or in a particular job; it is to carry 
a pass at all times—day and night—and be 
subjected at any movement to arbitrary ar- 
rest, And it is to have no legal means what- 
soever to participate in the determination of 
your own wages and conditions of employ- 
ment, your own place or conditions of liv- 
ing—much less to participate in the govern- 
ing of your country. To be an African in 
South Africa is to have permission, unlim- 
ited permission, to say “Yes, Baas’’—and 
preferably even then in Afrikaans. It is to 
have permission to be humiliated by any 
man, woman, or child who has a white skin 
just for the reason that he has a white skin. 

It is conditions and attitudes of this kind 
which free Africa is determined to fight. 
And there can be no questioning of the 
fact that (regardless of some reasonable crit- 
icisms of particular independent African 
States) the elimination of colonialism and ra- 
cial domination in these countries to the 
south is justified by all the basic principles 
of mankind. Every principle of national 
and individual freedom, every principle of 
human equality, of justice and of humanity, 
makes it imperative that the rule of the mi- 
norities shall be ended. For they are judge, 
jury, prosecuting attorney and lawmaker in 
their own dispute. And the question at is- 
sue now is whether Southern Rhodesia shall 
for the foreseeable future be governed on 
that same basis of human inequality, or 
whether the existing, at present very slightly 
modified, version of racial domination shall 
be replaced by progress toward human jus- 
tice and equality. 

fsd 

While Africa is determined that the whole 
of southern Africa shall be free before the 
struggle ceases, it recognizes that the strategy 
and tactics of the fight will vary according 
to the particular circumstances of the three 
different areas (four if South-West Africa 
is counted separately). The monster of “un- 
freedom” in southern Africa has three heads, 
and although each draws strength and sus- 
tenance from the existence of the others, it 
remains true that each has its own separate 
vulnerability to determined assault by the 
world forces of freedom. 

The best armored, and in many ways the 
most tragic, of the three heads in southern 
Africa is the Republic of South Africa itself. 
There, racialism has become a self-justifying 
religion of survival, which demands ever- 
increasing ruthlessness to protect its ad- 
herents against the hatred it has induced. 
Its doctrines of superiority are inculcated 
into the white community from the moment 
of birth; its teaching of inferiority domi- 
nates the lives of the nonwhites from a sim- 
ilar moment. And it is in grave danger of 
convincing all South Africans—if it has not 
already done so—that there are not human 
beings in the world, but whites and non- 
whites. If it succeeds in this, then there 
will also one day be learned the dreadful 
lesson that the whites constitute less than 
one-fifth of the South African population, 
and that numbers provide strength. Yet 
because this religion of racialism has al- 
ready been responsible for so much human 
humiliation and suffering, only a miracle 
could provide any real hope of its peaceful 
reversal and the growth of practical brother- 
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hood. For it has already promoted hatred 
and justified fear. It now appears inevitable 
that sooner or later an overwhelming in- 
ternal explosion will occur in South Africa 
and bring the whole present edifice of 
apartheid to an end; we can only pray that it 
is not followed by a mere reversal of the 
racial domination, for that would be the 
logic of the doctrines which are now being 
propagated by the South African Govern- 
ment. 

But if there is no hope of peaceful change 
from inside, it remains true that the Repub- 
lic of South Africa is an industrial state, 
inextricably involved in international com- 
merce. It is also true that the South African 
Government's policies suffer the expressed 
disapproval of nearly every nation and politi- 
cal organization in the world. This disap- 
proval, however, remains a verbal one; no 
action is taken to activate it. This is largely 
because of the international economic links 
of the capitalist world (and thus interna- 
tional business involvement in apartheid). 
This reluctance to take economic action is 
backed up by the fact that South Africa is 
a legally constituted, internationally recog- 
nized, sovereign nation. Fears of the impli- 
cations of intervention from outside— 
through the United Nations or by any other 
means—have thus caused the democratic and 
even the anticolonial nations of the West 
to eschew, on grounds of legality, any deliber- 
ate activity designed to reverse the apartheid 
policies of South Africa, It is claimed that 
however reprehensible these may be, there 
must be no outside intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of a sovereign state. Legality is 
given paramountcy over morality. In conse- 
quence, the only prospect for South Africa is 
long, drawn-out suffering, violence and 
bitterness. For the struggle will go on until 
the cause of freedom ultimately triumphs. 

The position in relation to Angola, Mozam- 
bique, and Portuguese Guinea is different. 
This Is, or should be, a classic colonial situa- 
tion. The problem is that Portugal refuses 
to live in the 20th century: she persists in 
believing that colonialism can be maintained, 
even by the poorest and most backward of 
the states of Europe. The question there- 
fore is how to wake up Portugal to the facts 
of politics in the modern day. 

Portugal's European and American allies 
could, of course, have great influence upon 
her—particularly if they were prepared to 
deny her the right to use their military 
strength in her defense while she uses her 
own (and their ammunition) in suppressing 
incipient revolt in her colonies. They could 
even help her to make the transition to the 
20th century by building her internal econ- 
omy. But if the free countries of the West 
fail to try, or if they fail to succeed, then 
Africa will have to pursue this battle on her 
own, or with what allies she can find. Our 
own weakness means that we shall have only 
one way of doing that—by supporting guer- 
rilla warfare until, after suffering and de- 
struction, Portugal wakes up to her own 
realities. 

ur 


Until November 11, 1965, there was a hope 
that Southern Rhodesia would be able to 
avoid this dreadful path to freedom. Cer- 
tainly the de facto government was a racial- 
ist, racially constituted, minority govern- 
ment, Certainly apartheid, under other 
names, restricted the Africans’ freedom to 
choose their place of living and working, 
and certainly separate educational, health, 
and other public services insured that the 
Africans maintained their existing lowly posi- 
tion. But the vital difference was that 
Southern Rhodesia was legally a British col- 
ony; British surrender of power to the settler 
minority had been tragically real, but it 
stopped short of legal transfer. This meant 
that, although she was faced with difficulties 
of implementation, Britain was the power re- 
sponsible for the future in Southern Rho- 
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desia, And Africa took comfort from the fact 
that Britain’s declared policy, in relation 
to all her colonies, has been to bring them 
to democratic independence under conditions 
which safeguard the people from oppression 
from any quarter. 

The legal power and responsibility of 
Britain therefore meant that Africa expected 
gradunl constitutional advance toward de- 
mocracy or majority rule. What appeared to 
be required was to make Britain realize the 
seriousness of a situation in which Southern 
Rhodesia existed as an outpost of South Af- 
rica, but operated under the name and re- 
sponsibility of the British Crown. Once this 
was realized Africa expected that Britain 
would at last take steps to deal with the 
white settlers who were -misappropriating 
public power. 

In other words, what Africa has been de- 
manding from Britain in Southern Rhodesia 
is a transition from the white minority domi- 
nation in government to majority rule, and 
only after that, independence for the colony. 
This has been the position of the nationalist 
forces in the colony; it has been the position 
of all African leaders. The argument has not 
been about the timing of this transition— 
how long it would take, or how many steps 
are involved—but about the principle of it. 

It is in that context that Africa looks at 

the unilateral declaration of independence 
by the minority government in Southern 
Rhodesia; it is because of these reasonable 
and justified expectations that the Smith 
move is of such importance. The settler re- 
gime has said, in effect, that the very exist- 
ence of legal restraints upon the minority is 
unbearable. And as Britain refused to give 
them independence without asking for some 
assurances about the future development to 
majority rule, they took independence. And 
in so doing their leader had the temerity to 
paraphrase the greatest freedom document 
of all time—the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, 
. Mr. Ian Smith justified his seizure of 
power, and his quotations, by claiming that 
his move was “anticolonial,” and that his 
government is the “defender of civilized 
standards — not racialistic at all. He has ar- 
gued that, because countries to the north 
with black majority governments were 
granted independence, it is unreasonable 
that Southern Rhodesia should remain a 
colony after 43 years of “governing ourselves 
responsibly.” 

The facts do not support Mr. Smith, The 
facts show that Southern Rhodesia has been 
governed responsibly only as far as the white 
community is concerned, and that every as- 
pect of that society is based on racial dis- 
tinctions to the detriment of the African 
community. The facts prove, once again, 
that any elected government is responsive 
only to the desires of the electorate; even if 
its ministers wish to consider the interests 
of nonvoters, they are virtually powerless to 
do anything really effective. 

Writing in Punch recently, Mr. Smith 
said, “Our Parliament is open to all races, 
our civil service offers senior posts on parity 
terms for all races, our university opens its 
doors to all races, and our voters’ rolls are 
open to all races. Merit is, and must be, the 
only criterion.” 

The fact of the matter is that of the 65 
seats in Parliament 50 are elected by the 
A roll, and 15 by the B roll. To get onto 
the A roll it is necessary to have an income 
of £792 per annum, or an income of £330 
per annum plus 4 years’ secondary school 
education (or certain other intermediate 
combinations), To get onto the B roll the 
figures are lower; at income of £264 per an- 
num, or a combination of being over 30 years 
of age with an inceme of £132 per annum 
plus primary education. In consequence, of 
the 94,080 people on the A roll, 89,278 were 
whites; Africans predominated on the B roll 
with more than 10,000 voters, as against 1,000 
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non-Africans, but these figures are not very 
revealing, as the nationalist organizations 
called for a boycott of the elections. The 
comparative population figures show that 
there are in Southern Rhodesia almost 4 
million Africans and less than 250,000 people 
of European descent. 

The Government, of Southern Rhodesia is 
thus firmly in the hands of the white voters, 
and is likely to remain so. The B roll seats 
are not even sufficient to veto changes in the 
constitution, Neither are there in fact any 
Africans in senior positions in the civil 
service; and if there were, the existing legis- 
lation would force them to live in the 
designated African areas“ of the towns re- 
gardless of their income. And behind all 
this smokescreen of “responsibility” and 
merit“ are complete tion and abso- 
lute inequality in the avallability of educa- 
tion, 

Schooling for non-African children is com- 
pulsory between the ages of 7 and 15 years; 
and in 1963 there were 19,898 European chil- 
dren in secondary schools out of the 53,000 
total European school enrollment, Only 
7,045 African pupils were attending sec- 
ondary schools during that year, and only 
81 of these were in form VI, where entrance 
to the university can be attempted. It is 
hard to argue that these differences of sec- 
ondary school attendance are due to differ- 
ences in innate ability when something like 
10 times more money is allocated for each 
European pupil than for each African pupil. 
The truth is that educational opportunities 
just do not exist for the African community 
in the way they do for whites. There are 
places in the sixth-year class for only 60 
percent of the African children who attend 
school for the first 5 years; out of those 
who do pass that hurdle, only 25 percent 
will find a place in a secondary school 3 
years later. 

It is not my purpose to deny that there 
are difficulties in providing the educational 
expansion which is required in Africa now; 
Tanzania's problems are too real for that. 
But when this racial distinction is made in 
educational opportunities, it is rank dis- 
honesty to talk of equality of opportunity in 
other fields which depend on an educational 
or income qualification. Neither is it real- 
istic to expect the voters (i.e., the people in 
the upper income brackets, who have re- 
served educational opportunities for their 
own children) to break down the racial dis- 
tinctions which maintain their current 
privileged position. 

Recent history in Southern Rhodesia sup- 
ports this negative expectation. Since 1957 
there has been a steady electoral move toward 
political parties and groups which have been 
most fierce in their declared intention to 
resist racial integration.’ The Rhodesian 
front, which is the party of the present Smith 
regime, was elected when it opposed the 
United Federal Party proposal to amend the 
Land Apportionment Act (which, among 
other things, reserves 37 percent of the land 
area of the country for European ownership). 
In its manifesto the Rhodesian front declared 
that it would seek to amend the constitution, 
on the grounds that it would bring about 
“premature African dominance,” the mani- 
festo also recognized the right of government 
to “provide separate amenities for various 
[racial] groups.” 

Since that election, successive Rhodesian 
front governments have indeed concentrated 
on political questions, and particularly on 
the question of independence. In the proc- 
ess they have gained, and used, all the powers 
of a police state. All African nationalist 
parties have been banned, and their leaders 
imprisoned or detained; meetings have been 
prohibited, demonstrations broken up by 
police violence. And since independence, 
press censorship has been imposed on all 
media of public communication, and the 
harshest penalties imposed for any refusal 
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to bow down to the behests of this illegal, 
minority administration. The regime has, in 
fact, moved consistently along the path it 
laid down for itself—the path which leads 
directly and in a short time to the imposition 
in Southern Rhodesia of an unabashed 
apartheid policy as it is operated in South 
Africa. x 

Many of these developments, and certainly 
the groundwork for them, had taken place 
before UDI. Independence merely repre- 
sented a logical further stage; it had to 
come legally or otherwise—or there had to 
be a reversal of direction. What independ- 
ence under the present minority regime 
means, therefore, is that the Rubicon has 
been crossed. If this independence is sus- 
tained, the hope of a peaceful (even if grad- 
ual) development to majority rule has been 
obliterated. The only hope now remaining, 
therefore, is for the rebellion to be defeated 
by the legal power and a new start made on 
the road to peaceful progress. 

Iv 


The importance of this cannot be over- 
estimated.. A successful declaration of in- 
dependence by the minority government of 
Southern Rhodesia represents an expansion 
of racialism and fascism in Africa, and a 
step backward in the drive for African free- 
dom. It is as though one of the Southern 
States in the United States of America now, 
in the year 1966, succeeded in enlarging and 
strengthening the segregation and discrim- 
ination within its area of jurisdiction. The 
reaction of the Federal authorities, and of the 
the civil rights organizations, can be easily 
imagined, They would know that their fu- 
ture was at stake, and that the battle was 
joined as surely as it was at Fort Sumter in 
1861. So it is in Africa. 

But the parallel does not stop there. Just 
as would be the case in America, so in 
Africa, the success of the Southern Rhodesian 
minority would strengthen the forces of re- 
action in other parts of the continent. South 
Africa and Portugal must want the Smith 
rebellion to succeed. Their interest is one 
of ideological sympathy; but it is also one 
of geography. The map of Africa shows their 
reasons for wanting white domination safely 
entrenched in Southern Rhodesia—just as 
it indicates the special interest of countries 
like Zambia and Bechuanaland that it shall 
not succeed. 

Yet although South Africa and Portugal 
want white domination to be firmly esteb- 
lished in Southern Rhodesia, the illegality 
of the present situation is an embarrassment 
to them. They cannot afford to intervene 
actively on the side of Rhodesia unless and 
until they are certain that the rebellion will 
succeed. For in supporting the illegal regime 
they are staking their own future on its suc- 
cess. 

South Africa's strongest defense against 
international criticism of her policies is the 
legality of her government, the 
sovereignty of the state, and the doctrine 
that the internal affairs of any nation are 
outside the competence of the United Na- 
tions or any other international official body. 
If she openly supports a rebellion against 
legal authority in another state, then it is 
infinitely more difficult for her to resist 
international intervention in her own affairs. 
Consequently, we have the position where 
the Verwoerd government claims to stand 
neutral in the conflict between the sover- 
eignty authoriy (Birtain) and the de facto 
authority (the Smith regime) in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

This official neutrality is at the moment 
Possible because the economic sanctions are 
volnutary acts of each separate nation-state, 
By refusing to participate in these sanctions 
South Africa is thus no interna- 
tional commitment and infringing neither 
domestic nor international law. This situa- 
tion would be changed if the United Nations 
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applied chapter 7 of the charter (even article 
41 alone), which makes sanctions mandatory 
on all members. South Africa would then 
either have to cooperate, or she would draw 
upon herself the international action she is 
so concerned to avoid. That is to say, she 
would either have to stop trading with 
Southern Rhodesia and be prepared to an- 
swer questions about the ultimate. destina- 
tion of goods she is importing, or she would 
be liable to be included in the area covered 
by sanctions. 

The implications of the present position 
are well understood by the present South 
African Government. They account for its 
failure to give the “independent” Smith re- 
gime all the support it hoped for. Yet it is 
clear that white public opinion inside South 
Africa is willing to do at least some of the 
things the Government fears to do—and that 
the Government will not interfere. The “Oil 
for Rhodesia” campaign depends for its suc- 
cess on publicity and is thus known outside 
southern Africa. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that through private business deals with 
South African firms and citizens, the cutting 
edge of international sanctions against 
Southern Rhodesia is being—and will be— 
blunted. By these means South Africa is 
able, without risking her own position, to 
assist the white regime in Southern Rhodesia 
to survive. 

Portugal, too, is hamstrung by the il- 
legality of the present Southern Rhodesian 
position. She, too, is relying upon legalistic 
niceties to prevent Western pressure build- 
ing up against her occupation of Mozam- 
bique, Angola, and Portuguese Guinea. She 
can, therefore, hardly afford to defend and 
assist a rebellion in the territory of a major 
European ally. Yet again, it is (to say the 
least) highly probable that she is giving 
undercover assistance to Rhodesia. As Sir 
Edgar Whitehead, a past Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, said in the Spectator of 
January 28, “Mozambique could not survive 
if an African nationalist government took 
over in Rhodesia, and would be utterly 
ruined if the Rhodesian economy collapsed.” 
Sir Edgar went on to refer to the oil refinery 
at Lourenco Marques, and the assistance 
which it can give quietly to the Smith regime 
despite the absence of crude oil for the 
Umtali refinery. Once again, this position 
exists because there is no International A- 
legality” in trading with Southern Rhodesia. 
The situation would be changed if chapter 7 
of the United Nations Charter were applied, 
for in that case Portugal (even more than 
South Africa) would be forced by her own 
needs to cease giving active support to the 
Smith regime. 

South Africa and Portugal are thus unable 
to give open support to Smith because they 
depend upon claims of legality to defend 
their own positions. There is thus a weak- 
ness in the racialist southern African front 
which could be exploited by the forces of 
justice. And it is, in fact, this same question 
of legality which makes it imperative for 
Britain and the West generally to use this 
weakness and to defeat Smith and white 
domination in southern Rhodesia. 

Western governments have repeatedly de- 
clared their hostility to apartheid and their 
adherence to the principles of racial equality. 
They have frequently made verbal declara- 
tions of their sympathy with the forces in 
opposition to South African policies. But 
they have excused their failure to act in sup- 
port of their words on the grounds of South 
Africa's sovereignty. Africa has shown a 
great deal of skepticism about this argument, 
believing that it masked a reluctance to in- 
tervene on the side of justice when white 
privilege was involved. Now, in the case of 
Southern Rhodesia, legality is on the side 
of intervention. What is the West going to 
do? Will it justify or confound African 
suspicions? 
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So far the West has demonstrated its in- 
tentions by the gradual increase of voluntary 
economic sanctions; there has been a refusal 
even to challenge South African and Portu- 
guese support for Smith by making the sanc- 
tions mandatory upon all members of the 
United Nations. And there have been re- 
peated statements by the responsible au- 
thority that force will not be used except in 
case of a breakdown in law and order—which 
apparently does not cover the illegal seizure 
of power. What happens if the economic 
sanctions fall to bring down the Smith 
regime is left vague. The suggestion there- 
fore remains that, despite legality and despite 
the protestations of belief in human equality, 
the domination of a white minority over 
blacks is acceptable to the West, 
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This suspicion about the sincerity of the 
West can bé eliminated only by the defeat of 
the Smith regime, and a new start being 
made on the path to majority rule before in- 
dependence. It would not be enough for 
Smith to resign and for a different “more 
liberal,” white-dominated, independent gov- 
ernment to be legally established. If Britain 
and her allies, with the support of Africa, 
defeat Smith, then the minimum must be 
the reestablishment of effective British au- 
thority, and an interim government which is 
charged with the task of leading the colony 
to majority rule. This will inevitably require 
the presence of British civil servants and 
British troops—or, better still, United Na- 
tions administrators and forces. Experience 
in South Africa, and in Southern Rhodesia 
itself, makes it absurd for anyone to expect 
Africa to trust Rhodesian whites (even under 
nominal British sovereignty) with the task 
of effecting the transition to majority rule. 

It is important, too, that Britain should 
make a public declaration of her intentions 
in Southern Rhodesia. It must be made 
clear that there will be a rapid move (even 
if in stages) to majority rule, with safe- 
guards for human rights, and after that— 
but only after that—independence for the 
colony. This public declaration is essential. 
Its absence has already caused major diplo- 
matic difficulties between Britain and Africa, 
because it leaves open the possibility of a 
simple return to the pre-UDI status quo in 
Rhodesia. 

It is true that such a declaration would 
be opposed by South Africa and Portugal, 
and that the Rhodesian whites would be bit- 
terly hostile. But this is what the present 
crisis is all about: Is Southern Rhodesia to 
become a nation of equal citizens or is it to 
become an outpost of white racialism? The 
fears of Southern Rhodesia’s minorities have 
been dealt with by Britain’s many assurances 
about the transitional period after the re- 
bellion comes to an end. It is now time to 
consider the fears of the African majority, 
both inside the country and elsewhere in the 
continent. It is time, in other words, for 
Britain and the United States of America 
to make clear whether they really believe in 
the principles they claim to espouse, or 
whether their policies are governed by con- 
sideration for the privileges of their “kith 
and kin.” 

By its unilateral declaration of independ- 
ence, Southern Rhodesia has come out 
openly in support of racialism in Africa. 
The rest. of Africa cannot, for the sake of its 
own future, acquiesce in this. But circum- 
stances have meant that Southern Rho- 
desia’s action is also a challenge to Britain 
and to the West generally. Their future re- 
lations with Africa, and Africa's future atti- 
tude to them, depend upon this challenge 
being answered effectively. 

At present the world is willing to support 
them in meeting this challenge; for once no 
complications of the cold war or the “in- 
ternational Communist menace” enter into 
the problem, But if the West fails to bring 
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down Smith, or having defeated him, fails 
to. establish conditions which will lead to 
majority rule before independence, then 
Africa will have to take up the challenge. In 
that case there will be no question of a 
transition to majority rule. And Africa's 
economic and military weakness means that 
she would have to find allies. It is worth con- 
sidering whether, if that happens, it will 
then still be true to say that the cold war 
does not enter into the situation, and that 
the "Communist bogey” is a nonsensical red 
herring. 

It is vital that Africa's legitimate concern 
in this matter should be recognized. For 
each sovereign African nation has had to 
overcome the power of racialism in order to 
become independent. It is, to us, the ulti- 
mate horror. We can never surrender to it, 
or allow It to continue unchallenged on the 
African Continent, Our own future is too 
much involved. 

But the United States, Britain, and all 
other countries of the world are also involved 
in the issue of racialism. Smith has thrown 
a challenge at the world, and particularly at 
the Western powers. He has thrown it on be- 
half of the whole of Southern Africa. Free 
Africa is now waiting, with some impatience, 
to see whether the West really intends to 
stand on the side of human equality and 
human freedom, 


Relaxed Travel Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
San Antonio News states editorially that 
“diplomatic and cultural isolation hurts 
both sides in a cold war situation.” 


The paper believes that “lifting travel 
restrictions for scholars and others to 
visit Communist China and other re- 
stricted areas is a useful step in the right 
direction.” 

Because others may want to study the 
thinking back of this article, I have per- 
mission of my colleagues to have the edi- 
torial in its entirety included in the 
RECORD. 

RELAXED TRAVEL RULES Ricut STEP IN Coro 
War í 


Lifting travel restrictions for scholars and 
others to visit Communist China and other 
restricted areas is a useful step in the right 
directions. President Johnson's action to re- 
lax restrictions in this area can be profitable 
for this country and for the prospects of 
better international relations. 

Diplomatic and cultural isolation hurts 
both sides in a cold war situation. 

Travel should not only be permitted, it 
should be encouraged by scholars (including 
doctors and scientists, who are now being 
given passports for trips to off-limits places), 
business and farm leaders, news reporters, 
and artists. There is no substitute for peo- 
ple-to-people exchanges. 

From a purely military viewpoint, our na- 
tional defense interests are well served by 
convincing a foe or potential foe in war that 
we have the resources and the technology to 
make an attack upon usa dangerous venture. 
From an ideological viewpoint, Communists 
need to know that the American system pro- 
duces more abundance for more of its peo- 
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ple than any Communist government even 
promises. 

Travel is the best way to spread that mes- 
sage because seeing is believing. 


Charles D. “Pug” Ravenel Named White 
House Fellow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend my heartfelt congratula- 
tions to an outstanding young man from 
my district—Charles D. “Pug” Ravenel. 

Pug Ravenel is a talented, able scholar, 
an outstanding athlete, and has just cli- 
maxed a long list of distinguished honors 
by being named a White House fellow 
by the President. 

This gifted and highly motivated young 
man is to be commended and I extend 
my very best wishes to his proud parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Ravenel of 4 Lowndes 
Street, Charleston. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks to the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I hereby include an article from the News 
& Courier regarding the accomplishment 
of this exceptional young man. 
CHARLESTONIAN NAMED WHITE HOUSE FELLOW 

WASHINGTON —Charles D. “Pug” Ravenel, 
a Charleston native, has been named a White 
House fellow, President Lyndon B. Johnson 
announced yesterday. 

Ravenel, a former newspaper carrier for 
the News & Courier, is son of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. F. Ravenel of 4 Lowndes Street. He was 
graduated from Bishop England High School 
in 1955 and awarded a scholarship by the 
News & Courler to attend Phillips Exeter 
Academy in New Hampshire. 

He is one of 15 fellows selected from 38 
finalists of an initial group of 5,000 as being 
gifted and highly motivated young Ameri- 
cans. He will work in a top-level Govern- 
ment assignment in the year beginning Sep- 
tember 1. 

Ravenel, who won both scholastic and 
athletic distinction at Harvard University 
several years ago, now is associated with the 
New York securities firm of Donaldson, Luf- 
kin & Jenrette. He lives at 8 Peter Cooper 
Road in New York with his wife, the former 
Miss Mary Curtis of Southport, Conn. 

His selection as a White House Fellow in 
the second year of the fellowship program 
was disclosed by President Johnson at a 
White House reception honoring those end- 
ing the first half of their year of service and 
those selected to replace them. Johnson’s 
selection of Ravenel and the 14 others named 
as White House fellows was based on the 
Tecommendations of a Presidential Commis- 
sion headed by Chase Manhattan National 
Bank President David Rockefeller. Thomas 
W. Carr, a graduate of the Citadel, is the 
Commission's executive director. 

The White House fellowship program is 
designed to provide Government experience 
for potential leaders from various professional 
and business groups throughout the country. 
Officials connected with it emphasize that it 
is not a Government recruiting program 
that, to the contrary, they expect the fellow- 
ship holders to return to their own profes- 
sions or business field. 

Currently, salaries for the fellows are paid 
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not by the Government, but by a private 
(Carnegie) foundation. 

The White House Fellows are assigned to 
work on the staffs of the President, the Vice 
President, and the members of the Cabinet. 
In the current year, 4 have been assigned 
to the White House, 1 to the Vice Presi- 
dent, and the remainder to the 10 Cabinet 
members. An increase to 11 in the Cabinet 
department, however, probably will reduce 
the number assigned to the White House to 3. 

There was no indication where Ravenel 
would be assigned after he reports to Wash- 
ington in September. He and his cowinners 
of the appointments will undergo a month- 
long period of indoctrination before being 
given their assignments. 


The 50th Anniversary of Local 48, Italian 
Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Makers’ Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


“OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, 50 years ago the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union char- 
tered Local 48, the Italian Cloak, Suit, 
and Skirt Makers’ Union. In that half 
century local 48 has written a history 
which could well be called the history of 
the entire American labor movement. 
Men such as local 48’s Manager-Secre- 
tary E. Howard Molisani, and his father 
before him have helped to write this liv- 
ing history and with due cause they 
take great pride in it. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I include with these remarks 
an article from the March 1966 issue of 
Justice entitled “Spirit of ‘48’—Solidar- 
ity With All Free Labor” by E. Howard 
Molisani: 

The Italian garment workers actively 
participated in the creation of our great 
union. They, with their fellow workers in 
the dress and coat shops in 1909 and 1910 

ized the spirit of rebellion in the 
creation of their union—a spirit of rebellion 
that reached its logical peak in the grand 
revolt of 60,000 cloakmakers in 1910. In 
that historic strike those who eventually 
were the leaders in the creation of local 48 
participated actively. There were problems 
however barriers impeded the 
work of organization. 

The exploitation of the immigrant was a 
Toutine matter of the day. The so-called 
pardone exploited these newcomers to 
America and the difficulty of reaching them 
was compounded by the fact that the meet- 
ings of the existing trade locals were con- 
ducted in a language unfamiliar to most if 
not all of the Italian garment workers. At- 
tempts were made in the early days to satisfy 
the needs of these workers through the 
creation of an Italian advisory board to the 
joint board of cloakmakers. 

Finally, in the latter part of 1915, the gen- 
eral executive board of the ILGWU decided 
to recommend that a charter be issued. This 
charter was issued on the 8th day of Feb- 
ruary 1916 signed by Benjamin Schlesinger, 
the then president of the ILGWU, Abraham 
Barroff, the general secretary treasurer and 
the members of the GEB, 

The Italian cloakmakers were in the fore- 
front of the famous cloak lockout and strike 
of 1916 and in the great strikes and cam- 
paigns of 1919 which ended in many gains 
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for the workers, including the reduction in 
the workweek from 49 to 44 hours. 

During the Communist invasion of the 
cloakmakers’ joint board which culminated 
in the tragic years of 1925 and 1926, when by 
sowing confusion and misleading the work- 
ers, the Communists succeeded in tempo- 
rarily gaining control of the cloakmakers“ 
joint board, the overwhelming majority of 
the Italian cloakmakers stood their ground 
and resisted any and all efforts to bring the 
union under Communist domination. 

The principles of local 48 have always been 
based on solidarity within our own union, 
solidarity within the family of the American 
labor movement, and of the free world labor 
movements. This is what has guided us in 
our daily actions, in our attempts to attain 
justice and equality without distinction of 
race, religion, or national origin. 

In 1934 and in later times our great and 
dynamic president, David Dubinsky, felt it 
necessary to publicly thank the activities of 
local 48 and the Italian cloakmakers. The 
firm attachment of the local to the spirit of 
the ILGWU has been reflected in its long his- 
tory of opposition to all dictatorships: Com- 
munist, Fascist, Nazi, Falangist. In their 
opposition, they stood like a block of granite 


against all attempts to undermine the well- 


being of the members. 

Our thoughts of Italy, from which so many 
of our members came to this rich and gener- 
ous land, has been with us always, even 
when we are preparing for greater achieve- 
ments. 

Amongst the living testimony of this, our 
affection for the land of our ancestors, is a 
work of which we are really proud and which 
bears the name of “Il Villaggio del Fanciullo, 
Locale 48 di Pozzuoli,” one of the first or- 
phanages opened in Italy after the war. 
This enterprise, inspired by the late Edward 
Molisani, and which furnishes training in the 
arts and crafts for some of the more forsaken 
orphans of Italy, is a permanent tribute to 
the Italian cloakmakers. 

The local has been second to none in its 
contributions both moral and financial to 
the reform of immigration legislation. It 
has participated actively in the various 
drives for the creation of adequate hospitals 
and improved housing and in the many 
drives that have been instituted here in our 
country to insure all people true equality in 
educational and job opportunities. 

The local has always been recognized as a 
model example of intelligent, responsible, and 
forward looking trade unionists. Let us 
never forget that these achievements are the 
results of struggle and sacrifice by those who 
have preceded us: the Carotenutos, the 

the Destis, the Ninfos, the Moli- 
sanis, the Rificis, and all the other ploneer 
builders and idealists. We can retain these 
achievements only as long as we are ready 
to guard and fight for them if necessary. 

The newer generations of Italian cloak- 
makers may find encouragement and inspira- 
tion in the wellsprings of our local's past 
history, but their eyes must be turned to the 
future, which will be as bright and fruitful 
in accomplishments as they help to make it, 


Federal Salary and Fringe Benefits Act 
of 1966 


SPEECH 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been apparent that no one is opposed 
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to this bill. It is to give justice to 23 
Federal employees who lost their annual 
leave as a result of the flood. Because 
they lost their leave, we simply wish to 
pass legislation to validate that leave for 
them. 


Tough, Punishing Work—But 
Dawkins Asked for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the cover of the April 8 edition of Life 
magazine bears the picture of a young 
man who has shown himself to be a hero 
many times in many ways. 

He is Capt. Peter Dawkins, of Royal 
Oak, Mich., and I am proud to call him 
a constituent. 

Already, this proud young man has 
won three Vietnamese decorations for 
bravery and has been nominated for two 
U.S. Bronze Stars with V for valor. 

Pete Dawkins learned to accept chal- 
lenge at an early age. When he was 11, 
he was stricken with polio. Through 
patience and determination, he not only 
overcame his affliction, but became one 
of the finest athletes our Nation has ever 
known. 


His excellent grades and his outstand- 
ing character caused my predecessor, the 
Hon. George Dondero, to appoint him to 
West Point where he became the most 
honored cadet in the history of the 
Military Academy. F 

Not only was he All-American on the 
West point football team, he also was 
captain of his team, president of his 
senior class and first captain of the 
cadet brigade. As a Rhodes scholar, he 
went to Oxford where his excellence in 
the classroom was matched only by what 
he taught the British about their own 
game of rugby. 

Pete Dawkins is still All-American in 
every way, and he is an inspiration to all 
who have met him or who have followed 
his life. 

The article from Life magazine 
follows: : 

Tovcn, 


Punisninc Worx—Bvur DAWKINS 
ASKED For Ir 
(By Sam Angeloff) 

KONTUM, Viernam.—The first time you see 
Pete Dawkins standing on a distant hillside 
with a dozen or so small gathered 
around him, you're reminded of the days out- 
side the stadium locker rooms when he tow- 
ered over a knot of kids, signing the slips of 
paper they shoved at him. But as you draw 
nearer, these small fans“ become in fact 
tough, leathery little men, soldiers of the 
Vietnamese airborne whose pleasure is killing 
all of the enemy they can find. Dawkins is 
their adviser. 

The role of an American adviser in Vietnam 
is left carefully undefined. There are as 
many different twists and techniques as there 
are advisers and Vietnamese. Basically, an 
American adviser is assigned to a counter- 
part. In Dawkins’ case this is the com- 
mander of the 1st Vietnamese Airborne Bat- 
talion, Maj. Le Van Dang. It is Dawkins’ job 
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to advise the commander, not command the 
battalion. 

It is a tough, punishing, and often dan- 
gerous assignment, but Pete Dawkins asked 
for it. More than a year ego in the United 
States, Dawkins began taking Army courses in 
battalion leadership, advising techniques and 
foreign languages—notably Vietnamese. His 
orders to report to Vietnam for duty there- 
fore came as no surprise. Ten days after he 
arrived in the theater last September he was 
on his way to Kontum, where his battalion 
was protecting a nervous city from the Viet- 
cong. The troops addressed him with careful 
correctness as Dal Uy [Captain] Dawkins.” 

A new Officer anywhere is a bit of a sore 
thumb. But an American officer in a Viet- 
namese unit is inevitably watched, studied, 
and tested by the men. 

It's a perfectly natural reaction,” Daw- 
kins says. Here are some people who’ve been 
fighting this war for a long time, and sud- 
denly here comes a relatively wet eared of- 
ficer. You try not to sweat it. But you're 
certainly aware that every step is being 
observed.” 

There were local customs and manners 
to get used to Vietnamese food can be 
braised chicken joints and duck-egg omelets, 
or beef and cabbage, both of which are ex- 
cellent. But it can also be nuoc mam (rot- 
ten fish sauce) and half-hatched chicken 
embryos, which are something else again. 
All are washed down with sweet tea, or oc- 
casionally with ba xy de, a rice whisky that 
tastes the way some model airplane glues 
smell. 

“When you're used to beef and potatoes, 
and suddenly you're eating pigs’ intestines 
and pigeon beaks and fishheads—well, any- 
body who says that doesn't take some doing 
has a lot tougher stomach than I have,” 
says Dawkins. “Or else he’s a bloody damn 
liar.” 

Dawkins never even considered avoiding 
Vietnamese food—even when the nuoc mam 
was overpowering and the bu xy de made 
his eyes water. “If you show a willingness 
to take Vietnamese standards at face value, 
they'll be more apt to take an honest look 
at yours.” 

Dawkins often spent his evenings in old- 
fashioned Army bull sessions, swapping 
phrases with men of the battalion in an ami- 
able scramble of English, Vietnamese and 
spirited sign language. 

The battalion commander spoke not a 
word of English at the outset, putting the 
burden of communications on Dawkins’ 
rudimentary Vietnamese. Whenever he had 
a free moment, the young captain would 
stop to chat with civilians. The Vietnamese, 
who had learned French for the French and 
are now learning English for the Americans. 
are almost invariably delighted to have an 
American jabbering at them in their own 
tongue. 

“At first, right when you get off the plane, 
it all seems very strange," says Dawkins. “The 
Vietnamese do odd things—they urinate on 
the sidewalks and spit chicken bones on the 
floor and the men hold hands as a sign of 
friendship. It's very different. Later, as you 
wear through this surface glaze, they become 
human beings. They get angry and disap- 
pointed and happy at the same things we do. 

“And then finally you really begin to 
understand them, and you realize it’s a huge 
mistake to pretend they're just Americans 
on the other side of the world. On some 
vital matters they base their decisions on 
different than we do. They have a 
3 outlook, and you've got to be aware 

it.” 

There is, for instance, the business of sim- 
ply getting one's point across. Dawkins is 
a direct young man who likes to lay his 
shoulders into a problem the moment it ap- 
pears. This is not the way things are done 
in Vietnam. 

“They're not devious people—they're ori- 
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ental.” Dawkins observes. “Part of their 
culture is that they attack a problem indi- 
rectly—they sneak up on an Issue.” 

At the dinner table, between bites of fish- 
heads and pigs’ intestines, Dawkins at length 
began painstakingly to master this round- 
about diplomacy. “It comes as a big sur- 
prise to most Americans that the Vietnam- 
ese don't just gobble up all this advice we 
give them. We find it bloody annoying, after 
giving 8 or 15 good reasons for an idea, to 
have our counterpart simply say No.“ No 
reasons, no counterargument—just ‘No.’" 

Dawkins found that his purely military 
suggestions—i.e., the calling of air strikes 
and artillery support—were usually well re- 
ceived. Otherwise the Vietnamese tended to 
drag their feet. They balked, for example, 
at Dawkins“ endless suggestions that they 
train when not in active battle. In the field 
they were tough and professional, but once 
off the field, Dawkins wryly observes, they 
like to rest a lot.“ Much of the time, he 
found, it is best to bite one's tongue at mo- 
ments when advice seems most urgently 
called for. 

“Take this whole business of military pun- 
ishment,” he says. It's quite startling to 
Westerners. A battalion commander might 
walk up to a young soldier and kick him, and 
then get a big stick and hit him with that. 
That is hardly within our concept of military 
justice and dignity. 

But our goal here is not to build the world 
in the image of America, or to take over the 
Vietnamese army. Beating a subordinate 
is shocking to us. But it's also shocking to 
that Vietnamese commander to find that we 
think it's wrong. 

“It’s awfully frustrating, spending a lot of 
effort and seemingly getting nothing done. 
And then you'll find that a suggestion you 
made 3 weeks ago—the one that was met 
with total indifference—is suddenly, mys- 
terlously being used.” His battalion has at 
last begun training, not so regularly as he 
would like but with more frequency than 
he had expected. 

In the 6 months Dawkins has been with 
the Ist battalion, he has seen action in three 
major battles and a number of lesser fire 
fights. In that time he has earned three 
Gallantry Crosses—Vietnam’s second highest 
military honor. The U.S. Army also has rec- 
ommended Dawkins for two Bronze Stars 
with V (for valor). 

Dawkins describes the battles almost casu- 
ally: 

“The first really big action was in Hau 
Nghia province. We landed very close to the 
[Cambodian] border thinking we'd cut the 
bad guys off. That's where they were, all 
right, and that's just what happened. We 
went in on December 31, and got the VC 
between us and the 5th Airborne. They 
were shooting back pretty good, and that 
night there were a whole lot of tracers and 
airstrikes and flares. It was a fine way to 
spend New Year's Eve.” 

In mid-January the battalion Joined up 
with the American 1st Cavalry Division and 
other Vietnamese units in Operation White 
Wing. Dawkins’ battalion was working east 
of Highway 1, sweeping toward the sea, when 
they ran smack into “the base area of a North 
Vietnamese battalion—messhalls, class areas, 
volleyball courts and all.” 

The daylong battle was fierce, and toward 
nightfall when the battalion radioed that 
it wanted more ammunition, the enemy 
picked up the radio signals. Assuming the 
battalion was nearly out of bullets, they 
attacked, 

“Well, we weren’t all that low on ammo,” 
says Dawkins cheerily. “We always keep a 
pretty good reserve. They were awfully sorry 
they had decided to attack.“ 

After a brief rest the battalion was fight- 
ing again, this time near Quang Nagi. In- 
telligence sources sald an enemy regiment 
was in the area, and almost immedaitely a 
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joint attack was launched by Dawkins’ air- 
borne troopers and U.S. marines. 

“The idea was to land as close to this 
suspected regimental command t as we 
possibly could,” says Dawkins. “We landed 
right in the midst of the scoundrels.” 

During the all-night fighting the marines 
poured 1,200 rounds of artillery into the 
area, The enemy melted into the brush at 
dawn, leaving behind some 300 dead. 

“The artillery sure helped us,” Dawkins 
said. “But those Vietnamese troopers were 
just great. When they were out of ammo 
and grenades, they would stand up and 
throw rocks.“ = 

In all the battle action Dawkins hasn't 
suffered so much as a hangnail. He broke 
his shoulder, however, in a jeep accident 
back in the relative safety of Saigon. The 
medics strapped up the shoulder and told 
Dawkins to take it easy. He obeyed for 10 
days, then took off to rejoin his troops in the 
field. The shoulder healed up fine. 

Dawkins’ l-year tour of duty in Viet- 
nam is half over, and accordingly he changed 
assignments last week. Most officers spend 
6 months in combat positions, the other 6 
in staff jobs. Headquartered in Saigon, Daw- 
kins is now in the military liaison and co- 
ordination office dealing with the Vietnam 
rebuilding program known as revolutionary 
development. It’s less dangerous than com- 
bat, but no less exciting to Dawkins. 

“We're engaged in a lot more here than 
killing the enemy,” he says. “The crucial 
question is whether all of us—Vietnamese 
and Americans—can grasp the essential pecu- 
Uarity of this war. For the Vietnamese the 
goal has to be to end up with a nation that 
can survive in the 20th century. We have to 
help them build it.“ 

Pete's wife, Judi, and his son, Sean (who 
will be 2 years old this month), are back in 
the States, waiting out his tour. Although 
he misses them, they are safe, and he con- 
siders himself the most fortunate of men. 

“I've chosen to be a professional soldier,” 
he says. My responsibility is to go wherever 
the military is most involved; namely, Viet- 
nam. This is just what I wanted.” 


Resolution 36 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in order to keep the Members of Con- 
gress abreast of developments relating 
to the Redwood National Park, I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp a copy of a resolution 


recently adopted by Western Council. 


Lumber and Sawmill Workers. The res- 
olution is self-explanatory and I submit 
it to you for your information: 

RESOLUTION 86—ReDWwoop NATIONAL Park 

Whereas President Johnson has called for 
the establishment of a redwood national park 
in northwestern California to preserve out- 
pe examples of virgin coast redwoods; 
ani 

Whereas 136,000 people residing in the 
counties of Del Norte and Humboldt where 
this redwood national park is proposed are 
almost entirely dependent upon timber pro- 
duction and long-range timberland manage- 
ment; and 

Whereas existing State redwood parks and 
avallable acreage already owned by govern- 
ment agencies provide the basis for a large 
redwood national park; and 
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Whereas private landowners are offering 
8,000 acres of prime redwoods as park addi- 
tions and have pledged public access to 260,- 
000 acres for recreation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Council Lum- 
ber and Sawmill Workers endorses the prin- 
ciple of a redwood national park provided 
that: (a) Its boundaries be consistent with 
protecting community economies and with 
maintaining full employment; and (b) full 
congressional hearings and intensive eco- 
nomic studies be conducted in local areas 
before final action is taken on the creation 
of a redwood national park; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies be sent to all State 
legislators. 


Control Over Consumer Credit Is a Neces- 
sary Ingredient in Any Effort To Con- 
tain Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1966 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
April 2, 1966, reported out an extension 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
H.R. 14025, with a provision giving the 
executive branch standby authority to 
control consumer credit in the event that 
it presents an inflationary impact. 

The following editorial from the April 
3, 1966, Milwaukee Journal delineates 
very well the need for such standby 
authority: 

Pur Cnrorr CONTROL First IN FIGHT AGAINST 
INFLATION 


The battlelines are forming over how best 
to head off the clear and present danger of 
inflation before it gains too much momen- 
tum. There are at least four major ap- 
proaches to choose from, singly or in com- 
bination. 

One option would be Government im- 
posed lids on wages and prices, which al- 
most nobody would advocate except as the 
most desperate measure. Another would be 
a deep cutback in domestic program. There 
are many places to economize and the Presi- 
dent and Congress should join in finding 
them. It is doubtful, however, if inflation 
could be entirely checked by this procedure. 
There is talk of cutting back sharply on the 
antipoverty war, which would mean taking 
the Vietnam war costs out of the pockets of 
the poor. 

Then there is the tax boost approach, 
Tax policy has become accepted as a tool for 
putting and keeping the economy on an even 
keel; so it raises no philosophical objection. 
It is a blunt weapon, however, for it simply 
takes money forcibly out of the consumer 
economy, and from everybody regardless. It 
ought not to bounce up and down more than 
necessary. We just got through making a 
tax cut, and a tax boost right on its heels 
would be psychologically hard to take. 

President Johnson has said that, if or 
when he determines the necessity for a dras- 
tic anti-inflation move, he will choose an 
income tax boost of $5 billion or so instead 
of either wage-price controls or an offsetting 
slash in domestic spending. Meanwhile, 
however, the day after the President spoke, 
the House Banking Committee put forward 
a fourth option. Representative Reuss, of 
Milwaukee, proposed and the committee 
agreed to authorize consumer credit con- 
trols—to halt runaway consumption by re- 
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quiring larger downpayments and shorter in- 
stallment periods. 

The administration is not averse to this, 
Reuss said, but had not asked for it for lack 
of evidence that the durable consumer goods 
market was getting overheated, In addition, 
too easy credit is now used for almost any- 
thing, not just durable goods but things like 
meals, hotel rooms, air fares, whole vaca- 
tions. In contrast to boosting taxes across 
the board, consumer credit control is selec- 
tive in its impact on people. It is much 
more flexible to adjust and use as needed 
than is the legislating of tax changes. It 
can be placed in operation much more 
quickly and would work its effect on the 
economy more immediately. It requires 
only reasonable care to administer fairly 
without dangerous effects. 

Credit control might not prove to be 
enough; we might wind up having to go the 
tax route anyway, though perhaps not as far 
down it. Since credit control could be had 
right away, it would seem desirable to try it 


One Man, One Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
great, inspirational debate will soon take 
place in the other body and very fasci- 
nating editorial comment is developing 
across the land. I insert in the Rec- 
C 
which appeared in the Lansing, 
Journal on March 24 entitled “One Man 
One Vote“: 

ONE Man, Ont VOTE 

The question of State legislature reappor- 
tionment is vital to all Americans, What 
does the so-called one-man, one-vote doc- 
trine—under which the Supreme Court over- 
turned the checks and balances of State gov- 
ernment—really mean to the voters from 
small towns and rural areas? 

It means that they will have little voice in 
government, since they cannot match the 
urban machines that control a regimented 
vote. 

Under the amendment sponsored by Sen- 
ator Dmxsen, the apportionment system that 
now applies to the Congress would be guar- 
anteed to the States. In other words, one 
house of the State legislature would be elect- 
ed strictly according to population, and the 
other house by geographical districts. 

What does organized labor think about 
this issue? Well, it approves the one-man, 
one- vote theory even if it has to be forced 
on the States by Federal district courts. But 
when the administration proposes antistrike 
legislation covering city and State employees, 
George Meany of the AFL-CIO says this 
would be “reaching far down into the lives 
of citizens in their own locality.” He says it 
would violate the Federal-State relationships 
envisioned in the Constitution. 

If logic prevailed it would then seem that 
organized labor should agree that the peo- 
ple of a State should have the right to elect 
their legislators in the time-honored manner 
patterned after the Congress, too. This issue 
also reaches down to the citizens of each 
small locality. 

In this matter the citizens of each small 
locality have the opportunity to be just as 
vocal as the powerful urban voice of labor. 
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A Blunder in Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an editorial appeared in Newsday con- 
cerning our relationship with Latin 
America. The point made is a good one, 
and that is that we must put our Latin 
American diplomacy on a full-time basis. 
The editorial speaks for itself and fol- 
lows: 

A BLUNDER IN PANAMA 

Is the administration’s attention in Latin 
America lagging? What happened earlier 
this week In Panama gives cause for real con- 
cern. Nineteen Latin American nations have 
been meeting there with the United States 
as members of a commission of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, preparing changes 
in the Charter of the OAS. Modernization, 
it has been felt, is in order to cope with 
changing conditions since OAS was founded 
during the administration of President Tru- 
man at the Conference of Bogoté April 30, 
1948, 

The trouble is that the United States 
didn't send enough people, or the right peo- 
ple, to the conference in Panama. Never 
more than five delegates at any one time 
were dispatched, expecting to deal only with 
guidelines for a future conference in Buenos 
Aires. Lincoln Gordon, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs, was 
not present. Ellsworth Bunker, U.S, repre- 
sentative in the OAS, was detained in the 
Dominican Republic. He was replaced by 
Robert Woodward, a career officer with the 
rank of Ambassador. 

What happened should not have been so 
unexpected. Guidelines went by the board. 
The 19 Latin American delegates, led by 
Brazil and Chile, approved a document of 21 
specific articles that sought to commit the 
United States to a whole series of unex- 
pected and unpalatable provisions. These, 
all based upon U.S. aid ‘moneys, included 
programs to help redistribute privately 
owned lands; the reduction or elimination of 
tariffs or other barriers; 
and trade preferences. 

‘This is a far cry from the principles of 
OAS and its offshoot, the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, both of which have been based upon 
the principle of helping Latin American 
countries to help themselves. Woodward, 
apparently, protested the resolutions, but 
was too late and lacked the heft to stop 
them. Result: When word got back to 
Washington, the roof blew off. The delegates 
at Panama subsequently were summoned 
into a surprise session and told that most of 
the provisions of their resolution were unac- 
ceptable to the United States. The sequel 
has been Latin bitterness and U.S, embar- 
rassment, a not unusual result of our par- 
ticipation in Latin American conferences, 

A PERMANENT UNDER SECRETARY 

While Washington is inevitably engrossed 
with the Vietnam war and many domestic 
problems, we have a major obligation to keep 
track of our close neighbors in this hemi- 


trade concessions 


worth attention only in crises when more 
overriding problems of foreign affairs do not 
distract the State Department. 
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The United States needs—and the current 
conference makes this plain—a permanent 
Under Secretary of State for Latin America, 
a man who would have the title, as well as 
the prestige and the backing, to work for 
stronger United States-Latin American ties. 
The man chosen for the post should be of 
proven capability and of sufficient stature to 
insure that his views will be respected and 
welcomed by the President and Secretary of 
State as well as by countries in Latin Amer- 
ica. He must know Latin America, and he 
must also have the strength to say “No” 
when impractical ideas, or those based upon 
the principle of handouts from Uncle Sam, 
are put forward by the governments we seek 
to help. A restructuring of the OAS Is cer- 
tainly necessary, but it must be based upon 
recognition that the United States Is entitled 
to cooperation in the task of providing the 
sinews and the money to bring Latin America 
into a world of social and economic progress, 

The misstep at Panama ought to be a 
warning to Washington. We can't send a 
boy to do a man's job with the Latin coun- 
tries. We must maintain a dynamic policy 
for the hemisphere, a willingness to help 


nations less fortunate than our own, but at 


the same time require that these nations 
help themselves. For this job, only an 
Under Secretary of State will do. 


Will Retired Doctors Volunteer for 
Vietnam Service? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, a friend 
of mine, Dr. M. G. Waldbaum, a practic- 
ing physician and surgeon, in Omaha, 
Nebr., has proposed a noble and humani- 
tarian idea. It is this: He believes that 
there are many retired doctors who would 
volunteer their services for an indefinite 
period for the Vietnam war effort. 

These men could relieve younger doc- 
tors for more responsible duties in battle- 
field hospitals. The retired doctors could 
assist the wounded on military aircraft 
ambulances in their flights to hospitals 
outside of Vietnam. These men could 
give routine physical examinations, pro- 
vide treatment, perform surgery, and 
myriads of other medieal tasks. 

According to the American Medical 
Association there were 10,293 retired 
physicians and surgeons in the United 
States on March 1, 1966. 

There would be a number of ways the 
program could be handled. Volunteers 
could ask for overseas, or domestic duty, 
and select the length of time they desire 
to serve. 

I have always found the medical pro- 
fession to be helpful in the time of need. 
I am hopeful that during this crisis this 
reservoir of skilled doctors will make an- 
other fine humanitarian contribution. 

I commend this excellent idea of Dr. 
Waldbaum to my fellow Congressmen, 
and ask for your ideas and comments. 
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Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, since 
the cessation of jamming of Voice of 
America broadcasts by the Soviet Union 
in June 1963, evidence has continued to 
mount indicating that the Voice of 
America is having a significant impact 
on a wide audience in Russia. 

In a dispatch from Moscow dated 
March 24, 1966, the New York Times 
reported: 

Communist Party leaders across the Soviet 
Union are expressing concern about the im- 
pact of Western short wave broadcasts 
among ordinary Soviet citizens. 


Reports on regional Communist Party 
meetings in Byelorussia, Georgia, Ar- 
menia, Latvia, and Kazakhstan indicate 
that these Voice of America broadcasts 
are affecting the attitudes of young peo- 
ple all across the Soviet Union. The in- 
formational and cultural monopoly ex- 
ercised by the Soviet Government on its 
own people would appear to have been 
broken by these broadcasts. 

The Voice of America is demonstrat- 
ing again its value as a significant car- 
rier of truth and reason to an audience 
denied free access to American ideals 
and American goals. 

As the Philadelphia Bulletin pointed 
out in an editorial dated March 28, 1966: 

Russian citizens are able to compare the 
Western information to that which they get 
in their own newspapers and radio, and make 
a judgment. Apparently, this judgment 
weighs against the Communist cause, or else 
the Reds would not be so publicly alarmed, 


The bulletin editorial also pointed out: 

There has always been a need for truth in 
this broadcast propaganda. There had been 
some concern that the Volce was somewhat 
slanted. Recent USIA directives, however, 
have reinformed the theory that, to be effec- 
tive, the messages must be indisputably 
truthful. The reaction in Russia appears to 
bear this out. 


And the Baltimore News American, in 
an editorial of the same day, wrote: 

The Kremlin has been hit by the hor- 
rendous revelation that people prefer truth- 
ful to distorted news. Chagrined Commu- 
nist speakers have taken to bitter tirades 
against enemy sources that pour into Rus- 
sian ears what these official critics denounce 
as presentations intended to sweep young 
minds into Western thinking. The Soviet 
leaders are particularly distressed over the 
great numbers of young people who like the 
incoming news and entertainment programs, 
for the young listeners of today are the elder 
thinkers of tomorrow. 


Thus, the Voice of America, with credi- 
bility, honesty, and persuasiveness, is 
reaching larger and more important 
audiences in the Soviet Union than ever 
before. 

The articles and editorials follow: 
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[From the New York Times, Mar. 25, 1966] 


LEADERS IN Sover Fran West’s Ranro Is 
ENSNARING YOUTH 
(By Peter Grose) 

Moscow, March 24—Communist Party 
leaders across the Soviet Union are expressing 
concern about the impact of Western short- 
wave broadcasts among ordinary Soviet citi- 
zens. 

Young people and minority nationalities In 
particular have been singled out as suscep- 
tible to hostile notions spread by foreign 
radio stations, 

A series of reports delivered at regional 
party congresses this month suggests that 
ideological indoctrination inside this coun- 
try is being undermined by this exposure 
to non-Communist ideas and news. 

JAMMING ENDED IN 1963 

The leaders’ concern seems to confirm the 
impression of foreign travelers in the Soviet 
Union that the Voice of América, the British 
Broadcasting Corp., and other stations are 
almost as frequent fare for Soviet listeners 
as the officlally controlled Soviet radio. 

Jamming of Western broadcasts ended 
abruptly in June, 1963, as one of the liberal- 
ization measures of Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev. Since then the airways have 
been wide open to even remote areas of the 
Soviet Union. 

Pyotr Shelest, a member of the ruling party 

_Presidium, said at the Ukrainian party con- 


gress: 

“The poisonous seeds of bourgeois ideology 
are hitting us through various channels. 
Every day tens of enemy radio stations broad- 
cast for many hours against the Ukraine. 

“There are individuals who become con- 
ductors of opinions alien to us. Our society 
cannot reconcile itself to these people who 
continue to spread the rumors, gossip, and 
inventions from hostile press and radio.“ 

The playright, Aleksandr Korneichuk, said 
at the same party congress, “We have more 
than just a few young people whose ears 
are swollen from listening during the night 
to sly and perfidious anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda.” His recommended solution was to 
expel from the Soviet Union all those people 
“who fall to appreciate the greatest happi- 
ness of the world, that of belonging to the 
Socialist community.” 

IDEAS HOSTILE TO UNITY 


Similarly, in the Baltic Republic of Latvia, 
speakers warned against listening to the 
“bourgeois nationalists who seek every means 
of access to spread ideas hostile to the unity 
of the Soviet people.” 

The same complaint was made at con- 
gresses in Byelorussia, Georgia, and Armenia 
this month. All the Soviet Republics are 
holding party congresses in preparation for 
the national party congress opening in the 
Kremlin Tuesday. 

Comments such as these are evidence of the 
effectiveness of the shortwave broadcasts, 
Western propaganda agencies have no prac- 
tical way of estimating the size of their audi- 
ence inside the Soviet Union and have to rely 
on indirect indications. 

Some clues can be gained at first hand by 
any foreign traveler: The young couple 
strolling down the beach at Sogni with a 
Voice of America jazz program blaring out of 
their transistor set, the questions asked of a 
foreigner about world events that have not 
been reported in the Soviet press. 

News of the arrest of the two writers, 
Andre! D. Sinyavsky and Yuli N. Daniel, sub- 
sequently convicted for anti-Soviet agitation, 
evidently spread through large sections of 
the population long before the case was 
mentioned in Soviet news media. 

When an American graphic arts exhibi- 
tion opened in Leningrad in April 1964, 13,000 
people turned up on opening day. Aside 
from one small mention in the press, the only 
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publicity for the exhibition's opening was on The Enterprise of Learning Should Have 


the Voice of America. 
A THREAT TO MASS IDEOLOGY 

Officials in Baku, capital of Azerbaijan, ex- 
pressed amazement to a visitor last month 
that the Voice of America did not hesitate 
to report American casualties in Vietnam. 

Communist ideologists are under no illu- 
sions about the intent of the Western broad- 
casts and the nature of the threat they pose 
to mass indoctrination. 

Kommunis, the ideological journal of the 
party’s central committee, said: 

“The anti-Soviet propagandists are gam- 
bling on the ideological erosion of Soviet 
society with the hope that, as the well-being 
of the Soviet people rises, individuality will 
be increasingly cultivated and Communist 
ideology will be pushed aside. 

„This process, they assume, will cause 
Soviet. young people to depart from the prin- 
ciples of communism and turn to a Western 
cast of mind,” Kommunist said. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, Mar. 
28, 1966] 


VOA Is Grid THROUGH 


The increasing displeasure all over the 
U.S. S. R. with the effect of the Voice of 
America broadcasts is a tribute to the agency 
and an answer to the critics here who have 
tried to undermine it. 

Dispatches from Russian say that the 
Western shortwave messages, both of news 
and culture, are having a deepening impact 
on the ordinary citizen and particularly 
among the younger generation. The latter is 
becoming increasingly sophisticated and pos- 
sibly disenchanted. 

Russian citizens are able to compare the 
Western information to that which they get 
in their own newspapers and radio, and make 
a judgment. Apparently this judgment 
weighs against the Communist cause, or else 
the Reds would not be so publicly alarmed. 

Since 1963, when Khrushchev stopped the 
jamming of the broadcasts, the Russians 
listen openly to them. The cost to Russia 
of the jamming was many times that of the 
broadcasts—a reason for the end of jamming. 

There has always been a need for truth in 
this broadcast propaganda. There has been 
some concern that the Voice was somewhat 
slanted. Recent USIA directives, however, 
have reinforced the theory that, to be effec- 
tive, the messages must be indisputably 
truthful. The reaction in Russia appears to 
bear this out. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 
Mar. 28, 1966] 


HURTFUL TRUTH 


The Kremlin has been hit by the horren- 
dous revelation that people prefer truthful to 
distorted news. Chagrined Communist 
speakers have taken to bitter tirades against 
eneniy sources that pour into Russian ears 
what these official critics denounce as pres- 
entations intended to sweep young minds 
into Western thinking. 

The Voice of American and the British 
Broadcasting Corp. are doing a good job. 
Their purpose is to let listeners know what 
is going on in the world just as it actually 
goes on. It is a strong contrast to the news 
from domestic sources, largely an outpour- 
ing of Soviet propaganda. 

There isn't much, perhaps, the Kremlin 
can do about it except rue the day it ceased 
jamming. If it reverted to that giveaway 
process it would be an admission of its fear 
of letting in the truth. 

The Soviet leaders are particularly dis- 
tressed over the great numbers of young peo- 
ple who like the incoming news and enter- 
tainment programs, for the young listeners 
of today are the elder thinkers of tomorrow. 


Primacy in the University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Wallace Sterling is a great president of 
one of America’s great universities. His 
counsel is sought and highly respected by 
distinguished university educators every- 
where. 

Dr. Sterling has clearly enunciated the 
function and policy of a great univer- 
sity; “an inner city” where the enter- 
prise of learning is given primacy.” 

The following publication—Bulletin 6, 
March 1966—of the Winds of Freedom 
Foundation discusses the delicate issue of 
student, faculty, and dean participating 
in extracurricular on campus demon- 
strations. Dr. Sterling's moral commit- 
ment needs evaluation by every college 
and university, public and private, in to- 
day’s volatile and revolutionary atmos- 
phere. Deans, professors, teachers, stu- 
geni and citizens should respond to his 
pollcy. 

The full text of the discussion follows: 


PRESIDENT STERLING'S PoLiIcy 


“Universities stand, or should stand, at the 
pinnacle of any educational system. * * * 
Their involvement with public issues and 
problems has long since torn the ivy from 
their towers and transformed their once 
cloistered ways. Yet, in my view, they will 
serve society best if they can retain an iden- 
tity and an internal cohesion which somehow 
sets them apart from the commercial, indus- 
trial, social, and governmental institutions 
which society has created; if they can re- 
tain in John Gardner's phrase, an inner city’ 
which is calmer and more contemplative 
than the storms which swirl about it, where 
the value of discussion is measured not by 
volume but by information and knowledge, 
and where the enterprise of learning is given 
primacy. Here is a moral commitment that 
is worthy of any university and of any of its 
members. Each of us at Stanford would do 
well to ask himself whether or not he has 
made that commitment, and, if so, how seri- 
ously."—President Wallace Sterling. 

The occasion for Dr. Sterling’s remarks was 
the annual Stanford Today and Tomorrow 
convocation held January 11, 1966 on the 
campus. This same message was repeated 
a week later to an audience of Stanford As- 
soclates in Los Angeles, honoring the board 
of trustees on the occasion of their first meet- 
ing in that city in 4% years. Also present 
and guests of honor were the deans of the 
various departments. It may be assumed 
that the president's observations on the state 
of the university, and his challenging ques- 
tion, were carried back by the deans to each 
member of the faculty: 

“Each of us at Stanford would do well to 
ask himself whether or not he has made that 
commitment, and, if so, how seriously.” 

In so pointedly asking for a commitment 
to make teaching the primary objective, Dr. 
Sterling has surely come to grips with a 
growing tendency in colleges and universi- 
ties across our country. A great majority 
of the students, faculty, and alumni will 
gratefully welcome this statement by Preci- 
dent Sterling of the need for restoring at 
Stanford the atmosphere of an “inner city,” 
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where “the enterprise of learning is giyen 
primacy.” Dr. Sterling's insight is keen, and 
his courage in challenging his deans, in the 
presence of the board of trustees, to secure 
this commitment from the individual mem- 
bers of their staffs, is worthy of solid alumni 
support. 
FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION AND ACTION? 


That this dictum by the president is a 
strong departure from the policy of recent 
years was quickly made evident. Only 2 days 
after the campus address the Stanford Daily 
printed the following in its Letters column: 

“I would like to go on record as being most 
appreciative, out of my own experience, of 
the way in which the Stanford administra- 
tion has ensured the right of full freedom of 
expression and action to its faculty. There 
have been a number of occasions since I 
joined the faculty when the administration 
has been importuned to get rid of religion 
professors who take stands on public issues. 
Whether the Irate letter centered on propo- 
sition 14, or the Delano strike, or civil rights, 
or defending student demonstrations, or 
picketing, or going to jail, or being ‘suspici- 
ously friendly’ to Roman Catholics, I have 
never once felt the hint of a suggestion from 
the administration that it would be ‘better 
for the University’ if we stopped or limited 
whatever involvement we felt was proper.” 

ROBERT MCAFEE BROWN, 
Professor oj Religion. 


It is indeed a reversal to go from an ad- 
ministrative position which gave no “hint 
of a suggestion” in limiting faculty involve- 
ment in outside causes to an administrative 
request for faculty “commitment” to the 
primacy of learning. There may be many 
activists of the faculty who will regard this 
suggestion as a breach of their academic 
freedom and a violation of their rights as 
citizens. For President Sterling to enunciate 
such a policy took leadership; to execute it 
will take determination. The Winds of 
Freedom Foundation gratefully joins other 
alumni and trustees in praising this re- 
affirmation of the policy which Stanford has 
followed until recent years. 

For 1966, then, the expectation in January 
was that the deans would convey the message 
promptly and would combine their authority 
with the courage needed to carry out the 
spirit of this policy. Subsequent events have 
proven otherwise. The president’s clear call 
for a dedication to teaching has been fol- 
lowed by a new wave of nonteaching ac- 
tivities. 

THE ACTIVISTS DISSENT 


A front page story in the Stanford Daily 
of January 21, 1966 stated that Professor of 
Religion Robert McAfee Brown is one of the 
41 members of the National Emergency Com- 
mittee of the Clergy Concerned About Viet- 
nam, whose goals are “to achieve a cessation 
of bombing in North Vietnam, to resist es- 
calation of the war, and to divert some of this 
year’s defense budget to economic projects 
at home and abroad.” 

Assistant Professor of English Bruce 
Franklin was reported in the Dally of Janu- 
ary 25, 1966, as part of a delegation of Stan- 
ford Committee for Peace in Vietnam pre- 
paring to visit the management of a Sunny- 
vale manufacturer of napalm bombs. Three 
days later Anthony Libby, teaching assistant 
in English, was reported to have been beaten 
while distributing antinapalm leafiets at this 
defense industry plant. 

These incidents were mere preliminaries 
to the main events of the following week 
which included, on Monday 31: 

A noon rally, with 32 professors and teach- 
ing assistants announcing their support of 
the movement protesting the resumption of 
the bombing of North Vietnam; 

The cancellation of classes, by “not more 
than a half dozen“ teachers, on that same 
day, and, 
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A torchlight parade from the campus to 
the Palo Alto post office, “by 800 persons, the 
largest in Stanford history.” 

On Friday, February 4, the Stanford Daily 
carried a full page ad announcing a “Meeting 
To Protest Resumption of Bombing” the fol- 
lowing day in Palo Alto. Listed as en- 
dorsers“ were over 250 members of the Stan- 
ford faculty and staff, including Deans 
Robert R. Sears, dean of humanities and 
sciences and Richard W. Lyman, associate 
dean, humanities and sciences, 

STUDENTS PROTEST FACULTY ACTION 


While the subject of the current contro- 
versey, U.S. policy in Vietnam, should be 
debated widely across this land, the current 
urgency of that subject should not cause any 
obscuring of the lasting issue about which 
this bulletin is concerned: the orderly func- 
tloning of a great university, its primary 
mission of teaching, and the legal authority 
vested in one man, the president, to direct 
that university. No one could have made a 
clearer case or a firmer request than that 
made in January by Dr. Sterling. His 16 
years of service to Stanford are deserving of 
more loyalty and respect than has been 
shown by the unprecedented outbreaks that 
immediately followed his thoughtful declara- 
tion of policy. 

“A Stanford student pays a substantial fee 
for the privilege of attending classes. He 
has a right to insist that promised classes 
occur,” stated a student group which urged 
disciplinary action against striking faculty. 
However, Prof. Ernest Hilgard, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Academic 
Council, was the authority for the statement 
that no action would be taken against those 
teachers who left their classrooms in viola- 
tion of university policy. 

The contest for the restoration of tradi- 
tional Stanford policy, as called for by Presi- 
dent Sterling, cannot be compromised. 
There are other evidences of a determined 
and opposition. The convictions 
of some faculty were spelled out by William 
Callin, Associate Professor of French, whose 
letter to the Daily stated. The general strike, 
by professor and student, is considered a per- 
fectly legitimate political arm throughout 
the civilized world. * * * I cannot appreciate 
that the life of the intellectual is not readily 
understandable to middle class California 
adolescents and their parents. They will 
simply have to try harder.” 

Thus Stanford, in the winter of 1965-66, is 
an arena where the issues of politics and 
foreign policy “swirl about“ it and learning 
is not given primacy. Indeed, classes have 
been cancelled. 

PRESIDENT'S RESPONSIBILITIES DEFINED 


President Sterling’s admonition of January 
already seems prophetic. His authority to 
reestablish a former policy has not only been 
challenged, it has been defied, 

Many of the new faculty may not be aware 
of the source of the president's authority, 
and how clearly it is set forth in the Grant 
Founding and Endowing Leland Stanford 
Junior University, as follows: 

“Fifth, the powers and duties of the presi- 
dent of the university: £ 

“It shall be the duty of the trustees to give 
to the president of the university the follow- 
ing powers: 

1. To prescribe the duties of the professors 
and teachers. 

“2. To remove professors and teachers at 


will. 

“3. To prescribe and enforce the course of 
study and the mode and manner of teaching. 

“4, Such other powers as will enable him 
to control the educational part of the uni- 
versity to such an extent that he may justly 
be held responsible for the course of study 
therein and for the good conduct and ca- 
pacity of the professors and teachers.” 

Winds of Freedom Foundation strongly 
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supports the president in his forthright and 
courageous stand on this fundamental issue 
and all Stanford alumni are encouraged to 
do likewise. We must remember that this 
well organized campaign of protest which 
uses the recognized tools of the rebellious, 
such as letters to the paper, advertisements, 
rallies, parades, etc., is merely the work of 
the strident minority, guilty of academic 
irresponsibility. The great majority of the 
faculty is both loyal to the president and 
dedicated to the primacy of teaching. 

The magnitude of the struggle should not 
be discounted. The turmoil may well in- 
crease before the calm of the “inner city" 
is restored. The structure of authority is 
clear. The lines of responsibility are well 
established: trustees, president, deans, fac- 
ulty. The responsibilities of the deans has 
yet to be proven. The record shows that 
by early February all of them had not made 
the “commitment” asked for by the presi- 
dent. The trustees, with their final author- 
ity, will surely give their unanimous support 
to President Sterling as he guides Stanford 
through the fateful coming months. 


A National Interest of High Priority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, “Travel by horseback and stage- 
coach no longer is the mode,” says a re- 
cent editorial in the New York Journal 
American. Our system of transporta- 
tion has become so far flung, so large, and 
complex, the editorial adds, that “inte- 
gration is essential to dissolve the major 
problems and bring method and system 
to transportation.” The editorial iden- 
tifies this problem as a national interest 
of highest priority.” Under unanimous 
consent I place it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

From the New York Journal-American, 

Mar. 4, 1966] 
A Masor Move 

President Johnson has taken progressive 
and logical action in urging Congress to 
create a Department of Transportation to 
unify and coordinate the many agencies, 
activities, and problems associated with the 
movement of persons and goods. Travel by 
horseback and stagecoach no longer is the 
mode. We have become the most mobile 
country in history. 

With our immense development in trans- 
portation by land, air, and water, the com- 
plexities have become numerous and varied. 
Integration is essential to dissolve the major 
problems and bring method and system to 
transportation. It is a national interest of 
highest priority. 

This is the intent of President Johnson's 
dramatic and forward-looking proposals. 
They embrace virtually all types of travel 
and shipment. And they seek to tie together 
many Federal organizations that now operate 
independently of one another though all are 
concerned with transportation. 

stress is placed by the President on 
safety. He is particularly concerned about 
highway carnage. The Hearst newspapers, 
long and continuously active in furthering 
efforts of reduction of the terrible traffic toll, 
are glad the President has given heavy em- 
phasis to the need for a determined program 
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toward the significant decrease of this harsh 
problem, 

Mr. Johnson asks $700 million for a 6- 
year Federal start in this field. He should 
get it. He gives industry an opportunity for 
further development of safety devices. In 
the event its efforts seem, after 2 years, to be 
inadequate, Federal standardization would 
be imposed. 

There now exists a confusion of non- 
standardization in highway facilities of even 
such simplicities as signs as one drives from 
State to State. This item alone illustrates 
the current lack of and need for coordina- 
tion. 

The emphasis on highway safety is strik- 
ingly important at a time when the Nation 
has been agonized by a death toll of 49,000 


in 1 year. 


A Damned Outrage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
come to my attention an editorial pub- 
lished in the New York Daily News on 
March 28, 1966. It is entitled A Damned 
Outrage,” and I am sure it will be of 
interest to each Member of this body. 
Therefore, with the permission of the 
House, I am inserting this editorial in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The text follows: 

A DAMNED OUTRAGE 


We are indebted for the facts herein stated 
to Alice Widener, publisher of U.S.A. maga- 
zine (New York City) and public-affairs 
columnist of increasing prominence, 

For a couple of years now, with next to 
no publicity, free cigarettes have been forbid- 
den in U.S. military hospitals, The patients 
have to buy them, if they are to smoke at 
all, at the post exchanges. Current tax-free 
PX price of popular brands usually is 19 
cents a package. 

The reason for this prohibition? Well, the 
Surgeon General's office has been peddling 
for quite a while the notion that cigarettes 
are bad for the health; a notion based on sta- 
tistics, not on laboratory evidence, 

So on January 30, 1964, the Defense De- 
partment's Dr. Shirley C. Fisk, apparently 
under pressure from the Surgeon General 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, issued the order booting free 
cigarettes out of military hospitals. 

To check up on all this, Mrs. Edwina Eustis 


Dick of New York City a few days ago sent a 


check for $190 to the American National Red 
Cross office at Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center in Washington, with a request to buy 
100 cartons of cigarettes for warrior patients 
at Walter Reed. 

The check came back promptly, with a 
regretful letter saying such purchases and 
distribution are prohibited. The suggestion 


was offered that the $190 be spent for record 


players instead. 

The late Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who 
knew soldiers’ needs at least as well as he 
knew statistics, regarded cigarettes as among 
the prime comforts for fighting men. 

Mrs. Widener made a trip through some of 
the Walter Reed wards where the patients 
are amputees, mostly from the Vietnam war. 
Among her findings: 

Many of these young men, told that pain- 
killing drugs slow down recovery from 
wounds and operations, habitually refuse 
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the drugs and pull on cigarettes hour after 
hour and day after day to help them stand 
the pain until their wounds heal. 

Because statistics-hepped and we fear 
holier-than-thou. officials in the Govern- 
ment are against cigarettes these fighters 
must buy cigarettes or do without them. 
Friends, charitable organizations, and to- 
bacco companies are forbidden to give cig- 
arettes to the military hospitals—as they 
used to do almost by the trainload or ship- 
load in World War I and the Korean war. 
Nor may free cigarettes be sent to men act- 
ually fighting in the Vietnam war. 

The rest of this editorial pretty much 
writes itself. If you are as burned up over 
this damned outrage as we are, how about 
buzzing your Senators and Representatives? 


Anti-Vietnam Rally Long on Slogans, 
Short on Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week across the country there were con- 
ducted Communist-encouraged anti- 
United States Vietnam policy marches. 
One such march occurred in Chicago. 
The New World, publication of the Cath- 
olic Archdiocese of Chicago, covered this 
march, and I found its story, written by 
Richard Menges, to be a very objective, 
fascinating account of the Chicago rally. 

The article follows: 

[From the New World, Apr. 1, 1966] 
ANTI-VIETNAM RALLY LONG ON SLOGANS, 
SHORT ON IDEAS 
(By Richard M. Menges) 

The anti-Vietnam war peace march and 
rally last Saturday was long on slogans, short 
on ideas; long on idealism, short on realism; 
long on emotion, short on commonsense. 

In 5 hours of marching and rallying, no 
antiwar demonstrator or speaker asked the 
North Vietnam Communists to do anything. 
All their ammunition was directed at the 
United States. 

Their signs urged: Stop the bombing; end 
war in Vietnam now; immediate cease-fire; 
make love, not war; bring the troops home, 

How? They didn’t say. 

A small band at the head of the march 
countered, heckled and baited the “peace- 
niks” with signs of their own. 

They said: This march is treason, Our 
troops fight for freedom; peaceniks under- 
mine it. If you don't like serving your coun- 
try, leave. Attention peaceniks: Ho Chi 
Minh wants you for the National Liberation 
Front, enlist now. Support our government. 
Soldiers fight for freedom, what do peace- 
niks do? We may cease-fire, but will the 
Vietcong? 

None of the speakers answered that last 
question. In some 214 hours of speeches 
in the coliseum, the name Vietcong was 
mentioned only once, and then apologetic- 
ally by Rev. James G. Jones, urban vicar for 
the Episcopal diocese of Chicago. 

The National Liberation Front (the name 
the Communist Vietcong prefers to be called) 
rolled off the lips of several speakers, includ- 
ing Al Raby of Teachers for Integrated 
Schools and Staughton Lynd, the Yals pro- 
fessor whose claim to fame as the featured 
speaker was based on his trip to North Viet- 
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nam against the wishes of the State depart- 
ment. 

They wanted the United States to nego- 
tlate with the National Liberation Front. 
But neither blamed the Communists for 
breaking the Christmas truce, spurning Pope 
Paul's peace appeals, and refusing to nego- 
tiate. 

The 3,500 demonstrators who crowded into 
the dank cement bin at 1500 South Wabash 
applauded their heroes and saved their loud- 
est cheers for the simple “answers” to the 
Vietnam war. 

As Professor Lynd, in his rapid, high nasal 
tones, gave a complex version of U.S. di- 
plomacy in Vietnam, the crowd grew quiet, 
then restive. 

But they roared approval when he bluntly 
asserted: “Down with Ky, throw out the 
generals, let the people decide.” 

When the Reverend Jones sald he was “not 
one for any ideological hairsplitting; I am 
for peace,” they cheered and shouted, 

When he said he “won't be scared off by the 
paunch-belly right or the FBI,” they cheered 
again. And yet again when he asserted: No 
one wants to see anyone killed; both sides 
want peace.” 

Raby mentioned the name of Senator J. 
WILIAM FULBRIGHT, and applause filled the 
place. Another speaker dropped the name 
of draft board head Lewis Hershey, and the 
crowd hissed and booed. 

Before the demonstrators could get into 
the coliseum, they had to shell out $1 each 
for tickets. At the foot of the lectern was 
a “dollars for peace” box with a convenient 
slit in its top for offerings. 

Just before Professor Lynd spoke, a speaker 
made the pitch for funds—and he asked for 
$10 and $20 bills. Quite a few made the trip 
to the box, and others dropped donations 
into shoeboxes passed through the crowd. 

Back at Wacker and State just before the 
march to the coliseum began, cardboard 
boxes filled with “Vets for Peace in Vietnam” 
caps were opened. To get one, this reporter 
did not have to prove he was a war veteran; 
all he had to do was plunk down $2, The 
Worker, Communist newspaper, also was 
available at the comparative bargain price 
of 15 cents. So was Socialist Party literature. 

A good many of the signs were printed 
on the same press in the same huge, Gothic 
condensed type, and whoever had the card- 
board concession where they made their signs 
must have made a neat killing (or is that 
the wrong word here). 

Generally speaking, the demonstrators 
were in good spirits. As they waited to step 
off, they chatted and joshed with each other. 
But when a TV camera was pointed their way, 
they waved their arms vigorously and shouted 
their slogans. When the camera s 50 
did the action, and they picked up their 
conversations. 

Most of the demonstrators were young, 
about draft age. There were some boys who 
looked like girls and some girls who looked 
like boys, but not as many as might have 
been expected. Long hair must not be “in” 
anymore. 

The “vets” were older, and so were the 
mothers with their children in the contingent 
grouping at Dearborn and Wacker. 

When the march finally started at 1 p.m, 
the counterdemonstrators stepped right 
along with the first group, the “Vets 
for Peace in Vietnam.” As they went down 
State street, motorcycle police stayed be- 
tween the two groups. 

It looked as if the “vets” with the Amer- 
ican flag headed the march, but they really 
didn’t. In front of them were the TV 
cameras mounted on cars, the cameramen 
dutifully grinding away. Both the peace 
marchers and the counterdemonstrators 
gave them plenty of ammunition to shoot. 

When the “vets” sang out in cadence 
“Hut-two-three-four, Stop this damn war,” 
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the counterdemonstrators drowned them 
out with “One-two-three-four, Let's win this 
war.” 

When they were not singing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” the counterdemonstra- 
tors were chanting (with the same stress 
as “Block that kick“) Bomb Hanoi," or 
simply heckling the marchers. 

One leader of the counterdemonstrators 
took great delight in crossing to the other 
side of the street and shouting: “Patriots, 
this side.” All his counterdemonstrating 
friends would cross over and follow him, 
while the antiwar marchers would not—mak- 
ing them nonpatriots“ in the eyes of the 
grinning counterdemonstrators. 

After the marchers passed Congress Street, 
the police insisted that they get off the street 
and use the sidewalks. The TV cars scurried 
ahead to the coliseum, and everyone quieted 
down except some of the counterdemon- 
strators. 

Around the 13th and Wabash one of the 
counterdemonstrators tossed an egg that 
splattered the face of one of the marchers. 
At the coliseum, with the TV cameras at the 
ready once again, things naturally livened 
up. Police hustled one heckler into the 
paddy-wagon. 

Then it was into the coliseum for the main 
bout, After it was all over a reporter trudg- 
ing out of the arena said he could not see 
how so many people concerned about the 
Vietnam war could overlook the communists’ 
completely and lambaste the United States 
only. 

His companion, 
mented: 

“They think Uncle Sam is a boxer who is 
shadowboxing in Vietnam. If he drops his 
arms and leaves, that's the end of the fight.“ 


also a reporter, com- 


Rent Subsidies and Teacher Corps Pro- 
grams Hailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK F 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
propriations for rent subsidies and the 
teacher corps involved large principles, 
according to an editorial which I read in 
the New York Post. 
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It is the Post's opinion that the final 
vote “testified to the President’s refusal 
to let the poor pay the heaviest price of 
the Vietnam war.” 

Because the opinion expressed here is 
of interest, I place the short editorial in 
the Recor at this point: 

From the New York Post, Mar. 31, 1966] 

VICTORIES ror L.B.J. 


President Johnson won a notable victory 
when the House resisted the major GOP ef- 
fort to knock out appropriations for rent 
subsidies and the teacher corps, 

The sums involved were small, but the 
principle was large, The issue was stated 
most pointedly by Representative HALE 
Bogas, the Democratic Whip. “What do we 
do?” he asked the House. Let em live in 
the slums while we fight in Vietnam?" 

The GOP invocation of the inflationary 
argument might have been more persuasive, 
Boccs noted, if it were not advanced “by the 
people who have consistently, historically, 
traditionally opposed these programs.“ 

If President Johnson had not used all his 
formidable persuasive powers, the GOP at- 
tack might have succeeded. The final vote, 
just because it was so close, testified to the 
President's refusal to let the poor pay the 
heaviest price of the Vietnam war. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment. publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrcorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and delſver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Conservation Districts and Rural Fringe 
Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, not 
long ago most people looked upon soil 
and water conservation as something for 
the farmers to worry about. But not 
today. 

As cities spread out, many rural areas 
in their path face the need for guidance 
in land-use decisions. 

In Illinois, we face the problems of 
rapid development in the areas stretch- 
ing out from Chicago—and I am glad 
to say that we are facing them headon. 

The Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission is charged 
with the responsibility of developing a 
broad framework plan. The plan will 
be a guide to the orderly and intelligent 
development of land and water resources 
in the six northeastern counties of Illi- 
nois, In carrying out this responsibility 
the commission calls on other groups to 
assist in their various technical flelds. 

Included in this all-out effort is help 
under a cooperative agreement the com- 
mission has entered into with the five 
soil and water conservation districts in 
the area and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Soil Conservation Service. 

Through these organizations, the com- 
mission will receive technical assistance 
in connection with a land resource study 
that will become part of a comprehen- 
sive development plan for the area. 

Soil Conservation Service assistance 
includes interpretations of soil surveys 
made by them which will be used as a 
basis for land-use planning. 

Farmers for many years have relied on 
soil survey information to determine 
proper use and treatment of their land. 
Today, with somewhat different inter- 
pretations, the soil survey information 
is invaluable to the urban planner, build- 
er, or engineer. It is used to determine 
the best sites for not only housing, in- 
dustry, and parks, but for recreation 
areas, roads, utility lines, and sewerage 
systems. 

The soil facts help avoid wrong land- 
use decisions that lead to deterioration 
of streets and highways, overtaxed 
water-disposal systems, silted reservoirs 
and streams, sediment-clogged sewers, 
cracked walls and inoperative septic 
tanks, and a host of other problems. 

These problems are faced by mount- 
ing numbers of people—not only in 
northeastern Illinois but everywhere that 
rural land is shifting from agricultural 
uses. They are costly problems. But 
they can be avoided by advance plan- 
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ning more cheaply than they can be 
corrected—if, indeed, they can be cor- 
rected. 

I am extremely gratified with the co- 
operation that these organizations are 
showing in providing the guidance that 
will not only avoid costly mistakes but 
lead to a much more satisfactory en- 
vironment for human living and enjoy- 
ment. 

I hope there will be no delay, either 
because of slow administrative action or 
because of our failure to provide ade- 
quate funds, in completing up-to-date 
soil surveys for all areas where they have 
not been done in recent years. 


Coal and Electric Utilities Industries 
Jointly Sponsoring Air Pollution Re- 
search Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
public health and public convenience will 
be better served, I feel sure, when the 
bituminous coal and electric utility in- 
dustries bring to fruition a broad pro- 
gram of air pollution research in which 
they have agreed to joint effort and 
sponsorship. 

It is anticipated that this venture, 
scheduled over the next 5 years, will in- 
volve funding of more than $4.3 million. 

Sponsoring organizations of the two 
industries are the National Coal Associa- 
tion and the Electric Research Council, 
and the research to be undertaken will 
emphasize control of sulfur oxides pro- 
duced at coal-burning electric gener- 
ating plants. 

Air pollution is vexing and, in some 
communities, an alleged menace to pub- 
lic health. But, as Stephen F. Dunn, 
president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion has emphasized, “Air pollution also 
is a complex problem.” But the charges 
of serious“ menace to health and prop- 
erty are seldom sufficiently documented 
as to the degree alleged, and the jointly 
sponsored research under the coal and 
coal-burning electric generating indus- 
tries’ program will be addressed to: 

Determining the maximum concentra- 
tion of sulfur oxides in the air at ground 
level that are compatible with good pub- 
lic health; and, finding economically 
feasible means of controlling sulfur oxide 
emission from powerplants while avoid- 
ing excessive costs for electric service to 
the customer. 

These are commendable objectives and 
the whole research program effort is 


one manifesting the spirit and the fact 
of good neighborliness and good citizen- 
ship by the leaders of these vital indus- 
tries, and enlightened and responsible 
corporate practice on the part of the 
components of the industries furnishing 
the finances. 

What could be more admirable than 
the determination expressed by NCA 
President Dunn’s declaration: 

The coal industry is in the war on air pol- 
lution to stay. We believe we will win this 
war. Our chances of contributing to a 
final victory will be vastly improved if the 
industry is allowed to concentrate its forces 
on the objective of pollution control rather 
than skirmishing against heavy, discrimina- 
tory regulations. 


I am sure my colleagues.in the Con- 
gress wish the coal and electric generat- 
ing industries success in the achievement 
of the final victory over whatever part 
coal burning might contribute to over- 
loading of the air with contaiminants. 
But there should be an exercising of 
patience and understanding by the pub- 
lic and the public's officials while the 
honest search continues to find answers 
and solutions to problems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the press release issued 
March 23, 1966, by the National Coal As- 
sociation on its joint research venture 
with the Electric Research Council. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, March 23.—The bituminous 
coal and electric utility industries an- 
nounced plans today for a broad p 
of air pollution research that may involve 
more than $4.3 million in the next 5 years. 

The expanded program will emphasize 
control of sulfur oxides produced at coal- 
burning electric generating stations. Pri- 
mary aims of the program will be— 

To determine the maximum concentration 
of sulfur oxides in the air at ground level 
that are compatible with good public health. 

To find economically feasible means of 
controlling sulfur oxide emission from 
powerplants while avoiding excessive costs 
for electric service to the consumer. 

The National Coal Association, represent- 
ing the bituminous coal industry, and the 
Electric Research Council, representing the 
total electric utility industry and supported 
by Edison Electric Institute, said the new 
program will sharply accelerate efforts of 
the two industries in contributing to cleaner 
air. Public health authorities agree that 
air pollution comes from many sources— 
motor vehicle exhausts, open dump burn- 
ing, manufacturing and industrial process- 
ing, incineration, road construction—in ad- 
dition to fuel burning. 

“Air pollution is a complex problem,” said 
Stephen F. Dunn, president of the National 
Coal Association. “It has been frequently 
indicted as a serious menace to health and 
property, but the charge has not been 
proved. The burning of coal to provide most 
of the Nation's electric power is often singled 
out for attack with Insufficient evidence and 
an oversupply of emotion, 
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“There is no simple solution to air pollu- 
tion, such as eliminating the sources, be- 
cause pollution is everybody's product,” Mr. 
Dunn said. “There is no single culprit; air 
contaminants come from many of the activ- 
ities essential to modern living. The sensi- 
ble solution lies in concerted effort—by in- 
dustry, Government, and individuals—to 
confine airborne contaminants to safe limits. 
The first step is to define the problem pre- 
cisely—the next step is to bring technology 
up to the level required by the complexity of 
air contamination,” 

The coal and electric utility industries 
have worked together in the past to elimi- 
nate such pollutants as smoke and fly ash 
which resulted from the use of coal for 
power generation, Electric utilities now rely 
on coal as the fuel for about two-thirds of 
all steam-generated electricity; many utili- 
ties use no fuel but coal. 

“For many years, extensive development 
has been carried out in the electric power 
field to control air pollution,” said Charles F. 
Avila, chairman of the Electric Research 
Council and president of Boston Edison Co. 
“Modern generating stations, utilizing near- 
perfect methods of combustion and dust- 
collecting equipment of very high efficiency, 
have virtually eliminated smoke and fly ash 
from powerplants as a polluting factor in 
metropolitan areas. Tall stacks facilitate 
the dispersion of flue gases at altitudes“above 
the air which people breathe. We estimate 
that, considering the various aspects, about 
three-quarters of a billion dollars has already 
been invested in alr pollution control by the 
electric utility industry throughout the 
Nation.” 

The Electric Research Council is comprised 
of 12 representatives from the various seg- 
ments of the electric power Industry, includ- 
ing investor-owned companies, Federal, State, 
and local agencies, and cooperatives. The 
council makes possible joint financing of re- 
search of interest to the entire industry. 

The new joint program was developed by 
technical experts representing both indus- 
tries after investigating the most promising 
efforts made to date to meet the many-sided 
sulfur problem. 

Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., an affiliate 
of the National Coal Association with modern 
laboratories in Monroeville, Pa., was assigned 
primary responsibility for research in sulfur 
oxide control processes. A specific work pro- 
gram to be carried out in the next 2 years 
was defined; details of the effort in the fol- 
lowing years will be determined later. 

Hazleton Laboratories of Falls Church, Va., 
will conduct physiological research with a 
5-year study aimed at establishing realistic 
limits on ground concentration of sulfur 
oxides, 

Major elements in the bituminous coal 
research phase of the program are— 

Additional study of the way sulfur occurs 
in bituminous coals, to advance a promising 
process BCR has developed for mechanically 
separating sulfur-bearing pyrites from coal 
at the powerplant. 

Laboratory study and plant tests of the 
use of additives such as limestone to reduce 
sulfur oxide emissions. 

Basic exploratory research on new ap- 
proaches to control of sulfur oxides, includ- 
ing careful scrutiny of the work of other 
scientists throughout the world. 

A search for a suitable nontoxic tracer 
which can be added to stack gases to deter- 
mine what a selected plant contributes to 
general air pollution, The process would help 
determine the effectiveness of high stacks 
to disperse flue gases and minimize ground- 
level concentrations of pollutants. 

A study of the feasibility of designing 
and building a pulverized coal furnace that 
will enable researchers to evaluate air pol- 
lution control methods under conditions ap- 
proximating actual powerplant experience. 
Hazleton Laboratories will make long- 
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term studies of how various concentrations 
of alr contaminants affect the health of 
animals. This will include an orderly and 
systematic exploration of the possible com- 
binations of the three contaminants under 
study: sulfur dioxide, sulfur acid mist, and 
fly ash. 

“The coal industry is in the war on air 
pollution to stay.“ Mr. Dunn said. “We be- 
eve we will win this war. Our chances of 
contributing to a final victory will be vastly 
improved if the industry is allowed to con- 
centrate its forces on the objective of pollu- 
tion control rather than skirmishing against 
hasty, discriminatory regulations,” 


Law and Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the board 
of directors of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, acting on behalf of 
the association’s 170,000 members, has 
unanimously adopted a resolution oppos- 
sing lawlessness and supporting the ac- 
tivities of law enforcement officers. 

I believe this resolution is pertinent 
and timely and the association is to be 
highly commended for its forthright ex- 
pression of civic duty and responsibility. 
At a time when one cannot read a news- 
paper without some shocking example of 
apathy toward law and order or failure 
of the individual to support the forces of 
law, or some particularly vicious crime 
where, eventually, More tears are shed 
for the criminal than for his victim, it 
is encouraging to see a major segment of 
American business take this position and 
state it so clearly and directly. 

Law AND ORDER 

Whereas the apathy of many citizens to- 
ward law and order has reached an alltime 
high; and 

Whereas the failure of many citizens to 
observe and respect law and to cooperate 
with law enforcement officials has become 
more noticeable daily; and 

Whereas the fear of personal involvement 
or disinterest of too many citizens, which 
prevents timely police action and speedy ap- 
prehension of criminals; and 

Whereas the coddling and protection of 
criminals and hoodlums in some instances 
has produced a staggering increase in crime, 
as well as in the number of criminals who 
prey on our families and our property, with 
immunity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, That we agree to sponsor 
and furnish the necessary leadership for a 
positive program to encourage citizens to 
do their duty in combating the criminal ele- 
ment and to— 

(a) Acknowledge and discharge our ob- 
ligations as good citizens by observing the 
laws, and to encourage others so to do; 
and z 

(b) To report to the nearest law enforce- 
ment officers any evidence of a crime be- 
— committed, or having been committed: 
an 

(c) To aid officers in distress at their re- 
quest and direction; and 

(d) To solicit the assistance and cooper- 
ation of all civic, service, business, trade 
and other groups locally, statewide and na- 
tionally; and 
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(e) To single out and publicly commend 
citizens and groups who perform outstand- 
ing deeds in the maintenance of law and 
order; and 

(f) To establish as paramount the right 
of every person to be protected from crimes 
against his person and property. 


Henry L. Lyman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Henry 
L. Lyman was a man who made a great 
contribution to my State and to the Na- 
tion's Capital. When he died last week, 
it ended 87 years of productive, humani- 
tarian work. While a resident of the 
State of Idaho, he was the engineer who 
designed the Arrow Rock Dam near 
Boise, at that time the highest dam in 
the world. He was a friend of Idaho’s 
great Senator William E. Borah, and an 
adviser to Gov. Moses Alexander, dis- 
tinguished Governor of Idaho. 

During World War I, Mr. Lyman 
moved to Washington, D.C., where he 
designed Government buildings. He at- 
tended law school at night and obtained 
his law degree and later established the 
first racially integrated bar-review course 
for law school graduates. Until near the 
end of his life, he practiced law here in 
Washington. 

Mr. President, the Washington Post 
last week paid tribute to the work of this 
remarkable man. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Apr. 2, 1966] 
Henry L. Lyman Dries, His Dream FULFILLED 

Henry L. Lyman came to America from 
Russia when he was 10, and spent the rest of 
his life fulfilling his version of the Ameri- 
can dream. 

Mr Lyman died Thursday of a 
iliness at the Washington Hospital Center 
2 weeks before his 87th birthday. 

In 1915 he designed what was at the time 
the world’s highest dam, taught English 
diction to an Idaho Governor, set up courses 
to help Negro law students pass bar exami- 
nations and indulged a lifelong love of 
Hebrew studies until his death. 

A Jewish immigrant who settled in Bos- 
ton, Mr. Lyman won a scholarship to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from 
2 he received a civil engineering degree 
in 1 n 

He settled in Boise, Idaho, in 1906, working 
on irrigation projects for the Interior De- 
partment’s Reclamation Service. He de- 
signed the Arrow Rock Dam in Idaho, which 
in 1915 was the highest dam in the world. 
He later became assistant State engineer of 
Idaho. 

While he was in Boise, Mr. Lyman became 
a friend of Senator William E. Borah, the 
Republican who served in the Senate from 
1907 to 1940. He was also a friend of Moses 
Alexander, Democratic Governor of Idaho 
from 1915 to 1919. Governor Alexander, a 
German immigrant who had difficulty in 
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public speaking, often turned to Mr. Lyman 
for help in this area, 

In 1917 Mr. Lyman moved to Washington, 
where he worked as an engineer in the office 
of the supervising architect of the Treasury 
Department. There he designed Govern- 
ment buildings. 

After attending the National University 
Law School at night, Mr. Lyman was ad- 
mitted to the District of Columbia bar in 
1922. In 1939, he set up racially integrated 
quiz courses for law school graduates prepar- 
ing for their bar exams. These courses at- 
tracted mainly Negro students who, because 
of segregation, were unable to enter the es- 
tablished courses of the time: He continued 
this work for 5 years. 

In 1942 he retired from Government serv- 
ice and set up a law practice in which he 
was active until last January. 

A Hebrew scholar, Mr. Lyman helped 
found the Olam Club (a Hebrew word mean- 
ing world“), composed of Government 
workers, college teachers and professional 
men who shared his interest. They met in 
regular discussion groups for about 15 years, 
and also set up lectures and cultural ex- 
changes. 

Mr. Lyman was a member of more than 40 
years of the Tifereth Israel Synagogue. He 
resided at 1410 Whittier Street NW. 


Public Opinion Poll in the 18th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just completed another poll of public 
opinion in the 18th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. This district in- 
cludes all of north suburban Pittsburgh. 
The district is residential and industrial, 
with a small number of farms. The 
permanently registered voters in the dis- 
trict show a slight majority in favor of 
the Democrats. 

The response to our questionnaire is 
sufficient to constitute a referendum of 
opinion on the issues raised. The tabu- 
lated results with some brief comments 
are included below. I hope that the 
reader will find them of interest and 
value: 

TABULATED RESULTS ror POLL CONDUCTED 

MarcH 1966 

1. Is the United States doing the right 
thing in fighting to preserve the independ- 
ence of South Vietnam? Yes, 81 percent; 
no, 19 percent. A 

A similar question Jast June resulted in a 
67 percent yes vote, 33 percent no. These re- 
sults Clearly show that the prevailing opinion 
in our district is favorable to pursuing the 
war in Vietnam and that sunpport of the war 
policy is growing. 

2. Are you in accord with President John- 
son's decision to resume bombing in North 
Vietnam? ‘Yes, 88 percent; no, 12 percent. 

The fact that 7 percent more of the re- 
spondents favored the resumption of bomb- 
ing than favored the war itself suggests that 
a considerable number of those who opposed 
the war want the United States to win 
through to peace in the fastest way possible. 

3. Should the United States withhold for- 
eign aid from nations that do not generally 
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support our foreign policies? 
cent; no, 15 percent. 

The heavy yes vote here refiects the grow- 
ing discontent of our costly foreign aid pro- 
gram, The taxpayers are getting sick of aid- 
ing people who in turn insult us or are 
openly hostile. Our policymakers should 
take heed in being more selective to whom 
they extend our aid. 

4. Do you believe that we can afford to 
fight both the war in South Vietnam and the 
war on poverty? Yes, 31 percent; no, 69. per- 
cent. 

Obviously a large majority of our people 
do not believe that our economy can stand 
the strain of ever-mounting budgets and 
deficits. The attitude is that with a war 
going on we are trying to do too much too 
fast. 

5. Are you afraid that we are headed for 
serious (about 10 percent) inflation in the 
next 2 years? Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 percent. 

We are suffering from considerable Infla- 
tion right now. And the people know it. 
Last June 73 percent of those answering our 
poll then thought a serious inflation was 
coming. Obviously more fear it today. In- 
fiation is the cruelest tax of all, It falls on 
those with limited or fixed incomes, and 
bears the seeds of recession for working 
people. Mr, President, our people say we 
need a war on inflation. 

6. Should the Congress continue to re- 
fuse funds for the rent subsidy program? 
Yes, 91 percent; no, 9 percent. 

Last spring 84 percent of those polled in 
our congressional district opposed rent sub- 
sidies, The increased opposition of 7 per- 
cent shows that the people are genuinely 
concerned about growing inflation, taxes, and 
debts, as reflected in the above two ques- 
tions. 

7. Would you vote to restore the excise 
taxes on automobile sales and telephone 
use which are about to expire? Yes, 41 
percent; no, 59 percent. 

Excise taxes are always unpopular, but 
the adverse vote here is a bit unexpected, 
since in question No. 13 a majority (57 per- 
cent) voted for increased taxes in preference 
to continued deficits, These renewed taxes 
have now been voted, and the experts think 
an increased income tax is inevitable. 

8. Do you feel that the draft regulations 
exempt too many young men on physical, 
mental, and educational grounds? Yes, 79 
percent; no, 21 percent. 

There is a widespread feeling that our 
draft regulations result in many injustices. 
Too many fine athletes escape even non- 
combat duty and perhaps too many students 
whose parents can afford to keep them in 
college avoid service. 

9. Columnist James Reston contends that 
“the American President now exercises per- 
sonal powers in the field of foreign affairs 
unequaled by any other political leader in 
the world.” Do you agree? Yes, 71 percent; 
no, 29 percent. 

This question was included primarily to 
determine if the people know how powerful 
our President has become in the field of for- 
eign affairs. They do know. Most of the 
no answers probably came from people 
thinking of the powers of certain dictators 
throughout the world. They would be right, 
unless we consider the tremendous military 
might of the United States. 

10. Do you favor a constitutional amend- 
ment to permit Bible reading in public 
schools? Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 percent. 

Almost everybody has an opinion, either 
pro or con about Bible reading. Only 2.4 
percent of the people who participated in 
the poll -falled to answer this question. 
There is such great sustained interest in 
this issue that the responsible congressional 
leadership in both the House and Senate 
should bring the amendment to the floor 
for a vote. 


Yes, 85 per- 
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11. Are you seriously alarmed by our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits and the drain on 
our gold reserves? Yes, 80 percent; no, 20 
percent. 

The unchecked imbalance of our foreign 
trade payments increases in gravity because 
our gold stock is already pledged beyond our 
ability to pay. We could be seriously hurt 
economically if the administration does not 
take prompt steps to correct the situation. 

12, Do you support the President's policies 
of publicly pressuring industry and labor 
leaders to hold prices and wages within 
“administration guidelines?” ‘Yes, 55 per- 
cent; no, 45 percent. 

Many people objected to the President's 
rather harsh action in striking out so vigor- 
ously against price increases while seem- 
ingly shrugging off pay hikes. On the other 
hand, fear of sharp inflation probably 
resulted in the affirmative majority, 

13. Would you rather have increased taxes 
than continued deficits? Yes, 57 percent; 
No, 43 percent. 

This question could be properly criticized 
because it did not provide a third alterna- 
tive: reduced expenditures, rather than in- 
creased taxes or continued deficits. I agree. 
But the awful fact is that we are going into 
the red under the current Federal budget, 
ho matter how strongly we dislike it, unless 
we raise taxes, A sizable cut in spending 18 
not in the cards with an administration and 
congressional majorities that want both guns 
and butter (or gravy). 

14. How would you rate President John- 
son's performance in office to date? (a) good, 
22 percent; (b) fair, 54 percent; (c) bad, 
24 percent. 

In an identical question last June the 
President received 28 percent A votes, 58 per- 
cent B votes, and 14 percent C votes. Thus, 
while his good“ and fair“ votes combined 
leave him in a comfortable position, it is 
obvious that his popularity has speedily de- 
clined and should be a cause of alarm to him 
and an indication that all is not well in his 
government by consensus. 


The 100th Anniversary of the Opening of 
Fisk University To Educate Negroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, April 
20 will mark the 100th anniversary of 
the opening of Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., to educate Negroes. 

Fisk University is located in Nashville, 
the capital city of Tennessee. The city, 
known as the “Athens of the South,” is 
a nationally recognized center of learn- 
ing and culture, for it is the home of 
several of the South’s distinguished col- 
leges and universities. These institu- 
tions have student populations which 
extend far into the thousands, and they 
are staffed by scores of notable scholars, 
teachers, writers, and artists, who have 
made Nashville their permanent places 
of residence. Fisk University, the oldest 
of the institutions of higher learning, is 
an integral part of the city and has con- 
tributed liberally to its educational and 
cultural development. 

Nashville is rapidly taking its place 
among other leading American college 
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cities as a center for liberal education. 
Steady advances are being made in the 
area of human relations, with members 
of the Fisk University community play- 
ing a significant role. Through its 
museums, its libraries, its churches, and 
its concert halls, the city provides unique 
opportunities for rich cultural experi- 
ences to supplement those gained on the 
university campus. In this respect, 
Nashville serves as a laboratory, which 
bridges the traditional gap between col- 
lege education and community living. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF FISK UNIVERSITY 


The founding of Fisk University was 
launched in 1865, when John Ogden, 
Erastus Milo Cravath, and E. P. Smith, 
agents of the American Missionary As- 
sociation of New York, in collaboration 
with the Freedmen's Aid Commission of 
Cincinnati, devised plans to establish at 
Nashville a school for The education 
and training of young men and women 
irrespective of color.” They were as- 
sisted in this endeavor by Gen. Clinton 
B. Fisk of the Freedmen’s Bureau of 
Tennessee, who was instrumental in 
securing quarters for the school. The 
new institution, opened for instruction 
on January 9, 1866, was called Fisk 
School, in honor of the general. John 
Ogden became its first principal. When 
the charter was signed on August 12, 
1867, the idea of a university was con- 
ceived and the name of the institution 
was changed from Fisk School to Fisk 
University. It was established under the 
auspices of the American Missionary 
Association. 

In 1870, Adam K. Spence succeeded 
John Ogden as principal of the uni- 
versity. Plans were then formulated for 
the development of a strong educational 
program and for the removal of the in- 
stitution from its original site to its pres- 
ent location in north Nashville. Jubi- 
lee Hall, the university’s first permanent 
building, was erected on the new campus 
in 1876. This historic achievement was 
made possible through the efforts of the 
famous original Jubilee Singers, students 
of the university who were trained and 
directed by Prof. George F. White, a 
member of the faculty. 

During the years extending from 1871 
to 1878, the Jubilee Singers traveled 
through northern and eastern sections of 
the United States and through parts of 
Europe giving concerts, in order to raise 
money for the support of the university. 
Their efforts met with notable success. 
Not only were they able to create his- 
toric Jubilee Hall, but they created for 
Fisk a great tradition in musical excel- 
lence, which has persisted through the 
years. It was the genius of the Fisk Jubi- 
lee Singers that introduced the Negro 
spiritual to the world and established it 
as a distinctive American contribution to 
musical literature and art. 

In 1875, the Reverend Erastus Milo 
Cravath became the first president of 
Fisk University with Adam K. Spence 
as his executive assistant, The Reverend 
Mr. Cravath and his associate placed 
great emphasis upon ideals and high 
standards; and under this administra- 
tion, lasting 25 years, the character of 
the university as a strong liberal arts 
school was shaped. President Cravath's 
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successors were James Merrill—1901-8— 
George Augustus Gates—1909-12—Fay- 
ette Avery McKenzie—1915-25—and 
Thomas Elsa Jones—1926-46. Under 
President Jones the university raised its 
academic standards considerably, in- 
creased its facilities greatly through the 
erection of the university library and the 
chemistry building, and made substantial 
strides in raising an endowment fund. 
Charles Spurgeon Johnson became the 
sixth president of the university in the 
summer of 1947. Dr. Johnson had been 
actively associated with Fisk since 1928, 
as director of the department of social 
sciences. Through his many scholarly 
activities including the great volume 
of significant research prosecuted under 
his direction, he had earned for 
that department a nationwide repu- 
tation. Fish expanded considerably 
in prestige and in influence under Pres- 
dent Johnson’s administration and 
noteworthy additions were made to the 
facilities. Dr. Stephen Junius Wright 
faculty and to the physical plant and 
was elected the seventh president of 
Fisk in the spring of 1957. During Pres- 
ident Wright’s administration, there have 
been substantial improvements in the 
university’s physical plant and facilities, 
including the successful completion of 
DuBois Hall, a dormitory for men stu- 
dents, and the Adam K. Spence Student 
Union Building and the Cecile B. Jeffer- 
son dining room. 

Founded primarily for the purpose of 
providing for the new citizens of the 
South the advantages of a Christian ed- 
ucation, Fisk has attracted, during every 
period of its history, students from all 
sections of the Nation and from many 
foreign countries. Although the origi- 
nal charter of incorporation specified 
“The education and training of young 
men and women irrespective of color,” 
subsequent State legislation made it 
mandatory for the institution to limit 
its student body to members of the Negro 
race. With the exception of the faculty, 
which has always been appointed regard- 
less of race or color, and a limited num- 
ber of special students, the spirit of the 
original charter was never fully realized 
until recently. Fisk, like an increasing 
number of institutions in the region, now 
extends its educational resources, as 
originally conceived, to students of all 
races, colors, and creeds, either as ex- 
change students or as regularly enrolled 
students on both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 

Fisk came into being at a turning 
point in American history, and from the 
outset the institution has enjoyed con- 
sistent growth and development in keep- 
ing with the ideals basic to its founding. 
It has passed successively through the 
stages of grade school, high school, and 
normal school to college and university 
rank. After the achievement of regional 
and national accreditation, the institu- 
tion discontinued all instruction in those 
units below the college level. In achiev- 
ing its present rank, Fisk was greatly 
assisted by other educational and philan- 
thropic agencies, in addition to substan- 
tial support from the American Mission- 
ary Association, with which it still main- 
tains affiliation, 
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Today, Fisk has a national reputation 
as a liberal arts institution of high stand- 
ing. In addition to early recognition by 
the New York State Board of Regents, it 
was the first Negro institution to become 
fully approved by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the Association of American Universities, 
and the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. In the fall of 1952, Fisk 
was granted a charter for the establish- 
ment of a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Recognition by these regional and na- 
tional agencies has assured Fisk a rank- 
ing position among foremost American 
colleges and universities, 

The present value of the university 
campus property and equipment is ap- 
proximately $4,208,203. Gifts to the 
university over a period of years have 
provided an endowment fund of $6,- 
993,708. The annual income from this 
fund is a major factor in meeting univer- 
sity expenses, but there is still a serious 
need for gifts which will enable the uni- 
versity to maintain its high standards of 
teaching and provide greater opportuni- 
ties for its students. 

It is certainly appropriate that we ex- 
press our heartfelt gratitude to this fine 
university for its many years of splendid 
service in providing higher education to 
the youth of our land, along with a hope- 
ful view toward its future contributions 
to a changing society. 


Friendship and Appreciation Dinner to 
Joseph J. Cass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 22, 1966, I had the privilege of serv- 
ing as toastmaster at the friendship and 
appreciation dinner for Joseph and Mary 
Cass, two of the finest and most dedicated 
citizens of Massachusetts. Among the 
many dignitaries present, we were espe- 
cially honored to have in attendance the 
Honorable Epwarp M. KENNEDY, U.S. 
Senator. 


I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Congress Joseph Cass’ outstanding 
record of service to the workingman and 
to his community over the past 25 years, 
and em including here a copy of the pro- 
gram, and the remarks delivered by Rob- 
ert C. Wood, Under Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, and John W. 
Lederle, president of the University of 
Massachusetts. 

FRIENDSHIP AND APPRECIATION DINNER TO 

JOSEPH J. Cass 

Joseph J. Cass was born and educated in 
a Boston working class area. He learned 
early in life about the struggle of workers for 
dignity and security. Back in 1941, he started 
out as a member of Local 2394, United Steel- 
workers of America, AFL-CIO. He quickly 
became active in support of his fellow-mem- 
bers and served as shop steward and many 
other offices in the local. 
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With this background and lively interest in 
helping people, Joe was appointed Director of 
Education and Political Action of the Mas- 
sachusetts State CIO. He worked in this 
capacity from 1950 to 1958 with distinction. 

During this period, Joe served on various 
boards, such as the Massachusetts Council for 
Public Schools, the New England Economic 
Education Commission, and the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of Massachusetts. He has 
always found time beyond his regular duties 
to offer his services in behalf of workers’ edu- 
cation and political understanding, and in 
addition has lectured at many colleges and 
universities. 

In 1956 he was appointed by the Governor 
to the Massachusetts Special Commission on 
State and Local Relations, and again in 1958 
he served as secretary of the Governors Con- 
ference on Civil Rights for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

With the merger of the AFL and the CIO 
in Massachusetts, Joe Cass became director 
of political education in the Massachusetts 
State Labor Council APFE-CIO. He has served 
in this capacity up until his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant director of the Labor Rela- 
tions and Research Center of the University 
of Massachusetts. 

At present he is also a member of Boston 
University Community Steering Committee. 
In addition, he serves on the advisory council 
of the antipoverty program of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Tonight we salute Joe Cass for 25 years of 
loyal service in the advancement and educa- 
tion of working people throughout Massa- 
chusetts. 

In all Joe's career he has worked with 
great devotion and sincerity, He has shown 
an understanding and warmth which has 
inspired the hearts of his many friends and 
associates. His ready wit and dynamic per- 
sonality has endeared him to all. 

If there is one thing that typifies Joe Cass, 
it is his dedication to duty in that he will 
work night and day and give of himself un- 
Stintingly to aid any organization engaged 
in improving the general welfare. The in- 
fluence of his activities has extended into all 
walks of life including public education and 
State and Federal Government: 

Joe Cass is the finest example of the 
crusading spirit that built the labor move- 
ment of Massachusetts. 

PROGRAM 


Chairman: Daniel F. Murray. 
Invocation: Rev. Msgr. George Kerr. 
Toastmaster: Hon. JAMES A. BURKE, Con- 


Guest speakers: The Honorable Epwarp M. 
KENNEDY, U.S. Senator; Robert C. Wood, 
Under Secretary of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development; The Honorable 
Maurice A. Donahue, president of the State 
senate; President John W. Lederle, University 
of Massachusetts; George Guernsey, As- 
sistant National Director of Education, 
AFL-CIO; President Salvatore Camelio, 
Massachusetts AFL-CIO. 

Honorary chairman: Massachusetts Labor 
Council President Salvatore Camelio, Senate 
President Maurice A. Donahue, House Speaker 
John F. X. Davoren. 

Former State presidents: J. William 
Belanger, Henry Brides, John Callahan, 
Joseph Salerno. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, Daniel 
F. Murray; vice chairman, Richard B. 
O'Keefe; secretary, Harry Uhlman; treasurer, 
James A. Broyer; assistant treasurer, Ralph 
A. Roberts; John Albano, Philip Kramer, 
James P. Loughlin, David P. McSweeney, 
Joseph A. Sullivan, Lawrence Sullivan. 

Sponsors: David Abrams, Arthur Anctil, 
Frank R. Anderson, Thomas Binnall, Edward 
C. Brunelle, Eldridge W. Buffum, Andrew 
Chesnes, Matteo Cluſtredo, Rose Claifey, John 
Coleman, James J. Cordova, John E. Deady, 
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Vincent Di Nunno, Edward F. Doolan, Daniel 
Downey, Arnold Dubin, John Fiandaca, Don- 
ald T. Gilmore, Joseph H. Hardiman, John 
Hunt, Gerard Kable, Henry J. Khoury, James 
B. Lavin, Francis E. Lavigne, Albert F. Litano, 
Neil MacKenzie, Daniel F. Madden, James 
R. McCarthy, Joseph D. McLaughlin, Edward 
McMahon, James F. Mulloney, James E. 
Murphy, Valentine Murphy, Helen T. O Don- 
nell, Alfred Olerio, Thomas Owens, Thomas 
J. Rush, Joseph Stefani, Roy Stevens, Antonio 
Svizzero, Joseph F. Sweeney, John Troy, 
Ralph Valentino, Edward Wall. 


ADDRESS By JOHN W. LEDERLE, PRESIDENT; 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Honored guests, Joseph and Mary Cass; 
distinguished members of the head table; 
and friends, as president of your State uni- 
versity, it is a pleasure and a privilege for 
me to be here this evening to join with you 
in honoring Joe Cass and his lovely wife, 
Mary, for the years of dedicated, selfless ef- 
fort which they have contributed to the 
cause of organized labor and the working 
people of Massachusetts. And these have 
been years of productive, worthwhile effort. 
One may look back upon the achievements 
of labor in Massachusetts during this time 
and recognize that in each major step for- 
ward Joe Cass has made his full contribu- 
tion toward the common effort. 

We at the University of Massachusetts look 
forward with confidence to the same highly’ 
dedicated effort by Joe Cass in his new capac- 
ity as assistant director of our labor relations 
and research center. Together with the work 
of the center director, Prof. Ben B. Seligman 
and the other assistant director, Harvey 
Friedman, the contribution of Joe Cass will 
help assure the success we foresee for the 
center programs, 

The university is proud to have the labor 
center as a new and vigorous unit within our 
academic community. The center will give 
the university an opportunity to serve the 
labor movement and the working people of 
the Commonwealth just as we have en- 
deayored to serve and assist agriculture, 
business, and ‘the professions of Massachu- 
setts. 

The center developed from the challenge 
stated by George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, when during the course of his con- 
vocation address at the university centennial 
celebration, he called upon the University 
of Massachusetts to extend its resources for 
the benefit of labor as it had extended its 
resources for the welfare and betterment of 
other segments of society in the Common- 
wealth. With the invaluable aid of the 
State labor council, AFL-CIO, its executive 
committee, and such leaders as William Be- 
‘anger, past president, and Salavatore Came- 
Mo, present president of the State council, 
the university was able to bring into being 
the labor relations and research center as 
a response to the challenge set forth by 
George Meany. 

I should like to acknowledge, here, and 
now, the fine support the university also 
received in establishing the labor center 
from Senate President Maurice A. Dona- 
hue, a longtime friend and champion of 
the university and of all public education 
in the Commonwealth. It was in large part 
through the efforts of Senator Donahue, 
then the Senate majority leader, that the 
university gained fiscal accountability and 
autonomy authority in 1962. Other public 
institutions of higher education received the 
same essential degree of management fiexi- 
bility the following year, with the support 
of Senator Donahue. It was under his spon- 
sorship, again, that the master study of edu- 
cation in Massachusetts was launched and 
his cooperation, with that of Senator Kevin 
B. Harrington, chairman of the study com- 
mission, made possible the promising edu- 
cational reorganization we now have 
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achieved in the Commonwealth. If we are 
to meet the challenge of providing low-cost, 
high-quality educational opportunities to 
the sons and daughters of Massachusetts 
citizens, including the sons and daughters 
of the working people of the State, then we 
hope that we can continue to rely upon the 
leadership and support of the distinguished 
president of the Massachusetts Senate. 

Through progressive legislative leader- 
ship, fiscal accountability and autonomy, 
and reasonable growth in State appropria- 
tions, the university and its sister public 
institutions have been able to expand to 
help meet the overwhelming wave of de- 
mand for college training that confronts us 
today. I must tell you, however, that. still 
greater efforts and support are necessary in 
the years ahead. Demand is still rising, and 
this includes demand for graduate and pro- 
fessional training as well as undergraduate 
study. Cost Is still a critical factor as to 
whether or not bright youngsters from fam- 
ilies of modest means are to be able to at- 
tend college. And in this there Is 
no substitute for the low-tuition principle 
of public higher education. The best, most 
equitable form of public scholarship assist- 
ance is that of low tuition in good quality 
public universities. I know that for most of 
you, the hopes you may have for your chil- 
dren receiving the type of higher education 
which they deserve, will depend upon the 
availability of low-cost, quality public edu- 
cation. 

Let me assure you that If the tax dollar 
necessary to adequately support public 
higher education in Massachusetts is to be 
spent effectively and efficiently, your State 
educational institutions must have fiscal ac- 
countability and autonomy. By placing 
this responsibility and authority on the 
duly-constituted governing boards of higher 
education, you as taxpayers, can be assured 
that your financial support is being expended 
for those needs which have the highest aca- 
demic and educational priority. Without 
fiscal accountability and autonomy, your 
public institutions, and the quality of edu- 
cation they provide to your children, will be 
doomed to mediocrity. Your State univer- 
sity cannot properly be run by clerks in State 
government, but must be operated by the 
governing boards and professional staffs 
charged with that responsibility. 

We must also face into the problem of 
providing adequate salaries to attract to our 
public institutions a fair share of the best 
talent available in the country, We must 
continue to improve our general salary scales 
for professors and staff at the university and 
other educational institutions, including 
those who are presently frozen at the exist- 
ing maximum of the State salary scale. We 
must be willing and able to pay a man what 
he is worth in the labor market, including 
the academic market. 

With the support of organized labor, with 
the support of our legislative leaders, and 
with the support of the general public, I be- 
lieve we can achieve these goals. We can 
bring to Massachusetts public higher edu- 
cation the same quality as has distinguished 
our illustrious private institutions for many 
years. 

The labor relations and research center 
will also play a role in making your State 
university a leading institution in the Na- 
tion, Its degree program for a masters of 
science in labor studies, its research into 
the problems of labor and the working econ- 
omy of Massachusetts, and its extension 
courses and services to labor unions, are 
providing the type and quality of services 
that distinguish a great and growing univer- 
sity. In the work of the center, we know 
that Joe Cass will continue to serve the cause 
of labor. He will serve it in a different fash- 
ion and in a different capacity than in these 
many years past, but he will serve it with the 
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same dedication and distinction as always. 

The University of Massachusetts welcomes to 

its ranks—Prof. Joe Cass. 

ADDRESS BY ROBERT C. Woop, UNDER SECRETARY 
or HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, AT 
THE UNITED LABOR DINNER, BOSTON, MASS., 
January 22, 1966 
Congressman Burke, Senator KENNEDY, 

distin; guests, friends of Joe Cass, I 

am grateful for the welcome—and this op- 

portunity to Join with you in honoring Joe 
and Mary Cass. 

As a matter of fact I had the good fortune 
to know Mary in political adventure and 
personal friendship before Joe came Into 
view. I knew before he did of her beauty, 
charm, and brilliance. When they married, 
I had to acknowledge that she had discern- 
ment and judgment as well—and he had a 
great, good measure of luck. 

Since then we have been together on 
many political fronts. We have sometimes 
disagreed on specific candidates and specific 
issues. But when we have, we have talked 
over our differences frankly and have never 
doubted that we stood together on the broad 
foundation of liberal democratic philosophy. 
On that foundation, a friendship of a gen- 
eration has been built. 

I'm also honored to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with so many distinguished public 
figures of the Commonwealth tonight, espe- 
cially our great representatives in Washing- 
ton, D.C., such as Senator Kennepy and 
Congressman Burke. As an innocent college 
professor who commuted to the Capital once 
too often, I will need their support and 
friendship—and I hope 6 months later after 
the Department budget and legislative pro- 
gram is submitted, we will still be united as 
we are for Cass tonight. 

Now that I have all of a sudden become 
such a big shot, of course, I have all my 
speeches written for me. One member of 
my speech-writing staff traveled with us to 
Washington last week for a swearing-in cere- 
mony. I hope the fact that she is 7 years old 
and my daughter will not bring the Crime 
Commission down on my head for having 
members of my family on the payroll. These 
are her comments on the events of last 
Tuesday. y 

“WASHINGTON, D.C. 
“(By Maggie Wood) 

“The day before yesterday we went to 
Washington, D.C., to see my father get sworn 
in. I shook hands with the President. I 
went up to the West Hall of the White House 
in a elevator with windows. After that we 
went to see my father get sworn in. Mean- 
ing that he would think of his country first, 
and his family second.” 

I hope not to slight my family, but I hope 
in some way to serve this Nation. 

I don't need to tell this audience, that the 
problems of America’s cities are labor's prob- 
lems, 

When urban schools are cheap, transporta- 
tion poor, playgrounds too few, hospitals too 
crowded, it is the workingman who suffers, 
Cities are his natural home. 

In the years ahead we will be moving ahead 
with new programs to make our cities better. 

President Johnson, Secretary Robert Weav- 
er and, I believe, the great majority of the 
Congress are committed to this course. And 
we will need your help and contribution. 

Finally, let me tell you how proud I am 
to serve with Bob Weaver—an able, dedicated 
and great American. When TED KENNEDY 
was kind enough to support my nomination, 
Senator Roserr KENNEDY introduced Bob 
Weaver in the confirmation, He expressed 
then the hope that the time has come when 
a man’s race would no more be a considera- 
tion for high public office than his religion, 

I believe that the time has come—so I 
know does Joe Cass—and that is the greatest 
testimonial to his spirit, his style, his years 
of service to all of us that I can give. 
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Teeth Pulled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, a number of 
editorials have appeared concerning the 
future of the General Accounting Office 
in light of the report adopted by the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
atlons on March 23. 

In the April 5 edition of the Evening 
Star, James J. Kilpatrick sets forth his 
views, and I believe this editorial will be 
of interest to the Members of Congress 
who are concerned that we may be dis- 
arming” this effective arm of Congress. 

Prerry Prece or PNL Ass DENTISTRY 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

The prettiest piece of painless dentistry in 
quite some time was executed up on the Hill 
a week or so ago. The House Committee on 
Government Operations put the General Ac- 
counting Office under a gentle anesthetic, 
and quietly pulled the bulldog’s teeth. 

Viewed strictly from the professional 
standpoint, it was an admirable piece of 
work. Hardly a drop of blood was shed. 
And when the job was done, Comptroller 
General Elmer B. Staats was released from 
the chair and sent off with a pat on the back. 
His growls, if any, were muffied in balls of 
cotton. 

Viewed from every other standpoint, the 
committee's operation was dismaying. For 
the past 45 years, since its creation in 1921, 
the General Accounting Office has served the 
taxpayers with immense dedication. Its 
2,000 accountants and auditors have exposed 
countless examples of extravagance, ineffi- 
ciency, bad judgment, and even fraud in the 
expenditure of public funds. Under former 
Comptroller General Joseph Campbell, who 
retired in July of last year, the GAO provided 
an invaluable surveillance not only of de- 
fense contracts but of everything else besides. 

The House committee chairman, WILLIAM 
L. Dawson, generously acknowledged all this 
as he tied a bib on his patient last month. 

“The General Accounting Office is always 
on call, It is the watchdog for Congress over 
Government expenditures. The reports of 
the GAO are an indispensable source of in- 
formation to the Congress and for the tax- 
payers of this country, and it is to be com- 
mended for its work.” 

“However,” continued Dawson, picking up 
his tools, in the past few years there have 
been criticisms from within the Government 
and from industry as to some of the prac- 
tices of the General Accounting Office, par- 
ticularly in the contract area," 

And the surgery began. The committee 
felt the GAO had been too negative in its 
approach, Both in the title and the text of 
its reports, the GAO had used such terms as 
“overpayment,” or “inefficiency.” While such 
characterizations had attracted publicity, 
they “did not help to convey an understand- 
ing of the complex issues involved, the dif- 
ferences of opinion and judgment between 
the parties, and the best course of action for 
the Government to follow in protecting its 
own interests.” Dawson had discussed this 
unfortunate shortcoming with the new 
Comptroller General, Staats, and henceforth 
GAO reports “will be couched in constructive 
terms rather than in terms of the deficiencies 
being reported.” 7 

The House committee, reflecting Pentagon 
objections, also complained that the GAO 
was entirely too many reports on 
Government contracts. The sheer mass of 
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data made it difficult for Defense officials, 
contractors and Congressmen to digest the 
contents. It now has been agreed in sub- 
stance “that the GAO reports should be 
fewer and better.” 

Still another complaint against the faith- 
ful watchdog was that the GAO had an em- 
barrassing habit of naming names. When the 
Comptroller General and his auditors con- 
cluded that some bureaucrat was at fault, 
they said so. Dawson wanted this tooth re- 
moved. The practice might be “unfair and 
unnecessarily damaging to careers and repu- 
tations.” So the tooth came out, and “the 
GAO now has discontinued disclosing the 
identities of individuals immediately re- 
sponsible for actions or operations under 
criticism,” 

The defense contractors, who lay doggo 
behind the scenes of this dramatic scenario, 
were especially upset with the Comptroller 
General's coldly virtuous recommendations 
after he had caught them in flagrante de- 
licto. The GAO had been recommending 
that these contractors make “voluntary” re- 
payments when they had soaked the tax- 
payers beyond the outer bounds of con- 
science, The contractors were hurt; so was 
the Pentagon; so was Dawson. All this was 
presented to the GAO last summer, and 
“since July 1965 none of the reports issued 
by the GAO has recommended voluntary re- 
coverles from contractors, except in one in- 
stance where the DOD concurred.” 

Dawson’s dental surgery went on and on. 
The faithful bulldog is not to make recom- 
mendations to the Department of Justice 
hereafter, except in the most egregious cases. 
The GAO is to consult with everybody's law- 
yers before it says much of anything. Copies 
of all reports on contractors are to be sub- 
mitted. In draft form, before anything is 
made public, Staats, who is now suffering 
the pangs of denture discomfort, will chew 
only soft foods for a while. 

All of Dawson’s findings and recommen- 
dations were based upon hearings held last 
summer. The GAO subsequently proved 
such a good patient that in the last half of 
1965, the number of GAO reports dropped 
to one-fourth the number of reports pub- 
lished in the same period of 1964. Yester- 
day's mail brought from the bulldog some 
late March audit reports. A hard-hitting 
study on the “Need for Improvement in the 
Management of Vehicle Utilization, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs” was on top of the heap. 
Next to it was a “Review of Procedures for 
Measuring National Forest Timber in the 
Pacific Northwest Region.” 


Mr. David Russ of Kingsport, Tenn., Win- 
ner of National Voice of Democracy 
Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSES 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend congratulations to a 
young Tennessean who has recently dis- 
tinguished himself by speaking in behalf 
of the democratic principals upon which 
this Nation was founded and rests. 

He is Mr. David Russ, a senior at 
Dobyns-Bennett High School, in Kings- 
port, Tenn., who is the 1966 national 
winner in the annual voice-of-democ- 
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racy competition sponsored by the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. Russ’ speech, which appeared in 
the Recorp on February 24, 1966, was a 
moving and forceful declaration. 

I would also like to commend the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars who make this an- 
nual competition possible. It is pro- 
grams such as this which give millions 
of young Americans the opportunity to 
think fully upon the meaning of our 
democracy, its beginnings, its history, its 
future and the obligation of each gen- 
eration to keep it alive by participation 
in its institutions. 

One who has been most active in this 
program has been Mr. Ollie T. Frith, of 
Nashville. Mr. Frith is currently State 
commander of Tennessee for the Ameri- 
can Legion and for the past 8 years has 
been chairman of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars Voice of Democracy program. 
Ie served his country during both the 
Korean war and World War II and has 
been continually active in business and 
civic affairs in our community of Nash- 
ville and across Tennessee. 

Time does not permit the listing of all 
Mr. Frith's civic activities but suffice it 
to say that they are broad and demand- 
ing. Nonetheless, he takes time from his 
demanding schedule to work with young 
people in the voice-of-democracy pro- 
fram. He does this because he firmly 
believes, as do the millions of other 
Americans who have served their coun- 
try in uniform, that democracy cannot 
survive unless it is given active partici- 
pation by those who live under it. The 
voice-of-democracy competition pro- 
motes this participation. Thus, not cnly 
are the young Americans who participate 
in this competition to be commended but 
also the members of the VFW for pro- 
viding this means of encouragement for 
contemplation and articulation of the 
meaning of democracy. 


Humphrey Clarifies Issues 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day the Vice President came to Mem- 
phis and spelled out for community 
leaders some of the problems we are fac- 
ing in Vietnam and throughout the world. 
He proved himself an eloquent spokes- 
man as he clarified many issues that 
Worry us all. 

One of the questions thrown at him 
was what to do about the movement of 
supplies through the port of Haiphong. 
I include his reply at this point in the 
Recor, as well as an editorial that ap- 
peared Sunday in the Commercial Ap- 
peal; 

FROM A QUESTION PERIOD CONDUCTED BY VICE 
PRESIDENT HUMPHREY AT A LUNCHEON OF 
FUTURE MEMPHIS, INC., HOLIDAY-INN-RIVER- 
MONT, APRIL 1, 1966 
Question. Why havè we continued to have 

our allies, for example the British, to ship 
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supplies to Haiphong, and why haven't we 
put up a blockade there? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This is a much overex- 
aggerated case. The British are now shipping 
very little, if any, into the harbor of Hai- 
phong. There are free-world ships that are 
under so-called charter—Panamanian, 
Greek, the maritime nations. We are using 
our best efforts to get these ships stopped 
and we have stopped a large amount of them 
by sheer persuasion, 

But the commercial instinct of maritime 
nations is a strong one. It is a question that 
bothers us a great deal. It is a question 
of more conversation in the National Secu- 
rity Council than at most any other. If 
we mine the harbor or if we bomb the harbor 
or blockade the harbor we have to face up to 
what happens when the Soviet Union sends 
a ship down there. We are trying to keep 
this conflict within limits. We are trying to 
stop the struggle. We are trying to permit 
South Vietnam to have its own Government, 
its own elections. We are not even trying 
to conquer North Vietnam. 

But we are trying to stop its participation 
in this conflict and defeat their participation. 

Because most people say, if you really 
mean to, why don't you just go over after 
them. And the reason you just don't go 
after them, you might have several million 
Chinese, who don't have a lot of ammunition 
but a lot of bodies. And I am not sure what 
the Soviet Union would do with its treaty of 
alliances which goes until 1980 with China. 
It is my feeling they would respect it despite 
the cleavage that is going on between China 
and Russia. And this we hope to avoid. 
That is why we can make a pretty good case 
against the stopping of shipping into the 
port of Haiphong. This is not an industrial 
nation. Only 5 percent of the people live 
in the cities. 

In North Vietnam there is only one major 


industry, a plant of any size. The maximum 


amount of tonnage that goes to their troops 
a day is 150. We are not fighting massed 
armies. If we could get a division or two to 
come across the line we could really take care 
of them. Our problem is ambush, guerrilla 
warfare. * * But to go back to your ques- 
tion, we have used our good offices and, 
frankly, our pressure upon our allies to stop 
their shipments. Secondly, we do not feel 
that the amount of goods that is coming 
in seriously affects the military strength or 
seriously affects our power in the south. We 
unload more in 1 hour in the ports of 
South Vietnam than they unload in Hai- 
phong In a week. So if it is a matter of sup- 
plies, my dear friend, there is no com- 
parison. We have new port facilities there 
that will permit as much as 1 million tons a 
month, That is a lot of shipping. 


From the Commercial Appeal, Apr. 3, 1966] 
HUMPHREY CLARIFIES ISSUES 


As one reporter observed, Vice President 
Hvusrat H. HUMPRREY spoke enough words 
while in Memphis Friday to fill a small 
book. 

A good editor, of course, would have been 
able to trim the words down to the length 
of a magazine article by eliminating repe- 
tition and rhetoric. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Humpnurey did uphold 
his reputation as an articulate spokesman 
for current Johnson administration policy, 
foreign as well as domestic. The repetition 
served to emphasize the fact that his state- 
ments were in harmony with thinking in 
the White House, the State Department and 
the Defense Department—not just off-the- 
cuff ramblings. n 

Anyone who heard Vice President Hum- 
PHREY’s comments on the southeast Asian 
situation came away with a clearer under- 
standing of the problems and the American 
responses. 

On the controversial question of whether 
Haiphong Harbor in North Vietnam should be 
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blockaded or mined, the Vice President's an- 
swer was precise and helpful. Such a de- 
cision might have to be made in the fu- 
ture, he said, but the chances are that it 
would escalate the war. Shipments reach- 
ing Ho Chi Minh's military establishment 
through Haiphong do aid the Red buildup, 
but the amount is insignificant compared 
to supplies arriving by land. The risk, there- 
fore, is not worth the cost—for the present, 
atleast. Finally, Mr. HUMPHREY noted that 
the United States was a strong advocate 
of freedom of the seas, that America re- 
taliated after the Tonkin Gulf incident in 
1964 for the very reason that freedom of 
the seas had been violated by the Commu- 
nists, and that to halt or damage ships of 
the Soviet Union and other countries des- 
tined for Haiphong would be to renege on our 
policy. 

In reply to a question of deep concern 
to Americans—the doubt that the present 
military directory governing South Vietnam 
can survive rising civilian opposition—Mr. 
HUMPHREY was equally frank. The govern- 
ment of Premier Ky, which has been quite 
vocally supported by President Johnson, is 
indeed unstable, said the Vice President. 
But some of the military leaders now head- 
ing the directory are attempting to make 
themselves identified with the potential 
civilian government which would come into 
being after framing of a new South Viet- 
namese constitution and the holding of 
elections. As Mr. HUMPHREY said, any new 
government in Saigon would require thé sup- 
port of the military. So while he expressed 
a shade of pessimism he held out hope. 

As a reflection of top-level thinking in 
Washington, the Vice President’s words in 
Memphis carried weight. He underscored the 
fact that any decisive outcome in Vietnam is 
distant, and that in both the war and the ex- 
plosive political situation the United States 
is going to have to play things by ear. 

Should the time come when there is a 
break, when negotiations appear feasible, Mr. 
HuMmpuHReY reminded his listeners that 129 
separate meetings between American and Pe- 
king diplomats have been held in Warsaw, 
Poland, in recent years, and that door re- 
mains open, 

Memphis did as well as a host to the Vice 
President as he did as a guest. This city 
can be proud that there were no protest 
marches, no jeers, no incidents to blemish 
the visit. 

As for Mr. Humpurey, he proved a charm- 
ing visitor—and no doubt charmed a few 
conservatives with his disarming way. 


The Quicker the Better 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. CLARE. Mr. Speaker, the Beav- 
er Falls, Pa., News Tribune, in my dis- 
trict, recently endorsed President John- 
son’s proposal for a new Department of 
Transportation. 

The paper said: 

Quick approval by Congress would get the 
department off the ground soon: The 
quicker it is in operation, the sooner the 
safety and the needed coordinate services 
will come. 


Under unanimous consent I insert the 
editorial in the RECORD: 
Tue TWELFTH DEPARTMENT 


The United States is the only major na- 
tion in the world that relies primarily upon 
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privately owned and operated transporta- 
tion. While that policy has served us well 
and must be continued, private ownership 
has been made feasible only by the use of 
publicly granted authority and the invest- 
ment of public resources. 

As long ago as 1949, a Hoover Commission 
task force recommended the formation of a 
department to coordinate all nonregulatory 
transportation agencies of the Government. 
Again, in 1959, President Eisenhower recom- 
mended that such a department be formed. 
Now, President Johnson has submitted his 
blueprint for a Transportation Department 
with an urgency that should not be denied. 

While the proposed Department would in- 
clude all Government supervisory agencies 
for land, sea, and air transportation other 
than military, the argument the President 
used, that will arouse public support and 
no doubt congressional, is the need for auto- 
mobile safety. Since the introduction of 
automobiles, 1.5 million Americans have 
been killed in car accidents. That is 3 times 
the 503,024 battle deaths suffered in all the 
wars beginning with the Revolution; and 1½ 
times of all deaths in war, including 496,002 
noncombat. 

The President indicts the shortcomings of 
the whole transportation system—the long 
time it takes to get to airfields, the com- 
muter traffic jams, the idling of a high speed 
automated ship by labor delays, the sporadic 
way the system has grown and the need now 
to coordinate it so that persons and goods 
will be carried to the whole world rapidly 
and efficiently. 

The Department would be the fifth largest 
in the Cabinet, consolidating sections and 
agencies with 100,000 employees and an an- 
nual expenditure of $6 billion. Primarily, 
its functions would be transportation, pro- 
motion, and safety. It would not set rates, 
which would continue in the quasi-judicial 
regulatory agencies. 

Quick approval by Congress would get the 

ent off the ground soon. The 
quicker it is in operation, the sooner the 
safety and the needed coordinate services 
will come. 


Home Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
speech made by Mr. F. Elwood Davis, 
president, Washington Board of Trade, 
and also a statement by Mr. Frank 
Blackwelder, the rector of All Souls 
Church. 

I believe the Members of Congress will 
be interested in reading these two state- 
ments: 

BLACKJACK ADDED TO BLACKMAIL 
(By F. Elwood Davis) 

The Metropolitan W. Board of 
Trade deeply and sincerely regrets the con- 
tinuing immoral methods being employed 
by SNCC and the Coalition of Conscience to 
secure acceptance for their so-called home 
rule proposal rather than the Board of 
Trades constructive and responsible self- 
government proposal. 

Their original blackmail efforts have been 
supplemented by the blackjack approach. 
They are singling out individuals and firms 
and threatening them with boycott action. 
It is inconceivable that the coalition can 
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emasculate the English language by using 
the word conscience in Its name, We con- 
sider their tactics un-American, unjust, and 
completely without conscience, 

The Board of Trade continues its effort 
to secure meaningful self-government. Just 
as it led the way for adoption of the 23d 
amendment, it is now seeking voting Mem- 
bers of Congress to represent District resi- 
dents in the body which governs them, This 
can only be done by a two-thirds vote of 
both Houses of Congress and three-fourths of 
the States. The blackmail and blackjack 
Coalition of Conscience activities ruin the 
chances of getting these needed votes. 


Home RULE 


(By Frank Blackwelder, rector of All Souls 
Church) 


The vehemence with which the organiza- 
tion Coalition of Conscience has agitated for 
home rule in the District might be less dis- 
tressing to Episcopalians if the suffragan 
bishop of Washington was not involved. If 
a parish clergyman occupied the position of 
cochairman of Coalition of Conscience any 
might assume he represented only himself 
and perhaps the majority of his members. 
But when a suffragan bishop acts as co- 
chairman, the impression is conveyed that 
he represents the diocese. The suffragan 
bishop lends the prestige of his office, the 
reputation for integrity of the Episcopal de- 
nomination, and provides a semblance of 
bona fide when he participates as cochairman 
of the Coalition of Conscience, 

I can only say the suffragan bishop does 
not represent my point of view, not the point 
of view of most of the members of All Souls. 
Home rule is purely a political issue, which 
one may favor or oppose. 

Since the suffragan bishop of Washington 
appears determined to battle for home rule 
using every weapon in the arsenal, what is 
going to happen in the diocese? His actions 
will please some but outrage others. The 
8 is: How wide a division will there 

e? 

The chairman of the Democratic Commit- 
tee of the District, addressing the Episcopal 
clergy, said that he favored “home rule“ for 
“it is right.” 

An act is right only when no other alterna- 
tive is worthy or preferable. 

The Democratic Committee chairman said 
also that he believed one could conscien- 
bree and unprejudicially oppose “home 

e” 

Therefore, the choice between the present 
system of District of Columbia government 
and “home rule” is a matter of preference. 

The organization “Coalition of Conscience” 
of which the suffragan bishop of Washington 
is cochairman has joined the “Free D.C. 
Movement” in a coercion boycott to pressure 
merchants to support “home rule.” This 
amounts to the suffragan bishop leading an 
organization to suppress freedom of choice. 
Has involvement in this political boycott de- 
stroyed the suffragan bishop's position as a 
spiritual leader in the community? 

A great many may back the suffragan 
bishop; that is the privilege of any for each 
is free to choose. Many others have become 
deeply antagonized. 

It must puzzle the Washington Board of 
Trade to find itself the object of an attack 
by Coalition of Conscience of which the suf- 
fragan bishop of Washington is cochairman. 
The Washington Board of Trade is composed 
of the business leaders of the District of 
Columbia who are mainly responsible for the 
business and financial progress of Washing- 
ton. The members of the board of trade are 
also leaders in United Givers’ campaigns, 
boys’ club organization and the service clubs. 
These fine people are civic and religious 
minded; they belong to the churches of 
Washington; many are Episcopalians. They 
are entitled to their opinions about home 
rule without molestation and pressure from 
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anyone. That an Episcopal bishop should 
be leading this ruthless attack on the board 
of trade to compel the board to act in a 
manner it judges not best for Washington is 
perplexing and out of place. 

The proponents for home rule such as 
Coalition of Conscience propound the un- 
proved promise that home rule will provide 
bountiful welfare, model schools, and im- 
proved housing. This may amount to be- 
guiling the citizenry of Washington, for what 
city in America, having home rule, is as well 
off as Washington? 

The religious leaders of our city, who are 
devoting enormous energies toward creating 
the attitude of unrest among the poor, sug- 
gesting rioting conditions are ripe, indicating 
the poor shall be blameless if they explode, 
are not going to be guiltless. If bloodshed 
results the Coalition of Conscience will have 
something on its conscience, If indeed it has 
a conscience. 


An Overlooked Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Troy, N.Y., Times Record 
Says: 

The need for a single Federal agency to 
supervise the Nation's transportation system 
has long been overlooked. 


It commends President Johnson for 
asking this Congress to create a new De- 
partment of Transportation to el e 
“the fragmentation of organization, di- 
rection, and planning resulting from the 
present division of responsibility among 
the welter of agencies“ now handling the 
work. Under unanimous consent I in- 
sert the editorial in the RECORD: 

LonG NEEDED 


The need for a single Federal agency to 
supervise the Natlon's transportation system 
has long been overlooked. Fortunately 
President Johnson attended to this necessity 
by recommending organization of such an 
agency and providing it with Cabinet status. 
It was long overdue. It will serve the na- 
tional interest well when accomplished. 

The fragmentation of organization, direc- 
tion, and planning resulting from the pres- 
ent division of responsibility among the wel- 
ter of agencies has invited the inefficiency 
and wastefulness which has resulted. 

At present some 35 agencies with 100,000 
employees and spending some $6 billion an- 
nually supervise the Nation's transportation 
system. No longer can responsibility for the 
system be so diffused and diluted by distribu- 
tion of control because of lack of overall di- 
rection. 

The President wisely refrains from tamper- 
ing with regulatory agencies, charged with 
overseeing the operation of the transporta- 
tion system. Essentially the functions that 
the President recommended be consolidated 
in the new department were those of trans- 
portation, promotion, investment, and safety. 
Functions of ratesetting and economic regu- 
lation performed by the other agencies would 
remain where they are. The independence of 
control is respected by this arrangement, 
along with the need for coordinated plan- 
ning and projection which best can func- 
tion independently of regulatory agencies. 

At last, too, the Federal Government will 
respond to the national conscience and be- 
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come deeply concerned with highway safety. 
The excuse that percentagewise figures of 
highway casualties, based on the number of 
motorists and the millions of miles driven, 
provides a less frightening picture of the 
Nation's highway accident rate is not ac- 
ceptable, We can save more lives by taking 
up the challenge and doing something about 
improving and controlling the use of the 
highways. 


A Shopping Trip in Saigon’s Black 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
1, at the request of the State Depart- 
ment, the Foreign Operations and Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee 
postponed a scheduled inspection trip to 
South Vietnam. 

Part of the purpose of this trip is to 
investigate reports of black marketeer- 
ing. That there is need for such an in- 
vestigation is obvious from the news 
articles that continue to flow from Sai- 
gon. 

One such report was filed by a well- 
known Detroit newspaperman, Doc 
Greene of the Detroit News; for publica- 
tion in the March 31 issue. 

So that my colleagues will have an 
opportunity to read this excellent report, 
which gives a clear insight into the prob- 
lem, I am pleased to place it in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

A SHOPPING Trip IN SaIcon’s BLACK MARKET 
(By Doc Greene) 

Satcon.—Before you can go up where the 
shooting is you have to be a crook, but it's 
all right because you turn crook by direc- 
tion of the U.S. Government. 

“Where could I get some clothes * * * 
boots and stuff?" was a question to the 
sergeant over at Military Assistance Com- 


“The black market,” said the sergeant, 
“Cripes, they've got more stuff than we've 
got. Besides that, it's simpler.” 

This information proved eminently cor- 
rect. It was a further step in a course you 
begin learning immediately here which I 
have entitled “Lessons in Larceny.” 

It begins with the money exchange. I 
have an official document from the State 
Department informing me that the rate of 
exchange between the dollar and the Viet- 
namese piaster is fixed at 118 for 1 and can 
be converted at the American Embassy ad- 
ministrative annex. 

This may be true, but when I suggested 
going over there and getting some currency 
of the realm, my companions thought I was 
Bob Hope revisiting. 

“The black market,” they assured, 
you're going to survive economically.” 

So we went down to a shop by a majestic 
hotel. The guy there wasn't doing business, 
because after the government executed the 
Chinese Ta Vinh in the marketplace a week 
or so ago for profiteering, he has grown tem- 
porarily timid. At the next stop, we got 
160-1. 

“It was 180-1 last week,” explained my 
friend, “but that firing squad did make an 
impression.” 


“f 


So much for preliminary education. 
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INTERPRETER THO LEADS THE WAY 


A Viet Interpreter named Tho, who does 
odd jobs for newsmen, chauffeured me over 
to the black market for goods. 

The boots were brand-new Army tropical 
combat boots, mildew resistant, as it stated 
on the tag which still dangled from an eyelet. 

“Right off the ship,” said Tho, grinning. 

After some yipping and yapping between 
Tho and the marketeer, the boots were as- 
certained to be worth 500 plasters. 

I tried on bush jacket, trousers, one of four 
identically sized pairs of socks, an Australian 
bush hat, and the host set aside two plastic 
canteens and web belt. With the exception 
of the hat, all of it was Army Issue. 

The market is not underground, or hidden. 
No secret doors. 

It’s simply a market dealing in pilfered 
goods. No one apparently ever questions 
where the proprietor came by his stock. 

He figured up the bill, item by item, and 
there was much wrangle over the final price 
which finally came to 2,500 piasters, or about 
17 U.S. dollars. 

At Abercrombie & Fitch, they'd have 
wanted your arm. 

The transaction was not over. 

We'd agreed on the 2,500. What was his 
beef? 

“He forgot to put the hat on the bill,” said 
Tho. “He wants 300 more.” 

“Give it to him and let's get out of here.” 

Tho's answer to that was to seize all the 
gear out of my arms and thrust it back in 
the marketeer's face. The deal was off. 
Then it was on again, and I took the hat, 
too, and we left. No further moneys were 
required, 

Tho has his pride. 

AN EVEN EXCHANGE AT ARMY PX 


Later in the afternoon, while a tailor 
named Minh was doctoring up the jacket and 
trousers to suit my sartorial idiosyncracies, 
a correspondent friend took me over to the 
Army post exchange to keep me in nicotine 
until I got my own ration card for the six 
cartons a month. 

Here was a new kind of money. An even 
exchange, 1-1. A dollar for a dollar in MPC 
which means Military Payment Certificate. 

At last, I had lucked into a sound fiscal 
system, An eye for an eye. Even-steven. 

“Look, since I'll be getting a PX card of 
my own tomorrow, why don't I buy some of 
this other monkey money as long as we're 
here.” 

He took me firmly by the arm and guided 
me out the door. 

“I wouldn't let you do it. It's like dollars 
and pilasters. You get 120 for 1 almost any- 
where. Might as well take advantage of it. 
It’s part of that economic survival we were 
talking about. This is the way things are.” 

I stopped in my tracks. 

“Look. The dollar and piaster thing I can 
understand some, although arithmetic and 
I don't go very big together, A black market 
in stolen goods I can understand. A guy 
steals it, sells it to the market, the market 
gets what it can. But this PX money? How 
can you get more of it for your money? How 
does it work?” 

He laughed and shook his head. 


GIRLS PREFER MONEY TO LOTION 


“You're naive. The soldiers come to town 
to raise hell and they go to all these bars 
where they are privileged to buy B-girls 
drinks of tea. i 

“They call it whistea, so it sounds more 
honest. And the next thing, the soldier runs 
out of piasters. Well, he’s got this MPC, so 
the next thing he's spending that for about 
half what it’s worth. 

“Well, the girls don't want so much shav- 
ing lotion and stuff, they want money. In 
order to sell it, you have to get more of it 
than ever, otherwise you couldn't get a mar- 
ket. See?” 
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I saw all right, but I didn't answer because 
I was thinking about Jimmy Butsicaris and 
some of my bail bondsmen friends at home 
and how if they ever hear about the way 
things go over here, it'll look like the exodus 
from Egypt. 

I know guys who, unless there's some con- 
nive in it, they aren't even interested. 

And man, have they got connive here. 

If Premier Ky is serious about executing 
profiteers, he'll do more damage to the popu- 
lace than the Vietcong. 

Come to think of it, Ky’s form of justice 
might discourage my friends. It's so non- 
habit forming. 


Mr. Johnson and His Little Hatchet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the Cor- 
vallis Gazette-Times, Corvallis, Oreg., 
has just published an editorial which I 
think farily reflects the feeling many of 
us in Congress share concerning the sin- 
cerity of the Presidential cuts in our 
Nation’s education program. 

Because I feel strongly that these im- 
portant programs should not be pawns 
in a political game, I am inserting the 
editorial at this point in the RECORD: 

Mn. JOHNSON AND His LITTLE HATCHET 


President Johnson, in an effort to convince 
the Nation of his desire to decrease Federal 
spending, selected four education programs 
to absorb a nearly half billion dollar cut, 
His choices are significant. 

In making his pitch for prudence, the 
President picked one program—aid to fed- 
erally impacted areas—which has emerged 
unscathed from previous attacks by both 
Presidents Kennedy and Eisenhower, Con- 
gress, already on record as refusing to ac- 
quiesce to any pruning of impacted areas 
assistance, isn’t about to consent to this 
administration proposed cutback in 1966 
when many Members are up for reelection. 

The impacted areas program is well estab- 
lished and provides financial assistance to 
schools which serve children whose parents 
live and work on Federal property. Our 
Corvallis school budget carries an $84,000 
revenue item from this source so Mr. John- 
son’s determination to cut these funds has 
a direct effect locally. 

The President calls for reduction of $163.6 
million for school operating costs and 627.1 
million for construction. In our First Con- 
gressional District this would mean a de- 
crease from $233,009 to $48,044. Entitle- 
ments in Oregon would be cut from $2,020,- 
595 to $834,436. These are sizable slashes. 

They are part of the President's overall 
curtailment of school aid which would 
amount to $482.7 million in appropriations 
and $291.9 million in spending shaved this 
year from four educational programs. The 
others upon which Mr. Johnson would wield 
his ax are assistance to land-grant colleges 
($242,040 in Oregon chiefly at Oregon State 
University), direct Government loans for 
college students and Government participa- 
tion which supplies hot lunches and milk to 
school children. He proposes decreases of 
$179 million in the loan program and $101 
million in school food programs. 

Senator Wayne Morse, Chairman of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tees Education Subcommittee, has thun- 
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dered in opposition, “Open the window and 
let the Great Society ly out. That is ex- 
actly what this President is trying to do.” 
Nonsense. Never has a President been able 
to gage more accurately the mood and direc- 
tion of Congress than Johnson—he knew 
when he recommended the cuts they'd get 
nowhere. The reaction on Capitol Hill to 
the proposal to cut appropriations for these 
popular programs must be exactly what he 
anticipated. And we have no quarrel with 
the opposition. Substantial reductions 
should be made in the Federal budget, but 
somewhere else. 

And just incidentally, these proposed re- 
ductions were offset by other education pro- 
posals which lifted the Office of Education 
budget by $174 million over 1966 appropria- 
tions. This is pushing the Great Society 
out the window? 


Resolution Adopted by the Maryland 
House of Delegates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 21, 1966 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Maryland has made tremendous prog- 
ress in its educational system as a result 
of Federal assistance to Federal impacted 
school systems. However, if these funds 
are decreased, there will be numerous 
detrimental effects throughout the State 
and the education of our youth will be 
greatly impeded. 

Therefore, I commend to my colleagues 
attention the following resolution adopt- 
ed by the Maryland House of Delegates: 

House RESOLUTION 80 


House resolution to request the Maryland 
Senators and Congressmen to seek to re- 
tain the present level of funding pro- 
visions for Federal assistance to Federal 
impacted school systems 
Whereas Public Law 874 provides Federal 

financial assistance to school systems which 

have been declared to be im areas and 

Was amended in 1964 to make it possible for 

large cities to qualify by identifying a mini- 

mum of 3 percent of their public school 
children who are federally connected; and 
Whereas the Department of Education of 

Baltimore City is currently expending funds 

to conduct a survey to determine such eligi- 

bility of the Baltimore City School System; 
and 

Whereas several Maryland counties will be 
adversely affected by proposed changes in the 
level of funding; and 

Whereas the President of the United 

States has requested Congress to again 

amend Public Law 874 to change the level 

of funding for eligibility from the present 
rate of 3 percent to 6 percent of the num- 
ber of public school pupils enrolled: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates of 

Maryland, That it is hereby requested that 

the Maryland Senators and Representatives 

in seek to retain the present level 
of funding for Federal assistance to Federal 
impacted school systems; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Senators and Congressmen 


from Maryland. 
Marvin MANDEL, 


Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
James J. MAUSE, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Delegates. 
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Appointment Condemned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

STATEMENT By CONGRESSMEN AvGusTus F. 
HAWKINS, AND JOSEPH T. RESNICK, CON- 
DEMNING THE APPOINTMENT OF FORMER 
Policen CHIEF or INDIANOLA, Miss., To Heap 
OEO-FINANCED Poverty PROGRAM IN SUN- 
FLOWER COUNTY, Miss. 


We were appalled to learn over the week- 
end that the police chief of Indianola, Miss. 
Bryce Alexander, has just been named direc- 
tor of Sunflower County Progress, Inc. This 
organization is the antipoverty agency of 
Sunflower County, Miss., and last month re- 
ceived a grant of over $27,000 from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity for program devel- 
opment, 

Chief Alexander took an indefinite leave 
of absence from the Indianola police force, 
which he has headed since October 1, 1963. 
During this period, Negro citizens of that 
town have endured a continuing experience 
of terrorism, beatings, harassment, bomb- 
ings, and interference with their civil rights. 


The police department has not only been in- 
effective in combating these crimes, but has 


even participated in some of them. 

Indianola, a small municipality of 6,714 in- 
habitants, 56.1 percent of them Negroes, is 
the seat of the county government and is the 
largest settlement in Sunflower County, 
Miss. 


We refer you to “Papers Omitted in Print- 
ing Pursuant to Provisions of the Statutes 
Involving the Five Congressional Districts in 
the State of Mississippi, 89th Congress, Part 
I, Printed for Information of the Committee 
on House Administration.” Even a quick 
reading of the deposition of Chief of Police 
Alexander in this document relating to the 
contested Mississippi elections (pp. 853 to 
860 shows a picture of a man accustomed to 
using his badge to intimidate and oppress 
the Negro citizenry. 

In fact, by the police chief's own admis- 
sions under oath, he and his men broke up 
voter registration meetings on private prop- 
erty and arrested participants in Indianola. 
Chief Alexander describes quite clearly how 
he took a number of Negro citizens into cus- 
tody for picketing the segregated white li- 
brary. In his own words, “* * * they were 
not under arrest, they were brought in for 
questioning.” The chief also gives the de- 
tails of one of his deputies beating a Negro 
woman at a voter registration meeting and 
her subsequent arrest for “assault and bat- 
tery on a police officer." We understand that 
Chief Alexander's record is replete with other 
acts against Negroes, and by his own admis- 
sion, extensive arrests of civil rights workers. 

A striking example of the police depart- 
ment’s attitude toward terrorism, under 
Chief Alexander, occurred on the night of 
May 1, 1965. At 2:49 a.m. three private 
homes, housing civil rights workers, and one 
freedom house were blown up and destroyed 
by fire. According to an eyewitness a police- 
man was on duty 25 feet from the freedom 
house and saw two men running from the 
building shortly before the explosion. They 
were not detained. The eyewitness stated 
that he saw the two men and could recog- 
nize them. However, no arrests were made. 
Police later arrested civil rights workers who 
attempted to rescue records and belongings 
from the burning building. 


Last June Sunflower County Progress, Inc., 
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applied to the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity for a program development grant of 
$58,000. The application and the key mem- 
bers of the board were reviewed. On Feb- 
ruary 7, 1966, a grant of $27,700 was made. 
Evidently, up to that point the Office of 
Economic Opportunity did not find racists 
on the board of directors. However, now, 1 
month afer the grant, Police Chief Alexander 
is named as director—the man who will 
actually set up and operate the program. 
We charge Sunflower County with cynicism 
and bad faith, and of attempting to hood- 
wink the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

It is inconceivable that such persons like 
Alexander, who has been directly responsible 
for s0 much of the oppression of the Negro 
citizens of this area, could be placed in 
charge of a program almost totally fi- 
nanced by the U.S. Government to benefit 
these very same poverty-stricken citizens. 
Such actions as this appointment demon- 
strates precisely the basis for the objections 
that are being raised against the pending 
transfer of the Greenville Air Force Base to 
the State and local Mississippi governmental 
agencies. 

We believe that the Federal antipoverty 
programs will be used by the Mississippi 
governmental authorities to further sup- 
press the Negro population by preventing 
them from obtaining the very benefits that 
the antipoverty program was established to 
give them. Moreover, this scandalous action 
in the Mississippi Delta underscores the 
tragic error begin made by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in utilizing as a general 
policy local governmental agencies to operate 
these programs, as the Office of Economic 
Opportunity is even now doing In the Watts 
area of Los Angeles. 

Be it Watts or the Mississippi Delta, the 
time has come for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity to stop financing antipoverty pro- 
grams of local governments that continue to 
oppress poverty-stricken American citizens, 
an overly large percentage of whom aro 
Negro, 

Only a few days ago the Greenville, Miss., 
incidents gave rise to charges of oppression 
of the Negro population by some of the State 
and local governmental officials of Mississippi. 
The five Congressmen from Mississippi pro- 
tested in apparent outrage. We ask them 
now how they can explain Chief of Police 
Alexander's appointment to head the Sun- 
flower County poverty program. 

Last month, Mississippi's U.S. Senators were 
delivering speeches on the Senate floor con- 
demning the Office of Economic Opportunity 
for giving any funds at all to the Child De- 
velopment Group of Mississippi (Headstart), 
a private organization not controlled by any 
Official Misstssippl State or local agency. 
Chief Alexander's appointment demon- 
strates to us exactly what can be expected 
to happen when Mississippi's officials are 
given responsibilities of implementing pro- 
grams under the Poverty Act, instead of put- 
ting them into the hands of private agencies 
which will administer them fairly for the 
benefit of all the people, including the Negro 
citizens. 

We demand an immediate investigation by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity of Chief 
Alexander's appointment and of the extent 
of the involvement in Federal programs of 
racist officials and individuals in all of that 
agency's Mississippi programs. Furthermore, 
it is clear to us that no longer can the Office 
of Economic Opportunity continue to allow 
prejudiced local governments to corrupt and 
block the implementation of the Nation's 
war on poverty. 

We have sent the following telegrams to 
the President and to Mr. Shriver, the Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity: 

“Urge immediate investigation of appoint- 
ment of Indianola, Miss., Police Chief Bryce 
Alexander, to head Sunflower County, Miss., 
official poverty program. Alexander's record 
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of racist terror against Negroes makes his 
appointment absolutely monstrous and un- 
thinkabie. Suggest that complete inquiry 
into all Mississippi OEO programs adminis- 
tered by official Mississippi agencies is im- 
perative now.” 

(Norre.—In a historic decision on Saturday 
(March 12) the U.S. Court of Appeals, Fifth 
Circuit, ordered that new municipal elections 
must be held in Sunflower County because 
Negroes had been denied the opportunity to 
vote. Sunflower County has a population of 
45,750, 67.4 percent Negro (1960 census) .) 


Medical Laboratories and Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


- OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
there has come to my attention an article 
on the subject of “Medical Laboratories 
and Medicare,” written by my constitu- 
ent, Rose L. Berman, which appeared in 
the March 1966 issue of the Chemist, 
published by the American Institute of 
Chemists, Inc, It contains information 
pertaining to the medicare program. 

MEDICAL LABORATORIES AND MEDICARE 
(By Rose L. Berman, F.A.LC.) 

(Note—The author, who directs her own 
clinical laboratory, has long been active in 
clinical laboratory legislation in New York 
State.) 2 

In the recently enacted medicare law, medi- 
cal laboratories are included, both under the 
mandatory portion of the bill and under the 
supplementary, voluntary coverage section. 
This law, however, contains many shortcom- 
ings in regard to private clinical laboratories 
and amendments are required to rectify these 
parts of the law. 

Under the mandatory portion, coverage is 
included for laboratory tests for inpatients 
or outpatients only when such tests are fur- 
nished by a hospital. However, if the hos- 
pital laboratory director is a physician, the 
patient may be confronted with a separate 
bill for his professional services, though 
physicians’ fees are not covered under the 
mandatory portion of the medicare law. 

Additional coverage, if desired, under the 
supplementary, voluntary section of the 
medicare law, requires medicare beneficiaries 
to purchase a separate policy from the Fed- 
eral Government for $3 a month, which is 
matched by a $3 payment from the Federal 
Government. This coverage includes nine 
listings for items or services, one being pay- 
ment for physician's fees. 

The third listing covers: “(3) diagnostic 
X-ray tests, diagnostic laboratory tests and 
other diagnostic tests.“ 

However, after the ninth listing appears a 
sentence plus two more items concerned 
with laboratory tests: 

“No diagnostic tests performed in any lab- 
oratory which is independent of a physician’s 
office or a hospital shall be included within 
paragraph (3) unless such laboratory— 

“(10) if situated in any State in which 
State or applicable local law provides for 
licensing of establishments of this nature, 
(A) is licensed pursuant to such law, or (B) 
is approved by the agency of such State or 
locality responsible for licensing establish- 
ments of this nature, as meeting the stand- 
ards established for such licensing; and 

(11) meets such other conditions relating 
to the health and safety of individuals with 
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respect to whom such tests are performed as 
the Secretary may find necessary.” 

The supplementary laboratory tests por- 
tion of medicare law is accorded 13 lines of 
print and 4 subheadings, whereas the other 
8 items in this section are covered in 26 lines 
of print, All clinical scientists (chemists, 
microbiologists, biologists, etc.) and scien- 
tific societies should be alerted quickly, be- 
cause it is obvious that organized medicine 
will further succeed in its aims of monopo- 
lizing this field, to the detriment of the 
public as well as the clinical scientists, Sci- 
entific societies and scientists must let the 
1966 Congress and the people know how the 
public will be affected. We must make our- 
selves heard before the July 1, 1966, effective 
date of the medicare law. 

The following is my analysis of the situa- 
tion and some background information: 

A. PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 

1, Physician pathologists, aided by AMA, 
consistently declare that pathology is an 
integral part of the practice of medicine, 
their definition of pathology covering all 
phases of clinical laboratory testing. 

2. Not a single State licensing law for the 
practice of medicine in the United States 
makes clinical laboratory testing the practice 
of medicine. 

3. Clinical scientists are not practicing 
medicine. They would have been jailed 
many years ago for being illegal practition- 
ers of medicine, if they had been 80 prac- 
ticing. 

B. EFFECTS ON MEDICARE PATIENTS AND FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


1. Medicare hospitalized patients (with or 
without the voluntary, supplementary in- 
surance) may receive a bill from a physi- 
cian—hospital pathologist laboratory direc- 
tor—whom they have not hired and with 
whom they have never had contact; in other 
words, these patients can become captive 
patients of a physician who is not treating 
or diagnosing them. 

2. Medicare ambulatory patients, who are 
not carrying voluntary, supplementary in- 
surance, become unwilling “captive pa- 
tients,” being forced to go only to hospital 
clinics for laboratory tests. They may also 
receive a separate bill from the hospital 
physician-pathologist. 

3. It is inevitable that the premium rates 
for the voluntary, supplementary insurance 
shortly will have to be greatly increased both 
for the medicare recipients and the Federal 
Governments matching payments. 

4. Hospital laboratory facilities, already 
severely overtaxed, should not be used for 
ambulatory patients. 

C. LICENSING 


1. There are few States or localities that 
have licensing for our profession. Of these 
few (10) states, the licensing is essentially 
for “lay” individuals, physicians being ex- 
cluded from coverage in most of the licens- 
ing provisions. In one State, New Hamp- 
shire, the board of registration in medicine 
(not a legislative body) decide, by regula- 
tion, that only a physician may be a labora- 
tory director. t 

2. In those States and/or localities where 
there is no licensing, scientists who have 
their own laboratories may not be allowed to 
do tests on medicare patients. Any practic- 
ing physician, however, merely by virtue of 
having an M.D. degree, automatically has his 
laboratory covered by medicare. 

3. There is no provision that the labora- 
tory performing the tests bill only the patient 
or the Government directly, thus allowing 
three loopholes: (a) the practicing physi- 
clans could bill the patient or the Govern- 
ment for laboratory tests they never did, 
such tests having been performed by an out- 
side private laboratory; (b) the practicing 
physicians could order unnecessary labora- 
tory tests, for economic gain; (c) the prac- 
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ticing physicians could make lucrative eco- 
nomic” arrangements with private labora- 
tories, for unearned gain. 


D. WHAT WE CAN DO 


1. Support the amendment to medicare 
law introduced by Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
which restores hopsital laboratory tests to a 
hospital service, and eliminates a possible 
separate billing by the hospital pathologist 
laboratory director. 

2, Advise Congress of the shortcomings of 
the medicare law and ask for amendments to 
correct these, namely: 

(a) Billing for laboratory tests must be 
direct from the laboratory performing the 
tests to the recipient of the laboratory serv- 
ice, the patient, or to the patient’s insurance 
carrier—the U.S. Government. 

(b) Since laboratory tests are not diag- 
nostic, the modifying adjective in the law, 
“diagnostic laboratory tests,” must be re- 
moved, to read instead, laboratory tests.“ 

(e) Since the M.D. degree of and by itself 
does not make the holder of it a clinical 
scientist capable of performing and/or di- 
recting the performance of laboratory tests, 
that provision of this law which gives cover- 
age automatically to a “laboratory” in a 
physician's office must be deleted from the 
law. 

(d) Competent clinical scientists who 
have private laboratories in States (40 such 
States) where there is no licensing are 
threatened with exclusion from medicare. 
This serious error must be rectified. 

(e) Patients have freedom in choosing 
their own private physicians, but they have 
been denied freedom of choice of medical 
laboratory (see Part B, 2) and this must be 
corrected. 

(f) Many hospital laboratories utilize the 
service of private laboratories. Under medi- 
care, however, outpatient laboratory tests 
must be done in the hospital “or in other 
facilities operated by or under the supervi- 
sion of the hospital or its organized med- 
ical staff.” Since private laboratories are not 
connected with hospitals nor are they under 
the supervision of such hospitals, private 
laboratories will no longer be able to do tests 
for hospitals, to the detriment of the pa- 
tients, since many hospital laboratories are 
already overtaxed or do not perform many 
tests because of the lack of proper person- 
nel. This situation must be corrected by 
amendment to medicare. 

3. We must also advise Congress and the 
public that: 

(a) State licensing in this field is an abso- 
lute necessity in all States and such licensing 
must cover all clinical scientists and the 
physicians who profess to practice the clini- 
cal sciences, whether pathologists or prac- 
ticing physicians. Organized medicine has 
consistently opposed, and will continue to 
fight, licensing for this profession, to the 
detriment of the public welfare. 

(b) The laboratory section of the medicare 
law will inveitably discourage desperately 
needed scientists from entering this vital 
field, which is already plagued by a critical 
shortage. 

(c) All private clinical laboratories must 
be owned and directed by the same indi- 
vidual, thus eliminating the many rackets 
that are now plaguing this field and also 
a the anarchic situations that 
exist. 

If these revisions are made in the medicare 
law, and every Member of Congress and the 
people are advised of the situation and its 
deleterious effect on the public, the clinical 
scientists, and the medicare program, we will 
have made a beginning on the task of ele- 
vating the present inferior status of respon- 
sible clinical scientists to their rightful posi- 
tion as providers of much-needed services for 
the public welfare. 
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Brinkmanship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
recent developments in Vietnam have 
brought a spasm of proposals on how to 
deal with the situation. A news story by 
Richard Dougherty and an editorial in 
the Des Moines Register are of particu- 
lar interest. Feeling that this is a matter 
of extreme importance, I am putting 
them in the Recorp for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 

BrRInKMANSHIP PLEA BY GOP 
(By Richard Dougherty) 

WASHINGTON —A call for a “brinkmanship” 
brand of foreign policy which would show 
the Russians that a “nuclear war would be 
more costly to the Soviet Union than to the 
United States,” has been issued by the Re- 
publican Congressional Committee. 

Castigating the “purely defensive attitude” 
of President Johnson in dealing with the cold 
war, the GOP group urges a “bolder” alterna- 
tive which envisions the following course of 
action: 

The military use of outer space “if neces- 


U.S.-aided invasion of Red China by Chi- 
nese Nationalists if there ls Red Chinese in- 
tervention in Vietnam.” 

A message to North Vietnam that “unless 
it ceases further aggression, its own existence 
may be at stake.” 

These and related hardline positions are 
contained in the editorial of the congres- 
sional committee’s March newsletter, The 
committee's principal purpose is to raise 

money for the campaigns of GOP House 
Members. It is headed by Representative 
Bos Wiis0n, of California. 

The tone as well as specific recommenda- 
tions of the editorial are in considerable con- 
trast to the foreign policy pronouncements 
of the Republican Coordinating Committee 
the top policy body of the GOP and osten- 
sibly the party’s official voice. 

The coordinating committee has generally 
followed the lead of Senate Minority Leader 
Evererr Dinxsen, Republican, of Dlinois, in 
supporting the President in foreign affairs. 

In urging a return to “brinkmanship,” the 
congressional committee declares that “we 
cannot forget that we owe our past victories 
in the cold war to ‘brinkmanship’ and our 
failures to its absence.” It adds: “So long 
as our enemies wage little wars and practice 
brinkmanship, we are compelled to do so— 
or go from retreat to retreat.” 


A RETURN To BRINKMANSHIP 


“Brinkmanship” has been a bad word to 
most people since it was coined by critics 
of John Foster Dulles, the Eisenhower Secre- 
tary of State who once wrote that “going to 
the brink of war“ was a “necessary art“ 
under cold war conditions. 

Now an editorial in the March newsletter 
of the Republican Congressional Committee 
calls on President Johnson to return to 
brinkmanship. 

“We cannot forget that we owe our past 
victories in the cold war to ip’ 
and our failures to its absence,” the news- 
letter says. “So long as our enemies wage 
little wars and practice brinkmanship, we 
are compelled to do so—or go from retreat 
to retreat.” 

These are wild words, coming from sup- 
posedly conservative, responsible repre- 
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senatives of the people. Any party out of 
power is tempted to take extreme positions 
to make the ins“ look timid and unenter- 
prising. But this is nuclear war they are 
talking about. “Nuclear war would be more 
costly to the Soviet Union than to the 
United States,” the newsletter alleges, and 
it wants U.S. foreign policy to make it clear 
to the Russians that this Is so. 

But is it so? And are the costs reason- 
able? 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
estimated in January that a surpise all-out 
Soviet missile attack on the United States 
would kill some 70 percent of the U.S. popu- 
lation. He estimated that if the attack 
wiped out all but one-fifth of American 
missile strength, an American counterattack 
would still kill one-third of the Russian 
population and destory one-half of the 
Soviet industrial capacity. 

These estimates are based on unprovable 
assumptions, but the order of magnitude 
on the two sides rings true. Geography 
and first-strike doctrine both make the 
United States more vulnerable. If McNamara 
is right, or anywhere nearly so, the United 
States would suffer far more than Russia 
from a nuclear war—but both sides would 
suffer blows which are ungcceptable“ 
that is, no sane statesman would risk them. 
A US. surprise attack might reverse the 
proportions, but not the unacceptability. 

There is a good deal of concern nowadays 
that the Chinese Communist leadership is 
in some degree paranoid“ on the subject of 
nuclear war, and has been for years. Now 
Red China has its first nuclear weapons, 
We would hate to think that U.S. Republi- 
can Congressmen shared the same delusions 
of grandeur and persecution, the same cal- 
lousness about the lives of hundreds of mil- 
Uons of human beings. 

Any government has to take risks, and 
the Johnson administration 1s taking rather 
greater ones than we feel happy about. But 
does it make sense to press the President to 
take vastly greater ones? 

In a situation of nuclear threat and coun- 
terthreat, and of rapidly escalating non- 
nuclear war, it is not possible either to 
withdraw, or hold, or fight harder without 
grave danger. But surely it is wise to be 
very cautious about escalation, and to keep 
seeking ways to deescalate, keep seeking ways 
to get the struggle back into peaceful forms. 

In Dulles’ day, the cold war was two-sided, 
now it is many-sided. In his day, drawing 
lines and threatening war if the other side 
crossed them seemed to work. Today all 
sides cross the lines of the other sides and 
jump over them into faraway countries with 
the greatest of ease. In Dulles’ day, the 
United States spent millions, but killed no- 
body. Today we are killing thousands and 
threatening to kill millions in the name of 
“freedom,” while the badly divided Com- 
munist camp” kills thousands and threatens 
millions in the name of “liberation.” 


A Coherent Transportation Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Daily News recently editorialized 
on President Johnson’s proposal to estab- 
lish a new Department of Transporta- 
tion. “It makes good sense,” the edi- 
torial said. I agree with that statement 
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and with the other comments in the 

editorial, and I insert in the Recor the 

Daily News’ editorial of March 4, 1966: 
SOLVING THE TRANSPORT MAZE 

President Johnson's proposal for a De- 
partment of Transportation in the Cabinet 
makes good sense. Transportation now ac- 
counts for one out every six dollars spent 
in the United States. Last year the Nation 
paid $120 billion to move people and goods— 
more than the entire gross national product 
in 1940. 

From the administrative point of view, 
the logic is unassailable for drawing together 
the 35 Federal agencies that spend $6 bil- 
lion annually overseeing and subsidizing 
transportation. 

The new Department could also provide 
the Nation a coherent transportation policy, 
for the first time in its history. The very 
growth of the industry—or group of indus- 
tries—has brought in its wake problems of 
such complexity that they defy State lines 
and piecemeal planning and suggest the need 
for coordinated policymaking. 

Mr, Johnson has elected not to include 
the economic regulatory agencies in the 
new Department. In any long-range plan- 
ning these departments probably ought to be 
included. But political expediency appar- 
ently dictates that the thorny problem of 
the regulatory agencies and their special re- 
lationship to the various branches of the 
transportation industry not be tackled now. 

Of greater importance is to make a start 
on planning the Nation’s transportation tu- 
ture. A Cabinet Department offers an in- 
valuable taking-off point. 


‘ 


Traveler, Beware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ican cruise ships have the highest safety 
standards in the world. 

Unfortunately, however, 9 out of every 
10 cruise passengers sail from U.S. ports 
on foreign ships. 

Far too many foreign cruise ships are 
overage and unsafe. Every American un- 
doubtedly remembers the horrifying 
tragedy of the Yarmouth Castle—a for- 
eign cruise vessel which caught fire and 
sank with a loss of 89 lives. 

As an aftermath of the Yarmouth 
Castle tragedy, many Americans became 
aware for the first time of the efforts of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee to impose U.S. safety 
standards on foreign vessels carrying 
US. citizens as passengers. The chair- 
man of our Maritime Committee, En- 
warp A. Garmatz, of Maryland, re- 
sponded to the American traveling pub- 
lic by naming a special board of consult- 
ants to study the Yarmouth Castle sink- 
ing and make recommendations to the 
committee. The consultants are ex- 
pected to make their recommendations 
known to us within the very near future, 
Mr. Speaker, and I understand that their 
recommendations will include proposed 
courses of legislative action. 

Chairman Garmatz and the members 
of the Maritime Committee are looking 
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forward to an opportunity to respond 
forcefully to the need that exists for 
protecting U.S. citizens from sailings 
aboard substandard vessels. 

One indication of the traveling public’s 
concern is*evident in the publication in 
the April 1966 issue of Changing Times 
of an article entitled “Traveler, Beware.” 
This article in Mr. Kiplinger's fine pe- 
riodical reviews our House Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee’s recent activities in 
connection with cruise traffic regulation. 

I believe it would be useful to give 
every Member of this body an opportu- 
nity to read “Traveler, Beware,” and I 
would like to have it appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The article foliows: 

‘TRAVELER, BEWARE 

Long, long ago when camel caravans were 
new, some sharpshooting travel agent no 
doubt hawked “luxury trips across the des- 
ert-at cutrate prices.” 

No doubt he found many customers eager 
to pay good shekels for a good buy. 

And doubtless it came to pass that some 
of these unsuspecting travelers found them- 
selves riding mangy, overage dromedaries 
and stopping at second-class oases, if indeed 
they ever got past the city gates at all. 

Alas, in all the centuries since, the unscru- 
pulous promoter has not become extinct. 

He's still at large today, working the same 
ancient wiles: enticement, misrepresenta- 
tion, deception, fraud. 

He preys on teachers and students, taking 
money for illegal charter flights, often with 
no thought of ever arranging for an airplane. 

He preys on unsophisticated vacationers, 
booking them on glamor-filled cruises aboard 
creaky floating Junkyards that more than 
once have proved to be fiery deathtraps. 

He may even be linked with the jet swindle 
set, an international ring of con men and 
thieves whose specialties include that appeal- 
ing item, the cut-price ticket. 

And you, in all innocence, could become 
his victim. 

The sad truth is that the blameless traveler 
has scant protection against those who would 
mislead or deceive him. Official agencies 
lack either vigor or authority or both. In- 
dustry groups concerned often tend to put 
their own interests first. 

So your best protection against disappolnt- 
ed hopes or personal loss—or risk to life it- 
self—is your own awareness, good sense, and 
familiarity with facts such as those related 
here: 

A SAFETY CRISIS ON CRUISE SHIPS—BUT WHO 
CARES ENOUGH TO END IT? 

Consider the Yarmouth Castle, which you 
recall. caught fire on a voyage from Miami 
last November and sank 60 miles off Nassau 
with a loss of 89 lives. 

Three months earlier, a congressional com- 
mittee had held hearings on a series of bills 
to reguiate cruise traffic. The bills were an 
aftermath of indignation aroused during the 
summer of 1964 when hundreds of passengers 
expecting to sall on the Riviera Prima and 
the same Yarmouth Castle had been left 
stranded on New York piers. 

Most of the bills were directed at the ques- 
tionable financial responsibility of cruise op- 
erators, which accounted for the cancella- 
tions and strandings. But one called, pro- 
phetically, for strict safety inspections of 
cruise ships flying foreign flags. This meas- 
ure was offered by Representative WILLIAM 
S. ManLtann, a California Republican who 
had become disturbed when the 33-year-old 
Lakonia, sailing from England under Greek 
registry. sank in flames at sea on a 1963 
. cruise with 155 passengers perish- 

“What assurances do we now have that a 
fate similar * * * does not lie in wait for 
our citizens?” Manns demanded. 
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“Old ships do not fade away. They are 
employed in the American cruise trades * * . 
All too often haye unwary passengers placed 
life and limb in jeopardy * * * or suffered 
severe discomfort owing to substandard 
conditions, or lost their savings when some 
irresponsible cruise operator has canceled 
the sailing at the last moment.” 

Certainly the safety crisis was no secret 
even before these hearings took place. The 
preceding summer the New York Bureau of 
Consumer Frauds and Protection in the office 
of Attorney General Louis J. Lefkowitz had 
asked the Coast Guard to make special in- 
port inspections of defects in the Riviera 
Prima. Five years earlier the Coast Guard 
had found foreign cruise liners sailing from 
Miami could not launch their boats within 
the maximum allowable 10 minutes. And 
the National Maritime Union had warned 
travel agents and anyone who would listen: 
“Beware floating firetraps. Substandard for- 
eign-flag cruise ships can turn your holiday 
into a holocaust.” 

During the hearings, much discussion cen- 
tered on the Yarmouth Castle. It was built 
in the United States in 1927 and known as the 
Evangeline in the Boston-Nova Scotia trade 
before being renamed and transferred to Pan- 
amanian registry. John E. Smith, Jr., who at 
the time of the cancellations was president 
of the Caribbean Crulse Lines, which was 
agent for the owners of the Yarmouth Castle, 


told of its 1964 misfortunes, more than a. 


year before its final “holiday holocaust.” 

“The vessel failed to maintain its contract 
speed,” he recalled, “ran out of water, short 
of fuel, and operated better than 15 hours 
late on each of the four sailings that she 
completed. When it rained, the roof leaked 
with water dropping in the main lounge. 
The ship's machinery finally broke down 
when, according to the surveyor's report, the 
chief engineer added salt water to the 
boilers.” 

All this was spread on the record, remem- 
ber, before the Varmouthi Castle sailed on her 
last tragic cruise. 

ManLrann's bill was not passed. In fact, it 
got short shrift. One Government bureau 
after another flatly opposed it or dodged 
rather than take a position. 

The Federal Trade Commission pleaded 
that its authority did not extend to advertis- 
ing by common carrier (though it actually 
does extend to misleading advertising by 
tourist agencies). 

The Treasury was against the bill because 
it would affect trade relations. 

Commerce said it would be bad for the 
balance of payments, 

State claimed it would harm foreign rela- 
tions. 

Navy feared it would endanger national 
defense. 

YES, REGISTRY DOES MATTER 

The heart of the issue is the difference 
between U.S. registry and foreign registry. 
Nine out of ten cruise passengers from U.S. 
ports sail on foreign ships, over half flying 
the fiags of Liberia and Panama, so this is a 
difference that matters. 

Since 1934, when the Morro Castle burned 
off Asbury Park, N.J., killing 125 persons, this 
country’s maritime regulations have become 
the world’s strictest. They require extensive 
firefighting equipment, rigidly restrict the 
use of wood, and demand draperies and fur- 
nishings of fire-resistant materials. They 
specify how many fire doors must be where, 
call for fire detection and sprinkler systems, 
and set standards for bulkhead and compart- 
ment design. 

Other nations prefer adherence to the Safe- 
ty of Life at Sea Conventions (SOLAS), 
which are far more accommodating. The 
1948 convention, for example, applies its reg- 
ulations only to ships built after 1952. The 
1960 convention, adopted after the Stock- 
holm-Andrea Doria collision, did not take 
effect until 1965. All ships built earlier are 
exempt as long as they are certified as com- 
plying with the requirements in effect at 
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the time they were built. The Yarmouth 
Castle, for instance, was certified by reason 
of compliance with provisions of the 1914 
convention, which contained no fire regula- 
tions. Furthermore, a certificate issued by 
one signatory to a convention has to be ac- 
cepted by all others. 

Thus, these artful provisions perpetuate 
standards found to be inadequate in the past 
and provide a convenient legalistic device 
for evading the U.S. standards of today. 
They explain why the runaway fleet of old 
American-built ships ready for the scrap 
heap now fly flags of convenience, especially 
Liberlan and Panamanian, which have the 
lowest standards of all. Under these banners, 
owners are free to ignore construction, in- 
spection, overhaul, and age-limit regula- 
tions—and also free to sail in and out of 
U.S. ports and to carry American passengers. 

“By reducing the amount of cruising that 
is done to the Caribbean, the bills would 
have an adverse effect upon the economies 
of the Caribbean islands, including the 
Virgin Islands,” opined the Maritime 
Administrator. 

Only the Coast Guard spokesman was so 
bold as to allow—when prodded by ques- 
tloning—that “we would like to have the 
world comply to the standards that the 
United States has established.” 

But no Government official, not a single 
one stood up to state the tragically plain 
fact: The lives of Americans sailing aboard 
substandard vessels of foreign registry need 
protection, desperately. 

Yet as William H. Penrose, an authority 
on maritime affairs and staff member of the 
Maritime Transportation Research Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences, com- 
mented later: “Our public officials appar- 
ently decided the best course of action was 
inaction.” 

Inaction was the choice of private groups, 
too—the Hotel Association of New York City, 
the American Society of Travel Agents, the 
Caribbean Tourist Association, American 
Express Co., the National Association of 
Meat Purveyors. All declared the Mailliard 
bill would be detrimental to their interests. 

Only the Committee of American Steam- 
ship Lines and the AFL-CIO maritime com- 
mittee backed the proposal. Of course, they 
too had their special interests to serve. 
However, nobody disputed Hoyt Haddock, 
the union man, when he testified that safety 
conditions on these ships were horrible. 

A classic example is the Acapulco, built in 
1923, formerly the Nassau and also formerly 
the Europa, Rimutako, and Mongolia, It 
passed into Mexican hands in 1961 and when 
it came into a U.S. port for its first crulse, 
the Coast Guard inspected and rejected it on 
U.S. standards, since Mexico was not a SOLAS 
signatory. Mexico solved this problem in jig 
time by joining the convention. 

Lloyd's Register is filled with biographies 
of overage ships that have undergone c 
in name and color. In the Caribbean trade 
are the Bahama Star, age 35, formerly Arosa 
Star, Puerto Rico, Borinquen, Panamanian 
registry; the Florida, age 35, Liberian registry; 
the Arkadia, age 35, formerly New Australia 
and Monarch of Bermuda, Greck ; the 
Queen Frederica, age 39, formerly the Atlan- 
tic, Matsonia, Malolo, Greek registry; the 
Yarmouth, age 39, formerly Yarmouth Castle 
and Queen of Nassau, Panamanian registry; 
and the Franca C, a venerable 52, formerly 
the Roma and Medina, Italian registry. All 
sail to and from U.S. ports. 

HOW TO COME HOME HAPPY 

What can be done? Seven States (Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Ulinois, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, New York, California) now 
have honest label laws requiring foreign ship- 
ping lines to state country of registry in 
their advertising. Extremely unpopular 
among affected steamship companies and 
their ad agencies, these laws are often hon- 
ored with such smali-print obscuring phrases 
as “all Italian crew—Liberian registry” or 
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“fully classified by the American Bureau of 
Shipping" (which rates ships for insurance 
purposes only). 

They are halfway measures at best. Con- 
gress could treat cruise traffic to and from our 
ports as domestic trade and thereby reserve 
it to ships flying the U.S. flag. But this 
would not necessarily bring higher standards 
aboard foreign ships. 

The best answer is to extend our safety 
legislation to all passenger ships trading with 
the United tSates, just as civil aviation laws 
cover foreign airliners landing at American 
airfields. 

Meantime, the October 1964 advice by 
Changing Times is still valid: For a comfort- 
able and carefree cruise, watch your step be- 
fore you walk the gangplank. Ships adver- 
tised as “completely new“ are likely to be 
reconditioned old timers. Check with some- 
one who has traveled on the v-ssel you have 
in mind. Find out whether the ship has 
stabilizers and complete air conditioning. 
Ask who operates it and when it was built. 

Although your travel agent may forget to 
tell you, American ships have the highest 
safety standards in the world. The cele- 
brated giant ocean liners that run on regular 
schedules also stress safety as well as service. 
An admonition: Be cautious about booking 
on a ship that's more than 15 or 20 years old. 


Rev. Spurgeon E. Crayton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased yesterday to have as my guest the 
Reverend Spurgeon E. Crayton, pastor of 
the Holy Trinity Baptist Church of 
Amityville, N. v., and to be present on the 
House floor to hear him deliver the open- 
ing prayer, the first clergyman from the 
Second Congressional] District to do so. 

The Reverend Crayton was born in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and attended New York 
University and Philadelphia Bible Col- 
lege and before his current pastorate was 
assigned to Calvary Baptist Church at 
Easthampton, N.Y. His active work as 
program chairman of the ministerial fel- 
lowship committee and his position as as- 
sistant secretary to the Eastern Baptist 
Association are evidence of his reputa- 
tion as one of the leading young clergy- 
men in New York. 

The humble, but moving and meaning- 
ful prayer said by Reverend Crayton 
bears repetition: 

Psalms 133: 1: Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity. 

Our Father in Heaven, grant that we may 
now be drawn together in unity and in 
spirit. May these days of crisis, which try 
our souls and tend to harden them, create 
within us new resources and capacities, en- 
abling us to follow the loftiest ideas without 
fear and without faltering. Grant that 
amidst the yearnings of our troubled world 
and through the storm of human indiffer- 
ence, we may hear the voice of Our Great 
Captain of life's mighty ocean saying, Peace 
be still.” 

Bless our leaders and Nation in the name 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

Amen. 
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Golden Passport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Assateague Island National Seashore, 
which was authorized in the first session 
of this Congress, is located in my dis- 
trict. Undoubtedly, this will be an area 
where literally millions of people will be 
able to enjoy the beauties of nature and 
the broad white sand beaches of our At- 
lantic coastline. 

A major portion of the funds for the 
purchase and development of the sea- 
shore will result from moneys gathered 
in the land and water conservation fund. 
The $7 golden passport is a good buy in 
anyone’s book. I am pleased to have 
purchased mine recently, and certainly 
encourage all other Members of this body 
to participate. 

The golden passport will provide you 
with entry privileges to some 7,000 Fed- 
eral recreation areas. 

For $7 you can buy a golden passport. 

It will provide you with entry privi- 
leges to some 7,000 Federal recreation 
areas. 

The golden passport is offered in 1966 
as a part of Operation Golden Eagle, a 
program designed to attract grassroot 
support of a nationwide effort to promote 
wise conservation practices. 

The 1966 permit is valid for an entire 
year—from April 1 to March 31, 1967. 

The golden passport will admit you and 
all the people traveling with you in a pri- 
vate vehicle an unlimited number of 
times to all the Federal recreation areas 
commonly entered by automobile. 

The golden passport also will admit you 
alone, regardless of how you travel, to all 
Federal recreation areas that charge en- 
trance fees. This means that you per- 
sonally can use the golden passport to 
enter Federal recreation areas as many 
times as you wish, whether you walk in, 
travel by commercial bus, or go by some 
other means. 

That is an outstanding outdoor recrea- 
tion bargain. It fits very well with the 
theme of Operation Golden Eagle: Use, 
enjoy, and help expand, your great Amer- 
ican outdoor land.” 

The golden passport is for sale at the 
offices of Federal land managing agen- 
cies, at entry points to Federal recrea- 
tion areas, at offices of the American 
Automobile Association, and by mail from 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 

Where else can you gain entrance to 
hundreds of millions of acres of recrea- 
tion land across the Nation—boasting 
some of our finest scenery, hiking trails, 
campgrounds, and other attractions—for 
such a modest price? 

But that is only part of the bargain. 

In addition to being a permit for you 
to use and enjoy, the golden passport is 
your personal commitment to help pre- 
serve our outdoor heritage. 

The $7 you spend for a golden permit 
goes into the land and water conserva- 
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tion fund. Secretary of the Interior 
Udall has called on Americans to help 
endow the Nation’s future outdoor rec- 
reation areas through purchase of the $7 
golden permit. 

By participating as partners in con- 
servation, Secretary Udall explained, we 
buy a share of a particular recreation 
area, park, or forest, or perhaps a quiet 
green spot near a great city where chil- 
dren can play. 

The Land and Water Conservation 
Fund not only provides the muscle we 
need to help retain our national heritage. 
It is a symbol of our determination to 
save and create outdoor beauty in wilder- 
ness areas or near our homes. 

All the States have signified a need 
for the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. 

Through the fund, States are able to 
plan, acquire, and develop needed out- 
door recreation areas with a constant 
source of matching grants to assist them. 

Money from the sale of the $7 permit 
is a major source of revenue to the fund. 
When you buy a permit, you show that 
you desire to provide outdoor recreation 
opportunities to meet demands in your 
State and your community. 

You make a tangible contribution to- 
ward meeting tomorrow's outdoor recre- 
ation needs. 

You also join the increasing army of 
public spirited citizens who are marshal- 
ing their resources to improve the Na- 
tion’s outdoor recreation facilities— 
State, local, and Federal. 

This reflects a new national awareness 
of the need for preservation and en- 
hancement of our open space. This new 
awareness has gained impetus from 
many sources—from the President, the 
Congress, the State and localities, con- 
servation organizations, and interested 
private citizens. 

The President has reflected genuine 
concern for the physical appearance of 
the Nation as well as the challenges faced 
in providing adequate public recreation 
opportunities for everyone. 

What are some of the reasons behind 
the new feeling regarding conservation? 
There are many, but I will cite only three 
of them. 

These three reasons can be abbreviated 
by three letters—P-U-T. 

P stands for population, which is grow- 
ing rapidly. By the year 2000, some 350 
million Americans will use our resources. 
The amount of new leisure will burden 
our outdoor recreation areas and facili- 
ties. Power and water consumption will 
increase dramatically. Land values will 
rise sharply. 

U means urbanization. In the next 35 
years our cities and metropolitan arcas 
will expand increasingly. Before the end 
of the present century, more than 75 per- 
cent of our people will live in cities and 
environs. 

Crowding people into metropolitan 
areas often denies them access to beauty 
and ancient outdoor values long-cher- 
ished by American tradition. Open 
space must be set aside to meet future 
metropolitan needs, 

T is for technology, where tremendous 
advances are being made. Progress has 
its waste products—junked automobiles, 
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air and water pollutants, and the poison 
of some chemicals, to mention a few. 
As one writer succinctly stated: “Our 
effluents tend to exceed our affluence.” 

Your purchase of the $7 gold-colored 
permit will put financial strength where 
it is most needed to help solve some of 
our most pressing conservation problems. 

Many new and improved outdoor rec- 
reation opportunities are needed by the 
State, their cities and counties, and at 
Federal areas. The Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act created a source 
from which Congress may appropriate 
money to provide urgently needed public 
outdoor recreation areas and facilities. 

States and certain Federal agencies 
are eligible to receive money from the 
land and water conservation fund. 
States may allocate portions of the 
money they receive from the fund to 
their cities, counties, and other non-Fed- 
eral public agencies. The program will 
continue under present law through 
1989. 

During the 1965-66 fiscal years Con- 
gress appropriated $141 million from the 
fund for State and Federal purposes. 
Of this amount, nearly $95 million will 
go to the States and their political sub- 
divisions and $46 million to Federal 
agencies. 

Two-fifths of the amount apportioned 
to the States is divided equally among 
all the States, and three-fifths is appor- 
tioned on the basis of population, out- 
of-State visitor use, and Federal recrea- 
tion resources and programs in the 
States. Matching grants from the fund 
made by the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion already are producing improvements 
in State and local recreation oppor- 
tunities. 

Fund grants have been used to assist 
a number of the States in preparing 
their initial statewide outdoor recreation 
plans. Most of the States have received 
some matching money to acquire or de- 
velop outdoor recreation areas and facili- 
ties. By the end of 1966, it is expected 
that all the States will have received 
money from the fund. 

The fund derives revenue from the 
sale of the annual permit and other Fed- 
eral recreation admission and user fees; 
the sale of surplus Federal real prop- 
erty; and the Federal motorboat fuels 
tax. 


Fees from the sale of the entrance per- 
mits and user charges provide sub- 
stantial revenues to the land and water 
conservation fund. In 1965, the first 
year of the annual Federal permit, ap- 
proximately $7 million accrued to the 
fund through sales of entrance permits 
and user fees. 

By purchasing an annual permit, you 
register your support of an effort that 
reaches your own neighborhood. For 
the first time, a Federal channel exists 
through which State and local govern- 
ments can receive the assistance they 
have needed for some years. That is one 
of the significant features of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act. 

Another important feature is that the 
Act helps put the Nation's public outdoor 
recreation program on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. Congress will not appropriate any 
more money from the Fund than total 
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receipts permit. When you and I buy 
annual Federal permits, we put our cash 
down to help acquire and develop 
urgently-needed public recreation areas. 
The more recreation permits are sold, 
the more money will be available for 
State, local, and Federal purposes. 

Thomas Jefferson once said: 

The care of human life and happiness 
+ » + is the first and only legitimate object 
of good Government. 


There are few purposes more closely 
related to human life and happiness 
than those that can be accomplished by 
the States, their political subdivisions, 
and the Federal Government under the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson stated in 
his Natural Beauty Message to Congress: 

A growing population is swallowing up 
areas of natural beauty with its demand for 
living space, and is placing increased demand 
on overburdened areas of recreation and 
pleasure. 

We must not only protect the countryside 
and saye it from destruction, we must re- 
store what has been destroyed and salvage 
the beauty and charm of our cities. Our 
conservation must be not just the classic 
conservation of protection and development, 
but a creative conservation of restoration 
and innovation. Its concern is not with 
nature alone, but with the total relation 
between man and the world around him. 
Its object is not just man’s welfare, but the 
dignity of man’s spirit. 


It would be difficult to espouse higher 
objectives than those voiced by President 
Jefferson and President Johnson. 

With the full participation of every- 
one, our Nation can reach those objec- 
tives. Your participation is important. 
Your support of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act through a pur- 
chase of a golden passport is most wel- 
come, j 

Thank you. 


The Right To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few years, we have been continu- 
ally faced with the demands of many of 
our citizens that they be permitted to 
exercise their rights, 

One right—the right to know—is now 
being brought to the forefront, not by 
demonstrations but by those in the news 
media. 

On editorial supporting the right to 
know appeared recently in the Gatlin- 
burg Press of Gatlinburg, Tenn., and I 
would like to include it at this point in 
the Recorp, as I wholeheartedly agree 
with this position: 

Tue Ricut To Know 

More and more informed commentators are 
expressing concern over an excess of secrecy 
within the Government. The public, 
they believe, is being deprived of vital infor- 
mation which it has the right to know. 
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It is obvious that the secret label must be 
attached to certain facts and programs in- 
volving the national security. But that, cer- 
tainly, is as far as the withholding of infor- 
mation should ever be allowed to go. The 
danger is that secrecy may be used to cover 
up mistakes, misjudgments, and situations 
which would prove highly unpalatable to the 
voters. 

The right to know is an essential protec- 
tion for a free people. To deny that right is 
to use a tool of the dictators, 


“The Fraud of ‘Canned News’ ” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleagues will recall the 
great furor that arose recently with re- 
spect to allegations concerning managed 
news. My purpose today is to place be- 
fore the House an article concerning 
managed editorials. The article of which 
I speak is entitled The Fraud of Canned 
News'.“ Written by Ray Denison, it ap- 
pears in the March issue of the Federa- 
tionist, the official monthly magazine of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Mr. Denison is a member of the AFI 
CIO Department of Public Relations. I 
stress this identification so that there 
may be no question as to the source of 
the material which I am about to place 
before the House. I also call attention 
to the fact that the article is subtitled 
“A Case Study on 14(b)” and state for 
the Recorp that I am the principal spon- 
sor of H.R. 77, a bill that would repeal 


‘section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


So much for identification. 

Although this article speaks quite elo- 
quently for itself, I do want to empha- 
size the fact that these “canned” edi- 
torials and the so-called news services 
that purvey them appear to be on the 
increase. It is gratifying, therefore, that 
Publishers’ Auxiliary in its edition of 
March 26 has editorialized on the use 
and abuse of the canned editorial. This 
commentary, which I am pleased to set 
forth herewith, makes mention. too, of 
“Big Brother PR specialists at all levels 
of State and Federal Government.” 
What, one wonders, does the auxiliary 
make of the private public relations firms 
and their modus operandi? For a can- 
did account of how such a firm operates, 
I am pleased to place before my col- 
leagues some promotion material issued 
by Planned Communication Services, an 
organization which I must confess is new 
tome. It is interesting to note that this 
firm not only supplies ‘an editor with 
canned editorials on behalf of clients, but 
canned stories as well, all the better to 
serve the grassroots. 

Mr. Speaker, in setting forth the fol- 
lowing material, it is not my intention to 
lecture or browbeat our communications 
media or any portion of it. But I feel 
very deeply that all Americans have a 
vital interest in the preservation of the 
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freedoms guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment. We would all to a man violently 
resist any frontal assault upon those 
freedoms. My concern, however, is not 
with the frontal assault, but with the in- 
sidious abuse of the first amendment 
that is implicit in the material I am 
about to spread upon the Recorp. Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary, in commentary on the 
use of unlabeled canned editorials, terms 
such usage as cheating“ and a be- 
trayal” of the reader. I think this to be 
a fair and accurate characterization. 

Our postal law provides rather severe 
penalties for the editor or publisher who 
misleads his readers by failure to brand 
advertising content as such. If it is in 
the public interest to prevent deceit in a 
periodical’s news columns, is it not in the 
public interest as well to prevent deceit 
on the editorial page? I am not so naive 
as to think we can elimmate the use of 
canned editorials, but I do think serious 
consideration should be given to a re- 
quirement that they be labeled as such, 
and that those who have bought and 
paid for the editorial space be identified. 

Mr. Speaker, I herewith set forth in 
the order named Mr. Denison’s article; 
the editorial from Publishers’ Auxiliary; 
and the promotion material issued by 
Planned Communication Services. 

From the Federationist] 
Tue Feaup or “CANNED News”; A Case or 
Srupy on 14(b) 
(By Ray Denison) 

Readers of the weekly Forsyth, Mont., In- 
dependent and the Winona, Miss., Times, 
have something in common. They have 
been the unknowing victims of a fraud per- 
petrated on them in the name of objective 
journalism. 

They and tens of thousands of other read- 
ers of small town daily and weekly news- 
papers have been fed a steady diet of idon- 
tical “canned copy” directed against the re- 
peal of section 14(b)—all of it written, paid 
for, and distributed in behalf of the right- 
to-work advocates under the guise of news. 

What subscribers to the Independent and 
Times paid for and believed to be news from 
recognized and responsible sources, or to be 
the creation of their local editor's mind and 
typewriter, actually has been the slick writ- 
ing of right-to-work lobbyists in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The barrage of editorials and news on 
14(b) which occupied the news and edito- 
rial pages of hundreds of American small 
town daily and weekly newspapers got there 
because the lobbyists paid Washington 
news services a fee to send them to editors. 
They appeared by the hundreds, unchanged 
in content or headline in virtually every 
State of the Union. 

While the Nation’s press was already heav- 
ily weighted in favor of retaining 14(b), the 
fraud took place when the news and editorial 
columnists were given over directly to the 
writings of right-to-work advocates, 

Generally, there are two accepted methods 
of obtaining news space in a newspaper: 

1. A press release or press conference, 
wherein a point of view is presented and 
the editor evaluates what, if any, use he will 
make of the offering; 

2. A story sent to the editor via a news- 
gathering agency, such as Associated Press, 
United Press International, and others. 

These services are usually beyond the 
means of small weekly newspapers, so other 
news services are utilized, some of them 
with questionable purposes. 

Far from being a phenomenon peculiar to 
the 14(b) fight, the weill peddle your cause 
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as news for a fee” business become a sub- 
stantial Washington industry, thriving on 
the deception that a point of view pre- 
sented as a news story is more likely to be 
read and believed than an advertisement— 
and a lot cheaper. 

In the 14(b) fight, this deception was 
practiced to a maximum. 

The effect this editorial bombardment can 
have on a community mind was described by 
veteran reporter and press critic Ben Bag- 
dikian in the February issue of the Federa- 
tlonist: 

“The editorlal page helps create com- 
munity standards for discussion, if for no 
other reason than its effect on the commer- 
cial community. It is a major factor in decid- 
ing which issues become issues and it tends 
to limit the breadth of alternatives considered 
respectable or viable; it provides the basic 
arsenal of ideas and of the vocabulary of 
public discussion. 

“This ls where the American editorial page 
has failed most significantly.” 

Washington’s “boilerplate” news services 
were first uncovered 4 years ago during 
a Senate inquiry into the tactics used by 
lobbyists for foreign powers. Their serv- 
ices for a fee, they admitted, were available 
with few reservations—even to the point of 
an editorial attack on US. foreign policy for 
a foreign government. 

They found no difficulty in accepting a fee 
to crank out and distribute news“ in be- 
half of retaining section 14 6b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Shortly before the 89th Congress recon- 
vened in January, identical editorials ap- 
peared in scores of small-town newspapers. 
Each successive editorial deplored “the union 
bosses’ control over Federal legislative proc- 
esses”; bemoaned “President Johnson's pay- 
off to labor cronies”; applauded “Senator 
Everetr DRESEN and a loyal band of Amer- 
ican Senators who were preventing the de- 
mise of democracy,” et cetera, 

None of the stories and editorials gave any 
clue that the views being presented had been 


paid for by an organization with a direct 


personal stake in the issue. 

“Does the right-to-work hurt the wage 
carner?” asked one editorial. And in seven 
choice paragraphs the answer was obviously 
No.“ Instead it painted a picture of boun- 
tiful prosperity and high pay for workers in 
the 19 right-to-work States. 

The reader could be expected to assume 
that the editorial was the conclusion of the 
local editor—respected Rotarian, commu- 
nity leader and doting parent—who had ex- 
amined facts and figures and the economic 
climate around him (most of the stories ap- 
peared in right-to-work States). 

This editorial, however, was actually the 
product of National News-Research, a boller- 
room" operation in Washington, and had 
been distributed to hundreds of weekly and 
small town daily newspapers. 

The cost to the local editor was nothing. 
The tab had been picked up by the right 
to-work sponsor, as was the cost of a steady 
stream of similar outpourings by other “news 
services.” 

What is National “News-Research? Its 
major source of income is various extreme 
rightwing causes espoused by its founder, 
Ralph deToledano. A longtime advocate of 
radical rightwing causes, deToledano is a 
functionary in such far-right outfits as 
Young Americans for Freedom and the Amer- 
ican Conservation Union. He is also the au- 
thor of the 1963 book, The Winning Side, a 
Case for Goldwater Conservatism" and in the 
1964 presidential campaign had as a client 
the Citizens for Goldwater-Miller organiza- 
tion. 

His good standing with America's far right 
was evidenced by the disclosure in the New 
York Times that some of the $200,000 in 
funds left over from the Goldwater presi- 
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dential campaign was given to National 
News-Research and other conservative fringe 
groups, 

No stranger to “right-to-work” groups, 
deToledano helped author the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce booklet, Why Journalists Favor 
Voluntary Unionism. 

While beating the drums for the legislative 
strangulation of 14(b)’s repeal, he also func- 
tioned as a columnist for Hearst's King Fen- 
tures syndicate. It was no surprise that his 
column got into the 14(b) issue and, under- 
standably, utilized direct lines to advance 
information from the National Right-to- 
Work Committee. 

In one instance, deToledano reported in his 
column—as did his new service in its canned 
editorials 2 weeks later—that compulsory 
unionism is opposed by four out of every 
five Americans, as a careful and highly com- 
petent poll, as yet unpublished, proves. 

The unpublished poll was a highly ques- 
tionable survey announced by the National 
Right-to-Work Committee shortly before the 
Senate cloture votes were taken. 

Typical of the questions asked in the poll 
was: 

“Some States have passed right-to-work 
laws which provide that a worker cannot be 
discharged from his job for either joining or 
not joining a union. If you were asked to 
vote on such a law, would you vote for it or 
against it? - 

Even this loaded query was rejected by 
union members; their numbers were easily 
overcome, however, by the bankers, mer- 
chants, doctors, and others who asserted 
they'd sure enough vote against any law that 
would cause them to lose their jobs if they 
didn't join a union. 

But deToledano news service publisher or 
news columnist, wasn't the only purveyor of 
14(b) news to the Nation's small town 
newspapers. 

“Why not equally free?” asked an editorial 
in Washington Exclusive, an organ of U.S. 
Press, which makes its editor-serving service 
available to 1,500 editors. 

The equal freedom begged for editorially 
was the freedom to prohibit union security 
contracts. 

Newspaper which peddled similar paid-for 
plugs as news ranged from low wage, hard 
core right-to-work areas such as Kannapolis, 
N.C., and Meridian, Miss., to high wage, 
strongly unionized areas such as Pontiac, 
Mich., and Calumet, II. 

For U.S. Press, an attack on the U.S, labor 
movement was easy. In 1961, at the time of 
Senate inquiries into lobbying activities on 
behalf of foreign nations, U.S. Press offered 
its editors an attack on U.S. foreign policy. 
Editorially criticized was the U.S. Govern- 
ment position in the Unitd Nations’ debate 
on the Portuguese colony of Angola. The 
client? The Portuguese Government, whose 
American public relations representative 
paid US. Press $175 for distributing the 
editorial. No identification was made to the 
recipient editors as to the editorial’s sponsor. 

U.S. Press explains its role thusly: This 
regular comprehensive news service is made 
possible by responsible American business 
institutions who pay an established fee to 
present timely business stories of free enter- 
prise to grassroots Americans.” 

The Senate inquirers came up with the 
somewhat different view, reported Business 
Week magazine, that foreign lobbyists and 
public relations people were badly abusing 
the law. The Senate committee disclosed, 
said Business Week, that too often public re- 
lations firms disseminate material from a 
foreign government without identifying its 
source; that newsmen accept cash for fav- 
orable stories about unpopular governments 
without disclosing how the story was pro- 
moted, that lobbyists plug programs on 
Capitol Hill and influence policy without re- 
vealing that they are being paid by foreign 
interests. 
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The Senate disclosures related only to 
Government regulation of anonymous prop- 
aganda peddlers for foreign interests. There 
is no legislation which applies to conceal- 
ment of the source of propaganda being fed 
to Americans in behalf of native interests. 

As to the editors who receive their material, 
U.S. Press characterizes them as having in 
common a conservative sentiment—the 
spark of freedom cherished by hundreds of 
unreconstructed country editors.” 

An editor's laziness is also helpful, as one 
public relations firm vice president candidly 
reported to a client. One of his writers, he 
reported, “is doing a lot of pinch-hitting 
for dead and disabled editors. * * * Tuesday 
we prepared a couple of editorials for the 
U.S. Press Association.” 

“Pinch-hitting” during the December- 
February 14(b) campaign amounted to con- 
siderably more than a couple of editorials. 

Readers of the earlier-mentioned Forsyth, 
Mont., Independent (1,800 circulation) were 
treated to 4 canned editorials extrolling 
the virtues of 14(b). During the same peri- 
od, a record of sorts was set in “right to 
work” Albemarle, N. C., where readers of the 
Stanly News and Press (9,371 circulation) 
received the canned syrup of pro-14(b) edi- 
toriais on 5 occasions. 

Considering that U.S. Press testified to 
having 300 clients at the time of the Senate 
investigation, 14(b) received its top drawer 
attention. And on the thorny question of 
whether editors ought to have the oppor- 
tunity, in the exercise of their judgment, 
to know the origin of the editorials, the 
president of U.S. Press disagreed. 

“Well, sir, frankly I do not,” he told Senate 
investigators. Editors must know, he said, 
that material they were getting for free must 
be paid for by “such fees” and it wasn't 
necessary to spell out the specific source. 

If the editor had small chance of knowing— 
though he might well surmise—the reader 
had no chance atall. And, even if an astute 
reader eventually figured out that there just 
might be more to 14(b) than he was being 
Ted, it was too late to react. 

Besides, the “boilerroom” outpourings 
never cease, The reader is now finding an- 
other labor issue“ on his local newspaper's 
editorial page. The current editorial starts 
off: “The name sounds like some kind of 
disease; and perhaps in a sense itis. There's 
a bill now before Congress (H.R. 10027) called 
the common situs or secondary boycott 
bill, It would allow a construction workers’ 
union to stop all work on a building project 
if the union bosses * * *." 

Looks like U.S. Press is already busy with 
news“ in behalf of another client. 


| Editorial from Publishers’ Auxiliary] 
HANDOUTS AND EDITORIALS 


One reads considerable comment these days 
from correspondents who express alarm over 
the wide acceptance of the Government hand- 
out. Many a fourth estater has blasted his 
colleagues for taking the easy way provided 
by “Big Brother“ PR specialists at all levels of 
State and Federal Government. With the 
handout, a reporter is relieved of all need to 
think and has reduced himself to the status 
of a messenger boy. But what about the 
publisher who fills his editorial pages with 
canned editorials? 

The canned editorial comes wrapped in in- 
nocuous words and deals with subjects of 
such broad nature that no editorial page us- 
ing them will be accused of having an 
opinion, This form of perversion is for sale 
and many newspapers subscribe to the serv- 
ice and foist upon their readers the ap- 
pearance of editorial thought. 

If we are going to call the handout-accept- 
ing reporter a messenger boy, what do we say 
about the publisher who deceives his reader- 
ship with the canned editorial? These things 
appear on editorial pages all over the country 
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as though they were written by the editor. 
They are offered to the reader like pearls of 
wisdom from the lips of the editor—and if 
this isn’t cheating—call it something else. 
The betrayal goes deeper. The person sub- 
scribing to the newspaper has a legitimate 
right to expect the publication to act like a 
newspaper. He has the right to be treated 
honestly. He has the right to expect opinion 
to be labeled and he has the right to think 
that the editorial columns have been 
authored by the erudite sector of the pub- 
lication. Most of all, he’s got the right to 
expect 10 cents’ worth of integrity. 
Promotional material issued by Planned 
Communication Services] 


INTRODUCING PLANNED COMMUNICATION 
SERVICES 

Planned Communication Services is a serv- 
ice organization, specializing in mass-media 
publicity placements—for public relations 
firms, advertising agencies, companies, asso- 
ciations and nonprofit organizations. 

When you have a new consumer product 
or a special event or a public service theme 
or an organizational image you want to pub- 
licize nationally, Planned Communication 
Services can cover the thousands of mass- 
media outlets for you more effectively and 
at less cost than you could yourself. 

Key to PCS’s operation are five supplemen- 
tary services, each of which (1) is aimed at 
a specific group of mass-media outlets and 
(2) regularly supplies them material through 
established formats. 

For example, PCS’ Editor's Digest is used 
as a source of feature stories by thousands 
of editors of daily newspapers and house 
organs. 

Similarly, Selected News Features supplies 
editorial mats regularly to weekly newspa- 
pers. Panorama services interviews and 
“how to“ programs to radio stations through- 
out the Nation. TV Topics provides script 
still kits to U.S. television stations. And 
PCS Film Productions distributes TV news- 
films and featurettes. 

When you use Planned Communication 
Services to handle your mass-media pub- 
licity projects, you save the time and expense 
of trying to contact these editors yourself 
which would involve mailing out hundreds 
upon hundreds of press releases, kits and/or 
scripts. 

You also free your creative and production 
staffs to work on other aspects of your over- 
all publicity program. 

And when you use two or more of PCS’ five 
supplementary services you can easily co- 
ordinate your publicity effort among the 
different mass media. 

With Planned Communication Services 
you obtain placements of a quality and quan- 
tity that could not be achieved by any other 
method. 

Eprror's DIGEST i 

When you want to place a full-length 
feature story in hundreds of daily newspa- 
pers, house organs, and selected trade and 
farm magazines throughout the United 
States, PCS can accomplish this for you with 
Editor's Digest. 

A regular-sized magazine mailed every 6 
weeks to approximately 10,000 editors in this 
group, Editor’s Digest contains summaries 
(one to a page) of stories currently avail- 
able from Planned Communication Services. 

These summaries are attractively presented 
with particular attention paid to both 
graphics and editorial text—to effectively sell 
your story to the editors. b 

By checking off keyed self-addressed cards 
editors select the stories they want after 
which the actual stories—mimeographed, 
with glossy photographs or matted illustra- 
tions—are sent to them by PCS, or if you 
wish by your own publicity department. 

PCS handles all the production and dis- 
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tribution details involved in Editor's Digest, 
including all research, writing, and art work. 

In addition to the regular mailings to 
10,600 editors, distribution can be tailored— 
to meet special needs—by split-runs and re- 
gional mailings. 

Detailed reports of use, together with origi- 
nal tearsheets are rendered periodically so 
you will have a complete record of your 
Placements. 


SELECTED News FEATURES 


When you want to reach “grass roots” 
newspapers—small dailies, weeklies, and 
papers—PCS can do the job for 

you with Selected News Features. 

A publicity mat service, Selected News Pea- 
tures consists of a clipsheet and correspond- 
ing mats—ready for editors“ immediate use. 
Distribution is made twice a month to more 
than 2,000 mat-using newspapers nationally. 

Mats can be prepared as photo stories, 
panel cartoons, or editorial columns. For 
the many companies and agencies who use 
Selected News Features frequently, Planned 
Communication Services can develop series 
with individually designed logos, 

Special distribution of single mats or series 
can also be made to mat-using newspapers 
in any region, State, county, or city trading 
area. 

PCS provides all art and editorial prepara- 
tion, as well as complete reports of usage— 
original tearsheets and analysis of each 
placement. 


— 


REPORTS OF PLACEMENTS 


We believe the placement reporting meth- 
ods used by PCS are unique in the public 
relations service field. They are based on 
the fact that an accurate measure of the 
effectivness of a publicity release d 
2 both the quality and quantity of its re- 

urn. 

Thus, we feel that the best way to evaluate 
a mass-media publicity project not matter 
which medium is used—is on the basis of 
complete usage reports, including original 
tearsheets and circulation figures for the 
print services, and post-marked proof-of-use 
cards and market coverages figures for the 
broadcast services. 

PCS provides detailed reports of this type 
to every client using any of our services. 
All reports give date and/or time of use, name 
of outlet, and city and State of placement. 

Since the using period of a print release 
may cover 3 or 4 months, we generally pro- 
vide a number of periodic reports to keep 


“you posted on the progress of the project. 


For our broadcast services, which bring in 
results during a 3- to 6-week period, one 
complete report at the end of the “pull” 
provides all the information needed to ana- 
lyze the return. 

These comprehensive reports are an in- 
tegral part of each service and allow you to 
keep currently informed of the specific mass- 
media placements resulting from each re- 
lease. Even more important they act as a 
permanent record of the project for your 
review at any time. 

A PARTIAL List OF PLANNED COMMUNICATION 
Services’ Accounts 

Companies: Air France, American Airlines, 
American Cyanamid, American Express, 
Bausch & Lomb, Beech-Nut Life Savers, Bis- 
sell, John H, Breck, Cannon Mills, Chem- 
strand, Clairol, Corn Products, Du Pont, 
Eastman Chemical Products, Embassy Pic- 
tures, Esquire Socks, Geigy Chemical, Gen- 
eral Electric, General Foods, General Time, 
Gillette, Grolier Society, M. Grumbacher, 
IBM, Johns-Manville, Jones & Laughlin Steel, 
Lever Bros, Life Magazine, Monsanto 
Chemical, National Distillers Products, 
Norwich Pharmaceutical, Olin Mathieson, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas, Paramount Pic- 
tures, Parker Pen, Pepsi-Cola, Chas. Pfizer, 
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Pillsbury, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Ralston 
Purina, Remington Arms, Springs Mills, Sun- 
shine Biscuits, Sylvania Lighting Products, 
Thiokol Chemical, Time, Travelers Insurance, 
Tyrex, United Fruit, U.S. Rubber, Robert F. 
Warner, Worthington. 

Public relations/advertising agencies: 
BBDO, G. M. Basford, Benton & Bowles, Bid- 
erman, Tolk & Associates, Botsford, Constan- 
tine & Gardner, Paul Bradley, Inc., Leo Bur- 
nett, Carl Byoir & Associates, Cunningham & 
Walsh, Daniel & Charles, D'Arcy, Donald E. 

& Associates, Sally Dickson Associ- 
ates, Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, Daniel J. Edel- 
man & Associates, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Griswold-Esh- 
leman, Margaret Herbst, P.R., Hill & Knowl- 
ton, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Paul 
Klemtner & Co., the Philip Lesly Co., Ber- 
nard L. Lewis, Inc., Farley Manning Public 
Relations, MacManus, John & Adams, 
Maxon, John Moynahan & Co., Palmer, Will- 
son & Worden, Public Relations Board, Rob- 
ert, Richard & Walters, Fred Rosen Associates, 
Ruder & Finn, Rumrill, Harold J. Siesel Co., 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., Valentine-Radford, 
The Zlowe Co. 

Associations and nonprofit institutions: 
Air Transport Association, Aluminum Associ- 
ation, American Glassware Association, Amer- 
ican Hardboard Association, American Music 
Conference, American Optometric Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City Press Bureau, Belgian 
Begonia Growers Association, Bicycle Insti- 
tute of America, the Bourbon Institute, 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Candy 
& Confectioners Association, CARE, Curacao 
Information Center, the Denim Council of 
America, Florida Citrus Commission, French 
Government Tourist Office, Independent Col- 
lege Funds of America, Japan External Trade 
Organization, Maine Sardine Council, Merion 
Bluegrass Association, Mexican National 
Tourist Council, National Cotton Council of 
America, National Lutheran Council, New 
York Convention & Visitors Bureau, Porce- 
lain Enamel Institute, the Salvation Army, 
Stainless Steel Committee, Sugar Informa- 
tion, Inc., Tea Council of the U.S.A., Tobacco 
Institute. 


Rate SCHEDULE 
EDITOR'S DIGEST 


Story servicing to editors based on number 
of pictures in kit. Price includes quantity 
photos, offset. stories, materials, handling, 
and postage. 


Tapes requested for automated type- 
setting equipmen 2.00 


Selected news features 


1 | 2 3 
coluum popes t| coluinns 
1 mat release $300 $400 
6 mats in 1 yer 25 380 476 
12 mats in 1 vu 270 360 450 


1 Finished cartoon art, 2 columns, $30. 
PANORAMA 


12 spot narrations 
Full 7-Inch record (any combination) 1, $00 
One-half record 900 


TV TOPICS 


Fee based on signed, postmarked use cards 
from TV stations. Cost is $25 per station up 
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to a maximum of $575. There is no mini- 
mum, Research and scriptwriting: $35. 
PCS FILM PRODUCTIONS 
TV newsfilms—60-second, black and white, 
16-mm., silent, with accompanying script, 
distributed nationally to 200 major market 
TV stations. Includes 1 day location shaot- 
ing (within 150-mile radius of New York 
City or Los Angeles), editing, scripting, pro- 
duction, and distribution: $2,000. 


Ability Counts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my fine young constituents, Mr. Tony 
Benson, of Idabel, Okla., has won first 
place in the 1966 “Ability Counts” re- 
port-writing contest in Oklahoma, spon- 
sored by the Governor’s and the Presi- 
dent’s Committees on Employment of 
the Handicapped. Mr. Benson, who is 
17 years of age and is a student in Gray 
High School, Idabel, Okla., will be com- 
ing to Washington for the annual meet- 
ing of the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped April 28 
and 29. With him will be his teacher, 
Miss Sandra Malin, who was first place 
winner in the 1959 State contest and 
came to Washington that year. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert in the Appendix of the 
Record Mr. Benson's report on “What 
Handicapped Workers Are Contributing 
to My Community.” 

The report follows: 

WHAT HANDICAPPED WORKERS ARE CON- 

TRIBUTING TO My COMMUNITY 
(By Tony Benson, 17, Idabel, Okla., Gray 
High School, Idabel, Okla.) 

Scores of handicapped workers of Okla- 
homa are proving through an endless va- 
riety of tasks that the handicapped can 
contribute spirit, power, ability and success 
to America as we seek to promote the 
strength of the whole free world. Our han- 
dicapped citizens are asserting their worth 
by successfully serving as artists, radio an- 
nouncers, county officials, architects, and 
professional workers in many other fields. 

One artist whom we in southeast Okla- 
homa may point to with pride is Lynn 
Campbell, who spends much of her time 
painting. In the 2 years since she began to 
take art lessons, her oil paintings won the 
best-of-show award in a competitive division 
at the Oxlahoma State Fair. Winning such 
an honor would not be so unusual except 
that Lynn, a polio victim who is paralyzed 
from the neck down, paints with a brush 
gripped firmly between her teeth. A port- 
able iron lung helps her to breathe as she 
paints. Painting up to 6 hours a day, she 
can complete an oil painting In about 4 days. 
This lovely 22-year-old has maintained a 
remarkable attitude about her plight: 
“Think positively,” is her motto. 

Another remarkable person who is proving 
that ability counts is Arthur Crawford, an- 
nouncer for our local radio station, This 
delightful personality greets many people 
cheerily as they turn the knobs on their 
radios, and he keeps up a lively chatter 
throughout the entire program. Those who 
are not personally acquainted with Art would 
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never guess that he is paralyzed from the 
waist down. Likewise, it would be difficult 
to believe that this witty radio announcer 
cannot converse with even an intimate ac- 
quaintance without stuttering. 

Despite the many pain-filled hours on the 
operating tables, Art has never let his handi- 
cap make him bitter or prevent him from 
leading a full life. While teaching in college, 
Art met and married one of his students. 
Both he and his wife are very active in com- 
munity and church affairs. He occasionally 
serves as relief pastor for the First Methodist 
Church. Although so handicapped that he 
must walk with the aid of both a crutch and 
a Walking stick, Arthur drives his own auto- 
mobile, Jumps from steps with an amazing 
degree of agility, and can even climb trees. 

Arthur Crawford’s life Is a profile of stu- 
pendous courage—not a once-in-a-lifetime 
manifestation of courage that alters the 
course of events thereafter but an hourly 
conquest of the spirit and the will over physi- 
cal limitations. Acts which seem simple to 
others—lifting a telephone receiver, adjust- 
ing a turntable, opening a door—become 
how-to problems for him, problems met head 
os without self-pity but with self-determina- 
tion, 

Another profile of courage in our town is 
Dub Wise, who specializes in hand-tooled 
leather work. At 15 this very active young- 
ster was struck with pollo. To a boy who 
loved horses, cattle, and the great outdoors 
this catastrophe was a crushing blow. For 
a time the future looked dark to Dub, but 
through sheer determination he finished high 
school and majored in animal husbandry in 
college. Although he has 80 percent dis- 
ability in one leg and must continually wear 
a tortuous back brace, he operates the very 
successful Wise Saddle Shop in our commu- 
nity. Recently the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity was so impressed with his business 
ability that it provided funds for the ex- 
pansion of his shop. 

These are only three of many examples in 
our community demonstrating that handi- 
capped people are striving for a chance to 
prove their capabilities in a world of normal 
people. Having a job and receiving a regu- 
lar pay check are tremendous boosters for 
handicapped people deemed unemployable 
by most factory regulations. 

Another inflation to their ego is that they 
are restored to economic independence, there- 
by aiding our community and our Nation 
as contributing members of society. Rec- 
ords of those who have been given the op- 
portunity to work more than justify their 
demand for a chance; they have become pro- 
ducers in their community instead of para- 
sites on society. 


Cheers for Our Good U.S. Navy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing: 
Navy's VIETNAM ROLE 


The enemy we're fighting in Vietnam has 
no navy, but that doesn't mean our own 
Navy has nothing to do in such an uncon- 
ventional war. Far from it. 

The U.S. Navy, of course, includes the Ma- 
rine Corps whose units are in the thick of 
the land fighting. But the role of our big 
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plane carriers again was emphasized in Navy 
Officials’ testimony last week before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee. 

Both Adm. David McDonald, Chief of Na- 
val Operations, and Secretary Paul H. Nitze, 
urged approval of a nucelar-powered carrier 
like the Enterprise whose planes have been 
doing a top job against the Vietcong. 

Shoreline duty of our carriers and smaller 
vessels is more important and pays off bet- 
ter than in previous wars because the Com- 
munist guerrillas control and use a thousand 
miles of the South Vietnamese coast. This 
means seaborne infiltration is all the easier— 
unless our patrol ships are on the job, which 
they are. 

Besides that is the obvious great value of 
sending combat planes into action, carrying 
out air-sea rescue operations and providing 
logistics support. The Navy Officials made 
out a good case for their arm of service, and 
correspondents covering the war youch for 
it in almost daily accounts. 


Little League Builds Big Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the men 
and women who make Little League base- 
ball a success all across the country and 
the young Americans who participate in 
it have always commanded my profound 
respect. In fact, if time would permit, I 
would like nothing better than to per- 
“sane be a part of Little League base- 

As you know, Little League was feder- 
ally chartered by Public Law 378 of the 
88th Congress. Since this very proper 
recognition by the Congress, the great 
work of character building which Little 
League has done for many years has 
gone forward with renewed vigor. 

The purpose of Little League is to pro- 
vide a beneficial program of baseball for 
boys. It helps a million boys each year 
to greater fulfillment in their formative 
years and offers a challenge to parents 
and adults who participate. Little 
League is an action program which en- 
courages the competitive spirit and the 
desire for self-improvement. A boy must 
earn the right to be on the team. His 
attitudes and his desire to excel and im- 
prove his skills determine whether or not 
he makes the team. He must adapt to 
teamwork, take directions, learn to win 
and also lose. Such training is a true 
builder of character. Little League 
builds big men. 

This week I was privileged to visit with 
Mr. W. A. Moran, president of the highly 
successful Sunnyvale Southern Little 
League, in my congressional district, and 
I was inspired anew as I learned of the 
plans of this league for the future. 

The Southern Little League of Sunny- 
vale, Calif., began humbly 10 years ago 
with only about 180 to 200 participating 
boys between the ages of 9 and 12. It 
has grown to the point where more than 
600 boys between the ages of 8 and 15 will 
participate this year. Parents and in- 
terested citizens have of course given in- 
creasingly of their time, effort, and 
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personal resources to make this program 
possible. There has been some assist- 
ance from civic groups, school officials, 
and local government. 

The progress of Little League baseball 
in Sunnyvale is a success story which 
could be told in hundreds of cities across 
this Nation—and always the success is 
the direct result of public-spirited pri- 
vate citizens who devotedly and unself- 
ishly give of their time and energies. 

Now, with the extension of Little 
League participation to youngsters from 
age 8 through 15, there will be many ad- 
ditional responsibilities that must be 
assumed by these hard-working volun- 
teers. Local government agencies can 
aid them in waging our national fight 
against delinquency by providing facili- 
ties and required financial and adminis- 
trative assistance. Schocl authorities 
can insure the cooperation of their 
physical education departments and the 
use of school facilities. In this way, 
local government and unselfish indi- 
viduals can join together in an invest- 
ment in the future of American manhood 
which will pay great dividends. 

In this difficult age and this time of 
change, where adjustment problems in 
our youth can easily arise, there is need 
to do even more than has been done in 
the past. Additional facilities will be 
needed in Sunnyvale and across the Na- 
tion. I devoutly hope that the increased 
contribution of time and energies by 
Little League volunteers will be matched 
by increased and improved facilities such 
as grounds, grandstands and backstops 
furnished by local authorities and civic 
groups. Such a partnership of effort will 
be required in developing the clean, 
wholesome, sportsmanlike, vigorous and 
competitive spirit in the young boys who 
will be tomorrow’s men. There is no 
finer investment. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I think it 
might be interesting to hear the credo of 
the Little League volunteer. When he 
enters into Little League work, he pledges 
as follows: 

I will— 

Hold Little League to be a proud asset to 
our Nation and through my example will 
help to endow it with the highest possible 
standards. 

Respect the boy as an individual and keep 
in mind his capabiilties, limitations, and the 
problems of growing up. 

Be active in the growing movement of 
Little League, ready to improve the estate of 
youngsters whenever possible, hoping to find 
honest enjoyment in the creative service the 
program affords, 

Recognize the responsibilities of training 
boys in lessons of fair play, discipline and 
teamwork. 

Keep myself informed through basic un- 
derstanding of the objectives of the program. 

Cooperate in careful observance of the rules 
and regulations which are the strength of 
Little League. 

Encourage support of parents, educators, 
and all agencies devoted to the welfare of 
youth. 

Protect the Little League name and em- 
blem against exploitation and Little League 
players against commercialization. 


All of us in government, from local 
school boards, through city councils, 
county boards, statehouses, and here in 
Washington, could serve this Nation by 
joining in such a pledge. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to pay this 
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small tribute to the men and women vol- 
unteers of Little League and to the boys 
who participate. They deserve increas- 
ing support because “Little League builds 
big men.” 


Liberty in Reverse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I am including 
an article which appeared in the Herald 
American chain of newspapers serving 
Los Angeles County. Entitled “Liberty 
in Reverse,” it refutes some of the 
specious objections which have been 
raised to the Justice Department pro- 
ceedings relative to the W. E. B. Dubois 
Clubs. 


* 
For the information of my colleagues, 
the article by Mr, Warren Butler follows: 
LIBERTY IN REVERSE - 
(By Warren Butler) 

The reasoning used by some of our jour- 
nalists that the effort to drive some of our 
tricky Communist front organizations out 
into the open where everyone can see them 
for what they are is somehow an impair- 
ment of free speech amazes me. Latest 
efforts along this line have to do with the 
W. E. B. Dubois Clubs which are named for 
an individual who was a self-proclaimed 
Communist who asserted that he was dis- 
Musioned with what we are pleased to call 
our free society. Howls of rage have been 
cluttering up the air and many publications 
since Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach 
recently started proceedings designed to re- 
quire the clubs to register as a Communist- 
front organization and therefore an agent of 
a foreign government, 

What the Communists who actually control 
this type of organization are seeking, of 
course, is the freedom to pretend. They 
want people to believe that they are some- 
thing that they are not. 

NOT ANYTHING NEW 


There isn't anything new about this, of 
course. It is an idea that originated with 
Karl Marx himself. Marx made it plain that 
if necessary the truth must go out the 
window in order to advance the cause of 
communism against what he called capital- 
ism or what more sober people describe as 
freedom under the law. 

Some strained reasoning, it seems to me, is 
used to degrade the Communist registration 
law. It is pleaded that once the Dubois 
clubs were labeled for what they are then 
people required to fill out forms for em- 
ployment requiring a sworn statement that 
one does or does not or has not belonged 
to a Communist front organization would 
be under penalty to disclose themselves 
and thus lose opportunity for employment. 
If they failed to do so they would make 
themselves lable for prosecution, 

To me this is merely another way of saying 
that we do not have the right to protect our- 
selves against scoundrels pretending to be 
good citizens. This in the face of the long 
publicly announced policy of communism to 
achieve its objectives by “boring from with- 
in.” In other words, their traditional meth- 
od of accomplishing their objectives under 
the cover of pretense. 
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AMERICAN WAY 


It has been a matter of public knowledge 
for many years that I am registered as a mem- 
ber of the Republican Party. I have many 
good personal friends who are Democrats, 
They are people who are glad to have it pub- 
licly known that they are Democrats. Neither 
they nor I would have it otherwise. This 
is the American way. 

I have several times had the privilege, and I 
think it is a great privilege, to hold up my 
right hand and swear that I have never been 
a member of an organization that had as one 
cf its objectives the overthrow of our Goy- 
ernment, I have many Democratic friends 
who feel the same way about it. 

But there are those among us who feel that 
their right to engage in political activity in- 
cludes the right to pretend that they are 
something that they are not. This in a sense 
would be the right to ambush our Govern- 
ment. My concept of free speech does not in- 
clude that right any more than that free 
speech includes the right to yell “fire” ina 
crowded theater. Society certainly has a 
basic right to protect itself from ambush, 
political or otherwise. If not, then political 
freedom becomes a mockery. 

SNAKE IN GRASS 


It is just the same story as the old one 
about the snake in the grass.“ Out in the 
open with no protective concealment any 
person with good eyesight can avoid coming 
within striking distance of a snake. 

In connection with the W. E. B. Dubois 
Clubs there is another extremely Important 
consideration. The very plain objective of 
the Dubois Clubs is to ensnare young people 
into supporting Communist objectives and 
preparing them, where they are susceptible 
es new recruits for the Communist Party. 
In most cases this would be impossible if 
this activity were carried on out in the open 
where everyone could see what was going on. 
Success depends almost wholly on conceal- 
ment and pretense. 

The -Dubois Clubs very clearly have as 
their objective to recruit these young people 
on university campuses at a time when they 
are at a very impressionable age. 

OPEN LEARNING 


University students, of course, should 
have the opportunity to examine all sorts of 
ideas, political and otherwise, that are afloat 
in the world. It is included in the neces- 
sary part of learning so that as adults they 
will be better able to recognize what is good 
and what is bad. No one should object to 
this so long as it is done completely out in 
the open where any observer can make com- 
ment. It is the pretense and the undercover 
circulation of questionable ideas that needs 
to be brought out into the open. 

We need young people who are intellec- 
tually and morally strong. They can best be 
made so by getting their ideas out in the 
open, not under the cover of pretense. 


Time To Put on the Brakes—But in 
Washington First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
growing alarm throughout America re- 
garding the threat of inflation to the 
economic security of our Nation. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wichita, Kans., Eagle, which 
pinpoints the importance of putting the 
brakes on spending in the government 
sector as well as the private sector. The 
editorial follows. 
Time To Put ON THE BRAKES—BUT- IN 
WASHINGTON FIRST 

It certainly is self-sacrificing of President 
and Mrs. Johnson to defer building a new 
wing on their Texas ranchhouse, In order to 
combat inflation. 

It scarcely shows a real understanding of 
the forces that are encouraging inflation. 
however. It is not President Johnson's priv- 
ate spending, but his public spending that is 
helping to create shortages of manpower and 
materials, and keep prices spiralling upward, 

And while he shows an earnest willingness 
to sacrifice his personal spending for the 
good of the county, he seems obstinately 
set upon a course of increasing, not decreas- 
ing his public spending. It is reminiscent 
of his pencant for turning off lights to save 
money, while at the same time devising the 
biggest budget the country ever had. 

President Johnson brought out the fact 
about the delayed wing on the ranch house 
when he made an impassioned plea to all 
Americans to hold down spending. Certainly 
it is of value to ask housewives, businessmen, 
and labor to hold down unnecessary spend- 
ing at a time when prices are going up, and 
the country’s economy is in an inflationary 
period. 

It is quite shortsighted, however, to fail 
to consider the U.S. Government's contribu- 
tion to inflation. Uncle Sam is a big spender 
and getting bigger all the time. If it is valid 
to ask individual purchasers, businessmen 
and labor to hold down spending, it is equally 
valid to clamp down on Government spend- 
ing. 
Is this being done? Not at all. All the 
new Great Society programs are proceeding 
at great speed, spending for the Vietnamese 
war increases astronomically, and nowhere 
is there an attempt to cut spending. 

To solve the inflation problem, President 
Johnson has reluctantly d to “put on 
the brakes” by instituting additional income 
taxes. The theory is that this will relax the 
“demand-pull” that is causing rising prices. 
The fact is that the Government will take the 
money away from us, the consumer, so we 
can't spend it. But it will turn right around 
and enhance the demand-pull“ by spend- 
ing this new tax money as fast as it comes in. 

It is obvious that, like many of the rest 
of us, President Johnson does not fully un- 
derstand nor feel comfortable with the “new 
economics“ under which he is operating. 

In one thing he is right. It is time to 
put the brakes on. And it is only half done 
by asking the private sector of the economy 
to reduce spending, and by instituing addi- 
tional taxes. Government, too, must reduce 
its spending. And quickly, 


Hiring the Handicapped Is Good Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr, Speaker, we often 
hear statements about the soulless cor- 
poration” and allegations made that the 
business world is cold and without feel- 
ing for the individual. That, however, 
is not always true. 
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In the very informative periodical, 
Traffic Management, of March 1966, I 
was pleased to have read a truly heart- 
warming editorial entitled “A Practical 
Idea.” That editorial comments favor- 
ably upon an activity of Mr. Eugene E. 
McLane, who is the plant traffic man- 
ager of U.S. Rubber Co. at Mishawaka, 
Ind., in training physically handicapped. 
He does this on his own time and not 
only trains them to fill rate clerk posi- 
tions, but also proceeds to place them. 

The training and rehabilitation of 
physically handicapped persons, so that 
they may prepare for and engage in re- 
munerative employment to the extent of 
their capabilities, not only increases 
such persons’ social and economic well- 
being, but also adds significantly to the 
productive capacity of the Nation. It 
has, in truth, been said that “Hiring the 
handicapped is good business.” 

Believing the editorial referred to 
would be of broad general interest to my 
colleagues in the Congress and to the 
Nation, I have unanimous consent that 
it be reprinted in the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

A PRACTICAL IDEA 
(By Stephen Tinghitella) 

Once in a while a person comes along with 
an outstanding idea—and at the same time 
implements it to benefit his profession. We 
think Eugene E. McLane fits this description 
well. 

Gene Is plant traffic manager of U.S. Rub- 
ber Co., Mishawaka, Ind. On his own time, 
he trains physically handicapped people for 
rate clerk positions and then proceeds to 
place them. Over a dozen such experiences 
are attributed to his diligence, perseverance 
and heart. No compensation is given to him 
for his efforts, but what a feeling it must be 
when he gets employment for his students. 
What's significant about this, too, is that 
presently there is a shortage of rate men, 
both among carriers and shippers. Also it 
is commonly known in traffic and transpor- 
tation circles that the rate clerk has an im- 
portant position. Upon him rests the re- 
sponsibility of finding the proper rates in 
his vast complicated file of tariffs. Often he 
helps maintain good customer relations 
through his daily quotations. All this adds 
to the feeling of respect; and, therefore, is 
attractive to a handicapped person seeking 
a career in rate work. 

According to Gene, applicants accepted for 
study must have two good hands and a sound 
mind. Then they are tested for aptitude 
and, of course, must show enthusiasm to 
learn transport regulations and rating. 
With the hope and spunk they generally pos- 
sess, this challenge becomes a pushover com- 
pared to the endurance they needed to over- 
come their real physical hardships, 

He emphasizes to them that there is no 
room for self pity in this cold, hard world of 
commerce—and that production is the only 
real yardstick in business. This introduc- 
tion serves them well in getting up the de- 
termination to overcome obstacles, 

Compctent rate men are always pushing for 
higher positions in traffic and sales. Among 
shippers they often set their sights for man- 
agerial posts in the department; or at least 
they should be aiming for them. Shippers 
Pirate them from carriers and vice versa, 
Consequently, a constant search for good rate 
men seems to be the order of the day. Once 
a handicapped person is hired for rate work, 
you can bet he will remain. (It should be 
made clear that no one advocates that people 
now holding down rate jobs should be ex- 
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pected to vacate them to make way for the 
handicapped.) 

Well, what does all this mean? Are we 
merely praising a man who has shown us the 
way? Partly, but more important we are 
citing an example to follow. Let's summa- 
rize it. Here is a man with an idea who 
has done wonders. It's both charitable and 
practical. Just think how much can be done 
if the traffic profession and transport indus- 
try undertakes an assignment of this nature. 
The good work can be multiplied a hundred- 
fold. ‘Thousands of shipper and transport 
firms, as well as traffic associations, societies, 
fraternities, clubs with men and women in all 
levels of management can develop programs 
along these lines. It is estimated that there 
are 25,000 rate clerk jobs in the country and 
many begging to be filled. Once the concept 
is solidly established that this is a good 
career for the handicapped, many such jobs 
can go to them. 

Persons interested in setting up project 
committees should contact Editor, Traffic 
Management, 211 East 43 Street, New York, 
N. T., 10017. And for data background on 
the handicapped, letters should be directed 
to the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped, care Patricia Fenton, 
Washington, D.C., 20210. The Commit- 
tee has prepared booklets and a fact sheet 
packed with valuable background material 
on the entire subject of the handicapped. 
Top executives from six of the Nation's lead- 
ing corporations offer testimonials on behalf 
of the handicapped who have made signifi- 
cant contributions while working in plants 
and offices. 

We urge that National Transportation 
Week Chairman George H. Kronberg, direc- 
tor public relations and advertising of the 
Milwaukee Road, begin his term of office for 
1966 by appointing a similar committee in 
the Associated Trafic Clubs. Traffic and 
Transportation is big in our economy—tet’s 
give it the stature it deserves. 


Proposals Hailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently noted an editorial in the Beau- 
mont, Tex., Journal which commends 
the President’s proposals to curb crime 
in this country. 

The paper believes the President’s 
idea “of a blue-ribbion commission to 
recommend revision of all Federal 
criminal laws by 1968 has much merit.” 

It also adds: 

Crime has many causative roots. These 
should be thoroughly explored, examined 
and made to serve the public's interest rather 
than that of the criminal. If that is what 
the President has in mind, we are for him— 
all the way. 


This article mentions facts that others 
would like to see and I offer it for inclu- 
sion in the RECORD. 

Tue NEED To CURB CRIME 


President Johnson's call for a redoubled 
national effort against crime appears to have 
much to commend it, 

Most of us are exposed to the criminal 
element in society every day of our lives. 
We are potential victims of the thief, the 
mugger, the slugger, and the murdered. So 
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are our trusting children and the helpless old 
people among us. Somebody is being tapped 
by a criminal every hour of the day and 
night. Somebody is always next on the list 
and nobody knows when his number will 
come up. 

Crime, like cancer, deepens and spreads 
when it is neglected—either through lack of 
sufficient police protection, public com- 
placeney or overloaded court dockets and 
light sentences. 

We are not familiar enough with all of the 
President’s proposals for curbing crime to 
say which we like and which we dislike. But 
we believe his idea of a blue-ribbon com- 
misison to recommend revision of all Federal 
criminal law was largely shaped in simpler 

There is a need for revision and tightening 
up of our criminal laws, particularly at the 
crucial point of prosecution, where the 
penalty is fashioned to fit the deed. As the 
late Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son used to say, society in the 20th century 
is dealing with a new kind of criminal, one 
whose power sometimes outweighs that of the 
police. Large funds are available to such 
criminals. They have skilled lawyers and 
access to the facilities of modern service. 
They are hard to catch, even harder to con- 
vict after they are caught. 

Justice Jackson also recalled that our 
criminal law was largely shaped in simpler 
times when the concentration of power in the 
king and state was much greater than the 
power of the criminal. And he properly 
cautioned that peace officers working against 
a major crime syndicate need every possible 
resource. 

We would not, of course, go along with a 
blue-ribbon commission that came up with 
a Gestapo concept, or any plan that would 
diluate the strength of local and State law 
enforcement. But a revision of criminal 
laws and recommendations for curtailment 
of our rapidly rising crime rate need not go 
that far. And we suggest that one resource 
readily available for putting the criminal on 
the spot is publicity. We do not hold with 
those who contend that no news about crime 
should be published until criminals are 
brought to trial. We do not go along with 
the idea that the rights of the public to 
enjoy a free press must always be placed after 
the rights of defendants to have a fair trial. 
Newspapers seek to inform, not to convict. 
Most can be trusted to use reason and re- 
Straint in handling crime news. Fairness 
cuts two ways. In the case of hardened 
criminals, known enemies of the public, the 
public is entitled to a fair shake in what is 
going on. Lack of publicity helps to hide, 
and protect, such criminals. 

Crime has many causative roots. These 
should be thoroughly explored, examined, 
and made to serve the public's interest rather 
than that of the criminal. If that is what 
the President has in mind, we are for him 
all the way. 


Study Team Advises Against Rampart 


Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an excellent article on the Ram- 
part Dam which just appeared in the 
Outdoor News Bulletin issued biweekly 
by the Wildlife Management Institute, a 
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much-respected national conservation 
organization, which merits the careful 
reading of everyone interested in con- 
servation of our natural resources, and 
in economy in Government: 

Srupy TEAM ADVISES AGAINST RAMPART DAM 


“Even today, it would appear to be cheaper 
to build a nuclear plant on the Pacific const 
rather than to transmit Rampart power 
south, even writing off the cost of the Ram- 
part project as a total loss,“ a prominent 
study team has advised the Natural Re- 
sources Council of America. In a report 
presented at the recent 31st North American 
Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference 
in Pittsburgh, Dr. Stephen H. Spurr, direc- 
tor of the study team, discussed the implica- 
tions of the huge undertaking, which some 
persons have urged for construction on 
Alaska’s Yukon River, according to the Wild- 
life Management Institute. 

Dr. Spurr is dean of the University of 
Michigan school of graduate studies. Mem- 
bers of his team were Ernest F. Brater and 
Justin W. Leonard, University of Michigan, 
Michael F. Brewer, George Washington Uni- 
versity, A. Starker Leopold, University of 
California, and William A. Spurr, Stanford 
University. The 16-months study was un- 
dertaken at the request of the Natural Re- 
sources Council, an organization of nearly 40 
of the country’s foremost conservation groups 
and profesional and technical societies. NRC 
wanted an indepenednt appraisal of the 
probable impact of the huge project on 
Alaska's wildlife and fish resources as well 
as a review of and recommendations on the 
future electric power needs of the new 
State. 

Rampart Dam, not including power trans- 
mission facilities, would cost $1.5 billion or 
more, depending on various estimates. Cost 
estimates are only guesses, because of the 
remoteness of the dam site, rigors of the sub- 
arctic weather, and the quarter century con- 
struction period. The reservoir would flood 
about 8 million acres and take 30 years to 
fill. It would be 80 miles at its widest point 
and 280 miles long, would flood 400 river 
miles of the main Yukon and 12,600 miles of 
tributaries. The reservoir would have a sur- 
face area of about 10,500 square miles, nearly 
600 larger than Lake Erie. 

In its 1964 adverse report on the proposed 
project, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
said “Nowhere in the history of water devel- 
opment in North America have the fish and 
wildlife losses anticipated to result from a 
single project been so overwhelming.” The 
Spurr study team agreed with the Service's 
apprehensions, but termed them conserva- 
tive. 

The Spurr report is positive with regard 
to public investment in the development of 
Alaska, The team’s approach to the analysis, 
in fact, was based on the assumption that a 
“favorable economic climate in Alask is in 
the public interest and that, as a conse- 
quence, public investment is justified to 
achieve this end.” The team’s recommenda- 
tions were made from the standpoint of how 
public investment could best be made toward 
the development of Alaska. 

Its first recommendation was that plan- 
ning begin immediately for a Federal power 
transmission line linking Kenai Peninsula 

h Anchorage and Fairbanks. This 
section, called the Railbelt Area, is associated 
with the Alaska Railroad where 60 percent 
of the State’s population resides. The line 
would pass through energy areas such as 
coal and natural gas fields where power- 
generating facilities could be constructed 
and existing units hooked in. Its purpose 
would be to make low-cost power available 
almost immediately to most Alaskans, 

The team also recommended that engi- 
neering and other preliminary work begin 
immediately on a hydroelectric project to 
provide a large block of low-cost power at 
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tidewater. Rampart would be far from tide- 
water in interior Alaska. The most suitable 
opportunity, the team advised. is the Talya- 
Yukon diversion, which would take water 
from the upper Yukon Rivyer in Canada and 
deliver it to tidewater near Haines and Skag- 
way, Alaska. It would have negligible effect 
on fish and wildlife. 


Free Enterprise: The Greatest Story Ever 
Told 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the greatest nation in the world 
stands firmly in control of its own destiny 
and as the leader of the free world in our 
common cause against tyranny, injustice 
and fear. With the help of every patri- 
otic citizen, we can and will preserve, 
protect and strengthen the United States 
of America for our children and for gen- 
erations yet unborn. 


In this vein, under unanimous consent, 
I include with my remarks an address by 
the Honorable Dan Moore, Governor of 
the Great State of North Carolina, in 
which he offers an undisputable argu- 
ment for the merits of our free enterprise 
system. Governor Moore spoke at the 
second annual Governor’s dinner, March 
29, at Columbia, S.C., and I feel his re- 
marks merit the attention of the Con- 
gress: 

It is a great privilege for me to meet 
with you in Columbia tonight. Your invi- 
tation to me to address this meeting is a 
signal honor not only to me but to my 
State and to our 5 million people. 

Only a few weeks ago, it was my pleas- 
ure, along with other good Democrats, to 
hear a distinguished South Carolinian speak 
at our Jefferson-Jackson dinner in Raleigh 
which is the North Carolina counterpart to 
this gathering. We are indebted to Repre- 
sentative WILLIAMS JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 
for a most inspiring message about the 
Democratic Party's role of leadership in the 
building of your great State and mine, and 
of this great Nation of ours. 

As head of the Democratic Party in North 
Carolina, I am pleased to make this ac- 
knowledgment to him. I am delighted that 
you have let it fall to me, in a way, to re- 
turn the favor of his visit on behalf of our 


Close bonds and close communications 
between your State and mine are of long 
standing. Probably the most memorable of 
the instances that have survived in legend 
and history is a face-to-face meeting of 
your Governor Hammond with our Governor 
Morehead in the 1840's. 


While there are several accounts of this 


famous incident, the accepted version handed 
down in the family of Gov. J. M. Morehead, 
who was Governor of North Carolina from 
1841 to 1844, Is as follows: 

Governor Morehead and Gov. J. H. Ham- 
mond, of South Carolina, met on the State 
line below Charlotte, together with staff and 
advisers, to confer on the extradition of a 
political offender sought by the South Caro- 
lina authorities. 

During the conference, Governor Ham- 
mond became excited and finally announced 
that unless North Carolina surrendered the 
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fugitive to South Carolina forthwith that 
Hammond would send a military force into 
North Carolina to seize the fugitive. 

“Now, sir.“ the South Carolina Governor 
shouted; crashing his fist upon the table, 
“what is your answer?” 

“My reply, sir,” answered the North Caro- 
lina Governor, with great deliberation, “is 
this: it's a damn long time between drinks.” 

This unexpected answer had the effect of 
relieving the tension so that the two Goy- 
ernors were able to talk calmly and even- 
tually reached a settlement satisfactory to 
both States. 

Now, it has not been necessary, at least so 
far, for Bob McNair or me to use any such 
conversational gambit in the conduct of 
business. This Governor of North Carolina 
has enjoyed the finest of relationships with 
the present Governor of South Carolina since 
we assumed office within a short time of 
each other last year. 

I have enjoyed my association with Gov- 
ernor McNair and have found our rather 
frequent interchange of ideas of consider- 
able benefit. He is a man of sound judg- 
ment, forward looking in his hopes for South 
Carolina, and anxious to pursue his task of 
leading his State and his people to even 
greater heights. 

I believe your Governor McNair to be one 
of the outstanding young Governors in the 
United States. I am confident that he will 
do honor to the strong tradition of out- 
standing public servants which South Caro- 
lina boasts. 

One of your Governor's finest assets is his 
young and charming wife, Josephine. Jose- 
phine and my wife, Jeanelle, are comparing 
ideas on separate projects which will make 
the Governor’s mansions in South Carolina 
and North Carolina among the finest show- 
places in this country. 

My wife and I look forward to our con- 
tinued association with Governor and Mrs. 
McNair, And, I personally look forward to 
the continued cooperation with Governor 
McNair toward the greater development of 
both our States. 

Your State and mine will remain, I am 
sure, the spirited competitors in economic 
development they have been over the years. 
Our fierce rivalry for new business and in- 
dustry has only helped both of us. Com- 
parisons of our history, so often not com- 
pletely complimentary to North Carolina, 
have served actually only to strengthen the 
healthful competition between us. Perhaps 
we shall never fully agree on Andrew Jack- 
son except in two respects: he was a Caro- 
linian, and it was he who gave the Demo- 
cratic Party its vitality and character of 
action which still endure, 

But both our States will continue to 
progress together, socially, economically, and 
culturally, as in the past. Both will con- 
tinue contributing to the advancement of 
this Nation of which we are essential parts. 
We shall do these things in a spirit of com- 
mon concern and cooperation. 

This comes from the fact that our people 
share a great heritage based on democratic 
principles of freedom and free enterprise. 
Many years ago, they developed strong State 
Democratic Parties and they have given loyal 
and faithful support to their State parties. 
From the ranks of the Democratic Party has 
come outstanding leadership at the local and 
State levels, as well as outstanding repre- 
sentatives in Congress, in the U.S. Senate, 
and in the National Government. South 
Carolina and North Carolina have held stead- 
fastly to the Democratic principles of good 
government and responsible leadership. 

In recent years there has been considerable 
concern that we in America have tended to 
forget some of the fundamental principles on 
which our Nation was founded and through 
which it grew to world leadership. 

I share in that concern, particularly as it 
Telates to our free enterprise system. North 
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Carolinians and South Carolinians alike have 
always believed in the principles of free en- 
terprise. By whatever name, free enterprise, 
capitalism, or simply business, this system 
is the greatest of all the manmade miracles. 
It has fed more people, clothed more people, 
educated more people, given more happiness 
to more people than any other political or 
economic order in the history of man—and 
its potential scarcely has been tapped. 

In view of this record, it might be expected 
that all Americans would appreciate the free 
enterprise system and understand what we 
must do to let it yield the even greater bene- 
fits it can bring to us. This is not the case, 
however. It is taken too much for granted, 
and the voices of support are seldom raised. 
The record of our free enterprise system has 
been called the greatest story never told. 

I am proud to speak for free enterprise. 
I know from firsthand experience what it has 
done for our States and our Nation. It is up 
to us who do know its meaning and its po- 
tential to let all our people, especially our 
youth, know America’s greatness and the free 
enterprise system go hand in hand. 

The Democratic Party, a champion of free 
enterprise, has led the way in the develop- 
ment of our two States and our Nation. 
Time and again our people have turned to 
our party for the leadership they have 
needed. The American people have looked 
to our party to provide leadership for the 
free world and to maintain and promote the 
sound growth of our domestic economy. On 
both the State and National levels, the Demo- 
cratic Party has always responded to the 
challenge. 

The Democratic Party today remains the 
most effective organization by which the 
citizens of a free society can maintain and 
control the directions of their government 
on every level. Strong and active leadership 
from the precinct up is essential, however, 
if our party is to retain the confidence and 
active support of our people. 

The great strength of the Democratic Party 
stems from its appeal to a wide range of 
opinion, There is room for many diverse 
elements. Our party gives a hearing to dif- 
fering voices. It welcomes healthful debate 
from which can be developed the most ap- 
propriate courses to follow in promoting the 
best interest of our States and our Nation, 

In this fast-moving day and age, many 
new, hard realities confront us in public of- 
fice almost every day. The population explo- 
sion, a complex and expanding economy, the 
conflict in Vietnam, sea and space explora- 
tion are just a few examples of the immense 
and varied scope of problems and opportu- 
nities we find on every side. Things move 
at such a rapid pace at the local, State, Na- 
tional, and international levels that we are 
hard put just to stay informed of develop- 
ments. 

Changing State-Federal relationships are 
only one area where new realities challenge 
our best efforts. There is widespread con- 
cern that the National Government has be- 
come too large, and that the role of State 
government is being subordinated. 

Such concern is natural, since the Federal 
Government for some years has moved into 
areas we formerly considered to be reserved 
to the States. Regardless of whether we ap- 
prove or disapprove of the many Federal aid 
programs, the trend is well established and 
new State-Federal relationships are a matter 
of fact. We cannot turn back the clock or 
reverse the tide in the basic areas of gov- 
ernmental service. Federal funds collected 
from the States are now being used in a 
variety and profusion of programs touching 
almost every aspect of our life and economy. 
These Federal funds are increasingly im- 
portant to the States and to the people. 

I understand the concern of many people 
that the Federal Government is becoming too 
powerful, and that it is usurping State au- 
thority. I do not believe, however, that the 
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important role of the States is diminishing, 
or that the effectiveness of State government 
ils at a minimum. We all recognize that the 
best government is that which is closest to 
the people it serves. This point is proved 
clearly, I believe, by our own history. 

There are encouraging signs of change in 
the trend and philosophy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward the States. The Democratic 
administration has shown in recent sessions 
of Congress that it realizes the importance 
of State governments and their abilities and 
opportunities to serve thelr citizens. A case 
in point is the Appalachia program, in which 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and other 
States are working as partners with the Fed- 
eral Government for the betterment of the 
people of this great region. 

In this program, the Federal Government 
has accepted State governments as full part- 
ners in the planning, as well as the operation, 
of projects designed to develop human and 
natural resources. Through the unique Ap- 
Palachian Regional Commission, State and 
Federal representatives work together as 
equals to stimulate local initiative and to 
resolye the problems of the region. This 
equality of partnership is an encouraging 
sign, and the Democratic Party is responsible 
for it. 

Already we are beginning to move into 
Other partnership programs with the Fed- 
eral Government. Governor McNair and I 
are working with Gov. Mills Godwin of Vir- 
ginia to establish a regional educational 
laboratory to serve the Midsouth. 

The Midsouth Regional Education Labora- 
tory represents an alliance between the ma- 
jor educational forces of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia to form a part- 
nership with the Federal Government. We 
are together seeking to deal more effectively 
with some of the persisting educational 
problems of the area. 

The prospectus describing an educational 
laboratory for this region was delivered in 
Washington this morning. We expect that 
representatives of the educational agencies 
of the three States will develop the blue- 
print for the educational laboratory during 
the summer months, 

Governor McNair and I also are working 
together with Gov. Carl Sanders of Georgia 
on a cooperative program for developing our 
coastal regions. 

The two Carolinas and Georgia are now 
exploring the establishment of a regional 

Planning organization. This planning body 
would be financed in part by Federal funds 
and would be concerned with the economic 
development problems and opportunities in 
all counties in the three States below the 
fall line. 

Such partnership programs as these allow 
us to use our finest resource—our people. 
We all love our States and our region. But, 
love is not enough any more. We must have 
faith in the abilities of our people. We must 
fully utilize their initiative in all levels of 
our government. And, we must stimulate 
the activity necessary to provide a better 
way of life for all of our people. 

In our efforts to maintain equal partner- 
ship with the Federal Government, we must 
put our best foot forward. Men of knowl- 
edge, men with foresight, and men with the 
desire to serve our people must be utilized 
to the fullest. 

Just last week I met in my office with a 
group of this type of individuals. There 
were North Carolinians, South Carolinians, 
and Georgians in the group. They were 
working together on the program to develop 
our coastal areas. I was impressed with this 
group of men and women. They were of the 
caliber necessary to insure equal partnership 
of our States with the Federal Government 
in this particular program. 

To serve the needs of our people, the States 
must be partners with the Federal 
Government. Too frequently in the past, 
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the States have been the junfor—or silent 
partner in State-Federal programs. The op- 
posite approach is taken in the passage by 
Congress of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965. This act provides 
for the principle of equal partnership. 

This. type of partnership offers, perhaps, 
the last chance for State governments to 
maintain initiative in their own affairs. If 
we fail, then the trend toward Was 0 
can only continue. The complaints about 
government so far from home, about solu- 
tions devised by people who do not know 
or understand local problems, also will con- 
tinue. But, unless we Democrats in South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and elsewhere do 
something constructive about it, the trend 
toward Washington can do little else but 
continue. 

Our Democratic Party can offer the prin- 
ciples, the leadership, and the vision neces- 
sary to build this concept of equal partner- 
ship. Representing a broad vase of citizens, 
our party must meet its responsibility in 
stimulating free enterprise and individual 
initiative, and promoting programs to cre- 
ate a higher per capita income and a better 
life for all our people. 


Cheers for U.S.S. “George C. Marshall” 
and Admiral Rickover on Successful 
Completion of First Sea Trials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 


Adm. H. G. RICKOVER, 
Fleet Post Office, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear ADMIRAL Rickover: Thank you so 
much for your good letter from U.S.S. George 
C. Marshall, dated March 28, 1966. Hearty 
congratulations on the successful comple- 
tion of the first sea trials of the 36th Polaris 
nuclear submarine U.S.S. George C. Marshall. 
We Americans are certainly proud of your 
wonderful record of service and success— 
Feep it up. 

As I believe your letter is historic, I am 
placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., 

With my personal regards and best wishes 
as usual, 


APRIL 4, 1966. 


55 Jim FULTON. 


USS. Gronda c C. MARSHALL,” 
At Sea, North Atlantic, March 28, 1966. 

Dear Mr. Furron: We have just success- 
fully completed the first sea trials of our 36th 
Polaris nuclear submarine. The U... 
George C. Marshall was bulit by the Newport 
News Shipbullding & Dry Dock Co., New- 
port News, Va. We also have in operation 
22 attack-type nuclear submarines, making 
a total of 58. 

This ship is named for a distinguished 
sdldier-statesman, General of the Army 
George C. Marshall (1880-1959). Born and 
reared in Uniontown, Pa. the son of an op- 
erator of coal and coke industries who had 
left Kentucky after the Civil War, Marshall 
grew up with an unusual understanding of 
northern and southern viewpoints. His 
family, of Scotch-Irish origin, were among 
the earliest settlers in Virginia. Moving to 
Kentucky around 1780 when this was still 
frontier country, they became prominent in 
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local and State polltics and as planters and 
professional men. 

In his boyhood, Marshall got rather tired 
of hearing about his famous collateral rela- 
tive, Chief Justice John Marshall, and felt it 
was about time someone else in the family 
made a name for himself. As it turned out, 
he took the first step in this direction when, 
after graduation from Virginia Military In- 
stitute, he applied for and received a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the Army. 
His retirement to private life at 71 brought 
to an end a half century of public service 
which for sheer competence and devotion to 
duty has rarely been surpassed. 

Yet outside the military he was known 
only during his last 12 years as a public 
servant. The early careers of nearly all great 
war commanders seem drab and in no way 
predictive of their wartime achievements. 
The reason, of course, is that a career officer 
normally, that is in peacetime, does not prac- 
tice his profession but remains a student, 
eternally preparing himself for an eventual- 
ity that he and everyone else hopes will 
never occur. This peculiarity of the military 
profession accounts for the fact that the 
special competence of career officers tends 
to be undervalued by outsiders, yet without 
it no war is won. This competence can only 
be acquired by practical experience over a 
long career span. No layman has it, how- 
ever brilliant he may be, for intellect alone, 
pure ratiocination alone will not produce it, 
just as it will not produce the surgeon's 
operating skill. 

It was a measure of President Roosevelt's 
greatness as a war leader that he fully un- 
derstood this. He was very much his own 
Commander in Chief, he ran the war, made 
the broad policy decisions, but in the execu- 
tion of these policies, in matters of strategy, 
tactics and operations, he nearly always de- 
ferred to the professional judgment of his 
military top command, especially that of 
General Marshall. 

Marshall’s unusually long tenure as Army 
Chief of Staff contributed to his effective- 
ness, for able men grow abler when they see 
a task from to end. 
Heading the Military Establishment during 
the entire 6-year war period, he was respon- 
sible for the rapid and orderly expansion of 
the Nation’s military forces from 175,000 
men, 13,000 officers, and some 1,000 planes 
to over 8 million men, 764,000 officers and 
69,000 planes. In an incredibly brief time, a 
peacetime army ranking 17th among the 
world’s national armies, had become a vast, 
fiexible, superbly equipped and trained 
force mobilized as if from nowhere,” to 
quote Secretary of War Stimson—with which 
a difficult six-front war was won. Once the 
initiative was ours, there were “practically 
no serious setbacks.” Marshall's “time- 
tables of the successive operations” proved 
accurate. 

To an astonishing extent, the war went 
“according to plan.” His estimates of the 
number of combat divisions required for 
victory were “adequate and yet not exces- 
sive.” No combat division was left in this 
country when Germany surrendered; all 
were overseas in the theaters of war. It took 
every man the Nation had mobilized, wrote 
Marshall in his Final War Report, “to do our 
part of the job in Europe and at the same 
time keep the Japanese enemy under control 
in the Pacific.“ 

Marshall became Army Chief of Staff on 
the day Germany attacked Poland—‘“by a 
favor of Providence,” as President Truman 
was later to remark. Not the least of his 
achievements was completion of a good part 
of the military buildup during the 27 
months of peace that were granted us 
while Europe and the Far East were em- 
broiled. in war. The Army had grown to 
eight times its peacetime strength when 
Japan attacked Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941. We were much better prepared than 
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we had been in 1917, and this despite wide- 
spread opposition to military preparations, 
reflecting in its emotional Intensity the 
passionate determination of the American 
people not to become involved in this war. 

Marshall worked hard to dispel the popular 
confusion of preparedness with warmonger- 
ing, to awaken the public from the dangerous 
illusion that our unrealized power potential 
would deter an aggressor, our mere wish to 
avoid war secure us peace. He tried to make 
clear to the public that much time must 
elapse between deciding to arm and being 
armed and that we could not safely count on 
being granted this time if war were thrust 
upon us. He said once in a speech that per- 
haps the most important task of the Army is 
to plan and scheme and work to the end that 
this time factor will be kept to a minimum.” 
Our past experience worked against him. We 
had never yet had to pay the price of defeat 
for failure to prepare in time for war. Al- 
though the war was manifestly moving 
closer, the bill extending selective service 
passed by but a single vote—just 4 months 
before we were at war, It was an election 
year and public opinion had made itself 
heard. 

World War II was a coalition war of global 
dimensions in which 93 million men and 
women were mobilized. For the Allies to 
win, it was as essential that they prosecute 
the war in the closest accord, as that they 
exert themselves to the utmost. Never be- 
fore was a coalition war fought with such 
unity of purpose and effort by so disparate 
a group of allies; never had such prodigious 
exertions been required of each member 
state. Decisive for the success of the alliance 
was the fact that the two members who 
jointly accounted for the larger part of its 
total military and economic strength fought 
the war, from the start, under a unified high 
command. In Stimson’s judgment there 
were two main reasons why the United States 
and Great Britain were able to use their 
land, sea, and air forces as if they were a 
single military unit: Roosevelt’s and Church- 
ill's determination to wage the war as a team, 
and General Marshall’s organizing genius 
and diplomatic skill. He was the dominant 
member of the joint command organiza- 
tion—the combined chiefs of staff_—of whom 
Churchill said that “there was never a more 
serviceable war machinery established among 
allies.” 

Upon his retirement from active military 
service at the end of the war, Marshall was 
summoned to important civilian posts: 
Ambassador to China (1945-46), Secretary 
of State (1947-49), and Secretary of Defense 
(1950-51). He was the first military leader 
ever to hold the two highest ranking Cabinet 
positions, the first to serve in one war as the 
military head of the Army and in another 
(Korea) as the civilian head of all our land, 
sea, and air forces. Momentous changes took 
place in American foreign policy while he was 
Secretary of State and in these he played an 
active part rescue of Greece and Turkey 
from Communist conquest, rehabilitation of 


Europe through the Marshall Pian, initiation- 


of discussions leading to establishment of 
NATO. For his contributions to the gen- 
erous and imaginative aid program which 
bears his name, Marshall received the Nobel 
Peace Prize (1953), the first military man 
ever to have been so honored, 

A reticent man who shunned publicity, 
Marshall once remarked, “I think I prize my 
privacy more than anything else.“ This, and 
the fact that the story could not be told 
honestly and completely without hurting the 
feelings of many people, decided him not to 
write his memoirs. Marshall resisted pres- 
sures from friends and lavish offers from pub- 
lishers. The closest he came to an autobi- 
ographical record was his final war report, 
covering the years 1943-45. 

This brief (153 pages), lucid and factual 
description of the buildup, the logistics, the 
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strategy, the steps on the way to victory, was, 
as his biographer Robert Payne remarks, “a 
history of the war which could only be writ- 
ten at a time of triumph by the man most 
responsible for the triumph.” Through it 
“there shines the pecullar quality of the man 
at his best: complex and unyielding, stripped 
like a runner for the race.“ 

Those who miost directly depended on 
Marshall are best qualified to add to our 
understanding of this man, When President 
Roosevelt could not Make up his mind to 
appoint Marshall Chief Allied Commander in 
Europe—evyen though he was so obviously 
the logical choice that the appointment was 
taken for granted—he left the decision to 
the general. 

The war was too big for personal feelings 
or desires to enter such a decision, replied 
Marshall, whereupon the President said, “I 
feel now that I will not be able to sleep at 
night with you out of the country,” and kept 
him by his side. Marshall knew as well as 
the President that field commanders rather 
than chiefs of staff are remembered in his- 
tory, but this counted for nothing with him. 

As with all men who render great public 
service, his sense of duty always took prece- 
dence over personal concerns. Dean Ache- 
son tells of an interview he had with him 
shortly after Marshall became Secretary of 
State. 

In reply to Acheson’s query as to what was 
expected of him as chief aid, Marshall said: 
“First, the most unvarnished truth, particu- 
larly about myself. I have no feelings ex- 
cept those which I reserve for Mrs. Marshall.” 
Churchill called him “a magnificent org- 
anizer and builder of armies—the American 
Carnot"; Truman wrote that “to him, as 
much as to any individual, the United States 
owes its future"; but Robert Payne came per- 
haps closest to the essence of Marshall in 
this passage: It can be said of him, as it can 
be said of few others, that he lived for an 
idea, and the idea was America.” 

Respectfully, 
H. G. RicKover. 


Put Teeth in Dog Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, my mail 
very definitely shows that people 
throughout our country are deeply dis- 
appointed in the bill (H.R, 13881) which 
has just been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, purportedly to 
regulate dealers of animals—dogs and 
cats—used in research. There is an al- 
ternative bill available which has over- 
whelming public support in every part 
of the country. This is the bill which I 
have introduced, H.R. 13346, which is 
identical to the one introduced by the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Hetstosk1] and seven other 
Members of the House. I hope we shall 
be able to substitute the text of this 
strong bill for the weak committee bill 
when the matter comes before us on the 
House floor. 

As part of my remarks I include the 
following editorial from the Cleveland 
Press of March 30, 1966, entitled “Put 
Teeth in Dog Bill.” 
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Pur TEETH IN Doc BILL 


To the dismay of humanitarians who have 
been fighting for strong legislation to halt 
stolen-pet traffic, a dognaping bill without 
teeth has been given the stamp of approval 
by the House Agricultural Committee. 

This weak bill would merely leave setting 
of standards for dealers and laboratories and 
presumably their enforcement, if any, in the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture. It 
would permit auction sale of animals, where 
abuses of animals occur. 

Another—and much stronger—bill, H.R. 
10743—can still come to the rescue of pets 
stolen by callous dealers, and their unhappy 
owners, often children, 

This meausre requires detailed bookkeep- 
ing by the dealers, a 5-day delay in dispos- 
ing of animals whose owners may be des- 
perately searching for them, and banning of 
the auctions at which many pets disappear 
forever. 

This was introduced by Congressman 
Henry HELSTOSKI, Democrat, of New Jersey, 
and is cosponsored by Ohio’s Congresswoman 
FRANCES P. BOLTON and Congressman ROBERT 
E. Sweeney. Letters to these Legislators in 
care of House Office Building, Washington, 
would help. 


Proposed Budget Reductions Inconsistent 
With U.S. Goals: Statement by Dr. 
Glenn H. Beck, Vice President for Agri- 
culture, Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, few people 
in the United States have the back- 
ground in agricultural research and ex- 
tension work that Dr. Glenn Beck, vice 
president’ for agriculture at Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kans., has. 
I look to him as an authority and so do 
many of my colleagues. He has recent- 
ly drafted a statement in opposition to 
the proposed cuts in funds to carry out 
agricultural research and extension 
programs, as well as the reduction in 
funds to the land-grant colleges. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
want to bring Dr. Beck's remarks to the 
attention of my colleagues, because he 
knows whereof he speaks, and I am sure 
his observations will be valuable in the 
resolving of present controversies over 
what is needed in the way of appropria- 
tions to sustain these programs. 

The statement follows: 

Proposep BUDGET REDUCTIONS INCONSISTENT 
Wirt U.S. Goats 
(By Glenn H. Beck, vice president for agri- 
culture, Kansas State University, Manhat- 
tan, Kans.) 

President Johnson’s proposed budget re- 
ductions to research, education and exten- 
sion are inconsistent in light of his an- 
nounced campaign to alleviate poverty at 
home and hunger abroad. The President, 
until these proposed budget reductions, had 
stressed the importance of research and edu- 
cation in reaching those goals. 
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Proposed increases, rather than reductions, 
would much more logically support the Gov- 
ernment's program. 

The work-study programs under the Anti- 
poverty Act authorize $55,700,000 to increase 
college enrollments of bright youth whose 
parents“ incomes are below certain levels: 
the guaranteed student loan fund under the 
Higher Education Act encourages students 
to attend college on credit; through the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act Congress au- 
thorizes the Office of Education to guarantee 
upto $700 million in student loans; the 
Higher Education Act makes $70 million (in 
matching funds) available to college stu- 
dents as outright grants. Though some uni- 
versity administrators may question parts 
of programs used to attain the American 
ideal that any youth with the ability to at- 
tend college should not be deprived by lack 
of finances from doing so, I think they 
unanimously agree with the ideal. 

The above programs calling for more teach- 
ers, more research, and more extension edu- 
cation automatically make the present pro- 
posals to reduce university appropriations 
self-contradictory. 

College enrollments throughout the Nation 
have been increasing and at several land- 
grant universities, including Kansas State, 
the greatest percentage increases have been 
in the college of agriculture. Yet the pro- 
posed budget is to reduce instructional sup- 
port to the 68 land-grant institutions of 
higher learning by $12 million. Either the 
programs to help swell enrollments or the 
Proposal to reduce educational funds is a 
mockery. 

The proposal to shift $10 million in sup- 
port of cooperative extension programs from 
allocation by formula to allocation by Fed- 
eral grant appears relatively innocuous on 
the surface; however, it has several potential 
defects. Its most apparent weakness, which 
persons desiring a strong centralized gov- 
ernment will contend is a strength, is that 
it transfers decision-making from the States 
to Federal bureaus. History has shown bu- 
reaus to be less responsive to the people's 
Will—and even to succeeding executive ad- 
ministrations—than are State governments. 
Also the wisest decisions often are made 
by persons closest to the problem or situa- 
tion. Strong State extension programs dem- 
onstrate the validity of that principle. 

Another principle that might be even more 
damaging would be quite possible, if not 
probable, under the proposed transfer of 
funds. It is that the most competent State 
extension services (those heavily committed 
to economic development and antipoverty 
programs) would be penalized, while the 
least competent would be rewarded. No or- 
ganization or government can long endure 
under such a practice, but the transfer of 
$10 million from distribution by formula to 
grants would invite grantors wittingly or 
unwittingly to reward the incompetent with 
funds withheld from the competent. 

For example, the proposed exchange would 
move $182,112 from the Kansas cooperative 
extension service to the grant fund, which 
Kansas theoretically could still receive, pro- 
viding her work projects were approved. 

Kansas’ allocation of extension funds for 
work in community and resource deyelop- 
ment, mental health, the food stamp plan, 
antipoverty and other pr has in- 
creased from 1.9 percent in 1961 to 22.8 per- 
cent in 1965. Kansas has channeled con- 
siderable State money and even some county 
funds into those programs, which are exactly 
the kind that theoretically qualify for the 
proposed Federal grant funds, On the other 
hand, some State extension services have 
emphasized such areas much less. On the 
theory that those who have done the least 
need the most Federal grants, persons mak- 
ing grants could feel justified in approving 
most of the funds for such areas—never 
recognizing that by so doing, they were re- 
warding the incompetent at the expense of 
the competent. 
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The proposed $8,500,000 reduction in 
research funds for the agricultural experi- 
ment stations of the land-grant institutions 
($117,000 to Kansas State University) comes 
immediately after our Government's decision 
to ship great quantities of grain to India to 
prevent mass starvation and recognition by 
the Government that agricultural products 
are needed in Vietnam, that agricultural 
scientists are needed to find ways to increase 
productivity of Vietnamese farms and to 
teach Vietnamese villagers how to achieve 
and sustain greater agricultural productivity. 
Members of Congress, the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, and university 
professors have been discussing and publiciz- 
ing the extreme urgency to increase world- 
wide agricultural output while stemming ris- 
ing populations. 

It is quite well agreed that 2 billion of the 
earth’s present 3 billion population is under- 
fed or starving. Projecting recent population 
increases only 34 years (to A.D. 2000) gives 
a population of 6 billion. That would mean 
that with food production of the earth then 
doubled, we would have 2 billion persons well 
fed and 4 billion hungry and starving. The 
hungry and starving then would equal 133 
percent of the present population of the 
earth. 

Many Americans, and I'm certain most 
Congerssmen are among them, think that 
relatively small islands of plenty could not 
exist in such seas of want. 

The underproduction of food and the over- 
production of people have given the have 
nations the gargantuan task of closing the 
incredibly huge gap between food supplies 
and undernourished human beings in have- 
not areas. 

In view of the experience the Federal Gov- 
ernment has had with grant programs and 
President Johnson's recent intervention with 
strong corrective suggestions, we are sur- 
prised that he still seems to favor grant pro- 
grams over the long accepted formula distri- 
bution plan. The budget proposes an in- 
crease of $2,910,000 in grant and contract 
funds while proposing an $8,500,000 reduc- 
tion in agricultural research funds distrib- 
uted by formula. 

I think most Congressmen are aware that 
formula distribution of funds has worked 
well and that America’s food producing abil- 
ity has become the envy of the earth, includ- 
ing Communst nations, under the Morrill 
and subsequent acts. 

Goais of the Federal administration and 
the States are much more likely to be 
achieved with formula distribution of estab- 
lished funds for staffed, productive research, 
extension, and teaching programs. 

That arrangement has produced the best 
fed nation of the world and an educational 
system considered by many to be America's 
greatest social invention.  Land-grant col- 
leges are not sacrosanct, but increased en- 
rollments, increased populations, and in- 
creased commitments to Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America make the proposed reductions 
in funds to land-grant universities highly 
illogical—to put it mildly. 


Connecticut Is Proud of Sir Winston 
Churchill’s Ancestral Tie to Nutmeg 
State 
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Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, later 
this week a magnificent statue of Sir 
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Winston Churchill will be unveiled here 
in Washington. statue, which 
stands in front of the British Embassy on 
Masschussetts Avenue, is a fitting tribute 
to this immortal Anglo-American citizen. 
Sir Winston will look upon this great city, 
which he often visited, with one foot 
resting on American soil and one foot on 
British soil. 


It seems fitting to me to bring to the 
attention of the House a recent article 
that appeared in the magazine Yankee. 
Written by Marion D. Maronn, it tells 
of Sir Winston's great, great, great, great 
grandmother, Abigail Jerome Deming, 
who lies buried in the Downs Street 
Cemetery in Bristol, Conn. 

Sm WINSTON'S CONNECTICUT ANCESTORS 

(By Marion D. Maronn) 


Millions of words have been written, and 
will continue to be written, about the “grand 
old man,” Sir Winston Churchill. Here in 
Bristol, Conn., in a now obscure cemetery, 
proudly stands a simple gravestone, with- 
standing the generations of time to inform 
us that she, Abigail Jerome Deming, was the 
beginning of a long line of Jeromes. The 
Jerome family continued on and on through 
the years. Beautiful Jennie Jerome married 
Lord Randolph Church, of England, and with 
the premature birth of their son, Winston, 
on November 30, 1874, the Yankee blood of 
the Jeromes was to be carried on—to heights 
that no one could imagine at that time. 

In tracing ancestors one can become so in- 
volved and spend more time than intended, 
so I will try to condense the facts for you. 
The very first Jerome in America was a 
Timothy Jerome who came from England in 
1710 and settled in the Meriden area, known 
in those days as Wallingford. Timothy mar- 
ried Abigail and they had 10 children. This 
is the Abigail who is buried in the Downs 
Street Cemetery here in Bristol. Timothy 
died a wealthy man leaving a large estate of 
money and lands, including property in New 
Cambridge (Bristol). 

Two of the Jerome sons built homes here; 
William and Zerubbabel Jerome founded the 
Bristol branch of the family. Another of the 
brothers (remember Abigail had 10 children), 
Samuel, received the family homestead in 
Wallingford upon the death of his father. 
Samuel moved in 1794 to Massachusetts; 
shortly after, he moved to Onondaga County 
in New York to settle there and raise his 
family; and they in turn settled there, 
Samuel had a son Aaron; he had a son Isaac; 
and he had a son, Leonard. Now the rela- 
tionship is getting close enough to connect 
with Sir Winston. Leonard Jerome married 
and had three beautiful daughters; one was 
called Jennie, who was destined to become 
the mother of a great man. 

Although Jennie's father came from hum- 
ble farming stock, with a long line of Yankee 
ancestors (some of these Bristol Jeromes), 
he worked his way through Union College 
(Princeton), studied law in Albany, bought 
a Rochester newspaper, and made a million 
dollars in the stock market. He became the 
father of the American turf, founding many 
racetracks and organizing the American 
Jockey Club, with August Belmont, of New 
York City. This man made and lost for- 
tunes at the drop of a hat; his family spent 
most of its time in England during this pe- 
riod. The three Jerome girls were interna- 
tional beauties, well known in the Royal 
set. Jennie met her husband-to-be—Lord 
Randolph Churchill—at a ball aboard a 
cruiser anchored in the English harbor of 
Cowes. 

On his father’s side, Sir Winston was de- 
scended from the first Duke of Marlborough. 
One popular Churchill biographer, G. Bocca, 
states, It's probable that Winston's Amer- 
ican blood and ancestry had a good deal to 
do with his distinguished career, there were 
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very few Churchills with the strong spirit 
and perseverance that was evident in the 
Jerome strain.” Another biographer, Rob- 
ert Lewis Taylor, states that the “American 
ancestors never wasted time, were dedicated 
to toil and quick advancement. His keen 
sense and shrewdness as well as humor, came 
from the American forebears.” 

Abigail Jerome Deming was five genera- 
tions removed from Sir Winston, but the 
Jeromes kept track of their illustrious rela- 
tive closely. S. B. Jerome, son of Chauncey 
Jerome, well-known clockmaker of Bristol 
and New Haven, wrote in a paper called the 
Bristol Herald, dated January 18, 1900, a 
lengthy article on Churchill's escape from 
a Boer, Africa prison. He was a newspaper 
correspondent at the time. The article went 
into the ancestry, mentioning the little- 
known fact that Mr. Churchill had living 
relatives in Bristol during that time. Many 
other articles have appeared locally since 
then, tracing the genealogy of the Jeromes 
to the Churchills, 

Perhaps all of this seems remote, but it 
does shed some light on the origin of that 
rugged spirit, humor, and other traits of 
Winston Churchill that started with Abigail 
Jerome, Timothy, and their 10 children. 


Governor Leads Tribute to Crown 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
more than 500 persons in my congres- 
sional district gathered together to pay 
tribute to a State assemblyman who 
serves one of the districts in my area 
in the State legislature in Sacramento, 
Calif. This man, Assemblyman Robert 
W. Crown, who, in addition to being one 
of the most forceful and effective as- 
semblymen from the 14th District of Cal- 
ifornia, in its history, has also gained a 
statewide reputation as being one of the 
ablest and best chairmen of the as- 
sembly’s ways and means committee. 

One of the finest testimonials to As- 
semblyman Crown's greatness is the fact 
that Governor Brown personally came 
to Oakland, Calif., to pay tribute to him 
on this occasion. It is a pleasure to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ac- 
count of this dinner which appeared in 
the March 25 issue of the Alameda 
Times-Star. 

Governor LEADS TRIBUTE To Crown 
(By Win Currier) 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown last night led a 
gathering of over 500 persons in paying trib- 
ute to Assemblyman Robert W. Crown, laud- 
ing in particular Crown's work as chairman 
of the assembly ways and means committee. 

The Governor was featured speaker at the 
testimonial dinner held in Oakland honoring 
Crown, who is seeking reelection to the as- 
sembly from the 14th district, which is com- 
posed of San Leandro, Alameda, and parts 
of Oakland and San Lorenzo. 

Governor Brown praised Crown as “one of 
our ablest and most effective legislators in 
what I believe to be the finest legislative 
bodies in the Nation.“ 

He went on to say, “I believe in the invest- 
ments California has been making in a better 
California. Bob Crown believes in them, 
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and the great majority of Californians be- 
lieve in them and are proud of the results.” 

He noted the magnitude of Crown's job as 
chairman of the ways and means committee 
since 1961 and said that Crown “as much as 
any single man is responsible for steering 
the budget through the legislature to enact- 
ment.“ 

He said he was sorry to disappoint some of 
my Republican friends who might wish we 
had increased taxes so they could decry 
them. But the record is open, clear, and 
unmistakable for thinking citizens to ex- 
amine.“ 

Pointing to the record he declared: We 
have given this State seven consecutive bal- 
anced budgets. This year we will enact the 
eighth. 

“We have had 6 consecutive years without 
a major revision in the State's tax system. 

“The relative increase in State taxes: per 
$100 of personal income in the last 7 years 
has been less than half as much as that in 
the nine other major industrial States.” 

He said “the record of this administration 
is one of fiscal responsibility and balanced 
budgets—balanced in dollars and cents and 
balanced in terms of the needs of the people.” 

The Governor said “the budget is much 
more than a mere exercise in bookkeeping. 
It is a comment representing thousands of 
individual choices on how best to meet the 
needs of the people of California. 

“It reflects the policies and principles of 
this administration. Every line and every 
page reflect the determination of this admin- 
istration to provide quality government sery- 
ices in everything we do.“ 

Governor Brown emphasized that his views 
on the guest of honor were shared by Crown’s 
colleagues in the legislature and others in 
government “and these words aren't just 
empty platitudes.” 

He cited the fact that Sacramento corre- 
spondents voted Crown one of the two hard- 
est working assemblymen, one of the two 
most effective and one of the five all-around 
best assemblymen. 

In a lighter vein, the Governor paid a salute 
to Mayors Jack Maltester of San Leandro and 
William Godfrey of Alameda for their “sound 
political judgement.” 

“I had begun to worry.” he said, “because 
when I was in Los Angeles earlier this week 
my confidence in mayors wavered a little bit.” 

Commenting on the heavy entry into the 
races for Governor and Lieutenant Governor, 
Brown sald when I read about them all I 
feel a lot like Custer, I just hope the troops 
from Fort Laramie arrive in time.” 

Crown, speaking in conclusion, extended 
his thanks to all assembled for their support 
and attendance, and singled out several of 
his relatives and several longtime friends 
who played key roles in incidents of his life. 
The assemblyman also paid, in turn, his 
tribute to the Governor noting, among other 
things, that “he is a man who cares and who 
is always accessible, not just to other officials 
in government, but to every citizen of the 
State.” A 

Newt Elder was general chairman of the 
dinner, which was presided over by master 
of ceremonies Joseph A, Golobick, Jobn B. 
Engberg led the pledge of allegiance and the 
Reverend Herbert Guice of Oakland pro- 
nounced the invocation. 

Introductions of dignitaries at the head 
table and in the audience were performed by 
Assemblyman Nicholas C. Petris, and intro- 
duction of the Governor was by Oakland at- 
torney Myron Anthony Martin. 

Others seated at the head table Included 
State Controller Alan Cranston, Real Estate 
Commissioner Milton Gordon, Alameda 
County Democratic Central Committee 
Chairman Dan Longacre, Supervisor Lee 
Sweeney, State Highway Commissioner Abe 
Kofman and Tony Polvorosa, cochairman of 
the Crown campaign. 
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Rhodesia May Be Moving Closer to 
South Africa in Its Policy on Color 
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Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to 
insert at this point an article which ap- 
peared in the March 11 issue of the 
Wall Street Journal, by Paul Lancaster, 
one of their staff reporters. 


The article is datelined Salisbury, 
Rhodesia, and Mr. Lancaster writes of 
the developing racial movement in that 
country. I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

NATION Mar B Mowro CLOSER to SOUTH 
AFRICA IN Its Polier oN CoLtor—New 
STRESS ON SEGREGATION, TRIBES Is LIKE 
APARTHEID—HEIGHTENED TENSION SEEN— 
RIGHT oF ADMISSION RESERVED 

(By Paul Lancaster) 

Sauispury, Ruopes1a.—The signs reading 
“whites” and “nonwhites” that segregate the 
races in everything from telephone booths 
to public parks in South Africa are missing 
here. So are the police who sometimes wait 
on corners in South African cities to check 
the passes the Government requires blacks 
to carry so it can control their movements. 

But in other ways there are indications 
that the racial attitudes of Rhodesia's 220,000 
whites, which traditionally have diverged 
from those of white South Africans, now are 
drifting closer to the policies of their neigh- 


bors to the south. Such a development ob- 


viously holds far-reaching implications for 
Rhodesia's 4 million blacks, whose status Is 
the central issue in the economic struggle 
Britain and its allies are waging against 
the breakaway regime of Prime Minister 
Ian Smith. Should the present trend per- 
sist and become more pronounced, tt would 
almost certainly helghten tensions in this 
already troubled part of the world. 

A visitor arriving here on a flight fiom 
Johannesburg still finds that the absence of 
rigid public segregation makes the athmos- 
phere in Salisbury distinctly different from 
that in South Africa. But it soon becomes 
apparent that things are not as free and 
easy as they seem at first. 

“EUROPEANS ONLY” 


Beside the entrances to many restaurants 
are discreet little plaques that say “Right cf 
Admission Reserved,” which means no Afri- 
cans, Some public restrooms are divided 
into two sections, one open to all races and 
the other marked “Europeans only.“ More- 
over a visitor quickly learns that Rhodesians 
are not always pleased by the observation 
that the racial climate here differs from 
South Africa. 

Says Jeremy Field, a tobacco farmer whose 
father, Winston Field, preceded Mr. Smith as 
Prime Minister, “I think South Africa may 
be closer to the right solution than we are. 
There is a basic difference between black and 
white, and any policy that doesn't accept this 
won't work.” His wife, Heather, who is one 
of the many Rhodeslans born in South Af- 
rica, suggests that life here would be pleas- 
anter for all if more public facilities were 
openly segregated. “Signs would make it 
easier for Africans,” she says. “They would 
know what they could do, and they wouldn't 
have to worry about it.” 
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Most of land in Rhodesia is divided into 
white and nonwhite residential areas, Aside 
from that important exception, the country’s 
stated racial policy is that it follows a non- 
racial course, and this is true, at least, in 
theory. 

There is no official policy of segregation in 
Public places. Businesses are free to dis- 
criminate if they wish, and many do. 

> * * * * 
VOTING RULES 


In politics there are no racial qualifications 
for voters on either of the two voter rolls, 
one of which is made up of more highly qual- 
ified voters who elect 50 Members of Parlia- 
ment and the other of which is made up of 
less qualified citizens who choose 15 mem- 
bers. Though in practice it works out so that 
the 50 A roll“ members represent whites, 
and the 16 “B roll" members represent blacks, 
the voter qualification rules require only that 
certain Income and education standards be 
met. . 

Thus there is nothing to keep Africans who 
meet the requirements from voting on the 
dominant A roll; indeed, a few already do. 
Nor is there any legal barrier to Africans as- 
suming a commanding role in the govern- 
ment eventually, should they take full 
advantage of their rights, something many 
have declined to do in the past because of a 
black nationalist campaign calling for non- 
participation in the present political setup. 

All this is a far cry from South Africa, 
whose announced long-term goal is to sepa- 
rute the races as completely as possible. 
“South Africa has its policy, and we have 
ours,” says Prime Minister Smith’s Minister 
of Information, Jack Howman. 

When Rhodesia issued its unilateral decla- 
ration of independence from Britain last No- 
vember, South African Prime Minister Hen- 
drik Verwoerd expressed friendship for Rho- 
desia. But he felt compelled to add that 
“with respect to color policies there Is no 
similarity between the policy of separate de- 
velopment” of South Africa and the “policy 
of partnership as applied in Rhodesia.” 


DRAWING TOGETHER 


All the same, since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the rest of the world increasingly 
has tended to bracket South Africa and Rho- 
desia together as bastions of white supremacy 
is a largely black continent. And the signs 
that the two nations are in fact drawing 
closer together are numerous, even though 
at this point Rhodesia clearly is not receiv- 
ing all the gasoline and other help it would 
like from South Africa to enable it to ride 
out the economic sanctions brought against 
it by Britian and others. 

“There's definitely a drift toward South 
Africa on racial matters.“ says a man who 
was one of Rhodesia’s leading political fi- 
gures in the past but now has been forced 
out of public life. “South Africa's influence 
here is strong and growing. The radio here 
uses more and more South African programs. 
Some businesses that admitted Africans in 
the days of the federation are segregated 
now." (The reference is to the now-dis- 
solved federation embracing Rhodesia and 
what are now Zambia ar 1 Malawi.) 

Some observers blame the pressures 
brought to bear on Rhodesia by Britian and 
biack-ruled African states for what they see 
as this nation’s hardening racial position, 
They cay that fears of being forced into hasty 
acceptance of rule by ill-prepared black 
Politicians caused Rhodesia to depart from 
an essentially moderate racial course and 
brought to the fore white supremacist ele- 
ments who promised to head off black do- 
mination. 

“Maybe I was too optimistic, but I think 
things were moving in the right direction for 
the Africans here until recently,” says one 
non-Rhodesian resident of Salisbury. Now. 
however, the whites are being pushed in the 
direction of white supremacy, and as long as 
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the pressure keeps up it's going to get worse.“ 

But some critics of the solidly entrenched 
Rhodesian Front government are less chari- 
table. One British-born Salisbury business- 
man argues that all the talk by government 
officials and their supporters about the need 
to “maintain standards” and avoid the 
“chaotic” conditions that exist to the north 
where black governments have taken over 
has always been a “smokescreen.” Insists 
the businessman; They're out to build 
apartheid here.” 

Discerning the Government's true position 
is not easy. Some Cabinet members seem to 
be unabashed white supremacists, but the 
views of other officials are more elusive. One 
of those whose views are particularly hard to 
pin down is the Prime Minister himself. 


A LOOK AT SMITH'sS VIEWS 


During last spring's election campaign Mr. 
Smith was reported to have said that there 
would be “no black rule in my lifetime.” 
He subsequently has insisted that what he 
really meant was that there would be no 
“black extremist government” in his life- 
time; the only criterion for the achievement 
of political rights is whether or not a man 
is “civilized,” not the color of his skin, he 
has asserted. Some observers are willing to 
take his words at face value and argue that 
Mr. Smith should not be classed as a white 
supremacist. I'm sure that Smith in his 
own mind is prepared to accept majority rule 
and that the only question is timing,” says 
one U.S. student of Rhodesian affairs. 

Others are highly skeptical of this judg- 
ment, however. They note that in 1961, 
when constitutional changes designed to 
bring about wider African participation in 
government were being debated. Mr. Smith 
opposed them. This was true even though 
the provisions at issue, which are retained 
in the new constitution promulgated after 
the declaration of independence, incorpo- 
rated precisely the sort of nonracial voting 
qualifications the Prime Minister now says 
he favors. The position Mr. Smith took in 
1961 causes the skeptics to doubt his sin- 
cerity today when he insists he supports full 
political rights for all qualified citizens re- 
gurdless of race. 

“They just want a few of us to vote,” main- 
tains an African chauffeur from Salisbury. 
The chauffeur, an articulate 31-year-old, says 
he can't meet the standards for the fran- 
chise at present. 

These standards do not appear particularly 
high; among the categories of citizens eligi- 
ble for the B roll, for example, are those with 
an income of $739 a year, or those with an 
annual income of $370 coupled with 2 years’ 
secondary education. But in a land where 
the majority of the Africans practice sub- 
sistence agriculture and have almost no cash 
income and where an African who goes to 
work for a white farmer earns about $125 
a year plus food and housing, the income 
requirements appear hopelessly beyond reach 
for many. As for the education standards, 
while a steady increase in spending on 
African schooling by the white government 
means that almost all African children now 
start school, only 1 in 30 of these youngsters 
even begins the secondary level. 

CLAMPDOWN ON SCHOOL INTEGRATION 


A school administrator in Salisbury says 
that in his feld he recently has seen several 
signs of what he regards as a tendency to 
bring Rhodesia’s racial policies more in line 
with South Africa's., Among them: Agitation 
in Parliament to stop predominantly white 
private schools from enrolling Africans; the 
forced closing last December of an African 
secondary school located in a European sec- 
tion of Salisbury and staffed by European 
women on a volunteer basis, and an order to 
& white missionary outside Salisbury to stop 
sending his children to an African school. 

Some government critics also see a moye- 
ment in the direction of apartheid in the in- 
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creasing stress being placed on African tribal 
groupings here. Preservation and strength- 
ening of tribal life Is an important aspect of 
South Africa's racial policy; the justification 
is that it gives Africans freedom to develop 
their own way of life to the full and reduces 
social frictions. 

A committee of the Rhodesian Parliament 
recently advocated a similar effort to encour- 
age tribal life here. It urged that Africans 
living in the black townships outside cities be 
grouped according to tribal affiliations and 
recommended that the powers of the tradi- 
tional tribal chiefs be increased. 

Opponents of such steps both here and in 
South Africa say the underlying motive is to 
divide the Africans and thereby make it 
easier to control them. Moreover, a young 
African who lives in a township outside Salis- 
bury indicates that at least some blacks 
regard tribal affiliations as a heritage of their 
long years as second-class citizens and are 
not at all eager to cling to tribal ties. We're 
all mixed up where I live,” says this African. 
There's no point in dividing us.“ 

Adds a well-known white Rhodesian who 
opposes the emphasis on tribalism: “For 75 
years we've been trying to reduce the power 
of the chiefs, Now the government is trying 
to build them up. It’s just like South 
Africa,” 


The Inflationary Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, several times 
in recent days I have expressed my con- 
cern about inflation and the necessity of 
cutting Federal spending to combat fur- 
ther increases in the cost of living. 


I wish to include with my remarks an 
excellent editorial on the subject from 
the Alexandria Gazette as follows: 

THE INFLATIONARY TREND 


The upward spiral of prices, which pinches 
just about all of us, is making itself evident 
in the estimates of prices for new school con- 
struction facing the Fairfax County Board of 
Education. They report the upward trend 
indicates that costs will run as much as 50 
percent ahead of cost estimates when the 
Projects were planned as part of a 5-year 
building program for schools. No doubt the 
increased estimates are based on a fear of 
contractors that the upward spiral may con- 
tinue and, if they are to make any new con- 
tracts, they must be protected against future 
boosts in labor and materials cost. 

In view of this example of what inflation 
can do in the field of construction, it is a 
little dificult to relate President Johnson's 
recent tirade on inflation and his suggestion 
that it could be cured by wiser shopping by 
housewives. If the chief executive did his 
own marketing he would find that the solu- 
tion is not that simple. It is apparent in 
every line of purchasing. Housewives may 
change the family diet from meat to fish or 
fowl. These are also going up. Trying to 
balance the household budget is just as dif- 
ficult as balancing the national budget. The 
only difference is that the householder can- 
not engage in deficit financing forever. The 
grocer and the butcher will demand his due. 

The President undoubtedly has a difficult 
task facing him. He can meet inflation 
through only two obvious methods—higher 
taxation or price controls. Either would be 
politically dangerous. Curbs on credit might 
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help but even this action would be loaded 
with dangers. 

The trouble seems to date to the Federal 
action in cutting taxes. Many troubles were 
solved thereby. Unemployment was reduced 
toa minimum. Plant expansions were un- 
dertaken. New construction reached into 
new high ground. Government wages were 
raised and the rolls expanded. The Great 
Society was instituted. The intensification 
of hostilities in Vietnam provided an inten- 
sifying factor. Speculative buying has 
followed, 

In each case in the past the President has 
acted on the advice of economic advisers. 
They have evolved economic theories that 
might be compared to the “new math” of 
our schools, too novel for minds trained 
in earlier schools. 

Perhaps what the President needs most is 
a new set of economic advisers. 


Pharmaceutical Center Rises Near 
Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1966 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Chicago 
and its surrounding area is rapidly be- 
coming the most exciting community in 
the country. 

Great things are happening in Chicago. 

The New York Times in a recent article 
carried an excellent story on how the 
Chicago area is becoming the pharma- 
ceutical center of the Midwest. 

This is only one example of how in- 
dustry is moving into the Chicago area 
because of a fortuitous complex of fac- 
tors. These include strong and compe- 
tent political leadership on the local 
level; close cooperation within the en- 
tire industrial community; adequate 
water resources; excellent transporta- 
tion facilities; and finally the finest 
labor-management climate in the entire 
United States. 

The spectacular industrial growth of 
the entire Chicago area is a tribute to 
the fine leadership and spirit of coopera- 
tion between labor and management. It 
reflects upon the responsible attitude of 
both the leaders of industry and leaders 
of labor in the Chicago area. 

With this combination we can confi- 
dentally predict that the Chicago area 
is well on its way to becoming the most 
exciting industrial complex in the entire 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, because the New York 
Times fortifies my statement, I should 
like to call it to the attention of my 
colleagues by inserting it in the Recorp 
today. 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 27, 1966] 
PHARMACEUTICAL CENTER RISES—THREE COM- 
PANIES ADD PLANTS IN NORTH 

Curcaco, March 26,—Three Chicago-area 
companies—Abbott Laboratories, G. D. 
Searle & Co., and Baxter Laboratories, Inc.— 
are devolping nearby Lake County into the 
pharmaceutical center of the Middle West. 

Abbott Laboratories is in the midst of a 
5-year expansion program at a 420-acre site 
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6 miles southwest of its present plant in 
north Chicago. The project, called Abbott 
Park, represents an initial investment of 
$25 to $30 million. 

Searle, based in Chicago, has acquired 
more than 600 acres of land in Lake County 
just west of north Chicago and adjacent to 
the site owned by Abbott Laboratories. 
Searle has no more room left to expand at 
its present plant site in Skokie and will soon 
start building new facilities. 

Baxter plans to move all its facilities from 
Morton Grove to a new 140-acre site in Lake 
County. The company is seeking to have 
the land rezoned for light manufacturing 
use. 

William B. Graham, president of Baxter, 
noted that the company has no expansion 
room at its Morton Grove site, He said: 

“Lake County has become the pharmaceu- 
tical center of the Middle West, with more 
acreage owned by pharmaceutical companies 
than in any county in the country. 

“Therefore, it seemed very natural for us 
to plan for our expansion there.” 

By the end of 1967 Abbott expects to have 
its administrative, research, production, and 
warehouse units completed, with an esti- 
mated total of 600,000 square feet. This 
complex will be served by about 700 em- 
ployees. 

Between 1967 and 1975 additional facilities 
will be built in Abbott Park, increasing space 
to 1.5 million square feet and an additional 
1,000 employees. Eventually, Abbott Park 
will have about 3,000 employees. 

Abbott Laboratories Is a worldwide enter- 
prise that markets products in 154 coun- 
tries. Sales have Increased from $91.7 mil- 
lion in 1955 to $237 million in 1965. 

Searle, which has made some improvements 
at its Lake County site, also markets its prod- 
ucts overseas. Its sales have grown from 
$26 million in 1955 to $88.9 million last year. 

Baxter's first facility on the new Lake 
County site will be a new headquarters build- 
ing. Later it will build a complex of other 
buildings for manufacturing and warehous- 
ing. 

The new Baxter site is bounded on the Illi- 
nols Tollway on the east, the county Line 
Road (which separates Cook and Lake 
County) on the south, and Saunders Road 
on the west. 

Baxter operates 7 domestic plants and 10 
foreign plants. Its sales have risen from 
$12 million in 1955 to $64.6 million in 1965. 

Baxter and the Zenith Radio Corp. recently 
entered into an agreement to develop jointly 
and market medical electronic devices. Bax- 
ter will be responsible for the medical re- 
search and Zenith for electronic research, de- 
velopment, and production. 


Hangs Head in Shame Over Rhodesia 
Boycott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
amazement and the temperament of my 
congressional district coincide with the 
feelings expressed by a constituent, Mrs. 
H. Watson, in San Diego, who has writ- 
ten a letter to the editor of the Evening 
Tribune of March 21 “Hangs Head in 
Shame Over Rhodesia Boycott.” 

Every Member of the House and Sen- 
ate, and for that matter the President’s 
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Cabinet, too, should read this excellent 
letter that follows: 
Hancs Heap IN SHAME OVER RHODESIA 
Boyrcorr 
Eprror: I hang my head in shame when 
I realize what we are doing to Rhodesta. 
Recently U.S. officials announced that we 


‘would further tighten our boycott of this 


country, Just how will we ever be able to 
justify our actions? No matter how I twist, 
or straighten out the facts, these remain: 

1. Rhodesia is the only British territory in 
Africa that has been self-governing for more 
than 40 years. Yet, Britain has given inde- 
pendence to 14 others. However, what is 
more to the point, this is an internal squab- 
ble and we have no business in a family 
fight, 

2. Since Rhodesia could survive a British 
boycott, we were asked to help them. We 
unhesitantly said Tes.“ We asked Britain 
to help us in Vietnam, and to please stop 
sending “goodies” to North Vietnam, at least, 
and they unhesitantly said No.“ 

3. However, Rhodesia’s situation is not 
comparable to Vietnam. I understand that 
in Vietnam we are fighting aggressive com- 
munism, and Rhodesia has always been 
stanchly anticommunistic. We send troops 
around the world to “stop Communist 
aggression,” but to this friendly country, 
we give them the economic sanction treat- 
ment. 

4. We recently turned down their offer to 
send their troops to South Vietnam. 

5. There seems to be no end to the upris- 
ings and coups in Africa, but Rhodesia has 
had only one since 1923, and that was in 
1963. This was between the two Nationalist 
leaders, Nkomo and Sithole. Upon their 
arrest, all terror stopped. 

6. Hey, Rhodesia, you're not too original 
you know, we did the very same thing in 
1776. 

7. Where, oh where, are the peacenik pro- 
testers? They don't miss a single oppor- 
tunity to cry, “U.S. interference,“ yet they 
are strangely silent. ; 

Mrs. H. Watson. 


The 50th Anniversary of the Rising of 
Easter Week, 1916 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on this 
Easter week I greet the Irish people of 
America, and of the Irish homeland it- 
self, and rejoice in celebrating what is, 
in effect, the 50th birthday of the Repub- 
lic of Ireland. For though the people of 
Ireland never, through the centuries of 
foreign rule, entirely submitted or relin- 
quished their aspirations for national in- 
dependence, and though both sporadic 
national rebellions, and determined re- 
sistance by groups and individuals, took 
place through those centuries, Easter 
week marks the opening of a steady, re- 
sistless campaign for national independ- 
ence. 

Step by step, through treaties and 
compromises, from home rule, to Irish 
Free State, to fully independent Repub- 
lic, Ireland has followed the path charted 
for her by the heroic dead whose memory 
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we honor on this anniversary. We pay 
tribute today to the noble hearts that 
brought forth, and to the loyal hearts 
that have lived by, the aspirations they 
laid down for the nation: 

The Irish Republic is entitled to, and 
hereby claims, the allegiance of every Irish- 
man and Irishwomen. The Republic guaran- 
tees religious and civil liberty, equal rights 
and equal opportunities to all its citizens, 
and declares its resolve to pursue the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the whole nation and 
of all its parts, cherishing all the children of 
the nation equally, and oblivious of the dif- 
ferences carefully fostered by an alien gov- 
ernment, which have divided a minority from 
the majority in the past, 


Ireland, like America, claims as the 
foundation stone of its national exist- 
ence the twin principles of liberty and 
equality: liberty both religious and civil. 
and equality both of rights and of op- 
portunities. That the Easter week ris- 
ing did not end with its forcible putting- 
down, and with the execution, imprison- 
ment, and exile of its various leaders, is, 
I think, chiefly due to the large-souled 
generosity of the Proclamation of the 
Irish Republic, as well as to the stead- 
fast courage of those who signed it and 
of their lieutenants. 

The principles here proclaimed appeal 
to the best in man’s nature, and con- 
trast strikingly with the spiteful petti- 
ness of the alien government, which had 
sought to rule Ireland by dividing her 
people against themselves, and by en- 
abling one part of her population to 
profit by the misery and degradation 
of the other. Rightly the proclamation 
enshirines, and hightly the Republic of 
Ireland has carried out in action, the 
high ideal of national unity and equal 
treatment for all. 

Members of Catholic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish faiths, even atheists, can be assured 
of full liberty of speech and action in 
Ireland; and the land is ruled as much 
for the benefit of inhabitants of Saxon 
or other foreign ancestry as for the in- 
digenous Irish. 

The Irish people, and the Irish Govern- 
ment, are alike committed to the high 
resolve expressed in the conclusion of 
Pardaic Pearse’s statement from Kil- 
mainham Prison: 

If you strike us down now we shall rise 
again and renew the fight, you cannot con- 
quer Ireland, you cannot extinguish the Irish 
passion for freedom; if our deed has not been 
sufficient to win freedom then our children 
will win it by a better deed. 


Housewife Also Fighting War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Housewife Also Fighting War,” 
which appeared in the April 1, 1966, issue 
of the Alhambra, Calif., Post Advocate. 
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The editorial discusses some of the re- 
sults and the causes of inflation, and I 
believe its timely comments will be of 
interest to the Congress: 

Foon Prices Soartnc: Hovusewire ALSO 

FIGHTING Wan 


While the administration Is engaged in 
lofty wars of words in Washington against 
inflation, the average housewife is fighting 
a much more practical one each payday. 

She may not be concerned with the esoteric 
implications of credit tightening, braking 
the boom or cooling of the economy. She 
is aware, however, that each $20 bill she is 
spending for food these days is buying a 
disappointly small amount of groceries. 

Statistics support her. A national poll 
taken about a week ago showed the average 
family of four is spending $18 a week more 
tor family needs today than it did just a 
year ago. 

The Wholesale Price Index, which reflects 
cost of 2,200 commodities, mostly food, has 
risen recently at an annual rate of 6 percent. 
It had been static from 1959 through 1964. 

Here in California, the first crops picked 
with nonbracero labor last year cost the 
housewife up to 20 percent more for canned 
goods alone. Bacon and even the staple 
hamburger are being priced into the luxury 
class. 

It would be easy, but entirely incorrect, to 
blame the grocer, the wholesaler or processor; 
or the farmer, for rising food prices. Their 
net incomes, however, have increased very 
little if at all. 

The real responsibility for food price in- 
creases lies at the door of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Premature cancelation of the 
bracero program has raised farm wages, 
flooded the fields with inexperienced and 
unwilling help, and accounted for inflation 
on the grocery shelves. 

Too often the farm price support program, 
which will cost $65 billion from inception 
through 1969, has artificially raised prices by 
interfering with the competitive market- 
place. 

Unrestrained Government social programs 

have added to infiation by flooding the 
Nation with money and increasing purchas- 
ing power while the capacity of plants is 
limited, Further, the increased taxes for 
social security and in other areas will add 
to the inflation because the Government, 
instead of the individual, will spend the 
money. 
It puts the housewife into the ironic posi- 
tion of being taxed for the privilege of pay- 
ing more for the things her family must 
have. 

On the hopeful side, housewives have a 
habit of winning, as any husband can testify. 
While the administration wages its war of 
lipservice and semantics over inflation, she 
may have the last say at the ballot box in 
November. 


ABS Plastic Pipe Answers Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1966 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly I was invited to attend a hearing in 
the office of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration concerning a defense against 
claims that a certain type of plastic pipe 
called acrylonitrile-butadiene-styrene, 
abbreviated ABS, was not a suitable ma- 
terial for FHA approved housing, Be- 
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cause my prior business interest, though 
not directly involved, was in an industry 
which used vast amounts of this pipe, I 
was glad to have an opportunity to sit in 
on the conference along with two of my 
colleagues in the House. The results of 
this hearing are aptly described in the 
following statement written by one of the 
members of the ABS Council who was 
present. As we move ahead to new tech- 
niques and materials in this high-speed 
age it would certainly seem in order that 
all new materials and methods, particu- _ 
larly one as well tested as this, should be 
given ample opportunity to help us make 
these advances available to all. 


I personally know many people in this 
industry and am willing to lend my sup- 
port to help them tell the story about the 
ABS industry which has such a great 
future. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert the following 
statement in the Recorp for the infor- 
mation of Members of Congress: 

FHA ExONERATES ABS DRAINAGE PLUMBING 


One of the miracle products now revolu- 
tionizing American industry and home life 
is acrylonitrile-butadiene-styrene, abbre- 
viated for simplicity as ABS. Your telephone 
is made of this material, which is tougher 
than some metals and less costly to use. 
Another use is drain, waste and vent plumb- 
ing pipe, referred to again for simplicity 
as DWV. 

This newcomer came into being as a DWV 
material only 7 years ago and was accepted 
for use In FHA-insured construction in 1961 
after extensive evaluation of the data. FHA 
Use of Materials Bulletin No. 33 incorporates 
a quality control program and a 5-year in- 
stallation warranty. Last year, according to 
homebuilder statistics, 100,000 homes used 
ABS DWV pipe in the United States, at a 
saving of approximately $100 per home— 
an overall saving of $10 million. P. N. 
Brownstein, Assistant Secretary-Commis- 
sioner of FHA, reported as of March 23, 1966: 
“We have recently surveyed all of our field 
Offices to learn if there had been any com- 
plaints from owners of homes with ABS 
drain, waste and vent piping. The results 
show that not a single complaint had been 
received,” 


A competing industry has responded to 
this competition by making disparaging 
claims against ABS DWV pipe in the press. 
Last October a statement appeared in the 
ConaoresstonaL Recorp in which the FHA 
was aksed to ban or at least limit the use 
of ABS DWV in home construction until 
charges against the product were answered. 

Recently the ABS Council, representing 
companies that manufacture ABS raw mate- 
rial and pipe and fittings, made an impres- 
sive report to the FHA, com) of new 
technical data provided by independent 
scientific laboratories and impartial 
of national reputation in their fields. 

Witnesses emphasized to the FHA officials 
that ABS drainage systems do not increase 
the hazard in a residential fire. They testi- 
fied that the material resists attack by strong 
acid and alkaline cleaners and household 
wastes. I 

Demonstrations were given of ABS DWV 
plastic pipe's physical toughness and dur- 
ability, its unique chemically welded, leak- 
proof joints, and its long-use life as proven 
by actual case histories. 

Said John G. Dagenkolb, independent fire 
prevention consultant and former battalion 
chief of the Los Angeles Fire Department, 
after reviewing fire tests conducted by Prof. 
George Earl Troxell of the University of Cali- 
fornia, a nationally recognized authority: 
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“In nonfire construction, ABS DWV does 
not contribute to the spread of fire or in- 
crease the fire hazards in such buildings.” 

Richard S. DeBell, senior project engineer 
of the internationally known DeBell & 
Richardson Laboratory, Hazardville, Conn., 
reported his evaluation of ABS material in 
the presence of various chemicals as follows: 

“ABS DWV has prolonged resistance to 
concentrations of all organic and inorganic 
chemicals normally found in the home.” 

The allegation that burning ABS produces 
lethal quantities of hydrogen cyanide gas 
was disproved. It was established that vic- 
tims of a house fire would long since have 
been killed by heat, asphyxiation from lack 
of oxygen, or carbon monoxide poisoning 
before they could inhale the insignificant 
quantity of hydrogen cyanide produced by 
the combustion of ABS. In fact, it was 
demonstrated by laboratory data that the 
quantity of hydrogen cyanide produced by 
burning ABS is minute when compared to 
that produced by other material in the home, 
such as wood in the structure, home furnish- 
ings and clothing. 

In a subsequent technical presentation to 
the FHA staff, a leading national authority 
on hydrogen cyanide, Dr. Stephen Carson of 
Food and Drug Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Maspeth, N.Y., stated that no new dimension 
of hazard was added by the presence of an 
ABS drainage system in a burning bullding. 

In fact, Dr. Carson, referring to the FHA 
conference room stated: “If this room were 
burning, more hydrogen cyanide would be 
given off by the rug on the floor than the 
ABS in a complete DWV system.” 

Most dramatic demonstration of the su- 
periority of ABS DWV pipe over competing 
materials was an impact test. A 20-pound 
weight dropped 4 feet and shattered cast iron 
and flattened copper pipe in one blow. Under 
identical test conditions, the weight bounced 
harmlessly off the length of ABS DWV pipe. 

Commissioner Brownstein said further in 
his March 23 communication: “Our review 
of the material presented at the February 
10, 1966, meeting in my office has been com- 
pleted and in addition we have the results 
of an independent laboratory test. On the 
basis of the findings we have no basis for 
changing the conclusion reached in 1961 
when Materials Bulletin No. 33 was issued.” 

Public acceptance is the final test of the 
worth of a product. Seventy-two plants in 
27 States now produce ABS material, pipe 
or fittings. Virtually the entire mobile home 
industry has converted to ABS DWV pipe 
for drainage plumbing. 

Besides FHA acceptance, standards cover- 
ing ABS DWV pipe have been issued by the 
following accredited agencies: American 
Standards Association, American Society for 
Testing’ Materials, General Services Admin- 
istration-Federal Supply Service, Building 
Officials Conference of America, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce-National Bureau of 
Standards, National Sanitation Foundation, 
and Western Plumbing Officials Association. 

The use of ABS drainage plumbing con- 
tributes to the national goal of providing 
decent housing at reasonable cost. It de- 
serves a key role in urban renewal. 


Senator Robert F. Kennedy’s Speech on 
Community Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, April 2, 1966, I sponsored with 
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New York University a Community 
Leadership Conference on Neighborhood 
Development and Preservation. I am 
very pleased to report that there were 
nearly 1,000 people there of the more 
than 113 community organizations par- 
ticipating. The conference was a non- 
partisan effort designed to help develop 
an awareness of community problems 
and of the resources which are needed to 
resolve them. We tried also to demon- 
strate the interrelationship between the 
various levels of Goyernment and pri- 
vate citizens. 

The people attending heard from such 
distinguished officiais as my colleague 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER], New 
York Deputy Mayor Costello, New York 
City Police Commissioner Leary, New 
York City Parks Commissioner Hoving, 
and former New York Buildings Com- 
missioner Gribetz, as well as leaders 
from nongovernmental ranks, including 
President Hester of New York University. 

The most significant contribution made 
to the work of the conference was the 
keynote speech of Senator ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY. The Senator's speech re- 
flected imagination and a keen percep- 
tion of the need to marshal the resources 
of the community at the grassroots level. 
For this purpose, he suggested a local 
coordinator to make sure there is ade- 
quate utilization of Federal programs. 

I commend Senator KENNEDY'S speech 
to my colleagues and other readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY AT 
THE NEIGHBORHOOD PRESERVATION AND RE- 
NEWAL CONFERENCE, APRIL 2, 1966, UNIVER- 
srry HEIGHTS Campus, New YORK UNIVER- 
srry, New YORK Orry 
“Chance,” said Louis Pasteur, ‘favors the 

mind that is prepared.” Your gathering here 

today—under the sponsorship of Congress- 

man BrycHam and New York University—is a 

most constructive act, for it will favor the 

Bronx for the workings of chance—chance in 

the sense of the process of change here in 

your community. 

We live in a time of change—of unparal- 
leled, immense, dizzying change. The State 
of New York will grow by 12 million people— 
by 67 percent—by the year 2000. In that 
time we will have to build as many homes 
and hospitals and schools we have built in 
the last 200 years. For us change is chance. 
And if we are not prepared to master change 
rather than be mastered by it, the result will 
be disaster for us—and for our children. 

That is why I, for one, am so pleased that 
Congressman BINGHAM has led the way to the 
holding of today’s conference. 

What must we do to master change here in 
the Bronx? ` 

The elements of action are not difficult to 
delineate. Their names are commitment and 
imagination, planning and perseverance, co- 
operation within the community and with 
government at all levels—city, State, and 
Federal, 

Application of these concepts Is, of course, 
another matter. This morning I would em- 
phasize just one facet of your day-to-day 
effort at community development—your rela- 
tions as a community with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

The first aspect of that relationship is a 
question of money—a question of whether 
you utilize adequately the Federal financial 
aid which is available to you. And that de- 
pends on you—on community leadership. 
The Federal Government can provide mil- 
lions, billions, of dollars, but these funds will 
only be applied where local citizens think of 
what they could do with the money and then 
take the initiative to ask for it. 
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The challenges are as broad as the vast 
and sometimes bewildering array of available 
Federal program, 

Will you as a community use nonprofit 
corporations to take advantage of the wide 
variety of Federal aid that is available to 
such entities? Nonprofit agencies in your 
community can qualify for everything from 
low interest rate FHA mortgages and rent 
supplement assistance to Public Health Serv- 
ice aid for community mental retardation fa- 
cilities, from HEW aid for juvenile delin- 
quency prevention projects to neighborhood 
youth corps projects under the auspices of 
the Department of Labor. Whether they do 
so is up to you. 

Will you as a community generate suf- 
ficient plans and pressure to clean up the 
shores of the Harlem River and restore them 
to their original beauty and their original 
use as a playground for the people of the 
Bronx? There are many possibilities for 
aid—the open space land program and the 
urban beautification program of HUD, and 
the outdoor recreation program of the In- 
terior Department. Whether these programs 
are put to use in the Bronx is in your hands. 

And the challenges go on and on—in edu- 
cation and employment, in housing and 
health, in parks and poverty—in short, in all 
of the areas which make up the subject of 
neighborhood preservation and renewal about 
which you confer today. And in all of these 
areas, the question whether you receive Fed- 
eral aid of any magnitude depends in the 
last analysis on your initiative and ingenuity. 

I would put one challenge to you in more 
detall, 

Section 703 of last year's Housing Act 
created a new neighborhood facilities grant 
program, administered by the Department 
of HUD. The program provides two-thirds 
Federal financing of neighborhood centers, 
particularly for low and moderate income 
areas. The centers can be community cen- 
ters—providing a full range of social serv- 
ices—or centers for a particular purpose—like 
health or recreation. They can be for the 
residents of the area generally, or for youth 
or the old in particular. 

Now you and I know there are dozens of 
places in the Bronx where such centers are 
needed—in the south Bronx in particular, 
perhaps in connection with’ the recently ap- 
proved Bronx Park South urban renewal 
project, and elsewhere, 

Whether your community generates an 
application for Federal financing for a 
neighborhood center is up to you. You 
would have to get a public agency to apply 
to Washington, and you would have to find 
one-third of the money somewhere. But 
then a nonprofit organization here in the 
community could contract to operate the 
center. The law permits that. 

HUD has $12 million for this fiscal year 
and will have about $25 million for next year 
for this program. These are modest amounts. 
But they have not been used up as yet. 
And HUD has recelved no application under 
this program from New York City or any 
community in the metropolitan area. In 
fact, it has received only two applications 
from the entire Northeast part of the United 
States. 

But the problem is not only one of identi- 
fying and seeking the available Federal aid. 
It is also one of putting it together to obtain 
unified neighborhood development. For 
every relates to every other—no 
neighborhood will develop properly unless its 
housing is sound, its parks adequate, its 
schools of a high quality, its citizens em- 
ployed. 

If you are to know all the Federal pro- 
grams and put them together properly, you 
will need help and guidance. Congressman 
BrncHAM and I can and will help you with 
these problems to the utmost of our ability. 

But you will also need careful organiza- 
tion at the local level. I would suggest that 
the 23d District—or, perhaps more appropri- 
ately, the Bronx as a borough—choose a 
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coordinator for its efforts at utilizing Federal 


programs, 

Consider the fact that the Federal Goy- 
ernment offers over 200 programs relating 
to education alone, over a dozen relating to 
mental retardation. A formalized coordi- 
nator for use of these programs is really a 
must for your rational development as a 
community, 

In finding a coordinator or a coordinating 
committee, you have a special asset which 
you must utilize. Besides New York Uni- 
versity—which has cosponsored this con- 
ference—you have.four other universities in 
the 23rd District, and one more adjoining. 

You are fortunate in having these re- 
sources. These institutions can be the focal 
point of your effort at identifying and mak- 
ing full use of all Federal programs. With 
their help the first aspect of your relation- 
ship as a community with the Federal Gov- 
ernment—the question of money and wheth- 
er and how it will be used—can be 
adequately developed. 

But your relationship with the Federal 
Government is not just a question of money. 
You have a broader responsibility to com- 
plement the Government's commitment of 
money with a commitment of personal effort. 

In education, for example, it is a responsi- 
bility to know what our schools are doing, 
to devote individual and political efforts to 
improving them, to developing new practices 
for the education of our children when the 
old ones do not work. 

In housing, it is a responsibility to realize 
that programs for low-income housing will 
not accomplish all they can unless you take 
the leadership in site dispersal—unless you 
lead the community to accept the idea that 
low-income families should be able to live 
outside the ghetto, the old slum if they 
want to do Bo. 

In the fight against narcotics addiction, It 
is a responsibility to realize that all the 
treatment facilities that money can buy do 
no good unless the addict can be convinced 
that there is reason for him to try and re- 
habilitate himself—reason for him to want 
to rejoin a society that he thinks has no 
use for him. 

In large part, these responsibilities of per- 
sonal effort are responsibilities to the poor. 

We know our rights. We know when those 
Tights are abridged. And we know how to 
redress our grievances, But the poor often 
do not have the tools to protect their inter- 
ests in a complex world. 

The poor are often cheated in the educa- 
tion they receive, in the housing they live 
in, in the job opportunities avaliable to them. 

Just look at the disparities within the 
Bronx itself. Here in the 23d Congressional 
District, in 1960, the median income was 
$6,400. The average adult had completed 
10.4 years of school, the unemployment rate 
was 4.2 percent and 9 out of 10 housing units 
were sound. In the 22d District just next 
door in the South Bronx, the median income 
Was $4,800, the average adult had completed 
8.8 years of school, 7.2 percent of the labor 
force was unemployed, and 1 out of 4 hous- 
ing units was unsound. 

So if we are to succeed in the process of 
nelghborhood development for the future, 
we must help to develop neighborhoods not 
just for ourselves, but also for those who 
cannot speak for themselves, who do not 
know what claims to present. 

We must insist not only on high standards 
of education for our own children, but also 
for those who no not know how to assure 
their children the education they need. 

We must build better housing not only 
for our own families, but also for those who 
live in the ghetto. And if those who live in 
the ghetto are ever to achieve full participa- 
tion in our society, we must be prepared to 
take steps to give them a free choice of where 
they want to live. We must pass and en- 
force fair housing laws for those who can 
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afford to live outside the ghetto. And, since 
the vast majority of those who live in the 
ghetto cannot aord to live elsewhere, we must 
be ready to engage in true metropolitan 
planning of low-rent housing, in building 
new towns with sections devoted to low-rent 
housing, in short, in a commitment to true 
desegregation throughout our metropolitan 
area. 

This is the broadest aspect of your rela- 
tionship with the Federal Government. For 
all of the programs to improve the lives of 
Americans will never achieve their goal with- 
out the day-to-day commitment and par- 
ticipation of people like yourselves. 

But the very fact of your conference to- 
day—and your willingness to discuss frankly 
the problems and programs on which the 
future of the Bronx depends—shows that you 
do understand Pasteur’s observation, that 
you are prepared for the workings of chance, 
for the challenge of the future. Chance does 
favor those who are prepared. I think you 
will be prepared. 


Horton Supports Benefits for Postal and 
Retired Federal Employees—Cites Ad- 
herence to Guideposts 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
favor of H.R. 14122, the Federal Salary 
and Fringe Benefits Act of 1966. While 
I have gone on record in support of a 
pay increase for Federal employees be- 
yond the 2.9 percent level provided for 
in this bill, I nevertheless concur in the 
judgment of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service as to the desirable 
level of a pay increase at this juncture 
in our economy. The decision of the 
committee to stay within the wage guide- 
posts established by the administration 
is a wise one, considering the rapid ex- 
pansion and careful measurement that 
is presently going on in the US. 
economy. 

While an increase of 2.9 percent in 
postal and other Federal salaries is not 
optimum in respect of the goal of com- 
parability between service in Govern- 
ment and in private industry, the bill 
before us holds many benefits for Fed- 
eral employees. In addition to regular 
salary rate increases, there is provision 
for more liberal uniform allowances, in- 
creased Government health benefit con- 
tributions, wider coverage of overtime 
pay provisions for postal supervisors, in- 
creased allowances for reimbursement 
of special delivery messengers, salary 
protection for postal employees with 
seniority, and other important fringe 
benefits. A 

Also included in this bill are impor- 
tant benefits for retired Federal em- 
ployees and their beneficiaries. Most 
important among these is a provision for 
recomputation of retirement benefits for 
persons who retired between April 1948 
and October 1962 and who elected to 
provide surviving spouse benefits by tak- 
ing reduced annuity payments. Al- 
though no retroactive increases will re- 
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sult from this section, many retired 
persons in this category will start re- 
ceiving higher annuity payments as re- 
computed under the 1962 formula. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this measure 
not only because of the benefits it con- 
tains for present and retired Federal 
employees, but also as an example to 
the Nation of the workability and the 
desirability of controlling the rate of in- 
crease in pay scales, and additionally, 
price scales in an effort to hold down 
inflationary pressures in the economy. 


Isotopes and Their Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. DORN, Mr. Speaker, the Atomic 
Energy Commission approved an addi- 
tion to the Isotope Development Labora- 
tory at the Savannah River plant in 
Aiken County.. This will be a great step 
forward in expanding and utilizing the 
peacetime aspects of atomic energy. 
This is a development of major signifi- 
cance. 

The following editorial recently ap- 
peared in the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle, 
that outstanding newspaper serving this 
area: 

ISOTOPES AND THEIR FUTURE 

Strong and authoritative support for ex- 
panding current research into means by 
which the atom can be utilized to greater 
advantage in peacetime pursuits is being 
provided by members of the American Nu- 
clear Society, who honor Augusta by their 
presence here. 

While few laymen will understand the 
technical aspects of the Society's local meet- 
ing, to which some of most distinguished 
scientists in the world are discussing de- 
velopments in the fleld of radioisotopes, none 
should fail to appreciate the significance of 
what these men have to say as it may apply 
to the future of the Savannah River plant. 

In light of recent Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion approyal of a proposed $2 million addi- 
tion to the Isotope Development Laboratory 
at the Savannah River plant, we think they 
will find highly encouraging statements made 
by Joseph Masurek of the AEC's Division of 
Isotope Development, and by W. P. Overbeck, 
director of the Savannah River Laboratory. 

The former said as the climax to a speech 
Monday, that the SRP Laboratory was a 
“major national resource that we can put to 
work to contribute to the development of the 
isotope and radiation industry.” 

Mr. Overbeck pointed out that only the big 
reactors at Hanford, Wash., and Savannah 
River can provide radio in the quan- 
tities needed. What he did not have to tell 
his colleagues, but which the general public 
may not know, is even though SRP now has 
the reactors necessary to turn our radioiso- 
topes, the Irradiated products they produce 
must go through further chemical separation 
processes before being utilized by industry, 
agriculture, medicine, and in the myriad 
other ways foreseen for them in the future 
by atomic scientists. 

Construction of the laboratory additions 
at SRP, in the judgment of the AEC facilitate 
this work and will enable U.S. scientists to 
probe deeper into the mysteries of the atom 
and to expand its peacetime uses. It also is 


expected to permit production of present 
isotopes in greater volume and at lower costs. 

Three steps, so we are told, are necessary 
to enlarging the scope of this work now 
underway at Savannah River. 

The first, approval by the AEC—given in 
its 1967 budget request of Congress—has been 
taken. 

The second must be the authorization by 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

The third step, once authorized by the 
Joint Committee, is appropriation of the 
funds for the construction. 

In that Georgia’s Senator Ricuarp B. 
Russe. is a member of both the Joint Com- 
mittee and the Appropriations Committee, it 
is to be hoped that he will look with favor on 
the proposal of the AEC for this addition. 
We like to think he will. 

Residents of this area should be grateful 
to members of the American Nuclear Society 
for enabling them to better understand the 
p of radiolsotopes and their limitless 
potential in the area of peacetime progress. 


Freedom Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, we are very 
much concerned about the war in Viet- 
nam, Beatniks and draft card burners 
seem to be getting the spotlight by our 
press. 

As a veteran who served overseas dur- 
ing World War II for 2 years, I am sure 
I speak for millions of Americans when 
I say these people are a disgrace to our 
country. They are doing nothing but 
aiding and abetting the enemy. 

Thank God we have citizens in this 
country who are willing to give consid- 
eration and support to the need of de- 
fending America against communism 
wherever it is found, whether in Vietnam 
or any place else. 

One of my good friends and constitu- 
ents, Mr. Otto C. Biggs, who runs a 
small grocery story in Benton, II., is such 
an American. Mr. Biggs is a veteran of 
World War II and his oldest son fought 
in the Korean war, and he has a younger 
son who will soon be finished dental 
school, then enter the service. 

With regard to our Vietnam policy, Mr 
Biggs has written the following poem en- 
titled, “Freedom Today.” 

Mr. Speaker, under the privilege 
previously granted me, I hereby insert 
Mr. Biggs’ poem into the Record. I be- 
lieve this layman’s views truly represent 
the majority opinion of Americans in 
this country: 

Prrepom Topay 
(Written to support our President's Vietnam 
policy and in rebuttal of peace groups ac- 

tion, by Otto C. Biggs, Benton, III.) 

What are you doing for your freedom today? 

Much as the youngster so innocent and small! 

Who, while trying to escape a Communist life 

Was willing for liberty; to give up all. 

Living without freedom, he would no longer 
stay 
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Under a dictator's rule that came his way. 

He knew not of pleasures nor of fun, 

Only most dreadful acts the Communists had 
done. 

His desire to escape was far too great 

To let threats of death make him wait. 

To leave the horrors of his life behind 

Was forced to escape without kindred or 
kind. 

One day he ran ‘til out of breath 

Then by Communist guns was shot to death. 

What are you doing for your freedom today? 

When it is little or nothing at all, 

Would you be willing to replace this lad 

Who was trying to cross the Berlin Wall. 

Diligently Aearn well from this lesson at 
hand 

And you'll willingly make sacrifices that 
freedoms demand. 


What are you doing for your freedom today? 

Much as a curly haired young Cuban lad! 

Who lost all the liberties he once knew; 

Also was robbed of a mother and dad. 

To escape despotic rule of a bearded gloat; 

Left his country in a leaky old boat, 

He no longer enjoyed freedom in Cuba today, 

From a communistic system tried to slip 
away. 

He drifted and prayed on an ocean blue; 

Trying to reach freedom and start life anew. 

With freedom gone, rather than sit idly by 

He would find it again or valiantly die. 

While drowning he had one thought in mind 

To give up all or freedom to find. 

What are you doing for your freedom today? 

When, “I am not doing anything,” you say, 

Remember this Cuban lad's plight; which 
could be 

Yours too soon; was not too far away. 

You could live someday; with tyranny at 
homel 

If you support others’ freedom, as your own. 

What are you doing for your freedom today? 

Much as our brave boys in South Vietnam, 

Who are fighting the Cong’s forays; and 
trying, 

To stop a Communist tide, while they can. 

A sergeant crawled through the muck and 

mire 


And enuon wounded buddies from a sniper's 


After a 8 was wounded in the head: 

Tended the wounded; tried to revive the 
dead. 

Another lad threw himself on a deadly 
grenade. 

By men like these, our freedom is saved. 

Many other examples of valor can be told, 

Of others sacrificing for the freedom you 
hold. 

We hate all wars, but this is one, 

That's being fought for sake of human 
freedom. 

What are you doing for your freedom today? 

If deeds show it’s little as you can 

Don't degrade the morale of brave lads who, 

Hold up their country’s stature in South 
Vietnam. 

If of our Vietnam policy your criticism 
remains, 

You could be trading freedom for prisoner's 
chains. 


What are you giving for your freedom today? 

Give all to save our country so dear 

From ps throes of a dreaded Communist 
tide, 

That will try, every way, to grow nearer. 

Instead of stupid shouting in a silly parade 

Reverence the lad who died on a grenade. 

In place of draft card burners you admire, 

Honor oni sergeant who braved machinegun 


Don’t disagree with our policy in Vietnam; 


8 who's wounded in the head. 
Remember, when your desire for freedom is 


A lad lost his behind a Berlin wall. 
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When you think our capitalistic government 
is bad, 
Recall the plight of a small Cuban lad. 
Today, do for freedom what must be done 
Even if it's fighting under a Vietnamese sun. 
If for freedom you don't give a damn, 
Beginning of its end could be in Vietnam, 
Now, with bowed head and changed heart 
Pray for our policy, then do your part. 


Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1966 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
living in a unique period in American 
history when our military personnel are 
engaged in a very serious struggle against 
the forces of Communist aggression but, 
at the same time, we at home are sub- 
jected to the confusion of divisive ele- 
ments who seek to criticize the policies 
which motivate the actions of our Armed 
Forces on the foreign battlefield. I have 
said unique period in history, not because 
other wars did not have the same criti- 
cism offered by dissenting groups but, be- 
cause, in the current era, we have the 
widest possible exposure for this criti- 
cism, through a communications system 
second to none, through public informa- 
tion sources such as TV, radio, and news- 
papers unexcelled any place in the world. 

Of course, the basic reason for main- 
taining this struggle in Vietnam is to 
preserve the right of all Americans to 
speak their minds freely. In this par- 
ticular struggle, in which we are engaged, 
it seems as though a vast amount of 
publicity has been given to those who 
dissent. However, I am proud to take 
the opportunity to insert in the Concrs- 
SIONAL Record, an editorial written by 
Mr. W. J. Baird, editor of Signal mag- 
azine, the Journal of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronics Asso- 
ciation, which was published in the 
March 1966 issue. Mr. Baird is also the 
general manager of the association. I 
believe he has captured the essence of 
why we are in Vietnam and why we must 
win the struggle against the forces of 
aggression there. 

The editorial follows: 

VIETNAM 
(By W. J. Baird) 

Our country, which has been involved in 
a struggle for the Ideals of freedom and jus- 
tice since its inception, at times finds itself 
pushed against the wall and into a conflict 
that makes the headlines and forces us to re- 
assess ourselves and our national goals. 

The current situation in Vietnam is just 
such a confrontation, And, moreover, it is 
only one of a continuing series of encounters 
in which any country with a positive ideol- 
ogy, such as democracy, will find itself. Un- 
fortunately, this sort of encounter is most 
serious because, unlike the constant struggle 
against injustice and oppression within our 
own country, we cannot come to grips with 
the enemy on our own terms or in our own 
way. 
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When faced with the aggression that has 
been demonstrated by Communist forces in 
southeast Asia, a nation has no choice but 
to make decisions now, to commit itself to a 
course of action—undesirable as it may be. 
Unfortunately, too, such a situation forces 
upon our Nation the necessity of taking the 
limelight, of being scrutinized, of being open 
to criticism and calumny from both well-in- 
tentioned—and in some cases, not-so-well- 
intentioned—onlookers. 

But Americans must bear in mind that 
while the war in Vietnam is a messy and 
most unpleasant affair it is not the first time 
nor the last time that we will find ourselves 
committed to an expenditure of national re- 
sources and manpower which seems so ut- 
terly unrewarding. War is an unrewarding 
task. At best the outcome is the oppor- 
tunity for men and women to rebuild their 
lives, to live in peace and work for a con- 
tinuation of that highly elusive state. 

Far too many Americans are experiencing 
this conflict as a rude awakening. They 
seem not to have realized that their free- 
doms and privileges have always been in a 
tenuous state and always will be. Right 
must be constantly reasserted, freedoms ex- 
ercised and privileges earned—often at pain- 
Tul expense. , Our freedoms and 
privileges are inextricably linked with those 
of others; although this may be difficult to 
realize when those people are halfway around 
the world from us. 

Our Nation and our leaders are neither 
omniscient nor infallible. Their thinking 
and reasons are often unclear to us. As Pres- 
ident Johnson has pointed out, “Political 
uncertainties often obscure our underlying 
purpose. Our own failures as men—politi- 
cians and generals, diplomats, and re- 
porters—cause us to question the wisdom of 
our course.” 

Yet wisdom does not He in refusing to 
choose, even when all the alternatives are 
unpleasant. 

Our leaders have made a choice to dedicate 
our Nation to making a stand at a particular 
time and place when they feel it is impera- 
tive. At some plant in a relationship be- 
tween a people and its leaders, faith must 
come in. To question the wisdom of a 
course of action and to suggest alternatives 
is one thing. To work completely at cross- 
purposes cannot be excused by naivete alone. 
How much easier it is to argue with your 
countryman than with someone who shares 
little concern for your way of life. And that 
confrontation can come soon enough, 80 
easily. 

Our Nation has committed itself to cer- 
tain ideals which at times lead us into situa- 
tions we would not have chosen. Nonethe- 
less, commitments honorably made must be 
carried out. Awareness of the risks of de- 
laying to make a stand in order to preserve 
a precarious peace, forces us to act. 

At such a time in our Nation's history, 
Americans must have faith not only in their 
leaders but in themselves—as a people vitally 
concerned with freedom and justice for 
themselves and for others, 

Faith, however, does not imply a blind 
loyalty. It does require loyalty based on the 
confidence of the honorable intentions of 
a Nation long dedicated to freedom. It does 
not rule out a constant reexamination and 
reevaluation. A path that is not clear today 
will be more so tomorrow only if an effort 
is made to clarify and to seek solutions. 
This is the task in which every American is 
involved. 

Those of us who are a part of the military- 
industry team concerned with providing the 
communications-electronics support to our 
civilian and military leaders are perhaps more 
aware of our duties and responsibilities at 
such a time than is the average American. 
Aside from our occupational concern, how- 
ever, we are citizens who must demonstrate 
to our fellow Americans the vitality of our 
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dedication. I have faith that the members 
of this team are fully displaying the brand 
of loyalty that constantly inquires and ex- 
amines but remains strong in support of 
ideals and of the leaders we have chosen 
to serve. 


The Driver Education Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
current hearings on automotive safety 
underway in the other body have happily 
awakened the American public to the 
great tragedy of death and injury car- 
ried out on our highways every year. 
Those hearings have gone far in point- 
ing out the irresponsible attitude of our 
automobile manufacturers in stressing 
styling and speed over safety in auto de- 
sign. 


In the upcoming April 20 issue of the 
Nation magazine Mr. Edward Tenney re- 
veals another of the unfortunate hoaxes 
perpetrated on the citizens of this coun- 
try. Under the title “The Driver Edu- 
cation Myth” Mr. Tenney notes that 
driver education courses in our high 
schools have not accomplished the ob- 
jective which the sponsors claim. Be- 
yond that he contends that the automo- 
bile industry’s callous desire for adver- 
tising and promotion are the true moti- 
vating factors in its support of these 
education courses. 


To all those truly interested in reduc- 
ing the senseless slaughter of thousands 
of Americans each year through auto- 
mobile accidents I recommend this arti- 
cle: 

Derrorr’'s MICKEY MOUSE: THE DRIVER 

EDUCATION MYTH 
(By Edward A. Tenney) 

For the past 25 years, the auto industry 
has declared its love for mankind by urging 
the school system of every State to put a 
stop to “the senseless slaughter on our high- 
ways.” The means to this end is driver edu- 
cation, and millions of dollars are spent an- 
nually on its promotion, Despite the lack 
of any real statistics, the industry, which in- 
cludes organized tourism and auto insurance, 
sturdily proclaims that among graduates of 
driver ed, accidents, injuries, and death on 
the roads are reduced by 50 percent and 
more. 

Our children will become good, safe motor- 
ists, the theory goes, by taking this course 
at 13 in States which issue the adult license 
at 14. In other States, the course is given 
the year before the children become eligible 
for licenses. And it instills in its students 
such excellent vehicular manners that par- 
ents, relatives, and friends learn safety by 
example. The child driver soon converts 
father and mother from their driving sins, 
and thus traffic prudence will spread until 
our whole society becomes immune to pre- 
ventable accidents. 

For the gist of the driver ed doctrine is 
that accidents do not happen; 


accidents which crush, kill, mutilate, para- 
lyze and, on occasion, leave the evildoer 
idiotic for the remainder of his days. Those 
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who die are memorialized in a pamphiet en- 
titled: “The Dishonor Roll,” published by an 
insurance com: y- 

Teachers and students alike recognize that 
this pseudo-religious talk and teaching is 
silly. There are various nicknames for driver 
education. It is called the “Mickey Mouse 
Course“ because the safety movies show 
Mickey Mouse sprites tempting drivers to do 
good or evil things. It is sometimes called a 
“gut” course because it makes few demands 
upon intelligence, and a “frill” because it is 
said to be an ornament dangling from the 
regular curriculum, 

But whether Mickey Mouse, gut, or frill, 
driver ed commands the respect neither of 
the faculty which teaches it nor the children 
who are taught. No responsible scientist 
in our out of high school or college, no im- 
portant figure in any part of the country, no 
leader of integrity or eminence, asserts that 
the course as presently taught from one end 
of the country to the other has any ascer- 
tainable effect upon the death rate, or upon 
the accident rate, or upon the violations rate 
or upon the character for good or evil of the 
children who take the course. According to 
Dr. Leon J. Goldstein of the Division of Ac- 
cident Prevention in the U.S. Public Heaith 
Service: No conclusions can be drawn as to 
Sea 8 driver education is or is not effec- 
tive.” 

The endlessly repeated statement that it 
reduces accidents and injuries by 50 percent 
is patently false, as the statistics clearly 
show. Although many millions of our chil- 
dren have now been “immunized” against 
preventable accidents, and although these 
millions now saturate the driving population 
in the 15-to-24 age group, the record of this 
group shows no substantial improvement. 
In the decade 1952-62, according to fi 
of the National Safety Council, the 15-to-24 
group increased the number of us which it 
kills per 100,000 from 38.5 to 39.7. In the 
25-to-44 age group the rate declined from 
24.8 in 1952 to 22.5 in 1962. In other words, 
the group which had less exposure to driver 
ed improved more. The teenagers became 
deadlier by the year. In 1958, they (7.2 per- 
cent of U.S. drivers) had 12.5 percent of all 
auto accidents; in 1962 they (7.1 percent of 
the whole) had 14.7 percent of these acci- 
dents. Nationally, 6 percent more of us were 
killed in 1962 than in 1961, and again 6 per- 
cent more in 1963 than in 1962. We boosted 
the number of dead by motor accidents from 
38,091 in 1961 to 43,400 in 1963. In a period 
when driver ed should have been pushing the 
number of deaths steadily down, they were 
going up steadily. 

The most startling illustration of this 
tendency. is to be seen in Michigan. The 
State has long boasted of its semicompulsory 
driver ed law which issues adult licenses at 
16 to children who have taken the course. 
Children not so taught cannot obtain licenses 
until they are 18. Each year the State re- 
ceives a medal and citation because it enrolls 
100 percent of its potential child enrollment. 
Michigan once boasted of its intention to 
have the best traffic record in the Nation: 
“The State which is first in autos should also 
be first in safety.” In the years 1962-63 
motorized deaths in Michigan rose from 
1,529 to 1,857. The national rate rose 14 
percent in that time; Michigan's rose 20 
percent. 

Among a good many close observers of 
safety the impression grows that the Mickey 
Mouse course may actually be one cause of 
the increase in traffic deaths. The American 
Legion Magazine has published a substantial 
study of teenage death and accident rates 
which compared States with much driver ed 
against States which had little or none, The 
latter had lower rates. A report by the Texas 
Board of Insurance shows that, of the insured 
group studied, those who had been exposed to 
driver ed had 12 percent more accidents 
than those who had not. 
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Why, in the face of such evidence, do the 
propaganda drums continue to boom for 
driver ed? Why does the old myth that traffic 
deaths and injuries are reduced by 50 per- 
cent continue to appear in the press? Why is 
it that when a school board calls a special 
mecting to consider dropping Mickey Mouse, 
the room is jammed with his ardent ad- 
mirers, armed with charts and pamphlets 
to show how large are the cash savings to 
everyone, how wonderful is the decline in 
juvenile delinquency? 

Actually there is no mystery. Those in 
the safety business know that driver ed is a 
branch of consumer ed; and that though the 
value of driver ed may be unproved, that of 
consumer ed is beyond question. The motor 
car needs to be made into a status symbol 
at the earliest possible age. Every leader in 
auto insurance, in auto making, in auto sell- 
ing, in trucking, In tires, and in dozens of 
associated businesses, including the National 
Safety Council, the American Automobile 
Association, the National Education Associ- 
ation now knows, or ought to know, that the 
propaganda for driver ed goes on, not be- 
cause it has any detectable power to save 
lives, but because it is the cheapest kind of 
advertising. It pays off by getting adult 
licenses into the hands of children. 

Twenty-five years ago the leadership of 
this massive industry may have believed that 
a genuine scientific discovery had been made 
and that it really might give as much as 50 
percent immunity against traffic accidents. 
Perhaps these industrialists really felt that 
money spent on this alleged discovery was 
genuine philanthropy. Time would tell— 
meanwhile they were certain that they would 
be tapping a great new market. 

Driver education really put the children 
on the road by giving them licenses, by 
dispelling the fears of their parents, by 
making the auto a teenage status symbol. 
Thus as driver ed expanded so did the sale 
of cars, gas, oll, tires, insurance, motel rooms, 
and accessories. 

But now that time has shown that chil- 
dren are not immunized to any discernible 
degree, one might suppose that the leader- 
ship in this industry would acknowledge the 
fact and act accordingly. Quite aside from 
injury and death, it is common knowledge 
that access to cars harms children intellec- 
tually by diverting their attention from their 
studies, morally by exposing them to the 
unchaperoned temptations of liquor and love, 
socially by developing superiority complexes, 
economically by keeping them in debt, physi- 
cally by depriving them of exercise. If Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, Chrysler would now stop 
sending fleets of new cars into the schools 
each fall by way of their dealers, school 
boards might send the old cars to the junk- 
yards and stop exploiting the children. 

But only an old-fashioned American ideal- 
ist would really expect any such responsible 
leadership from the automobile industry. 
Having, perhaps, unwittingly, sold a bill of 
goods in the name of safety and having per- 
sisted in selling it for the profit, having thus 
established a reputation as a lover of safety 
and a protector of youth, the industry is in 
a tight spot. If the facts became known, 
Detroit might be accused of callous disre- 
gard for the welfare of American boys and 
girls—and that, to put it mildly, would be 
bad public relations. 

General Motors appears to recognize the 
spot on which it so gingerly sits. It has un- 
dertaken an immense advertising campaign 
on the theme, General Motors Is People. 
This almost idiotic slogan appears inspired 
by the desire to make people believe that a 
warm heart beats deep in the corporate 
bosom, that GM is really concerned with 
the general welfare. 

Many safety-minded people remember how 
smug General Motors was when in 1956 it 
outsold Ford. That was the year when Ford 
emphasized safety and GM dazzled the public 
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with chrome and charm. As GM boasted 
later, “Ford sold safety, but we sold cars.” 
Some observers hold GM primarily responsi- 
ble for the failure of American auto makers 
to produce a safe car, one designed to “pack- 
age the occupant.” Such a car, we are told, 
can be built and really might reduce deaths 
and injuries by 50 percent in 10 years’ time 
if its principies were universally adopted. 
But such a car exists only on the drawing 
boards of the safety engineers. 

Instead of jolning with Ford in 1956 in an 
intense competition to see which corporation 
could produce the stronger, safer car, GM 
sold charm, speed, and danger, and shortly 
thereafter put on an advertising campaign 
for Driver Ed with the slogan: The Cars Are 
Safer. The Roads Are Safer. The Rest Is 
U. to You.” 

We are told that the removal of driver ed 
from the schools would drastically reduce the 
number of drivers and produce a recession 
so intense as to frizzle your hair. Children, 
it is true, are great consumers of second- 
hand cars, and assist greatly in the process of 
dynamic obsolescence—i.e., they drive them 
into the ground or smash them into scrap. 
But the removal of driver ed from the echools 
would produce no recession provided the 
auto industry awakened to its own responsi- 
bility. This responsibility is, first, to put 
on the market a full range of models designed 
primarily for the safety of the occupant. 
And, second, the responsibility is to educate 
the people to use them. If the leadership 
accepted this obligation, the National Safety 
Council, the National Education Association, 
the American Automobile Association would 
fall in line and a real safety movement would 
get underway. 


Kangaroo and Horsemeat Imported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. DORN, Mr. Speaker, some years 
ago I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article entitled “Are You 
Jumpy These Days?” x 

That article indicated that kangaroo 
meat had been imported and sold in 
considerable quantities as ground beef. 
Also, Mr. Speaker, I pointed out some 
time ago that horsemeat had been im- 
ported and sold as hamburger. Many 
skeptics at the time found it difficult to 
believe that such could happen in the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, we must protect the peo- 
ple of this country from unfair impor- 
tation of food and fiber. The jobs and 
health of our people are being jeopar- 
dized and undermined by imports from 
low-wage countries. 

The following article appeared in the 
Washington Post, March 25. 

Seven Men ARE INDICTED IN HORSEMEAT SALES 

PrrtssurncH.—A Federal grand jury in- 
dicted seven men on the grounds they im- 
ported, relabeled, and sold 10 million pounds 
of horsemeat as boneless beef in Baltimore 
and other cities. Agriculture Department 
officials estimated that the operation netted 
@ million dollar profit. 

A U.S. attorney’s office spokesman said the 
meat was imported from Mexico, relabeled 
at a processing plant at Large, Pa., and then 
sold to processors. He said substantial 
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amounts of the meat were recovered in Cin- 
cinnati and Philadelphia as well as in Balti- 
more. 


The Ky Legend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr.RYAN. Mr. Speaker, while others 
have written many foolish columns about 
the crisis in Vietnam, a few columnists 
like James Weehsler of the New York 
Post, have consistently made good sense. 

One of Wechsler’s most sensible col- 
umns appeared in yesterday’s New 
York Post. Wechsler points out that 
superpatriotism and face saving have 
produced deluded press reports and 
foolish policies. 

James Wechsler's column of April 5 
follows: 


Tue Ky LEGEND 
(By James A. Wechsler) 


In the aftermath of February's Honolulu 
conference, columnist Joseph Alsop wrote 
that “all sorts of signs indicate that this is a 
war that can be won—perhaps a lot sooner 
than most people imagine” If “the President 
is willing to wage war in earnest.” Roscoe 
Drummond cheerfully reported that the Viet- 
cong were being badly beaten in the field. 

Premier Ky appeared on Time's cover of 
February 18; he had “showed himself elo- 
quent and honest, astute and independent, 
and above all a man who cared passionately 
about the defense and welfare of his nation.“ 
The magazine observed that “in the year 
since President Johnson promised to defend 
South Vietnam with the full weight of U.S. 
arms, morale has improved measurably.” Un- 
der Ky, “largely silenced were the quarrels 
between Catholics and Buddhists, the demon- 
strations of students, the simmering dis- 
content in sections of the armed forces.” So 
said Time, repeating an ofttold tale. 

Now it is less than 2 months later, and 
the euphoria of the Honolulu renedegvous is 
replaced by the bleak descriptions of South. 
Vietnamese internal strife and Ky's desperate 
countermeasures. For the moment the war 
with the Vietcong is virtually forgotten; Ky 
is at war with his own forces and there is an 
atmosphere of paralysis and confusion in 
Washington. 

One Washington correspondent who is a 
faithful exponent of the doctrine of John- 
sonian Infallibility wrote yesterday: The 
need for Knowledge about Asia, not only 
Vietnam, is tremendous.” This may be the 
understatement of the year. 

The haunting question is how the admin- 
istration could have been persuaded to 
identify its fortunes so totally and uncrit- 
ically with the Ky regime in the face of so 
many warning signals. 

At Honolulu, Ky stubbornly refused to 
accept the administration's stated position 
of “unconditional negotiations.” There, and 
on other occasions, he proclaimed his re- 
fusal to sit at a conference table with the 
Vietcong. Whe one asked a high administra- 
tion official about Ky's apparent conflict with 
the U.S. stand, he answer was that his 
rhetoric should not be taken seriously; it 
was merely proof of his exuberant spirit. 
Those who voiced fear that he suffered from 
fantasies of “total victory” were branded 
perfectionists or defeatists. 

So extravagant was the buildup of Ky 
that many Americans could hardly be blamed 
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if they assumed that the superman savior of 
southeast Asia had at last appeared. John- 
son himself was reported to have likened 
the young aviator to Rexford Guy Tugwell 
in the early years of the New Deal upsurge, 
and Vice President HUMPHREY seemed to see 
him as a reincarnation of a young mayor of 
Minneapolis. 

Now suddenly the mask is off; the liberator 
speaks the ancient language of an Asian 
strong-arm man—but his repressive trucu- 
lence merely underlines his weakness. 

For many months a certain species of 
American superpatriot has been decrying the 
peace demonstrations in our streets as a 
form of aid and comfort to the enemy. Not 
all of those protests have been relevant; but 
the young vigilants who have attacked such 
processions must now be peculiarly frustrated 
figures. For there is nothing they can do 
about the dissidents in vietnam whose street 
marchers may herald General Ky's doom. 

Young Americans are dying at this mo- 
ment on that distant front, and all our voices 
are muted to a certain degree by the agony. 
of the national predicament. Even Senators 
who have been most skeptical of our preoc- 
cupation with military measures are reluc- 
tant to say anything that might sound like 
exploitation of a dark hour. 

Yet there cannot be total, 
silence. 

Military voices continue to boast of suc- 
cesses in the field. They reminded someone 
the other day of Mendes France's remark 
that the French “never lost a battle in Al- 
geria.” I am informed our bombings of 
North Vietnam are now twice as intense as 
they were before the pause; what do they 
avail us in the political crisis of the South? 

Reliable Asian diplomats say a primary re- 
sult of the Honolulu meeting was to reduce 
internal conflicts among the Vietcong, Hanoi, 
and Peking; it nourished the cry that Viet- 
nam had become an American war“ - and 
we are hearing the echoes now. 

We have clung to the delusion that only 
North Vietnamese infiltration sustained the 
Vietcong. Yet those who have heard De- 
tense Secretary McNamara’s testimony say 
no analysis of his arithmetic of Vietcong 
strength justifies this bland conclusion. 

The answer to our troubles will not be 
found in the back of any book. The best, 
slim hope may be the emergence of a “neu- 
tralist"— (oh, horrid, word) —Saigon govern- 
ment that can negotiate with the Vietcong. 
In the Judgment of knowledgeable men, such 
elements do exist. But whether our military 
and diplomatic establishments are prepared 
to pursue this alternative remains in deep 
doubt. 

Much may hinge now on the willin 
of a proud President to concede that he has 
been the victim of faulty, simple minded 
counsel and self-delusion and to acknowl- 
edge that not all of those who questioned his 
decisions were wrong. f 


submissive 


The Koreans: Our True Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, last year I had the good fortune 
to be named as a representative of the 
United States to go to Korea to attend 
the celebration of the Korean Armed 
Forces Day. At that time the Korean 
Government was in the process of send- 
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ing over 20,000 troops to assist the Viet- 
namese in their fight against Communist 
aggression in South Vietnam. Last week 
I had the pleasure of meeting with Gen. 
Kim Yong Bae, Korean Army chief of 
staff, who was visiting here in Washing- 
ton. He told me that Korea will soon 
double her commitment to further em- 
phasize their determination that South 
Vietnam has the right to remain a free 
nation. This is the type of friendship 
that Americans understand and appre- 
ciate. 

Countless instances of valor in action 
by Korean soldiers attest to their pride, 
professionalism, and devotion to duty. 
A close comradeship, beginning in the 
Korean war, still exists between Ameri- 
can and Korean servicemen in Vietnam. 
This factor alone has enabled the com- 
bined arms of the Americans and 
Koreans to aggressively seek out and 
destroy their common enemy. The 
famous Korean Tiger Division and the 
Blue Dragon Marine Brigade have suc- 
cessfully conducted many separate oper- 
ations which clearly illustrate the ability 
of the ROK Army to decisively defeat the 
enemy on independent missions. 

American veterans of Operations 
Masher, Jefferson, and Van Buren, in 
which American, South Vietnamese, and 
Korean troops combined their forces and 
dealt overwhelming defeats to their 
Communist enemies, continue to praise 
their allies as completely dependable, 
loyal and extremely versatile. 

Except for the United States, the Re- 
public of Korea is providing the largest 
free world force in assistance of the 
South Vietnamese. I want to make 
available to all Members of Congress 
what our true friends from Korea are 
accomplishing in Vietnam. Mr. Chesly 
Manly of the Chicago Tribune Press 
Service, in a story written from Qui 
Nhon, Vietnam, on March 12, 1966, has 
given us an eloquent picture of the Ko- 
reans in action. I insert his story in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 
Korean TIGERS Roar DEFIANCE OF VIETCONG 

(By Chesly Manly) 

Qur Nuon, Vietnam, March 12.— The 
United States has a right to be proud of the 
Korean Tiger Division, which unquestionably 
is the best fighting unit in Vietnam for this 
kind of warfare. 

The Korean division is a product of Amer- 
ican inspiration, training, and support. Its 
troops wear American uniforms, use Amer- 
ican arms and equipment, and eat American 
rations, supplemented by Vietnamese rice. 
Almost all of its officers above company 
grade have had advance courses at Fort 
Leavenworth, Fort Benning, or other Amer- 
ican military schools. Its tactical doctrine 
is basically American. 

But it has added unique Korean tactical 
concepts and skills, including tae kwon do, 
a combination of Japanese karate and judo, 
which make the Communist Vietcong fear 
the Koreans more than they fear the Au- 
strallans or the toughest American troops. 

DISCLOSED IN DOCUMENTS 

This fear has been disclosed in documents 
captured from the enemy. The kill ratio— 
more than 15 Vietcong for every dead Ko- 
rean—tells the reason why. 

The Tiger division justifies not only pride 
in America's achievement in Korea but con- 
fidence in its ability to equal that achieve- 
ment in Vietnam. Veterans of the Korean 
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war remember what Americans said about 
the Koreans. They were incompetent; they 
would not fight; corruption was rampant; 
their government was rotten, their cause 
hopeless. Many Americans now say all of this 
about the Vietnamese, 

There were valid grounds for contempt 
and derision of the Koreans in the early 
1950's; but not for lack of faith in their po- 
tential, and the same is now true of the 
Vietnamese today. 

The Koreans had been exploited by Jap- 
anese imperialism and the Vietnamese had 
been exploited by French imperialism too 
long to withstand Communist aggression 
without American help. 

EXPECT 40,000 BY JULY 

Now the Koreans are proudly helping the 
Americans help the Vietnamese. They have 
20,000 troops here and another division soon 
will be on its way. By July the total Korean 
strength in Vietnam is expected to be 40,000. 

Americans hope the second division will 
be as good as the first. It should be. The 
Korean force here now includes one Dragon 
division, based at Cam Ranh Bay, and they 
are just as good as the two regiments of 
Tigers. 

The hackneyed term “elite” would not be 
adequate for the Korean units; they can only 
be described as unique. This judgment in no 
way detracts from the excellence of the US. 
Marines, the 1st Infantry Division, and other 
American units in Vietnam. 

The ist Air Cavalry Division has been over- 
glamorized by romantic press service corre- 
spondents, whose early accounts said its 
troops were all jungle-trained pros. Actually 
its troops were too green to be sent into 
battle and they have made mistakes, but 
they are learning fast, as Americans al- 
ways do. 

One American infantry officer here re- 
marked that there is nothing wrong with any 
of our units that could not soon be corrected 
by a few Korean advisers. A lst Division 
Sergeant, driving this reporter from Saigon 
to An Khe, identified troops in a long line of 
passing trucks as ROK (Republic of Korea) 
engineers, and said, The ROK’s are the only 
people we trust.” A U.S. marine officer, when 
asked about Koreans, said simply, They're 
as good as we are.” No marine ever said that 
about any American Army unit, 

The Tiger division arrived here a little more 
than 4 months ago and set up its headquar- 
ters northwest of Qui Nhon in an area long 
controlled by the Vietcong. Since then it has 
expanded its tactical area of responsibility to 
1,200 square kilometers (480 square miles), 
extending westward to the area of the Ist 
Cavalry Division, based at An Khe. High- 
way 19 is secure from Qui Nhon to An Khe 
and on west to Pleiku, headquarters of the 
Vietnamese IV Corps area. 

In 4 months the Koreans have killed 1,155 
Vietcong by body count (the estimated total 
is 1,273), captured 466, and detained 2,085 
suspects, of whom 20 percent turn out after 
investigation to be Vietcong. Korean casual- 
ties in the same period were 74 killed, 234 
wounded, and 1 missing. 

Since the Koreans arrived 14,000 Vietnam- 
ese villagers who had fled from the Vietcong 
terror to Government refugee camps have 
returned to their villages in the area. The 
estimated population of the area is 400,000 
of whom 300,000 live in secure and 100,000 
in contested areas, 

ROAD IS SERENE 

This reporter rode in a jeep from Qui Nhon 
to the headquarters of the 3d Battalion, 1st 
Regiment, 30 miles north of Qui Nhon on 
Highway 1. The road had just been opened 
and secured by the single ROK battalion as 
part of a combined operation called White 
Wing, so that supplies could be moved by 
trucks from Qui Nhon to troops of the Ist 
Cavalry Division in the Bong Son area. 
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The countryside along this road, which 
had been controlled by the Vietcong only 3 
weeks before; was serene, 

Men, women, and children were strolling or 
riding bicycles along the road. Near the 
battalion headquarters a new hamlet had 


sprung up, with dozens of shops offering ice, - 


beer, laundry, and barber service to the 
Koreans. 

The battalion killed 210 Vietcong, captured 
32, and detained 131 suspects in the road se- 
curity operation, its part of White Wing. 
The whole Ist Cavalry Division was credited 
with only 1,235 killed, 286 captured, and 


1,580 suspects retained, and this included. 


all those killed by artillery fire and 1,064 air 
sorties, the highest number thus far flown 
in a Vietnam operation. 

AGREES ON NEED 


Maj. Gen, Myung Shin Chae, 39, the Ko- 
rean division’s commander, agreed with the 
contention of Gen. William C. Westmore- 
land, the American commander in chief, 
whom he admires, that many more troops, 
both American and Korean, are needed. 
Their presence is required to destroy the 
enemy's main force and pacify the country 
sufficiently for the Vietnamese Regular Army 
and regional and popular forces to assume 
the burden of maintaining security. Yet he 
was not contemptuous of the Vietnamese. 
They are getting better every day, he said. 

General Chae said that his estimate of 
the need for more troops is based on the 
continued flow of enemy reinforcements and 
supplies from North Vietnam. When asked 
whether a force should be put in Laos across 
the Ho Chi Minh trail, over which supplies 
and reinforcements are pouring in from 
North Vietnam, he hesitated about making 
specific recommendations. But he said 
there are many ways to stop them, including 
destruction of the enemy’s warmaking fa- 
cilities in the Hanol-Haiphong privileged 
sanctuary by bombing. 

CITES THEIR ADVANTAGE 


“Tf we let them come in, it will be very 
difficult to conclude this war,” General Chae 
said. “Our fallure to stop them prolongs 
the war. The Communists are using big 
weapons—75 millimeter recoilless rifles and 
81 millimeter mortars. These weapons use 
heavy ammunition. We have captured 

_much ammunition, clothing, food and med- 
ical service, and showing that the enemy's 
supply is not bad at all. This will be a long 
war if we don't stop those supplies.” 

General Chae said that the Koreans, being 
orientals with many of the customs and tra- 
ditions of the Vietnamese, have special ad- 
vantages in this war. It is easier for the 
Koreans than for the Americans to become 
friends of the Vietnamese and get informa- 
tion on the enemy from them, he said. 

The general and other officers with whom 
this reporter talked told how the Koreans 
help the Vietnamese build schools and 
houses, give them food and medical service, 
and teach Tae Kwon Do in the high schools. 
All of this delights the Vietnamese and re- 
sults in accurate information about the 
enemy. 

Accurate intelligence Is one reason for the 

success of the Koreans. An- 
other reason is that the Koreans, like the 
Vietcong, rest in the daytime and do their 
fighting at night. Most Vietnamese units 
look for the Vietcong in the daytime, before 
and after the midday siesta. Korean recon- 
naissance squads are out getting informa- 
tion from Vietnamese peasants during the 
day, at night the troops go out to set up 
ambushes for the Vietcong. 

TELL THEIR TACTICS 


A major difference in Korean and Ameri- 
can tactics is that the Koreans, when they 
first receive enemy fire, immediately attack 
from two or more directions, before the 
enemy has a chance to escape. When Ameri- 
cans receive enemy fire they fall back and 
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call for artillery support or air strikes. 
Usually, when they finally attack, the enemy 
has gone. 

Twice, during their recent road security 
operation, troops of the 3d battalion set up 
night ambushes for Vietcong elements that 
had been shooting at American helicopters 
supplying the Koreans. Each time the charg- 
ing Koreans made all the noise they could 
with drums, bugles, and their shouted battle 
cry, Mang Ho (brave tiger), to frighten the 
Vietcong. 

In the darkness, some Koreans disarmed 
enemy soldiers and killed them with Tae 
Kwon Do assaults. One Communist, killed 
in a fight without weapons, had a broken 
skull and a fractured pelvic bone. The Ko- 
reans can break a man's back or neck with 
the Tae Kwon Do assaults, using their hands, 
knees, and feet, They killed 37 Vietcong in 
one of these platoon-sized ambushes and 41 
in the others. 

The Tiger division is deployed on a widely 
dispersed company base plan, and each com- 
pany base is a self-contained unit, designed 
to withstand an attack by a whole regiment 
for at least 48 hours. Not one company base 
has been attacked, and captured enemy doc- 
uments explain why. The Vietcong admit 
that their losses would be too great. 

The morale of the Koreans is incredibly 
high. There is strict discipline but mutual 
respect and comradeship between officers and 
enlisted men. Compared with the orderly 
and well-policed military aspect of Korean 
headquarters areas, Vietnamese army camps 
resemble slum neighborhoods with a few 
soldiers in uniform who are home on leave. 

It is a thrilling experience to be awakened 
by the Korean bugler sounding reveille, hear 
the troops at morning formation lustily sing- 
ing their national anthem, and watch them 
work out at Tae Kwon Do drill for 30 min- 
utes before breakfast. All officers and men 
are in superb physical condition. The sight 
of them must frighten the scrawny Vietcong 
out of their wits. 

The division's original mission was to de- 
fend Seoul, the capital, and officially it is the 
capital division. To the Koreans, however, 
it is the Tiger Division. Their emblem is a 
tiger and they make a ritual of shouting 
Mang Ho, When an officer passes, a Korean 
guard salutes by presenting arms and roar- 
ing like a tiger. 

In 4 months the division has assembled 
the most impressive booty room in Vietnam. 
There are truck loads of clothing, digging 
and cooking utensils, American condensed 
milk, American antibiotic drugs, booby traps, 
mines, and eight-pointed steel spikes, two 
points of which are always up when they are 
dropped on the ground. 

There are hundreds of rifles of French, 
German, Czech, Russian, Chinese, Japanese, 
and American manufacture. The French 
rifles were captured from the French by the 
Vietnamese. The American drugs and con- 
densed milk were captured from the South 
Vietnamese. The gun collection includes a 
brand new American M-16, taken by the 
Vietcong from an American soldier and later 
captured by the Koreans. 


All Proud of Canton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, all of us are 


concerned, I am certain, about the effect 
that anti-war demonstrations must have 
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upon the morale of our fighting men in 
South Vietnam, and I think that the fol- 
lowing letter from a Canton, Ohio, ma- 
rine may be of interest to those who read 
the RECORD: 


ALL PROUD or CANTON 


I am just one of many Americans here in 
Vietnam. I am stationed with the Ist Hos- 
pital Company at Chu Lai. 

When the Marines first landed at Chu Lai 
they made quite a fight for this land. Many 
of America’s young men gave their lives in 
the fight for what we believe is right and 
just. I believe it’s right, and I am proud 
to be here. 

Iam sure no American fighting man wants 
to be here fighting. None of us want to die, 
especially at so young an age and so far 
away from home. But, like myself, I am 
sure all of us would be willing to give our 
lives to protect our loved ones. Who knows, 
if Americans pulled out of Vietnam, the next 
time Communist aggression strikes it could 
be on our own soil. 

This would result in one thing—the loss 
of many innocent lives. War is bad enough, 
but on our own American ground it would 
be even worse. 

The thing that gets most of the men 
down over here is the lack of support from 
back home. We don't ask much, just a lit- 
tle support to know the people back home 
are behind us. It gets rough sometimes eat- 
ing C-rations, not getting a shower, smok- 
ing stale cigarettes. But that's not half as 
bad as hearing about a group of college 
jerks walking around with signs protesting 
U.S. movements in Vietnam. 

I am proud to say I am a resident of Can- 
ton. My friends over here from Canton 
must feel the same way. In Canton when 
a serviceman is home on leave he is at least 
treated decently. There aren't all types of 
demonstrations going on to make us feel 
we're fighting a lost cause. 

I can't write to every citizen of our won- 
derful city, but I can say this: I and every 
other man from Canton over here thank 
you from the bottoms of our hearts. 

FrANK C. Haucnu, 696-79-53, 
1st Hospital Co., FPO San Francisco 
96602. 


No Inflation in Durable Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a great deal of discussion in Washington 
and around the country on the whole 
subject of inflation. I believe inflation 
is a serious matter and deserves the 
widest discussion. But I also believe that 
we Americans have a knack for talking 
ourselves into problems. 

The President has quite properly called 
attention to the dangers of inflation and 
I fully support his orders to his subordi- 
nates that Federal expenditures be re- 
duced by $1 billion in the next $0 days. 

Reducing the cost of Government is 
one of the more effective ways to deal 
with inflation and I congratulate the 
President for this action. 

However, I am concerned that in this 
broad discussion on the dangers of in- 
flation, we Americans do not talk our- 
selves into a recession. 
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This is the danger in blanketly asking 
people to curtail their own expenses. 

Mr. Sal Polk, America's biggest re- 
tailer in home appliances, makes this 
point in a full page add which he has 
placed in the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. Polk quite properly points out that 
there is no inflation in durable goods 
such as home appliances and TV sets. 

Actually, durable goods have lagged 
behind the general composite index for 
all goods and services; so it would be a 
mistake for us to implore Americans not 
to purchase durable goods as their con- 
tribution toward the halt of inflation. 

On the contrary, to suggest that Amer- 
icans stop buying durable goods could 
lead to a serious disruption of our econ- 
omy. 

I am including in the Record today an 
excellent article which Mr. Polk used 
to support his contention that there is 
no inflation in durable goods. 

The article follows: 

From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, Apr. 5, 
1966] 


THEY Never Han Ir So Goop 
(By Earl Lifshey) 

“Despite a large drop in the price of some 
foods.” a news story from Washington the 
other day reports. “The Consumer Price 
Index, compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
rose in September to reach a new record high 


But what the story failed to say is that 
while the Consumer Price Index (which in- 
cludes all consumer goods) continues its 
seemingly enexorable upward climb, month 
after month, to new high marks, that bu- 
reau's price indexes for home appliances, 
rádios and television sets continue their 
scemingly endless downward trend. 

As the accompanying chart shows, this 
astonishing development has been going on 
consistently since 1952 (in some cases for a 
much longer period). And if ever there was 
tremendously powerful and convincing evi- 
dence with which to prove to consumers what 
great value these products now offer, this is 
unquestionably it, 

Remember, this isn't something that one 
of the industry associations or some industry 
committee cooked up. These are official Gov- 
ernment figures, and just look at the story 
they tell. Study the chart a minute and let 
its significance sink in, 

What it all amounts to, of course, is simply 
that the wonderfully improved modern home 
electronics and appliances provide consumers 
with the very best “bargains” in history, 
bargains that, literally, become better with 
each passing year. To some extent, no doubt, 
this consistent downward trend reflects the 
highly competitive conditions that exist in 
the marketplace for these products. To some 
extent, too, it doubtless reflects the vastly 
improved manufacturing know-how and 
technology in these industries. 

But the why“ of it doesn't concern us 
nearly as much as the what.“ The fact that 
the price index keeps going down, that is the 
big all important thing. And that too is 
what should be shouted from the rooftops in 
the marketplace so that all consumers will be 
keenly conscious of it, 

Right now I doubt if one person in a 
hundred or even a thousand has any idea of 
what's been happening in this connection. 
And yet if these facts, this chart, were to be 
widely publicized—hung in every retail store 
window, in showrooms, included where pos- 
sible in national ads, everywhere—it would 
go far to help educate consumers and create a 
very favorable “climate” in which to develop 
and promote business. 
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‘This represents a great selling story. But 
it hasn't been told. No one knows about it. 
Let's tell the story, again and again—and yet 
again. When it comes to real value in home 
electronics and appliances, the American 
consumer never had it so good. 

Tell it. Sell it. Now. 


American Legion Views on Nursing 
Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 30, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the 88th Congress a special subcom- 
mittee, composed of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr, Everett], as chairman; 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RoB- 
ERTS]; the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Secrest]; the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr SCHADEBERG], and the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH], 
held many hearings which resulted in 
the enactment of Public Law 88-450 and 
provided for urgently needed nursing 
home care both without and within the 
Veterans’ Administration, but, of course, 
under the control of that agency. 

I have reconstituted that subcommit- 
tee and have named to the vacancy the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Dun- 
can]. The present subcommittee is cur- 
rently engaged in a review of the imple- 
mentation of this public law, The Vet- 
erans' Administration has presented a 
wealth of information in its appearance 
on the first day of the hearings when the 
new Chief Medical Director, Dr. H. Mar- 
tin Engle, distinguished himself by a 
particularly lucid presentation. 


The American Legion testified this 
week on this law, and because of the 
pertinence of its testimony, and because 
of the long experience that the Legion 
representative, Mr. John J. Corcoran, 
the able director of the National Reha- 
bilitation Commission, has had in this 
field, I am inserting the complete text 
uf his remarks giving the Legion's view 
on this landmark legislation: 

STATEMENT BY JOHN J. Corcoran, DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL REHABILITATION COMMISSION, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE THE SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERMEDIATE Carz, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 5, 1966 
Mr, Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, the American Legion appreciates 
this opportunity to express the views of our 
organization on the administration and oper- 
ation of the Veterans’ Administration's 
nursing home care program. 

For many years, Mr. Chairman, the legion 
urged the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment to accept the responsibility tor provid- 
ing nursing home care to eligible veterans. 
Although the absence of that care seemed 
to us to be an illogical gap in an otherwise 
comprehensive medical program, our pro- 
posals were not readily accepted. Then, on 
August 12, 1963, the late President Ken- 
nedy authorized the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to activate nursing home care 
beds, thereby recognizing and accepting as 
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a Federal responsibility the need to provide 
Specialized nursing facilities. 

Simultaneously, in that same month in 
1963, this subcommittee under the chair- 
manship, then as now, of Mr. EVERETT, was 
proceeding on H.R. 8009, the bill to provide 
“urgently needed nursing home care.“ As 
you know, of course, this subcommittee and 
the full House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs favorably reported HR. 8009, and it be- 
came, in due course, Public Law 88-450. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Legion re- 
gards Public Law 88-450 as landmark legis- 
lation. It represents a fundamental turn- 
ing point in the history of veterans’ affairs 
in thiscountry. It constitutes an impressive 
attack upon a major problem facing a sub- 
stantial segment of our veteran population, 
particularly our older men. It must give 
this subcommittee a great deal of inner sat- 
isfaction to reflect upon the many thousands 
of aged and infirm who, but for you, would 
have received substandard care, or no care 
at all. 

I would like to make another comment 
about Public Law 88-450. Not only does the 
law mirror your compassion and concern for 
our veterans, but the scope and newness of 
its provisions are characteristic of the ef- 
forts of the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee. While you decided that the Federal 
Government does have the obligation to pro- 
vide nursing care, you perceived that the 
problem was big enough and the burden was 
heavy enough to require a sharing. And, 
thus, you devised a multipronged approach, 
some elements of which were completely 
novel. We are very grateful to you, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
for your efforts and your accomplishments, 

Public Law 88-450 was approved in Au- 
gust of 1964, about 20 months ago. The pro- 
gram authorized by the law moved slowly at 
first. There were some funding problems, 
The Bureau of the Budget greeted the en- 
actment of the legislation with its usual 
degree of enthusiasm. One would not ex- 
pect the Bureau to facilitate the implemen- 
tation of a proposal it had vigorously op- 
posed—and the Bureau didn’t. In addition, 
the very newness, complexity, and compre- 
hensiveness of the act presented the Veter- 
ans’ Administration with difficult adminis- 
trative problems. As a result, in the begin- 
ning, many of us were impatient for greater 
progress. 

I have reviewed the testimony and data 
presented to this subcommittee on March 22, 
1966, by the Chief Medical Director. It seems 
to me to be an excellent document. It 
seems to me, also, it demonstrates that as 
of this point in time, generally, the law is 
working well and the VA has done a good job 
of administering its provisions. 

Because Public Law 88-450 is not yet 2 
years old, and because the greatest amount of 
progress has come recently, the American 
Legion has no resolution directing us to seek 
at this time any changes in the law. How- 
ever, our staff has attempted to observe the 
development of the nursing home care pro- 
gram and we would like to share with you 
some of our Observations. 

The first relates to community nursing- 
home care, As you know, Public Law 88- 
450 authorizes the VA to provide, under cer- 
tain conditions, care in public or private 
nursing homes but only after transfer from 
a hospital under the direct and exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Administrator. This re- 
strictive clause works to the disadvantage of 
veterans in several types of situations. For 
example, VA has no hospital under its direct 
and exclusive jurisdiction in Alaska or 
Hawaii. In those States, or in others where 
a VA hospital is not reasonably available, 
the VA is authorized in certain circumstances 
to place the veteran in a non-VA hospital 
under a contract arrangement. 
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Should the veteran subsequently need 
nursing-home care, the present wording of 
Public Law 88-450 prevents the VA from 
transferring him to a private or public insti- 
tution for that care, even though he had 
been hospitalized under VA auspices, as a 
VA patient, and even though, in all likeli- 
hood, he would have been placed in a VA 
hospital in the first place had one been 
available. 

In addition to this factual situation, the 
transfer requirement of Public Law 88-450 
obviously forbids the direct admission of a 
veteran into a private or public nursing- 
home care institution. Nor does the VA 
admit veterans, who need nursing-home care. 
directly into one of its own units. We urge 
the subcommittee to consider amending the 
law to authorize the Administrator to pro- 
vide nursing-home care to these veterans 
who need the care but who, because of acci- 
dents of time or place, are barred by the 
present provisions of the statute. 

We have watched very closely VA's imple- 
mentation of section 2 of Public Law 88-450, 
the authorization to place certain veterans 
in private nursing homes. I think I can un- 
derstand why not so many patients have 
been transferred to those homes as some peo- 
ple feel should have been. The reasons are 
several: There have been some funding, or 
fund distribution, problems. Many homes 
cannot meet VA standards. In some areas, 
the per diem rate authorized by Public Law 
88-450 is not high enough to cover the costs 
charged by homes. VA has encountered 
some local problems which make some homes 
unwilling or unable to enter contracts of 
agreement with VA. 

Perhaps most important, only certain 
patients should be transferred to private 
nursing homes. As was stated in your report 
on H.R. 8009, one of the principal purposes 
of the transfer authority was “to aid the 

. veteran and his family in making the transi- 
tion from a hospital to his eventual place 
in the community.” Therefore, the veteran 
must be able to make the transition within 
6 months. There must be some acceptable 
place for him to go after the nursing home. 
He must have sufficient resources to sustain 
himself and his family. The VA has a deep 
moral obligation to these men and I, for 
one, would rather see the agency implement 
this provision cautiously and considerately 
than to plunge ahead too rapidly in an un- 
wise zeal to free hospital beds. 

With reference to section 7 of Public Law 
88-450, the extension of the CBOC program, 
I was disappointed to see the following re- 
mark in the Chief Medical Director’s testi- 
mony, at page 153: “Inclusion of disease 
groups apparently has had a limiting effect 
on the program.” The legislative history of 
the law establishes that it was the intent 
of your subcommittee to liberalize, not limit, 
the p: . Your report on H.R. 8009 said 
that Public Law 88-450 would remove, in the 
six disease categories listed, the 1-year time 
limit that had been imposed administra- 
tively. 

You extended the CBOC program so that: 
“Care should be given so long as medical 
judgment dictated such action.” Perhaps 
the VA has construed congressional action 
extending the program as to the six cate- 
gories as precluding administrative exten- 
sion as to any others. 

I doubt that that was the intent of this 
subcommittee. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that, 
if the subcommittee agrees with my conclu- 
sions here, you will take the necessary action, 
formally or informally, to clarify the matter, 

I have confined my remarks this mo: 
mainly to, the substantive aspects of Public 
Law 88-450. In the VA's implementation of 
the law, a number of administrative prob- 
lems arose that came to our attention. For 
example, in some hospitals the exit inter- 
view given before a patient was transferred 
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to a private nursing home was inadequate. 
Also, in a number of areas we concluded 
that the reports submitted to VA by private 
nursing homes were too brief to enable the 
agency to evaluate the patient's progress. 
When we have discovered situations of this 
nature, we have brought them promptly 
to the VA for consideration, I know of 
nothing of this nature that requires the 
attention of this subcommittee at this time. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, thank you again for the great 
part you played in the establishment of the 
nursing home care pro We, of the 
American Legion, will continue to do every- 
thing we can, in partnership with you and 
the Veterans’ Administration, to make sure 
that this very worthwhile and humanitarian 
program is conducted in an effective and 
efficient manner. 


Year 1965: A Year of New Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of this body a 
recent article by the well-known Jesuit 
theorist and writer on civil liberties and 
education, the Reverend Virgil C. Blum, 
SJ. 

Father Blum, a professor of political 
science at Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, believes that 1965 was a year of new 
freedoms for thousands of Americans, 
including Negro schoolchildren, low- 
income home dwellers, colored citizens 
and workers, and Christian and Jewish 
schoolchildren. 

He developed this idea in an article 
entitled “1965—A Year of New Free- 
doms,” which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 19, 1966, issue of Ave Maria magazine. 

In the belief that the views expressed 
by Father Blum are worthy of careful 
consideration, I include his article in the 
Recorp at this point and urge my col- 
leagues to peruse it: 

Year 1965; A Year or New FREEDOMS 

(By Virgil C. Blum, S.J.) 

The year 1965 was a year of new freedoms 
for thousands of Americans. The Negro 
child, the low-income-home dweller, the 
colored citizen and worker, the Christian 
and Jewish schoolchild—all enjoy a new 
freedom, a new dignity, a new acceptance as 
equal citizens in our democratic society. 

Pricked by moral conscience, Americans 
in 1965 took stock of their domestic prob- 
lems in terms of the human persons involved 
and in doing so, they saw them, perhaps for 
the first time, as possessed of dignity and 
worth, as children of a common Father, 
ordained for a life of spiritual, social, eco- 
nomic, and political fulfillment. Some 
citizens, they saw, were not treated as equals. 
They did not have equal opportunities for 
personal development. They did not—many 
of them—have the freedom to make choices 
without penalty. 

In 1965, in coming to grips with the prob- 
lem of extending full freedom and equailty 
to all citizens regardless of color or religious 
beliefs, the Federal Government began 
vigorously to implement the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. Congress took another big step 
to ensure freedom and equality for the Negro 
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by enacting the Civil Rights Act of 1965. On 
the State level, States like Wisconsin, 
Indiana, New Mexico, Rhode Island and 
Ohio enacted fair-housing laws which ensure 
the right of the Negro to purchase or rent 
housing on an equal basis with his white 
neighbor. And to give disadvantaged fami- 
lies some freedom of choice in deciding 
whether they want to live in massive public- 
housing projects, Congress authorized direct 
rent subsidies for low-income families in the 
Omnibus Housing Act of 1965. 

Here I shall limit myself to a brief discus- 
sion of freedom and equality for Christian 
and Jewish private schoolchildren. 

During the past summer, the provisions of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 began 
to be carried out without regard to religious 
beliefs. Under this antipoverty program, all 
poverty children were treated allke regard- 
less of the school they attend. No child was 
denied the benefits of the Headstart pro- 
gram because he was attending a Christian 
or Jewish school. 

A Negro child attending an innercore-area 
Catholic school in Washington, D.C., en- 
joyed the same benefits in the antipoverty 
program as a Negro child attending an inner- 
core-area public school. He was not com- 
pelled to travel long distances to participate 
in the program; he could share equally and 
freely in a neighborhood church-related 
school because it, like the public schools, 
could participate in the Federal opportuni- 
ties program. 

The antipoverty” program recognizes the 
rights and dignity of the disadvantaged 
child. The program is child-centered. It 
aims to meet the child's needs, while giving 
his parents freedom of choice. It does not 
disqualify the Jewish or Christian child be- 
cause he is in an education program staffed 
and run by a church organization. The 
antipoverty program asks only, what are the 
child’s needs? It does not ask, what are 
the child’s religious beliefs? 

During the many years Congress failed in 
efforts to pass legislation to ald education, it 
consistently ran afoul of the doctrine of sep- 
aration of church and state. It could not 
overcome this difficulty because it always fo- 
cused the education debate on a false issue; 
namely, aid to schools. It was not until 
President Lyndon B. Johnson assumed the 
legislative leadership that Congress began to 
debate the education issue in terms of the 
educational needs of children. Congress 
then for the first time asked the right ques- 
tions: (1) What are the child's educational 
needs? (2) What are the Nation’s needs? 
These are the decisive questions. The indi- 
vidual child’s best mental development 18 
of the greatest importance both to his own 
future as a citizen and to the economic, so- 
cial, political, and scientific development of 
the Nation. 

What are the child's religious beliefs? Do 
his parents believe in man- centered or God- 
centered education? These questions are 
totally irrelevant. In fact, to raise them is 
a violation of civil rights, a religious test 
that aims to penalize a child for learning 
secular subjects, in which the Government 
has a profound interest, in a Christian or 
Jewish school rather than in a public school. 

Having asked the right questions, Con- 
gress, with the overwhelming approval of 
the American people, enacted the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. It 
there insured every American child educa- 
tion benefits on the basis of need; it cate- 
gorically rejected the child’s religious beliefs 
as a basis for his exclusion from the benefits 
of the law. Religion, no more than color or 
nationality, excludes children from benefits. 

Referring to this fact, President Johnson 
said the American people had faced the 
“major challenge of our day” by recognizing 
“that all children living in this Nation have 
the right to share in the abundance and hope 
of America.” Not just some children, but 
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all children, whatever their race, color, or 
creed. Freedom of choice in education— 
essential to a pluralistic democratic society— 
is the underlying principle of the act. The 
surrender of religious liberty is not de- 
manded as the price of equality of treatment. 

Consequently, schoolchildren can, with- 
out invidious distinctions, share in a large 
variety of education benefits provided by 
Johnson's education program. Most of these 
benefits are provided in three titles of the 
Education Act which authorizes the expend- 
iture of $1.2 billion. The purpose of these 
titles is to: (1) strengthen elementary and 
secondary school programs for educationally 
deprived children in low-income areas; (2) 
provide additional school library resources, 
textbooks, and other Instructional materials; 
and (3) finance supplementary educational 
centers and services. 

Disadvantaged children (whose family in- 
come is 62,000 or less] can share in the spe- 
cial services and educational programs pro- 
vided under title I without being subjected 
to a religious test. Children attending Jew- 
ish or Christian schools can, like children 
attending State schools, share in the benefits 
of the Education Act on the basis of need. 

All disadvantaged children have a right 
to share in the Federal-aid program. The 
law declares that the local educational 
agency shall provide“ mobile educational 
services and equipment for deprived chil- 
dren in nonpublic schools. It should be 
noted, moreover, that these services and 
equipment are to be provided for nonpublic 
school children in the schools they regularly 
attend. However, as the Office of Educa- 
tion points cut, “administrative supervision 
and control of the programs—and title to 
any property constructed or purchased— 
would rest with a public agency.” 

There are many different kinds of programs 
in which disadvantaged children who at- 
tend Christian and Jewish schools can par- 
ticipate. Some of the mobile educational 
services and equipment which can be pro- 
vided for these children are: special classes 
for handicapped, disturbed and maladjusted 
children; teacher aids; special audiovisuals; 
guidance services; language, science and 
reading laboratories; health, psychiatric and 
psychological services; television and radio 
facilities; classical music and literary record- 
ings; mobile art exhibits and libraries; and 
dual enrollment, 

These are only a few of. the educational 
services in which deprived church-related 
schoolchildren have a right to share. The 
extent to which they will in fact share in 
these benefits depends almost entirely on the 
initiative and ingenuity of Christian and 
Jewish educators working in close coopera- 
tion with local public educational agencies. 

The several States must provide these edu- 
cation benefits to church-related school- 
children even though their own constitutions 
contain nativist [*native American” or anti- 
immigrant] amendments which prohibit the 
use of public funds for denominational 
schools. The Federal imperative that all 
children in all schools have a right to share 
in the benefits of the Education Act will force 
the States to reexamine the meaning of their 
nativist amendments. Attorney General 
Louis L. Lefkowitz of New York State, for ex- 
ample, ruled that since the Federal act does 
not require the use of State money or money 
of local educational agencies” church-related 
schoolchildren can share in the benefits of 
the Federal program. And New York has a 
very restrictive nativist amendment. 

This ruling, said Dr. Charles A. Brind, 
chief counsel of the New York Education De- 
partment, is based on the doctrine “that if 
money from the Federal Government con- 
tinues to be identified as Federal money, then 
its use does not come under the provisions of 
the State constitution.” Hence, said Dr. 
Brind, Federal money could be used to rent 
property, retain teachers and purchase sup- 
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plies; The teachers thus employed,” he 
pointed out, could be assigned to teach any- 
where in the school district; including sec- 
tarian schools.” 

All children, regardless of religious beliefs, 
are eligible to share in the education bene- 
fits provided under title II of the Education 
Act. The act provides for school library 
books, textbooks, and other instructional ma- 
tetials. Such materials could include peri- 
Odicals, documents, magnetic tapes, phono- 
graph records, and other printed and pub- 
lished matter. 

Although all these books and materials 
would belong to a public agency, all children 
in all schools have a right to share equally 
in their use. In other words, the Govern- 
ment provides for the individual child's 
needs—where he is—in the school of his 
parents’ choice. 

If a State claims that, because of its 
nativist amendment, it cannot cooperate in 
& program that provides books and educa- 
tional materials to church-related school 
children, the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion will make available to these schoolchil- 
dren the same materials as are provided for 
public schoolchildren under title II. That 
is, if a State applies a religious test in the 
distribution of welfare benefits, the Federal 
Government will take care of the needs of 
church-related schoolchildren directly, as 
it does in the milk and hot lunch programs. 

Finally, all children, including those in 
Christian and Jewish schools, have a right 
to share in the supplementary educational 
centers and services provided under title III 
of the act. What kinds of centers and serv- 
ices will be established in any particular area 
will be determined by the local educational 
agency in cooperation with persons broadly 
representative of the cultural and educa- 
tlonal resources of the area. If church-re- 
lated educators take the initiative in this co- 
operative undertaking, will have a 
voice in deciding the kinds of centers and 
services that the children of the community 
will share in. 

Depending on local determinations, 
church-related schoolchildren will share in 
such supplementary educational services and 
activities as guidance and counseling, reme- 
dial instruction, school health services, vo- 
cational guidance, adult education, dual- 
enrollment programs, and specialized in- 
struction in advanced science, foreign lang- 
uages, and other academic subjects not 
taught in the local schools. 

Also, children who attend Christian and 
Jewish schools might have the opportunity 
of seeing artists and hearing musicians who 
are made available to their school on a tem- 
porary basis. And, they might have classes 
in which their teacher uses books, films, 
slides, graphics, and demonstration materials 
loaned to them by a materials center. 

For the better education of all children 
in all schools, facilities might be leased or 
constructed under the act, and necessary 
equipment might be acquired. Mobile li- 
braries, mobile science and language labora- 
torles, home-study courses, radio, TV, or 
visiting teacher programs can be made 
available. 

In taking this giant step to provide these 
education benefits to children, without re- 
ligious distinction, President Johnson and 
the Congress received the applause of a 
grateful nation, Rabbi Morris Sherer, execu- 
tive vice president of Agudath Israel, for ex- 
ample, declared: “The education aid law is 
a historic milestone in providing quality and 
equality for the educational needs of all 
school children, without discrimination as to 
the type of school attended.” 

Senator Anzanam Rrercorr, addressing the 
1965 national eonvention of Citizens for Edu- 
cational Freedom, said the education law 
“recognizes that every American child de- 
serves the best education that human skills 
can provide—in public schools if he chooses, 
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in nonpublic schools if he wishes. It is 
a breakthrough—because we have come to 
grips with the issue of aiding all our children 
in elementary and secondary schools, For 
whether they study in public or nonpublic 
institutions, their training and their knowl- 
edge will determine the success or fallure 
of our Nation.” 

In extending freedom and equality to all 
children in all schools, Congress was. not de- 
terred by the incidental benefits which may 
accrue to religion as the byproduct of the 
education program. Congress was primarily 
interested in helping children—all of them— 
and considered incidental benefits to religion 
as irrelevant to its secular purpose. 

In pursuing this policy, Congress applied 
the doctrine of the primacy of secular effects. 
According to this doctrine, if the legislative 
purpose and the primary effect of a law are 
secular, incidental benefits which may ac- 
crue to religion do not violate separation of 
Church and State, Congress has employed 
this doctrine in virtually all welfare and 
higher education legislation. Whether legis- 
lating for the needy aged, dependent chil- 
dren, the unemployed, or higher education, 
such enactments, while their p and 
primary effects are secular, do incidentally 
benefit religion. 

In thus applying the doctrine of the pri- 
Macy of secular effects, Congress is not es- 
tablishing new constitutional principles. It 
is following the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
Court has stated and restated this doctrine 
in of cases in which laws were 
challenged as violating separation of church 
and state. 

The struggle for freedom and equality for 
Christian and Jewish private school children 
has been even more difficult on the State level 
than on the Federal level. In State legis- 
lation, education and welfare benefits have 
been denied to church-related school chil- 
dren in the name of nativist amendments 
that were added to State constitutions in the 
heat of intense religious passion. Lawmak- 
ers and judges, in some areas, continue to 
justify their denial of equal benefits to pri- 
vate school children by an inflexible inter- 
pretation of these amendments which are 
but the remnants of decades of bitterly anti- 
Catholic hostilities that culminated, in the 
1840's, in the avowedly anti-Catholic, anti- 
Irish nativist movement, and, in the next 
decades, in the secret antipopery society 
called the Know-Nothings. 

But during the last several years, as the 
American people rejected the hostile spirit 
of know-nothingism, State legislatures be- 
gan to reflect a greater sensitivity to the 
rights and liberties of children who attend 
God-centered schools. 

In the long struggle for freedom and equal- 
ity for all children, the most dramatic 
achievements were made in 1965 in the 
highly volatile issue of bus rides for Christian 
and Jewish children in church-related 
schools. For decades the parents of non- 
public school children in a dozen or more 
States have been urging the adoption of leg- 
islation that would give their children the 
same safety from dangerous highway traffic, 
the same protection from cold and inclem- 
ent weather, the same helping hand in ful- 
filling the burdens of the compulsory school 
attendance laws enjoyed by American chil- 
dren who attend public schools. 

In thelr campaign to get bus rides for their 
children, parents were able in a number of 
States to get legislators to ask the right ques- 
tions. What are the needs of the child? And 
what is to the welfare of the community? 
The Supreme Court in the Everson bus ride 
case of 1947 helped to focus the questions on 
the child's needs. In holding bus rides legal, 
the Court said that in giving this benefit to 
church- related schoolchildren “the State 
contributes no money to the schools, It 
does not support them. Its legislation, as 
applied, does no more than provide a general 
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program to help parents get their children, 
regardless of their religion, safely and ex- 
peditiously to and from accredited schools.“ 

With the Supreme Court thus underscor- 
ing the fact that the primary effect of bus 
ride legislation is the health, safety, welfare 
and convenience of children—and not aid to 
schools—parents in four States were able in 
1965 to prevail upon their legislators to ex- 
tend these benefits to Christian and Jewish 
private school children. While the ecumeni- 
cal spirit of 1965 undoubtedly made their 
task less difficult, parents achieved over- 
whelming majorities favoring freedom and 
equality in bus-ride legislation in the Legis- 
latures of Minnesota, Ohlo, Delaware, and 
Pennsylvania. 

In Michigan, another milestone in the 
quest for full freedom and equality for Chris- 
tian and Jewish church-related schoolchil- 
dren was passed in 1965. Two years earlier, 
the State legislature, responding to the de- 
mands of parents, had decided to treat all 
children alike in giving them bus rides to the 
schools they legally attend. Now it decided, 
with hardly a dissenting vote, to treat all 
schoolchildren exactly alike in the distribu- 
tion of health and auxiliary services. 

In New York the trend toward freedom 
and equality continued in 1965, There 
Christian and Jewish private school children 
have been riding tax-supported buses for 
almost 20 years. During the last session of 
the legislature, moreover, the lawmakers 

legislation to provide textbooks, on a 
loan basis, to all schoolchildren in grades 7 
through 12, and, significantly, they provided 
for the equal treatment of Christian and 
Jewish children in nonpublic schools. 

On the college level, too, freedom and 
equality have been extended to the student. 
In the Higher Education Act of 1965, Con- 

provided for interest-free loans for 
college students, but, more importantly, it 
provided for 140,000 opportunity grants of 
up to $1,000 a year to qualified students re- 
gardless of the school they attend. Although 
the Education Act does not establish a new 
Federal principle of aid, it does apply for 
the first time the principle of freedom and 
equality to the granting of direct subsidies 
to undergraduate students. 

There can be little doubt that the enjoy- 
ment of freedom and equality tends to spread 
when ardently promoted. Following the 
precedent established by New York, the State 
of Wisconsin enacted a tuition-grant pro- 
gram in 1965 which provides grants of up 
to 6500 a year to resident college students 
who pay tuition in excess of $400. Students 
electing to attend Wisconsin private colleges 
and universities receive checks from the 
State government drawn in their own names. 

Honor students in Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Indiana were also given greater freedom of 
choice in 1968. The legislatures of these 
States passed scholarship bills which pro- 
vide awards of up to $800 a year to college 
freshmen, on the basis of merit and need, 
attending public and independent colleges 
located in these States. 

The winning of new freedoms for Christian 
and Jewish schoolchildren in 1965 is an im- 
portant achievement for American democ- 
racy. For the first time since the first quar- 
ter of the 19th century, church-related 
school children were treated with an equal 
and impartial hand by government in the 
distribution of education benefits. 

The Economic Opportunity Act and the 
Education Act, and in some States welfare 
legislation, represent breakthroughs of the 
greatest importance for freedom and democ- 
racy. As the American people become more 
sensitive to the rights and liberties of the in- 
dividual citizens, regardless of race or reli- 
gious beliefs, we must, in the pursuit of full 
freedom and equality, take the measures 
necessary to insure that all children In all 
schools will enjoy, in President Johnson's 
words, “the right to share in the abundance 
and hope of America.” 
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To achieve the fulfillment of this “right” 
is the obligation primarily of parents, as the 
Vatican Council emphasized. And if par- 
ents choose to send their children to non- 
public schools, they have an obligation to 
them and to our society to work through 
the democratic processes to win for them fair 
education and welfare benefits. They can- 
not rightly ask others, including the Presi- 
dent and Congressmen, to assume the 
burdens of democracy in their behalf, while 
they remain passive onlookers, 

Moreover, parents have the right and duty 
to concern themselves with how an educa- 
tion law is put into effect. The Education 
Act, for example, cannot possibly be equita- 
bly put into effect and its defects amended 
without the active support of Christian and 
Jewish parents, This is only to say that 
since we have an interest-group democracy, 
parents must represent the Interests of thelr 
children through the democratic processes. 
Such involvement works to the best interest 
of all our children and therefore to the best 
interest of our American society. 


Interest in Transportation Stirring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. RONAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's proposal for a new Depart- 
ment of Transportation is creating fa- 
vorable comment all across the land. A 
recent editorial in the Chicago American 
explains why “the transportation prob- 
lem is daily complicating our lives.” 

The editorial notes, and it hopes the 
interest is aroused enough to bring action 
on the President’s proposal. All of us 
who are equally concerned over ever- 
increasing transportation snarls share 
these hopes, and under leave to extend 
my remarks I commend this editorial 
which follows to my colleagues and the 
readership of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

From the Chicago (III.) American, 
„Mar. 6, 1966] 
ATTACK ON TRANSPORT SNARLS 


If President Johnson's transportation plan 
does nothing else but encourage public in- 
terest in this topic, it will have served a good 
purpose. The transportation problem is 
daily complicating our lives, with urban cen- 
ters choking on the congestion brought by 
automobiles and expressways while most 
mass transit systems creak along in anti- 
quated fashion, : 


The President's proposal to consolidate a 
dozen Federal agencies into a new Depart- 
ment of Transportation already has stirred 
controversy. Opponents view it as another 
tentacle the Federal octopus is growing. 
Some advocates don't think the Johnson 
transportation message goes far enough; they 
particularly object to a provision giving 
automobile makers 2 years to introduce 
safety improvements voluntarily before ac- 
tion is taken to force compliance. Lobbyists 
for airline, railroad, trucking and bus inter- 
ests are also reported to be dubious about 
having all these industries under the 
jurisdiction of one department. 

One of the reasons cities are threatened 
by stagnation and tion is that 
States and municipalities scrambled to get 
their share of Federal highway funds while 
mass transit was ignored. 

But improvement of mass transportation 
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systems can no longer be ignored. The alter- 
native is leveling even more acreage for park- 
ing lots and expressways, further shrinking a 
city’s tax base. 

A 3-day transportation seminar at the 
University of Chicago has heard suggestions 
for issuing special licenses to motorists to 
enter the downtown area during peak traffic 
hours, or hiking parking rates and levying 
expressway tolls to discourage cars from com- 
ing into the city at such times. 

A far better approach, in our view, is to 
modernize mass transit systems to the ex- 
tent that people won't feel compelled to drive 
all the time. We hope enough interest is 
aroused over the President's transportation 
plan to pave the way for a start in this direc- 
tion. 


What Is This Inflation Stuf? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial columns of weekly and daily news- 
papers across the country are reflecting 
the rising concern which many Ameri- 
can families feel about inflation. Mr. 
William Krause, editor of the Peabody, 
Kans., Gazette-Herald, has written an 
enlightening and candid column on in- 
flation which was published in the week- 
ly issue of March 31, 1966. The column 
is worthy of the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress. Under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, Mr. 
Krause’s column follows: 

War Is THIS INFLATION Srurr? 


We hear a lot of talk about Inflation lately. 
So just what is it and what causes it. Now 
there is a simple question—but the answer 
is so complex that even if we were smart 
enough to figure it out, we couldn't set it all 
down in this column, 

Inflation is prices going up. It's salary 
raises all around. It's the price of good farm 
land going from $100 per acre to $250 in not 
too many years. It's those periodic 10 per- 
cent upward price adjustments” that whole- 
salers are forever putting in your price book 
to keep it current. 

Inflation is school expenditures trebling 
and then some since World War II, and sal- 
aries zooming upwards. Inflation is the price 
of cigarettes and bread going upward, and 
the cost of a good steak dinner moving from 
the area of $2 to closer to $5 in good steak- 
houses over the past 10 or 15 years. 

Inflation is your taxes going up (although 
economists disagree). It's the price of a 
penny postcard now being four cents, while 
postal officials struggle desperately to main- 
tain—not improve, but merely maintain— 
service levels of 30 years ago. Inflation Is 
the luxury tax going back on telephone calls 
and hidden taxes“ being upped every time 
n congress or legislature gets in session. 

What causes it? Government spending for 
guns, butter, and pork barrels. Payments in 
the billions for things and to people that do 
not in turn return an equal amount of goods 
or service to the economy. Inflation is helped 
by “phony wealth” of installment purchases; 
by trying to keep up with the Jones family, 
by 50 many things from excessive labor de- 
mands to paid coffee breaks. 

Inflation in small doses is “prosperity” and 
in big doses is panic. It's something the 
Government is promising to watch out for— 
but which is already here. It’s also going 
to be a campaign Issue this fall. 
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Dispelling Economic Myths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great contributions made by Prof. 
Walter W. Heller, during his distingushed 
service as chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, was the 
way in which he was able to dispel some 
long held myths about the operation of 
our economic system. Under both Pres- 
idents Kennedy and Johnson, his in- 
fluence on our economic thinking has 
been a key factor in producing our 61 
month period of economic advance. 

Professor Heller, now back at his post 
at the University of Minnesota, out- 
lined his concept of his role as presi- 
dential adviser, in a recent Godkin lec- 
ture at Harvard University. Under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an ab- 
stract of that lecture, as published in the 
Washington Post of March 27, 1966, at 
this point in the RECORD. 

ROLE OF A PRESIDENTIAL ADVISER 
(By Walter W. Heller) 

The grip of economic myth and false fears 
has been loosened, if not broken. We at last 
accepted that in law 20 years ago (in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946), namely, that the Fed- 
eral Government has an overarching respon- 
sibility for the Nation’s economic stability 
and growth. And we have at last unleashed 
fiscal. and monetary policy for aggressive 
pursuit of those objectives. These are pro- 
found changes. What they have wrought is 
not the creation of a new economics, but 
the completion of the Keynesian revolution— 
30 years after Keynes fired the opening salvo. 

Out of these changes has grown a new, 
more responsible—and more exposed—role 
for the political economist as presidential ad- 
viser and consensus-seeker. 

Perhaps the most potent force in the eco- 
nomist’s rise to influence is the growing con- 
viction of Presidents that effective economic 
policy is essential to thelr success as modern 
statesmen and political leaders. 

PROSPERITY ESSENTIAL 

As a statesman, a President has a vital, not 
to say vested, interest in prosperity and rapid 
growth on behalf of the Nation. They put 
at his disposal, as nothing else can, the re- 
sources needed to achieve the Great Society 
at home and grand designs abroad. 

On the domestic front, policies that enable 
an economy to grow and prosper give sub- 
stance to Presidential pledges to “get the 
country moving again” or to move toward 
a great and good society. 

‘That the chill of recession may have tipped 
the presidential election in 1960, and 
that the bloom of prosperity boosted the 
margin of victory in 1964, is widely acknowl- 
edged, especially by the defeated candidates. 

KEYNESIAN PRESIDENTS 

At last month's 20th anniversary sympo- 
sium on the Employment Act of 1946 
there was much talk of the gradual evolu- 
tion of economic policy under the terms of 
that act. But evolution turned to revolu- 
tion the moment we had a President (and 
we have now had two) with the Keynesian 
perception to welcome his responsibilities 
under the act, to use its mandate and the 
weapons of political economy to generate 
prosperity and the presidential power that 
goes with it. 

One uses the word “power” with some 
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hesitation, for the growth of Federal or 
presidential power is often identified with 
the decline of someone else’s power and free- 
dom. But a moment's reflection will show 
that this is simply not so. 

Given the uses of political economy as a 
source of effective presidential power; given 
the compatibility in this context, of power 
with freedom; and given the statutory re- 
sponsibility for maintaining prosperity in an 
economy which, by its nature, cannot be 
self-regulating, one finds it hard to imagine 
@ future President spurning professional 
economic advice and playing a passive eco- 
nomic role. The words and deeds of today's 
leading Republican candidates and Demo- 
cratic heirs apparent lend substance to this 
conclusion. In political economics, the day 
of the Neanderthal man—indeed, the day of 
pre-Keynesian man—is past. 

For the reasons I have reviewed, then, I 
believe that the political economist is now a 
fixture in the high councils of government. 
Not that his position, even apart from per- 
sonalities, will ever be entirely secure or set- 
tled. But I doubt that a new Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers will ever 
again be asked, as I was late in 1960: “Will 
you handle this from Minnesota, or will you 
have to go to Washington?” And never 
again will a member of the Council call his 
position, as one did in the 1950's, the highest 
paid fellowship in the profession.” 

The detached, Olympian, take-it-or-leave- 
it approach to presidential economic ad- 
vice—the dream of the logical positivist— 
simply does not accord with the demands 
of relevance, realism, and the requirements 
of the Employment Act. 

President Kennedy, early in January 1961, 
urged me “to use the White House as a 
pulpit for public education in economics,” 
especially on the desirable effects of a Fed- 
eral deficit in a recession. He plainly recog- 
nized, even if his own economic thinking 
was still in its formative stage—that the 
major barrier to getting the country moving 
again, domestically, lay in the economic ig- 
norance and stereotypes that prevailed in 
the land. The copybook maxims of private 
finance misapplied to Federal finance threat- 
ened to strangle expansionary policy. 

In 1961, with over 5 million unemployed, 
and a production gap of nearly $50 billion, 
the problem of the economic adviser was not 
what to say, but to get people to listen. 
Even the President could not adopt modern 
ecomonic advice, however golden, as long as 
the Congress and the public “knew” that it 
was only fool’s gold. 

KENNEDY HAD DOUBTS 


As I refiect on the early months of the 
Kennedy administration, I must agree with 
those who feel that when judged in terms 
of policies actually proposed and adopted, 
modern economics established a beachhead 
on the New Frontier, but not much more 
than that, in 1961. And one should prob- 
ably accept the judgment of authorities like 
Seymour Harris that Kennedy “at first 
seemed allergic to modern economics.” How 
much of that allergy was inbred, however, 
and how much of it was a political sensitiv- 
ity to the sting of Republican charges of 
fiscal bility and a consciousness 
that tax cuts did not fit his call for sacrifice, 
one cannot say. 

President Kennedy’s occasional doubts and 
concessions to prevailing economic senti- 
ment stand out only as detours on his road 
to modernism. What was pleasing to his 
economic advisers and fortunate for the 
country, was his responsiveness to 

Analysis, the force of economic logic and 
fact; 

Analogy, the demonstrated success of 
Keynesian policies abroad; 

Anomaly, the continued sacrifice of human 
and material resources on the altar of false 
concepts of “sound finance,” 

President Johnson, like his predecessor, 
had been conditioned to fiscal caution, if not 
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conservatism. But he also shared with Ken- 
nedy both a growing impatience with the 
performance of the economy and a willing- 
ness to explore the potential of new eco- 
nomic ideas. Yet, actual performance, the 
hard evidence of results flowing from policy 
action, played a larger role in the advance 
of his economic thinking. And by the time 
he became President, some of the results 
were flowing from the 1962 fiscal actions and 
related stimulants. The tax cut, which 
made good on both its economic and its 
budgetary promises, was to bring him firmly 
into the fold. 
RESPONSE TO TAX CUT 


Fortunately, after President Johnson drove 
the tax cut through to enactment early in 
1964, the economy respanded almost exactly 
in accord with the economic analysis and 
projections on which it was founded. The 
slow yeast of change which had been work- 
ing to raise public understanding of new 
economic ideas now gave way, under the im- 
pact of the tax cut, to rapid changes in pub- 
lic thinking and acceptance of active fiscal 
policy. 

And in the process, President Johnson 
(who had once described his economics to 
me as “old fashioned”) turned quickly, 
smoothly, and effectively to the uses of mod- 
ern economics. 

In the search for consensus of responsible 
use of fiscal and monetary powers to achieve 
growth and stability, both Presidents recog- 
nized that it was necessary to make conces- 
sions to popular, even if misguided, eco- 
nomic ideology and precepts. Their respon- 
sibilities as national leaders did not permit 
them to wait until the economic intelli- 
gence gap had been closed. So they drew on 
what Nathan Long calls “The great psycho- 
logical assets of sailing under the familiar 
colors.“ They would agree with him that 
“Successful communication of the program 
depends on its translation into familiar 
ideas and patterns.” 

How great is the danger that this approach 
will fail to develop the longer run under- 
standing of, and ideological support for, ag- 
gressive economic policies? If acceptance of 
a huge tax cut is gained in part by claiming 
(a) that it is the best way to a balanced 
budget in a balanced economy, (b) that the 
debt will still drop as a proportion of gross 
national product, (c) that rigid frugality will 
be practiced in the public budget, my aca- 
demic instinct is to say that the hostages 
thus given to the old deficit, debt, and 
spending phobias, and the homage thus paid 
to balanced budgets, will rise to haunt us in 
later efforts. 

NEW IDEAS STRONG 

But the 1964 tax cut and its impact on 
the tenor of fiscal debate lead me to hope 
that my instinctive answer is wrong. Why? 
First, because although the arguments for 
the tax cut were poured in old molds, its 
success cracked, per even shattered, 
those molds of ideology and error. 
because the arguments themselves were new. 

One need only recall the wave of fear and 
ridicule touched off by the tax cut idea in 
1962 and 1963, in contrast with the calm ac- 
ceptance of the excise tax cuts in 1965, to 
conclude that in this case expediency may 
have been the mother of principle. 

Nothing succeeds like success. The tax 
cut had opened minds and let new ideas in. 
It has led to a growing consensus—at a 
higher level of understanding—on the active 
use of Government economic tools to man- 
age prosperity. 

A skilled interplay of results and ideas 
can be one of the highest expressions of true 
Presidential leadership. 

From this review of the vital role of edu- 
cation in the policymaking process, it should 
be apparent that Presidential economic ad- 
visers cannot wrap themselves in their pro- 
fessional cocoons and hope to be effective. 
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ACCESS TO PRESIDENT 


Access not just to the person but to the 
mind of the President is crucial. The Coun- 
oll's major instrument of access to a mod- 
ern President is the development of economic 
concepts and policies that fit his philosophy 
and further his high purposes—indeed, 
sometimes give concrete shape to those pur- 
poses, as did the concepts of economic poten- 
tial, the GNP gap, and the full-employment 
surplus. The memorandum, the general pol- 
icy session with the President, Cabinet meet- 
ings, direct or indirect responsibility for 
Presidential messages and pronouncements 
all afford the economic adviser important op- 
portunities to influence administration eco- 
nomic policy. 

One of our major tasks was to establish 
constructive relationships with the men 
around the President to help insure that the 
Council’s voice would be heard before final 
decisions were made, even if it had not been 
drawn into the early stages of the policy- 
making process. The corridors to power in 
domestic affairs ran through the offices of 
people like Sorenson, O'Donnell, Dungan, and 
O'Brien. Their confidence and their convic- 
tion that the Council had something im- 
portant or even unique to offer to Presiden- 
tial decisionmaking was essential. 


ROLE OF CEA 


Only as the network of relations within, 


the Executive Office of the President, with 
White House assistants, and with Cabinet 
and sub-Cabinet members was gradually 
built could the Council feel that its position 
in the economic policy process was reason- 
ably secure. 

As an alumnus of the Council, I can only 
hope that enough of a tradition is develop- 
ing so that the process of reconstructing this 
network in another administration someday 
will come rather more easily than it did to 
us. But tradition or no, the role of the 
Council will surely change from one admin- 
istration to the next, and its levers of power 
will have to be renewed and rebuilt each 
time there is a change of scene and a new 
cast of characters. 

One subsidiary change in machinery may 
be desirable if a large flow of business de- 
velops under the wage-price guideposts, 
namely, to set up a separate wage-price unit 
independent in, but not of, the CEA. 
Guidepost questions and cases could be re- 
ferred to this unit rather than to the Coun- 
cil itself, thus bringing potential gains on 
two counts: 

The Council might thereby sidestep a 
role which appears to be political, no matter 
how economically objective it may be in fact. 

As Gerhard Colm has suggested, it 
might give the Council a little relief from its 
fire-brigade pressures, a little more time for 
needed work on longrun problems. 

You may think that I have been preoccu- 
pled with questions of power in this lecture— 
with the power of ideas, the power of Presi- 
dents, the power of economic advisers. And 
Ihave. But I make no apology. For I have 
been talking about instrumental, not ulti- 
mate, power, about the instruments through 
which the capabilities of modern eco- 
nomics—to be consistent, I should say the 
power of positive economics—can be turned 
to the common good. 


School Lunch and Milk Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution was unani- 
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mously adopted by the House and Sen- 
ate of the State of South Carolina: 
CALENDAR No. S. 665 


Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to not reduce the appropriations for 
the Federal school lunch program and the 
Federal special milk program as recom- 
mended by the administration’s budget 
proposals for 1966-67 
Whereas through no fault of their own 

there are many public school age children 

whose parents do not have economic means 
sufficient to provide for them an adequate 
and well-balanced diet; and 
Whereas it is vital to the well-being of all 
citizens that the youth of our country grow 
into health and properly developed adults; 
and - 
Whereas an adequate Federal school lunch 
program and a Federal special milk program 
are essential in significantly improving the 
nutrition of these economically handicapped 
future citizens: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That Congress be 
memorialized to not reduce the appropria- 
tions for the Federal school lunch program 
and the Federal special milk program as rec- 
ommended by the administration's budget 
proposals for 1966-67. Be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 

States, to each U.S. Senator from South Caro- 

lina, each Member of the House of Repre- 

sentatives of Congress from South Carolina, 
the Senate of the United States and the 

House of Representatives of the United 

States. 


Resolution Urging Embargo on 
Rhodesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 21, 1966 


Mr, O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, by its initia] declaration in sup- 
port of Great Britain and its first steps 
to carry it out, our Government recog- 
nized the gravity of the Rhodesian re- 
bellion. 

We believe those first steps were more 
symbolic than definitive. We believe 
further, that the time is here for the 
imposition of any sanction within our 
power, short of intervention by the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

We urge an embargo on all trade with 
the rebel group which has seized the Gov- 
ernment of Rhodesia, including products 
and raw materials of every description. 
We urge specifically the shutting off of 
oil shipments and the enlistment in this 
project of the full cooperation of all com- 
panies and nations now engaged in the 
furnishing of oil to Rhodesia. 

We believe, further, that there is prece- 
dent in both our past practice and in 
our national traditions and policies for 
lending assistance to nations which may 
feel impelled to launch military moves 
against the Rhodesian regime. 

The whole world knows that the Rho- 
desian rebellion against Great Britain is 
based, without pretense or apology, upon 
the perpetuation of naked racism. The 
Rhodesian white minority of approxi- 
mately 5 percent of the population has 
not only excluded the black 95 percent 
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from any voice in government today, but 

has declared its intention to deny the 

bsg Rhodesians any voice “in our life- 
e.” 

This deprivation, based openly and 
unilaterally on race, could precipitate a 
race war, whose consequences, if not its 
actual conflicts, would penetrate and 
poison every area of the world. 

The black and brown peoples of the 
world have provided too much evidence 
of the falseness of the inflammatory 
doctrine of white supremacy to sit idly 
by while it is used as a spur to racist 
demagogs across the world and as a 
vehicle to oppressive power. Even under 
the handicaps inherited from a colonial 
system, the progress of the new African 
nations has already refuted the assump- 
tions of Rhodesian racism. 

Our country, the United States. of 
America, can have no part in abetting 
the ugly business of racism. We must 
sever all economic as well as diplomatic 
relations with a regime of rebels—one 
dedicated not to the attainment of free- 
dom from oppression, but to the imposi- 
tion of the most rigid control, based upon 
the meanest and most fearful of 
grounds: the color of a man’s skin. 


Making the Most of Wyoming Timber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Cliff, Chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, has 
a long and productive record in the serv- 
ice of the United States—we in Wyoming 
were particularly honored, last March 17, 
when he appeared in Casper to address 
the Wyoming Forest Industry Con- 
ference. 

Dr. Cliff’s speech not only provides 
food for thought for all who are inter- 
ested in the beautification of America 
and the development of America’s poten- 
tial, but it also charts a visionary course 
for us to follow toward this noble goal. 

Dr. Cliff remands us of “the beauty 
that flows from the orderly use and re- 
newal of our forests.” He further warns 
that we “are on the threshold of greatly 
increased timber demands.” 

He points out the hazards and pitfalls 
along the road that we must follow, and 
he underscores the need for additional 
road construction if we are to make full 
use of our potential—and without mak- 
ing full use of our potential we can never 
attain our true greatness as a nation. 

Because it is worthy reading for any 
one who has an interest in the use of our 
forest lands, I am most happy to insert a 
copy of Dr. Cliff's speech for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

MAKING THE Most or Rocky MOUNTAIN 

TIMBER 


(Speech by Edward P, Cliff, Chief, Forest 
Service, US. Department of Agriculture, 
at the Wyoming Forest Industry Confer- 
ence, Casper, Wyo., March 17, 1966) 

It is always good to return to the Mountain 

States, This is my home country—the land 
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where I was born and raised. And it is good 
to be back in Casper. I have been here many 
times, mostly when I was Assistant Re- 
gional Forester working out of Ogden, and 
later when I was Regional Forester of the 
Rocky Mountain Region working out of 
Denver. My last visit here was in 1961 when 
I spoke at the 58th Annual Convention of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Association in 
tribute to one of Wyoming's great men— 
J. Byron Wilson. 

Whenever I am in this part of the country 
I am impressed again by the diversity of the 
natural resources that are so abundant here. 
Although we are speaking primarily of timber 
resources today, I am sure that we do this 
with a full awareness of the other resources 
which underlie the development and growth 
of this region. ) 

Our Forest Service role, for example, goes 
far beyond responsibilities concerning timber 
and water or recreation and livestock. One 
of the things that interests us most is help- 
ing local people find ways and means to 
better utilize rural resources. For example, 
we are proud of our success in promptly mak- 
ing available 2,500 acres of land needed for 
industrial development near Atlantic City 
and South Pass. This was the land exchange 
with the Columbia-Geneva Steel Division 
of United States Steel that broke all records 
for speed—3 weeks after we received the offer 
from the company, we had reviewed and ap- 
proved the exchange. Perhaps this was a 
small thing but it resulted in development 
of a large new mining venture in Wyoming, 
and led to a major turning point in the 
development of Provo, Utah. It illustrates 
our willingness to “go all out” in promoting 
rural area development wherever possible. 

First, I would like to talk about the forests 
of Wyoming as illustrative of the region; 
then I will review with you the timber situa- 
tion and outlook in general and suggest some 
of the things that need to be done. 

Only half of the total forest area in Wyom- 
ing—some 49 million acres—is classified as 
commercial. These are areas that can pro- 
duce sawlogs and other timber products as 
well as provide protected watersheds, wild- 
life habitat, outdoor recreation, and, of 
course, livestock forage. The other half is 
noncommercial It includes 2.6 million acres 
of productive timberland reserved from cut- 
ting in national parks, wilderness, and primi- 
tive areas, or otherwise. 

As you know, a high proportion of Wyom- 
ing’s commercial timber is overmature. 
Three out of every five timbered acres sup- 
port a sawtimber stand. However, there is 
very little timber of large size—say 21 inches 
in diameter or larger. In fact, many timber 
stands become mature before they reach saw- 
timber size. The familiar dense lodgepole 
pine stands that come in after fires are 
typical of this condition. Intense competi- 
tion and lack of growing space make it im- 
possible for these forests to reflect the true 
productive capacity of the land. Wyoming’s 
forests do not now exhibit anywhere near 
their full potential as a source of timber. 

Our 1962 forest survey data indicate a 
total sawtimber volume of some 22.6 billion 
board feet—roughly one-third Engelmann 
spruce, one-fourth lodgepole pine, one-fourth 
Douglas fir and ponderosa pine, and the rest 
in minor species. About 90 percent of this 
sawtimber inventory is in public owner- 
ship—principally in the national forests. 
The average net volume in sawtimber stands 
is about 7,300 board feet per acre—average 
for the Mountain States. 

One of the most critical forestry problems 
in Wyoming is to provide adequate protection 
from insects and disease. Two-thirds of the 
annual mortality—some 33 million cubic 
feet—stems from these causes. This is 
equivalent in volume to more than half 
aguin as much as the annual timber harvest. 
We have no good measure of the growth 
impact—the loss of increment due to in- 
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sects and disease—but it may exceed even 
these huge mortality losses. Dwarfmistletoe, 
beetles, budworms, moths, etc., are the de- 
structive agents. Our attempts to control 
them would be a long story in itself, and 
the job Is far from done. 

There are other basic forestry needs. 

Many acres need to be thinned—these are 
the overstocked stands still young and vigor- 
ous enough to respond to an opening up 
operation. Many thousands of acres would 
benefit from a thinning—but until a pulp- 
wood market is established there can be 
little or no opportunity to accomplish this 
on a widespread basis. An exception, of 
course, is the intensive forest management 
that has been practiced for some time in 
the ponderosa pine stands in the Black Hills 
area. 
Reforestation is another major need. This 
includes conversion of unproductive areas 
such as poorly stocked aspen stands, or 
sparse areas of lodgepole pine that are heav- 
ily infested with dwarf mistletoe. Establish- 
ing trees on nonstocked areas not likely to 
regenerate naturally is another big part of 
the job. 

Road development is probably the most 
urgent need of all. And it is one of the most 
effective means to stimulate development 
and use of this region's forest resources. 
This fundamental need, when met, will al- 
most automatically speed insect and disease 
control, commercial thinning, intensified 
management, and so forth. 

I know very well that lack of an adequate 
transportation system on the national forests 
is quite literally a “roadblock” that is frus- 
trating forest resource development through- 
out this region. I wish that I could bring 
to you an optimistic outlook regarding our 
prospects for accelerating road construction 
with appropriated funds. However, the bud- 
get situation we now face includes a strong 
push to put our program dollars—including 
road building funds—where they will be 
most productive. For example, the wisdom 
of making national forest timber sales where 
the costs of development and administra- 
tion are greater than returns to Government 
in stumpage values is being seriously ques- 
tioned. Generally speaking, the Rocky 
Mountain region has been regarded as a 
high cost-low margin area for timber op- 
eration, 

Because of the squeeze on program dollars, 
one of our most important jobs these days 
is to adequately express the noneconomic 
factors which are also so important in justi- 
fying sound resource management. Our tim- 
ber sale program, road building plans, re- 
forestation, cultural work, and similar activi- 
ties are based on the multiple uses and bene- 
fits of the forest. We all need to make 
sure that others appreciate the fact that 
many of the values involved cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. 

Hele; perhaps more than in any other part 
of the country, timber production must be 
coordinated skillfully with other forest uses. 
The Rockies contain much of the legendary 
hunting and fishing areas for which North 
America is famous. This is the rooftop of 
the Nation where some of America's greatest 
rivers are born. The water that flows from 
these watersheds is of vital importance to our 
Nation. High ranges supply the summer 
forage needed by livestock numbered in the 
hundreds of thousands. And, the fast- 

g outdoor recreation and tourist busi- 
ness finds its roots in the magnificent scenery 
of these mountains. 

All of these, together with coal and min- 
erals and power development and all the rest, 
add up to a tremendous potential. Senator 
Merz has characterized Wyoming as “a 
sleeping giant just awakening.” This is the 
case throughout much of the Rockies. It 
is within this framework of expanding uses 
of natural resources that you must weave 
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the growth of the wood-using industries—a 
growth that is sure to come. With skill and 
hard work this can be done. But the first 
step is to recognize and capture every oppor- 
tunity to coordinate the various uses of forest 
land—to apply the principle of multiple use 
as & routine method of operation. 

This subject of multiple use is one that 
we could pursue for hours—and it would be 
time well spent. But let me give just one 
example. There is a real need now more 
than ever before to demonstrate that it is 
possible to manage and use the forests with- 
out destroying their beauty. Clearcutting 
to harvest overmature stands of lodgepole 
pine and Engeimann spruce timber, such as 
you do in this region, is being criticized on 
esthetic grounds. The nationwide emphasis 
on natural beauty stemming from the White 
House Conference last May is a fine thing— 
a more beautiful America is a goal that we 
can each take as our own. But our special 
job is to point out the beauty that flows from 
the orderly use and renewal of the forest. 
We need to plan and execute logging opera- 
tions to minimize the Impact of the tem- 
porary loss of esthetic values. 

With tourism one of the most important 
industries in the Mountain States, and cer- 
tainly one of the fastest growing, it would be 
shortsighted—perhaps even suicidal—for 
wood-using industries to ignore the in- 
creasing importance being placed on esthetic 
values. Some of the most spectacular wil- 
derness and primitive areas in the Nation 
attract people to this region. Outs 
skiing, hunting, fishing, and other recreation 
opportunities add to the attraction. Many 
visitors are especially interested in and ap- 
preciative of esthetic values—and they look 
critically upon any activity that may detract 
from natural beauty and enjoyment of 
scenery. 

Multiple use forestry can enhance natural 
beauty as well as produce sawlogs and all of 
the other benefits. It is our job to demon- 
strate that fact agnin and again—and make 
sure that people get the message. 

We will need to have public support for 
logging in this region because we are going 
to be cutting more and more timber in the 
Rocky Mountains according to our Timber 
Trends analysis.“ It is just a matter of time 
before the abundance of wood fiber available 
here attracts a viable pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

There is also a growing interest in ply- 
wood manufacturing in this part of the coun- 
try. This industry is making strong advances 
in the northern Rockies and is beginning to 
“crack the ice” in the southern end of the 
region. With national demand for softwood 
plywood and veneer projected to increase 
about 244 times by the end of the century, 
it seems likely that this trend will continue. 
Before too many years pass I think that we 
will see much more spruce, lodgepole pine, 
and other species being converted into veneer 
and plywood in this region. 

Secondary manufacturing plants are also 
part of the key to making better use of 
Rocky Mountain timber. A few weeks ago I 
noticed the article inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD by Congressman RoN- 
cALIo about the Lutz Cabinet Co. of Lara- 
mie. This is an inspiring example of what 
can be done. I am glad to note that the 
Wyoming Natural Resources Board is alert in 
publicizing this remarkable story. 

The 1962 forecast of increased sawtimber 
cut is already on the way toward reality. 
For example, in Colorado we note a 96-per- 
cent increase, from 1964 to 1965, in milling 
capacity of plants cutting 5 million feet or 


The Rocky Mountain region as recog- 
nized in the Timber Trends report includes: 
Idaho, Montana, South Dakota (west), Wyo- 
ming and Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico. 
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more. The comparable figure for Wyoming is 
a 39-percent increase according to estimates 
by Dave Nordwall’s regional office staff at 
Denver. Quite a bit of this stems from ex- 
cellent new stud mills—such as those at 
South Fork, Colo, and Sheridan, Wyo. 

The main point in all of this is that we 
seem to be on the threshold of greatly in- 
creased timber demands. As demands for 
wood and wood products rise, as transporta- 
tion systems improve, as technological ad- 
vances are made, as population growth brings 
new local markets, and as the old-growth 
forests to the west recelve more and more 
pressures—as all of these things happen, 
there is bound to be a good chance for more 
adequate use of the timber in this region. 

If this is the case, and I don't think there 
is much reason to doubt this forecast, we 
face some important challenges right now. 

In the lumber and sawmill field we need 
to improve the mills and the products they 
produce. Efficient plants that will convert 
logs and bolts rapidly into high-quality prod- 
ucts are essential. Better acceptance of local 
woods in local markets should be an espe- 
cially important goal, It doesn’t make much 
sense to ship large quantities of west coast 
lumber into the Mountain States when local 
timber can fill most needs just as well. For 
example, we estimate that roughly three- 
fourths of the lumber consumed in Wyo- 
ming is imported from other western States. 
Is this really necessary? 

Rocky Mountain timber is good timber if 
properly manufactured and merchandised. 
It has suffered too long from a reputation 
smirched by poor sawing, improper season- 
ing, inadequate grading, and poor merchan- 
dising efforts will be needed if you are to 
correcting this situation, but a “black eye” 
takes time to overcome—especially among 
local concerns. In addition to the trend to- 
ward more efficient mills, greater merchan- 
dising efforts will be needed if you are to 
capture your rightful share of local and na- 
tional markets. - 

In the pulp and paper feld there are 
signs thta an increasing share of the surging 
national demand for pulpwood will be met 
in this region. Well documented studies, 
such as the work on Wyoming resources by 
the Pacific Power & Light Co., our forest 
survey publications including the timber 
trends report, and our 1964 report entitled 
“Green River Pulpmill Opportunities,” have 
laid the groundwork. I don't know where 
new mills will spring up—at Green River or 
somewhere else—but they will come. They 
will come because the national demand for 
pulpwood Is expected to almost triple by the 
year 2000. 

Today, we are being asked to supply in- 
creasing harvests of pulpwood from the Black 
Hills National Forest for shipment to Wis- 


consin., Although I am glad to see this op- 


portunity to make some much-needed thin- 
nings and improve the forest, I see no real 
future in the long run in shipping pulpwood 
or chips out of this State or out of this re- 
gion. 

We already have a thriving pulp industry in 
the Northern Rockies. If you were to go to 
Snowflake, Ariz., you would see a modern 

in the desert without a timber tree 
in sight. The timber is there all right back on 
the higher ground in the national forests. 
This is a dramatic demonstration that suc- 
cessful pulpmills can be operated in this 
region. 

I can assure you that our Forest Service 
activities in this region will continue to be 
aimed at helping to make better use of the 
natural resources of the Rockies. 

With two-thirds of the 66 million acres of 
commercial forest land in national forests, 
that part of our responsibility is obviously 
very large in the Rockies. Most of you also 
know quite a bit about our cooperative for- 
estry programs, Working with Carl Johnson 
here in Wyoming, and the other State for- 
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esters, we are making headway in protecting 
the private forests from insects, disease, and 
wildfire. We can provide some of the tech- 
nical assistance needed to stimulate improved 
processing and marketing of wood products. 
We are deeply interested in helping the peo- 
ple and communities of this region benefit 
from better use of their timber resources. 
We know that converting each million board 
feet of standing timber into dry finished 
lumber can yield up to 7 man-years of gain- 
ful employment, We know that commercial 
timber production is compatible with tour- 
ism and recreation and we can help to co- 
ordinate these and other uses, 

Similarly, our research program is pro- 
viding much of the information needed to 
make better use of Rocky Mountain forests. 
Data ranging from resource statistics needed 
to support a pulpmill feasibility study to the 
latest facts on regeneration, watershed pro- 
tection, or wood products, flow from our 
studies. 

In concluding my remarks here today I 
would like to make a few recommendations 
for you to consider as you work to make 
better use of Rocky Mountain timber: 

1. Build public acceptance of even-age 
management in those forest types where 
clearcutting in strips or patches is the only 
feasible method of timber harvest, 

2. Find more efficient ways to log, manu- 
facture, and transport timber products, We 
must work to overcome the obstacles of rough 
topography, inadequate access, low volume of 
timber per acre, and other factors that make 
timber-based operations a marginal enter- 
prise in so many cases. 

3. Coordinate timber production with 
other forest uses and values. In other words 
perfect and apply the multiple-use principle. 

4. Diversify the wood-using industry, Push 
hard to get improved sawmills, pulpmills and 
plywood mills operating within the region— 
and promote secondary processing on local 
sites, such as the furniture plant at Laramie. 

5. Spare no effort in speeding up construc- 
tion of needed access roads. 

6. Work toward uniformly high standards 
in lumber manufacture to build both a local 
and national reputation for quality products. 

7. Help strengthen the resource itself by 
supporting fire and pest control, research, 
reforestation, thinning, stand improvement, 
and similar activities. 

The list could go on and on—but If all of 
us, working together, would pursue these 
seven types of action vigorously in the 
months and years ahead, our efforts would 
pay off handsomely. 

I hope that the years to come will record 
many successes as you respond to the chal- 
lenges 80 apparent in the forests of the 
Mountain States, I know that you will be 
in the front ranks as the sleeping giant 
awakens, 


Consensus Born of a Shared Purpose the 
Mystery of Our Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 17, 1966 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp the re- 
marks of the president of Yale Univer- 
sity, Kingman Brewster, Jr., on Alumni 
Day, February 19, 1966. 

The mystery of Yale’s success may also 
be that of America’s success—consensus 
not of agreement to conform but born of 
a shared purpose makes disagreement a 
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source of greater zest and greater confi- 
dence. And the mutual confidence on 
which all else rests can be maintained 
only by an open mind and a brave re- 
liance upon free discussion. 

Tue MYSTERY or Our Success 


(Remarks of President Kingman Brewster, 
Jr, at alumni day, February 19, 1968) 
(Norx.— The purposes of the alumni board 

of Yale University are to uphold the influ- 
ence and serve the interests of Yale Univer- 
sity, to maintain mutual understanding be- 
tween the university and its graduates, to 
bring to Yale alumni and others full knowl- 
edge of the university and its various activi- 
ties, and to reflect the sentiment of Yale 
men throughout the country on matters af- 
fecting the university, by encouraging and 
assisting alumni organizations and gather- 
ings, by informing the alumni through pub- 
lications and otherwise, by fostering mate- 
rial, moral, and spiritual support of Yale, and 
by other appropriate means. [From the by- 
laws.) 

Mr. Chairman, alumni, friends, honored 
guests of Yale, I have just returned from a 
brief, hectic, and gastronomically disastrous 
trip to London and Paris, where I was wined 
and dined by a standard of which Yale can 
be proud (and ought to be somewhat fear- 
ful). I now realize the great truth of my 
predecessor's remark that “one of the prob- 
lems of being the president of Yale is that 
your shadow, the presidency, always follows 
you.” I now realize, after being in Hong 
Kong and Tokyo last fall, and London and 
Paris last week, that this is because the sun 
never sets on the Yale empire. 

Naturally this exposure reminds us of the 
fact of Yale’s origin and Yale’s aspiration— 
Yale's origin deep in the roots of ite immedi- 
ate community, who founded the institution 
for the purpose of training its own leaders 
in religious and civil life; and its very close 
relationship with its region, southern New 
England, for which it trained far more than 
its statistical share of leadership in the 18th 
and 19th centuries; and then, of course, its 
tremendous role in the staffing of the public 
and private leadership of the Nation in the 
19th and 20th centuries. And now, if we 
are to hold true to our promise in a world 
which grows in interrelationship as it 
shrinks in space, we must continue to be- 
come, in the 20th and 21st centuries, one of 
the few genuinely world institutions. 

I suppose that along with the development 
of the natural sciences, which my predeces- 
sor launched with the support of the alumni 
through the program for the arts and 
sciences, one of the most striking factors of 
the last 5 years, which he was responsible for 
designing has been the internationalization 
of Yale studies, Yale students, Yale programs. 
Just as the scientists have been said to be 
concerned with smaller and smaller particles 
studied with larger and larger machines, so 
the humanists and social scientists seem to 
be concerned with remoter and remoter cul- 
tures, calling om more and more esoteric 
studies, languages, and libraries. 

Now our students and staff from abroad 
each year total more than a thousand of our 
population. In Yale College the internation- 
al interest of students is encouraged and re- 
warded while they are here; rewarded by 
special summer programs; rewarded by the 
Yale men abroad program; rewarded by ex- 
perimental programs for an interim year 
abroad, They have been encouraged by and 
have responded to a responsibility which will 
be theirs in the year 2000, to try to make this 
a world that doesn't fall apart. 

You can't travel around outside this coun- 
try or inside this country without realizing 
that apart from programs, apart from where 
we send and whence we draw our students, 
Yale's function—national or international— 
is also a function of leadership and of spokes- 
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manship. I can assure you that the most 
tremendous impact upon anyone who steps 
into the chair in which I now sit, is the sud- 
dent realization of the responsibility of that 
leadership and the responsibility of that 
spokesmanship. 

HIGH EXPECTATIONS 


I was in Tokyo last fall and in Paris this 
week in connection with Yale's membership 
in the International Association of Universi- 
ties, which had its general meeting in Tokyo. 
Its executive committee met in Paris just 
this week and I happened to be the North 
American member. You can't travel among 
your colleagues and counterparts, rectors, 
vice-chancellors and presidents from univer- 
sities all over the world without realizing 
that Yale is held to an awfully high expecta- 
tion; and, naturally, having to shoulder sym- 
bolically and personally part of that expecta- 
tion, I ask myselfi—what are the roots of it? 
We take it for granted, but what are its 
bases? 

First, of course, most visible, most current, 
most tangible, is the prestige and distinction 
of Yale's living alumni. There is no doubt 
at all, whether it’s in Hong Kong or Tokyo or 
Hiroshima or Los Angeles or Cincinnati, 
Washington, D.C., Boston, London, or Paris, 
that the most visible presence of Yale's dis- 
tinction is the distinction of those who are 
Yale men, 

Secondly, of course, one reason the expecta- 
tion is high is because of our demonstrable 
financial and physical resources. Don't mis- 
understand me for a minute. I am quite 
aware of the obligation of my office to con- 
vince you that we are at once both excellent 
and insolvent! Indeed the share of total ex- 
pense met by the endowment in Yale's econ- 
omy is less today than it was twenty years 
ago even though the endowment is itself 
infinitely greater today than it was twenty 
years ago. But still, the privilege of our en- 
dowment, the privilege of our physical re- 
sources are themselves a tangible reason why 
the world’s expectation of us is high. And 
thirdly, of course, our very age, our con- 
tinuity and the traditions that have evolved 
from it are elements of that high expectation. 


EDUCATION NOT INDOCTRINATION 


But I would submit that ultimately our 
ability to live up to this expectation depends 
more than anything else upon the quality 
of the people we attract to make their life 
here or to study here: the quality of the 
faculty, the quality of the students. And 
what then allows us to attract some of the 
most exciting and some of the most distin- 
guished people in the world to Yale's facul- 
ties? 

I think, first of all, it is the widespread in 
understanding that at Yale we are engaged 
in education, not indictrination; that the 
faculty is invited to engage in discovery of 
truth as well as its retailing; and of course 
not unimportantly, the fact that the faculty 
is expected to enjoy, in fact has a responsi- 
bility to pursue, the dictates of its own in- 
tellect in a broad area of personal freedom 
and self-determination; this means not only 
self-determinatian of personal work but also 
self-determination of academic programs 
through the deliberation of colleagues, not 
from the dictates of some higher authority. 

And what allows us to attract some of the 
most talented and potentially significant 
members of each oncoming generation as 
students in the college, as students in the 
graduate and professional schools? Again, 
I submit, in the first and most important 
and fundamental part it is because those 
who come here know they are being invited 
to an exercise of exploration rather than 
conformity to some prescription. They are 
being invited here to question, not conform. 
Most of all they are being invited here on 
the understanding that we expect the devel- 
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opment of self-direction, not the obsequious 
acquiescence in paternalism. 

Now, of course, there are many times when 
I and my fellow officers, but I particularly, 
I guess, can envy the business corporation 
executive or the chief of a government bu- 
reau. But it is the essence of a university 
that it has no production division whose 
head can hire and fire people in accordance 
with personal executive preference, always 
sensitive to the counsel of the public rela- 
tions officer. 

There are times too when all of us officers, 
staff, alumni leaders, the development board 
and the alumni fund, when all of us who put 
our backs and minds and hearts into the 
inherently distasteful job of asking people 
for money are bound to look enviously upon 
the industrial sales division of a business 
corporation which is expected to hawk the 
product and often get it redesigned to suit 
the likes and dislikes of important custom- 
ers. But it is the essence of the trusteeship 
of a charitable enterprise that its trustees 
shall first and last seek to define and nurture 
the trust they inherit and if possible pass it 
on with increased strength to those who fol- 
low, for theirs is a perpetual trust. The 
trust cannot be compromised in the effort to 
seek support. 

This, of course, is an especially awesome 
charge when the trust is an institution 
among those very few which can, I hope 
without smugness, claim to be the concern 
not just of the here-and-now, but of any- 
one, anywhere, any time who cares about the 
continuity of a civilization which would 
practice as well as preach freedom. 


A SHARED PURPOSE 


Now no one knows better than I that there 
is plenty of room for honest and pungent 
disagreement and open dispute of judgment 
among those who serve this trust, be they 
officers, be they faculty, be they alumni or 
alumni leaders; plenty of room for dispute 
in judgment—freedom is not for the faculty 
and students alone. Faculty, students, 
alumni are indispensable to each other, just 
as their sense of Yale as a shared purpose is 
essential to Yale’s survival. A voluntary 
sense of this shared purpose—not control of 
one group by the other—is, I submit, the 
mystery of our success. 

I would say that the only limitation on 
differences of judgment and opinion within 
and among all three—students, faculty, 
alumni—is mutual regard, decency and con- 
sideration for the common enterprise among 
faculty, students and alumni alike. Noth- 
ing is more heartening to a person in my 
position than the realization year after year, 
day after day, and particularly on occasions 
like this, that we do have here not a con- 
sensus of agreement to conform but a con- 
sensus born of a shared purpose which makes 

ent a source of greater zest and 
greater confidence, 

In spite of the crises which seem to flower 
whenever I leave the shores of the country, 
no one could be more heartened than I, to 
realize that the foundations are not shaken; 
and I for one think that tribute, particularly 
in these days, is owed most especially to 
alumni yolunteers—whether it's the alumni 
board, Mr. Chairman, whether it's in the 
alumni fund, Mr. Castles, whether it’s in the 
development board, Mr. Williams. This 
satisfaction of realizing that the faith is 
solid in all those on whom we depend is of 
course what keeps the officers out of the 
hands of the university psychiatrists, 

Of course we would be naive to suppose 
that there are not any—there are some—I 
happen to think very few—who do not share 
the faith, who would prefer indoctrination 
in what they believe to be “proper” thought 
to the risks of exploration and debate. And 
of course there are a few—again, I think 
very few—who would prefer a hierarchy of 
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university government from a plenipoten- 
tlary power on down—would prefer that to 
the sharing of the responsibility with the 
faculty, and would prefer a disciplined 
paternalism to wide license for student self- 
direction. 

TO CARRY THE BURDEN 

Now since there are bound to be some— 
even alumni of Yale—who do not share the 
faith upon which our Inheritance has been 
bullt, the faith which has called forth the 
enormous energy of the alumni board, the 
alumni fund, the delevolpment board as well 
as the faculty, the students and the officers; 
since there are some such it’s only fair to 
say that they cannot be expected to help 
Yale in its support or in the assurance of its 
future. And since they cannot be expected 
to carry the burden (although a surprising 
number of them do) the burden of those 
who do keep the faith Is made even heavier, 
But I would submit, Mr. Chairman, that the 
only unbearable burden would be a trust 
betrayed. 

When, almost 2 years ago, I accepted the 
Symbols of my office in Woolsey Hall, I cer- 
tainly did not realize how quickly my words 
were going to come home to roost. The no- 
torious traveler of that year had a shoe on a 
different foot—that was Professor Barghoorn. 
With him in mind, in part, I noted—if I may 
indulge the unpardonable taste of quoting 
myself (my favorite author of course) I noted 
that “popular and official displeasure have 
long been the risk of free inquiry. The more 
80 today when science joins religion in the 
pacifist cause; and when the dream of world 
law has become survival's necessity. 

“Our Soviet friends are quite correct. Free 
inquiry is very dangerous. To a society built 
on coercion free inquiry by the foreigner is 
almost indistinguishable from espionage, as 
Yale has special reason to recall. To the so- 
ciety built upon coercion free inquiry by the 
citizen risks the charge of treason. 

“If we would forgo coercion as the orga- 
nizing principle of human destiny, if we 
would take the risk of persuasion as our 
arbiter, then the free scholar may be our 
stanchest hope, 

“In some countries all universities are in- 
struments of political power. But it is touch- 
ing (as it was just recently in Paris) that 
even for them the compulsion of self-respect 
urges obeisance to the international republic 
of science and letters. It may be more form 
than fact, but pride in the observance of form 
is not without Its educative power. 

“The world needs a credible spokesmanship 
for the human purposes which transcend 
nations. That spokesmanship can easily be 
lost in the trumpeting of lesser and more 
immediate interests. Even the e to 
serve the state must not lead the university 
to forfeit that credibility which belongs alone 
to those who answer only to the dictates of a 
conscientious intellect.” 

As I say, I expressed those thoughts at my 
own inauguration almost 2 years ago. T must 
say that the outer limits of that faith now 
seem to be tested by actions which do seem 
to me—as I have said in public—naive and 
misguided. In my opinion, these actions 
themselves do a disservice to the cause of 
both peace and freedom. However, in spite 
of my personal opinions and feelings, I do not 
believe they warrant a retraction of our basio 
purpose. 

So I can only reaffirm, Mr. Chairman, that: 
“For the sake of learning, for the sake of the 
quality of our Nation, and for the hope of 
men everywhere * * * we shall (still) try to 
deserve this trust.” 

And I may say that the devoted loyalty of 
those we honor today and those who sit with 
us at this high table certainly renews your 
Officers’ dedication to Yale’s ancient convio- 
tion that the risk of freedom's abuse does not 
Warrant its suppression. 
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Canners and the Fair Labor Standards 
Proposed Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO 


RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
speak on a section of the wage and hour 
bill (H.R. 13712) which was recently re- 
ported by the House Education and La- 
bor Committee. This bill in its present 
form would seriously curtail the overtime 
exemptions for the canning industry— 
a matter of grave concern to all who are 
acquainted with the problems which this 
gives rise to. 

Over the years, Congress has recog- 
nized the dependence of the canning in- 
dustry upon natural, seasonal factors 
which make wholly inequitable and in- 
appropriate the payment of penalty over- 
time by canners. These factors also jus- 
tify the two 14-week exemptions given 
the canners under the existing wage 
and hour law. The very limited exemp- 
tion of only one 14-week period in the 
recently reported wage and hour bill is 
just not sufficient. It would virtually 
eliminate the canning overtime exemp- 
tions and add to the cost of packaging 
canned fruits and vegetables, 

The reason that has been given for 
taking away the canning exemptions is 
that it would tend to spread employment. 
This reasoning is without basis. We have 
the lowest unemployment rate since 
1953. During the packing season can- 
ners employ all available labor to work 
in their plants, because of the necessity 
to operate at peak capacity in order to 
pack perishable crops without waste or 
loss of quality. In the offseason, the 
plants are either closed down entirely 
because there is not work, or kept open 
on a limited basis to pack nonperish- 
able items. I must emphasize, Mr. 
Speaker, that the exemptions in H.R. 
13712 are not adequate. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, as in the case of 
Big Horn Canning Co., of Cowley, Wyo.— 
where the canning company is not 
located in or near a population center— 
the simple truth is that there is no per- 
son in the area who is not working full- 
time either in the fields or in the plant 
during “canning season.” The effect of 
making the Fair Labor Standards Act 
apply in this area where it was never in- 
tended to apply would be to place such a 
company at a competitive disadvantage. 

Fruit and vegetable processing is in- 
herently seasonal in nature and most of 
the seasonal pack is accounted for by 
highly perishable commodities. Efforts 
by processors to reduce the seasonality 
of employment have been substantially 
unsuccessful. Effective methods are not 
now available for delaying the processing 
of fruits and vegetables for long periods 
of time after harvest. .Some people sug- 
gested that canners should either hold in 
cold storage or bulk freeze the raw pro- 
duct so that the processing operation 

could be extended and evened out over 
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the year. This just is not possible. We 
are not talking about a durable raw pro- 
duct such as iron or steel which will not 
spoil or lose its quality if stored for an 
extended period of time. 

In answer to those who claim that the 
processing of fruits and vegetables can 
be delayed for a long period of time after 
harvest, I would like to quote from one of 
several letters written by acknowledged 
experts in the horticulture departments 
of leading universities. 

Prof. R. E. Larson, dean of the College 
of Agriculture of the Pennsylvania State 
University said: 


Most fruits and vegetables do not adapt to 
storage conditions, and so the peak of high 
quality can be maintained for only short 
periods of time. The quality of products 
such as peas, corn, beans, asparagus, 
tomatoes, spinach, and the small fruits such 
as strawberries, raspberries, cherries, etc., 
cannot be maintained longer than a few 
hours by any methods available. 

In view of the extreme perishability of 
fruits and vegetables and the lack of effective 
methods of controlling perishability of most 
of these products, the curtailing of the can- 
ning industry overtime exemption, which is 
presently provided by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, would result in substantial 
cost increases which would undoubtedly be 
passed on to the consumers. 


I insert at this point in the Recorp the 
excerpts from several letters dealing with 
this subject, Mr. Speaker, and I hope that 
my colleagues who have not had an op- 
portunity to review this problem will find 
time to consider this material and sup- 
port the effort to retain the two 14-week 
exemptions that the canning industry 
presently has and needs. 

Wyoming has but one cannery—that 
is all. Without the two 14-week exemp- 
tions its very existence is jeopardized. 

The letters follow: 

NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1966. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RONCALIO: This letter 
is to dispel a rumor circulating in the House 
of Representatives to the effect that the Dent 
wage-hour bill (H.R. 13712) is acceptable to 
the canning industry. 

The bill would drastically curtail the sea- 
sonal exemptions from penalty overtime in 
the Pair Labor Standards Act. The effect of 
the proposed new limitations would be virtu- 
ally to eliminate the present exemptions in 
the law. In this regard the legislation would 
have extremely serious consequences for can- 
ners and freezers of perishable or seasonal 
fruits and vegetables. 

The bill does not represent in any way a 
compromise between administration recom- 
mendations, labor union demands, and the 
position of the fruit and vegetable process- 
ing industry. 

The two 14-week exemption periods now 
available to canners and freezers of perish- 
able or seasonal fruits and vegetables are nec- 
essary. U.S. Department of Labor studies 
and the evidence of disinterested university 
professors of horticulture verify this state- 
ment. The exemptions do not apply to the 
canning or processing of nonseasonal prod- 
ucts such as soups, spaghetti, or pork and 
beans. The industry seeks no exemption for 
such products. 

The Dent bill would allow canners and 
freezers of perishable or seasonal fruits and 
vegetables one 14-week exemption only for 
highly perishable products for 48 hours a 
week and for 10 hours a day. The cutback 
to 14 weeks would penalize multiproduct 
fruit and vegetable canners and discourage 
efforts to introduce new perishable process- 
ing crops that extend the canning season. 
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The term highly perishable could be inter- 
preted to eliminate from the exemption all 
perishable and seasonal products. And the 
additional limitation of 10 hours a day and 
48 hours a week would make it impossible 
for small canners to put up their annual 
production without such severe economic 
penalties as to threaten their ability to con- 
tinue in business. 

The bill does not reflect the needs of the 
industry. We urge the House, therefore, to 
reinstate the present overtime exemptions 
when the Dent bill is considered. 

Sincerely, 
Mitan D. SMITH, 


— 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, New YORK 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT. 
STATION, 

Geneva, N. F., July 8, 1965. 
Dr. CHARLES H. MAHONEY, 


Director, Raw Products Research Bureau, 
National Canners Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Dr. MAHONEY: 
* > . + e 


If we look at specific commodities, the 
most important fruits in New York State are 
apples, cherries, and grapes. Of these, only 
apples can be stored successfully prior to 
processing. The established practice in the 
industry is to use controlled atmospheric 
storage for fresh fruit, cold storage for frozen 
apple slices, and common storage for sauces 
and canned slices. In this last case, it is 
necessary to process ahead of the winter 
freeze which serves to restrict the latitude 
of the processor in operating his plant. 

With respect to vegetables, potatoes, and 
the root crops, beets, carrots, and onions, 
can all be stored for periods of months. Cab- 
bage can be stored for a few weeks. However, 
the other vegetable crops, peas, snap beans, 
corn, and tomatoes, cannot be stored under 
practical conditions and they must be proc- 
essed as soon as possible after harvest. 


* * s „ a 


Sincerely yours, 
Don W. Barron, Director. 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
College Park, June 25, 1965. 
Dr. Caries H. MAHONEY, 
National Canners Association, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Dr. MAHONEY: 


* * . * * 


The practice with tomatoes is to harvest 
at a point of maximum color development 
which coincides with the stage of full ripe- 
ness. Such fully ripe tomatoes cannot be 
held even in cold storage for more than a 
few days. It is possible to harvest the 
tomatoes at the “turning stage,” and hold 
them in storage at 40° to 50° F. for 
possibly as long as 1 month. It should 
be noted, however, that this is a very low 
cost item—averaging less than 2 cents a 
pound so that such storage handling could 
add 50 to 100 percent to the cost of the raw 
material. Again, as with asparagus and the 
beans, holding in storage affects both quality 
and yield adversely. Before using, the por- 
tion of such unripe stored tomatoes that 
may have survived the storage period would 
require “ripening,” that is holding at 70° 
to 85° F. for at least several days before 
color will develop sufficiently so that they 
may be used for processing. During this 
ripening period further substantial losses 
from spoilage will ensue, and flavor will not 
develop to the same extent as in tomatoes 
harvested fully ripe. 

All these products have within recent 
years begun to be mechanically harvested. 
the major incentive for this trend being un- 
availability of labor. Mechanical harvesting 
however, invariably damages the harvested 
product so that it subsequently spoils at a 
faster rate during the interval between har- 
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* . . . * 

At 0° F. these crops can be held for months, 
perhaps even a year or two with no serious 
deterioration in quality, as compared to the 
same product immediately after freezing. 
There are a number of procedures, blanching 
among them, which must necessarily be done 
prior to freezing in order to inactivate the 
enzymes in these living plant materials so 
that off flavor and off color will not occur. 

The end result therefore, is an acceptable 
frozen product which has a market as such. 
Cost of freezing this product and holding it 
in frozen storage is ordinarily higher than 
cost of canning the same freshly harvested 
product without these freezing and storage 
costs. If these freshly harvested and frozen 
products are to be canned therefore, they 
must be thawed and reprocessed as a canned 
product at an additional cost which would 
automatically raise the cost of the canned 
product well above that of the frozen, there- 
by eliminating it from the market. Fur- 
thermore, such a frozen and canned product 
would not be of equal quality to a product 
canned immediately after harvesting, since 
irreparable damage will have been done by 
the freezing operation particularly to the 
textural quality of the end product. In 
other words, frozen, thawed, canned aspara- 
gus would in all probability have a thorough- 
ly disintegrated head, green and waxed beans 
would contain large numbers of sloughed 
skins, peas and similar products would be 
mushy and wrinkled, and tomatoes would fall 
apart altogether, In fact I am prepared to 
state that raw vegetables which are frozen 
prior to processing, have no chance whatso- 
ever, of being marketed, with the possible ex- 
ception that they be provided to the canner 
at no cost. 

Sincerely yours, 
AMIHUD KRAMER, 
yi Professor. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
University Park, Pa. July 6, 1985. 

Dr. CHARLES H. MAHONEY, 
National Canners Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar CHarire: Thank you for the back- 
ground information on canning overtime ex- 
emptions under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 and for advising me relative to 
the proposed changes in the administration's 
1965 labor bill. It is apparent that the pro- 
ponents of this legislation have a misconcep- 
tion of the perishability of most fruits and 
vegetables and of the methods presently 
available for controlling perishability. 

» * * 


Deterioration in quality of fruits and vege- 
tables begins immediately after harvest. 
Postharvest quality degradation occurs as a 
result of a number of factors: by decay 
caused by bacteria and molds normally pres- 
ent on the products; from metabolic mal- 
functions which occur in many products dur- 
ing the postharvest period; and most im- 
portant, from normal respiration processes 
which cause undesirable changes in fla vor, 
color, and texture of the product. 

. 5 * . * 


Unfortunately the long storage periods 
Possible with a few products are exceptions. 
Most fruits and vegetables do not adapt to 
storage conditions, and so the peak of high 
quality can be maintained for only short 
Periods of time. -The quality of products 
such as peas, corn, beans, asparagus, toma- 
toes, spinach, and the small fruits such as 
strawberries, raspberries, cherries, et cetera, 
cannot be maintained longer than a few 
hours by any methods now available. The 
natural postharvest respiratory processes in 
most fruits and vegetables take place very 
rapidly and their respiration cannot be ef- 
fectively controlled. These respiratory re- 
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actions result in changes such as transfor- 
mation of sugars to starches and enzymatic 
degradation of the pectic materials which 
give the products their characteristic texture. 
Flavor, color, and texture of most fruits and 
vegetables deteriorate rapidly as a result of 
product respiration. 

The fact that none of our present methods 
of controlling perishability is effective for 
most of the fruits and vegetables grown for 
the processor is the critical point. Research 
on new methods of controlling perishability 
shows considerable promise in some areas. 
Inhibition of product respiration by chemi- 
cals and by exposure of the product to ion- 
izing radiations both have been used experi- 
mentally with some success, However, com- 
merical application of any such methods is 
not indicated in the near future. 

In view of the extreme perishability of 
fruits and vegetables and the lack of effective 
methods of controlling perishability of most 
of these products, the curtailing of the can- 
ning industry overtime exemption, which is 
presently provided by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, would result in substantial 
cost increases which would undoubtedly be 
passed to the consumer. 

Best regards. 

Very truly yours, 
R. E. Larson, Dean. 


History as Literature—Address by the 
Honorable Dean Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us believe that history, far from being 
dusty and dull, is a vital component of 
American literature. This faith has been 
served with distinction for 26 years by 
the Society of American Historians, a 
society founded and fostered to encour- 
age and recognize the writing of Ameri- 
can history which is significant in both 
substance and style. Established by Al- 
lan Nevins, Carl Carmer, Henry F. 
Pringle, and Carl Van Doren, the society 
was led for 23 years by Dr. Nevins, and 
has been guided since 1962 by its present 
president, Dr. Eric F. Goldman, special 
consultant to the president and professor 
of history at Princeton. 

In accord with its broad concept of 
humanistic endeavor, the society extends 
membership and participation in its pro- 
grams to all individuals—historians and 
nonhistorians, academicians and lay- 
men—who share its interest in the artis- 
tic and literate writing of history. 
Through its activities and annual awards, 
the society has helped to defeat the no- 
tion that scholarship must be stodgy, and 
has encouraged the injection of intel- 
ligence, vitality, and wit into the writing 
of our history. 

On March 31, I was privileged to at- 
tend the second annual dinner of the 
society, held in Flag Hall of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. At this dinner, the 
philosophy of the society was expressed 
in the awarding of three prizes. The 
Francis Parkman Prize of 1985, for the 
book published during the past year 
which “best combined scholarship and 
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literary excellence,” awarded to Profes- 
sor Daniel Boorstin of the University of 
Chicago. The Allan Nevins Prize, for the 
Ph. D. dissertation best meeting the same 
criteria, was awarded to Dr. Robert 
Beisner of American University. A spe- 
cial Francis Parkman Prize was presented 
to Dr. Allan Nevins in recognition of his 
exceptional contributions to the arts of 
American history. 

The major address at this magnificent 
dinner was given by the Honorable Dean 
Acheson, whose own eloquent and grace- 
ful writing cannot be too highly praised. 
This address suggests heightened per- 
spectives for our perception of the 
American past, and I would like to bring 
it to the attention of the Congress. 

History AS LITERATURE 


(An address delivered by the Honorable 
Dean Acheson, at the Society of American 
Historians dinner, Flag Hall, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., March 31, 
1966) 

The practice of your society in assigning 
each year to your speaker the subject “His- 
tory as Literature” is reminiscent of the 
Oxford Society, which tested prospective 
members by presenting each with a saucer 
containing three cooked prunes and a spoon, 
and asking each to eat the prunes, The prob- 
lem, of course, seemed to be what to do with 
the pits. Should they be delicately extruded 
into the spoon and returned to the saucer? 
Or into a cupped hand, to the same destina- 
tion? Or dropped there directly? Swallow- 
ing them would seem to dodge, not meet, the 
test. Perhaps, however, the disposition of 
the prune pit was not the true test. Perhaps, 
it was how the victim dealt with a situation 
having little or no meaning in itself. Here 
could be an experiment of considerable nat- 
ural interest to historians. 

In his inaugural lecture as regius professor 
of history at Cambridge in 1895, Lord Acton 
touched on the relation between history and 
literature. 

Politics,“ said Sir John Seeley, ‘are vulgar 
when they are not liberalized by history, and 
history fades into mere literature when it 
loses sight of its relation to practical 
politics.“ 

Everybody.“ continued Lord Acton, per- 
ceives the sense in which this is true. 
(Everybody, we may add, including Messrs. 
Sorensen, Schlesinger, and T. H. White.) 
For the science of politics is the one science 
that is deposited by the stream of history, like 
grains of gold in the sand of a river; and the 
knowledge of the past, the record of truths 
revealed by experience, is eminently prac- 
tical, as an instrument of action, and a 
power that goes to the making of the future.” 

These two scholars took a dim view, a con- 
temptuous view of history as literature, 
“mere literature,” and they came to it be- 
cause of their conception of the nature of 

. To Sir John Seeley history should be 

a liberalizer of politics, performing (appar- 
ently) somewhat the same function as 
modern products advertised as tenderizers of 
meat. Lord Acton in one sentence sees his- 
tory as a stream and also as a “power that 
goes to the making of the future.” We catch 
the note of determinism, echoed in almost 
the same metaphor in the preface to Sir 
Steven Runciman’s account of The Fall of 
Constantinople 1453.“ He writes, “Nowadays 
we know too well that the stream of history 
flows on relentlessly and there is never a 
barrier across it.” To some, in this nuclear 
age, it is not so clear that even life, surely the 
raw material of history, must flow on with- 
out some pretty good management not 
obviously foreordained. 

However, to Lord Acton both the relentless 
flow and its direction were clear. More and 
more it came to him as a Hegelian concep- 
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tion, the unfolding of an idea; and the idea 
was that of liberty. 

Karl Marx, grubbing in the British Mu- 
seum, preparing the time bomb which was to 
go off with shattering effect long after his 
death, had the same Hegelian conception, but 
@ different idea. His idea was primarily eco- 
nomic, dialectical materialism. Others have 
seen other ideas relentless unfolding. I men- 
tion the determinist theory of history with 
diffidence to a group which knows far more 
about it than I only to suggest that it offers 
rocky soil for history as literature. Those to 
whom the end and the path to it must be 
taken as known must write about the past in 
a way designed to comfort the faithful or 
convert or confound the heathen. This is not 
likely to produce literature. Parts of the 
Bible may be offered in evidence against me, 
but little modern narrative. For the most 
part purposeful writing Is apt to be dull. I 
can produce volumes of bound briefs to prove 
it. To be sure, at times Soviet historical 
writing is amusing, but only because it reads 
like a parody of The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty.” 

Some other theories of history, also, lead to 
stunted literature, among them history as 
teacher, judge, or jury. The phrase, history 
teaches us that,” usually precedes bald state- 
ment of the writer's principal thesis, often 
incapable of other support. It reminds us of 
the marginal note of the preacher in his ser- 
mon, “Weak point, shout.” 

For history as judge, we go back to Lord 
Acton’s lecture: “I exhort you never to de- 
base the moral currency or to lower the 
standard of rectitude, but to try others by the 
final maxim that governs your own lives, and 
to suffer no man and no cause to escape the 
undying penalty which history has the power 
to inflict on wrong. 

“History does teach,“ thundered his Lord- 
ship, citing Froude in support, “that right 
and wrong are real distinctions,” and “the 
moral law is written on the tablets of 
eternity.” 

In short, history, as the teaching judge, 
is not the stern daughter of the voice of 
God, but the very voice of God itself, and 
of a God whose Judgments are unadulterated 
by mercy. If the writings of prophets ex- 
plaining these judgments are literature, and 
sometimes they are, it will not be the litera- 
ture of the Psalms or of Ecclesiastes but of 
Elijah pronouncing Judgment on the priests 
of Baal or of Lincoln in the second inaugural 
interpreting the Civil War: 

“Yet if God wills that it (this mighty 
scourge of war) continue until all the wealth 
piled by the bondsman's two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, 
and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid by another drawn with 
the sword, as was said three thousand years 
ago, so still it must be said, The judgments 
of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 
gether.“ 

Two years earlier Charles Francis Adams 
had confided to his diary the same thought. 
“Perhaps it is part of the divine dispensa- 
tion that the heasts of these people remain 
hardened until the end of emancipation be 
accomplished.” 

These views produce solemn, if sonorous, 
literature, and—if a layman may venture an 
opinion—dangerous history. Was it, per- 
haps, this view of things which led Lord 
Macaulay to write both? It helps one to 
find truth in one’s prejudices, which are pre- 
Judgments—that is, made before considering 
all available evidence. God is the most 
powerful of all allies. The late Con 
Sol Bloom was fond of quoting his mother’s 
saying, “One with God is a majority.” The 
majority does not need the support of evi- 
dence. For is not it, too, the voice of God? 
Vox populi, vox dei.“ It is the same, 
whether the judgment is one of condemna- 
tion or vindication. Some recent writers 
might have done well to recall a wise ob- 
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servation: “Praise is the shipwreck of his- 
torians; his preferences betray him more 
than his aversions.” 

When we move from the conception of 
history as judge to history as jury, a new 
and realistic idea enters the field, Czar Reed, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
writes Mrs. Tuchman, declared that the ver- 
dict of history’ was the only one worth re- 
cording and he was confident of its out- 
come.” Now a verdict is the product of a 
jury, under the Anglo-American legal sys- 
tem, its unanimous opinion, and its opinion 
upon the facts. The law is given to the jury 
by the judge; but both come out in the 
verdict as a rather scrambled egg. This is 
particularly true in cases arousing strong 
emotions, as, for instance, those involving 
extracurricular sexual relations. Here the 
jury may apply its own unwritten law, usually 
that any woman may shoot, stab, but not 
poison, any man; less often, that the wronged 
male may similarly Uquidate either or both 
offending members of the triangle. 

“Les Anglo-Saxons,” as General de Gaulle 
refers to the practitioners of the jury sys- 
tem, regard it as an excellent method of ad- 
ministering law tempered by justice. But 
its most ardent admirer would hardly ad- 
vocate it as an adequate way of establish- 
ing truth, at least as truth is conceived by a 
physical scientist. 

The conception of history as a verdict does, 
however, make a contribution, in fact, two 
contributions. In the first place, we do not 
look to verdicts for literature. They are as 
sparing of words as Calvin Coolidge. A ver- 
dict may be “guilty,” “not guilty,” “guilty 
with a recommendation for mercy," “verdict 
for the plaintiff" or “defendant”; perhaps 
most useful for historical purposes, the 
Scotch verdict, not proven.“ In short, the 
verdict gives us only ultimate conclusions; 
not even a “special verdict” explains. This is 
not such stuff as literature is made on. The 
other contribution is that a verdict is the 
collective conclusion of a group. In other 
words, what we are talking about is the ver- 
dict of historians, 

What “comfortable words,“ as the Book of 
Common Prayer puts it, these are. They re- 
assure us that man is not a poor creature 
caught in the jaws of fate. They let us out 
of the courtroom, the schoolroom, and rescue 
us from the relentless stream. When Mr. 
Lincoln said that “we cannot escape his- 
tory“— we, even we here”—he meant that 
we cannot escape historians, escape from 
being written about, gossiped about, and, 
perhaps, made the target of epithets. This 
is a tolerable fate. “Sticks and stones will 
break my bones,” says the nursery rhyme, 
“but names will never hurt me.” The aphor- 
ism may not be wholly true, but it is good 
advice to work from and frees us to go on 
to follow that of Mark Twain: “Always do 
right. This will gratify some people and 
astonish the rest.” It restores free will, for 
man is on his own to decide in that instant 
between past and future. 

While public men cannot escape historians, 
they would do well to forget about them 
while they get on with their job. One can- 
not even be sure of fixing the jury by em- 
ploying its members—though it may help 
temporarily—or by becoming a member and 
writing its verdict, as Sir Winston Churchill 
said that he would do. 

If I may be diverted by my King Charles“ 
head, I would suggest that to have a sense 
of history, in the current phrase, may be a 
dangerous weakness in a public man. The 
phrase seems to suggest finding the test of 
action in the approval of a fancied future, 
rather than a present, majority; or, put dif- 
ferently, in oneself appearing well 
in a great pageant of human life, reaching 
back into the mists and moving on into the 
clouds. In any event, it is a form of con- 
cern with one’s self or, in the vulgarized 
synonym, one's image. 
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The great corrupter of public men is the 
ego—corrupter because distracter. Wealth, 
sensuality, power cannot hold a candle to it. 
Looking in the mirror distracts one’s atten- 
tion from the problem. The solution of 
every problem, every achievement is, as Jus- 
tice Holmes said, a bird on the wing; and, 
he added, one must have one’s whole will 
focused on one’s eye on that bird. One can- 
not be thinking of one’s self, or one’s Image, 
or one’s piace in history—only of that bird. 
Regarding the much praised sense of his- 
tory, I would say to you historians, borrow- 
ing from a cartoon in the New Yorker: 
“Gentlemen of the jury, it’s spinach and to 
hell with it.” 

Returning to my theme, the conclusion 
that history is the product of historians 
makes a vast contribution to a discussion 
of history as literature, for the product of 
historians is writing and writing is the be- 
ginning of literature. Mrs. Tuchman com- 
plains that Strauss attempted with his music 
“a non-musical function: making it describe 
characters, emotions, events and philoso- 
phies, which is essentially the function of 
literature.” It is essentially the function of 
historians, too, taking the word “philoso- 
phies,” to mean investigations of what under- 
lies human nature and conduct—sometimes 
horrendously called behavioral science. 

If history is thought of as a tale, the story 
of man's multifarious adventures on this 
earth, what led him, moved him, or left him 
passive for long, dark centuries, the arts of 
literature must give it life—literature in no 
narrow sense, not merely well parsed prose, 
not merely good writing: The first lady of 
Parnassus, Calliope, the Muse of Epic Poetry, 
inspired Homer, Virgil, the composers of the 
sagas, and perhaps a little that otherwise 
dour Scot, Thomas Carlyle. What differen- 
tlates history from Who's Who or the encyclo- 
pedia is the art with which literature trans- 
forms mere compilation of research. 

This art must be one sternly disciplined 
to Its purpose, to give life to a story strictly 
measured and controlled by fact. The his- 
torian, like Pygmalion, must watch out not 
to pray for too much life or his loved work 
may turn into “My Fair Lady.” Some years 
ago a colleague in the State Department 
wrote papers in such beautiful prose that I 
found myself influenced toward conclusions 
which, when challenged, I could not justify. 
Protection against this siren proved fairly 
simple. Another colleague rewrote the paper 
in telegraphese, leaving out all articles, most 
adjectives, and unessential verbs, inserting 
the word “stop” for periods, and after the 
negative not,“ adding “repeat not,“ This 
exorcised the magic. Too much art in the 
mixture and, in Sir John Seeley’s contemp- 
tuous words, “history fades into mere litera- 
ture.” 

If history is a story, it is a story about 
people. Prehistory can be a story, too, and 
great literature, as Jacquetta Hawkes in The 
Land“ and Loren Eiseley in The Immense 
Journey“ have amply shown. A story about 
people requires a theme, a theme about 
specific doings at a specific time and place, 
about what caused them and where they led. 
The theme ts improved by limitations. Brave 
men have attempted the History of Man- 
kind, but one may doubt whether they 
brought it off, and, even more, that the result 
was literature, To attempt to tell all about 
everything can result in telling very little 
about anything. In history, as elsewhere, 
modesty is a virtue. It may be even more, 
a necessity, with the vast expansion of our 
knowledge about the nature and complexity 
of the human mind and emotions as well as 
the record of the past. 

In this story,” (of the fall of Constan- 
tinople) writes Sir Steven Runciman, “the 
Greek people is the tragic hero.” Arma 
virumque cano,” sang Virgil. A hero of sort 
or, at least, a central figure or group is nearly 
essential to any story. Today, it is true, 
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some things called forces economic forces, 
psychological forces, and so on—enter his- 
torical analysis and like smog poison the air 
necessary for literature. Consider this sen- 
tence “by & Pulitzer prize winning historian,” 
as the jacket blurb calls him: “The process 
by which Congress came to pass this legis- 
lation can best be described in quasi- 
mechanical terms as an equilibrium achieved 
by a resolution of quantitatively measurable 
forces.” I agree wholly with Mr. David 
Donald's conclusions in his “The Politics of 
Reconstruction.” I even agree that his 
language helps prove his novel points to 
doubting professional colleagues. If some 
things, as has been said, must be stated 
obscurely before they can be stated clearly, 
the third step may hopefully be to state them 
with artistry. 

What Mr. Donald is writing about is net so 
abstruse or forbidding as “an equilibrium 
achieved by a resolution of quantitatively 
measurable forces“; he is writing about peo- 
ple. His point is that, if a community is 
divided into groups with mutually irrecon- 
ollable purposes, it may be impossible to con- 
struct a consensus powerful enough to 
control and operate the very complicated 
Government set up by our Constitution to 
deal with an excruciatingly difficult problem. 
The problem under discussion was the in- 
corporation of 4 million black people in the 
South into the American democracy. 

If after Appomattox southerners came 
back into the community as members in 
good standing, the Democrats would almost 
certainly regain their former position as the 
permanent national majority. Lincoln's plan 
to prevent this was to split the Democrats 
by concessions and attach enough to his 
party to keep control, Accordingly, he 
looked for support in Congress to the war 
Democrats and the city Republicans who 
themselves needed Democratic votes to be 
returned. 

The rural Republicans, for the most part 
with safe seats and increasing with the popu- 
lation and popular feeling. would take no 
such chance. For them the rebels would 
have no more part in running things. The 
South would remain occupied and under 
military control, until the loyalists, selected 
freedmen, and reconstructed southerners 
could be relied upon to do the right thing— 
in any event, for a long time. They would 
have approved of war trials, a denazification 
program, and economic and social reforms 
carried out by competent occupation ad- 
ministrations like those of General Clay in 
Germany and General MacArthur in Japan. 
The Radicals’ desires suffered from two im- 
pediments. They did not have the majority 
to carry them out; and they did not realize 
the ephemeral power of an occupation. The 
result is what we know. The race problem 
remained as recalcitrant, perhaps more 80 
because larger and more widespread, for 
President Johnson in 1965 as for Preisdent 
Johnson in 1865. 

The new interpretation should improve, 
not harm, the literature of the Reconstruc- 
tion period. Hitherto, the Reconstruction 
period has been depicted with sentimentality 
and pathos, a etory made for filming by Cecil 
B. De Mille. Mr. Donald opens a day for new 
and better books. 

In the development of history as literature 
first comes the choice of theme for the story, 
the author's cholce of the tale he will tell 
and his interpretation of all the facts he can 
find which bear on it. Notice I have said 
“all the facts,“ not all the truth. Facts, as 
often as not, are ambiguous. They are not 
all created free and equal, They must all 
be fairly considered, though not in telling 
the story, and hopefully the author’s inter- 
pretation of the facts will be his idea of 
truth. 

For instance, I am prepared to accept the 
fact that Henry II in thorough exaspera- 
tion cried out, “Who will free me from this 
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turbulent priest?” It is not, however, es- 
tablished truth that he wished certain cour- 
tiers to respond by murdering the Arch- 
bishop, The same may, perhaps, be said 
about the remark of President Kennedy's re- 
ferring to one of his senior Cabinet col- 
leagues. However, the same incitement to 
elimination has been attributed to it. Are 
we sure that when Pilate asked, What is 
truth?” he was really jesting? Or that, if he 
had stayed, he would have received a helpful 
answer? 

While being true to fact, we need not be 
such purists as to shrink from a little imagi- 
nation to garnish it. Thucydides used it 
with adequate warning. We may rely, he 
tells us, on his account of the Peloponnesian 
War as coming from eye witnesses, himself 
and others. But the speeches in the story, 
he admits, are his own. In those happy 
days, before the duplicator and recorder, 
words were ephemeral. He writes what the 
speakers would and should have said if they 
were true to their own positions and to the 
occasions. Who is in a position to complain? 
Certainly not Pericles, whose funeral oration 
has become immortal; nor we who read it. 
We might even gain if today you historians 
wrote speeches for the great, instead of 
anonymous scribes who do—with two ex- 
ceptions; I would not substitute you for 
Lincoln or Churchill. 

With the theme settled, comes the manner 
of its telling. The first requirement is to 
catch and hold the reader. Justice Holmes’ 
uncle, Charles Jackson, got to the heart of 
the matter when he said, “Wendell, if you 
forget the color of the heroine’s eyes, drop 
that book.” He has supported me in the 
comforting belief that after 70 I no longer 
need to read a book which bores me, regard- 
less of what the critics say. 

There are many ways to tell a tale and 
hold a reader, but to begin with, the writer 
must carry conviction that he has a tale to 
tell, that he believes it, is full of it, and 
wants to get on with it. The wise writer 
chooses a subject adapted to his style, which 
is himself. Carlyle writes of the French 
Revolution with fire caught from the holo- 
caust itself. Though his work is thought 
less of today than it was decades ago when 
some of us read him, he left unforgettable 
pictures on the mind. Episodes took on 
symbolic meaning. 

The flight to Varennes epitomized the stol- 
id, stupid, yet sometimes gallant, futility 
of the ancien régime—the lumbering mon- 
arch and the lumbering berline, the silly 
plan foolishly executed, the pretty, flighty 
Queen slowing the already glacial pace, the 
faithful Count Fersen, himself destined to 
die at the hands of another mob in another 
revolution. Told by a master storyteller, 
the suspense of impending doom becomes 
unendurable. Carlyle’s day passed with the 
romantic movement. 

We know now that there is more to history 
than the story of great men, though a wise 
man would not have said so too confidently 
in the presence of Sir Winston Churchill, 
Nevertheless, when all is said, Carlyle’s his- 
tory must still retain a high rating as litera- 
ture. 

This Wagnerian style would not do at all 
for the theme chosen by Lord David Cecil 
in his biography of Lord Melbourne. Here 
was needed a more muted mode, a more sen- 
sitive understanding of more delicate situa- 
tions, less flamboyant emotions, a more pri- 
vate tragedy. The inducement of a literary 
Purcell, or Debussy, or Grieg was needed to 
lure back to life Lord Melbourne—the young 
Melbourne of the age of elegance with his 
own elegance and grace, his gifts, consider- 
able when they could push through laziness, 
the long tragedy of his marriage to Lady 
Caroline Lamb; then the middle-aged Mel- 
bourne conducting his mild autumn romance 
with the young Queen while the dew was 
still on her and before the years of the ma- 
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triarch surrounded by her innumerable 
progeny, of whom Lady Longford has given 
us such a surfeit. To me most understand- 
ing and touching of all is Lord David's de- 
scription of the final years of loneliness. 
With the sustaining glamour of power and 
position withdrawn, his letters to the Queen, 
the habit and joy of years, unanswered, 
friends dead or circling around another sun, 
with dimming faculties, he wanders through 
a silent house peopled by shadows, 

The great advantage of biography as liter- 
ature is that birth and death give it a begin- 
ning and an end. A few moments ago I sug- 
gested that in choosing a historical theme— 
and I would now add in dealing with it— 
much is to be said for modesty. This is not 
to warn the historian against biting off 
more than he can chew, or indeed against 
its converse, chewing more than he has bit- 
ten off. It is to warn him against two 
other dangers, One is the limited quality 
of human persistence. We are told that the 
majority of all the people who have lived 
are now alive. I wonder how many of them 
have read all the way through Gibbon, or 
Green, or Lecky, or Prescott, or Parkman, 
or many others who have produced monu- 

mental works. Of course, the question is 
a trick one and the answer proves nothing. 
But it suggests something about history as 
literature. It must be something that one 
can read, Even the Romans, their 
Draconian methods, knew that there must 
be a limit to even the best banquet, 

The other danger, particularly to writers 
of contemporary history and memoirs, is that 
these can so easily turn into collections of 
source material, strung together by narra- 
tive. This is not literature. Not all Sir 
Winston Churchill's gifts, apparent when he 
writes of his ancestors and his early life, 
save him from the trap of reprinting docu- 
ments cemented by purple passages. 

The historian has at hand literature's time 
honored aids to understanding of character 
and scene. As old as Plutarch is the “little 
fact.“ the detail which reveals more of per- 
sonality and event than the complex account 
of great moments. Consider this little fact 
about Lord Salisbury, Britain's Prime Min- 
ister at the turn of the century (again I am 
indebted to Mrs. Tuchman) : 

“His aloofness was enhanced by short- 
sightedness so intense that he once failed 
to recognize a member of his own Cabinet, 
and once, his own butler. At the close of 
the Boer War he picked up a signed photo- 
graph of King Edward and, gazing at it pen- 
sively, remarked, ‘Poor Buller (referring to 
the Commander in Chief at the start of the 
war), what a mess he made of it.“ 

If you look for insight into the kind of 
man General Marshall was, ponder another 
little fact told to me by the General himself. 
During the Second World War a weekly news 
magazine published a pocket edition which 
the War Department distributed to the 
troops. One issue contained an article open 
to criticism as a grossly unfair attack on the 
President. An intimate of his and a member 
of the White House staff called on General 
Marshall reporting the President’s wish that 
this issue be withheld from circulation to 
the Army. The General replied, “Certainly. 
The President is the Commander in Chief. 
Kindly ask him to send his order to me in 
writing. It will be obeyed at once; and he 
will receive simultaneously my resignation 
as Chief of Staff of the Army.” The matter 
Was never mentioned again by anyone. 

Or would you see Secretary Cordell Hull 
in typical mood? It is told of him that, 
when he was a judge in Tennessee, a friend, 
meeting him on the courthouse steps, asked 
him the time of day. Pulling out his gar- 
gantuan watch, the Judge held it out. “You 
say first,” he said. 

Along with the little fact go other aids. 
Herbert Feis describes a meeting in the White 
House during the transition in 1933 between 
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President Hoover and President-elect Roose- 
velt and their advisers. 

“Of the many confused scuffies it has been 
my professional pleasure to study, the one 
that ensued was the hardest to relate with 
confident accuracy. It was reminiscent. of 
naval engagement on a foggy night between 
two opposed fleets, each ship firing whenever 
@ gun flash was seen, being quite as likely 
to blow up a friend as an enemy, In this in- 
stance as well, the proponents were shoot- 
ing at shadows and hitting the air * * * 
each of the two groups suspected the other 
of secret purposes.” 

As te goes on, these aids to storytelling. 
will remain and the story will remain one 
about people; but a theme will be harder to 
find, the fog of obscurity will grow. Not long 
ago a friend suggested that the day was not 
far off when in vast areas the name of Ein- 
stein would be more familiar than that of 
Churchill or Roosevelt, though many might 
think him a Russian or a Chinese, More and 
more, modern science will affect the lives of 
people. Its achievements and equally its 
failures; as in the November blackout in the 
Northeast, may play a controlling part in 
the lives of millions. The historian may need 
the equivalent of an “inertial guidance sys- 
tem” to know his own position and the posi- 
tion of others. I have already suggested that 
somethings must be stated obscurely before 
they can be stated clearly. Perhaps, too, new 
forms are needed to express what we yet see 
only through a glass darkly. 

Som: of this emerges from the re- 
views of Mrs. Tuchman's book, upon which I 
have drawn so heavily in this address. All 
agree upon the brilliance of her writing, rec- 
ognize a verve, passion, and eloquence miss- 
ing since Carlyle. But she puzzles her critics. 
In her book a jeremiad? Is its theme, as one 
reviewer would have it, “the contrast between 
the pomp and the privilege of the rich and 
the misery and desperation of the poor?” 
Another respected and thoughtful historian 
fears that her book suffers from the fatal de- 
fect of having no theme, no “thematic coher- 
ence,” as he puts it. “If Mrs. Tuchman could 
haye made explicit the subjective bases for 
her choices (of her various chapters) * * * 
given them shape and definition, she might 
thereby have raised them to the level of an 
organizing principle * * * we have instead 
not a ‘portrait of the period,’ but random 
brush strokes, leaving a canvas unoccupied 
by any ruling vision.“ 

How often we have read the very words of 
this metaphor in criticisms of modern paint- 
ing. ‘Today in all the arts—verse, music, 
painting, sculpture—experimentation goes on 
to find new forms to express new interpreta- 
tions of meaning and emotion. In response 
to all of them comes the complaint that the 
artist leaves too much to the reader, listener, 
or viewer. What does he mean? To some 
extent I share this view: but I recognize it 
as the result of my limitations, not those of 
the artists. 

Mrs. Tuchman’s portrait of a period is 
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Young's Portrait of an Age,” which has all 
the beauty, clarity, and thermatic coherence 
of a Reynolds. The Proud Tower“ conveys 
to me a period through which I lived. Read- 
ing the book I apprehend the people of the 
time and place as people possessed, as were 
the Gadarene swine and as lemmings often 
have been, by impulses which drove them to 
destruction. Her chapters give bearings on 
those impulses which are akin to madness or, 
to put it more mildly, obsession. The light 
she throws seems quite as helpful as the ex- 
planations of the evangelists or the scientists. 
If none of them explain, I am content with 
the thought that beyond this conduct lies 
either nothing, or, as a man wiser than I 
has said, “some vaster unthinkable to which 
every predicate is an impertinence,” 
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Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of the pollution of our water- 
Ways and oceans with the waste products 
of our cities is one in which I have a 
great concern. Asa member of the Sub- 
committee on Oceanography of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries I endeavor. to keep abreast 
of major advances and progress in the 
control of ocean pollution. 

Dr. Norman H. Brooks, professor of 
civil engineering, at my alma mater, the 
California Institute of Technology— 
Caltech—has written a very fine article 
in the March 1966 issue of the institute 
publication “Engineering and Science” 
dealing with the subject of controlling 
ocean pollution. Professor Brooks has 
been instrumental in developing techni- 
ques for the control of ocean pollution. 
His research at Caltech, coupled with 
consultation on most of the major proj- 
ects for sewage disposal in the ocean off 
southern California, has been significant 
in helping Los Angeles to have coastal 
water as clean as that of any major 
metropolitan area in the United States. 

I am pleased to include in the RECORD 
the results of Professor Brooks’ work for 
the information of our colleagues: 

CONTROLLING OcEAN POLLUTION 
(By Norman H. Brooks) 

Sewage disposal into the ocean has come 
a long way from the time when there was 
indiscriminate dumping of wastes. The 
alarming ocean pollution that resulted from 
such practice has, in most places, been vir- 
tually eliminated in recent years. Today 
disposal is a carefully controlled operation 
based on extensive engineering research and 
design. 

However, up until 10 years ago it was the 
usual practice to discharge sewage eMuent 
from the end of a pipe or submarine outfall 
in a single large stream. The buoyancy of 
such a flow was so strong in relation to its 

rate that the effluent plume would 
invariably rise to the surface and spread as 
@ surface current. Pollution of the shore- 
line was likely when onshore currents oc- 
curred. 

However, in the last decade there have been 
two significant advances in techniques of 
sewage disposal into the ocean. First, the 
natural density stratification of the ocean 
has been used to great benefit in keeping 
waste discharges submerged in the lower 
layers of the ocean. Second, very large mul- 
tiple-jet diffusers have been successfully de- 
signed and operated without clogging or mal- 
distribution of flow. Diffusers greatly in- 
crease the dilution of sewage effluent with 
sca. water, and dilutions of 200 parts of sea 
water to 1 part of sewage effluent are now 
commonly achieved. It is only by this 
new technique of using a large number of 
small, widely spaced jets that full advantage 
can be taken of the slight but definite density 
stratification patterns in the ocean. 

A very large outfall and diffuser was put 
into operation by the county sanitation dis- 
tricts of Los Angeles in December 1965 at 
Whites Point on the Palos Verdes Peninsula, 
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a few miles west of San Pedro. It Is a sub- 
merged concrete pipeline 11,880 feet long, 
with 742 circular holes, or diffuser ports, ar- 
ranged in pairs, spaced every 12 feet in the 
last 4,440 feet (the diffuser section). This is 
probably the largest number of ports ever 
used in an outfall diffuser. The depth at 
the diffuser ports ranges from 165 feet to 
190 feet at the farend. The diameter of the 
ports varies from 2.55 to 3.60 inches, except 
for a few experimental ports of 2 inches 
at the shallower end. A complicated hy- 
draulic analysis had to be made to determine 
the various port diameters required to insure 
satisfactory hydraulic performance over the 
Tull range of flow. The pipeline diameter 
also changes size in the diffuser section, 
starting at 120 inches, then reducing to 102, 
and finally to 72 inches at the far end. 

Although there are three other, older out- 
falls at Whites Point (60, 72, and 90 inches in 
diameter), the new pipe is large enough to 
carry the entire present-day sewage flow of 
808 million gallons per day for the outfall 
system of the county sanitation districts. 
The older outfalls will be used as required 
to handle the increasing flows in the future. 
The system serves a population of 3,700,000 
people living in an area of 608 square miles 
in the southern and eastern parts of the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area. The other major 
system in the Los Angeles area is operated 
by the city of Los Angeles; it discharges 304 
million gallons per day through a 5-mile- 
long outfall in Santa Monica Bay and serves 
3 million people. It is 12 feet in diameter 
and has 2 diffuser pipes, each 3,984 feet 
long, with 84 ports, at an average depth of 
185 feet. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS 

Generally, sewage disposal systems involve 
collection, treatment, and dispersion, All 
water used in man's activities ultimately 
must be returned to the water environment, 
unless evaporated, In large metropolitan 
areas domestic sewage and industrial wastes 
are collected by a system of sewers to cen- 
tral locations where the treatment and ulti- 
mate disposal can be closely controlled by 
engineers. It is interesting to note that one 
of the difficult problems of air pollution is 
that it is impractical to collect “used” air 
on a communitywide basis for treatment and 
disposal; instead, we must impose directly 
on the consumer (such as the owner of an 
automobile) some responsibility for control 
of air pollution. 

Strict rules prohibit industries from 
dumping into the sewers any highly obnox- 
ious wastes which would have an adverse 
effect on either the ocean or the treatment 
plant operation. Furthermore, storm water 
must be excluded because it would grossly 
overtax the sanitary sewer system. For ex- 
ample, the daily mean flow of 308 million 
gallons collected by the county sanitation 
districts is equivalent to only 0.03 inch in 
water depth per day distributed over the 
drainage area. When it rains several inches 
in one day, the storm runoff may be tens 
of times larger than the flow which can be 
taken in the sanitary sewers. It is unfor- 
tunate that many Eastern cities have sewers 
that allow the sanitary sewage to become 
mixed with the storm runoff, and to over- 
flow into the natural watercourses whenever 
sewage treatment plants cannot handle the 
huge flows, 

OCEAN DISPOSAL 

To plan a new system for ocean sewage 
disposal the engineer must start by con- 
sidering the water quality standards to be 
met in the ocean environment—including 
maximum allowable bacteria concentrations, 
maximum increase In turbidity, limitations 
on any grease, absence of odors, minimum 
dissolved oxygen, absence of floating or sus- 
pended solids of recognizable sewage origin, 
or any other esthetically unacceptable con- 
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dition. The State of California, for example 
has many detailed and strict requirements 
related to all of the foregoing characteristics; 
nonetheless, huge quantities of sewage ef- 
fluent may be dispersed from properly con- 
trolled outfall systems without pollution. 

Usually only primary treatment of sewage 
and industrial wastes is required, as in the 
case of the two large Los Angeles systems and 
the new San Diego sewerage system, Such 
treatment includes screening; sedimentation 
for removal of settleable solids, floatable sol- 
ids, and grease; and chlorination if required 
for control of bacteria and viruses. The city 
of Los Angeles and the city of San Diego do 
not have to chlorinate at all to meet the 
rigid, bacterial requirements of the State, 
while the county sanitation district chlori- 
nates its effluent only for a few days in the 
winter when the stratification in the ocean 
disappears. In all cases the dilution of the 
effluents with seawater is so great that all 
the other standards are very easily met after 
just the primary treatment. 

The solids or sludge collected in the treat- 
ment plant are subjected to anaerobic de- 
composition in large digestion tanks, where 
sludge is reduced to a relatively stable hu- 
mus-like liquid material of very fine par- 
ticles in suspension. There is insufficient de- 
mand for all the digested sludge as fertilizer, 
so it is often pumped to the ocean also, either 
through a separate small outfall (as for the 
city of Los Angeles) or mixed with the sew- 
age effluent (as by the county sanitation 
districts). In neither instance has the build- 
up of deposits on the bottom been progres- 
sive, because organisms and currents cause a 
gradual disappearance or assimilation into 
the natural bottom sediments. 

If the outfalls in the Los Angeles area were 
not equipped with large diffusers, very ex- 
pensive secondary treatment would be nec- 
essary to provide the necessary biodegrada- 
tion of the sewage effluent to prevent pollu- 
tion. In effect, the ocean provides the sec- 
ondary treatment. The ocean already does 
this with organic wastes from natural ocean 
life. Thus, the main problem is to provide 
wide enough dispersal of man's effluents 80 
as not to overtax the ocean and create 
esthetic nuisances. 

The design of ocean outfalls requires de- 
tailed oceanographic surveys to determine 
salinity, temperature, and density stratifica- 
tion; current speeds, directions, and fre- 
quencies, and submarine topography and 
geology. For future evaluation of the effects 
of the discharge, the characteristics of the 
marine biology and the turbidity and dis- 
solved oxygen levels should also be measured 
before waste is started. 

The turbulent diffusion of the sewage ef- 
fluent occurs in two stages. First there is 
the jet or plume mixing near the diffuser 
pipes, which is controlled by the nature of 
the manmade diffuser. Second is the move- 
ment of the diluted sewage cloud by the 
ocean currents and further dilution by the 
natural ocean turbulence. For the greatest 
security it is good practice to achieve as much 
manmade mixing as feasible right at the dif- 
fuser and to avoid depending too heavily on 
the natural dispersive mechanisms of the 
Ocean, which are more difficult to predict 
analytically and statistically. Diffuser pipes 
are oriented, within allowable limits of the 
bottom topography, in directions to inter- 
cept as much of the ocean current as possible 
for critical shoreward current directions, 
The number and spacing of ports is based 
on considerations of the behavior of the 
buoyant jets discharged from the ports. The 
port diameters are selected to make the in- 
side hydraulics of the diffuser correct for a 
good manifold. 
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BUOYANT PLUMES 


The behavior of buoyant jets and plumes 
is one of several density-stratified flow prob- 
lems which have been studied in recent years 
in Caltech’s W. M, Keck Laboratory of Hy- 
draulics and Water Resources under spon- 
sorship of the U.S, Public Health Service. 
Density-stratified flows are those in which 
small variations in the weight of the fluid 
have a marked effect on the overall pattern. 
For example, if fresh water is jetted into a 
homogeneous tankful of salt water, the 
slight buoyancy of the fresh-water stream 
will cause a horizontal jet to deflect upward. 
The fresh water begins as a submerged jet 
which is a flow dominated by the initial mo- 
mentum. It then changes to a buoyant 
plume, a rising current strongly dominated 
by buoyancy and not influenced much by 
its initial momentum.. The fresh water is, 
of course, mixed with the salt water as the 
surrounding fluid is mixed into the jet by 
the strong turbulence, and the density dif- 
ference between the discharge and the am- 
bient fluid decreases. But the plum will 
always remain slightly lighter than its sur- 
roundings because of its original fresh-water 
component, and it will rise until it reaches 
the water surface and spreads out laterally. 


EFFECT OF DENSITY STRATIFICATION 


A remarkable change in the flow pattern 
occurs when there is a slight gradation of 
density in the ambient fluid, caused by tem- 
perature and salinity changes with depth. 
In the ocean the stratification is almost al- 
ways hydrodynamically stable, with warmer 
(or less saline) layers at the top. In the 
laboratory, the ambient salt water is strati- 
fied by filling the tank very slowly with thin 
layers of progressively decreasing salt con- 
tent at the same temperature; the stair- 
casé variation of density is soon smoothered 
into a uniform gradient by molecular dif- 
fusion. 

In the stratified environment the buoyant 
plume may no longer rise to the surface be- 
cause the plume loses its buoyancy before 
it gets there. In the experiment illustrated 
on the previous page, the specific gravity in 
the tank at the bottom was 1.026, decreasing 
uniformly to 1.022 at the surface; the fresh- 
water jet was at 1.001. Denser water en- 
trained into the plume near the bottom pro- 
duced a mixture slightly heavier than the 
ambient fluid at a higher level. In each part 
of the fresh-water discharge of specific grav- 
ity 1.001 is mixed with 30 parts of bottom 
salt water at 1.026, the resulting mixture has 
a density of 1.0251, which is considerably 
heavier than the salt water at the surface 
(1.022) . 

Actually, the density of the entrained 
fluid decreases as the plume rises; nonethe- 
less, a point of neutral buoyancy will be 
reached at which the fresh-water component 
is just counterbalanced with denser water 
entrained from the lower levels of the tank. 


THEORETICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The behavior of buoyant plumes in a strati- 
fied environment has been investigated the- 
oretically by Robert C. Y. Koh, a recent 
Caltech research fellow, Loh-nien Fan, a 
present Ph. D. candidate, and the writer. 
Numerical solutions for the trajectories and 
dilutions were obtained, using the Caltech 
IBM 7094 computer, for various initial con- 
ditions and density gradients of the environ- 
ment. The theoretical solutions have been 
found to agree well with laboratory experi- 
ments and observed sewage plumes in the 
ocean, 

One of the most interesting applications of 
the theory Is the prediction of the maximum 
height of rise of a plume in a stratified en- 
vironment. This is of special interest in the 
ocean, where submergence of the cloud of 
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mixed sewage and seawater is beneficial in 
controlling pollution. The equations show 
that the maximum height of rise may be 
made less than the total depth by making the 
discharge (per port) sufficiently small in rela- 
tion to the density gradient and the other 
quantities in the equations. To produce a 
submerged sewage cloud one must first meas- 
ure the natural density stratification in the 
ocean and then design a diffuser to pro- 
duce.small enough jets so that the stratifica- 
tion may act as the brake on the buoyant rise. 

Off the southern California coast there is 
strong thermal stratification in the summer, 
For example, the surface water may typically 
be at 65° to 70° F. while the water at 200 
feet is only 50° F. At about 50 fect there 
is a relatively steep temperature gradient 
in a zone called the thermocline; above 
and below the thermocline there is a 
gradual decrease in temperature with depth. 
In the fall and early winter the thermo- 
cline sinks lower, and the stratification be- 
comes weaker. In the spring the thermocline 
condition is established again by the in- 
creased solar heating of the upper layers. 
With rare exception the stratification is al- 
ways stable (le., the density increases with 
depth below the surface). 

The density stratification for coastal wa- 
ters varies with the time of year. For ex- 
ample, in January off Point Loma near San 
Diego there is a difference in specific gravity 
from bottom (200 feet) to top of only 0.00022, 
which corresponds to a temperature differ- 
ential of 27 F.; in July it is 0.00220, for a 
temperature difference of 18° F. 

PREDICTING SUBMERGENCE 


The rate of change of density with depth 
is never exactly constant, but for a first ap- 
proximation it may be assumed to be so. 
The new San Diego ocean outfall at Point 
Loma (put in service in 1963) discharges at 
a depth of about 200 feet through 58 hori- 
zontal ports more than 2 miles from shore. 

For 1965 the mean flow per port was 1.5 
cubic feet per second. According to our 
theory, to achieve submergence of the diluted 
cloud the density differential for the 200- 
foot depth must be greater than 0.00018, 
which is the case throughout the year now. 
The operation of the outfall has indeed con- 
firmed this theoretical prediction; the sewage 
effluent cloud has never been observed at the 
surface, Ultimately the peak flow will in- 
crease to more than 6 cubic feet per second 
per port, and the required differential for 
submergence will increase to 0.00048. Sub- - 
mergence will still occur for approximately 
11 months each year, with surfacing pre- 
dicted only in Jan Even then the 
treated sewage effluent will be diluted with 
approximately 170 times as much ocean water 
by the time it reaches the surface. Thus, 
even without submergence, the pollution is 
largely controlled by high dilution and by 
rapid natural die-off of bacteria and viruses 
in the hostile ocean environment. 

For the 5-mile outfall of the city of Los 
Angeles, at present flows the theory predicts 
that the sewage field will be submerged when 
the temperature differental between the 185- 
foot depth and the surface is 3.7 F. 
In fact, several years of observation have 
indicated that complete submergence occurs 
when the temperature differential is more 
than 2° F. With all the possible sources of 
discrepancy—such as nonlinearity of the 
density gradient and effect of the currente— 
the basic consistency of the results is again 
good and demonstrates that the theory is 
reasonably reliable for design purposes. 

RESULTS IN SANTA MONICA BAY 
The successful operation of an ocean 


Sewage disposal system certainly involves 
more than the behavior of the jets and 
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plumes near the outfall diffuser pipes. After 
the sewage effluent cloud Is formed, whether 
submerged or not, it is carried away by the 
ocean current, and further turbulent dif- 
fusion takes place. The organisms in the 
cloud rapidly die off in the hostile ocean 
environment. For example, the coliform 
bacteria may be expected to die off at the 
rate of 90 percent every 4 to 5 hours, or faster. 
The final result may best be judged by the 
quality of the water along the shorelines, the 
most important area to protect for the health 
and enjoyment of the public. 

For an example, consider the 20 miles of 
beaches along Santa Monica Bay. Even as 
recently as the 1940's about 10 miles of beach 
were heavily polluted with sewage discharge 
by the city of Los Angeles. Since then there 
has been a vast improvement because of the 
extensive new sewage treatment plant at 
Hyperion and the 5-mile-long ocean outfall 
with a very large diffuser. 

In 1964 no sampling station along the Los 
Angeles beaches had more than 2 percent of 
its samples exceeding a coliform bacteria 
count of 10 per milliliter (considered to be 
the threshold indicator for a detectable ef- 
fect of water of sewage origin). The State 
of California requires that no more than 20 
percent of the samples exceed that count. 
In other words, even at the worst station the 
occurrence of counts of 10 or more was less 
than one-tenth as frequent as is allowed by 
the State. For the overall monitoring pro- 
gtam on the shore only 31 samples out of 
5,219 exceeded the standard in dry weather. 
(Samples during periods of storm are ex- 
cluded because some low-level pollution is 
caused by the outflow from storm drains, 
which obscures the effect of the sewage 
outfall.) 

The sewage effluent itself has a coliform 
bacteria concentration of between 500,000 
and 1 million per milliliter as it leaves the 
diffuser pipe. Therefore, the combined ac- 
tion of dilution and die-off must bring about 
an overall reduction by a factor of 100,000 
in the ocean. Typically, the dilution might 
account for a factor of 500, with the remain- 
ing factor of 200 or more being due to die-off. 


FUTURE OF OCEAN DISPOSAL 


Ocean outfalls will not become obsolete 
even when much of the wastewater is even- 
tually reclaimed for reuse. With growing 
demands for water there will undoubtedly 
be extensive wastewater reclamation in the 
Los Angeles area, because such water is much 
cheaper than desalted seawater. Wastewa- 
ter is already being reclaimed on a small 
scale, but there will always be substantial 
out flows to the ocean because only part of 
the sewage flows can be reclaimed and re- 
used. Some types of industrial wastes are 
unsuitable for reclamation but may be dis- 
charged to the ocean. Furthermore, the 
waste products from the wastewater reclama- 
tion plants must go somewhere, and the 
ocean is the most feasible place. 

New diffusion structures have virtually 
eliminated many pollution problems. There 
is no danger of ocean transmission of com- 
municable diseases in areas such as Los An- 
geles and San Diego, nor are there any aesthe- 
tically objectionable conditions whatever in 
the ocean. In fact, the layman would have 
the greatest difficutly finding any evidence 
at all of waste disposal. However, there are 
some subtle ecological changes taking place 
in the ocean environment due to the waste 
discharges. These changes are being iden- 
tified and evaluated through biological re- 
search, such as the kelp and sea urchin stud- 
ies by Wheeler North, associate professor 
of environmental health engineering at Cal- 
tech. Man has never succeeded in com- 
pletely avoiding ecological changes, but by 
using fluid mechanics to obtain high disper- 
sion we are trying to minimize these long- 
Tange effects. 
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Medicare Disclaimer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on January 
10, 1966, the opening day of this session 
of the Congress, I introduced H.R, 11922 
to strike out those provisions in the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965 on 
which the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare based its decision to 
require of certain persons a disclaimer 
of affiliation in organizations required to 
register under the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 in order to qualify for medicare 
hospital benefits. 

More than 2 million Americans are 
affected by this disqualification. I de- 
plore this attempt to require of free 
American what amounts to a loyality 
oath. 

Recently, the Committee on Federal 
Legislation of the New York State Bar 
Association strongly recommended the 
passage of my bill. I am sure that my 
colleagues will be interested in reading 
the report of that distinguished com- 
mittee of lawyers. 

It follows: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEG- 
ISLATION RECOMMENDING ELIMINATION OF 
“Non-COMMUNIST’ CERTIFICATES IN THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE MEDICARE PROGRAM 
AND REPEAL OF DISQUALIFICATIONS FOR 
MEDICARE BENEFITS BECAUSE OF MEMBERSHIP 
In “COMMUNIST” ORGANIZATIONS AND CON- 
VICTIONS FOR POLITICAL OFFENSES ! 

BASIC PROGRAMS OF THE MEDICARE ACT 

The Medicare Act '* established two related 
health insurance programs for the elderly: 
(1) A basic plan in part A providing pro- 
tection against costs of hospital and related 
care; and (2) a voluntary supplementary 
plan in part B* providing protection against 
the costs of physician's services and other 
medical and health services to cover certain 
areas not covered by the basic plan. 

Part A benefits—Entitlement and financ- 
ing; Persons over 65 who are covered by 
social security or railroad retirement are 
automatically entitled to part A benefits.‘ 
Persons not so covered who are over 65 are 
entitled to part A benefits as provided in 
section 103 (a) of the act" upon filing an 
application under such section and in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare" HEW form SSA-18 is now avallable 
for such persons at HEW offices to enable 
them to claim their entitlement to part A 
benefits which (except for extended care fa- 
cilities) become effective July 1, 1966. 

Benefits for soclal security eligibles are 
financed by increased payroll taxes paid by 
employers and employees; benefits for rall- 
road retirement eligibles are financed by an 
increase in the railroad retirement tax and 
the cost of providing part A benefits to per- 
sons who are not social security or railroad 
retirement beneficiaries will be paid from 
general funds of the Treasury.” 

Part B benefits—Enrollment and financ- 
ing: To be entitled to part B benefits, eligi- 
ble persons must enroll. Persons reaching 65 
before July 1, 1966, may enroll from April 1, 
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1966, to September 30, 1968.“ For persons who 
are not social security or railroad retirement 
beneficiaries, a separate enrollment form is 
provided in form SSA-18. 

Part B benefits will be financed by a pre- 
mium (initially $3 a month) paid by the ben- 
eficlary and an equal amount supplied by 
the Federal Government from general reve- 
nues. Where possible, the individual pre- 
mium is to be deducted from social security 
or railroad retirement benefits. 


DISQUALIFICATIONS FOR PART A BENEFITS APPLI- 
CABLE ONLY TO PERSONS WHO ARE NOT SOCIAL 
SECURITY OR RAILROAD RETIREMENT BENE- 
FICTARIES 
There are two disqualifications applicable 

to such persons. 

A person who otherwise meets the require- 
ments of entitlement is nevertheless not en- 
titled to part A benefits if: 


1. He is a member of any organization 
which is registered, or there is In effect a 
final order of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board requiring such organization to reg- 
ister, under the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
as amended, as a Communist-action orga- 
nization, a Communist-front organization, or 
a Communist-infiltrated organization“; e or 

2. He has been convicted of espionage, sab- 
otage, treason, sedition or subversive activi- 
ties (including violation of the Smith Act), 
conspiracy to establish a totalitarian dicta- 
torship or other political offenses under the 
statutes cited in the footnote," 

It should be emphasized that the above 
disqualifications do not apply to social se- 
curity and railroad retirement eligibies wha 
are automatically (without making applica- 
tion therefor) entitled to part A benefits. 
There are, however, similar but far less dras- 
tic restrictions on the right to receive so- 
clal security benefits, which apply to all per- 
sons. They are: (a) that service for a Com- 
munist organization of the type referred to 
in the immediately preceding paragraph is 
not counted as “employment” for social se- 
curity benefits and (b) that a court, in im- 
posing penalties for the offenses referred to 
in the immediately preceding paragraph, may 
in the court’s discretion deprive the de- 
fendant of his social security and part A med- 
icare benefits.” 

NON-COMMUNIST CERTIFICATE REQUIRED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE ONLY OF PERSONS WHO ARE NOT 
SOCIAL SECURITY OR RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
BENEFICIARIES 


Form SSA-18 prescribed by HEW as the 
“Application for hospital insurance entitle- 


ment“ for use by the elderly who are not 


social 
ficiaries, 
and notice: 

“In connection with my application for 
hospital insurance entitlement, I certify that 
Iam not now, and during the last 12 months 
have not been a member of any organization 
which is required to register under the In- 
ternal Securities Act of 1950, as amended, 
as a Communist-action organization, a 
Communist-front organization, or a Com- 
munist-infiltrated organization,” 


“Notice: Whoever makes or causes to be 
made any false statement or representation 
of a material fact In connection with any 
application under the Social Security Act 
is subject to not more than a $1,000 fine or 
1 year of imprisonment, or both.“ 

HEW apparently justifies Including in form 
SSA-18 the “non-Communist” certificate 
because of the provisions of section 103(b) (1) 
of Public 89-97 discussed above. 

DISQUALIFICATION FOR PART B BENEFITS 
APPLICABLE TO ALL ENROLLEES 


A person who has been convicted of espio- 
nage, sabotage, treason, sedition or subver- 


ty or railroad retirement bene- 
tains the following statement 
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sive activities (including violation of the 
Smith Act), conspiracy to establish a totall- 
tarian dictatorship or other political offenses 
under the statutes cited in footnote 11 18 
not entitled to enroll for part B benefits. It 
Will be noted that this disqualification is 
the same as the second of the two disquali- 
fications applicable to part A benefits for 
persons who are not social security or rail- 
road retirement beneficiaries." Such dis- 
qualification applies to all enrollees for part 
B benefits, 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

For reasons discussed below, the committee 
recommends: 

1. The removal from form SSA-18 of the 
non-Communist certification; 

2. The amendment of section 103(b) (1) 
and (2) of Public Law 89-97 to strike the 
disqualifications above discussed applicable 
only to persons over 65 who are not social 
security or railroad retirement beneficiaries; 
and 

3. The amendment of section 104(b) (2) of 
Public Law 89-97 to strike the disqualifica- 
tions above discussed applicable to all en- 
rollees for part B medicare benefits. 

H.R. 11922 (89th Cong. 2d sess.) intro- 
duced by Representative WILLIAM Frrrs RYAN, 
of New York, entitled “A bill to amend the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965 to elimi- 
nate the provisions which deny hospital in- 
surance benefits to uninsured individuals 
who are members of certain organizations or 
have been convicted of certain offenses, and 
to eliminate the provisions which deny sup- 
plementary medical insurance benefits to per- 
sons who have been convicted of certain 
offenses,” would accomplish the committee's 
recommendations Nos, 2 and 3 above, Ac- 
cordingly, the committee recommends adop- 
tion by Congress of HR. 11922. 

S. 2776 (88th Cong., 2d sess.) introduced 
by Senator Javrrs for himself, Senator KEN- 
wepy of New York, Senator Morse, Senator 
Cuiarx, Senator HanTKE, Senator Trvres, and 
Senator Young of Ohio, since it would accom- 
plish the committee's recommendation No. 2 
above, is endorsed. However, since S. 2776 
does not provide for striking the disqualifica- 
tion of section 104 (b) (2) of Public Law 89- 
97 applicable to part B enrollees, the com- 
mittee prefers H.R. 11922, the Ryan bill, over 
8.2776, the Javits bill.“ 

DISCUSSION IN SUPPORT OF THE COMMITTEE'S 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The non-Communist certification in form 
SSA-18 

The committee finds no justification for 
the inclusion of the non-Communist certifi- 
cation in the application.!“ HEW is patently 
inconsistent in requiring an applicant to 
certify as to one disqualification; i.e., that 
he is not a member of a proscribed orga- 
nization and not as to the second disqualifi- 
cation; Le., that he has not been convicted 
of one of the proscribed offenses.'* 

Most important, Congress did not require 
HEW to exact a non-Communist certifica- 
tion as a condition to qualifying for part A 
benefits. On other occasions, Congress has 
expressly provided loyalty oaths as a condi- 
tion of receiving benefits, e.g. in the National 
Defense Education Act“ and in connection 
with the antipoverty program under the 
Economic Opportunity Act.” Congress later 
repealed the requirement of a loyalty oath 
in both of these statutes. The rulemaking 
authority delegated by Congress to HEW with 

to the prescribed application = 
should not, in the committees opinion, au- 
thorize HEW to impose a condition which 
Congress itself did not impose. 

Moreover, the committee believes that the 
certification is bound to be confusing and 
intimidating to elderly applicants. Form 
SSA-18 does not list the names of organiza- 
tions required to register under the Internal 
Security Act as a Communist-action, a Com- 
munist-front, or a Communist-infiltrated 
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tion. The committee is informed 
that there is not now any final order by the 

Subversive Activities Control Board requiring 

any organization to register as Communist- 

infiltrated, that only the Communist Party, 

U\S.A., has been required to register as a 

Communist-action organization and that the 

only orders against Communist-front orga- 

nizations are against organizations which 
have been defunct for many years. 

Applicants, especially the needy elderly, 
should not have to guess about what they 
are asked to sign—especially in view of the 
prominent notice on form SSA-18 that a 
false statement may subject the applicant 
to a $1,000 fine or a year in prison or both. 
A genuine subversive would not hesitate to 
sign the certificate if it served his purpose. 
A conscientious person might very likely be 
confused and intimidated and forego bene- 
fits rather than sign the application. 

A non-Communist certificate is not re- 
quired of the vast majority of medicare eli- 
gibles—some 17 million. The committee 
finds no explanation of why an estimated 
2 million uninsured persons should be re- 
quired to so certify when 17 million others 
are not so required. 

Beyond these considerations, it is doubtful 
whether HEW's exaction of the non-Com- 
munist certification is constitutional. In 
Speiser v. Randall, 357 U.S. 513 (1958) and 
First Unitarian Church v. Los Angeles, 357 
U.S. 545 (1958) it appeared that a California 
statute required an applicant for the veter- 
ans’ property tax exemption to sign a form 
of application which stated in part: 

“I do not advocate the overthrow of the 
Government: of the United States or the 
State of California by force or violence or 
other unlawful means, nor adyocate the 
support of a foreign government against the 
United States in the event of hostilities.” 

The statute effectuated a provision of the 
California constitution denying such exemp- 
tion to persons or organizations engaging in 
such advocacy. The applicant in each case 
struck the statement from the form and the 
assessor denied the exemption. The Court 
held, with only one Justice dissenting, that 
enforcement of the statutory provision placed 
the burden of proof on the taxpayers who 
were thereby denied freedom of speech with- 
out the procedural safeguards required by 
the due process clause of the 14th amend- 
ment. The Court said at page 526: 

“Due process commands that no man shall 
lose his liberty unless the Government has 
borne the burden of producing the evidence 
and convincing the factfinder of his gullt.“ 

The committee also particularly notes the 
following statement in the concurring opin- 
ion of Justice Douglas: = 

“If one conspires to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment, he commits a crime. To make him 
swear he is innocent to avoid the conse- 
quences of a law is to put on him the burden 
of proving his innocence. That method does 
not square with our standards of procedural 
due process, as the opinion of the Court 
points out.” 

Repeal of the disqualifications in Public Law 
89-97, section 103(b)(1) and (2) and sec- 
tion 104(b) (2) 

But even if HEW could be persuaded to 
remove the offending non-Communist certifi- 
cation from form SSA-18, the committee be- 
*lieves that the statutory disqualification it- 
self should be repealed. Paramount in our 
reasoning is that social security and railroad 
retirement eligibles for part A are not simi- 
larly disqualified. Neither is such disquali- 
fication included in title XIX of the Social 
Security Act, added by Public Law 89-97, to 
Improve and extend the Kerr-Mills medical 
assistance program for the indigent aged as 
well as the blind and disabled of any age and 
dependent children.“ The committee finds 
no reason for this discrimination against 
uninsured eligibles for part A medicare 
benefits. 
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Although the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment does not apply to the 
Federal Government, the principles under- 
lying it are applicable by virtue of the due 
process clause of the fifth amendment. Eol- 
ling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497 (1954). Under 
those principles, distinctions on grounds 
which are “obviously irrelevant and invidi- 
ous” are prohibited. See Steele v. Louisville 
& Nashville R. Co., 323 U.S. 192, 203 (1944). 

Careful procedures designed to protect the 
national interest against potential harm from 
the activities of persons seeking to under- 
mine the Government are clearly relevant 
and proper in security-sensitive positions. 
Where the benefits restricted, however, have 
no relationship to these matters, the restric- 
tions become “obviously irrelevant” and are 
of dubious validity at best. In the opinion 
of the committee, the statutory disqualifica- 
tions in question lack any justification which 
might save them from the condemnation of 
being “obviously irrelevant and invidious,” 
and accordingly we belleve that they are of 
doubtful constitutionality. 

The same argument applies to the disquali- 
fication for part A benefits in section 103 
(b) (2), convictions for certain political“ of- 
fenses, but not to the similar disqualification 
for part B benefits in section 104(b) (2), since 
as pointed out above = all enrollees for part B 
benefits are subject to such disqualification. 

The committee believes that none of these 
disqualifications serves any important na- 
tional purpose. To deny the elderly medicare 
benefits because they have been convicted of 
certain political offenses is not likely to ac- 
complish much in combatting subversion. 
Moreover, it impresses the committee as in- 
congruous that a member of the Ku Klux 
Klan or the American Nazi Party is not dis- 
qualified from receiving medicare benefits 
but that persons who are members of “Com- 
munist“ organizations are disqualified. 

Faced with loss in his old age of essential 
medical care who can say how many people 
may choose to “play it safe” rather than 
join a political group of a controversial 
nature? Such a result could only lead to 
dampening of freedom of thought and asso- 
ciation, both so essential to a democratic 
society." The disqualifications are extrane- 
ous to the aims of the medicare program and 
should be repealed. 


CONCLUSION 


The committee urges (1) that the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare strike 
from form SSA-18 the non-Communist cer- 
tification now a therein, (2) the 
prompt enactment by Congress of H.R. 11922 
(Ryan) or S. 2776 (Jayrrs) to repeal the dis- 
qualifications above discussed respecting part 
A medicare benefits, and (3) the prompt en- 
actment by Congress of H.R. 11922 (RYAN) 
to repeal the disqualification above dis- 
cussed applicable to enrollees for part B 
medicare benefits. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Edwin L. Gasperini, Chairman; Francis 
A. Brick, Jr., Max Chopnick, Gerald E. 
Dwyer, New York City; John T. Elfvin, 
Buffalo; William G. Fennell, Richard 
A. Glvens, New York City; Judd D. 
Grey, Corinth; Constantine N. Kat- 
soris, Bronx; Lawrence W. Keepnews, 
Anthony P. Marshall, New York City; 
Thomas R. McHugh, Rochester; Her- 
bert C. Miller, Peter P. Mullens, New 
York City; Edward L. Nadeau, Glens 
Falls; Ellsworth Nichols, Rochester; 
Alan K. Sawyer, Buffalo: Max 
Schwartz, Brooklyn; Horace C, Winch, 
Buffalo. 

Manch 21, 1966. 


The report was approved in principle at 
the annual meeting of the committee held 
on Feb. 4, 1966. Its formulation in final 
form is primarily the work of Committee 
Member William G. Fennell, At the annual 
meeting of the committee, the committee 
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also approved the general objective of the 
so-called cold war GI bill of rights, which 
grants to more recent veterans of the armed 
services education and other benefits similar 
to those accorded veterans of World War II. 
on Mar, 3, 1966, the President signed into 
law a bill providing such benefits, Public 
Law 89-358. 

ia Public Law 89-97, 79 Stat. 286, 42 US. C. A. 
Supp., secs. 13950-1895 .. 

42 U.S. C. A. Supp.. secs. 13956-13951. See 
Senate report No. 404, 9 U.S. Code Cong. & 
Adm. News 1955 et seq. (Aug. 23, 1965) here- 
inafter cited Senate report.” 

42 U.S. C. A. Supp. secs. 13951-1395. 

Public Law 89-97, sec. 101, 42 U.S. C. A. 
Supp., sec. 426; Public Law 89-97, sec. 105, 
45 U.S.C.A. Supp., sec. 2288-2. 

s Public Law 89-97, sec. 103(a), 42 U.S. C. A. 
Supp., sec. 426 note. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is hereinafter sometimes referred 
to as HEW.“ 

Senate report pp. 1959-60. 

ë Id. 1960. 

* Ibid. 

3 Public Law 89-97, sec. 103(b)(1), 42 
U.S. C. A. Supp., sec. 426 note, “Transitional 
Provision on Eligibility of Presently Unin- 
sured Individuals for Hospital Insurance 
Benefits"; Social Security Act, sec. 210(a) 
(17), 42 U.S.C.A. 410(a) (17). 

“Public Law 89-97, sec. 103 (b) (2). 42 
U.S. C. A. Supp., sec. 426 note; Social Security 
Act, sec. 202(u), 42 U.S. C. A. Supp., sec. 
402 (u) and statutes there cited, viz. 18 
V. S. C. A. chs. 37, 105, and 115 and 50 US. C. A. 
secs. 783, 822, and 823. 

38 Public Law 89-97, sec. 101, 42 US. CA. 
Supp., sec, 426. 

“If a social security-covered employee 
works for a Communist organization as de- 
fined in 42 U.S.C.A. sec. 410(a) (17), his serv- 
ice while so employed is not included in the 
definition of “employment” for purposes of 
the Social Security Act and if such an em- 
ployee is convicted of any of the offenses re- 
ferred to in 42 U. C. A. Supp. sec. 402(u) 
(see note 11 supra and text), the court in its 
discretion as an additional penalty may de- 
prive the convict of his social security bene- 
fits and, by an amendment made by the 
Medicare Act, his part A medicare benefits. 
See Public Law 89-97, sec. 104(a) (2). 

“See text at note 6 supra. The quoted 
certification appears at the bottom of page 


2, and the quoted notice, at the top of page 


1, of form SSA-18. 

1 Public Law 89-97, sec. 104 (b) (2), 42 
U.S. C. A. Supp. sec. 1395-0 note. See stat- 
utes cited note 11 supra. 

H.R. 12681 (Conyers) is the same as the 
Ryan bill. H.R. 13081 (ROYBAL) is a compan- 
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fon bill to the Javits bill. Four other 
bills introduced in the 89th Con., 2d sess. 
have been considered. Three House bills, 
H.R. 11885 (Farssrern), H.R. 12074 (GILLI- 
GAN), and H.R. 12212 (Kerss) would amend 
sec. 103(b) of Public Law 89-97 to strike 
only clause (1), disqualification for member- 
ship in Communist organizations. S. 2777 
(Long of Missouri) proposes the same 
amendment, but in addition would repeal 
sec. 210(a)(17) of the Social Security 
Act, 42 U.S. C. A. 410 (a) (17) and companion 
sec. 3121(b)(17) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, Insurance Contributions Act, 
26 U.S.C.A. Supp., sec. 3121(b)(17) (em- 
ployment" does not include service with de- 
fined “Communist” organizations) . 

" Public Law 89-97, sec. 103(a)(5), 42 
US. C. A. Supp. sec. 426 note. 

See text at notes 10 and 11 supra. 

19 20 U.S.C.A,, sec. 581(f). 

42 U.S.C., secs. 2714(d) and 2943(d). 

2 Public Law 87-835, 20 U.S. C. A. Supp., sec. 
581(f) and Public Law 89-253, 42 U.S. C. A. 
Supp. secs. 2714(d) and 2943(d). 

= Note 17 supra. 

™ 357 U.S. 513, at 535. 

™Public Law 89-97, sec. 12, 42 U.S. C. A. 
Supp. secs. 1396-1396d. Senate report, p. 
1962 et seq. 

= See text at note 15 supra. 

*The New York Times, Jan. 17, 1966, edi- 
torial, “Loyalty Oaths Again.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


April 6, 1966 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


Rehabilitation and Trends for Tomorrow 
Discussed by Senior Senator From West 
Virginia at Regional NRA Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, our 
able colleague; the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], a dedi- 
cated supporter and activist in programs 
of vocational rehabilitation, delivered an 
informative and enlightening speech on 
“Rehabilitation and Trends for Tomor- 
row,” when he was the speaker for the 
conference banquet of region III of the 
National Rehabilitation Association on 
April 5, 1966, at Cedar Lake, Ripley, W. 
Va. 

Senator RANDOLPH was introduced by 
Dr. F. Ray Power, veteran director of the 
West Virginia Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation who has teamed with the 
senior Senator from West Virginia in 
many successful rehabilitation program 
innovations and advances in that State, 
which annually ranks among the leaders 
of the Nation in rehabilitation achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, Director Power's statement of 
introduction in his role as toastmaster, 
and Senator RANDOLPH’s message to the 
regional conference of the National Re- 
habilitation Association. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ReMaRKS OF F. Ray Power, DIRECTOR OF 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION FOR STATE OF 

West VIRGINIA, INTRODUCING SENATOR JEN- 

NINGS RANDOLPH 

Senator RANDOLPH Ís one of vocational re- 
habilitation’s tested and true friends. He 
began helping the handicapped early in his 
legislative career and has kept at it. The 
Randolph-Sheppard Act of 1936 which pro- 
vides employment for the blind through the 
establishment and operation of vending 
stands in Federal and other buildings, is an 
example of his pioneer work in behalf of the 
handicapped. This program now gives em- 
ployment to nearly 3,000 blind individuals 
each year and does an annual gross business 
of $60 million. It has also brought dignity 
and independence to many thousands of 
blind people since it was enacted. I know of 
no instance during his legislative career 
where the interest of the handicapped has 
been involved that the Senator has not been 
on the right side working effectively to pro- 
mote the cause. 

The most recent major contribution of 
Senator RANDOLPH to the improvement of 
vocational rehabilitation in West Virginia, 
and in most of the States and jurisdictions 
in this region, was the role he performed in 
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the enactment of the 1965 amendments of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public 
Law 89-333). 

Senate bill 1525 was introduced in the 
Senate and House bill 8310 in the House. 
The House deleted from its bill the provision 
which gave added consideration in the al- 
location of funds to low income States such 
as West Virginia, and sent the measure to 
the Senate for approval. This was in August 
of last year when adjournment fever was high 
in Congress. 

Word was sent out from our legislative 
representatives in Washington to urge the 
Senate to accept: the House bill which had 
the unfavorable allocation of funds for West 
Virginia and other low-income States with- 
out amendments as our only choice. In- 
stead of responding to this argument, Gov- 
ernor Smith and I called Senator RANDOLPH'S 
attention to the fact that West Virginia 
would lose $608,676 if the variable grant pro- 
vision was not restored. 

Senator RanpotpH went to bat for the 
restoration of the provision to give low-in- 
come States additional funds. It was a long, 
hard fight and took many weeks. However, 
he won, and the variable grant provision was 
restored and West Virginia received $608,676 
of additional funds as a result. 

If I were running for office, I would not 
think of a better achievement than this. I 
am extremely proud to have worked with the 
Senator and to have shared in this achieve- 
ment. It is no small task to add $608,676 
to the annual basic allocation of rehabilita- 
tion funds which our State will continue to 
receive until the law is changed. I am sure 
this statute is good for 10 years and that 
means an additional Federal investment in 
helping our handicapped in West Virginia 
during this period of at least 86,086,760 with- 
out any increase in Federal appropriation. 
As Federal appropriations increase, our State 
allocations will proportionally increase in 
accordance with the favorable allocation in 
the new law. 


REHABILITATION AND TRENDS FOR TOMORROW 

(Remarks by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, Region III Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Association Confer- 
ence, Cedar Lakes, W. Va., Apr. 5, 1966) 


Our Nation’s accomplishments in the field 
of rehabilitation, especially over the past 10 
years, are both gratifying and significant. 
Last year, as you know, we s the 
135,000 mark in individuals rehabilitated in 
1 year. 

This figure represents twice the annual 
number of people returned to jobs just 10 
years ago, and exceeds the total performance 
of such programs during their first 20 years. 
In 1951, only 51 of every 100,000 Americans 
completed rehabilitation. By 1965 that num- 
ber had increased nearly 40 percent. More 
than half of the people rehabilitated had 
formerly depended on family or friends as 
their primary means of support. Approxi- 
mately half had dependents, In 1965 nearly 
11,000 people were removed from the welfare 
rolls completely as a result of the help and 
training received through rehabilitation. 

But, although the list of past accomplish- 
ments in rehabilitation is impressive, a much 
larger number of people must be served—by 
more and improved services. The usual esti- 
mate of the annual increment of handi- 
capped people needing rehabilitation is be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000, but E. B. Whitten, 


executive director of the National Rehabill- 
tation Association, has expressed the view 
that the annual figure lies closer to 1 mil- 
lion. Mary Switzer, Commissioner of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 
has written recently on a backlog of un- 
helped disabled in excess of 2 million. It is 
estimated that 32 million Americans have 
either neurological or orthopedic handicaps. 
And this figure does not include persons who 
are severely disabled with cardiac complica- 
tions, or arthritis, or pulmonary conditions. 

Last year, just as the impact of the 1954 
Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments had 
reached a plateau, Congress responded by 
passing new amendments to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. With a new emphasis 
on all handicapped people, not just the 
physically handicapped, these amendments 
will make possible both expansion and pio- 
neering. They will mean an improvement 
in diagnosing and counseling service for the 
disabled. In many States, they will make 
services available regardless of financial 
need, The construction of new rehabilita- 
tion centers and workshops will be under- 
taken with new Federal aid. Workshops 
will be improved with the help of money for 
renovation and technical assistance, and 
more up-to-date training will be offered to 
rehabilitants. All of these improvements— 
and others—will be better coordinated than 
earlier, State planning is strengthened in 
the new amendments by 100 percent Federal 
grants up to $100,000 per year for the pur- 
pose of statewide planning. Innovation in 
vocational rehabilitation is. encouraged by 
special grants for such purposes. More 
money has been authorized for wider re- 
search in the field. To coordinate and dis- 
seminate the information which is learned 
or known, the new amendments provide for 
the establishment of a nationwide data sys- 
tem in rehabilitation, 


It is not necessary for me to list the high- 
lights of last year's vocational rehabilita- 
tion amendments while speaking to this 
audience, You are knowledgeable on the 
improvements. And you are concentrating 
your efforts on implementing them. This 
new legislation not only allows but en- 
courages the use of our imagination in the 
task of implementation. It gives us reason 
to look ahead and to plan our next moves 
in the field of vocational rehabilitation, I 
am sure that you, as experts in the field, 
already have many ideas. That’s why you 
are here at this conference—to voice them 
and share them and explore the possibili- 
ties of working toward their realization. 
Mine is a sympathetic voice in the U.S. 
Senate. In the remainder of my time on 
this occasion, I will discuss what I see ns 
some of the future dreams and goals in 
rehabilitation. 


Already the concept of the term “rehabil- 
itation” is broadening. It will continue to do 
80, as the meaning of the word “handi- 
capped” also become broader. I feel that 
Americans in general are becoming more 
aware of the fact that handicaps are not 
limited to obvious physical deformities, but 
also include such disabilities as mental ill- 
ness, and mental retardation, A person is 
handicapped if he had always lived in a 
culturally and economically poor environ- 
ment, or if he has a criminal record. A 
person is often handicapped because he is 
elderly. Partial handicaps, more often than 
not, become barriers to complete personal 
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fulfillment, stumbling blocks in the road to 


obtaining the help needed so that a handi- 
capped person can learn to achieve his po- 


tentials. Consider, for example, the skilled. 


worker who becomes disabled and must ac- 
cept a job that requires comparatively little 
skill and brings much lower pay. 

Just as Americans are beginning to rede- 
fine in broader terms the word “handi- 
capped,” we are beginning to change our at- 
titudes toward the handicapped. The 
handicapped are less and less frequently 
thought of as being those who lack talent 
to succeed. We are becoming aware of the 
large numbers of people among us who until 
now have not had an equal or an adjusted 
chance to share in the bounties of our Na- 
tion, We are beginning to realize that in- 
dividuals suffering from disabilities are un- 
necessarily unhappy. We are beginning to 
realize that the handicapped can take useful 
positions in our society and can, through 
gaining self-respect, lead happy lives. 

The field of vocational rehabilitation 
must capitalize on these changing attitudes 
in the general public. In the future, re- 
habilitation must expand its horizon and 
include all of these groups I have just 
mentioned—the educationally and environ- 
mentally handicapped, the mentally handi- 
capped, those with criminal backgrounds, 
the aged, and the partially handicapped. It 
should also begin to serve the needs of more 
disabled people whose employability is ques- 
tionable, or who have no need to be gain- 
fully employed, such as homemakers. 

Rehabilitation must begin to reach those 
groups whose needs in general have been 
overlooked. Rehabilitation should also be 
expanded to include all of the normally 
handicapped. No longer should Americans 
be content to know that public rehabilita- 
tion services are available only to a selected 
number of those whose needs require such 
services. 

In addition, the intensity and quality of 
services avallable need to be increased. 
Hopefully this will be assured through in- 
creased research and increased funds. More 
trained professions in the field of rehabili- 
tation are needed—as are innovations in 
methods. No counseling approaches ought 
to be developed and introduced. Nonvoca- 
tional and prevocational training, both aca- 
demic and nonacademic, should receive 
added attention. 

Preventive rehabliltation should be given 
strong emphasis in an effort to prevent the 
conditions which make rehabilitation neces- 
sary. The value of expansion in preventive 
rehabilitation becomes clear in light of the 
high incidence of premature births in our 
country. One out of ten babies born each 
year is premature, and half of them are 
handicapped in some way. 

Expansion in rehabilitation should not 
be liimted to an in-group activity. Your 
programs, it seems to me, could benefit 
through closer coordination with the serv- 
ice agencies and institutions which do work 
related to yours. There properly is emphasis 
on a total approch to many different prob- 
lems which face society. I feel that re- 
babllitation would profit by this approach 
also. Public education, health, welfare, and 
employment agencies are your natural allies. 
I favor the suggestion, for instance, that 
the public health service agencies be con- 
tracted to perform more of the followup ac- 
tivities in rehabilitation and to serve more 
of the chronically ill and disabled. Some 
State rehabilitation. agencies are already 
working with State education and labor au- 
thorities to bring vocational rehabiiltation 
under the umbrella of ald avallable to the 
handicapped through the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and the Manpow- 
er Development and Training Act, among 
others. Private and voluntary organizations 
and institutions serving the handicapped or 
the deprived would surely make effective 
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teammates, Closer coordination with uni- 
versities and colleges—particularly in con- 
ducting research and experimental projects 
would benefit the handicapped. The advice 
and help of employers should be sought 


with the assistance of the President's Com- 


mittee on the Employment of the Handi- 
capped. Labor unions have shown an active 
interest in taking a larger part in rehabiilta- 
tion activities. Various groups would be re- 
ceptive, I am sure, to an effort to undertake 
& more intensive information campaign. The 
general public needs to be better informed 
concerning the goals and services in rehabili- 
tation. 3 

Medical doctors also need to be kept bet- 
ter informed about the latest devices. and 
methods in rehabilitation. In sum, I be- 
lieve that if the efforts of those public and 
private organizations inyolved in rehabilita- 
tion were combined and coordinated to a 
higher degree, their impact would be sub- 
stantially increased. 

These projections for the future of reha- 
bilitation are not just dreams. They are 
trends for which the seeds are already being 
sown. I feel confident that they will grow 
and that before another decade has passed, 
new innovations will have been introduced. 

But progress is not automatic. Active 
leadership and the force of your combined 
imaginations, resources, and energies are 
necessary. I am gratified to be a U.S. Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, the State which is 
providing real leadership in the progress of 
rehabilitation. 

Last year was the sixth consecutive year 
in which West Virginia was the leading State 
in the Nation in per capita rehabilitations. 
Its average is 218 persons rehabilitated for 
every 100,000 in the State, compared to the 
national average of 70. Last year, one or 
more rehabilitative services were performed 
for 16,034 individuals in our State. 

Along with serving a large number of 
people, West Virginia remains a leader in 
innovation. Through much of the past 5- 
year period, the State program has included 
more operative projects than any other State. 
No less than 14 research and development 
projects were active in 1964. Many of these 
projects have been only in the areas of ex- 
pansion which I discussed—for mentally re- 
tarded, for persons over 55 years old, and 
for that one-third who have been rejected 
by the selective service. Also, there have 
been projects to develop a data collection 
system, to build community-based rehabili- 
tation centers, and to intensify training and 
research. West Virginia is instituting re- 
habilitation special education programs for 
the State's 10,000 mentally retarded public 
school children, in an attempt to prevent 
their dropping out of school. Also, there 
is planning for increased services for the 
chronically ill and for inmates at penal in- 
stitutions. 

Praise for West Virginia's programs cannot 
be offered without mention of the pioneering 
work in rehabilitation which has been ac- 
complished by the United Mine Workers. 

As a West Virginian, it is understandable 
that I enjoy recounting our State's accom- 
Plishments. It is also heartening to know 
that it is not the only State in this regional 
group which is leading in the field of rehabili- 
tation. While West Virginia ranks ist in 
the Nation in the rate per capita rehabili- 
tated, the District of Columbia is 2d, North 
Carolina is 3d, Kentucky is 8th, and Vir- 
ginia and the Virgin Islands are 14th and 
16th, respectively. And all of the members 
of this region rank in the top half of the 
Nation in persons rehabilitated per 100,000 
population. You have an impressive number 
of workshops in operation, and have under- 
taken special research and experimental proj- 
ects. The future record of rehabilitation in 
this region will surely be even more impres- 
sive than that of the past. 

I believe that, in the next decade, two new 
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trends will be emphasized in the field of 
rehabilitation—irst, expansion of activities, 
including numbers, kinds, and quality of 
services rendered—and, second, greater co- 
ordination of public and private organiza- 
tions in the profession to provide a total 
approach” to rehabilitation, It has been said 
that “rehabilitation is, essentially, an indi- 
vidualized approach to helping a handicapped 
individual solve his problems.” Let us hope 
that, in the years to come, the broadening 
concepts of “rehabilitation” and “handi- 
capped” and the progress that is made In the 
field will make this individualized approach 
to rehabilitation possible more completely for 
more people. 


Merchant Shipping Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 16 several mem- 
bers of the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee joined me in outlining 
the crisis which our country faces be- 
cause of the steady deterioration of our 
merchant shipping capability. 

Others before and since have dis- 
cussed this problem, and many of us 
have brought forth constructive propos- 
als for positive action, 

The need for action is highlighted in 
an article appearing today in the New 
York Times. The article follows: 
MERCHANT FLEET Unper 1939 Lever—Insri- 


TUTE NOTES CONTINUING REDUCTION 1N 
TONNAGE 


The continuing downward trend in pri- 
vately owned American merchant. shipping 
has reduced U.S. maritime strength to below 
the pre-World War II level, a leading ship- 
ping trade association said yesterday. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute 
reported that at the beginning of this year 
the private American merchant fleet con- 
sisted of 10,149,000 gross tons of shipping, 
In 1939, the American merchant marine ag- 
gregated approximately 11 million gross tons. 

In an annual research report on the status 
of the fleet, the group noted the “further 
erosion” of the fleet and cited these devel- 
opments: 

Since 1951, when it consisted of 1,264 
vessels of all types, the ficet has declined 
about 25 percent. 

U.S, waterborne foreign trade meanwhile, 
has risen 90 percent in the same period. 

America’s merchant marine has dimin- 
ished in numbers between 1951 and 1965 
while the world fleet, in the same period, 
increased by 61 percent. 

During the same period, cargo-carrying 
capacity of the world fleet rose by 141 per- 
cent while that of the U.S. fleet decreased by 
3.4 percent. 

As of January 1, 1966, the report noted, 
the fleet totaled 948 ships aggregating 10,- 
149,000 gross tons and had a combined cargo- 
carrying capacity of 14,111,000 deadweight 


It was composed of 27 passenger vessels 
of 405,000 groas tons (238,000 deadweight 
tons); 645 freighters of 7,747,000 deadweight 
tons and 276 tankers of 6,665,000 deadweight 
tons, 

TONNAGE IS DOWN 


For the first time in recent years, the 
1965 numerical decrease was accompanied 
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also by a net loss in tonnage—51,000 gross 
tons and 79,000 deadweight tons. 

Gross tonnage is a cubic interior meas- 
urement used for passenger vessels; dead- 
weight tonnage is the actual cargo-carrying 
capacity by weight. 

The only segment of the privately owned 
American merchant fleet that showed an in- 
crease was the bulk carrier fleet, which in- 
creased by 11 percent in 1965. This, com- 
pared with a worldwide rate of increase in 
bulk carrier tonnage of 233 percent. 

Another unfavorable aspect of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine picture, the institute 
found, was that of age. The average age of 
ships, it was noted, was slightly less than 
18 years. “Block obsolescence in the next 5 
years will be critical,” the organization de- 
clared. 


Breakfast Menu of Eggs and Brains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, there appeared in the Sunday 
Star of Washington, D.C., on April 3, 
1966, an excellent column entitled 
“Breakfast Menu of Eggs and Brains,” by 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the column be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

BREAKFAST MENU or Ecos AND BRAINS 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 

“Eggs and Brains’—there it was on the 
menu as we sat down for breakfast in the 
small town hotel. Ahead was a long day's 
motor driving demanding stamina of body 
and alertness of facilities. The morning pa- 
per was screaming its headlines. The radio 
was megaphoning the news of the world, 
colored by the bias of that particular com- 
mentator. The Niagara of impressions, which 
is the accepted and expected frame of exist- 
ence for moderns, had begun its bombard- 
ment of the senses. But, before heeding the 
call of the road with its changing scenery and 
constant hazard, there before us was the 
answered prayer of the morning meal Give 
us this day our daily bread.” Picking up 
the bill of fare we saw it offered a combina- 
tion order of “eggs and brains.” One could 
not restrain the remark that it would be a 
tremendous boon if in breakfast nooks and 
restaurants one could be furnished at the 
beginning of each day with both eggs and 
brains, But, it is the brain question which 
is paramount, In America there seems to be 
& plentiful supply of eggs, but there is an 

shortage of brains. Seemingly, mil- 
lions have declared a moratorium on think- 
ing. Realizing the contemporary surrender 
of independent mental processes to the mass 
manipulation of the radio and television, 
someone has observed that America is on 
the way to become all eyes and ears and no 
brains 


We are witnessing a deadening conformity 
of speech and thought which is almost auto- 
matic. We are producing a mass mind, stere- 
otyped as to tastes and standards, operating 
on snap judgments and arriving at verdicts 
withous hearing all the evidence. Advertis- 
ing appeals, moronic, pernicious, vulgarizing, 
are bound to have an evil influence on Amer- 
ican maners and morals, The modern visual 
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and auditory miracles hold in their potenti- 
alities a cornucopia of benefits. However, the 
elaborate cabinet which may adorn the living 
room often Is used as a deep freeze for brains. 

The danger of the present vogue is the ac- 
ceptation of insidious, cleverly phrased bro- 
mides, platitudes and shopworn slogans as 
substitutes for individual mental self-direc- 
tion and appraisal. No one can be a master 
of arts until he has mastered the art of think- 
ing. A keen observer of the contemporary 
scene remarks— The continual flood of 
words, sounds, and pictures is tending to 
slowly strangulate our inner mental stabiilty 
and critical judgment. We find ourselves in 
the position of the jackrabbit in the middle 
of a four-lane highway, with traffic moving 
Tull force in both directions.” 

A recent survey by a great Western univer- 
sity, among more than a thousand television 
owners, suggests that the ability to think, the 
most difficult of achievements and the most 
essential, and which is developed by medi- 
tation, conversation and reading, is allowed 
to atrophy in order to recline on an easy but 
deceptive couch, and makes the one who thus 
betrays his birthright a regimented slave, 
as truly as the robots of any iron realm, 

“It will be interesting to know just how 
the historians of the future will explain us. 
How in an age that boasted of science and 
intelligence, we spent more on liquor than 
on education—in a time that called for high 
thought, athletes and pugilists were higher 
paid than scientists—actors and funny men 
got more in a week than school teachers in 
a year—and, that in a time when civilization 
was being shaken to its foundations, the 
voices to which more ears are sometimes 
tuned on weekends than to all the prophets 
and preachers on the continent are the 
voices of ‘dummies.’” This suggests a sad 
comment on the national intelligence. 

One of the greatest preachers of this gen- 
eration exclaims—“A profound need of this 
country in general, and of religion in particu- 
lar, is dedicated brains.“ Paul describes those. 
in his day who had a “zeal for God, but not 
according to knowledge.” God calls for our 
heads.as well as our hearts. 

What is wanted in religion is men who will 
bring disciplined thinking powers to the serv- 
ice of the truth. The one innermost con- 
viction of the man of faith is that God is 
truth. The mind is not a secular machine, 
it is a sacred instrument with which man 
can think God’s thoughts after Him. No 
wonder that One who is the Light of Men 
made incandescent the first and great com- 
mandment— Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind.“ 

On the national menu there must be eggs 
and brains. And, on the religious agenda 
there must always be a petition for daily 
bread and also the exhortation— 


“To Thee, O God, we give our heart 
In many a high and holy strain; 
But grant us now to dodicate 
The sacred offering of our brain.” 


Bataan Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, Bataan 
and Corregidor are names which will live 
forever in American history. April 9 
marks the 24th anniversary of the fall 
of Bataan and Corregidor—a day to pay 
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tribute to the valiant performance of 
duty by American and Philippine soldiers 
who fought on for months after the out- 
break of World War II in the Pacific, 
thus giving the United States badly 
needed time for the rebuilding of its Pa- 
cific defenses. 

The island fortress of Corregidor is 
being converted into a national shrine 
to remind us of the sacrifices made in our 
behalf by the men who died there, or on 
the Bataan death march. Nearly $4 
million have been allocated by the United 
States and the Philippines to build this 
memorial that will consist of a museum, 
an auditorium, and a battlefield park. 
Completion of the memorial is scheduled 
for next year. 

The fall of Bataan and Corregidor 
must be remembered forever as one of 
the great occasions in our history of the 
display of valor. The death march which 
followed is part of one of the most tragic 
aeai in the history of human war- 

are. 

Bataan Day should have meaning for 
all of us. It should have meaning for all 
Americans for all time. 


President Johnson’s Program for Traffic 
Safety Discussed by Deputy Under 
Secretary for Transportation; Com- 
mittees of Senate Nearing Action on 
Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Public Works and 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce have recently been 
conducting hearings on their respective 
portions of the President's Traffic Safety 
Act of 1966. The Subcommittee on 
Roads of the Committee on Public Works 
is nearing completion of its hearings and 
will soon go into executive session on 
that portion of the legislation which is 
under its jurisdiction. The Committee 
on Commerce has terminated its hear- 
ings. 

During a recent meeting in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., at the Federal Regional 
Traffic Workshop, Lowell K. Bridwell, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Transporta- 
tion, US. Department of Commerce, 
made an informative and comprehensive 


statement on the President's traffic safety 


program. Mr. Bridwell, who was with 
Scripps-Howard newspapers prior to en- 
tering the Department of Commerce in 
1962, speaks with detailed knowledge of 
the administration’s policy and plans in 
this field. During the 4 years of his 
service in the Department of Commerce, 
Mr. Bridwell has moved up in the policy- 
making levels from Special Assistant to 
the Under Secretary to his present posi- 
tion as Deputy Under Secretary for 
Transportation. I know that he has the 
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confidence and respect of the members of 

the Public Works Committee and our 

Subcommittee on Roads with whom he 

has consulted on legislative matters. 

I commend to the attention of Sena- 
tors, Mr. Bridwell’s statement on the 
traffic safety program and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in its en- 
tirety in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS sy LOWELL K. BRIDWELL, DEPUTY 
ÜNDER SECRETARY FOR TRANSPORTATION, U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, PREPARED FOR 
DELIVERY AT THE SOUTHERN STATES-ARMED 
“ForCES-FEDERAL REGIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
WORKSHOP, AT CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The traffic safety problem in the United 
States Is entering a new era. 

President Johnson sent up to the Congress 
last week the Traffic Safety Act of 1966, the 
most comprehensive legislative program on 
the subject ever proposed by any state or 
any nation. 

The President views the tragedy on our 
highways as the gravest problem before this 
Nation—next to the war in Vietnam.” 

The Congress registered its intent last ses- 
sion with the enactment of the Baldwin 
amendment which aims at assuring the es- 
tablishment of effective traffic safety pro- 
grams in all the States within the next 
2 years. 

The legislation now before Congress rep- 
resents a logical next step which combines 
the objectives of the Baldwin amendment 
with a comprehensive attack on highway ac- 
cidents at all levels of Government, which 
offers substantial financial support to the 
effort, and promises a continuation of the 
splendid cooperation with private interests 
which have endured down through the years, 

In his transportation message to Congress, 
President Johnson noted predictions that 
this year’s traffic death toll might exceed 
50,000 and asserted: 

“No other necessity of modern life has 
brought more convenience to the American 
people—or more tragedy—than the automo- 
bile. 

“The carnage on the highways must be 
arrested. 

“As I said some weeks ago, we must replace 
suicide with sanity and anarchy with safety. 

“The weaknesses of our present highway 
safety program must be corrected: 

“Our knowledge of causes is grossly inade- 
quate. Expert opinion is frequently con- 
tradictory and confusing. 

“Existing safe programs are widely dis- 
persed. Government and private efforts pro- 
ceod separately, without effective coordina- 
tion. 

“There is no clear assignment of responsi- 
bility at the Federal level. 

“The allocation of our resources to high- 
way safety is inadequate. 

“Neither private industry nor Government 
officials concerned with automotive trans- 
portation have made safety first among their 
priorities.” 

President went on to conclude, “State and 
local resources are insufficient to bring about 
swift reductions in the highway death rate. 
The Federal Government must provide ad- 
ditional resources. Existing programs must 
be expanded. Pioneer work must begin in 
neglected areas.” 

President Johnson then spelled out the 
steps he is taking to strengthen safety meas- 
ures under existing law, and he urged the 

of new legislation in the form of the 
Traffic Safety Act of 1966. 

Let me first summarize briefly the steps 
being taken under existing authority, and 
then go into some detail on the proposed leg- 
istation, which includes new measures for 
implementing last year’s Baldwin amend- 
ment concerning State safety programs. 
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One of the first actions Mr. Johnson took 
as President on behalf of highway safety was 
his directive of March 1964, requesting the 
Secretary of Commerce to assist State and 
local governments in eliminating danger 
traps on roads and streets through the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program, Over 700 spot 
improyement projects to correct highway 
hazards have been programed to date, and 
the Bureau of Public Roads now is urging 
States to identify and eliminate all high- 
hazard conditions on Federal-aid roads by 
1969. The Bureau is thinking in the range 
of $2 billion for such safety improvements 
over the next 4 years—with the costs shared 
equally by State and Federal Governments. 
I will not dwell longer on the value of spot 
improvements, because Harry Stark, the Bu- 
reau’s regional engineer in Atlanta, came 
here to discuss this very subject. 

Let me just say that building £ into 
our roads is one of the most effective means 
now at hand for reducing accidents, injuries, 
and deaths. The best example is the Inter- 
state Highway System, whose safety-designed 
freeways should save the lives this year alone 
of at least 4,000 persons who would be killed 
if they had to travel on conventional roads. 

Meanwhile, while we are pursuing this ap- 
proach to safety through the Federal-State 
highway program, President Johnson has 
moved on a number of fronts to strengthen 
the Federal effort: 

He will assign responsibility for coordi- 
nating Federal highway safety programs to 
the Secretary of Commerce, who is to estab- 
lish a major highway safety unit within his 
Department. These responsibilities ulti- 
mately are to be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

The President has requested increased 
funds for research, accident data collection, 
improved medical service, driver education 
and testing, and traffic control technology. 

He has directed the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in cooperation with 
the Secretary of Commerce, immediately to 
initiate projects to demonstrate techniques 
for more effective emergency care and trans- 
portation. These projects are to be carried 
out in full cooperation with the State, local, 
and private officials. 

To gain a better understanding of the 
causes of highway accidents, the President 
has asked the Secretary of Commerce to es- 
tablish accident investigation teams. 

To make Government vehicles safer, he 
has asked the Administrator of General 
Services in cooperation with the Secretary 
of Commerce, to begin a detailed study of 
the additional vehicle safety features that 
should be added to the Federal fleet. 

All these measures, as I indicated, are in 
addition to the legislation the President is 
seeking. This legislation would set up a 6- 
year program ‘financed with $700 million in 
Federal funds. 

Under the administration bill, the program 
would consist of three basic components. 

First, it would set up Federal grants to as- 
sist the States in developing their own com- 
prehensive highway safety programs under 
standards approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, as contemplated by the Baldwin 
amendmont. 

In addition, Federal funds would be avail- 
able to carry on direct research in all aspects 
of highway safety at the Federal level, in- 
cluding support for training grants and 
scholarships to institutions throughout the 
country. 

Second, it would authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce (or ultimately, the Secretary 
of Transportation) to prescribe nationwide 
mandatory safety performance standards for 
all vehicles and their components if he finds 
that voluntary standards are not satisfac- 
tory. 

And third, it would provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national highway safety re- 
search and test center. 


Let us turn, then, to the first component, 
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the support for State highway safety pro- 
grams. 

As you know, the Baldwin amendment 
enacted last summer, as part of Public Law 
89-139, declares that each State should have 
a highway safety program (in accordance 
with uniform standards approved by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

As President Johnson commented when he 
signed it into law, The approach provided is 
in keeping with the traditional Federal- 
State relationship through which the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program has operated so 
successfully. It recognizes the primary re- 
sponsibility of the States for highway safety 
and at the same time acknowledges the Fed- 
eral Government's responsibility to lead and 
coordinate.” 

The legislation now proposed by the Prest- 
dent is designed to improve on the concept 
of the Baldwin amendment and to effectively 
carry out its intent. 

The law, as it now stands, depends on vol- 
untary participation by the States. It pro- 
vides neither penalties for nonparticipation 
nor financial ald for implementing various 
State safety activities. It sets an effective 
date for implementation of December 31, 1967, 
and Congress has expressed its intent to ex- 
amine the extent of voluntary compliance to 
determine if further legislation is needed. 

The administration bill reads as follows: 

“The Secretary shall encourage and assist 
each of the States to establish a highway 
safety program designed to reduce traffic ac- 
cidents and deaths, injuries, and property 
damage resulting therefrom, Such programs 
should be in accordance with uniform stand- 
ards approved by the Secretary which stand- 
ards shall include, but not be limited to, 
provisions for an effective accident record 
system, measures calculated to improve driver 
performance, vehicle safety, highway design 
and maintenance, traffic control and surveil- 
lance of traffic for detection and correction of 
high or potentially high accident locations.” 

Thus the bill provides the foundation for 
a cooperative system involving States proj- 
ects; and like the Baldwin amendment is 
broad enough to cover all areas in which 
State participation through comprehensive 
program is desired. 

To provide Federal grant assistance, the 
bill would authorize $40 million for fiscal year 
1967, and a total of $420 million for the 6- 
year period ending in fiscal year 1972. 

During this same period, $160 million is 
authorized to permit the Secretary to sup- 
port research in direct Federal safety pro- 
grams. 

The bill provides that 75 percent of the 
funds authorized will be apportioned among 
the States on the basis of population and 25 
percent as the Secretary deems appropriate. 
This would give the Secretary flexibility to 
provide additional moneys to States which 
have particularly promising innovative proj- 
ects or to any State with a pressing need to 
improve on or another aspect of its total 
program. 

It is intended that the same procedures 
which apply to the financial administration 
of the Federal-aid primary highway program 
be used in the Federal-aid highway safety 
program. Thus, a Federal-State matching 
program on a 50-50 basis, would be created 
for safety projects, The Federal Govern- 
ment would not attempt, however, to match 
all funds spent by the States. Because of 
financial limitations, Federal assistance 
would be more in the nature of seed money, 
or startup money, 

As in the case of the Federal-aid highway 
program, Federal assistance would be dis- 
persed from the Highway Trust Fund. 
Funds for safety programs, however, would 
not come from revenues currently dedicated 
to the highway program. It is the adminis- 
tration’s intention to earmark I percent of 
the manufacturer's excise tax on new auto- 
mobiles, which has gone to the general fund, 
to be used for financing safety and beauti- 
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fication programs through the trust fund. 
Should additional funds be needed for safety 
and beautification, they would be appro- 
priated to the trust fund from the general 
fund. 


Another provision in the administration 


bill, related to State safety programs, would 
broaden the coverage of the National Driver 
Register Service. As you know, this regis- 
ter, maintained by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, contains names submitted by the 
States of drivers whose licenses have been 
withdrawn for one of two reasons—for 
drunken driving, or for convictions resulting 
from a fatal accident. The new provision 
would open the register to names of individ- 
uals whose licenses have been denied or 
withdrawn for any reason, except a with- 
drawal for less than 6 months based on 
habitual violation. 

The driver register, incidentally, is proving 
to be a popular service, with search requests 
from the States now being handled at a rate 
of more than 800,000 a month. 

I have outlined the general provisions of 
the administration bill with regard to State 
safety programs. Before going on to the 
other features of the bill, however, I think 
we might review briefly where we stand with 
respect to the present law of the land, mean- 
ing the Baldwin amendment. 

The first task here is clearly that of de- 
veloping standards, This is no small under- 
taking, as I am sure you will recognize. In 
this task, the Bureau of Public Roads has 
been working to date chiefiy with the na- 
tional organizations of public officials hav- 
ing principal legal responsibility for highway 
safety. These are the American Association 
of State Highway Officials, the American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
and the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. Preparations now are being made 
to substantially enlarge this area of con- 
tacts, and many national organizations will 
be consulted, together with appropriate ofi- 
cials at the State level. M 

The standards to be derived will there- 
fore be the synthesis of the thinking of many 
responsible and informed individuals and 
groups. Several things can be forecast now 
about these standards. For one thing, this 
is not a static situation, and the standards 
will be evolving standards, subject to change 
and improvement as time passes. Also, we 
can promise you they will not be arbitrary 
in nature. Evidence of this is given by the 
method for development, which I just out- 
lined. Closely allied to this ls the fact that 
they will be realistic standards, because no 
useful purpose would be served by standards 
which were other than realistic. Finally, 
they will be supportable standards—sup- 
portable by research and experience which 
demonstrates that they are useful from the 
standpoint of preventing accidents and in- 
juries. 

The potential scope of the standards, as I 
indicated earlier, is quite extensive—covering 
accident records systems, driver education, 
examination, and licensing; the vehicle 
equipment, performance, registration, and 
inspection; highway design and mainte- 
mance; traffic engineering; trafic control; 
laws, courts, and police; traffic surveillance to 
detect and correct potentially hazardous con- 
ditions; manpower and training; emergency 
communications, and emergency medical 
services. 

Walle it is premature to attempt to dis- 
cuss specific standards that may result, there 
are a number of areas which are almost cer- 
tain to be included. An example Is that of 
standards on uniform rules of the road—the 
operating rules for drivers which say, for 
instance, that cars should be driven on the 
right-hand side of the highway and which 
provide for certain standard methods of in- 
dicating an intention to turn. I believe that 
everyone recognizes that the driving habits 
cf motorists do not change as they cross 
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State boundaries, and of all the possible 
areas for a uniform standard, this seems one 
of the most . The Uniform Vehicle 
Code provides such a standard now. 


area of uniformity of 
markings. Here, as in the case of uniformity 
of driving rules, we have already made sub- 
stantial progress and we possess a current 
standard, the Manual on Uniform Traffic 
Control Devices. It may not be perfect, but 
it gives us a base on which to build. Un- 
fortunately, even this manual is far from 
being generally implemented. 

In some other areas, there are existing 
standards which may not be as generally 
accepted as these two just mentioned, but 
which can provide at least a starting point. 

It is important to stress the fact that 
many of our current highway safety pro- 
grams have been guided largely by profes- 
sional Judgments and by logical but many 
times untested It will be 
necessary to exercise caution so as not to 
advance national standards too rapidly in 
areas of uncertainty. As a result, the ini- 
tial standards under this law may not go as 
far in certain areas as some of us would 
like to see them go. 

The Secretary of Commerce has stated re- 
peatedly that a greatly expanded program 
of research and development will be required, 
and the ultimate refinement of these stand- 
ards may have to wait for these research 
findings or for additional empirical evidence 
as to the effectiveness of various programs 
and countermeasures. 

As an indication of this recognized need 
for expanded research, the President's budget 
for fiscal 1967 calls for increased expenditures 
for safety research regardless of the adoption 
of the proposed Traffic Safety Act. 

I would like to return now to other pro- 
visions of that bill. 

Through this bill the Federal Government 
would assume responsibility for assuring 
that vehicles sold and used in interstate 
commerce are manufactured, and equipped 
to provide optimum safety—to minimize 
both the possibility and the severity of 
accidents. 

The bill would give the Secretary of Trans- 
portation (or Commerce) authority to in- 
vestigate and to develop safety performance 
criteria for automotive vehicles and their 
components. 

The Secretary would have authority to es- 
tablish mandatory Federal safety perform- 
ance standards for motor vehicles and equip- 
ment, but not for 2 years following enact- 
ment of the bill—thus providing Industry an 
opportunity to establish standards volun- 
tarily. 

After 2 years, the Secretary could issue 
standards if he finds: (a) no vehicle safety 
standard exists, (b) existing performance 
standards provide Inadequate safety protec- 
tion, (c) existing performance standards are 
not based on all necessary measurements, or 
(d) there is insufficient compliance with 
existing performance standards to achieve 
adequate safety. 

Any Federal performance standard issued 
by the Secretary would preempt a similar 
State standard. 

Performance standards would be manda- 
tory on manufacturers not less than 180 days 
and not more than 2 years after issuance; 
and they could be enforced by injunction, 
seizure, and civil penalties. 

Standards would apply to vehicles im- 
ported into the United States, as well as 
those manufactured here. 

I want to emphasize that the standards 
we are discussing here are concerned with 
performance criteria, not with hardware. 
Certainly, the Government has no desire to 
supervise vehicle design, nor does it wish 
to stifle innovation, nor docs it want to stymie 
impromements by “locking in“ a specified 
piece of equipment—as happened, for in- 
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stance, in the case of certain State safety 
glass standards. Rather, the Federal con- 
cern should be limited exclusively to per- 
formance. It should be concerned, for ex- 
ample, with the measurable performance of 
a braking system, not with the particular 
type of brakes employed. The situation is 
analogous to building codes. You could 
specify in your code for office building walls 
a certain thickness of a certain type of 
brick, or you could specify the minimum 
load-carrying characteristics of structural 
members of the wall and leave the builder 
free to choose his own materials and design 

Ideally, Federal vehicle safety standards 
would never be needed. Continuing tech- 
nological improvement by the manufactur- 
ers should be translated into increasingly 
safer vehicles. But the administration's 
bill will assure purchasers, who cannot read- 
ily evaluate the safety of a modern vehicle, 
that all vehicles in the future are built, and 
equipped to provide the greatest safety that 
is technically and reasonably justified. 

The greatest competence within this field 
today is, of course, within the auto Industry, 
To assume its responsibility under this legis- 
lation, the Government must increase its 
competence, and to this end the President is 
proposing the creation of a National High- 
way Research and Test Facility. 

This facility, along with expansion of re- 
search generally into the causes and effects 
of traffic accidents, would give the Govern- 
ment the capabllity it needs for the sound 
and methodical development of standards in 
all areas of the safety problem—and for the 
development of improvement in the high- 
way-vehicle system which will make motor- 
ing safer for all Americans. 

The President is seeking $3 million in fis- 
cal 1967 to plan the research and test facil- 
ity. In addition, his bill calls $48 million 
over the 6-year period to carry out the ve- 
hicle performance standards provisions; plus 
$10 million in 1967 and $160 million in the 
6-year period for additional traffic safety 
research, 

These funds would permit the Secretary to 
support research within the various depart- 
ments of the Federal Government and with- 
out, through grants to State and local au- 
thorities, institutions, and individuals. He 
also could support training and fellowship 
programs and demonstration projects. The 
national highway research center, in addition 
to providing facilities for interdisciplinary 
research, would also provide a national acci- 
dent data center to help guide future re- 
search and operational programs. 

I believe the President has proposed an 
aggressive highway safety program, one that 
is equal to the gravity of the problem before 
us. It calls for a cooperative effort both be- 
tween public and private interests and be- 
tween all levels of government. It asks all 
of us to accept our share of the responsibility 
for solving what has become the Nation's 
most serious public health problem, and it 
offers us a practical and effective plan to 
tackle that problem—to the benefit of all of 
us. 


Preserving Our Natural Beauty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 
Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the Er- 
win Record, Erwin, Tenn., recently made 
a concrete suggestion on how we can pre- 
serve the natural beauty of our Nation. 
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The paper did not advocate big Fed- 
eral spending; in fact, it did not even 
mention it. 

The proposal is a simple one, based on 
individual responsibility, and I think 
that we should take note of it here, and 
that it should be brought to the attention 
of all our citizens. å 
NATURAL BEAUTY PRESERVATION Is JOB FOR 

EVERYONE 

Why should you be interested in the 
beauty of our roadsides, farms, parks, and 
cities? 

The answer to this question les in the fact 
that what you see affects you and how you 
live. Natural beauty is inspiring and is ap- 
preciated by everyone. But we have been 
letting it slip away from us. It is time to 
stop the downward trend and make the few 
changes that are necessary in order to create 
and keep the natural beauty of this country. 

First, we need to stop littering of high- 
‘ways and parks. You may notice that once 
an area is clean, the majority of people will 
keep it clean, We need to assist with re- 
moval or screening of junkyards. Somehow 
it is depressing to see piled by the road the 
earlier cars not much different from the one 
you now take pride in driving. 

Communities need to give a little more at- 
tention to mowing of weeds, clean highways, 
and attractive homes. Again, when things 
look good, most people will keep them that 
way. 


If Thomas Jefferson Came Back Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an extremely 
interesting piece of fiction with a non- 
fictional point, by Lowell B. Mason, 
which appears in the April issue of Na- 
tion's Business. 

Mr. Mason, a personal friend of mine 
for many years and one with a distin- 
guished record in public service, enjoys 
a well-deserved reputation as a thought- 
ful and effective storyteller. His imagi- 
native night time encounter with 
Thomas Jefferson, in the great memorial 
erected in his name on the edge of Wash- 
ington’s Tidal Basin, is both enjoyable 
and provocative reading. In the face of 
Jefferson's observation, “That govern- 
ment is best which governs least.“ it is 
easy to imagine the dismay with which 
our third President might view the cor- 
rosive influence of big government to- 
day. 

“If Thomas Jefferson Came Back To- 
day” is a fascinating story and deserves 
the attention of the American public. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
es follows: 

Ir THOMAS JEFFERSON CAME Back TODAY 

(By Lowell B. Mason) 

(Norx— Lowell B. Mason, the author, is a 
distinguished former member of the Federal 
Trade Commission, a lover of history, a war- 
rior against bureaucracy, and a noted story- 
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(Here he describes a midnight encounter 
with the ghost of Thomas Jefferson, who calls 
for a new declaration of independence from 
the shackles on free enterprise today. 

(Mr. Mason has served in both legislative 
and executive branches of government, and at 
National, State, and local levels of govern- 
ment. 

(He was also counsel for the National Re- 
covery Revenue Board and the U.S. Senate's 
Interstate Commerce Subcommittee. 

(He wrote the book, The Language of 
Dissent.“) 

It was a soft April night. By the time I 
arrived, the Jefferson Memorial was de- 
serted. I parked and strode up the broad, 
marble steps. Back of me the dark Tidal 
Basin twinkled in the reflected lights of the 
Washington sky. In front loomed the great 
white dome. 

I stood at the entrance all alone, in a for- 
est of gigantic stone columns. 

Ground fog clung in silvery layers to the 
steps and lower pedestal of the memorial. 
Inside, a particularly thick mist swirled at 
the foot of Jefferson's huge bronze statue. 

In its midst stood someone in a long black 
academic gown, wearing a curled wig simi- 
lar to those worn by barristers and attorneys 
in colonial times. 

The figure turned toward me and leveled 
its piercing grey eyes on me. I advanced and 
held out my hand. Mr. Jefferson, I be- 
lieve?” 

He smiled. 

“What do you think of your statue, Mr. 
President?” 

“Excellent, excellent," he replied. “And I 
like the style of the building—modesty 
keeps me from praising it too much.” 

We both laughed. The architects who 
designed it had adapted the style he, an 
architect in his own right, used when he 
built his home, Monticello. 

“And I admire the idea of putting excerpts 
from my writings in the panels on the walls. 
There are two phrases I like especially: 

I know but one code of morality for men 
whether acting singly or collectively’ and 
‘That government is best which governs 
least.’ 

“The first is here on the wall. 

“The second? Perhaps a sense of delicacy 
persuaded the builder (the greatest and 
omnipotent government in the world) to 
leave it off. 

“The present-day liberals have built the 
largest centrally controlled bureaucracy in 
the world. You can hardly expect them to 
like the old-fashioned maxim, "The least 
governed the best.“ 

“Though these men may hate to admit it, 
the private enterprise system most closely 
resembles the framework of government your 
forefathers established,” he said as he gazed 
out across the misty tidal basin. 

“The right of the customer to make his 
own cholce is the democratic principle by 
which your executive and legislators are 
chosen. But the storekeeper also has a right 
which is quite undemocratic, Even if 51 per- 
cent of his customers want to take his goods 
and pass them out the windows to their 
favorites in the back alley, they cannot do it. 

“The checks and balances of the competi- 
tive market are as inviolable as the checks 
and balances in the Constitution of the 
United States should be. In the free market, 
the responsibility for the individual's welfare 
rests on his own endeavor. And no honest 
merchant ever lived who took from his cus- 
tomers according to their ability and gave to 
others according to their need. 

“Your midnight visit to me here reminds 
me of a similar midnight experience I had 
when in Paris nearly 200 years ago. Lafayette 
and a group of French patriots came to me 
for advice.” 

We settled ourselves as comfortably as a 
stone bench allows and here is the story Mr. 
Jefferson told: 
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T shall never forget that night some 200 
years ago; cold, windy, wet, snowy. Paris 
weather can be very disagreeable in February. 
In those days the American Government fur- 
nished no mansions for its ambassadors 
across the seas. I rented the best my own 
pocket could afford. The Hotel de Langeac 
was a big old house; high ceilings, thick walls, 
with tall French windows looking out on the 
Champs Elysées. 

“It was midnight. I was in my study, 
expecting the visitors. Petit, the butler 
(whom I had brought from America), moved 
silently about the room, stirring the fire, 
setting out wine glasses, decanters of maderia 
and lighting candles. 

The Marquis de Lafayette had asked me to 
receive a few of his friends. Lafayette, the 
man who with a paltry 1,200 New England 
Minutemen saved Virginia from the ravages 
of the British—the man who now that I was 
ambassador constantly counseled and aided 
me in my diplomatic affairs, wanted me to 
meet a few friends? Of course. 

“I stood watching in the dark alcove be- 
tween the curtains and the window. 

“The snow had stopped. In front of me 
lay the Champs Elysées, shrouded in white 
save for the black iron palings at the ends, 
The street lamps swinging in the wind gave 
a feeble, flickering light to the scene. 

“Presently a cartriage—two carriages— 
drew up tothe door. There was the Marquis; 
there was Barnave, a handsome young law- 
yer who was already rivaling Mirabeau's 
oratory (for this quality he lost his head 
on the guillotine 3 years later). There 
was Moumir; a judge from Grenoble, Alex- 
andre Lameth and others whose names I 
forget. 

“I greeted them; chairs were drawn close 
to the fire, glasses filled. 

Monsleur Ambassador,’ said the judge 
from Greenoble, ‘tell us of conditions as you 
see them here.’ 

“It is the best of times, I replied wryly. 

FRANCE ON THE BRINK 


“*You have a happy king on your throne. 
Every day when he awakens, four footmen in 
powdered wigs, embroidered coats, and gold 
lace serve him chocolate in bed. He hunts 
with his hounds all morning, drinks with his 
courtiers all afternoon, and sleeps with whom 
he pleases all night. Two hundred thousand 
troops stand ready to guard the safety of His 
Most Serene Christian Majesty. His dear 
wife—brilliant, beautiful, and so witty; her 
reply to the Abbé Arnoud, when he told her 
the people cried for bread, will go down in 
history as the bon mot of the era: What, no 
bread? Then let them eat cake.” 

Merchants catering to the carriage trade 

are swamped with orders for lace, perfumes, 
fine silk and inordinate amounts of wine, 
beef, mutton, coffee and all the other niceties 
of life that betoken a well-fed, privileged 
class. 
To monsiecur’s eyes it is fair indeed, but 
through the eyes of a common citizen of 
America, it is the worst of times. Have you 
ever visited the faubourg of Saint Antoine? 
No need to—for even the stylish streets of 
the privileged flare up with the sores of revo- 
lution, 

was standing one evening last week in 
front of the Club de Valois, waiting for my 
Carriage. A mob of sans-culottes came 
marching down the street. On the end of a 
pikestaff was the head of M. de Foulon, one 
of the king’s ministers, his naked body 
dragged behind. 

His Majesty's government, despite all its 
apparent means of strength, is fast crumbling 
from waste, mismanagement, oppression, and 
debt.” 

“Suddenly ashamed at my own frankness I 
stopped short. i 

“Save for the howling wind outside and the 
crackling fire within there was deathly si- 
lence. 
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“And then young Alexandre Lameth, a 
nobleman, prominent in the Club des 
Jacobins (this was before popular consensus 
put Robespierre at its head) spoke up, ‘Mon- 
sieur Ambassador, we know everything you 
say is true, and we know we can stop this 
madness only if we adopt a constitution that 
protects the liberties of all. Tomorrow I 
shall renounce my titles and prerogatives. 
And if you will tell us what measures in 
your own system of government are best 
fitted to our present need, I shall propose 
them to our constituent assembly in Ver- 
sailles’."* 

Pausing in his story, Mr. Jefferson arose 
from the stone bench we were sitting on 
and stood over me. 

Don't get up.“ he said, “just turn your 
head slightly and read the last. sentence on 
the panel directly behind you.” 

It said: 

“I know but one code of morality for men 
whether acting singly or collectively.” 

“Mr. Jefferson, I don't see the relevance.” 

“What I said to M. Lameth has never been 
recorded. Lafayette and his friends came to 
my house for what you call an off-the-record 
conference. But its import can be seen from 
items in my diary and elsewhere. 

“What I said had nothing to do with the 
price of bread; nor did I speak but casually 
of the waste and profligacy of the French 
Government that in 1776 was in debt 37 mil- 
lion livres. I was not speaking of their 
financial bankruptcy, but of the moral bank- 
ruptcy that attends any nation which has a 
double standard of morals, setting one group 
above another. I told them there should be 
but one code for all. This they did not have. 
Louis allowed his favorites to Impose the 
corvée, use lettres de cachet, profit from the 
collection of taxes and put peasants to the 
inquisition. 

“This absolute power of the favorites abso- 
lutely corrupted the favorites. 

“If it hadn't been for diplomatic immu- 
nity, Tm sure Louis XVI would have clapped 
me in the Bastille for my frankness, along 
with the worthy patriots who came to my 
house. As it was, they all went to the guillo- 
tine (except Lafayette and one other who 
escaped). They were sent not by Louis, but 
by the democratic consensus they espoused.” 

THE CORVEE AGAIN 

Again I interrupted. “What do our busi- 
nessmen care about the French corvée? I 
know the corvée forced a man to donate a 
certain number of days each year (or pay the 
equivalent in cash) to some overlord for the 
privilege of working. But in America every- 
body has the right to work without paying 
tribute to anyone.“ 

“Everybody?” asked Mr. Jefferson. 

“Well, in 19 States they can; and several 
State constitutions guarantee it.” 

“The liberals have promised to impose the 
corvée here in America, haven't they?” asked 
Mr. Jefferson. 

“I suppose so, if you want to put it that 
way. You also said something about trial 
by jury. You know everybody in America 
has the right of trial by jury. Due process 
interposes a Judge and a judicial proceeding 
between the citizen and the coercion of the 
state. It is done so that an objective mind 
might weigh the facts before assessing a pen- 
alty or inflicting a burden. 

“The right to punish is too precious to en- 
trust to those whose job it is to prosecute.” 

Mr. Jefferson smiled. “So far as your 
businessman is concerned, isn’t your Federal 
Trade Commission policeman, judge, and jury 
combined?” 

“Well, Mr. Jefferson, we are supposedly a 
nation on the move. We can't be bothered 
with the law's cumbersome delays. Certainly 
you don’t mean to say your criticism of Louis 
XVI's lettres de cachet and inquisition ap- 
plies to us?” 
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“Not if you are a burglar, a bank robber, 
a Senator, a Congressman, a professor, or 
anyone else not engaged in interstate com- 
merce. But if you are a businessman, watch 
out. You may be put to the inquisition, 
and your company may be subjected to a 
$100 a day penalty if you fail to respond 
promptly. The Federal Trade Commission 
has so ruled. 

“As for lettres de cachet, in some States 
a businessman may be held without benefit 
of counsel and without trial by a govern- 
ment agent (not a policeman) until he 
answers questions pertaining to the economy. 

“You know.“ Mr. Jefferson went on, “some 
politicians who publicly cry for the illiter- 
ate's right to vote, privately confide in the 
bosom of their own intellectual gatherings, 
‘only the elite are fit to govern.’ Politicians 
pay the price of hypocrisy for election, just 
as employees of corporations pay the price 
of silent acquiescence for Government con- 
tracts. 

“Why shut the door on all voices except 
consensus? Is it for fear one’s soul might 
hear and come out and make a scene?” 

Mr. Jefferson was obviously moved. As I 
looked over his bent shoulders, the tall white 
pillars of the entrance made a frame for 
the sharp, white needle of the Washington 
Monument, against the blue-black sky, 

FACING LOUIS XVI’S PROBLEMS 

Mr. Jefferson continued: “It is the best 
of times. You are producing goods and serv- 
ices at the rate of well over $700 billion this 
year. When the Great Society has reached 
the apex of material utility, man will have 
gained the whole world. He may be rich in 
everything but himself. 

“Yet it is the worst of times. America 
faces many of the same problems today that 
beset France in the days of Louis XVI. Then 
the monarchy was engaged in creating its 
own decadence. Today the Great Society 
is democratizing decadence. Your liberal 
consensus is pouring out many billions of 
dollars a year—much of it on 252 separate 
welfare programs, yet the number of Illegiti- 
mate births in the last decade is more than 
half the entire population of America when 
I was born. 

“Your population is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, but crime is increasing four 
times faster than your population—juvenile 
crime, five times faster. In New York City, 
public housing furnishes the disadvantaged 
with apartments costing $15,000 each, with 
tree-lined malls, playgrounds, and the other 
amenities of gracious living. And with more 
police protection assigned to it than the rest 
of the city, it has a crime rate even higher. 

“The businessman hates the increasing 
role of government in the marketplace, with 
its political favoritism—playing one man 
against the other; its double standard of 
morals—subsidies, grants-in-aid, benefac- 
tions for some, paid by taxes from others; 
exceptions from antitrust laws for some, 
jails for others. g 

"When I was Vice President of the United 
States, we sent a peace mission to France— 
Gerry, Pinckney, and Marshall. 

“Talleyrand’s brokers, referred to in “the 
public prints as Messrs. X, Y, and Z, sought 
to obtain a bribe from them. The public 
indignation at the attempt to obtain a bribe 
from American officials was overwhelming. 

“But today secret bribery, with millions 
of unvouchered funds, is an important part 
of the State Department’s foreign policy. 
Debate either by Congress or the man on the 
street centers not around its morality, but 
are you getting your money's worth?” 

With that, Mr. Jefferson bowed to me, 
turned and slowly made his way across the 
marble floor. His academic robe, his white 
combed wig, his stately figure, all proclaimed 
here, indeed, was a great and historic fig- 
ure. 
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Once again the fog drifted in and circled 
about the base of the bronze statue, 

A faint glow showed in the east. Mr. Jef- 
ferson walked slowly toward it. 

He turned and faced me sternly for the 
last time: 

“Your Founding Fathers gave you a re- 
public, which guarantees a division and 
balancing of authority as opposed to the 
concentration of power of a king in a mon- 
archy, of a demagog in a pure democracy or 
in an overzealous court. 

“Tell our friends that until there is but 
one code of morality for men whether act- 
ing singly or collectively, that Government 
is best which governs least.” 

A silvery mist gathered about him. He 
was gone. 


Joseph A. Corgan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, too often 
the distinguished careers of our fine civil 
servants pass unnoticed, and they come 
to mind only when we need help or ad- 
vice. Occasionally, however, a man may 
be so distinguished in his work that time 
is taken to applaud his excellence, and 
to give him the recognition which he so 
richly deserves. 

Yesterday, in the Department of the 
Interior, Joseph A. Corgan, the head of 
the Anthracite Division was so honored. 
Here is a fine man, the father of a won- 
derful family, who has worked 26 long 
years in the Bureau of Mines. He has 
become a friend of mine since my coming 
to the Congress. He has shown a pro- 
found understanding of the problems of 
my people in the anthracite area, and 
has done his best to expedite programs 
to help them in their need. To see him 
honored by receiving a gold medal and 
a citation for distinguished service was 
indeed one of the great pleasures of my 
life. With your permission, I will ap- 
pend here the citation accorded Mr. 
Corgan in recognition of outstanding 
service in conserving and developing the 
Nation’s resources: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington. 
CITATION FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE: 
JOSEPH A. CORGAN 

In recognition of outstanding service in 
conserving and developing the Nation's re- 
sources. 

Mr. Corgan's career with the Bureau of 
Mines started in 1940 in Washington, D.C. 
Today, as Chief of the Division of Anthra- 
cite, he has displayed remarkable ability in 
carrying out responsibilities brought to the 
Department by passage of the Federal Mine 
Water Control Act, which brought responsi- 
bility for administration of mine drainage, 
mine subsidence, and other resource and 
public health and safety projects. Adminis- 
tration of the program and direction of re- 
search on anthracite called for great tact 
and resourcefulness owing to the fact that 
interests of citizens groups, county and mu- 
nicipal authorities, industrial representa- 
tives, Federal legislators, and departmental 
Officials were often conflicting. Mr. Corgan 
displayed the utmost objectivity in resolving 
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the many pressing problems brought to him 
by his Bureau responsibilities and his emi- 
nent and dedicated service may be measured 
by considering that he has directed to com- 
pletion 27 drainage projects with no adverse 
criticism. These projects have prevented 
3 billion gallons of water annually from en- 
tering mines which would have later been 
discharged into streams in an acid state. 
Currently, public health and safety projects 
are in progress and when completed will pre- 
serve schools, churches, utilities, and human 
lives from mine subsidence. Mr. Corgan has 
responded to the Nation’s needs by congerv- 
ing its resources through service of the high- 
est degree and in recognition of this, the 
Department of the Interior bestows its Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Payments and Irflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
ord the balance-of-payments editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on April 2. 

This editorial clearly points out the 
dilemma, caused by the rising tide of in- 
flation in this country and restrictions 
placed on the investment policy of Amer- 
ican firms. U.S. industry is forced to in- 
vest its dollars in this country. If nat- 
ural economic forces were permitted to 
act, some of this money would be invested 
abroad, thereby dampening the infia- 
tionary spiral. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAYMENTS AND INFLATION 

Commerce Secretary John T. Connor re- 
ports that American companies, following the 
injunctions of the administration's voluntary 
balance-of-payments program, reduced their 
direct foreign investments In the latter part 
of 1965. Perhaps this news will impress 
skeptics, especially those in Western Europe, 
who doubted that the Government would re- 
duce the outflow of investment funds by per- 
suasion, But it is hardly to be welcomed by 
those who are concerned about this coun- 
try's balance-of-payments position over the 
long run and the immediate threat of do- 
mestic Inflation. 

For 1965 the outflow for direct foreign in- 
vestments is estimated at $3.3 billion, but the 
income or receipts from direct investments 
were $4.1 billion, thus leaving a surplus of 
$0.8 billion. That surplus, however, serious- 
ly understates the contribution of direct in- 
vestments to this country’s balance-of-pay- 
ments position. As direct investments in- 
crease, exports also rise as American com- 
panies supply equipment and semifinished 
products to their overseas affiliates, 

By restricting the outflow of capital funds 
and compelling American affillates to finance 
abroad at very high costs, the Government 
may be able to reduce the overall payments 
dofleit. But the gain, if any, will be short 
lived. By reducing the volume of direct for- 
elgn investment below the desired level, the 
Government is compelling American enter- 
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prise to forgo profitable ventures. Lost in- 
vestment opportunities—and the exports that 
would have resulted from them—will weaken 
this country’s payments position in the fu- 
ture, 

Restricting the outflow of direct investment 
funds also conflicts with the Government's 
efforts to check inflationary pressures. Cor- 
porate funds that cannot flow overseas where 
prospective profit rates are higher will be in- 
vested in this country at a time when the 
rate of capital formation is so high as to 
threaten price stability. Without restric- 
tions, a rise in the outflow of capital funds, 
together with the deterioration of the trade 
balance that typically occurs during booms, 
would tend to check inflation. 

European attacks on the dollar and this 
Government's unwise commitment to elimi- 
nate the payments deficit by restricting capi- 
tal movements have inhibited the operations 
of the mechanisms by which payments im- 
balances are efficiently adjusted. In a more 
rationally ordered world, one in which liberal 
economic principles were granted more than 
lipservice, the balance-of-payments adjust- 
ment mechanism could be an effective check 
against inflation, 


Hearings Scheduled at Des Moines, Iowa, 
on Legislation To Prohibit Large-Scale 
Packer-Feeding Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, 2 
weeks from today, on April 21, hearings 
will begin in Des Moines, Iowa, on H.R. 
12115, a bill which I have introduced to 
prohibit the large-scale feeding of live- 
stock by meatpacking firms and retail 
chainstores engaged in meatpacking op- 
erations. 

The hearings, to be held before the 
Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed 
Grains of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, are scheduled for the morning 
and afternoon of both April 21 and 22 in 
the house chamber of the Iowa State 
Capitol Building. 

In my view, a careful and objective 
congressional inquiry into packer-feed- 
ing operations is badly needed and I am 
hopeful that the field hearings in Des 
Moines will provide the subcommittee 
with valuable and detailed information 
on this subject. 

For those who may be interested, I am 
including in my remarks a notice re- 
garding the Des Moines hearings: 

NOTICE or HEARINGS on H.R. 12115 

Hearings on H.R. 12115, a bill by Repre- 
sentative Bert BANDSTRA, of Iowa, to pro- 
hibit large-scale feeding of livestock by 
meatpacking firms and retall chainstores en- 
gaged in meatpacking operations, will be held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, on Thursday, April 21, 
and Friday. April 22. 

The hearings will be before the Subcom- 
mittee on Livestock and Feed Grains of the 
House Committee on Agriculture and will be 
conducted in the house chamber of the Iowa 
State Capitol Building. The subcommittee 
plans to hear testimony during the morning 
and afternoon of both April 21 and 22. The 


exact time schedule for the hearings will be 
announced later. 
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Anyone wishing to testify should, at their 
earliest convenience, write or phone: Mr. 
Fred McLain, State Office, U.S. Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, 
third floor, Iowa Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
(phone: area code 515, 284-4213). 

The subcommittee will make every effort 
to hear oral testimony from all witnesses. 
However, in the event a large number of per- 
sons wish to appear, this may prove impos- 
sible. Therefore, it Is requested that all 
prospective witnesses prepare a written 
statement of their views to submit to the 
subcommittee, in case they cannot be heard 
orally. 

Also, whenever possible, it would be help- 
ful if witnesses provide 12 additional copies 
of their prepared statements to the subcom- 
mitteo for use by its members during the 
hearings. 

The subcommittee will hold hearings on 
H.R. 12115 in Washington, D.C., at a date to 
be announced later. The purpose of the 
field hearings at Des Moines, in part, is to 
obtain the views of those who might not be 
able to come to Washington. However, the 
subcommittee will hear testimony or accept 
statements during the field hearings from 
any individual, organization, or-firm with an 
interest in this legislation. 

HR. 12115, which would amend the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act of 1921, provides for 
(1) banning livestock feeding by packing 
firms, or by retail chainstores engaged in 
meatpacking operations, with more than $1 
million in annual gross sales; (2) barring any 
officer or director of such firms, or any owner 
of more than 5 percent of the stock in such 
a firm, from engaging in livestock feeding; 
and (3) prohibiting such firms from pur- 
chasing livestock for slaughter by means of 
feeding contracts with individual farmers. 


Verrazzano Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
particular pleasure in joining with my 
Italian-American friends in paying trib- 
ute to Giovanni da Verrazzano whose 
discoveries played an important part in 
our American history. 

On or about April 17, 1524, this daring 
and adventurous Florentine navigator 
sailed his ship into New York Harbor and 
sent a small boat through the narrows 
to explore upper New York Bay. 

The widespread public interest in Ver- 
razzano and appreciation of his impor- 
tant contribution to the development of 
our country motivated the issuance of a 
commemorative stamp to honor his name 
in 1964. Also, in 1964, a suspension 
bridge across the narrows of New York 
Harbor was completed, appropriately 
bearing the name of Verrazzano. 

When we honor Verrazzano for his 
great deeds, we also think of the hun- 
dreds of other great men of Italian birth 
or descent who have done so much for 
America. There is no more difficult de- 
cision men can make than to leave their 
homeland, and their family ties, to be- 
gin a new life in another land. Our 
Nation’s strength has been built by many 
groups from many lands. No group has 


contributed more—few so much—as the 


sons and daughters of Italy. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I introduced a bill to make it a 
criminal offense, punishable by a fine up 
to $10,000 or imprisonment up to 5 years, 
to publicly desecrate the flag of the 
United States at any place. 

You will recall that I stated in a speech 
on the House floor that my action fol- 
lowed a recent shameful incident in my 
district which resulted in the public and 
deliberate desecration of the American 
flag. 

When I returned to my office, I found 
on my desk a copy of the Cordele Dis- 
patch, the daily newspaper from the city 
where demonstrators pulled down the 
flags of the United States and the State 
of Georgia and made a public display of 
tearing them. 

I found in that newspaper a column 
by E. W. Sassyfrass“ Mathews, one of 
the most respected editors in the Second 
District of Georgia. In a cogent manner, 
Mr. Mathews describes his respect for 
the American flag, the shameful dese- 
cration of that symbol of freedom, and 
the need for making such action a first- 
class Federal offense. I would like to 
share his column with my colleagues: 

E. W. “Sassyrrass” MATHEWS Says 

This writer can remember as a child how 
he was taught, both at school, at church, and 
at home to respect the American flag and 
the many things it stood for. 

He can remember how, during World War I, 


men from all parts of the United States 


bled and died for the principles of democracy. 

He can remember World War II, the Ko- 
rean conflict (as it was termed by Mr. Tru- 
man) too—not to mention the present un- 
pleasantness in Vietnam today—when his 
own sons and the sons of many friends went 
away to war to defend the flag of these 
United States—the very symbol of freedom 
througout the world. 

On Thursday afternoon, in front of the 
Crisp County Courthouse, in full view of Cor- 
dele police officers, deputy sheriffs, and so 
we understand at least one agent of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the desecra- 
tion of the U.S. flag by a bunch of hood- 
lums, under the guise of civil rights, took 
place, 

When a country, and its people are forced 
to put up with the burning of draft cards 
by a bunch of lily-livereds, acts of violence, 
civil disobedience and desecration of the 
American flag, then that country is really 
in a serious state of affairs. 

Desecration of the flag is only a misde- 
meanor under Georgia law. It should be a 
first-class Federal offense, although we un- 
derstand there is no such law on the pages 
of the FBI manual. 

The perpetrators of this desecration of the 
American flag should be apprehended—even 
if it costs millions of dollars such as spent 
in Mississippi and Alabama to bring similar 
culprits to the bar of justice. 

We further believe that it is time for the 
Johnson administration to take some posi- 
tive action toward sparing peaceful cities and 
counties from such disgraceful and commu- 
nistic actions as those perpetrated here this 
week. 
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It is legal for students to be out of school, 
it is illegal to desecrate the flags of the 
United States of America, the great sovereign 
State of Georgia, and it is illegal to destroy 
public or personal property, so says the laws 
of these United States, 

It is time we in Crisp County started 
arrest proceedings against students absent 
from classrooms—as well as their parents 
and carry the proceedings through to the 
full extent of the courts. 

It is time some of our school officials re- 
frain from using the TV, the radio, and out- 
of-town newspapers to make statements per- 
taining to what is happening in Crisp Coun- 
ty, and took legal action (as the law pro- 
vides) against such actions, instead of 
lengthy explantations through the aforemen- 
tioned news media. 

It is time to call the Justice Department 
into Cordele and Crisp County, so that we 
as citizens may learn from that branch 
of the Federal Government if we have any 
rights, or if we are a communistic state 
without knowledge of the change in gov- 
ernment. 


The Guessing Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
guessing game of whether or not there 
will be an increase in taxes has now be- 
come one of how big the increase will be. 

Of course, many of us would prefer 
that there would be no increase at all, 
and we have suggested that Federal 
spending be cut instead. 

These are my feelings and also those 
expressed in an editorial in the Johnson 
City Press-Chronicle, which I would like 
to insert at this point in the RECORD: 
[From the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 

Chronicle, Apr. 5, 1966] 
Tue Tax JUNGLE 

Inexorably, that April 15 deadline creepeth 
up. 
And the struggle with the 1040's grows 
more fitful. 

Moreover, suffering taxpayers have hang- 
ing over their heads the possibility of a fur- 
ther blow. Hardly a day passes that some 
Federal official, from the President down, 
doesn't say a tax increase is likely. 

Then, beginning May 1, the system of 
withholding is going to change. It’s sup- 
posed to make a fellow’s books balance better 
at the end of the year, but right now it just 
adds to the general confusion. 

Whether the President will go through with 
the rate increase is an interesting question. 
He is reluctant to do so because it is an elec- 
tion year, and Congreesmen running for re- 
election always make handy targets for frus- 
trated voters. It happens that most of these 
Congressmen belong to the President's party. 

Timely tax cuts in 1964 and 1965 clearly 
spurred the current economic expansion, 
thus validating one thesis of the “new eco- 
nomics.” It remains in the realm of theory 
whether a timely and moderate tax increase 
can dispel the present inflationary fever 
without chilling the boom entirely. 

Amid the signs of spring, however, there 
are few indications that the heated-up econ- 
omy will simmer down of its own accord. 
There are many indications that the tem- 
perature is not only going higher but going 
higher faster. 
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Since only a few in Congress dare to talk 
about cutbacks in Federal spending, and 
since wage and price controls appear to be 
out of the question at this time, an across- 
the-board tax hike to loom as inevi- 
table sooner or later. Given the choice, most 
taxpayers surely would prefer a Federal 
spending cut instead. 


The Examined Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
press and on the air there has been 
much criticism of the administration's 
request for funds to implement various 
Great Society programs. These dissent- 
ers claim that with a conflict in Viet- 
nam demanding our resources, efforts to 
improve living conditions for the poverty 
stricken and underprivileged in our 
country should be left by the wayside. 

It is paradoxical that public funds for 
the military are easily appropriated, but 
public funds for the disadvantaged are 
begrudgingly spent. 

An article which appeared in the April 
issue of U.S. Catholic appraises our cur- 
rent standards for spending and looks 
searchingly into our moral attitudes. 

For the benefit of those who may have 
missed reading this article, I am includ- 
ing it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE EXAMINED LIFE—ONE Way or LOOKING 
AT EVERYDAY MANNERS AND MORALS 

Although opinions are sharply divided con- 
cerning our future policy in Vietnam, hardly 
any American disputes the multibillion ex- 
penditure to carry on the war there. Some, 
of course, grumble at the size of our national 
budget but even these would not want lives 
to be lost or the pursuit of military aims to 
be frustrated for lack of the arms or supplies 
needed. 

Understandably but still, ironically, we can 
always seem to find the money when our na- 
tional security is threatened, yet we gasp 
when a President asks even a tenth of our 
military budget to combate disease, water 
and air pollution, the strangulation of cities 
due to inadequate mass transportation and 
even (or should I say, especially) the steady 
disintegration of people trapped for genera- 
tion after generation in a poverty culture. 

en who wouldn't dare raise even 
an eyebrow in opposition to the appropria- 
tions demanded by the military engage in 
shameless demagoguery and conscienceless 
log rolling when multibillion-dollar 
to raise the living standards of the less fortu- 
nate in this country ate suggested. The 
many citizens who are doctrinaire in espous- 
ing a balanced Federal budget and throb with 
anger when a really substantial program for 
social welfare is budgeted, sensibly but in- 
consistently have no difficulty in supporting 
deficit financial appropriations for pursuing 
the war in Vietnam and for military pre- 
paredness. 


There is a parallel in business conduct of 
the industrial barons who reigned in the 
early years of this century. Recognizing that 
industrial e: 


„ if you will), they 
didn't hesitate for a moment to borrow heav- 
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fly for plant.expansion and for development 
of new processes. When, on the other hand, 
a few beleaguered social reformers suggested 
that decent wages be paid to workers and 
working conditions be improved, the indus- 
trial tycoons were aghast. Where's the 
money to come from?” they asked. “You 
can see that we can't afford that.” 

Some of the people who predicted national 
bankruptcy when Roosevelt pro- 
posed an annual budget of $15 billion are 
still predicting doom in the face of Lyndon 
Johnson's $110 billion budget. Meanwhile 
tho gross national product continues its fan- 
tas tie growth. This is certainly not to say 
that there isn't a limit. Fiscal prudence is 
surely a virtue and in a budget the size of our 
national budget, there is bound to be great 
waste. But prudence, fiscal or otherwice, is 
a lower order of virtue than charity. And 
if, as we always do, we are able to find the 
money to fight wars consonant with our na- 
tional purpose, we can find the money to 
provide decent living conditions for all our 
people. 

Along the same lines and in the name of 
fiscal prudence, the General Accounting Of- 
fice, watchdog of the Federal budget, has re- 
cently issued a 56-page report denouncing 
the Public Housing Authority for, among 
other things, permitting balconies on several 
recent housing projects in Washington. The 
GAO has also strongly criticized such “ex- 
travagances” as “outside ornamentation, un- 
usual design for building walls, ornamental 
walls and planter curbs and community fa- 
cilities.” 

In fairness to the General Accounting Of- 
fice, the agency was even more scathing in its 
criticism of the $96 million House of Rep- 
resentatives Office Building, the most costly 
building in the history of the world. Need- 
less to say, however, its criticism of the lat- 
ter will fall on deaf ears while its criticism 
of the Public Housing Authority has already 
been headlined gleefully in the “poor we shall 
always have with us“ press. 

One commentator noted that the restric- 
tions imposed on such extravagances are 
“based on the assumption that the poor de- 
serve only minimum accommodations, pre- 
sumably to punish them for their poverty.” 

Practically, these economies are illusory 
because the projects are so ugly and institu- 
tional-looking that many cities refuse to 
vote bond issues to meet their share of the 
cost. 

But that’s what comes from allocating 
public funds in the spirit of the tourist who 
tosses colns to the native divers. 


Rollcalls During Leave of Absence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 23, 1986 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 4, 1966, by unanimous consent of 
my colleagues in the House, I was 
granted a leave of absence for April 4, 5, 
and 6, 1966, for observance of the Jewish 
holiday of Passover—Festival of Free- 
dom, 

Accordingly, I was unable to be present 
during the vote on the Federal Salary 
and Fringe Benefits Act of 1966, on 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966. Had I been 
present, I would have voted yes, and 
I was pleased that the act was passed by 
25 oe, by the overwhelming vote of 
393 3 
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I have supported efforts during both 
the 1st and 2d sessions of the 89th Con- 
gress, to achieve comparability in wages 
for Federal employees and while this 
principle still has not been achieved, it is 
my hope that Congress will be able to 
take greater strides in this direction dur- 
ing the remainder of this session and in 
the next Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to record 
my views on the other items of legisla- 
tion approved by the House on April 6, 
1966. By a vote of 387 to 0, the House 
extended through May 31, 1966, the ini- 
tial period for enrolling under the pro- 
gram of supplementary medical insur- 
ance benefits for the aged. More than 
86 percent of our senior citizens have 
signed up for the medicare program 
which acknowledges that only by getting 
the necessary facts to the people can we 
achieve a response such as this. The bill 
as passed will give the Social Security 
Administration 2 additional months to 
reach the remaining 14 percent of the 
elderly who have not yet signed up. 
Some because they have not been reached 
and others because they have been given 
incorrect information about medicare. 
It would have provided me a great pleas- 
ure to have voted yea“ with my col- 
leagues on rollcall 58, had I been present. 

The other items passed by the House 
on April 6, 1966, were H.R. 14215, relat- 
ing to appropriations for the Department 
of Interior and related agencies, and 
H.R. 14266, relating to appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and certain independent agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967. 
I would have voted yea“ on both appro- 
priation measures; however, I would have 
supported the motions to recommit these 
measures with instructions to insert a 
provision that expenditure shall be lim- 
ited to 95 percent of the total net ex- 
penditures estimated in the budget for 
these purposes in 1967. 

I would have voted “yea” on the mo- 
tions to recommit because I believe that 
it would not be unreasonable to ask these 
departments and agencies to cut their 
budgets by 5 percent. The areas where 
the cuts would be made would have been 
left to be decided by the departments 
and agencies involved. In the event 
that circumstances rendered it impos- 
sible for the agency to meet the man- 
date of the Congress, it is always pos- 
sible for the agency to return with a re- 
quest for a supplemental appropriation. 

The present economic situation justi- 
fies such action and I believe Congress 
should scrutinize appropriations meas- 
ures as closely as possible so that we can 
channel Government expenditures into 
those areas which require the highest 
priority. This can be done without 
abandoning any of our commitments 
abroad and our obligations at home. 
Five percent is a small percentage—a 
good, hard look at our expenditures— 
running a “tight ship” while we initiate 
programs which are designed to benefit 
all the people—could produce the de- 
sired results. 

I firmly believe that our President is 
as much against waste and mismanage- 
ment as any Member of Congress and 
any citizen of these United States. He 
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has asked agency heads and Govern- 
ment departments to cut costs. The 
Congress. could have helped carry this 
forward. 


Saigon Dock Snarl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is an article by the nationally 
syndicated columnist, Mr. Victor Riesel, 
which discusses the Saigon dock snarl. 

As a member of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Government Information and For- 
eign Operations, I have been most in- 
terested in the problems described in this 
column, and call them to the attention 
of the Members. 

Mr. Riesel’s article follows: 

Tue SAIGON Dock SNARL 


WaSHINGTON.—Four~ ace longshoremen, 
who can unsnarl and outsmart anything and 
anybody when need be, have been in Saigon 
for 3 months trying to unchoke that port of 
entry for soldiers, gun, and food. 

Now they are looking homeward. They 
want out, though they pledged themselves 
to stay for at least 6 months. 

It is not the heat. It’s the heat they 
just could not generate to move the Viet- 
namese portside bureaucracy, to melt the 
glut, to unravel the redtape, to wipe out tens 
of millions of dollars worth of black market 
pilferage. 

They are saying to their longshoremen's 
union, which dispatched them there: One 
does not have to be a hawk or a dove to 
loathe vultures. / 

Word of their sentiment, and reports from 
National Martime Union (NMU) Vice Presi- 
dent Mel Barisic that some 40 percent of 
American AID cargo is speeding into the Viet- 
nam black market, has angered some probe- 
minded Congressmen. 

It should. If the labor leaders’ estimates 
are correct—and they know a dock problem 
when they smell one from near or far—at 
least $120 million of some $300 million worth 
of aid is being stolen. 

One investigator, whose men have inter- 
viewed the New York longshoremen and mar- 
itime union leaders, was aghast over the 
discovery that the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) of our Government has not had a 
“physical presence” in Vietnam in almost 3 
years. 

Yet almost $1 billion worth of civilian aid 
has been shipped over. 

The congressional probers are led by Rep- 
resentative Jon Moss, who has had long 
conferences with the GAO directors. It is 
their job to make certain that every Federal 
dollar spent gets audited, 

Actually, the billion dollars which have 
gone to Vietnam have gotten only a light 
once-over. No “Inspector General” of AID, 
which authorizes tho shipments, has been in 
Vietnam in 15 months,“ Representative 
Moss told this columnist. 

There will be a permanent GAO headquar- 
ters in Saigon from now on, Mr. Moss was 
assured. But he and some of his colleagues 
want to see for themselves what's happening 
to the huge tonnage of costly civilian goods. 

The special congressional squad will fly 
to Vietnam shortly to ask why the United 
States is fighting on two fronts—the mill- 
tary and the black market, 
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Who sells us short? Who are the black 
marketeers? Why is there no commodity 
control system? 

There certainly is a congressional storm 
brewing, Representative PauL FINO writes: 

“You are correct in saying that our Viet- 
namese allies are ridden with graft and cor- 
ruption. Black market dollars are bankroll- 
ing the Vietcong.” 

Senators have heard that, despite reports 
of speedier unloading in Saigon and other 
Vietnam ports, there still are scores of ships 
so backlogged through inefficient and some- 
times deliberately stalled unloading by local 
workers that the United States is losing $1 
million daily in stalled vessels. 

There will be louder protests from inside 
labor, too. NMU leader Joe Curran, his ex- 
ecutive assistant William Perry, and Vice 
President Barisic are flying over to see what 
can be done for their hundreds of seamen 
immobilized aboard the idle ships awaiting 
a turn at a harbor berth. 

When all the grim reports are in, the noise 
will be sufficiently loud to drown out the 
roar of guns over there, Perhaps, then, some 
of those in Saigon will realize that some of 
us here know there is a war on. 


Albert Einstein 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, March 14, 1966, at ceremonies in 
Princeton, N.J., a commerative stamp 
was issued in honor of Albert Einstein. 

One of the speakers at this ceremony 
was my good friend and colleague, the 
Honorable Fnaxx THOMPSON, JR., Fourth 
District, New Jersey. When I came to 
Congress in 1959, Congressman THomp- 
SCN was most kind and considerate in 
every way. I greatly appreciate his 
guidance and cherish his friendship. 

I commend his excellent remarks, 
which follow, to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

REMARKS OF HONORABLE FRANK THOMPSON, 
In,, DEMOCRAT, or New JERSEY, AT CEREMONY 
AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY To COMMEMO- 
RATE ISSUANCE OF THE STAMP To Honor 
ALBERT EINSTEIN, MONDAY, Manch 14, 1966 


T am not going ot talk to you this morning 
about Einstein the physicist: I am no more 
able to add to what Professor Oppenheimer 
has said on that subject than any of the 
thousands who waited for 4 hours for the 
SS Rotterdam on the day 45 years ago when 
he first arrived in New York, and who lined 
Second Avenue for 2 miles just to see him 
and cheer. 

Iam not going to talk to you about him as 
& man I knew: I only met him once, nearly 
20 years ago, while a few of you here today 
were his friends, and many of you remem- 
ber him during the years at Princeton, sall- 
ing on Carnegie Lake or walking from Mercer 
Street to Fuld Hall. 

I only want to say one thing this morning 
bout the uniqueness of Einstein, and it is 
not a personal thing: it's not about what he 
meant to his fellow scientists or what he 
meant to the friends and disciples who loved 
him: it’s about what he meant to those who 
didn't understand his work and who didn’t 
know him, but to whom his name was as 
familiar as an 8-cent stamp—because that 
is the most important reason for commemo- 
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rating him in this way—to try to keep alive a 
little of the inspiration that the idea of 
Einstein was to the rest of us. 

The idea of Einstein that was born in the 
public imagination in the years after the 
experiment at Principe, delivered by the 
enthusiastic midwifery of the uninhibited 
press of the 1920's, was not originally the 
idea of Einstein the Zionist, although his 
importance to the movement as a symbol 
of the best in Jewish culture contributed to 
his public following: It was not originally 
the idea of Einstein the German speaking 
out against militarism and dictatorship, 
although this element grew during the years 
when he was a prime target of Nazi invec- 
tive, and was evident, too, in the years after 
the First War when his first visits to London 
and Paris took place in an atmosphere of 
tension which was invariably dissolved by 
his presence: It was not originally the idea 
of Einstein the apostle of peace and the 
league, although this image grew stronger 
as he spoke out with increasing urgency 
against the tragedy of the nuclear arms race. 
All these causes drew strength from his 
name, but the power of his name and of the 
idea of Einstein had more mysterious origins 
that any of these. 

I spent some time one afternoon last week 
trying to recapture that idea—an effort of 
imagination and retrospection, because to- 
day there is nothing comparable to that 
phenomenon of sudden, worldwide notori- 
ety being won by the father of an idea not 
only incomprehnsible to all but a few but 
without even any foreseeable practical con- 
sequences. As I thought about this paradox, 
I sent for the New York Times for April 
1921, and read through the accounts of 
Einstein's first tour here with Chaim Weiz- 
mann. As I read the paradox seemed to be 
confirmed: It was precisely the incompre- 
hensibility of Einstein that capturgd the 
imagination; everywhere during those pub- 
lic appearance he was badgered by reporters 
and by eager questioners in packed lay audi- 
ences for a statement of his theory, and 
everywhere the more delphic his replies, the 
more delighted were his listeners. 

The spectacle of Einstein as one of the 
earliest crazes of the 1920’s has its ludicrous 
side: There was no one to whom it seemed 
more ludicrous than to Einstein himself. Al- 
though with his perfect gentleness, he played 
the part of the mystic on these occasions 
with an indulgent gusto, especially when the 
act brought contributions to his beloved 
Weizmann and the Palestine Foundation 
Fund. But I prefer to think of the phenom- 
enon in a different way: for millions of peo- 
ple whose minds were virgin in terms of ab- 
stract thought—unawakened—the idea of 
Einstein was the most vivid intimation in 
their lives of the scope and power of the 
human mind: for millions of people whose 
acceptance of the world around them was 
amorphous and unquestioning, the idea of 
Einstein was an intimation of an order and 
a vaster reality of which they could other- 
wise have had no glimpse. The innocent in- 
comprehension of those millions as they lis- 
tened to him and read about him and talked 
about him was neither ludicrous nor vul- 
gar: it was as though an audience hopelesly 
blind from birth listened to one who could 
see describing the beauty of the world. Not 
even knowing what it was to see the sort of 
reality that Einstein saw, people were never- 
theless given hope and pride in humenity by 
the idea of him. 

This is the paradox of Einstein the public 
figure: his memory will not fade among his 
fellow scientists—he has left them memo- 
rials enough: but his public memory will 
fade, and with it his unique inspiration: we 
welcome this fittingly beautiful stamp be- 
cause it will contribute to keeping alive that 
memory and inspiration. That disquieting 
inspiration is well conveyed in the closing 
lines of a poem Archibald MacLeish wrote 
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on Einstein in 1927: I should like to close 
with those lines this morning. 


“Like a foam 
His flesh is withered and his shriveling 
And ashy bones are shattered on the dark. 
But still the dark denies him. Still with- 
stands 
The dust his penetration and flings back 
Himself to answer him. 
Which seems to keep something inviolate. 
A living something.” 


Humane Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Philadelphia Inquirer has 
stated editorially that: 

The quick action by President Johnson to 
get an extension of the medicare deadline 
was, in our estimation, the only fair and 
humane course to take. 


The paper points out: 

There is still the possibility that substan- 
tial numbers of the elderly are in danger of 
being left out of full medicare coverage 
merely because they falled to understand the 
law or because they are out of touch with 
the everyday life of the community. 


The editorial on this timely subject 
will be of interest to my colleagues and 
with this in mind I offer it in its entirety 
for inclusion in the RECORD. 

EXTEND THE MEDICARE SIGNUP DEADLINE 


The quick action by President Johnson to 
get an extension of the medicare deadline 
was, in our estimation, the only fair and 
humane course to take. There is still the 
possibility that substantial numbers of the 
elderly are in danger of being left out of full 
medicare coverage merely because they failed 
to understand the law or because they are 
out of touch with the everyday life of the 
community. 

It must be remembered that many of the 
elderly do lead isolated lives, even in crowded 
neighborhoods. The almost overpowering 
inclination to retreat within themselves, to 
become hermits, so to speak, existing apart 
from active people, is one of the tragic as- 
pects of old age which medicare is, in fact, 
designed to offset. 

The vast majority of persons whose 65th 
birthdays occurred before January 1 have 
signed up. But of those who haven't, it Is 
thought that about a million across the 
Nation are confused, misinformed, or not 
informed at all about the opportunity they 
are missing. An exhaustive search has been 
made, but not all the obscure possibilities 
have been covered. 

Meanwhile, it should be understood that 
those who have reached 65 after January 1 
can sign up any time for 3 months after their 
birthday month. Anybody in this group 
who has not signed up should do it at once. 
And those who are approaching 65 should 
understand that they can sign up any time 
during a 7-month period starting 3 months 
before their birthday month and lasting 3 
months afterwards. 

The Thursday, March 31, deadline applied 
only to those who became 65 before Janu- 
ary 1 and for the medical insurance portion 
of the medicare This covers 80 
percent of doctors’ bills, with a 650 deduo- 
tible provision. Persons over 65 pay a 83 
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monthly premium which is matched by the 
Government. Coverage for hospitalization 
is automatic so there is no signup deadline. 


Watershed Planning Funds Should Be 
Released 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
acted wisely 2 years ago in creating the 
watershed protection program to pre- 
serve and develop this Nation’s natural 
resources. 

In my opinion, however, the entire 
watershed program has been seriously 
jeopardized by recent action of the 
Bureau of the Budget in limiting to 100 
the number of projects to be funded with 
the $5.7 million approved last year for 
this purpose by Congress. 

I therefore am introducing. today a 
resolution requiring the Budget Bureau 
to fulfill the intent of Congress by re- 
leasing all funds allocated for watershed 
project planning this fiscal year, ending 
June 30. 

Since its establishment in 1954, the 
watershed protection program has re- 
lied upon local initiative to stimulate 
cooperative local, State and Federal 
planning and financing. 

My home State of Indiana has been 
particularly diligent in this respect. As 
a matter of fact, eventual local and State 
money devoted to watershed projects in 
Indiana will total about $51 million. This 
figure is just $15 million short of equal- 
ling the Federal Government’s share. 

The accomplishments of these pro- 
grams are widely known, but bear re- 
peating. 

Watershed programs help save lives 
and property that otherwise would be 
destroyed by floods. 

They provide much needed recrea- 
tional facilities for a constantly increas- 
ing population and help develop fish and 
wildlife habitats. i 

They serve to enlarge municipal water 
supplies. 

They store irrigation water and there- 
by make significant contributions to our 
agricultural economy. 

Now, however, these valuable and ben- 
eficial achievements are being threat- 
ened with severe curtailment by the 
Budget Bureau. 

At the present time, 28 watershed proj- 
ects in 18 States are ready for planning 
authorization. Another 18 projects will 
be ready in the next few weeks. 

Of these 46 projects, 3 are located in 
Indiana, all of them in the Ninth Con- 
gressional District which is being so ably 
served by my distinguished colleague, Ler 
HAMILTON. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Ham ron] knows firsthand how vital 
these watershed projects are to the peo- 
ple of his district, my State and our 
Nation. 
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I share his dismay at action by the 
Budget Bureau which would mean that 
only 10 of 46 watershed projects will be 
authorized to proceed with planning 
funds. 

The gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
Hamitton] recently introduced a joint 
resolution which would remove the plan- 
ning limitation imposed by the Bureau of 
the Budget. It would permit those pro- 
grams ready for planning authorization 
to move ahead. 

I agree this limitation should be lifted 
and am today introducing an identical 
resolution in hopes that Congress will 
see fit to insure that its intent with re- 
spect to watershed programs is honored. 


Visa to All Outdoors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in its re- 
port on the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies appropriation bill, 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
stipulated that it expects the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation to be more aggres- 
sive in encouraging the general public 
to support the recreational programs 
established under the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund. 

I fully subscribe to this recommenda- 
tion, but I also feel that Members of 
Congress themselves have an obligation 
to utilize the facilities of their own offices 
in giving attention to these projects. In 
doing so, we will not only open new 
vistas to families and individuals who 
are not aware of the excellent recreation 
spots already available on Government 
lands, but also make possible the devel- 
opment of new areas as a consequence of 
the increased interest on the part of our 
people. 

Specifically, the committee wants to 
step up by manifold the sale and use 
of Federal recreation area entrance 
permits. While day use and temporary 
permits may be obtained by infrequent 
users of public sites, there are maximum 
advantages for everyone who purchases 
the annual permit at $7 per car, or per 
person for those 16 years of age and 
over. Designated “Operation Golden 
Eagle,” it has been described by Ameri- 
can Forests magazine as the “visa to all 
outdoors.” These cards, which will serve 
as passkeys to more than 7,000 Govern- 
ment recreation areas for an unlimited 
number of times between April 1, 1966, 
and March 31, 1967, may be purchased 
through the American Automobile As- 
sociation, at the entry point of Federal 
recreation installations, or by mail at the 
Bureau of Recreation, box 7763, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20024. 

The outstanding feature of this pro- 
gram is that receipts are earmarked for 
the recreation facilities so badly needed 
in this growing country. Sixty percent 
of the total income goes for improving 
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recreational areas in the States, and the 
remainder is used to expand Federal 
recreation programs. So far as I am 
concerned, no more efficient and effective 
pay-as-you-go method of operation has 
ever been devised. 

The Committee on Appropriations also 
directed the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion and other agencies to work out ar- 
rangements between the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund program and others 
enacted by Congress to provide financial 
assistance for recreation. In referring 
expressly to the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act, the committee points 
up a cooperative effort which can be of 
monumental value in helping to enhance 
the year-around recreational advantages 
of Pennsylvania. The natural resources 
and human rvusources of our State were 
largely instrumental in expediting the 
transformation of a young nation into 
the world’s greatest agricultural and in- 
dustrial power, and now we offer the fa- 
cilities needed for physical, mental, and 
moral relaxation and stimulation. 

The golden eagle permit is a guide to 
healthful living, and all Americans 
should go all out for this ticket to all 
outdoors. 


General Accounting Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, since 
its creation in 1921 the General Account- 
ing Office has served this Nation ably 
and well as the watchdog of the Treasury. 

I submit for the Recor the following 
editorial from the April 1, 1966, editions 
of the Chicago Sun-Times: 

Savep $186,780,000 


The annual report of the General Account- 
ing Office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, has been published, Once again the 
GAO has saved the taxpayers a great sum of 
money. Through refunds, collections, and 
other measurable benefits, the saving was 
$186,780,000 for fiscal 1965. The GAO 
modestly points out that in addition “many 
significant financial benefits” were realized 
that could not be easily measured. 

We have called attention to the GAO's 
work on numerous occasions, usually when 
one of its reports points up a particularly 
dramatic case of waste. But much of the 
GAO's work is routine, pick-and-shovel labor. 
Each year it sifts through millions of bills 
of lading and transportation requests; makes 
thousands of legal decisions and settles many 
thousands of claims, both for and against 
the United States. It makes hundreds of 
audit reports to the Congress and testifies 
before congressional committees as part of 
its work, 

The GAO was created by Congress as a non- 
political, nonpartisan agency to act in the 
behalf of Congress in examining the manner 
in which Government agencies discharge 
their financial responsibilities. It has, by 
and large, done splendid work. This year, 
as has become its habit, the GAO spent less 
money to operate than was appropriated, 
about $1,300,000 less. It continued to cut 
back on its employment. Over the past 10 
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years the GAO has increased its production 
while cutting back employment in its office 
by 26 percent. 

There is a moral there for other Govern- 
ment agencies. But we doubt that it will be 
seen—or appreciated. 


Gov. Robert E. Smylie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the April 
1966 edition of Washington World con- 
tains an interesting and stimulat- 
portrait of Gov. Robert E. Smylie, 
of Idaho. Governor Smylie is chairman 
of the Republican Governors Conference 
and one of the foremost progressive 
leaders in the Republican Party today. 

I think that this article by Lee Belser 
is must reading for all Republicans con- 
cerned about the future of their party 
and under unanimous consent I include 
it in the Recorp at this point. 

ROBERT E. SMYLIE IN THE CIRCLE 
(By Lee Belser) 

Gov. Robert E. Smylie, of Idaho, is a tall, 
lanky, easy-going westerner and one of the 
most astute strategists and administrators in 
the GOP. He is a fellow Huserr H. Hum- 
PHREY may have to reckon with in 1968. 

Smylie, whose programs and reforms, car- 
ried out during a unique li-year tenure as 
Idaho's chief statesman, is not saying yea or 
nay to queries about his vice-presidential 
ambitions, but he is not adverse to the idea 
and there is much talk of teaming him with 
Gov. George Romney of Michigan on a 
Romney-Smylie ticket. Republican string- 
pullers believe Smylie has a formidable vote- 
getting potential for as a moderate, he ap- 
peals to the East as well as to the West and 


yet he is one westerner (Mark Hatfield, of, 


Oregon is another) who has managed to at- 
tain this rapport with the eastern establish- 
ment without losing his western identity. 

The 51-year-old Iowa-born Governor 
achieved a national image of sorts when, 
following the 1904 election, he led the fight 
for the dismissal of Dean Burch as National 
Republican Chairman. One of his chief 
claims to fame, however, is his blazing of a 
new trail for the alinement of GOP Gov- 
ernors across the Nation as a solid force in 
his party. Such accomplishments will not 
hurt him should he be tapped for the vice- 
presidential nomination; neither will the 
progressive administration he has conducted 
in Idaho and the fact that never has it been 
besmirched by a whisper of scandal. 

Explaining what has made so many west- 
erners simple conservatives while he per- 
sonally is of another view, Smylie said, “We're 
growing, and as we grow those new govern- 
ments will realize that we have to have 
proper conditions of growth; that they, too, 
need a government that governs. But now 
it's too early.” 

Smylie's intense pride in his State and the 
West in general is understandable. He is a 
gcion of the great outdoors and the moun- 
tains, the valley streams, the timber and the 
wheat. are his intrinsic inheritance. Al- 
though spawned in Cherokee County, Iowa, 
he became a native of Idaho after graduat- 
ing from the State College at Caldwell. He 
Inter was awarded a law degree from George 
Washington University. During World War 
H. he joined the Coast Guard and served first 
as an enlisted man, then won a field promo- 
tion to officer status, 
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Back in Idaho following the war, Smylie 
became active In the GOP and was appointed 
assistant attorney general in 1947. The same 
year, at the age of 83, he was appointed at- 
torney general and later won election to the 
same post. He first was elected Governor in 
1954 and reelected in 1958 and 1962. The 
latter election propelled him into an un- 
precedented third 4-year term and earned 
him seniority as Governor in the United 
States and over his Idaho predecessors. 

He has served as chairman of the power- 
ful Republican Governors’ Association since 
its creation in 1963 and is one of the origi- 
nal members of the Federal-State Relations 
Committee established under President El- 
senhower. He also is chairman of the Fed- 
eral-State Relations Committee of the Na- 
tional Governors Association, a member of 
the Advisory Commission in Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations and of the new Republican Co- 
ordinating Committee—a policymaking body 
for the national GOP. 

As a middle-of-the-roader against numer- 
ous conservatives in the West, Smylie’s suc- 
cess is all the more remarkable. He was a 
Nelson Rockefeller man rather than a Barry 
Goldwater supporter, but he bowed to the 
crowd and cast his vote for the GOP's No, 1 
candidate. Testament to his popularity in 
his own State is the fact that he is one of 
the few Republicans who has emerged vic- 
torlous in the face of almost overwhelming 
Democratic odds. Referring to a narrow 
election win in 1958, Smylie said laughingly, 
“If they had sliced the ham any thinner, 
I wouldn't have been in the sandwich.” 


SUCCESS STORY 


The mere mention of his name usually 
brings broad smiles and clucks of apprecia- 
tion from his constituency for he is credited 
with literally rebuilding Idaho during his 
three terms in office. Some major accom- 
plishments came in the middle of the third 
term—a State sales tax that unshackled the 
growth of the two universities and the health 
department. He also reduced property taxes, 
saw to it that the parks department became 
professionally staffed and appropriated land 
for an imposing Government Mall. Earlier, 
Smylie created the department of commerce 
and development that put Idaho back on the 
map and earmarked a State building fund 
for accelerated construction of State insti- 
tutions. 

“We developed an awful tendency in the 
twenties, thirties, and forties,” he said, “to 
brood about Idaho being a small State. There 
is a lot more concentration now on what 
we are doing and less on how we are doing 
t.“ 

Smylie has a reputation for being a reas- 
onable man with double vision—the ter 
to see both sides of a situation. For in- 
stance, he stanchly defends the Federal sys- 
tem of government on the one hand and on 
the other he points out its flaws, particularly 
in the area of his pet project—State-Federal 
relations: Much of the blame he places 
squarely on the shoulders of the States. 

“Our Federal system,” he said, “gives evi- 
dence through its rare combination of dura- 
bility and flexibility of being a most satis- 
factory form of government. Those of us 
who work at the State and local levels some- 
times give too little thought to our re- 
sponsibilities in the preservation and mainte- 
nance of this system. Too often, we cry 
out against the excessive centralization of 
power in Washington, but do nothing to 
modernize the machinery of our State and 
local governments so that these levels of 
administration can keep abreast of the needs 
of a new day and and a new generation. 

“In short,” he added, “it is my firm con- 
viction that the States lose power to Wash- 
ington simply because they refuse to accept 
the obligations and responsibilities of meet- 
ing the new demands of an ever more en- 
lightened public.” 

Smylie declared that one of the greatest 
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myths of all is that State governments have 
a less significant role to play in the lives of 
the American people than they once had. 

“This conception,” he said, “is contrary to 
fact and destructive to the interests of the 
people. Total State government expenditures 
for welfare, education, and the whole gamut 
of services traditionally performed by the 
States now exceeds total Federal expendi- 
tures to domestic programs.” 

“I think that any objective analysis of the 
programs,” he said, and the talent that ad- 
ministers these programs at the State level 
will show that our State governments are 
more sensitive to the needs of their people 
and better prepared to serve these needs than 
at any time in our Nation's history.” 

FEDERAL END RUN 

However, Smylie deplored the sometime 
practice of the Federal Government to by- 
pass State houses and deal directly in urban- 
county contacts. 

“One of the most difficult tasks at any 
level of government,” he stated, “is the prep- 
aration of a budget that maximizes the serv- 
ices that can be squeezed from available rev- 
enucs. When the Federal Government 
bypasses State governments and deals di- 
rectly with urban centers, they turn the 
budget processes at the city, State and Fed- 
eral levels into chaos that defies logical analy- 
sis. The consequence has been a dramatic 
increase in expenditures for services with 
little or no improvement in the services 

ormed. 3 

“I think,” he added, “that Congress and 
Federal administrators do a disservice to the 
public and to State administrations when 
they reject out-of-hand the idea of using 
existing administrative channels in the 
States to manage Federal programs.” 

A partial supporter of the Heller proposal 
that calls for a return to the States of certain 
percentages of the Federal income tax, Smylie 
thinks there are variations of this idea that 
merit consideration. 

“Such a program,” he declared, “has sev- 
eral advantages. First, I think the Johnson 
administration's shell game with tax reduc- 
tions—now you see the reduction, now you 
don't—indicates there is little likelihood 
that the Federal Government will relinquish 
its grip on this most lucrative tax source. 
So, given this state of affairs, the best thing 
the States can hope for is the return of a rea- 
sonable percentage of the money collected 
from their citizens under the income tax. 
Such a program should allow maximum flexi- 
bility to the States in distributing rebated 
funds among State programs.” 

As for the possibility of constitutionally 
permitted establishment of multi-State agen- 
cies to solve regional problems rather than 
Federal Government takeover, Smylie is all 
Tor it. 

“I have strongly supported the use of inter- 
state compacts,” he insisted, whenever it 
seemed that joint State efforts would help 
solve problems that extend across State lines. 
I would give my support to the recently or- 
ganized Mountain States Commission of 
Economic Development as an example. 

“Most Governors,” he pointed out, “are 
aware of the need for cooperation among the 
States in attacking common problems if 
they are to slow down the unscemly interest 
of Federal officials in taking over the man- 
agement of any public service or program of 
interest to people in more than one State.” 

FEDERALISM 

Although the Governor rejects the idea of 
a minimized role of the State in regard to 
the Federal System, he still believes there is 
danger of a psychological impact of federal- 
ism on citizens in this day of possibly vanish- 
ing State lines. 

“As I said before,” he declared, “I do not 
feel that the States have a lesser role to 
play, but this view does not blind me to the 
fact that the Federal Government is daily 
introducing itself into the lives of all citi- 
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zens at an accelerating rate. I think the 
consequences of this tendency to become re- 
Hant on Washington is seen on every side. 
People begin to think in terms of receiving 
something for nothing and our State Goy- 
ernors who call on the people to pay through 
property taxes and sales taxes for increased 
services often become election casualties in 
a day when the model response to cries for 
fiscal responsibility has become an act of 
Congress that raises the debt. Why 
shouldn't the electorate become cynical 
under such conditions?” 

Recently, Smylie was highly critical of the 
little publicized super“ administration plan 
for rural areas that was presented last month 
as Senate bill 2934 by Senator ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER, Democrat, of Louisiana, saying it 
will “disrupt” State governments if adapted. 

“This new plan by the Great Society,” he 
said, “provides for community development 
district planning agencies in rural areas of 
the States. The districts would be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
2 agency members would be appoint- 

ed by the municipal and county govern- 
ments. These agencies could then apply to 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for planning grants. As Governor of a 
predominantly agricultural State, I am well 
aware of and deeply concerned with the need 
for giving greater attention to the problems 
of our rural citizens, but I have the convie- 
tion that the procedures set forth in this 
bill will offer no relief to these problems. 

"In fact,” he said, “the creation of such 
districts may well cause an administrative 
tangle which would prevent any serious at- 
tempt to solve the problem by either State or 
Federal officials. * * * I can think of no pre- 
vious occasion when this kind of superad- 
ministrative unit has done more than 
remove from State and local government the 
ability, the incentive, and finally even the 
will, to solve the problems that are consti- 
tutionally placed in their charge.” 

Smylie called the idea a "shotgun" solution 
that would fire a broadside of concern at a 
whole host of vaguely related problems and 
would miss the mark in solving any one of 
them. He suggested that rather than cre- 
ating new local governments, Congress could 
best serve the interest of rural citizens by 
taking maximum advantage of the adminis- 
trative capabilities of State governments. 

The popular western Governor, in pursuit 
of a national image, has not limited himself 
to affairs within the boundaries of his own 
State. He branches out into world topics. 
One of his favorites is the problem of Latin 
America where he believes America’s policies 
have been ill conceived and poorly executed. 

“Iam one of a growing number of U.S. citi- 
zens,” he said, “who are sorely concerned 
about the inadequacies of this country’s 
Latin American policies. In part, this defi- 
ciency has been due to official shortsighted- 
ness in not alerting the people of this Nation 
to the community of interests we share with 
our Latin neighbors. And what more dra- 
matic evidence can I give of this shortsight- 
edness than the fallure of both presidential 
candidates whose home States abut upon 
Latin America, to acquaint the American 
people in the 1964 campaign, with the need 
for development of a long-range Latin 
policy?” 

“As you look over the speeches of that 
campaign,” he snorted, “you are left with the 
impression that Latin America is spelled 
Cuba.” 

“Without minimizing the threat that Cuba 
presents to our national security as a base 
for Communist activity,” he went on, “it 
seems pertinent to note that Cuba In its 
present state can be understood in its full 
significance only within the framework of 
the political, social, and economic distress 
prevalent throughout Latin America. Cer- 
tainly, 1966 promises that it may be a ban- 
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ner year for civic unrest in many Latin 
states.” 

Smylie recognizes that such organizations 
as “Operation Pan America,” which evolved 
into the “Alliance for Progress,” has set our 
sights in the right direction, but not enough 
has been achieved. 

“Some goals have been reached,” he de- 
clared, but a major one has not; namely, 
providing a grade school education for every 
child in a continent where tens of millions 
never get past the second grade and many 
never set foot in a school.” 

He pointed out the trade discrepancies be- 
tween North and South America and sug- 
gested that the United States should offer 
Latin Republics trade advantages that would 
encourage them to diversify their economies. 

“Above all,” he said, “the educational de- 
velopment of Latin America must receive 
immediate attention and once a program 
is established it should be amply funded and 
operated on a ‘crash priority’.” 

Smylie, who is up for reelection this year, 
has obliquely indicated he does not intend 
to run for the U.S. Senate. With a smile, 
he said: 

That's like asking a church mouse to go to 
sea; there's no future in it.“ 

So far as the governorship is concerned, 
the wags favorite gag is, “If Smylie isn’t 
Governor this year, his successor won't have 
a state of the State message because Smylie 
has done everything.” 


Croatia: Salute to Independence Day 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
10 Croatian nationalist groups and other 
friends in America will observe the 25th 
anniversary of the realization of Cro- 
atia’s centuries-old dream—freedom and 
independence. It was in April 1941 that 
the people of that ancient and culturally 
endowed land were finally able to assert 
once more their right to pursue their 
own destiny, Caught up in the tragedy 
of World War I, nevertheless, the Cro- 
atians made good on their determination 
to become an independent state. 

Their determination and courage in 
facing numerous obstacles and odds was 
truly a remarkable and commendable 
feat. The Croatians’ ancient experiences 
as a powerful kingdom and center of in- 
fluence served to inculcate in them the 
stamina necessary to accomplish their 
long-sought goal. 

However, the end of World War II saw 
the demise of Croatian independence and 
now she is an integral part of Communist 
Yugoslavia. But to those patriots who 
lived through that period of Croatian re- 
surgence, their freedom was an experi- 
ence they shall never forget. It is tragic 
that the people of such an ancient and 
historically rich entity are unable to ex- 
press their own will and choice so as to 
enjoy the blessings of freedom. 

I extend best wishes to the people of 
Croatia as they solemnly recall that April 
1941 when their fellow countrymen were 
successful in proclaiming an independent 
Croatia, To Croatia’s friends in Ameri- 
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ca I also extend best wishes as they ob- 
serve another April and recount the glory 
of those few years of Croatian independ- 
ence. 


Consumer Protection: What Johanna 
Won't Read 
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Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years there has been increasing talk 
within Congress and Government agen- 
cies about the need for consumer pro- 
tection. Many legislators and Govern- 
ment officials are proponents of the 
theory that the American consumer to- 
day needs more legislation to protect his 
or her interests. Others of us, including 
myself, have felt that the emphasis 
should be put on consumer information 
and proper dissemination of this infor- 
mation so that our shopping public, es- 
pecially the younger generation, can be 
given sound guidance on making wise 
choices at the marketplace. 

One of the most articulate arguments 
for this school of thought was presented 
recently in a speech delivered by John 
Crichton at the Southwest Council an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies on March 16 
this year in Houston, Tex. It is titled 
“Consumer Protection: What Johanna 
Won't Read.” 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
speech at this point in the RECORD: 

CONSUMER PROTECTION: WHAT JOHANNA 

Won't READ 
(By John Crichton) 

I want to talk today about consumer pro- 
tection. Sometimes it seems that everyone 
is talking about consumer protection this 
year. And the consumer, alas, must some- 
times feel as a sheep might feel, surrounded 
by a dozen shepherds. As we shall see, some 
of the shepherds are unnecessary, some are 
unnoticed, and some are uninformed. 

I should like to talk about the problem 
of consumer protection in three respects. 
Pirst, about what consumer protection now 
consists of, and the substantial amounts of 
private and public effort going into it. Sec- 
ond, about the nature of the consumer, and 
why some idealized conceptions of her are 
untenable in the light of what is now known. 
Third, about two responsibilities, the respon- 
sibility of the businessmen and the respon- 
sibility of the consumer. 

Let's first take quick stock of our situa- 
tion. Our economists are talking about a 
trillion-dollar economy, and we are approach- 
ing the three-quarter trillion. 

A trillion dollars may seem a little closer 
here in Texas. It’s a 1 followed by 12 zeroes. 

A stack of 1 trillion 1 dollar bills would 
reach 67,866 miles—one-third of the way 
to the moon—because of NASA this may 
have unusual relevance in Houston, 

Sylvia Porter once said with a trillion 
dollars one could buy every American family 
a $20,000 home, or every adult American a 
$9,000 limousine. Or, the trillion dollars 
would pay for a 4-year education in col- 
lege for 100 million students, roughly every 
American under 35 years of age. 
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It's a lot of money. We're an affluent coun- 
try. No people anywhere ever were better 
ted or better housed, and no nation ever put 
so much money into education, or educated 
such a high proportion of its people, or 
gaye so generously to charities to improve 
our society and to care for its casualties. 

The last 25 years have been years of growth, 
spectacular In industrial capacity but equal- 
ly remarkable in every social respect. 

Sometimes how widely shared our gains are 
is not appreciated. Many people do not 
know that the percentage of family income 
spent on food by the metropolitan housewife 
hos declined 5.1 percentage points in the 
last 15 years. It is, in part, from this reduc- 
tion in the proportion of income going to 
food that we have been able to buy travel and 
education and books. 

With this preliminary, let's look at con- 
sumer protection. The last time it was care- 
fully surveyed was in 1961. At that point, in 
the Federal Government, 33 departments 
and agencies out of 35 considered that they 
performed consumer protection activities. 
These 33 units were involved in 118 different 
activities either protecting the consumer or 
advancing the consumer interest. In these 
118 activities, 65,000 full-time Federal work- 
ers were involved, and the projects cost 
around $953 million a year, There were an 
additional 135 programs being carried on by 
these agencles which were felt to indirectly 
protect or help consumer interests, and there 
were another 43 additional activities identi- 
fied as protecting the general public but not 
specifically billed as consumer programs. 

In all, there were 296 Federal programs 
listed to help the consumer. 

To these must be added the State pro- 
grams, the county programs, and the pro- 
grams of many of our major cities. 

All States, according to a 1963 report by the 
Committee on Government Operations, spent 
nearly $34 million annually on regulation of 
food, drugs, cosmetics, and related products. 

In addition, there is the work of colleges, 
universities, and extension bureaus, of better 
business bureaus, chambers of commerce, 
labor unions, consumer organizations, and 
business—which has a wide ranging and di- 
versified consumer information program all 
of its own. 

A great deal is being done and has been 
done for years to protect and inform the 
consumer. Whether it is well done, or prop- 
erly organized, well planned or well received, 
is another question. It exists. People who 
ignore it or talk about the need for con- 
sumer help are betting in part that their 
listeners don't know what's going on. This 
is fairly elaborate machinery. 

So much for current consumer protection. 

Let's talk about the consumer herself. In 
the first place, the consumer can be discussed 
in the aggregate, but it's a great mistake. 
Consumers are all different. They are people. 
Guy de Maupassant once sald, all men are 
alike but every woman is different.” 

I have resorted to statistics only because 
it makes the consumer comprehensible, and 
measurable. 

Most consumers shop as if they had some- 
thing more important to do. 

As the latest Du Pont study shows, the 
average supermarket customer makes about 
50 percent of her purchases on an unplanned 
basis. Only about 31 percent are specifically 
planned. The rest are either “generally 
planned—about 17 percent" or substitute 
items—about 1.8 percent. Depending on how 
one reads the statistics, at least half and 
perhaps as much as 69 percent of supermar- 
ket purchases are made as a result of a deci- 
sion made in the store. 

The supermarket shopper moves on im- 
pulse. How much impulse depends on the 
kind of product she buys. For instance, 
about 65 percent of the eggs are bought as a 
planned purchase; she had them on her list. 
But marshmallows, or heat and serve frozen 
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dinners, or sponges or sponge cloths are un- 
planned decisions in about 75 percent of the 
cases. 

Progressive Grocer studies consumers so 
that grocery store owners can lay out their 
stores to conform to consumer shopping pat- 
terns. Here's part of the findings about su- 
permarket shoppers: 

1. They don’t spend much time in the 
store. Somewhere between 20 and 24 min- 
utes. 

2. They visit a lot of locations—around 
50 in the store. 

3. They buy from 24 to 40 items. 

4. They spend from $11 to $16 on the aver- 
age. 

5. About two-thirds of the shoppers don't 
use shopping lists. Although half of upper 
income shoppers do. 

6. Men shop faster than women. They 
tend to spend less. 

7. A major part of the time in the store— 
18 to 28 percent, perhaps averaging around 
25 percent—is spent in waiting or talking. 

This all means that the average supermar- 
ket shopper probably buys 32 items from 50 
locations and spends $13.50 in 15 to 18 min- 
utes. r 

People shop in food stores because they 
need to shop, and because their families like 
food. They don't linger around. They are 
quite critical of the 5 to 10 minutes they 
may be held up at the checkout counter. 

Surveys have shown, for example, that the 
average shopper in the supermarket spends 
10 seconds in the detergents section. 

What we know about shopper behavior in 
supermarkets Is important because it sug- 
gests that the future of consumer protection 
is severely limited by the inability of the 
consumer to be interested in the subject. 

There are something like 6,000 items in a 
supermarket. But the evidence says that the 
shopper buys 32 from 50 locations in 15 min- 
utes of actual shopping. A major depart- 
ment gets 10 seconds’ consideration. At least 
half the items are impulse items. And only 
a third of the shoppers use lists. 

This is the picture of a confident con- 
sumer. If she were worried about the values 
and prices and quantities being offered to 
her, she would certainly spend more time. 

She can shop fast because she feels safe in 
what she's doing. 

Parenthetically, the stores might well wish 
she spent more time. The more time the 
shopper spends in the store, the higher is her 
total buying. : 

I left out one important item. A number 
of years ago a research company found a sig- 
nificantly high proportion of women who 
needed glasses, but would not wear them 
in supermarkets when shopping. Vanity is 
an important element in all personality, and 
in this case it works in favor of the recogniz- 
able package. For those myopic ladies who 
can’t read the fine print. 

The evidence seems to suggest that shop- 
pers are quite well equipped to get their 
shopping done rapidly; that there is a mini- 
mum of confusion about what they're buy- 
ing; and that most of it is not carefully 
planned. 

The evidence doesn’t square very well with 
the consumer protection cult, They really 
believe that consumers need far more pro- 
tection in labeling and packaging than is 
now provided, 

As a practical matter, this is often dificult. 
Let me illustrate from “What’s New in Home 
Economics.” A can of chunk-style tung 
weighs 7 ounces; the same can of grated tuna 
weighs 6% ounces. Density of product makes 
the difference. Take pudding mix. The 
mixes are designed to be used with 2 cups 
of milk to yield four average servings. Choc- 
olate pudding mix, of greater density, is in 
4-ounce boxes; vanilla is in 314-ounce boxes. 
If the vanilla had to be packaged at 4 ounces, 
you'd have to add extra tablespoons of milk 
to the 2 cups, and the yield would be 4.9 
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servings. Question: Is this any less con- 
fusing or troublesome to the consumer? 

After all, most consumer goods manufac- 
turers have made a career out of trying to be 
as simple and carefree as possible where the 
consumer is concerned. 

If the consumer shops rapidly and casu- 
ally and confidently in the supermarket, that 
most influence-free and democratic of com- 
mercial institutions then what is the prob- 
lem of consumer protection? 

First, there is considerable evidence that 
most consumers consider themselves ade- 
quately protected. Last fall, in a survey in 
Seattle, 63 percent of a consumer sample 
said they did not want more protective legis- 
lation. 

Second, people who work closely with con- 
sumers don't sense any demand for consumer 
legislation. 

Glenna McGinnis, food and equipment edi- 
tor for Woman's Day, told the National Food 
Marketing Commission that “I can count 
on my fingers the complaints we have had 
from readers on the subject of food prod- 
ucts, packaging, etc. in the more than 25 
years I have been in my present job. Read- 
ers often telephone and ask for information 
or help, but not to complain about products.” 

Willie Mae Rogers, director of the Good 
Housekeepng Institute, says the great prob- 
lem about consumer education is not the 
lack of educational material, but the difi- 
culty in getting it disseminated and used. 
She told the Food Marketing Commission 
that “there is more consumer informational 
and educational material available today 
than ever * * there is no excuse for any 
woman who can read and wants to be in- 
formed, not being informed.” 

A Good Housekeeping survey turned up 
four conclusions: (1) Women do read labels; 
(2) they think they get the information they 
need from labels and packaging; (3) they 
would like more information on clothing 
labels; and (4) they have special complaints 
about packaging and labeling, but they apply 
to specific products. For instance, they com- 
plain about how hard some packages are to 
open. 

Laura Lane, associate editor of Farmer's 
Wife, says farmwives want the same thing— 
packages which are easier to open. 

It seems to me that these editors, whose 
particular Job it is to know women and their 
needs, reinforce the idea that legislation is 
not the answer to the problem of consumer 
protection. 

They are, by the way, far better informed 
than most people in Government. The Good 
Housekeeping Institute will get between 8,000 
and 10,000 letters a month from readers. A 
former Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission regarded 1,100 letters a month as a 
rolling wave of reaction. 

What is the problem of consumer protec- 
tion? 

Perhaps part of it is to realize the truth of 
Miss argument that people who want 
information get it. 

A second part is to realize that people 
ignore information. Even very important 
information. For example, in a poll pub- 
lished last summer, 28 percent didn’t know 
that China was a Communist country. And 
2 years ago, in a public opinion survey, 43 
percent didn’t know that Vietnam was in 

a. 

It's hard to imagine, with every newspaper 
and television station and radio station, and 
nearly every national magazine, flooded with 
Stories about China and Vietnam, that this 
could be true. But many people are un- 
touched by events, and relatively immune to 
information. 

A third part is to realize that people have 
a way of responding which is very different 
from what is expected. People change more 
slowly than products. People don't neces- 
sarily keep pace with technology. 
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Let me tell you about the manufacturer of 
instant mashed potatoes whose package had 
detailed directions and a specific technique 
for best results: use cold milk, and beat the 
potatoes for just so many minutes—beat 
them any more and they got sticky. 

Unfortunately, every housewife knew you 
could only use hot milk in making mashed 
potatoes and that the more you beat them 
the better they were. She could not be told 
differently. The product failed because 
housewives failed, and the product was with- 
drawn from the market. 

Charlotte Montgomery, a columnist for 
Good Housekeeping, says packages are often 
thoughtlessly designed, by men who don't 
realize housewives will need bifocals to read 
the package, or by an engineer whose lan- 
guage is incomprehensible to her. She won- 
ders how many manufacturers are victimized 
by consumer habits, where housewives go 
cheerfully along, ignoring the new directions, 
and by not reading lose the benfits of addi- 
tional conveniences. 

Dr. Irene Oppenheim is assistant professor 
of home economics at Montclair State Col- 
lege in New Jersey. She is interested In con- 
sumer education. She says manufacturers 
have done an outstanding job of producing 
convenience foods to fit the needs of today’s 
families but that the problem of intelligent 
choice is difficult. Because of “the wide 
variety of practices prevalent in indicating 
the net contents. Often the net contents are 
printed in a place where it’s hard to find, or 
in small print, or in a color which contrasts 
poorly with the contents, if it’s in a cello- 
phane bag, or the background of the package 
or label.” 

She reported an interesting experiment. 
They showed 68 women a well-known cake 
flour, in the 1% pound size. They were asked 
to tell the net weight of the contents. Half 
the women didn't look at the package for the 
net weight, which appears in front. They 
looked at the package, weighed it in their 
hands, and guessed. Four said they couldn't 
find it on the box, and three more said they 
could not see it. The remaining 26 stated 
the quantity they said they had read, But 
three of them were incorrect. 

That's a somewhat puzzling—or frighten- 
ing—story. 

A fourth part of the problem is to recog- 
nize that particular emphasis will be placed 
on the underequipped portions of our popu- 
lation. The poor and the illiterate will get 
special attention, as part of the war on 
poverty. It is the belief in some Govern- 
ment circles that “the poor pay more.“ There 
is quite a lot of support for this belief; in 
many cities unscrupulous dealers have 
swindled poor and ignorant people. This is 
indefensible and must stop. The forces of 
legitimate business ought to be in the fore- 
front of getting it stopped. 

It is also true, as Burleigh Gardner learned, 
that the poor avoid some bargain centers, 
xe supermarkets, in favor of small but 
friendlier neighborhood stores. 

This brings me to a summing up. I don't 
happen to believe that legislation Is the 
solution to consumer protection. Consumer 
protection itself may be a misnomer; we may 
all be talking about consumer information 
and how to improve it. 

Our changing population may have a lot 
to do with the choices we make. Zoe Coul- 
son, food and nutrition editor of What’s New 
in Home Economics?, was remarking that 
American women marry younger and 
younger. About half the first married brides 
are under 20, and 18 is now the peak year for 
marriage. This year half the Nation's popu- 
lation is 25 years of age or under. More 
wives have their first child at 19 than in any 
other year, and 1 out of 6 teenage wives has 
2 or more children. 

This substantial young family bloc prob- 
ably needs more and better consumer infor- 
mation than any other group. They are very 
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receptive to new ideas, and they are eager 
to learn new, quicker, and easier ways of 
doing essential household chores. 

It seems completely logical to me for all 
business—and for the advertising business 
most of all—to interest itself in the problem 
of the consumer and informing her better. 

If it is a matter of getting the sizes and 
weights clearly printed on packages, let's do 
It. 

If it is a matter of clear and simple in- 
struction, let's see if we can improve our 
language. 

If it’s a matter of understanding the con- 
sumer's needs better, let's do the research. 
Sometimes it isn't even necessary to do re- 
search. Mrs. Montgomery points out that if 
a housewife buys a new home with appli- 
ances already installed she often has a 
terrible time trying to get the original direc- 
tion and installation booklets for the equip- 
ment from the manufacturer. Why should 
this be hard for her? 

Or, Mrs. Montgomery again, in textiles and 
fibers the instruction label in the garment is 
usually not permanent, The only permanent 
label that stays with the fabric is the union 
label—which only proves to the housewife 
that come labels can be put on to stay. 

Incidentally, in one of Mrs, Petersen's in- 
dustry conferences it became clear that in 
the textile and fabric business, the main 
problem is not composition or thread count, 
but care and cleaning and maintenance. 

An industry conference—textile men, 
cutters, retailers, cleaners and launderers—is 
at work on the problem. From it will come 
some consumer information consumers will 
read, and be glad to read. 

One more important part, it seems to me, 
is to make up our minds that if there are 
crooks and cheats in business we will use 
the best available means to get them out. 
If the better business bureau can do it, 
fine. If not, then whatever legal action 1s 
necessary to make sure the honest don't 
suffer for the dishonest. x 

Finally, a change in our mental set, It's 
probably true that much of the professional 
consumer movement is mired in the 1930's. 
It is also probably true that much of today’s 
business community does not see in the pres- 
ent consumer unrest the opportunity to do 
something for consumers which clearly 
needs to be done, 

The emergence of a new young market, 
needing guidance and information and pur- 
chasing standards is a great opportunity for 
advertisers. And the agency business, with 
its long tradition of interpreting the adver- 
tiser to the public and the public to the 
advertiser, ought to play a considerable part 
in it. 

If we study her needs, we will know what 
and why Johanna won't read. If we fulfill 
those needs, we will have come a long way to 
supplying that demand for consumer in- 
formation which may be the heart of the 
consumer protection movement. And well- 
developed information will probably be far 
more useful to Johanna than legislation. 

But Johanna has another responsibility, 
and it must be borne by her as an individual, 
the consumer. Our whole political system 
rests in informed people, making rational 
choices. 

There's a great deal of consumer informa- 
tion, and if Johanna wants to be better in- 
formed, she must make the effort required 
of all consumers. 

The need for the thinking citizen Is im- 
plicit in our kind of government. Johanna 
has to work at It, and she probably has to 
work at consumer information or consumer 
protection as well. In a crude analogy, you 
can advertise seat belts. You can get gaso- 
line companies to offer them at bargain 
prices. You can get seat belts made obli- 
gatory by law. You can have a National 
Safety Council campaign through the Ad- 
vertising Council urging the consumer to 
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buckle up. But only the consumer can reach 
down and snap her seat belt, and insist 
that her children do the same. If she won't 
do it, the advertising, information and leg- 
islation are of no value. It ts her peculiar 
responsibility. She has to exercise it. 


Congressman Reuss Seeks Wider Peace 
Role for the United Nations 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the United Nations has a strong and out- 
spoken supporter in my Wisconsin col- 
league, Mr. Reuss. His steady and de- 
termined support of the United Nations 
is well known both here and in Wiscon- 
sin, and his criticism of the administra- 
tion’s failure to seek an enlarged United 
Nations role in Vietnam deserves wider 
recognition. 

The Madison, Wis., Capital Times’ 
able and perceptive Washington cor- 
respondent, Alfred Maund, recently de- 
voted his column to an analysis of Con- 
gressman Reuss, whom he describes as 
“a ‘dove’ who refuses to come in from the 
cold.“ 

The article places particular empha- 
sis on his interest in strengthening the 
United Nations and enhancing its role 
in settling international disputes such as 
the war in Vietnam. I commend it to 
you for your consideration: 

Reuss SEES U.N, as ONLY PEACE HOPE 
(By Alfred Maund) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Representative HENRY 
Reuss, Democrat, of Milwaukee, is a “dove” 
who refuses to come in from the cold. 

Public opinion polls and administration 
pressure have muted many of his congres- 
sional colleagues, but he remains unruffled. 
He continues to propose bold alternatives to 
a US. policy he sees involving us in a “long, 
bloody and perhaps inconclusive conflict in 
Asia.” 

The keystone of his thinking is faith in 
the United Nations. 

“As a great world power, the United States 
has an important role in keeping peace and 
order in the world. But our role, however 
large, cannot exceed the joint responsibility 
of all of the nations of the world.” 

He won't yield an inch to the claim that 
critics of the administration have failed to 
present adequate plans for a Vietnam 
settlement, 

For 3 years he urged that Vietnam be 
brought before the U.N, until “as a grudging 
concession, the administration belatedly 
went to the Security Council.” Months back 
he advocated “talking with the Vietcong— 
not as a concession but as a matter of doing 
what is right.“ Now the administration says 
it is willing to “consider” the views of the 
Vietcong. 

“The policymakers in the State and De- 
fense Departments have their fect frozen in 
concrete,” he observes. 

Reuss offers this blueprint for bringing 
peace to Vietnam: 

The United States to turn the matter over 
to the U.N. General Assembly, where there 
is no veto. 

The U.N, to reconvene the elght-nation 
Conference that reached the original Viet- 
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nam settlement in 1954, including this time 
the Vietcong. ` 

A cease-fire to be patrolled by a U.N, task 
force. 

The U.N. to take over administration of 
South Vietnam and to supervise a series of 
elections bringing about constitutional 
government. 

Reuss has confidence in the ability of the 
Vietnamese people to “make basic decisions” 
intelligently and effectively. “The elections 
must not be cooked in favor of the Commu- 
nists or in favor of our man, Ky.” 

He points out that in neighboring Cam- 
bodia in 1956 “where our State Department 
absent-mindedly let elections take place,” 
the Communists got only 3 percent of the 
vote. He says a third force’—neither Com- 
munist nor U.S.-dominated—might rise to 
power in Vietnam, led by nonalined politi- 
clans who are presently in jall in Saigon or 
in Exile. 

Another recent proposal by Reuss seeks to 
further peace in Asia in a broader perspective, 
by relaxing U.S. opposition to admission of 
Red China into the United Nations. 

He submitted a formal resolution that 
Congress go on record as favoring a two- 
China policy whereby this country would 
not object to giving U.N. seats to both Peking 
and Taiwan. 

Revss doesn't expect the present Peking 
government to accept such an arrangement, 
but it would be "a light in the window” for 
a later, less belligerent regime. It would 
bring the U.S. position in line with growing 
world sentiment on the China problem. 

But most importantly, “we would repudi- 
ate the notion that we still hope to use the 
Chiang Kai-shek government to invade and 
conquer the mainland.” 

Secretary of State Rusk and U.N. Ambas- 
sador Goldberg have rebuffed Reuss’ idea by 
saying no change in China policy is contem- 
plated. But Reuss is neither surprised nor 
perturbed. He recognizes it will take time 
for the “unthinkable thought” to take root 
in Congress, especially given opposition by a 
high-powered pro-Chiang Kai-shek lobby 
called the Committee of One Million. (Sena- 


tor WILLIAM Proxmire is on the committee's’ 


advisory board; a fellow Milwaukee Demo- 
crat, Representative CLEMENT ZABLOCKYI, cus- 
tomarily signs the committee’s perennial pe- 
tition advocating complete isolation of Red 
China.) 

Let it be added that time has worked 
in fayor of a number of Rrvss’ proposals. 
For example he was one of the originators of 
the Peace Corps idea. 

And 2 years ago he advocated that U.S. 
holdings of nonconvertible Indian currency 
be devoted to scientific and technical proj- 
ects in that country. Last week President 
Johnson, to mark the visit of Premier Indira 
Gandhi, announced establishment of United 
States-India council whose objectives and 
financing will follow the Reuss plan. 

“It is the glory of the Democratic Party 
of Wisconsin that it is not a rubberstamp 
party. I would be distressed if there were no 
Serious debate among Democrats on an issue 
like Vietnam. I think you misgage the in- 
telligence of the Wisconsin voters if you be- 
lieve they will penalize a party because its 
Tepresentatives refuse to be know-nothings, 
Our theory of democracy imposes the obliga- 
tion on us Democrats to face the storm cen- 
ters of the day.” 

Thus Reuss argues that the party split 
over the current war effort should not hurt 
It in the November elections. By contrast 
he summarizes the Republican position with 
heavy sarcasm: 

“They say they want to win the war with 
all-out bombing. They want the cost of the 
war to be taken out of the hides of the Na- 
tion's poor. They say that if we don't soak 
the poor they'll try to upset every effort we 
make to stop inflation. Tm ready to cam- 
Palgn against that kind of program any day.“ 
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Vietnam ranks as Reuss’ top concern, but 
it is far from being the only controversial 
issue to involve him. He awaits only the 
proper moment to launch a “broad and deep 
inquiry” into the Abba Schwartz affair 
where a rightwing coup Inside the State De- 
partment threatens liberal passport, visa, 
and immigration policies. 

He is a member of the Joint Economic, the 
Banking and Currency, and the Government 
Operations Committees, serving on eight sub- 
committees and acting as chairman of three 
of them. 

He tirelessly seeks to have Congress set up 
a counseling office similar to the Scandina- 
vian ombudsman where expert help can be 
given citizens with complaints against the 
government. 

He has introduced a bundle of measures 
that would give guts and drive to the newly 
established Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, 

At the same time, he has joined in efforts 
to help Wisconsin’s Menominee Indians, to 
preserve the Wolf River, to protect the ante- 
lope herds of Wyoming, to convene an inter- 
national conference on wildlife preservation, 

He is working to have a Shakespearean 
theater established in Milwaukee by the 
National Council on the Arts—and has spon- 
sored legislation to raise the standard of 
architecture and decoration in Federal build- 
ings, 

Reuss recently urged a change in con- 
gressional rules that would encourage Con- 
gressmen to accept appointments in the ad- 
ministrative branch by promising them their 
same level of seniority if they were later re- 
elected to Congress. 

But Reuss himself is the best argument 
against such an idea. Congress needs to hold 
on for dear life to those few Members who 
do their homework thoroughly and who don't 
hesitate to proclaim the answers they think 
right. 


Cleveland Red Cross Chapter Offers Free 
“Service Star” Decals to Families of 


Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mrs. BOLTON, Mr. Speaker, the 
Greater Cleveland Red Cross chapter 
last month began distributing Service 
Star decals to families of men in serv- 
ice. These Service Stars are to be dis- 
played in windows of homes to show that 
& person from that family is serving his 
country. You will recall that during 
World War II Service Stars were a fa- 
miliar sight on every street in our Nation. 

The idea for bringing back the Service 
Star resulted from a letter to the editor 
of the Cleveland Press by Nunzio R. 
Calyo, commissioner of the Soldiers Re- 
lief Commission of Cuyahoga County, 
Cleveland, Ohio, which was published on 
December 30, 1965. Mr. Calvo wrote as 
follows: 

We live in an age of symbolism—every- 
thing has a meaning. What better way could 
we demonstrate ourselves than to revive the 
custom of displaying a Star in the windows 
of our homes for sons or daughters who are 
away serving their country? Even places of 
business used to do this to signify that their 
employees had left to serve. 
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The number of men In Vietnam increases 
daily, This Star should be seen again as the 
symbol of hope, faith, and trust we place in 
our country and in the men who are serv- 
ing it. 


The project was launched on March 
16, 1966, with a luncheon at which time 
the Greater Cleveland Red Cross chapter 
presented Mr. Calvo with a frame that 
included the first Service Star decal off 
the press, his original letter to the editor, 
and the following inscription: 

To N. R. Calvo, commissioner of Soldiers 
Relief, Cuyahoga County, for his thought- 
provoking letter to the editor which Red 
Cross officials acted on by making Service 
Stars available to families without charge. 


Because the Cleveland Red Cross chap- 
ter is the first in the country to sponsor 
such a program, many eyes will be 
watching the success of the project. 
Perhaps other cities will follow-up on 
the idea, and once again the Service Star 
will be shown proudly in homes across 
the country. This is a wonderful way to 
display a symbol of support and confi- 
dence in our American servicemen away 
from home, and to share with these men 
and women our pride in the job they are 
doing for our country. 


Caught in the Middle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
great sympathy and compassion for the 
cancer patients who have used the drug 
krebiozen and they honestly believe that 
it has helped them and is necessary for 
their very survival. I shall not argue the 
merits of the case, but I believe that they 
are “caught in the middle.” I should like 
to associate myself with the statement of 
a number of Members of the other body 
which reads as follows: 

We recognize that the long and bitter con- 
troversy over krebiozen has hardened the 
position of both sides to the dispute. If the 
doubt in the minds of many, including some 
Members of Congress, over this matter is 
ever to be resolved, we feel both sides have 
to make a fresh start. 

The charges and countercharges should be 
forgotten so a new start can be made in an 
atmosphere of good faith and unbiased 
interest. 

We urge the supporters of kreblozen to 
file with the Food and Drug Administration 
a new application for an investigational pro- 
gram in connection with the drug. 

We feel it is the responsibility of the Food 
and Drug Administration to cooperate with 
responsible persons who file a proper applica- 
tion for an investigational program for kre- 
biozen and we will use all proper influence 
ve ie Congress to see that this is 

one. 

Under existing law, submission of such an 
application is a necessary first step in any 
test program of krebiozen. 

A chemical analysis of a new sample of 
krebilozen is necessary as a prelude to ac- 
ceptance by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion of any new application for investiga- 
tional use of krebiozen. We are certain that 
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the Administration will agree to examine 
objectively any such analysis. 

As laymen, we are unable to judge the efi- 
cacy of krebiozen but we certainly sympa- 
thize with those who have been using it, 
who feel it has helped them and who believe 
it is vital to their survival and well-being. 

We urge that any program for a clinical 
testing of kreblozen should include provi- 
sions to make the drug available to those who 
have been using it and have been advised 
by their physicians that other forms of treat- 
ment will be of no avail to them, if these 
persons volunteer to be subjects for the test. 

It is our understanding that the National 
Institutes of Health, with Food and Drug 
approval, clinically tests at least 100 products 
a year on cancer patients. We feel kreblozen 
deserves a similar test. Why should either 
side be afraid of the truth? 


Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, while this 
body's committees are still pondering and 
the administration is lining up its forces 
for the post-Easter recess consideration 
of what is automatically termed the 
minimum wage law, I would like to call 
the attention of all of our colleagues to 
a type of letter from small business 
people being constantly received from 
all over the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Missouri. I think the letter by 
Mr. Harry H. Ladd of Branson, Mo., in 
the heart of the Ozarks vacation and re- 
tirement land on beautiful Lake Taney- 
como—private enterprise—halfway be- 
tween Bull Shoals and Table Rock, Mo., 
impoundments, is self-explanatory. As 
the reader will see, Mr. Ladd supports 
his community, his business and profes- 
sional association, and is interested in 
our Nation's problems. Even more, he is 
interested in his employees and a going 
concern of service to the people. He 
clearly outlines the effect of multiple and 
regressive as well as progressive taxation 
by the Federal Government in this 
State’s areas: 

Lapp's. 


Branson, Mo., March 7, 1966. 
Congressman Durwarp G. HALL, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Hat. I am sorry that I will not 
be able to be in Washington with the dele- 
gation from the Missouri Restaurant Associa- 
tion, 

I would like you to know how much I am 
against increasing the Federal minimum 
wage law to Include the restaurant industry. 

if it would be necessary for us to pay 
$1.25 an hour minimum wage I will have 
to operate with at least 25 percent less help 
than I now employ. We employ about 34 
people in the summer and 18 in the winter 
season. : 

Food costs have increased so fast and with 
the increase in social security, taxes, etc., it 
would be a real burden on us to try and ab- 
sorb an increase in wages. Our payroll for 
1965 amounted to $42,685, with gross sales 
of $149,000. My net before my wages or 
taxes amounted to $9,300. 
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If we have to raise our food prices to take 
care of increased wages I am afraid we will 
price ourselves out of business. 

I will appreciate a no vote from you on 
this bill. 

When in Branson we would enjoy very 
much having you stop and see us. 

Sincerely, 
Harry H. Lapp, Sr. 


Career Opportunities: LSC First State 
College in Massachusetts To Offer BA 
in Health Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, Lowell 
State College in Lowell, Mass., will be the 
first college in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to offer a bachelor of arts 
degree in health. Beginning next Sep- 
tember the new curriculum will be 
offered. 

The new program will be in the capa- 
ble hands of Dr. Elizabeth A. Neilson, 
presently professor and chairman of the 
department of health and physical edu- 
cation at Lowell State. Dr. Nielson is 
known throughout the country for her 
notable contributions to health educa- 
tion and is currently first vice president 
of the American School Health Associa- 
tion. 

This landmark is also a tribute to the 
vision of Lowell State College president 
Dr. Daniel H. O'Leary, who saw a vital 
educational need in Massachusetts and 
acted to fill the gap effectively. 

Marguerite Lyons of the Lowell Sun 
wrote a fine article about the new pro- 
gram in a recent issue and I include it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Carrer OPPORTUNITIES: LSC Fist STATE 
COLLEGE IN MASSACHUSETTS To Orrer BA 
IN HEALTH EDUCATION 

(By Marguerite Lyons) 

LOWELL.—Daniel H. O'Leary, president of 
Lowell State College, realizing the need for, 
a major in health at LSC since our State 
college program has not offered this major 
in any of the State colleges, advised Dr. John 
Fisher academic dean, to discuss the possi- 
bilities of developing a curriculum designed 
for a Bachelor of Arts in Health. Following 
a study of the proposal submitted by Dr, 
Elizabeth A. Neilson, professor and chair- 
man of the Department of Health and Phy- 
sical Education at LSC, Dr. Fisher presented 
the tentative design to the curriculum com- 
mittee. 

As a result of this study and research a 
major program has been developed and will 
begin at the college in September. 

Dr. Neilson, known from coast to coast 
for her numerous contributions to the sub- 
ject which is her specialty, is first vice presi- 
dent of the American School Health Asso- 
ciation, She was elected to this position in 
the largest school health organization in the 
United States at the Chicago conference. As 
vice president and program chairman, she 
will plan among many other things the an- 
nual meeting of the association to be held 
in San Francisco in October of this year. 

Dr. Neilson’s School Health Series (grades 
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one to eight) were published in 1965 and she 
will be listed in the Dictionary of Interna- 
tional Biographies to be published in Lon- 
don, England this summer. She was re- 
cently the key speaker at the annual con- 
ference for principals and superintendents 
held at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, and her subject was Health in the 
Curriculum of the Schools of Massachu- 
setts.” 

By offering the BA in health education at 
LSC, students who have a strong interest in 
wanting to bring about a behavioral change 
in people will find this field of health, de- 
signed to maintain or improve the health of 
citizens, one which they will wish to pursue. 

The preparation of qualified health educa- 
tors requires a professional background in 
the biological and physical sciences from 


“which the subject matter is derived and 


knowledge and skills in the behavioral set- 
ences from which the method is derived. 

Those interested in a teaching career will 
have the privilege of developing a school 
health program, and become prepared to 
teach facts, supervise a health program, work 
in a voluntary health organization, or seek 
an advanced degree preparatory to college 
teaching or government work at the State, 
National, or international level. 

Young men and women desirous of a sclen- 
tific background but who do not wish to 
become doctors, nurses, or biologists, will do 
well in this program, They will obtain sci- 
entific facts, made available by the research 
scientists, and disseminate these facts to 
people of all ages to help them live longer. 

Discussing the evidence of current need for 
school health and health personnel, Dr. Neil- 
son referred to President Johnson's White 
House Conference on Health held last No- 
vember when the preparation of health 
teachers emerged as one of the main topics. 
Data supporting the immediate need for im- 
proved health education efforts began to 
accumulate from the moment the Confer- 
ence got underway. Prof. Frederick J. Stare, 
head of the department of nutrition at Har- 
vard School of Public Health, sald, “Cardio- 
vascular disease, obesity in youth, tooth de- 
cay, and premature aging can be reduced if 
we follow what we already know about exer- 
cise and foods.” 

Dr. Neilson emphasized this, saying, “If 
an individual is to attain his highest per- 
sonal goals, as well as utilize his potential 
resources for the betterment of his family 
and community, he must maintain a level 
of health enabling him to do so.” Society 
cannot afford to lose able citizens in their 
most productive years because they have 
lacked the necessary education that might 
have made a difference in their health status. 
Men and women can't afford the price of 
illness today. 

The National School Health Education 
Study, sponsored by the Samuel Bronfman 
Foundation, surveyed the situation with re- 
gard to health instruction in. the schools of 
the country from 1961 to 1964 and found 
glaring deficiencies in time allotment in the 
curriculum, instructional materials, teacher 
preparation as well as in student knowledge 
and understanding of health. Over 30,000 
letters have been received in the NSHE study 
Office in Washington since the report was 
released in June 1964. All requested assist- 
ance to improve health education for school- 
age children, 

Dr. Nathan Pusey, president, Harvard Col- 
lege, epeaking at a New England college 
health meeting, stated, “Administrators at 
all levels are recognizing more and more the 
importance of health because of the good 
that comes from it. It has been late coming 
but Is fast growing throughout the country.” 

With this great accomplishment at Lowell 
State College, students majoring in health 
may aspire to teaching at elementary, junior 
and senior high school levels, with the bach- 
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elor’s degree. Other career opportunities 
that will be theirs include school health ġo- 
ordinator; community health educator with 
an oficial or voluntary agency; sanitarian 
with an official health agency or industry; 
Government programs such as Peace Corps, 
poverty program, and other newly developed 


rograms. 

Combined major and minor areas afford 
health major with a related area of emphasis 
such as elementary education, science or 
history. 

This combination prepares a teacher for 
the team teaching approach or department- 
alized work. The reverse of the above em- 
phasis can be presented as elementary edu- 
cation major with the health, as a related 
minor. 


NASA’s Credibility Gap Widens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, I am deeply con- 
cerned over the reliability of information 
the committee and its subcommittees 
have been receiving from the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration— 
NASA. There is reason to believe that 
the credibility of some of NASA's infor- 
mation is in serious question. 

To illustrate my concern, I offer for 
the Recor the following column by Mr. 
William Hines, science editor of the Eve- 
ning Star of Washington, D.C.: 

From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Mar. 31, 1966] 
NASA's Crepisuary Gar WIDENS 
(By William Hines) 


For a Government agency born less than 
8 years ago with a seemingly boundless birth- 
right of good will and good wishes, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
has come a long way toward discrediting 
itself in the eyes of those who know it best. 

It may be just another case of familiarity 
breeding contempt, but the impatience, mis- 
trust, and hostility of the news media and, 
more recently, of Congressmen toward NASA 
has grown to alarming proportions. If the 
situation continues unaltered, the Space Ad- 
ministration may soon replace the State De- 
partment and the Central Intelligence 
Agency at the bottom of the Capital's credi- 
bility list. 

Newsmen have long contended that the 
initials NASA stand for “Never A Straight 
Answer,“ and on at least one occasion, a high- 
ranking space official was publicly called to 
account by a reporter for consistent telling 
of inconsistent stories. 

Lately the same complaint has been heard 
from Capitol Hill. Representative: JOSEPH 
E. Kartu, Democrat, Of Minnesota, for ex- 
ample, has grown deeply concerned over the 
reliability of information he has been re- 
celving from NASA headquarters. He openly 
complains that one official with whom he 
must deal regularly is prone to give “three 
diferent answers” to every question. 

This is a grave matter, because KARTH 
heads a subcommittee that supervises the 
second biggest set of programs in the space 
effort, those dealing with scientific investiga- 
tions in space and the profitable public appli- 
cations of space technology. His tenacity 
and ferocity in investigating NASA programs 
in this important field, and his relentless 
pursuit of the elusive fact or the evasive offi- 
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cial has earned the legislator the nickname 
“Genghis Karth.” 

Just last week, Karrn’s subcommittee 
broke precedent and cut off funds for a proj- 
ect aimed at sending a space probe past 
Venus in 1967. The reason was clear. 
KartH and his colleagues simply did not 
believe what NASA officials had told them 
about the hastily contrived project. 

In the course of about 3 weeks of hearings 
on a $750 million budget plan for space 
science and applications in fiscal 1967, the 
Karth subcommittee heard so many incon- 
sistent storics that finally nothing seemed 
to ring true. Karr recalls a glaring exam- 
ple in connection with funding of Project 
Voyager. 

This program, to land unmaned spacecraft 
in working order on Mars in the early 1970's, 
is down in the 1967 budget for $10 million, 
or roughly one-half of 1 percent of the 
eventual total cost. NASA had asked Presi- 
dent Johnson for $100 million in fiscal 1967, 
but in the budgetary pruning this was re- 
duced to the $10 million level. 

Knowing that practically no progress on 
Voyager could be made with only $10 million 
next year, Kartu suggested it might be pos- 
sible to rejuggle spending within the §750 
million total and produce $42 million for 
Voyager. A NASA witness demurred, ex- 
plaining that the agency would not know 
what to do with $42 million in fiscal 1967. 

“Good God,” KarTH exploded in recount- 
ing the incident. “If they don’t know what 
they'd do with $42 million, what the hell 
would they have done with $100 million that 
they asked the Budget Bureau for?” 

The doubletalk given Karta on Voyager 
is nothing compared to NASA’s earlier verbal 
gymnastics to justify construction of elabo- 
rate and expensive field centers at Houston, 
Tex., and Cambridge, Mass. The agency's 
official explanations have roughly the same 
credibility quotient as a 1928 Florida real 
estate advertisement. 

In its dealings with the press, particularly 
in the manned space flight program, NASA 
has managed to astonish and outrage even a 
hard-bitten breed accustomed to expecting 
the worst of everyone. The agency's obses- 
sion with keeping launching dates secret (in 
& program supposedly without secrets) has 
engendered in many newsmen an attitude 
of contempt for security“ that threatens to 
affect areas, such as the military space pro- 
gram, where secrecy may be a matter of 
legitimate concern. 

An 18-hour suppression of tape recordings 
made during the March 16 crisis of Gemini 8 
added to the growing store of journalistic ill 
will toward NASA, The decision was made 
initially by third- and fourth-echelon o- 
cials, but apparently with approval from 
Washington. It was, as one reporter bluntly 
commented on TV that night, “a lousy 
decision.” 

NASA never effectively dispelled a general 
impression that the tapes were suppressed 
until they could be screened for possibly 
embarrassing material. Some reporters still 
harbor suspicions that the tapes were doc- 
tored before release. While there is no direct 
evidence to support this chilling notion, it 
is a measure of the villainy responsible news- 
men are willing to ascribe to NASA these 
days. 


Rhodesia and the Radical Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
came apparent in the last few days that 
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the radical right of the United States has 
zeroed in on a new target: Rhodesia. 

A full-page advertisement appeared in 
the April 5 Washington Post in support 
of the Ian Smith regime in Rhodesia. 
The ad stated that the Rhodesian rebel- 
lion of 1965 exactly parallels the Ameri- 
can Revolution of 1776. 

The obviously well-heeled purchaser of 
the ad carried the misleading title of Na- 
tional Coordinating Committee, Friends 
of Rhodesian Independence—(FRI). 
This title is misleading because the FRI, 
far from supporting true independence 
for the majority of Rhodesians, 
supports repression of the black majority 
by a white minority led by Smith. 

The Smith regime is a regime of intol- 
erance and totalitarianism. It merits 
the opposition, not the support, of the 
American people. The course we should 
follow, Mr. Speaker, is continuing sup- 
port of our British ally in its sanctions 
against the Smith regime. 

Ironically, on the page facing the ad 
in the Post there was an article report- 
ing the ouster of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation from Rhodesia, The in- 
quisitorial nature of the rebel regime for- 
bids free discussion of what is happening 
there. Criticism or implied criticsm 
leads to expulsion. 

I have been informed, Mr. Speaker, 
that the same ad that appeared in the 
Post has also appeared in newspapers in 
Sapulpa, Okla.; St. Paul, Minn.; Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Shreveport, La.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; and Omaha, Nebr. 

In an article April 6, the Washingotn 
Post performed a real service by draw- 
ing attention to the FRI National Co- 
ordinating Committee. The committee 
is a haven for many of the Nation’s most 
vitriolic extremists of the right. In rec- 
ognition of this fact I submit the article 
for the Recorp along with the article on 
the BBC ouster. 

Ap ASSAILS SUPPORT or Emparco: U.S. Ricur 
RALLIES TO RHODESIA 
(By George Lardner, Jr.) 

Rhodesian independence is the newest 
rallying cry for Americans who have dedi- 
cated themselves in the past to repealing 
3 from foreign aid to the income 


rhe newly organized National Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Friends of Rhodesian In- 
dependence includes several regular contribu- 
tors to the John Birch Society's magazine, 
a past director of the Organization for Repeal 
of Federal Income Taxes, and the author of 
“A Texan Looks at Lyndon,” which was 
recommended for the rightwing in the 
1964 campaign. 

In a full-page ad published in yesterday's 
editions of the Washington Post, the com- 
mittee assailed U.S. support of the trade 
embargo aimed at Ian Smith's breakaway 
government in Rhodesia, 

The committee has its headquarters in 
the “Liberty Building,” at 132 Third Strect 
SE., upstairs from the offices of the rightwing 
Liberty Lobby. 

“We tried to make the ae appen to all 
shades of opinion, uncom- 
mitted,” said Executive 8 Kenneth 
Lynn who is serving on the committee thanks 
to a leave of absence from his post as comp- 
troller for the Liberty Lobby. 

President of the committee is Novelist 
Taylor Caldwell, whose articles appear regu- 
larly in the Birch Society's magazine, Ameri- 
can Opinion. 

Miss Caldwell has also served on the 
American Committee for Aid to Katanga 
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Freedom Fighters; the policy board of the 
Liberty Lobby and the Federation of Con- 
servatives, which was set up to “save America 
from socialism.’ 

Lynn said the seven cochairmen represent 
local Friends committees from New York to 
California. Among them is wealthy Texas 
Rancher J. Evetts Haley who spoke at a 1961 
National Indignation Convention rally in 
favor of “hanging” Chief Justice Earl Warren. 

Revilo P. Oliver, of Urbana, II., who has 
served on the Birch Society's National Coun- 
cil, regularly contributes to American 
Opinion, and is one of its associate editors. 

Adm. Charles M. Cooke, U.S. Navy (retired), 
of Sonoma, Calif., former Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations who was once employed 
after his retirement by Commerce Interna- 
tional of China as a private adviser to the 
Nationalist Chinese Government. He has 
also served on the American Committee for 
Aid to Katanga Freedom Fighters and the 
Committee for the Monroe Doctrine. 

Col. Curtis B. Dall (U.S. Alr Force Reserve 
ret.), of Philadephia, chairman of the Liber- 
ty Lobby and once national chairman of the 
Constitution Party which called for repeal 


of Federal income, estate, and inheritance 


taxes, withdrawal from the U.N. and an end 
to foreign aid. 

D. Cain, Summit, Miss., newspaper 
publisher and supporter of various right- 
wing causes such as the Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee, which once described itself 
as “the sole nationwide organization ex- 
clusively crusading to kill the foreign aid 


program. 

Lucille Cardin Crain, of New York, an en- 
dorser of the John Birch Society who also 
served as a director of the defunct American 

Foundation. The foundation was 
formed to work for a constitutional amend- 
ment directing the Government not to “en- 
gage in any business, professional, com- 
merical, financial or industrial enterprise 
except as specified in the Constitution.” 

B Barron, of Springfield, Va., a for- 
mer field coordinator for the John Birch 
Society. 

Other Washington area members on the 
committee are D. Bruce Evans who works in 
the “Liberty Bullding“ as executive director 
of the United Republicans of America; 
Stanley M. Andrews, executive director of the 
Americans for National Security, also head- 
quartered in the Liberty Bullding; Mary 
Barclay Erb, who has served as editor of the 
monthly magazine for the American Coali- 
tion of Patriotic Societies and was once na- 
tional defense chairman of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and Adm, Parke 
H. Brady (U.S. Navy, retired), who was named 
to the District of Columbia Republican Cen- 
tral Committee after others stepped down 
in the wake of Barry Goldwater's 1964 presi- 
dential nomination. 

Raropesta Ousrs BBC ror Irs BROADCASTS 

Satisnunr.— The rebel Rhodesian govern- 
ment ordered the British Broadcasting Corp. 
out of Rhodesia today. At the same time, a 
high court Judge issued a temporary Injunc- 
tion stopping the government from expelling 
Roy Perrott, chief reporter of the London 
Observer, 

A Government statement said the BBC 
was being expelled because of its connection 
with broadcasts into Rhodesia from neigh- 
boring Zambia and Bechuanaland and be- 
cause of “its lates manifestations of a 
deliberately provocative attitude toward 
Rhodesia.” 

The statement said the Government there- 
fore “declares the corporation to be “persona 
non grate’ and requires that its representa- 
tives and their impedimenta in Rhodesia be 
removed.” 

(The BBC said in London that its report- 
ing from Salisbury had always been abso- 
lutely fair, Reuters reported.) 

Perrott was the second overseas reporter 


to be declared a prohibited immigrant by the 
Ian Smith regime in the past 10 days. He 
was originally ordered to leave the country 
by Wednesday. The Salisbury regime gave 
no reason for either of the orders. 

The injunction postponing Perrott's ex- 
puision was granted in a 15-minute hearing 
at which the Government was not repre- 
sented, Perrott claimed that the order de- 
claring him a prohibited immigrant had not 
been signed by the Governor, Sir Humphrey 
Gibbs, as required by the Immigration Act 
of 1954. 

Sir Humphrey is not recognized by the 
Smith regime, and the Perrott case could 
conceivably bring about the long-awaited 
challenge in a Rhodesian court to the 
regime's legitimacy. 

The other reporter expelled was James 
Biddulph, the British codirector of a news 
agency, The regime also refused last week 
to renew that temporary work permit of An- 
tony Martin, an Irish-born correspondent for 
the Financial Mail of Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 

(The following is a condensation of Per- 
rott’s last two dispatches from Salisbury:) 

The Rhodesian public, like the British 
opinion polls, expected Harold Wilson to win 
the British elections. But now that the 
hope, or illusion, of an easier escape route 
with the Tories has been finally dispelled, 
the first small ripples of unease about the 
future are beginning to move across the 
surface. 

The doubling of the military training pe- 
riod for white Rhodesians between 17 and 
60, ordered two weeks ago by the Smith 
regime, is a recognition that the use of force 
may one day be seriously contemplated either 
by Britain or the African states, 


MAY EVADE ISSUE 


It seems probable that Wilson would prefer 
to pass the problem to the United Nations 
to invoke mandatory sanctions. But busi- 
nessmen, including some British, have shown 
such skill in doing business here through in- 
termediaries that there must be serious 
doubts whether the United Nations could 
properly enforce sanctions, 

But even if sanctions “work,” is there any 
chance that this will budge the Smith 
regime? Perhaps the best Wilson can hope 
to achieve by the end of the year, at the 
current level of sanctions pressure, is a 
stronger bargaining position in which talks 
with Smith would not—as they almost cer- 
tainly would now—automatically mean con- 
ceding independence on white Rhodesian 
terms. 

Even then one cannot see Smith giving in 
unless there has been a marked change 4 
opinion among his white su 
couple of months ago this looked out of tbe 
question. 

But the more frequent grumbles one now 
hears about the situation from the man in 
the streets at least raise a fragment of doubt 
whether Smith will still be holding the white 
electorate together as strongly and capably 
in 6 months as he does now. 

Minister of Information John Howman 
suggested in a recent speech that the hos- 
tility of the world’s press to independent 
Rhodesia was the result of a long-stand- 
ing Communist and leftist conspiracy. 
“What else is there which fits the facts?“ he 
asked. 

One pene ena might be that visiting re- 

porters cannot help noting a few of the 

things about the way the country is going 

that make some Rhodesians angry or de- 

Some racialism, press censorship, 

phone tapping, restriction without charge or 

trial are part of the scene in independent 
Rhodesia and deserve a mention. 
COVERAGE ONE SIDED 


It is also true that there is a sense in 
which overseas reporting from here, my own 
included, is patently one sided. 
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Regrettably, there is neither space nor rea- 
son to declare in every plece that Rhodesia 
contains its due human on of ex- 
cellent industrious people * * * that a good 
many have an admirable pioneering spirit 
* © © that most whites here treat their Afri- 
can servants with patience and even con- 
sideration and do charitable work among 
them. 

These things are true, but there is also a 
certain irrelevance or obviousness about 
them. If the evidence a reporter collects 
suggests that the patient may be sick and 
is slowly being led into an unhappy and per- 
haps dangerous racialist disease, then it is an 
unbalanced approach to praise his hair style. 
That is all we were trying to say, roughly 
speaking. 


Washington, New Delhi, and Peking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Post comments editorially on 
the importance to Washington and New 
Delhi and also to Peking—of the visit 
here by India’s Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. 

The Post feels that “President John- 
son’s warm affirmative response” to Mrs. 
Gandhi must exasperate Peking, which 
has reported that Mrs, Gandhi came to 


Washington “to beg for more US. 
dollars.” 
The Post asks: 


Mrs. Gandhi beg“? How little the 
Chinese understand their neighbor and ita 
leader. We have a proud woman in our 
midst and it has been this city’s privilege to 
greet and honor her. 


These comments were most interesting, 
and I would like to share them with my 
colleagues through their inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


{From the New York Post, Apr. 1, 1966] 
WASHINGTON, NEW DELHI, AND PEKING 
President Johnson's warm affirmative re- 


exaspera 
sars, who depict themselves as the militant 
leaders of all worldwide rural-areas move- 
ments. 

The President's pledge of a new program 
to help combat India's famine peril, the use 
of the $300 million of U.S. rupee funds in 
India to encourage the modernization of ag- 
ricultural techniques on the subcontinent, 
the green light the President gave to overall 
economic ald to Mrs. Gandhi's people—all 
constitute facts that the Peking dialecticians 
will find hard to reconcile with their dogmas. 

Peking dourly complains that Mrs. Gandhi 
came to Washington “to beg for more U.S. 
dollars” in return for political commitments, 
Mrs. Gandhi “begs”? How little the Chinese 
understand their neighbor and its leader. 
We have a proud woman in our midst and it 
has been this city’s privilege to greet and 
honor her, 

Only rigid double-standard thinking en- 
ables Peking to view the welcome Mrs. 
Gandhi extended to public and private in- 
vestment in India’s future as “begging” at 
the moment when Peking is concluding deals 
with West German industrialists and bank- 
ers for developmental assistance, 

If the Chinese commissars had Mrs. Gan- 
dahi's capacity to think of people rather than 
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ideology, they, too, might see America as a 
potential friend rather than an inevitable 
adversary. 

The President has asked Congress to en- 
dorse his billion-dollar famine relief program 
for India. It will be Interesting to see how 
the Republicans respond. How many will 
oppose it and then go out and make speeches 
on the peril of the Chinese thrust for he- 
gemony in Asia? 


The Maritime Situation and Our Maritime 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1966 


Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the Iron Shipbuilders International 
Marine Council gave a testimonial din- 
ner for the outstanding maritime editor 
of the Baltimore Sun, Mrs. Helen Delich 
Bentley. While several of us spoke on 
Mrs. Bentley's achievements, Maryland's 
senior Senator, DANIEL B. BREWSTER, 
was the principal speaker and included 
in his remarks some very pertinent com- 
ments on the maritime situation and our 
maritime policy. His speech was insert- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD last 
Monday by Congressman PELLY, and I 
hope all of the Members have given it a 
careful reading. 

In further reference to the contents of 
his speech, I believe that the Members 
will be interested in an editorial on it in 
the Baltimore Sun, and therefore I am 
inserting it in the Appendix: 

Portier AWAITED 

There was nothing new in Senator BREW- 
STEERS list of the “rocks and shoals upon 
which the Nation's maritime policy has 
drifted.” The bulk of the American- flag fleet 
is old—too old. We are running behind in 
the construction of ships under the subsi- 
dized replacement program. Because of in- 
sufficient ships and shipbuilding we are not 
developing and maintaining adequate forces 
to man a growing fleet, or the shipyards nec- 
essary to keep such a fleet in a front-rank 
position. But the lack of newness about the 
Senator's remarks does not detract from their 
timeliness. 

Why is our maritime position weak? In 
his 1965 state of the Union message to Con- 
gress, President Johnson underscored the 
need for a new strong maritime policy and 
promised to submit one. Steps toward that 
end were taken. But those given the job of 
studying the problem and making recom- 
mendations have pulled in different direc- 
tions and so far have been unable to present 
anything remotely resembling a united front. 

In the meantime our ineffectual maritime 
policy calls for shipbuilding and operating 
subsidies which have been under criticism 
for years and carry invitations to increasing 
trouble for management, labor, and the Gov- 
ernment. Certainly we are not getting out 
of those subsidies the benefits envisioned 
when they were first authorized. The cost 
of building a ship in an American yard is 
more than twice that of building a com- 
parable ship in a foreign yard. Operating a 
ship under an American flag is far more 
costly than operating one under a foreign 
Ang. The subsidies have tended to push 
costs up while at the same time causing a 
contraction in the size of the fleet. 
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There is nothing to suggest that there will 
be a halt in the contraction of the fleet until 
we have a new maritime policy designed to 
bring that about. Neither is there anything 
to suggest when we are likely to be given 
such a policy. 


Spirit of 1776 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
constituent, Mrs. Janetta F. Daugherty, 
has brought to my attention the plans 
conceived by the New York County Or- 
ganization of the American Legion, 238 
William Street, New York City, for the 
celebration of the 200th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence: 

Their program is called the “Spirit of 
1776,” and their slogan is: “New York 
County Leads the Nation in the ‘Spirit of 
1776.” 

As the first phase of this important 
program, which anticipates by 10 years 
the bicentennial, they have currently on 
display an exhibit of Early American 
documents from the Americana collec- 
tion by Ernest L. Chambre which will be 
in effect until April 16 at the Seamen's 
Church Institute, 25 South Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

I include at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a copy of the program in 
hopes. that organizations all over the 
United States will follow their lead, and 
I commend this to my colleagues: 

PROGRAM 

The exhibit is divided into two phases: 
Colonial and American. The Colonial phase 
represents the period prior to July 4, 1776 
when we were under the Government of 
England. The American phase represents 
the subsequent period of time. As you read 
each of the various papers, we ask you to 
stop and reflect on its purpose, its meaning, 
its period of inception and its authors. We 
sincerely hope that you will enjoy our exhibit 
and that you will infrom your friends about 
it. As you move about in this nautical set- 
ting, we feel sure that you will ence an 
awareness as to the part seamanship played 
in our Nation's progress. 

LAW: COLONIAL 

In 1739: Unusual punishment (led ulti- 
mately to the Bill of Rights). A man is con- 
demned to stand at the “stockade” for a 
period of 2 hours for the crime of “drunken- 
ness.” 

In 1746: Attachment and Summons issued 
under the name of George II. Too many per- 
sons forget that our founders were originally 
governed by a monarch. 

In 1757: Attendance list from His Maj- 
esty’'s Council in Massachusetts Colony. 
Many of these men became famous during 
the Revolution, 

In 1772: Grand Juror's List—Colony of 
New Hampshire. 

LAW: AMERICAN 


In 1786: A horse stolen; the thief caught. 
(Keep in mind that this was considered a 
very serious crime—the horse was the only 
land transportation in those early days.) 

In 1793: New York City Grand Juror’s List. 
It is interesting to note the variety of Dutch, 
Huguenot, Anglo-Saxon, and Germanic 
names. 
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TAXES: COLONIAL 
In 1764: Taxes, taxes, taxes. Tax bill— 


In 1764: The cost of wars and other en- 
deavors had to be financed by the king. 
What. better way than by Issuance of bonds. 
(The money to redeem these was later gained 
fram taxes.) 

TAXES: AMERICAN 

In 1788: Letter from inhabitant of Hart- 
ford complaining of high taxes, Does this 
ring a bell? 

In 1813: Tax Seay Sas Nothing has 
changed; taxes are still levied 

BUSINESS: COLONIAL 


In 1754: A business deal between Delancey 
and Bayard. Today, in lower Manhattan, 
there are streets named after these men— 
Delancey and Bayard Streets. 

In 1765: England dictates policy for Amer- 
ican commerce. Sailing permit allows ex- 
portation of American goods from colonial 


In 1772: Real estate transaction. Note 
that Long Island is referred to as “Island of 
Nassau"; and Queens County was today’s 
Queens and Nassau Counties. 

BUSINESS: AMERICAN 


In 1795: Daily Advertiser, a dally news- 


etc.) 

In 1799: Public stores of New York. Note 
the goods imported from abroad; there was 
very little manufacturing in the early 
Colonies. 

In 1799: Commitment to jall for bad debt, 
signed by Mayor Varick. One of the founders 
of the American Bible Society, Varick Street 
bears his name. 

In 1807: Customs document—Boston. 
Note the signers of this document. Thomas 
Melville customs inspector, was the leader 
of the Boston Tea Party in 1773. (He was 
the grandfather of Herman Melville, author 
of Moby Dick.) The second signer, Gen. 
Benjamin Lincoln, listed as collector of cus- 
toms, Boston, received the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. 

MILITARY 


In 1776: Draft for £400, issued in New 
York, for the recruiting of troops for the 
US. Army. (Note early use of that term.) 

In 1777: Exchange of prisoners, signed by 
Jonathan Trumbull listing Colonel Delancey 
from New York. Trumbull, Revolutionary 
Governor of Connecticut, was referred to by 
General Washington as “My brother Jona- 

In 1781: Letter requesting return of mili- 
tary personnel (to be replaced by less able 
men). 

In 1785: A precursor of the American Le- 
gion—the Society of Cincinnati. Certificate 
of membership signed by George Washing- 
ton, as the organization's first president and 
by its secretary, Henry Knox. It is regarded 
as the first veterans’ organization in America. 
Letter of recommendation written by Gen- 
eral Lafayette. 

SOCIAL: AMERICAN 

In 1779: Doctor's bill—New York City, dur- 

ing the British occupation. 


WATIONAL CHARACTER 


In 1785: During the Confederacy of Amer- 
ican States, 1781-88, each State considered» 
itself a national entity and levied its own 
import duties. Here New York customs in- 
spectors discover contraband from Con- 
necticut. 

In 1796: An interesting passport Issued py 
the French Government designating 
American citizen as Anglo-American—not Jot 
knowing what else to call him. 

LOGBOOKS 


One set—1772-96—concerns an American 
captain’s story. The other set—1788—con- 
cerns the British Atlantic Fleet under the 
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Duke of Clarence, later King William IV of 
England. 


New York County American Legion wishes 
to extend its heartfelt thanks to the Sea- 
men's Church Institute for making the 
Marine Museum available for this show- 
ing, in particular for his professional help 
and assistance—a warm and sincere thank 
you to Herbert Jennings, curator. 

We welcome you to the “Spirit of 1776.” 
The American Legion of New York County 
is proud to perform a public service—bringing 
a bit of our American heritage to the people 
of this city. We feel that Mr. Chambre's 
collection may best be appreciated amid 
this nautical setting. It was seamanship 
that made this great Nation possible; it was 
only the medium of ocean travel 
that our continent was reached. Today, is 
yesterday's tomorrow. We hope this will 
stimulate your perception of America’s to- 
morrow. We are living in the space age; 
there are many avenues of exploration still 
open to us. Like our forefathers, we shall ac- 
cept the challenge. To the youth who visit 
with us, it is our sincere wish that you take 
with you a feeling of accomplishment, a feel- 
ing of greatness, a feeling that you are proud 
to be an American. 

ALFONSO A. CALABRESE, Commander. 
COMMITTEE 


George W. Mast, chairman; Robert Betz, 
Hon, Pelham St. George Bissell HI. Janetta 
Daugherty, Alfred H. Faeder, Paul F. Hart. 


Needed: A Westerner on the Federal 
Maritime Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the April 2 
issue of the Marine Digest contained an 
editorial which points up the fairness of 
appointing a Pacific coast representative 
to the Maritime Commission. Those of 
us from the West hope President John- 
son will recognize this argument when 
he fills the next vacancy. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this editorial: 

A WESTERNER ON THE FEDERAL MARITIME 

COMMISSION 

The term of Federal Maritime Commis- 
sioner John S. Patterson, a Republican from 
Maryland, expires on June 30, this year. We 
think it’s high time a westerner, a true rep- 
resentative of Pacific coast maritime and 
trade interests, is appointed by President 
Johnson to this important regulatory body. 
If any argument at all is needed, it should 
suffice to remind the President that the West 
has no representation on this body at all 
(the five present members come from Missis- 
sippi, Virginia, Maine, Maryland, and Wash- 
ington, D.C.) but the west coast handles ap- 
proximately 32 percent of all the U.S. do- 
mestic and foreign cargo. 

In a recent memo to all Senators and 
Congressmen from Western States, the Pacific 
Coast Association of Port Authorities re- 
minded them that the West has consistently 
been shortchanged when appointments to 
the Maritime Commission have come up, 
pointing out, in addition, that this situation 
is particularly ironical at a time when Gulf 
and Atlantic coasts are doing their slickest 
to attack traditional overland common point 
rates through west coast ports. 
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In the words of PCAPA, “The Pacific coast 
ports of the United States now find them- 
selves in the unique position of defending 
their import-export commerce against all 
other coasts.” The hearings will be before a 
commission composed entirely of men from 
the contesting coasts. One-third of Amer- 
ica’s shipping business certainly deserves one- 
fifth of the representation on the Federal 
Maritime Commission. 


Guam Is Locale for Another American 
Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IÑ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 22 
years ago, thousands of American D-day 
forces landed on Guam to recapture the 
stronghold from the Japanese, and 
among them was a young man who 
thought that the 30-mile-long and 81⁄2- 
mile-wide island “looked mighty good.” 
He was Kenneth T. Jones, Jr., who was 
then a machinist’s mate, second class, in 
the U.S. Navy construction battalion, 
and who today is Guam's wealthiest 
businessman. 

With a total capital outlay of only 
$1,900, invested in watches and costume 
jewelry, and the help of Segundo Guer- 
rero, a Guamanian he befriended, 
young Mr. Jones, from Willow Springs, 
N.C., returned to Guam after the war and 
launched the beginning of Guam’s largest 
department store and his all-encom- 
passing $3 million business empire. He 
has been almost singularly responsible 
for having brought to a once bucolic 
Guam such American touches as a super- 
market, a real estate subdivision, and a 
Ford agency. 

Thus, the enterprising Mr. Jones has, 
on an unlikely island in the Pacific, fur- 
nished us with another American success 
story. And woven into the fabric of that 
success story is the fact that Guam has 
been the chief beneficiary of one man’s 
vision and faith in an island whose only 
value, besides its misty blue hills and 
its beautiful beaches, was thought to be 
its strategic location as a stopover point 
in the middle of the Pacific. 

I submit for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the article about ex-Sea- 
bee Jones’ success story, written by Re- 
porter Robert Trumbull of the New York 
Times Service, which appeared in the 
March 25, 1966, issue of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin: À 
Ex-GI Bures BUSINESS EMPRE—BLUE HILLS 

or GUAM YIELD GOLD 
(By Robert Trumbull) 

Acana, GuaM.—Guam'’s misty blue hills 
“looked mighty good“ to young Ken Jones, 
even on his D-day landing with the Ameri- 
can assault forces that retook the island 
from the Japanese in July 1944, he said the 
other day in his Carolina drawl. 

In the years since, many good things have 
happened to both Guam and the former 
farm boy from Willow Springs, N.C.; the 
connection is more than coincidental. 

Much of the stateside gloss that lies on 
this tiny, tropical outpost of the United 
States today was put there by Kenneth T. 
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Jones, Jr., a tall, husky 46-year-old with 
twinkling eyes and curly blond hair. 

In doing so, Jones parlayed $1,900 worth 
of cheap watches and junk jewelry into a for- 
tune that he himself estimates at $3 million 
or better, which makes him unquestionably 
the richest man on the island. His story 18 
to a large extent the story of postwar Guam. 

It is hard to look In any direction around 
Agana without seeing some manifestation of 
a Jones enterprise—a department store, 
housing complex or a piece of heavy machin- 
ery. The car that passes on the highway, if 
a Ford product, probably came from the 
Jones automobile agency. 

Even the ship on the horizon may be a 
Jones-chartered vessel carrying a cargo of 
Jones vegetables from a Jones farm on the 
nearby island of Tintan to stock the Jones 
supermarket, Guam’s first. 

“I liked the look of Guam from the time 
I got here,” Jones reminisced. “I liked it be- 
cause it was a little bit of America, and be- 
cause the people were so friendly and made 
me feel at home.” 

He landed as a machinists mate, second 
class, in the US. Navy Construction Bat- 
talion—the famous Seabees of World War II. 
who changed the countenance of many 
Pacific islands besides Guam. It was the Sea- 
bees who gave sleepy, bucolic Guam four-lane 
highways that still rank as the finest in the 
Pacific area outside Hawall. 

Jones, in charge of an equipment depot, 
became friendly with a Guamanian named 
Segundo P. L. Guerrero, who was doing a 
similar job in a civilian capacity. “We de- 
cided that I would come back to Guam after 
the war and that we would go into business 
together, for there was practically no busi- 
ness functioning on the island and oppor- 
tunities were wide open.” 

When he was shipped back to the con- 
tinental United States for leave and reassign- 
ment, Jones decided not to wait for the war 
to end, 

“After settling all obligations I had $1,900 
clear,” Jones recalled. “This was my stake 
to go into business on Guam. 

“You couldn’t ship anything to Guam in 
those days except by parcel post, so I took the 
$1,900 and went to New York on leave and 
bought a lot of Elgin watches and cheap 
costume Jewelry. I mailed this to Segundo 
Guerrero, and he opened up a shop on his 
front porch, 

“That was the beginning of Town House,” 
he said, referring to Guam's leading depart- 
ment store. It was also the real beginning of 
the leading Guam concern, the Jones & 
Guerrero Co., Inc., known to everyone on the 
island as J. & G. Jones bought out the Guer- 
rero interest in 1951, but retained the name. 

With Guerrero, and then with other asso- 
clates, Jones established his Ford agency, his 
supermarket, his department store, a real 
estate subdivision of 50 rental units, his 
farming interests on Tinian, a shoe factory 
and a heavy equipment company in the 
Philippines, a logging venture in Indonesia 
that eventually was nationalized, and a line 
of chartered ships that moved between Japan, 
California, and Australia before Jones aban- 
doned the venture when vessels for hire be- 
came scarce. 

Jones has never ceased to look upon Guam 
in terms of expansion. Later this year he 
expects to open the first 50 units of a 150- 
room hotel and cottage complex on the beach 
at Tumon bay. 

With cattle imported from Missouri, Jones 
is developing a ranch and meat-packing and 
processing project on Tinian. 

“In 3 or 4 years,” says Jones, “we can be 
supplying all the meat that Guam now im- 
ports from Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Hawaii,” 

Meanwhile, Jones builders have nearly 
completed 100 of 225 houses in Jonestown, a 
new subdivision at Tamuning, near Agana, 
that Jones hopes will perpetuate this name 
on his adopted Island. 
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Arab Refugees and Peace in the Middle 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1966 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, I 
have long maintained that the Arab ref- 
ugees living on the borders of Israel rep- 
resent a threat to peace in the Middle 
East precisely because certain leaders in 
the Arab world want it that way. Israel 
would be glad to sit down with respon- 
sible Arab statesmen and resolve the 
refugee problem but certain Arab lead- 
ers—I am tempted to say most Arab 
leaders—find it politically expedient to 
keep the problem stirred up. They pre- 
fer to keep 1.3 million of their fellow 
Arabs living in misery, so they can ex- 
ploit them for their own political ends. 
Israel wants peace, These Arab chiefs 
want tension and, perhaps, war. I have 
long urged our Government to use a frac- 
tion of the energy it gives to supporting 
these refugees in squalor to putting an 
end, by just and humane means, to the 
refugee problem. There is absolutely no 
reason to serve the nefarious ends of 
Arab hatemongers by perpetuating this 
problem indefinitely. 

The New York Times, on April 4, pub- 
lished a remarkable interview with 
Ahmed Shukairy, chairman of the so- 
called Palestine Liberation Organization. 
It was remarkable in that Shukairy, who 
has dedicated himself to nourishing 
strife in the Middle East, was so frank. 
Note that Shukairy said: 

The Arab States will not integrate the 
Palestine refugees because in integration 
would be a slow process of liquidating the 
Palestine problem. 


I urge my colleagues to read the arti- 
cle, to acquire an understanding of why 
there is not peace in the Holy Land and 
guidance on what this country's future 
policy should be on the “Arab refugee 
problem: 

ARABS ADAMANT AGAINST INTEGRATION OF 

REFUGEES 
(By Thomas F. Brady) 

JERUSALEM (JORDANIAN SECTOR), March 
30.— The Arab States will not integrate the 
Palestine refugees because integration 
would be a slow process of liquidating the 
Palestine problem,” Ahmed Shukairy, chair- 
man of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, declared in an interview today. 

“Consequently, the refugees don't want to 
be integrated,” he continued. “If there are 
no Palestinian people, there is no Palestinian 
cause. We can't conceive of a Babylonian 
cause today because there are no Babylo- 
nians. But we start from the that 
We will achieve the liberation of Palestine 
Arab refusal to assimilate the 1.3 million 
refugees now living in four host countries— 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and the Gaza strip, 
controlled by the United Arab Republic— 
has been the subject of criticism from Israel 
and from the Western nations that have 
contributed to supporting the refugees for 
most of the 18 years since Israel came into 
existence. 

Most of the critics would agree with Mr. 
Shukairy that the Arabs will not assimilate 
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the refugees because they want to keep the 
Palestine issue alive. But few of them 
would be likely to agree that the refugees do 
not want to be assimilated, and almost none 
would accept the premise of “liberation of 
Palestine soon.“ 

A READY ANSWER 

Indeed, questions about why the refugees 
persist in their hopes when Israel appears to 
have consolidated her position bring a differ- 
ent, but fairly standard, Arab retort: 

“The Zionists remembered Palestine for 
2,000 years. Why should we begin to forget 
in 18 years?” 

When leaders of the Arab nations are asked 
why they do not assimilate the refugees, they 
reply that Israel and the West, not the Arabs, 
were responsible for the refugee exodus in 
1948 from the part of British Palestine that 
became Israel. 

These leaders ignore the rebuttal that the 
Arabs shared largely in the responsibility 
because their radio stations broadcast prop- 
aganda about Israeli atrocities designed to 
panic the refugees and that the refugees were 
told to flee. 

This debating point matters little to the 
refugees, who remember chiefly that they 
were frightened of the Jews in 1948. They 
are not very precise about the sources of the 
news that frightened them, but one incident 
is still vivid to many—the massacre at Deir 
Yasin, a little village near Jerusalem where 
Arab civilians were killed. 

The Arabs declare today that it was Israelt 
psychological warfare, not their own broad- 
casts, that produced the exodus. 

Refugee attitudes toward integration have 
two aspects. Conversations and interviews 
in their camps indicate that virtually all of 
them want to return to their land. But al- 
most all of them want jobs now, or better 
jobs than they have. There is every reason 
to believe they would welcome economic inte- 
gration to the degree that it would improve 
their lot. 
: PEASANTS NEED LAND 


The basic problem is that integration of 
the ordinary, uneducated peasant refugee re- 
quires land. In Jordan, the only host coun- 
try that has given refugees the full privileges 
of citizenship, arable land is not available. 
The other Arab countries reserve what land 
they can develop for thelr own citizens, who 
want it badly. 

Iraq, where there are almost no refugees, 
has the most favorable land-to-man ratio 
among the Arab States, but even there any 
significant assimilation of outsiders would 
require large-scale development of irrigation. 

A Western ambassador in one host coun- 
try said recently: 

“The way to solve the problem is to stim- 
ulate Arab economic development to the 
maximum. If the Arab countries begin to 
need manpower, refugees will automatically 
be absorbed.” 

The psychological and emotional obstacles 
to integration are great. The refugees and 
their hosts feel strongly that they got a 
raw deal in 1948, and their self-esteem de- 
mands formal reparation, particularly be- 
cause of the impression that the Israelis are 
cleyerer, abler, and more modern than the 
Arabs. 

The Arab armies that moved against Israel 
in 1948, after the Arabs rejected the United 
Nations partition of Palestine, were beaten, 
and the defeat still rankles. 

A REFUGEE'S OPINION 


One educated refugee said the other day 
in private conversation that he favored going 
back to the original partition plan, which 
would cost Israel 27 percent of her present 
territory. 

Asked if he agreed with Habib Bourguiba, 
of Tunisia, whom other Arab leaders have 
denounced for suggesting negotiations with 
Israel on this basis, the refugee replied: 

“Certainly not, Bourguiba wanted to ne- 
gotiate. The solution must be imposed on 
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Israel by the United Nations to show that 
Israel has been wrong.” 

The mystique of the refugees, fed by Arab 
broadcasts and by nostalgic talk, Is based 
on the conviction that. they have been 
grievously wronged. One commentator, Cecil 
Hourani, has written: 

In the dim twilight of the camps it is 
what has been lost that still beckons, not 
what can be done to take its place.“ 

At a United Nations school in Gaza, a 
young refugee was learning the trade of an 
auto mechanic. He was scheduled to go to 
Sweden for on-the-job training. He spoke 
a little English. 

Asked what he would do if he could get 
& permanent Job in Sweden and if he met a 
girl he liked, he said: “I would come back. 
My country needs me:“ 

Hamdi Hirzallah, 40 years old, a repre- 
sentative of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization, was present at the interview. A 
native of Beersheba, now part of Israel, he 
said with great intensity: 

“I will tell you something, and I wish you 
would quote me. If they try to leave, we 
will stop them, by force lf need be,” 


Textile Industry and Water Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, here is an- 
other reason why I am proud of the 
textile industry and its employees. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the American Textile Manufacturers 
Institute at its 17th annual meeting in 
Miami Beach on March 26, 1966: 

WATER POLLUTION—A RESOLUTION ADOPTED 
BY THE AMERICAN TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE AT ITS 17TH ANNUAL ME&eTING, 
MarcH 26, 1966 


Like all other responsible corporate citi- 
gens, the textile industry is concerned over 
the pollution of much of the Nation's water 
resources. Streams that once abounded in 
fish and other wild Ufe have often become 
so contaminated that game has been des- 
troyed and the water declared unsafe for 
water sports. Nevertheless, water from these 
same rivers is piped to our cities for home and 
industrial uses. 

To correct this blight will require the will- 
ing cooperation of every municipality, every 
industry, and every citizen of this country. 
Only through a vigorous attack on the prob- 
lem can we protect our water resources from 
further pollution and start the pendulum 
swinging back in the direction of the clear, 
pure rivers that once were this Nation's 
heritage. 

By its consistent action the American tex- 
tile industry has demonstrated its dedica- 
tion toward the goal of cleaning up our riy- 
ers and streams. Individual textile plants 
have spent many millions of dollars in this 
endeavor, and within the limit of their eco- 
nomic capability textile mills will continue 
to do their share in this endeavor. 

For some of these companies, both in the 
textile industry and in other industries, the 
solutions are relatively easy; for others, both 
the technical and economic requirements 
present substantial obstacles which will be 
more difficult to overcome. 

To assist in overcoming these obstacles, 
the textile industry urges the adoption of a 
program which would provide for all indus- 
tries the accelerated tax depreciation of fa- 
cilities which are designed to control water 
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pollution, plus tax incentives at National and 
State governmental levels. Such action 
would hasten the day when America’s water 
resources are returned to their normal purity. 


L.B.J.’s Credibility; or What Happened to 
“No Comment”? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7; 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, United 
Nations Secretary General U Thant has 
stated: 

In times of war and of hostilities, the first 
casualty is truth. 


This is certainly the case in regard to 
the Federal Government’s handling of 
information about the U.S. positions and 
goals in Vietnam. And, perhaps more 
unfortunately, it is the case in regard to 
domestic issues too. Truth has suffered 
serious erosions in recent months. 

In order to combat the crisis of confi- 
dence which exists today, a freedom of 
information bill establishing a Public 
Records Law has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives. The bill was 
favorably reported last week by the 
House Government Operations Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Foreign Affairs 
and Government Information. The bill 
has twice been passed in the Senate. 

To illustrate the need for freedom of 
information legislation, I introduce for 
the Record the following article from 
the January 29, 1966, edition of the New 
Republic magazine, written by Mr. James 
Deakin of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 
LB. J. s CREDIBILITY; OR, WHat HAPPENED TO 

“No COMMENT”? 
(By James Deakin) 

All governments have to prevaricate, and 
even when they don't have to, being human, 
they do. But there are better and worse 
techniques for tinkering with truth. That 
American governments go about it clumsily, 
and sporadically is perhaps part of our 
charm. The big evasions or downright lies 
are reserved for important occasions—as in 
Eisenhower's U2 and Dixon-Yates affairs, 
and Kennedy's diplomatic cold during the 
Cuban missile crisis. Truly.“ wrote Sopho- 
cles, “to tell lies is not honorable; but when 
the truth entails tremendous ruin, to speak 
dishonorably is pardonable." 

The essential veracity of an American goy- 
ernment has seldom been a prolonged cause 
of doubt. This is why persistent charges 
of a “credibility gap” in the Johnson admin- 
istration merit examination. “A great ques- 
tion of the credibility of the American gov- 
ernment has been raised,” and “a great crisis 
of confidence” may indeed by at hand, as 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg acknowledged 
last month (although he denied that the 
doubts are justified). 

Although Mr. Johnson personally retains 
his lofty standing in the polls, a public- 
opinion survey conducted by the Opinion 
Research Corp. for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System showed that 67 percent of the 
American people believe that their Govern- 
ment only “sometimes” tells the truth about 
the Vietnam situation. Thirteen percent 
said they thought they “almost never” get 
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the truth in official statements about Viet- 
nam, 15 percent said the Government always 
tells the truth, and 5 percent had no opinion. 

At the White House Conference on Inter- 
national Cooperation last November, Rabbi 
Jacob Weinstein, president of the Central 
Conference of Rabbis, charged that Ameri- 
cans has “been kept uninformed if not mis- 
informed about a certain willingness on the 
part of the other side to discuss peace” in 
Vietnam. And United Nations Secretary 
General U Thant has said publicly that the 
American people have not been getting the 
facts about Hanoi’s negotiation overtures. 
“In times of war and of hostilities” he ob- 
served, “the first casualty is truth.” Last 
February the White House insisted to news- 
men who had got wind of North Vietnamese 
overtures for talks that ‘‘there are no mean- 
ingful proposals for negotiations that are 
before our Government.” Nine months later, 
State Department spokesman Robert Mc- 
Closkey confirmed that U Thant had relayed 
Hanoi's offer to Washington. What, one 
wonders, did “meaningful” mean? 

It is not only about the war that the ad- 
ministration’s reputation for candor is being 
questioned. The problem arose soon after 
Lyndon Johnson took office. It would be 
practically impossible, he stated, to hold 
spending under $100 billion; it came out 
$97.7 billion, 

When the Washington Post reported that 
Mr, Johnson would ask for an excise tax 
cut of $4 Dillion, the President spread the 
word that this was false; George Reedy, then 
press secretary, said “that figure bears no 
relationship to any decision that has been 
made.” A few months later, Mr. Johnson 
asked Congress to cut excise taxes by $3.964 
billion. When the Washington Star reported 
that the President would recommend a 3- 
percent average pey increase for Federal 
workers, Mr. Johnson complained that the 
story was erroneous. A short time later, he 
proposed a 3-percent average pay increase 
for Federal employees. 

Press Secretary Bill Moyers says no “White 
House officials” were in touch with United 
States Steel Corp. to work out the recent steel 
price compromise, which may be technically 
true. But who can forget that last October 
the White House said there was “no connec- 
tion whatsoever” between the aluminum 
price increase and the announcement that 
the Government would sell 200,000 tons of 
stockpiled aluminum on the open market? 
And not long after, Mr. Johnson boasted 
privately about his role in forcing the alumi- 
mum companies to back down and said he 
E had talked to a vice president of 

con. 


When the President went to the hospital 
a year ago with a cough and cold, reporters 
asked whether he had entered into a disa- 
bility agreement with Vice President Hum- 
PHREY. After ducking the question for 2 


an agreement “sometime before the inaugu- 
ration.” Yet on January 22, 2 days after the 
inauguration, reporters had asked Reedy 
whether a disability agreement had been 
reached and the press secretary answered: 
“No, it has not been concluded as yet. 
We just haven't gotten to that yet.“ 

On October 5, Mr. Johnson announced 
that he would undergo surgery for removal 
of a poorly functioning gall bladder and 
stated that “a thorough examination showed 
this to be the only trouble.” After the op- 
eration, it was announced that the surgeons 
had removed a kidney stone as well. Then, 
under questioning by reporters, the Presi- 
dent's personal physician disclosed that Mr. 
Johnson had still another stone in his left 
kidney and that this had been known “for 
some years.” 

On July 27, at an impromptu press con- 
ference in his office, the President said he 
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had not begun to consider an appointment 
to the Supreme Court to replace Justice 
Goldberg. The next day he announced the 
appointment of Abe Fortas as Goldberg's 
successor. Why mislead when you don't 
have to? Whatever happened to “no 
comment”? 

When a liberal Democratic Senator in- 
formed Mr. Johnson last August that he in- 
tended to introduce a resolution requiring 
congressional approval before draftees could 
be sent to Vietnam, which probably would 
have touched off a Senate debate on the 
administration's Asian policy, the President 
talked him out of it by telling him that U.S. 
forces would be out of South Vietnam by 
January 1966. 

Then there were the policy gyrations last 
June on the role of U.S. troops in Vietnam. 
Two battalions of Marines had been sent to 
Da Nang in March. Secretaries Rusk and 
McNamara sald they would be used only for 
“local, close-in security” and, in McNamara’s 
words, would “not tangle with the Vietcong.” 
Two months later, a U.S. mililtary spokes- 
man in Saigon said these troops would “ren- 
der combat support, which includes, if neces- 
sary, fighting.” State Department Spokes- 
man Robert McCloskey confirmed this on 
June 8, and Department offictals said an 
order to this effect had gone out to the U.S. 
commander, Gen. William Westmoreland, 
within “the past severdl weeks.” 

The White House was furious at Mc- 
Closkey’s statement and issued a denial that 
there had been any change in the mission 
of U.S. ground forces in Vietnam in recent 
days or weeks. The administration appar- 
ently wasn't ready to have it known that it 
was escalating. 

Then, in an amazing sequence, the White 
House denied that the President had sent 
any recent order of this kind to Westmore- 
lend, but added in the next breath that the 
US. commander had had “discretionary au- 
thority” to use his troops in combat from 
the very beginning. Rusk and McNamara, 
who had said it was not the mission of the 
Marines to go out and fight the Vietcong, 
were left at the end of the limb, to find their 
way back as best they could. 

Americans like their Presidents to be good, 
but they don't have to be perfect. Dwight 
Eisenhower was probably never closer to the 
voters than when he said disarmingly of 
Sherman Adams, “I need him.” And John 
Kennedy was not hurt by his mea culpa on 
the Bay of Pigs. ` 

Moyers, the young Baptist minister who 
now serves as Mr. Johnson's official spokes- 
man, has said that his maxim is: “Tell the 
can, but if you can't tell the 
truth, don't tell a lie.” White House report- 
ers generally agree that has done his 
best to break up the oldest established per- 
manent floating shell game in Washington. 
But the game is still being played. 

A couple of weeks ago, Moyers admitted 
that White House telephone operators were 
taking reporters’ names when they called staff 
members, on orders of presidential assistant 
Marvin Watson, The purpose, Moyers said, 
was to measure the “workload” of the staff 
and see who needed more or fewer phone 
lines. He called it an economy measure. A 
record simply of the number of in and 
outgoing calls—not names—would have suf- 
ficed for this, however. 

But at least Moyers hasn't ventured as far 
into never-never land as did his predecessor 
on one memorable occasion. A woman re- 
porter braced Reedy about Bobby Baker, 
whom Mr. Johnson had called his “strong 
right arm” and “one of my most trusted, 
most loyal, and most competent friends.“ 
What, she inquired, was their real relation- 
ship? “I'm going to be completely frank 
with you,” replied Reedy solemnly. “They 
hardly knew each other.” 
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American-Flag Ships’ Share of Cargoes 
Dwindles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Stew- 
ards News, official- publication of the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards Union in its 
March 25, 1966, issue points up in the 
following article the weakness of our 
present policy as to the American mer- 
chant marine. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the article in question which should be 
thoughtfully read by all Members of 
Congress. 

U.5.-FLAG SHARE or FOREIGN TRADE Drops AS 
MIīILTTARY DUTIES STRAIN FLEET 


While the US.-fiag fleet has been serving 
the Nation by carrying supplies and men to 
Vietnam, foreign operators have been cap- 
turing even more of our scanty share of com- 
mercial cargoes. As a result, the proportion 
of our foreign trade carried on American bot- 
toms dropped to a new low, 7.9 percent, in 
the first 9 months of 1965. 

The immediate reason for the loss of car- 
goes to foreign-flag operators is that in- 
creased military tonnage has forced Ameri- 
can tors to turn down commercial 
freight. However behind this situation is 
the Government's longstanding failure to 
provide a modern merchant fleet large 
enough to meet both military and com- 
mercial demands. As usual, the maritime 
industry is bearing the brunt of Uncle Sam's 
pinchpenny attitude. 

Hardest hit by the loss of regular cus- 
tomers to foreign operators are the west 
coast cargo liners. Transpacific Uner car- 
goes have recently averaged nearly two-thirds 
military goods, more than double the amount 
a year ago. Faced with the prospect of angry 
foreign customers, shippers who usually send 
their cargoes on these lines have been forced 
to rely on foreign bottoms, Although Ameril- 
can lines are sailing with full holds, they 
face the day when the Vietnam crisis lets up 
and they are unable to lure back their former 
customers. 

“There is no question the commercial po- 
sition of the (cargo) liners is deteriorating, 
and the foreign operators are reaping the 
harvest,” according to Eugene W. Lukes of 
SU -contracted Isthmian Lines. “A cus- 
tomer lost this way is a tough customer to 
regain.” 

CARGOES TO FOREIGN BOTTOMS 

And the shippers agree—they will prob- 
ably continue to give the business lost by 
American operators to forelgn-fiag ships. 
According to P. R. Amsden of Loreta & Co., a 
west coast general cargo forwarder for sev- 
eral major U.S. manufacturers: “Inevitably, 
some of our business will remain with for- 
eign carriers. We certainly can’t hold the 
American lines responsible for increased 
military shipping. However, we do have an 
obligation to the foreign carrier who looks 
after us in time of need. After all, we may 
need him again.” 

Other shippers tell the same story—once 
the business goes to the foreign operator, 
it is likely to stay with him. 

Unquestionably, the first obligation of the 
U.S. maritime industry is to meet the needs 
of the Nation in time of crisis. The SIU, 
along with other maritime unions, has long 
protested that our merchant fleet is inade- 
quate and needs greater Government sup- 
port. Despite this conspicuous need, made 
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even clearer by the loss of cargoes to for- 
eign operators because there is not sufficient 
bottoms to take care of both our Vietnam 
and commercial obligations, the Congress 
has been asked to appropriate less money to 
build fewer ships than last year. There is 
still no sign of a sound, long-range Gov- 
ernment policy to foster our merchant 
marine, 


Views of the Greek Orthodox Diocese in 
North and South America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, Americans are gravely con- 
cerned over the events in Turkey where 
the freedom of religion of the Greek Or- 
thodox community has been impaired. 

I insert the views of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Diocese in North and South America 
in the RECORD. 


A STATEMENT OF CONCERN BY THE GENERAL 
Boarp OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL or 
CHURCHES 


Within the last decade we have stated a 
growing concern for the security of the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople. Events of recent date now heighten 
our anxiety in this matter which touches 
on Christian conscience and our common 
Christian heritage. 

Pressures on the first See of Orthodoxy 
have increased rather than lessened. Its 
gradual isolation from the world religious 
community, confiscation of its church prop- 
erties by a so-called Turkish Orthodox 
Church, shutting down of the patriarchal 
orphanage and press, systematic expulsion of 
its falthful—all point to a program of in- 
timidation calculated to render this historic 
center ineffectual. 

Within recent days Archbishop Iakovos, 
head of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
America and a vice president of this Council, 
Was prevented by Turkish authorities from 
conducting services in the Patriarchal 
Church of Saint George within the com- 
pound of the anclent See. We express a deep 
sense Of shock at this intrusion of Turkish 
authorities in the very of the 
Patriarchate. Though only an incident, it 
is an incident in a lengthy narrative of har- 
rassment and oppression that grows daily 
more disquieting as to its ultimate con- 
clusion: 

This unwarranted personal affront to a 
loved and respected colleague raises funda- 
mental questions relating to the principles 
of religious liberty. 

Seen in the long view of history, these ac- 
tions represent a radical deviation from tra- 
ditional Moslem toleration of and respect for 
the great Christian traditions. Seen in the 
perspective of the Patriarchates’ future, they 
imply a continuing and growing threat to 
its survival in Turkey, where its life has been 
inviolate since the beginnings of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Constantinople, symbol of our common 
creed of faith, is also the source of much that 
is richest in our common Christian inherit- 
ance, The present grave danger to its in- 
tegrity and safety dictates the most forceful 
statement of our concern, and the most 
earnest expression of our hope that the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate will be permitted to 
live and function in peace. 

This statement has been endorsed 
unanimously by the General Board of 
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the National Council of Churches in my 

District, and it has been endorsed by the 

weet Palm Beach Ministerial Associa- 
n. 


Jet Service at National Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on April 24, 
1966, the scheduled airlines serving 
Washington National Airport will intro- 
duce short and medium range jet service. 

This comes as a significant event inas- 
much as National is the fourth-largest 
airport in the United States in terms of 
commercial airline passenger activity, yet 
it is the only major airport that has not 
until now offered jet service. 

The time-saving benefits of this new 
service are obvious. People traveling to 
Washington from the district which I 
represent will save up to 50 minutes in 
traveltime. Moreover, the jets will have 
a direct effect in stimulating the local 
economy. 

The Federal Aviation Agency's pro- 
gressive decision to make this service 
available at National is supported in 
other areas of the country. Recently, the 
Clayton County Ga., Chamber of Com- 
merce adopted a resolution concerning 
this decision, which I include at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Whereas transportation is the keystone to 
& growing, dynamic economy such as is now 
being experienced in Clayton County; 

Whereas the technology of transportation 
is constantly changing and it is essential that 
all agencies keep abreast of the continuing 
improvements in tion so as to 
bring the benefits to the traveling and 
shipping public; 

Whereas the airport serving the Metro- 
politan Atianta area, Atlanta Municipal Air- 
port, is located in part within the confines of 
Clayton County; 

Whereas the Federal Aviation Agency, tak- 
ing note of the ability of the new small family 
of jet airplanes such as the BAC 111, Boeing 
727, Douglas DC-9 and Sud Caravelle, have 
authorized the use of Washington National 
Airport in our Nation’s Capital by such jets; 

Whereas Washington National Airport is 
more convenient for travelers to and from 
our Nation's Capital by reason of its close-in 
location and the use of this will result 
in time-savings to the traveling and shipping 
public of as much as 20 percent over existing 
facilities; 

Whereas the authorization for small jet 
aircraft to use Washington National Airport 
will benefit all of the people and particularly 
the industrial and defense related businesses 
located in Clayton County and thus will con- 
tribute to the continued economic growth of 
Clayton; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Clayton County Cham- 
ber of Commerce by these presents commends 
the Federal Aviation Agency and its Ad- 


gressi 

facilities of Wi 
Washington, D.C., to the jet aircraft of our 
echeduled airlines; and further, that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the Clayton 
County, Ga., congressional delegation. 

ARTHUR D. PERKINS, 
President. 
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A Freshman Writes: “What PIL Tell 
My Children” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, Artie 
Looper, a native of Washington, D.C., is 
a young man, who like many, many 
others before him, has found Kansas a 
wonderful place to live and go to school. 
Artie is attending Dodge City, Kans., 
Community Junior College where he has 
achieved recognition as a fine 225-pound 
tackle on the football team. Recently he 
wrote a theme to fulfill an English as- 
signment. It was reprinted in the Dodge 
City Daily Globe. 

Although Artie’s parents and his fam- 
ily live here in the Nation’s Capital, he 
has discovered the friendliness of people 
in the Sunflower State and the enjoy- 
ment of the “wide-open spaces.” He has 
expressed the sentiments of most Kan- 
sans and many men and women who 
have come from all parts of the United 
States to make Kansas their home. 
Under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Artie Looper’s 
theme reprinted by the Dodge City Daily 
Globe: 

A FRESHMAN WRITES: “WHAT I'LL TELL MY 
CHILDREN” 


I'll tell my children that I lived in Dodge 
City, Kans., the “Cowboy Capital of the 
World.” After living in Washington, D.C.. 
all of my life, at the age of 19, I decided to 
see something of the world and go away to 
college. I had several reasons for attending 
school in Dodge City. My main reason was 
that I really enjoyed playing football and 
wanted a chance to play college football. If 
I ever wanted to further my education, I felt 
I should continue going to school before I 
was drafted, as I felt sure that if I spent 4 
years in the Army, I would never go back to 
school. 

At first I found Dodge City so different 
from Washington that I couldn't find any- 
thing good about the State of Kansas but, 
after being here a short time, I began to like 
the area and the people in the community. 
Once I became busy with schoolwork and 
football practice, I began to adjust to being 
away from my home and family, and started 
to enjoy my new way of life. 

The best thing that happened to me was 
that I found a good place to stay, and I had 
two fellows for roommates that were from 
Washington, D.C., also. We had a nice 
furnished apartment with a television, record 
player, and a pool table. This was a big ad- 
vantage, as we had our own entertainment 
right at home and didn’t have to try to find 
something to do in our spare time. We 
would invite our friends over to our place on 
Sunday afternoon, and watch all the big 
football on television. Since we were 
all athletes and very interested in sports, this 
was something we all enjoyed. 

Another thing we enjoyed was eating. At 
least we had enjoyed it when we were at 
home with Mom to do the cooking, but we 
soon found out that going to college 
wasn’t just a matter of bookwork. It also 
included things like cooking, doing dishes, 
washing and ironing. It came as quite a 
shock to find out that all these things we 
had taken for granted all this time, had to 
be done, and we were responsible for doing 
them. Between the three of us, we managed 
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to keep from starving. Our old standby was 

es. When all else failed, we ate pan- 
cakes. To this day, every time I eat pan- 
cakes, I feel like a college boy back in old 
Dodge City. 

I made some good friends in Dodge City. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Cummins, my land- 
lords, were really fine people. I admired 
them greatly and turned to them for advice 
and moral support. They seemed to know 
when the money was running low. About 
the time we would wonder where our next 
meal was coming from, Mrs. Cummins would 
be knocking at the door with a big pot of 
soup. I guess, since she had boys of her 
own, she knew boys never say no to a good 
meal. A lifetime friendship with the Cum- 
mins family was formed in those college 
days in Dodge City. 

Another friend I made was a sports an- 
nouncer, Bob Harper. He did the broadcast 
of all the college and high school sports 
events for radio station KGNO. Any time 
that I wasn't playing football myself, I would 
be up in the broadcasting booth helping Mr. 
Harper call the games. This was something 
new for me and I found it very interesting 
and exciting. 

The school emblem was the Conquistador. 
We were called the Conqs. There was a lot 
of school spirit and everybody in town, col- 
lege students and townspeople alike, turned 
out to cheer for the Conqs. The school work 
was not too hard, but I really had to buckle 
down and get used to studying. I realized 
that I had to make it In this world, as some 
day I would be a breadwinner and have a 
family looking up to me. The thing that 
kept me going was the hope that more edu- 
cation would help me get a good job. 

Dodge City couldn't compare with Wash- 
ington, D.C. in size, or tall buildings, or 
entertainment, but I decided it would be a 
good place to raise children. Just as in any 
town, there were places for teenagers to go, 
such as Kline's, the Golden Kue, the Hill 
Crest, and the movies. There were also 
school dances. It seemed like all the young 
people could find some kind of entertain- 
ment. Perhaps that was why Dodge City 
had a low crime rate compared to other 
cities its size. 

The high spot of my freshman year was 
going home for Christmas. The closer the 
day came, the more excited I became. It 
seemed like all I could think of was seeing 
that old Capitol dome shining high in the 
sky, and imagine the lights, excitement, 
bustle, traffic and noise of Washington at 
Christmas time. I was going home. Home 
to my own street, my own house, my Mom, 
Dad, and sisters. I decided to go home in 
style. I get myself some cowboy boots and a 
big black cowboy hat, so when I got off the 
train, they would all know that here was 
somebody that had been in the “Cowboy 
Capital.” 

When my children are ready for college, 
I hope that they can go to school in Kansas, 
where they can see a different part of the 
country and enjoy the wide open spaces. I 
really enjoyed my stay in the Sunflower 
State. The people were friendly towards 
out-of-towners and they should be proud of 
their wonderful State. 


Scotland: Human Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
often said that urban renewal, or rural 
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renewal, cannot succeed without human 
renewal—without the rededication of 
citizens to the rebuilding and restoration 
of their community. 

I would like to acquaint the Congress 
today with an excellent illustration of 
this point. This is the case of Scotland, 
Md., a small community in Montgomery 
County which, faced with destruction 
and dispersal, has become a model of 
community mobilization. Aided by many 
conscientious citizens, the residents of 
Scotland have banded together to im- 
prove town facilities, acquire adequate 
housing, and literally rebuild their homes. 
A $78,400 Federal demonstration grant is 
tribute to the progress already made, and 
to the evident determination of the many 
Marylanders who have come together to 
form SOS—save our Scotland. 

Mr. Speaker, the dynamism of SOS, 
and its successes to date, should offer an 
example to us all, for what is happening 
in Scotland shows that human renewal 
works, and that citizens’ hope and energy 
can overcome even the most challenging 
circumstances. 

I would like to include in the Recorp a 
recent Washington Post article on SOS: 
A Poor COMMUNITY REPELS INVADERS 
(By Andrew Barnes) 

A year ago, it seemed that Scotland, a 
rural community of Negroes in Montgomery 
County, might just disappear and be re- 
placed by the neat suburban homes that 
already surrounded it. 

The people were moving away. Dilapi- 
dated houses, many lacking plumbing, could 
not be improved because they were on too- 
small lots. And the land was worth $10,000 
an acre to developers. 

The combination of high land value, county 
ordinances that in effect prevented improve- 
ment and the belief of Scotland residents 
that they did not know how to stop the 
trend was “putting the Negro in a nuthull,” 
one resident remembers. 

But Scotland, located on Seven Locks Road 
eee Bethesda and Rockville, has fought 

ac 

Some have taken the developers“ money 
and left, but others feel the way Geneva 
Mason does. A long-time resident, she said: 
“If they offer say $3,000 for a piece of land, 
where can we go to get a house for that? 
These people were born here. Their ances- 
tors lived here. We want to stay here. This 
is their property. We don’t want to leave it.” 

NEW COMMUNITY PLANNED 

Scotland, unlike Toby Town a few miles 
farther out Seven Locks, looks forward to 
breaking ground next summer for a new 
community: modern townhouses surround- 
ing a central plaza. There is even to be a 
community laundry room topped by a clock 
tower. 

Toby Town, like Scotland, is a rural, poor 
community of Negrocs more or less sur- 
rounded by white affluence. But there the 
similarity ends. Scotland residents are em- 
ployed. Many in Toby Town are not. Scot- 
land has 50 families; Toby Town only a dozen. 

But perhaps the most important difference 
is Scotland's sense of community. And 
Scotland has had help. White residents of 
neighboring developments—teachers, Govern- 
ment workers, professional people and house- 
wives—have joined Scotland residents to 
form SOS, save our Scotland. 

The Reverend Carl R. Pritchett, pastor of 
Bethesda Presbyterian Church, is president 
of SOS. Joyce Siegel, a housewife, and 
others have contributed time and knowledge, 
largely because they wanted to correct what 
they regarded as a bad situation, 

We feel that it is basically morally wrong 
for affluent people of Montgomery County, 
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real estate operators and others, to drive 
these people, old residents, out of the homes 
in which they have lived just because they 
do not have enough money and because their 
skin is not white,” Mr. Pritchett said. 

The immediate threat a year ago was Cabin 
John Park, which was to include a third of 
Scotland. A meeting with park officials 
stopped it. 

CLEANUP CAMPAIGN 

Scotiand, which consists mainly of isolated 
parcels of land strewn for a mile along rutted 
dirt tracks off Seven Locks Road, was a mess 
of trash, junked cars, and debris. There 
was no sewer. Water was carried from wells 
or springs. 

A cleanup campaign a year ago improved 
the appearance of the community. One 
family is again accumulating junked cars, 
but most yards are well kept. 

A sewer line has been put through to the 
Scotland AME Zion Church, the heart of the 
community. Most houses do not haye room 
to install indoor bathrooms and owners can- 
not build additions because the lots are too 
small to qualify for building permits. But 
the sewer line will serve the new homes 
planned for Scotland. 

Getting adequate houses is the toughest 
nut SOS must crack. It has received a 
$78,400 demonstration grant from the Fed- 
eral Government to show what can be done. 

If high land yalue put Scotland in Jeop- 
ardy from developers, that value is the key 
to programs to revive it. The plan is for 
all Scotland landowners to sell to a coopera- 
tive, Scotland Community Development, 
Inc, Part of the land, probably about 20 
acres in the area nearest the church, will be- 
come a compact Scotland. The rest, in small 
parcels up and down the highway, will be 
sold to raise money. 

A community of town houses is being de- 
signed by Rurik F. Ekstrom, a Potomac ar- 
chitect. Money from sale of land will be the 
down payment for many homeowners. The 
rest of the money will come from low-cost 
FHA mortgages. 

If the monthly payments, estimated be- 
tween $75 and $85, are still too high for some 
families, they will be able to rent homes from 
the cooperative. And there is a proposal 
for Congress to appropriate money for rent 
supplements, which also would help. 

REZONING NEEDED 

If enough land can be assembled, as many 
as 100 units will be built to accommodate 
Scotland's present families as well as those 
who have moved away in recent years be- 
cause they were not allowed to modernize 
their homes. 

Although Ekstrom has not yet drawn 
plans, the homes will be large. They will 
have unfinished top floors to use as dormi- 
tories or finish as regular rooms, depending 
on a family’s needs. 

Homeowners will be able to increase 
equity by working on their homes and lands- 
caping the new Scotland. 

So far, titles have been searched, a labori- 
ous job on the small parcels of land which 
make up Scotland, Agreements to join the 
cooperative have been signed and appraisals 
made. 

Rezoning will be required for the new de- 
velopment and SOS plans to submit full 
plans at the May filing period of the county 
council. If all goes well, ground will be 
broken this summer and the first homes 
completed in the summer of 1907. 

IMPROVED STUDY FACILITIES 

Education is another area of cooperation 
between Scotland and her neighbors. 
Although Scotland children attend modern 
county schools, they have had little chance 
to study in their cramped homes. 
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A study hall was started on a once a week 
basis in the church basement. It now is open 
3 nights a week. The parents have in- 
stalled new lighting. Encyclopedias, diction- 
aries and atlases haye been contributed. 
More than half of the schoolchildren in 
Scotland go to each session. Increasingly, 
the supervision has passed to Scotland 
parents. 

Scotland's reaction to the help it has been 
getting is favorable. It strikes me 100 per- 
cent all the way,” Edgar Love said. 

And of the whites who have pitched in, 
Mrs. Mason said, “They're very plain people, 
and they let us know they want to do right.” 

“We're being hemmed in with the white 
settlers that want the big houses,” Mrs. 
Mason said. “We've got to put something in 
to get something out. We do know that the 
community is not going to stand as itis. It's 
got to be built up.” 


No Reason for Alarm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wichita, Kans., Eagle had an interesting 
and informative editorial recently on the 
combat readiness of our troops. 

It pointed out: 

We have been able to step up our commit- 
ment of military personnel to Vietnam at a 
speedy pace, and now have 225,000 service- 
men there, apparently well supported in 
every way. 

The article noted: 

Our increase in military strength seems 
to be progressing in an orderly fashion. 


And it adds— 


There does not seem to be a real reason for 
alarm about combat unreadiness. 


Mr. Speaker, for the first time I have 
found an editorial comment giving the 
very sensible reason why our Army Re- 
serves and the National Guards have not 
been called up but the alternate decision 
to rely upon the draft and volunteers 
was agreed upon. This decision is based 
upon the very solid reason that the callup 
of these Guards and Reserves may seri- 
ously deplete the ranks of skilled workers. 
This could come at a time when we are 
already feeling a manpower pinch. 
True, the callup of the standby units 
would provide these men with excellent 
training but as this well written editorial 
points out, many of these reservists and 
guardsmen are in fields of production 
that are important to the Vietnam effort. 

Since this subject should be of concern 
to us all, I offer this editorial for in- 
clusion in the RECORD: 

[From the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle, Mar. 31, 
1966] 
No REASON FOR ALARM 

A great deal of excitement has been stirred 
up by disclosure that four of the Army's six 
emergency combat divisions are in fact not 
ready for combat. 
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There would be cause for concern if this 
Tefiected a real American military weakness. 
It does not. We have overseas now 10 of 
our 17 Army divisions—2 in Vietnam, 5 in 
Germany, 2 in Korea, and 1 in Hawaii (minus 
2 of its brigades which are in Vietnam.) At 
home we have six divisions, plus the 9th 
which is being formed. 

We have been able to step up our com- 
mitment of military personnel to Vietnam 
at a speedy pace, and now have 225,000 
servicemen there, apparently well supported 
in every way. The four divisions in ques- 
tion will be in combat-ready status within 90 
days, the Pentagon promises. Moreover, if 
needed, 21 combat-ready battalions (about 
90,000 men) could be plucked out of those 
divisions posthaste if needed overseas be- 
for the 90 days are up. 

Pentagon spokesmen made a good point 
when they. said that the situation was not 
unexpected. The decision was made last 
year to rely upon the draft and on volunteers 
to beef up the military in face of new de- 
mands from Vietnam. The alternative 
would have been to call up the Army Re- 
serves and the National Guard. This would 
have provided men with impressive train- 
ing, but it also would have seriously depleted 
the supply of skilled civilian workers. We 
already are feeling a manpower pinch at 
home. It is vitally important that produc- 
tion be kept up at home to support the 
effort of the men on the field. 

The four divisions tn question are not 
combat ready because they are busy train- 
ing the draftees and volunteers. Give them 
enough time, and they'll do the job. Mean- 
while, there still are five Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard divisions which could be called 
upon in an emergency. 

Our increase in military strength seems to 
be progressing in an orderly fashion. There 
does not seem to be a real reason for alarm 
about the combat unreadiness of the four 
divisions, 


New York’s 40th District Citizens Respond 
to Representative Smith’s 1966 Ques- 
tionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 15, I sent my 1966 
questionnaire to each of the more than 
133,000 families in the 40th Congres- 
sional District of New York. 

As in the past, 40th district residents 
responded enthusiastically to this re- 
quest for views and opinions on some of 
the most critical domestic and interna- 
tional issues of the day. 

To date, I have received more than 
16,000 completed questionnaires. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that my col- 
leagues in the House will be extremely in- 
terested in the results of my 1966 ques- 
tionnaire. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent to insert at this point in the 
Recorp, the final tabulated results of my 
questionnaire; 
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1 you 
= Do you fayor the pending bill to 


b) Space. 
c) Foreign ald 
d) Agriculture. 


rogram 
favor the proposed 
ht offer to train the unemployed and the un 


4. Do 
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Ya) Bri 
8 End 


policies in Vietnam will: 


favor the President's proposal to establish Federal unemployment insurance standards for all States?. 
crease the minimum wage to 81.767 
eral spending be lowered? II so, would you reduce spending in any of the following areas? 


38. 
Human Investment Act ar eee allow tax credits for businesses for the cost of any programs they 
5. Do you favor a constitutional amendment to allow the people of ‘a State to decide that 1 house of its legislature may be apportioned 
‘On bans other thar population to - ope e dy : suse 
6. Do you favor the construction of a new sealevel canal to replace the Panama Canal? 
ve of teach-ins, sit-ins, and demonstrations against our policies in Vietnam? 


c) Lead to eventual U.S. withdrawal and Communist takeover?_-_._...._.-_....-....--.-.---- 
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Protect Against Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
"HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I deplore 
the ill-advised price advances in the 
economy, now current, or in the making, 
that may militate against price and eco- 
nomic stability, pushing the economy 
toward very dangerous runaway infia- 
tion, and making the imposition of price 
controls in the not too distant future a 
distinct possibility. 

We greatly prize our free enterprise 
system. It has been responsible for our 
unmatched national, economic progress, 
prosperity and high standards of wages 
and living. 

However, at a time when we are en- 
gaged in a desperate conflict with world 
communism, and when there is a special 
need and urgency for us all to work to- 

gether for the national security and na- 
tional interests, it would be a great 
mistake to do anything that would result 
in abnormal price escalation and im- 
balance in our economy. These conse- 
quences we must energetically strive to 
avoid and we should be very careful how 
we act and what we do in respect to anti- 
inflationary measures. 

I hope and urge that business, labor, 
and Government will clearly recognize 
the dangers implicit in unrestrained, in- 
flationary pressures and be willing to 
follow the guidelines that have been laid 
down by the President to prevent dis- 
ruptive and dangerous price increases in 
goods, products, commodities, and 
services. 

I do not believe that Congress will or 
should impose price controls, or other 
stringent controls over the economy at 
this time, or until this action becomes 
absolutely necessary and urgent. 

But it should be recognized by all of us 
that we must hold the line against in- 
flatlon one way or another, and if various 
segments of the economy do not co- 
operate to that end, then in the interests 
of the Nation, the national leadership 
will have no recourse than to act dras- 
tically to protect the stability of the 
economy, 


To my mind, failure on the part of 
business, labor, and Government to ad- 
here closely and voluntarily to reason- 
able guidelines to forestall inflation will 
inevitably result in compulsory controls 
and this, if it becomes necessary, could 
take the form of general price and mate- 
rial cor.trols over every facet and feature 
of the American economy, and this would 
be most unfortunate, if there is any way 
we can avoid such drastic controls. 

I hope that the leadership of the Na- 
tion, both private and public, will realize 
the fact that, in the economic sense, we 
are in effect at present literally perched 
on the top of a seething, financial and 
inflationary voleano. We shall either 
dampen its fiery upsurge, or we will in 
time see it catapult and explode this 
economy onto the dangerous stormy seas 
of runaway inflation. 

Let us take note of our predicament 
and the dangers before us, and act before 
we are engulfed by perilous economic 
forces that are threatening to run riot 
and could bring us serious injury and 
disruption. 


“Secret” Report Recommending Down- 
grading of U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy Disclosed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, since com- 
ing to the Congress it has been my in- 
terest and concern that every effort be 
made to maintain the maritime strength 
of the country at the highest possible 
level. 

For the past 4 years I have been priv- 
fleged to serve as a member of the Board 
of Visitors of the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, Long Island. 
It has been principally through the 
training received by the cadets of the 
Academy, who were nominated by Mem- 
bers of Congress, that the quality of our 
merchant seamen has remained unsur- 
passed. 

The cadets of the Merchant Marine 
Academy have served this country with 


great distinction in both war and peace. 
During World War II, 110 cadets and 
Pasa of the Academy lost their lives 
at sea. 

Recently, however, in line with the 
trend toward the closing down of many 
of our military and naval installations, a 
number of rumors—unfounded, I hope 
have been circulated to the effect that 
efforts are now afoot to downgrade the 
level of the Merchant Marine Academy, 
eliminating its military disciplines and 
defense role. This is being advocated at 
a time when we have a critical shortage 
of merchant marine officers. 

Mr. Speaker, on February 27, an arti- 
cle by Edith Kermit Roosevelt appeared 
in the Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin in 
reference to a “secret” report, the rec- 
ommendations of which, if carried out, 
would reduce the Academy to the status 
of a State agricultural college. 

So that everyone may be aware of the 
dangers involved in any proposal that 
would further weaken our fourth arm 
of defense” I insert the full text of the 
article below: 

From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, Feb. 
27, 1966] 
A DEMILITARIZED ACADEMY? SECRET STUDY 
URGES RELAXED KiInGs POINT 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

WASHINGTON. —A secret Government 
study recommends that the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, Long Island, 
our only Federal college for the training of 
merchant marine officers, should be down- 
graded to the level of an ordinary State agri- 
cultural college. The survey calls for strip- 
ping the Academy of military disciplines and 
eliminating its defense role at the very time 
that there is an acute shortage of merchant 
marine officers for Vietnam duties and when 
declining disciplines generally have become 
a danger to the Nation. 

‘The 88-page report, financed by the Mari- 
time Administration, declares: “If a model 
is needed for the Merchant Marine Academy, 
& much better one could be the State agri- 
cultural campuses throughout the country.” 
The survey also recommends that the Con- 
gress be deprived of its power to make nomi- 
nations to the academy. This screening 
process has given Kings Point, known as 
“the Annapolis of the Merchant Marine,” an 
unsurpassed quality of manhood. 

MINORITY GROUPS 

Recommendations are made in spite of 
this and would lower the standing of our sea- 
faring personnel. The excuse for this is 
given a supposedly popular complexion by 
the proviso for the admission of 25 students 
from minority groups or from underprivi- 
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leged backgrounds, who have not achieved 
an average score of 500 on the college board 
tests. 

For weeks, administration officials have 
been secretly circulating the report to se- 
lected friendly individuals outside Govern- 
ment seeking to prepare a favorable propa- 
ganda climate for the project. Meanwhile, a 
Maritime Administration spokesman told this 
writer that the survey was for official use 
only. The agency also declared that the 
Academy’s blistering 39-page rebuttal to the 
report was not for release to the public or the 
press, This is another example of adminis- 
tration secrecy where projects face popular 


opposition. 
TEXTS PROCURED 


This writer has managed to secure the 
full texts of these two secret documents. 
It was not easy. Resistance was met in every 
administration office. The survey of Kings 
Point Academy was written by Preble Stolz, 
an obscure young law teacher at the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley, Stolz has 
no practical background in maritime matters. 
He spent less than a week at the Academy 
for his survey. His supposed research and 
recommendations could only have been 
tailored to fit the policy decided on in ad- 
vance in Washington. 

The document actually urges relaxing re- 
forms in order to abolish the Academy’s 
quasi-military and regimental structure. 
This refers to traditional dicipline aboard 
any ship. The report would water down or 
eliminate regulations regarding the wearing 
of military uniforms by cadets, room inspec- 
tion, attendance at meals and classes and 
the other character-developing disciplines 
which train men to live and work together 
harmoniously aboard ship. The report criti- 
cizes the enormous energy which went into 
rulsing donations for the Academy's memo- 
rial chapel. 

OPEN COMMUNICATIONS 

The survey calls for open communications 
between the administration and students in 
& way that would abolish the lines of au- 
thority essential to the development of any 
nation’s officer cadre. Obviously, there are 
tome in Government who would prefer the 
insurgency that prevailed at the Berkeley 
campus. The document amazingly declares: 

“The cadet reaction to military discipline 
and other subjects sounded Uke unreflecting 
repetition of dogma, which is not surprising 
since they have not been encouraged to 
challenge established thinking.” 

The sailor apparently should be taught to 
tell his captain how to run the ship. 


WAR RECORD 


We have witnessed the results of the 
Academy's discipline and motives in war- 
time. In World War II, a total of 110 Kings 
Point cadets and graduates lost their lives at 
sea. Already, in the Vietnam engagement, 
three Kings Point graduates have been dec- 
orated for bravery. The motivation of these 
young cadets can be seen by the fact that 
the 190 men in the Academy's graduating 
class have asked Rear Admiral McLintock, 
Superintendent, to hold commencement ex- 
ercises in May instead of August. The cadets 
say they want to go to sea earlier to relieve 
the officer shortage because of the increased 
demand for merchant ships in the Vietnam 
crisis, One thing is sure, if these secret 
recommendations are enforced, this record 
would not be repeated. 

The survey characterizes the merchant 
marine as a third rate profession and 
equates masters of ships with bus drivers. 


This gives the cue to what is behind this. 


entire document. Actually, members of this 
Supposedly third-rate profession are serving 
in executive poets in maritime unions and 
shipping companies throughout the Nation. 
A total of 20 Academy graduates are now 
helping to man the complex equipment 
aboard the nuclear-powered merchant ship 
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Savannah. The United States must depend 
on their vitally needed skills to put muscle 
in our merchant marine—our “fourth arm 
of defense.” 
Nor A SURPRISE 

The peculiar attack upon the Kings Point 
Academy fits into the administration's over- 
all program for building our ships abroad, 
eliminating cargo preferences for U.S. ships 
and budgeting the American merchant ma- 
rine out of existence. It also fits into the 
State Department's disarmament and world 
government program. 


We the People: Do We Have a Right To 
Know? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
people do have a right to know what our 
Government is doing and planning. This 
fact should be made abundantly clear. 
I am introducing into the Recorp an 
article written by Mr. Jack Anderson 
and published in the January 30, 1966, 
edition of Parade magazine. The article, 
entitled We the People: Do We Have a 
Right To Know?” follows: 


We THE ProrLE: Do We Have a Ricut To 
Know? 
(By Jack Anderson) 

A few weeks ago President Johnson 
launched a dramatic “peace offensive” by 
dispatching our top diplomatic envoys for 
talks with the leaders of other world powers. 
As a demonstration of U.S. willingness to 
spare no effort to stop the fighting in Viet- 
nam, these simultaneous missions were 
widely hailed for the skill with which they 
were arranged by the administration. This 
was a bright chapter in the long history of 
the cold war and a hopeful contrast to the 
fumbling, bumbling, and outright lying that 
has frequently embarrassed us in other deal- 
ings with the rest of the world. 

For the fact is that the United States has 
repeatedly been caught in half-truths and 
awkward lies that have often done our coun- 
try more harm than the truth iteelf would 
have. Confidence in our Government has 
been severely shaken, and this “crisis in 
credibility” has reduced America's effective- 
ness in world affairs. 

Some people contend that the President, 
for the protection of the Nation, sometimes 
must withhold the whole truth about for- 
eign affairs. But domestic officials have also 
played loose with the truth to cover up 
blunders, hide corruption, and make bad 
policies look good. Though most Govern- 
ment statements are straightforward 
enough, reporters have learned to beware of 
tricky wording. Many an embarrassing fact 
has been papered over with verbal camou- 
flage. Officials who have hesitated to spread 
falsehood have accomplished the same re- 
sult simply by sweeping the truth under a 
secrecy label. 

The public can be excused for wondering 
occasionally whom and what to believe. De- 
fense Secretary Robert McNamara’s opti- 
mistic reports on the war in Vietnam, for ex- 
ample, have been regularly contradicted by 
events on the battlefront. The Defense De- 
partment's credibility has sunk 80 low, 
charges aviation writer Robert Hotz, “that 
most Pentagon reporters really don't believe 
a story until it has been officially denied.” 
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Pentagon spokesman Arthur Sylvester 
contends that “information is a weapon, a 
very important weapon, to be used or with- 
held.” Though he denies any intent to 
“phony up” the news, he defends the Goy- 
ernment’s Inherent right “to He to save itself 
when it’s going up into a nuclear war.” 
However, Sylvester has also fibbed about non- 
nuclear matters. 

This practice of expedient lying raises some 
serious questions in a democracy. J. Rus- 
sell Wiggins, editor of the Washington Post, 
has expressed one in his book, Freedom or 
Secrecy: 

“If a government repeatedly resorts to les 
in crises where lies seem to serve its inter- 
ests best, it will one day be unable to employ 
the truth effectively when truth would serve 
its interests best. A government that too 
readily rationalizes its right to lie in a crisis 
will never lack for either lies or crises.” 


BETTER LIARS 


Moreover, there is the question whether 
our way of life can survive if we get down 
to the Communist level and trade les. Not 
only are the Communists better Mars, but 
they have no free press to contradict them. 
The merit of the American newspaper is the 
way it digs out truth no matter how deeply 
hidden. Thus in a democracy the truth 
keeps bubbling to the surface. Democracy's 
strength lies in the free flow of information 
to its citizens. 

Of course, security information must be 
withheld from the public so it won't reach 
an enemy. In this case a simple no com- 
ment” is better than a lie. 

Yet increasingly, American policymakers 
have engaged in the disturbing practice of 
concocting “cover stories,” as official lies are 
delicately called, to keep the Commumists 
guessing. Unhappily, the covers repeatedly 
have been ripped off these stories. 

Four days after a U-2 spy plane disap- 
peared over the Soviet Union in 1960, the 
State Department blandly announced, 
“There was no deliberate attempt to violate 
Soviet airspace, and there has never been.” 
The world soon learned that U-2’s had been 
winging over Russia for several years, and 
the cover story exploded in the faces of 
those who had invented it. 

The following year, the late U.N. Ambas- 
sador, Adlai Stevenson, relying on informa- 
tion from Washington, lied to the United Na- 
tions about the Bay of Pigs invasion. 
Another who helped to spread misinforma- 
tion about the debacle in Cuba was White 
House aid Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.. who in his 
recent memoirs presents a different set of 
facts from those he gave to the New York 
Times in 1961. When his book confirmed 
that the invasion force was much larger 
than he had estimated it to be then, the 
Times reminded him of his earlier state- 
ment. “Did I say that?” blurted Schlesinger. 
“Well, I was lying. That was a cover story.” 

During the Cuban missile crisis a year 
later. Government information was tightly 
controlled and carefully coordinated to give 
& false picture of events. Five days after 
serial photographs had been taken of Soviet 
missiles in Cuba, for instance, the Pentagon 
issued the following statement: “A Pentagon 
spokesman denied tonight that any alert has 
been ordered or that any emergency measures 
have been set in motion against 
ruled Cuba, Further, the spokesman said the 
Pentagon has no information indicating the 
presence of offensive weapons in Cuba.“ Not 
& word of the release was true. But press 
chief Sylvester still insisted 3 months later, 
“There has been no distortion, no deception 
and no manipulation of the news released 
oe Defense Department during the Cuban 


y 

Last year, when Singapore's Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew claimed a CIA agent had of- 
fered him a $33 million bribe, State Depart- 
ment spokesman Robert MoCloskey in- 
dignantly declared. Wo deny that allega- 
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tion.” Not until Lee threatened to produce 
tape and a 1961 letter of apology 
from Secretary of State Dean Rusk did Mo- 
Closkey backtrack. “Those who were con- 
sulted yesterday,” he said sheepishly, “were 
not fully aware of the background of the 
incident, which occurred 4½ years ago.” 

In the Dominican Republic uprising last 

spring, a whole series of conflicting stories 
were put out. At first Washington an- 
nounced that U.S. forces had been sent to 
protect the lives of American citizens. Later 
it was admitted that the purpose was to 
prevent a Communist takeover. The Gov- 
ernment released a list of 58 Reds sald to be 
active on the rebel side. Reporters quickly 
found that the list included duplications, 
names of men then in prison and of some 
who were not even in the country at the 
time. 
Government statements have also shed 
more smoke than light upon the war in Viet- 
nam. At the same time that President 
Johnson has appealed to the people to sup- 
port his Vietnam policies, his administration 
has not been frank about what's going on. 

In August. 1964, for example, the White 
House denied a report that U.N. Secretary- 
General U Thant had forwarded a peace 
feeler from North Vietnam. A year later, 
the President himself told a press confer- 
ence, Candor compels me to tell you that 
there has not been the slightest indication 
that the other side is interested in negotia- 
tion.” 

The President's candor, it turned out, was 
less than complete. Three months later, 
there was Official acknowledgement that the 
United States had rejected three bids for 
negotiation from North Vietnam, including 
one relayed by U Thant in August 1964. 

In fact, this very policy rebounded against 
the United States a few months later. A 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch reporter, Richard 
Dudman, discovered that a vague message, 
which could be interpreted as a peace bid, 
had been transmitted from Handi to Wash- 
ington via Italian Foreign Minister Amitore 
Fanfani. When the story broke, the Govern- 
ment felt compelled to release full Informa- 
tion on the exchange—even though it was 
known that Hanol would probably then 
withdraw from the overtures. The step 


was necessary, U.N. Ambassador Goldberg 


said, because of the necessity of “maintain- 
ing our credibility with our own people 
There has been great concern as to whether 
we in the administration really are pursuing 
a path to peace.” 

BAD PUBLICITY? 

Still, official obfuscation appears to be the 
policy in Vietnam, A 1962 State Department 
cable, which is still classified, directed U.S. 
commanders in Vietnam not to take report- 
ers on missions that might result in bad pub- 
licity. “Ambassador has overall authority 
for handling of newsmen, insofar as United 
States Is concerned,” the cable read, in terse 
telegraphese. He will make decisions as to 
when newsmen permitted to go on any mis- 
sions with U.S. personnel * * * correspond- 
ents should not be taken on missions whose 
mature such that undesirable dispatches 
would be highly probable.” 

The cable also ordered suppression of the 
fact that Americans were directing combat 
missions against the Vietcong. “We recog- 
nize it natural that American newsmen 
will concentrate on activities of Americans,” 
the cable noted. “It is not—repeat not—in 
our interest, however, to have stories indicat- 
ing that Americans are leading and directing 
combat missions against Vietcong * 
sensational press stories about children or 
civilians who become unfortunate victims of 
military operations are clearly inimical to 
national interest.” 

Though this cable has been superseded by 
others containing noble language about the 
public’s right to nonsecurity information, 
the original guidelines are still followed. Not 
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long ago, for instance, Lt. Col. George 
Brown, an official briefing officer, gave an 
imaginative account of an ambush north- 
west of Saigon. Guerrillas had struck at the 
second half of a Ist Infantry Division truck 
column, he said. He told dramatically how 
the troops had dismounted to fight off the 
attack. 

Survivors later complained about the way 
newspapers “get things fouled up.” The 
trucks had been sent, they said, to pick up 
foot soldiers who had been attacked while 
they were milling around preparing to board. 
“The report was totally misleading,” said an 
officer, “even though it did make us look 
better than we deserved.” 

Helicopters were destroyed near Da Nang, 
according to another briefing officer, by 
mortar shells fired from off the base. After 
newspapers had headlined the story, reporters 
discovered that the helicopters were blown 
up by demolition charges planted under the 
noses of the marine guards. 

Casualty figures are subtly misrepresent- 
ed to make American losses appear less than 
they really are. Thus casualties in any ac- 
tion are measured against the total force in 
the area at the time. Every man in a com- 
pany might be killed and no other units 
involyed, but the casualties would still be 
described as “light” on the theory that one 
company is only a small part of the full 
complement in the battle zone. 

Information officers also put out a weekly 
“kill ratio” contrasting Vietcong and United 
States-Vietnamese casualties. But the Viet- 
namese casualties from distant battlefields 
habitually come in too late to be included. 
One recent report showing a ratio of 84 
Vietcong killed for every American or Viet- 
namese was widely promoted by the US. 
Information Service. Yet the figures did 
not include the Vietnamese casualty count 
from one major battle. When reporters 
brought this up, a spokesman scolded them 
for acting “like certified public account- 
ants.” 

VIVID IMAGINATION 


At least one spokesman added high drama 
to a casualty report by claiming after an at- 
tack on a Special Forces camp at Plei Me 
that 90 enemy bodies had been counted, 
many of them draped grotesquely on the 
barbed wire around the camp. A reporter 
managed to reach the camp to photograph 
the grisly scene. But the besieged defenders 
denied ever seeing any bodies on the barbed 
wire. In fact, the 90 casualties had been 
estimated by desk officers back in Saigon. 

It is ironic that all of this misinforma- 
tion is being doled but under a President 
who is more accessible to reporters than any 
of his predecessors were. He shovel-feeds 
information to them, though it is more often 
what he wants to say than what they want 
to hear. He even appropriates news an- 
nouncements that normally are put out by 
Government agencies. During one recent 
4-day weekend at the LBJ Ranch, for in- 
stance, President Johnson issued 42 separate 
announcements, including one on the sur- 
vival of the whooping crane. He avoids crit- 
ical questions, however, as if they were hypo- 
dermic needles. 

All Presidents have sought to present the 
best possible face to the public, but none 
ever achieved President Johnson's strangle- 
hold on the flow of information. He keeps 
the curtain closed on what his administra- 
tion is doing until all the facts are in and 
the final decisions are reached. Only then 
is he inclined to inform the public. Seldom 
does he let them in on the decision process, 
and the doubters and dissenters usually are 
silenced. His directives to subordinates are 
often accompanied with stern admonitions 
about secrecy. His anger over unauthorized 
news leaks has terrorized the few sources who 
used to talk freely. 

Under President Johnson's leadership, 
many Government departments have issued 
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announcements that tend to mold the facts 
as the administration would like them to 
appear. For example, when the Ranger 6 
spacecraft failed in its mission to photograph 
the moon, the public was told failure was 
due to a minor malfunction. But a report 
classified secret“ said an investigation dis- 
closed “weaknesses * * * so extensive that 
in combination they suggest that the pres- 
ent hardware * is unlikely to perform 
successfully.” 

The question of how much truth the Presi- 
dent and other Government spokesmen 
should give out—and how much the people 
are entitled to—is a thorny one, with no 
easy answers. Most people seem to agree 
that the Government, for the protection of 
its citizens, need not always tell every last 
detail about every situation. On the other 
hand, it should not lie or mislead lest it lose 
the trust of the very persons it is seeking to 
protect. 

In a democracy, this argument goes, when 
the Government cannot tell the whole truth 
it should stand by its privilege to shut up. 


Cubans in Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, many 
people are to be commended for the help 
they have given to Cuban refugees in the 
United States. Over a hundred thou- 
sand Cubans have been resettled 
throughout the country since January 
of 1961. 

Someone has remarked that as many 
as 40 or 50 persons may be involved in 
arranging for the resettlement of a single 
refugee or family. Most of these per- 
sons are volunteers, working with or 
through the major voluntary agencies, 
NCWC, IRC, CWS, and HIAS. 

I think that the people of the Miami, 
Fla., area are deserving of special recog- 
nition in connection with the gigantic 
humanitarian effort that our Nation has 
undertaken in behalf of the refugees 
from Castro's Cuba. The coming of such 
large numbers into the Miami area has 
not been accomplished without some in- 
convenience to the residents of that com- 
munity. But the presence of the Cubans 
has also benefitted the community in 
many respects. In an article which ap- 
peared in the February 26 issue of Amer- 
ica, Msgr. Bryan O. Walsh, chairman 
of the Miami Diocese Commission on 
Cuban Refugees, concludes: 

The Cuban refugees have bestowed bene- 
fits on Miami that far outweigh any tempo- 
rary inconveniences and  aggravations. 
Quite apart from bringing $195 million in 
Federal aid, much of which has been spent 
in Miami, the Cubans themselves by their 
industry and initiative have created an ex- 
panding community, including new restau- 
rants, automobile services, small factories, 
hotels, and new houses. The whole of the 
city has benefited from thelr determined ef- 
fort to support themselves, and from their 
fortitude and their warmth and gaiety in the 
face of catastrophe. There is no intention 
in this article to deny that Miami has its 
problems, But leaders from every walk of 
life are to be found in Mami who will agree 
that, all in all, the influx of Cuban refugees 
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has been one of the greatest things Miami 
ever saw. 


For every four Cubans who have ar- 
rived in this country under the airlift 
that began operating on December 1, 
1965, three have been resettled outside of 
the Miami area. This resettlement of 
the incoming refugees is necessary to 
relieve the strain that has been put upon 
the resources of Miami since the Cubans 
started coming as refugees. At the same 
time other efforts are being made to im- 
prove conditions for those still in Miami. 
For example, the Federal Task Force for 
Greater Miami working in conjunction 
with the Dade County Community Task 
Force has helped to initiate or expand 
a number of activities under Federal 
programs to further the self-sufficiency 
of the refugees. These include setting 
up training programs and increasing em- 
ployment opportunities for Cubans. 

In a letter dated November 18, 1965 to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in whose department the 
Cuban refugee program is located, Presi- 
dent Johnson stated: 

We must continue to place prime emphasis 
on swift resettlement outside of the Miami 
area, 


Noting that at that time over 180,000 
refugees had been accepted into our so- 
ciety since the program was launched in 
1961, the President remarked: 

This is a good record of which Americans 
can be proud. I want our new program to 
be even better. 


The article by Monsignor Walsh fol- 
lows: 
CUBANS IN MIAMI 
(By Msgr. Bryan O. Walsh, the Diocese of 
Mami) 

Reports on the economic and social prob- 
lems refugees have brought to the Miami area 
are numerous, “It is time the other side of 
the story is told,” a local business leader has 
stated. Here are facts concerning the sit- 
uation, 

The influx of Cuban refugees into south 
Florida began on January 1, 1959, when Fidel 
Castro's troops were victorious. It has con- 
tinued without interruption ever since—di- 
rectly, by plane and by small boat, and indi- 
rectly, via Spain and Mexico. The arrival 
of so great a number of persons naturally 
posed formidable problems both for the city 
of Miam! and for the State of Florida. At 
the same time, it has brought definite bene- 
Ats. 

The presence of Spanish-speaking political 
exiles in south Plorida is nothing new. For 
a hundred years or more, both Key West and 
Tampa have had colonies of exiles, who main- 
tained close relationships with the Cuban 
homeland. Miami itself has long been a ha- 
ven for exiles from a dozen or more Latin 
American countries, waiting out a change in 
Tegime. Thus it was that the same planes 
that brought the first re from Castro's 
Cuba to Miami in 1959 returned to Cuba with 
others who had chosen exile during the 
Batista regime. (Many of these supporters 
of the 26th of July movement—Fidel Cas- 
tro's revolutionary mMovement—were soon to 
return to Miami with cries of a “betrayed 
revolution“ on their Ups.) 

The Camarioca “Dunkirk” type of exodus 
Preceding the current U.S. airlift had its 
origins in the speech given by Castro on Sep- 
tember 28, 1965. President Johnson, respond- 
ing from the base of the Statue of Liberty 
on October 3, clearly established the policy 
of the U.S. Government toward the exodus: 

"I declare to the people of Cuba that those 
Who seek refuge here will find it. The dedi- 
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cation of America to our tradition as an 
asylum for the opprossed will be upheld. 

“I have directed the Departments of State, 
Justice, and of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to make all necessary arrangements to 
permit those in Cuba who seek freedom to 
make an orderly entry into the United States. 

“Our first concern will be with those 
Cubans who have been separated from chil- 
dren, parents, and husbands and wives now 
in this country. Our next concern is with 
those who are imprisoned for political rea- 
sons.” 

Contrary to common opinion, the United 
States never opened its doors widely to Cuban 
refugees in the past. Earlier refugees had 
visas—tourist, student or resident—from the 
US. Embassy. Later, relatives of persons al- 
ready here were allowed to come by “visa 
waiver.” Special provision was made for the 
relatives of the Bay of Pigs prisoners and for 
exiles in the various Latin American em- 
bassies, who came out under safe conduct. 
An exception was the 14,127 unaccompanied 
children brought to the United States by the 
Catholic Welfare Bureau between December 
26, 1960, and October 21, 1962. For children 
between the ages of 6 and 16, the United 
States placed no limit. 

When the PAA and KLM flights were 
suspended during the October crisis of 1962, 
the only door left, except for the illegal and 
hazardous trip by small boat, was by way of 
Mexico or Spain. Upon arrival in Spain or 
Mexico, the refugee was faced with a wait of 
from 3 to 12 months for a resident visa to 
the United States. This asylum here was 
limited, for all practical purposes, to those 
who had relative here, affiuent enough to 
bear the exorbitant cost of such travel and 
delay, and influential enough to secure tem- 
porary visas from Spain or Mexico. Such 
refugees who came with resident visas did 
not receive public assistance. 

The Cubans, on their arrival in Miami and 
Florida generally, found a community and a 
State with many problems. Because Miami 
has long had a large Cuban colony (estimated 
at 30,000) and welcomes more than 240,000 
Latin American tourists each year, the im- 
pact of the new refugees on Miami was 
slight. Not until October 1960, did the com- 
munity at large become aware of their 
presence. The resident Cuban colony had 
done a good job of absorbing their com- 
patriots into their homes and places of 
business. 

When these resources were exhausted, 
Cubans went to the church for help. Their 
chief channel has been the Centro Hispano 
Catolico, an agency established in 1959 by 
Bishop Coleman F. Carroll, of the newly 
former diocese of Miami, to welcome Span- 
ish-speaking newcomers. It should be re- 
membered that Miami had, and still has, 
growing colonies of Spanish-speaking people 
(estimated at 12,000) from many Latin Amer- 
ican countries as well as 45,000 from Puerto 
Rico. Some have estimated that there were 
100,000 Spanish-speaking residents (10 per- 
cent of the total population) in Greater 
Miami before the first refugees from Castro's 
revolution arrived. Long before 1959, there 
were hotels, restaurants, theaters and shops 
catering especially to the Spanish-speaking. 

During the first 2 years of the refugee in- 
flux, when the community was entirely obliv- 
fous of what was going on, the diocese of 
Miami provided more than $200,000 in serv- 
ices and aid to the refugees. But the city of 
Miami and the State of Florida, because of 
totally inadequate welfare programs, accept- 
ed no responsibility for them. The only 
medical aid available to refugees from pub- 
lic funds was emergency treatment. 

It was against this background that a citi- 
zen's committee, with the cooperation of 
Bishop Carroll, appealed to President Eisen- 
hower in October 1960. This brought the 
Federal Government into the picture in a 
limited way. Aid was provided for the care 
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of unaccompanied children and for reloca- 
tion of families outside Florida. 

Within the Kennedy administration, the 
Federal Government's efforts to help the Cu- 
ban refugees were extended to include finan- 
cial assistance to familles in Miami, payment 
for hospital care, and aid to the public 
schools. Approximately 25 percent of the 
children, nevertheless, have attended Cath- 
Olic schools, which have received no Govern- 
ment assistance. 

Eventually, and to a limited extent, the 
Federal Government came to the aid of the 
Cuban refugees. But this immediately 
created another problem. Florida has no 
general assistance program for the needy, 
and hence any ald given by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to Cubans was more than what 
Florida was giving and still gives to its resi- 
dents. Actually, Federal officials have con- 
aistently expressed concern over the inade- 
quacy of the help they give Cubans, with 
the lament that the State of Florida does 
not properly help its own citizens. (For in- 
stance, though in 1959 Florida ranked 30th 
among the States In per capita income, in 
welfare funds per inhabitant it ranked 47th. 
Again, in average monthly public-assistance 
payments for old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children, it ranked 37th and 47th 
respectively in December, 1960, but only 45th 
and 46th in October, 1965.) 

At last, in 1965, the Florida Legislature 
raised the maximum grant for aid to depend- 
ent children from $81 per month per family 
to $85. Thus the presence of Cuban refugees 
receiving Federal aid has led to a slight 
improvement in local public welfare pro- 


grams. 

The Federal Government tries to keep the 
amount of its aid on somewhat the same 
level as that of the States. A Cuban refugee 
family on relief in New York or Chicago will 
therefore receive two to three times as much 
Federal aid as it would in Miami. 

Despite the arrival of great numbers of 
Cuban refugees, the employment picture in 
Miami for residents has steadily improved 
since 1958. In fact, according to these figures 
the number of people actually working in 
greater Miami has gone up by 48,300. The 
Cuban refugee colony in Miami is now es- 
timated to be about 80,000 men, women 
and children, of whom at least 65,000 are 
completely self-supporting and are con- 
tributing to the development of the entire 
community. The Florida State Employment 
Service reports that in October 1965, unem- 
ployment in Miami stood at its lowest since 
1956 and that in the last 10 years total em- 
ployment has increased 27 percent. It re- 
ports that unemployment rolls are down by 
5,000 over October 1964, and estimates that 
20,000 to 30,000 more jobs will be available 
in 1966. 

Miami has long had a chronic unemploy- 
ment problem among Negroes, senior citizens, 
and unskilled persons who move down from 
the North without the promise of a job. The 
Negroes, in particular, because of segregated 
education and the long history of discrim- 
ination, cannot compete against the Cubans 
even for the lowest paid jobs—even when 
the Cubans cannot speak English. To what 
extent Negroes and others are displaced by 
well-educated Cubans willing to work for 
lower wages is impossible to determine, It 
may well be that a very small number are 
thus displaced; if they are, one cannot blame 
the Cubans. It is rather the fault of un- 
scrupulous American employers, who take ad- 
vantage of the Cubans’ eagerness to become 
self-supporting. 

It has been observed that the Cuban Negro 
has been more generally accepted than the 
American Negro, The quirks of prejudice are 
strange and irrational. There are indications 
that the presence of many Cubans of mixed 
ancestry has helped the integration of Ne- 
groes and whites, especially in schools and 
to some extent in neighborhoods. 
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In the community at large, Cubans face 
some of the prejudice and hostility that are 
expressed toward Spanish-speaking persons 
today throughout the United States where- 
ever there are substantial numbers of 
them—as, for instance, the Puerto Ricans in 
New York, the Mexicans in Chicago, and the 
braceros and migrant workers in the South- 
west. It has been my observation, however, 
that the person of Spanish heritage, whether 
he be citizen, resident alien, Cuban refugee 
or tourist, is much better accepted in Miami 
than anywhere else in the country. 

Spanish-speaking persons are to be found 
in all social circles and at all levels of society. 
Many of the biggest industrialists, bankers, 
and businessmen in Miam! speak Spanish in 
both their offices and their homes. Except 
for a certain segment of the white popula- 
tion in borderline economic circumstances, 
who feel themselves threatened by those who 
are different, the majority of Miamlans re- 
spect their Spanish-speaking neighbors, es- 
pecially if they are Cuban, and regard them 
as their social equals or superiors. 

As the solution to the whole problem of 
Cuban refugees, some people, especially pol- 
iticlans, are g resettlement. They have 
pressed it so hard that the Federal Govern- 
ment has, for all practical purposes, abol- 
ished financial assistance to newly arrived 
Cubans who elect to stay in Miami. As a 
result, these families in need, and those who 
return for one reason or another from re- 
settlement, have only the church to turn 
to for help. Another result of resettlement 
is that many of the strong and able, the 
better educated, the more ambitious, move 
out of Miami to jobs around the country, 
while divided families, the aged and Infirm, 
those less adequate to face life in a strange 
and different climate and culture, remain. 

South Florida church leaders have repeat- 
edly condemned the hysterical cry that all 
Cubans should be forced to resettle and to 
remain away. Most knowledgeable commu- 
nity leaders, including the newspaper and 
other media and the chamber of commerce, 
see the Cuban refugee as a real economic 
asset to the community. 

The Miami Herald said editorially on De- 
cember 3, 1965: 

“The area has become a home of the cream 
of a nation in exile. It has seen the crea- 
tion of a bi-lingual culture of impressing 
quality. The economy has been helped, not 
tion of a bilingual culture of impressing 
hurt. The Herald's own studies show that 
the Cuban community spends some 67 to $8 
million a month in Miami. An inventory of 
new plants, businesses, homes, and restau- 
rants will show many Cuban-financed en- 
terprises which have created new wealth.” 

According to the Miami News of November 
3, 1965, the Cuban refugee’s crodit rating has 
soared 150 percent. It reports that Miami 
banks are soliciting new refugee accounts as 
“sound secure business.” Tully Dunlap, of 
Riverside Bank, is quoted as saying: “It is 
time the other side of the story is told. The 
Cuban in industrious, aggressive, and honest, 
He definitely is an economic asset to Miami.” 
William Pallot, or Inter-National Bank, de- 
clares; “If the refugees were not here, there 
would be an overabundance of vacant stores 
and apartments. Miami would probably be 
suffering economically if not for them.” 

Last February, the Miami News 
that 16 percent of all homes sold in Miami 
from July to September of 1964 were bought 
by Cubans. Some 85 percent of the Cubans 
bought homes in the $20,000 and higher 
brackets. Under Florida law, the Cuban 
refugee is not eligible for “homestead ex- 
exemptions” ($5,000) on property taxes, or 
even more Cubans would be buying homes, 
The Cuban refugee as a nonresident pays 
taxes on the first 65.000 valuation of his 
home, while residents and citizens are ex- 
empt. The same ruling applies to a Cuban 
son or daughter who wishes to attend a State 
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university. Even though the family has lived 
in Florida up to 7 years, and has been paying 
taxes all that time, their children are treated 
as out-of-State residents when they apply for 
admission to State universities and colleges, 
and thus must pay the higher tuition rates. 

Because of these factors, many refugees 
have arranged to go to Canada and return 
with permanent resident visas. But this is 
expensive and will be more difficult under 
the new immigration laws of 1965. Senator 
Pui A, Hart, of Michigan, has been spon- 
soring legislation that would correct this 
situation, but as yet there have been no re- 
sults in Congress, 

There is no evidence to suggest that the 
“parolee” immigration status retards the re- 
settlement program—as C. K. Yearly claims 
in an article, also entitled “Cubans in 
Miami,” published in the November 19, 1965, 
issue of Commonweal. Cubans like to live 
in Miami because their friends and relatives 
are established here. It is near their home- 
land, and its climate resembles Cuba's. 

Many Americans fear that this concentra- 
tion tends to delay their integration into 
Amorican society. Yet sociologists who have 
studied the earlier waves of immigrants re- 
port that the newcomers benefited greatly 
from the “little Italys“ and “little Irelands” 
of past generations. Immigrants’ tendency 
to live close together protects them against 
loss of identity, and often provides for a 
family stability and security that far out- 
weighs any delay in rapid Americanization. 

The Miami police authorities have con- 
sistently pointed out not only that the 
Cubans have not contributed to an increase 
in the crime rate, but that their crime rate 
has been so low that it has resulted in a 
lower overall rate for the total community. 
The same has been true of juvenile delin- 
quency (the one exception being the traffic 
court). According to the most recent FBI 
figures, the Miami crime rate increased 1.9 
percent during the first 9 months of 1965, 
compared to a 5.1 percent increase na- 
tionally. 

City of Miami! surveys have shown that 
many run-down areas of the city, especially 
in the southwest section, have been saved and 
rehabilitated by the Cuban influx. One re- 
port stated that no Cuban refugee lives in 
a slum. 

The Cuban refugees have bestowed benefits 
on Miami that far outwielgh any tempora 
inconveniences and aggravations. Qui 
apart from bringing $195 million in Federal 
aid, much of which has been spent in Miami, 
the Cubans themselves by their industry 
and initiative have created an expanding 
community, including new restaurants, 
automobile services, small factories, hotels, 
and new houses. The whole of the city has 
benefited from their determined effort to 
support themselves, and from thelr fortitude 
and their warmth and gaiety in the face of 
catastrophe. There is no intention in this 
article to deny that Miami has its problems. 
But leaders from every walk of life are to 
be found in Miami who will agree that, all 
In all, the influx of Cuban refugess has been 
one of the greatest things Miami ever saw. 

The role the church has played in the face 
of the influx of Cuban refugees cannot be 
stressed too strongly. From the beginning, 
the Cubans, 90 percent of whom are at least 
nominally Catholic, have turned to the one 
institution In the United States that was fa- 
miliar to them. During the years of the exo- 
dus, the church, through its welfare and 
health agencies, has provided more than 
$2.5 million In aid and services to refugees. 

The chief concern of the church has been 
and is the spiritual care of refugees. In 
Greater Miami, the diocese has assigned 80 
Spanish-speaking priests; 16 parishes have 
mass in Spanish; over 5,000 Cuban children 
are enrolled in Catholic schools. In the 
most highly concentrated Cuban residential 
area of Miami, the diocese has converted an 
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old garage into a modern church seating 
1,400 persons. Sunday mass attendance is 
3,800; 95 percent of the congregation are 
Cuban refugees. Outdoor masses, celebrated 
by Bishop Carroll on major Cuban feast days 
in places such as the Miami Stadium, have 
attracted up to 40,000 persons at one mass. 
The cursillo movement, too, has been fos- 
tered, and to date 1,700 Cubans have made a 
cursillo. 

The many religious and priests expelled 
from Cuba in 1960 have proyided the man- 
power with which the church could meet the 
spiritual needs of the refugees. 

In the midst of all this, the Diocese of 
Miami, established only in October 1958, has 
played an energetic role in the allied fields 
of human relations and racial justice. 
Bishop Coleman F. Carroll has been ac- 
claimed nationally for his work as chairman 
of the Metro Human Relations Board. In 
the war on poverty, the Diocesan Economic 
Opportunity Program was the first religious 
group in the Nation to be granted a Federal 
contract. 

It was on December 1, 1965, that the alr- 
lift sponsored by the United States began 
operations, with one flight a day from Vara- 
dero Beach (80 miles east of Havana) to 
Miami. Each day, up to 90 new refugees 
now arrive on two flights. 

This airlift Is particularly significant since 
it is aimed at reuniting families, such as the 
parents of the unaccompanied children. By 
December 1, some 197,000 fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, sons, and daughters had 
been claimed by refugees living in the United 
States. At the present rate, it will take 
several years to bring them all here. The 
airlift promises to be one of the greatest hu- 
manitarian efforts ever undertaken by any 
government. It is our belief in Miami that 
we have nothing to fear from this new influx. 
On the contrary, the reunion of perhaps a 
hundred thousand families in all parts of 
this Nation is bound to solve numberless 
problems. To us it is inconceivable that 
anyone could object to this. 

There is little one can be certain of in the 
Cuban situation, but it seems safe to say 
that (1) it will be only as part of the global 
situation that the Cuban problem will be 
solved, and (2) if and when the Cuban refu- 
gees return, they will find a society vastly 
different from pre-1959 days. The social 
revolution has come to stay. Whether this 
revolution will continue on the course set 
by communism or come under the Influence 
of the Christian social revolution that is 
making itself felt all over Latin America will 
depend more on Moscow-Washington-Pel- 
ping than on anything that is done by 
Cuban exiles in Miami or anti-Castro ele- 
ments in Cuba. 


The Lawyer as a Lawmaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Edward 
D. Re, a resident of the 15th Congres- 
sional District in New York, has served 
this country with distinction in his ca- 
pacity as Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commision since 
1961. Prior to his appointment to that 
position he had gained recognition as a 
member of the legal profession, having 
received his LL.B. degree from St. John's 
in 1943 and a doctor of juridical science 
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from New York University in 1950. He 
is presently serving as chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s section on 
international and comparative law. 

In February an article by Dr. Re, en- 
titled The Lawyer as a Lawmaker” was 
published in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, outlining the con- 
tributions that practicing attorneys make 
to the progress of law. 


In order that my colleagues may have 
the benefit of Dr. Re’s thinking in this 
vital area, I insert the text of his article 
below: 

[From the American Bar Association Journal, 
February 1966] 
Tue LAWYER AS A LAWMAKER 


(By Edward D. Re, Chairman of the U.S. 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission) 
(Notr—Mr. Re declares that lawyers per- 

form a vital function in fashioning the law 

when they represent clients before courts or 
administrative agencies. The counsel's brief, 
for example, should contain the articulated 
points, and perhaps even the language, on 
which the tribunal may support its decision. 

By representing his client completently, the 

lawyer contributes to the progress of law. 

(Edward D. Re was appointed Chairman 
of the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion in 1961 and reappointed for a 3-year 
term in 1963. He is on leave as a professor 
of law at St. John's University, from which 
he was graduated with a B.S. degree in 1941 
and an LL.B. in 1943. He has a degree of 
doctor of juridical science awarded by New 
York University in 1950. He is now chair- 
man of the American Bar Association's sec- 
tion of international and comparative law.) 

All lawyers by education and training are 
made keenly aware of the many aspects of 
their professional responsibility. From its 
inception, the legal education of the lawyer 
is designed to inculcate a sense of respon- 
sibility. Specific reference is made to the 
duties owed to the client, the judiciary and 
the public. In addition, the organized bar 
has performed valuable public service 
through a number of programs and pfojects 
on local, State, and Federal levels. In recent 
years in particular, a great deal of con- 
structive work has been done in affording 
competent legal services to the indigent. 
Bar associations also have shown commend- 
able leadership in the defense of unnpopular 
causes and the civil rights of citizens. 

An extremely important, although often 
Overlooked, phase of professional respon- 
sibility is the role of the lawyer as a law- 
maker. I do not refer to the lawyer as a 
legislator. One may easily gauge the im- 
portance of lawyers as legislators by noting 
their number in the Congress and the legis- 
latures of every State. Nor do I refer to the 
role of the lawyer in assisting legislators in 
the drafting of legislation. Rather, I mean 
the lawyer as a practitioncr of his profession, 
as an advocate in the daily practice of the 
law and his contribution to the judicial 
process, the judicial opinion and the law 
itself 

Alexis de Tocqueville in his famous book, 
“Democracy in America,“ observed that “In 
all free governments, of whatever form they 
may be, members of the legal profession will 
be found in the front ranks of all parties.“ 1 
The accuracy of this observation can be 
Proved by recalling that of the 56 signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, 33 were 
Inwyers; and of the 55 participants in the 
Constitutional Convention, 34 were lawyers. 

My purpose In recalling these facts is not 
Solely to honor the legal profession, but 
rather to highlight the role that it has played 
in the fashioning and development of the 
American form of government. With the 
ever-expanding complexity of government, 
the importance of this role has indeed in- 
creased. 
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Mr. Justice Cardozo in “The Nature of the 
Judicial Process” stated that “The work of 
deciding cases goes on every day in hundreds 
of courts throughout the land.“ 
the statement Is still true, today the work of 
deciding cases goes on dally not only in hun- 
dreds of courts throughout our land, but also 
in many hundreds of administrative agencies, 
boards and commissions. 

In the modern world of increasing govern- 
mental activity the Judicial function is not 
limited to the courts, Hence, the contribu- 
tion of the lawyer to the judicial process is 
not limited to the lawyer's professional work 
in the courts. The contribution today is 
broader and is made by the lawyer in the 
daily representation of his client, not only 
before the courts, but also before the numer- 
ous administrative agencies at all levels of 
government. 

For instance, take one aspect of the law- 
ver's work—the writing of briefs’ The brief 
submitted by counsel ought to help shape 
not only the judicial opinion but also the law 
itself. George Rossman, a former Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Oregon, has noted, “If 
better briefs are written, the courts will pro- 
duce better decisions.”‘ This statement 
highlights the responsibility of the advocate 
who in the first instance must prepare the 
case and submit his authorities for adjudica- 
tion, Mr. Justice Brandeis stated the point 
most candidly when he sald, “A Judge rarely 
performs his functions adequately unless the 
case before him is adequately presented.“ 

All of these statements indicate that by 
properly fulfilling his responsibility to the 
client and by the competent and thorough 
presentation of his case counsel simultane- 
ously is fulfilling a higher and more noble 
function by helping to shape the judicial 
opinion and the law. 

Whitney North Seymour, a former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, in an 
address entitled “The Bar as Lawmaker,” 
emphasized this responsibility by reminding 
the bar that, “The advocate has played a part 
in the lawmaking process through the per- 
suading of judges to decide cases in particu- 
lar ways. Thus, in any treatment of Mar- 
shall’s contribution to American constitu- 
tional law, it would be wrong to omit refer- 
ence to Webster and the other great advo- 
cates whose arguments were accepted and 
became a part of the ultimate warp and woof 
of the law.“ ¢ 

The reference to the contribution of Dan- 
fel Webster recalls the famous decision of 
Chief Justice Marshall in McCulloch v. Mary- 
land, 4 Wheat. 316 (1819). For the specific 
contribution of Webster to that decision, one 
ought to read the contentions of counsel 
set forth in the official report of that famous 
case. Not only does the Court follow closely 
the questions presented and the arguments 
of counsel, but it adopts several statements 
made by Webster. Indeed, his statement, 
“An unlimited power to tax involves neces- 
sarily a power to destroy,” becomes Chief 
Justice Marshall's famous utterance that, 
“The power to tax involves the power to 
destroy.“ . 

There are many examples of the specific 
contribution of the advocate to the judicial 
opinion. This is a fascinating field of legal 
research designed to uncover the origin of 
passages and phrases that are so well-known 
to historians and lawyers. The origin of 
these familiar statements often is attributed 
without question to judges. As in the case 
of Chief Justice Marshall’s remark, research 
may reveal that many famous phrases rep- 
resent the skill and handiwork of counsel 
who submitted the case for adjudication 

This has practical significance to the law- 
yer in the active and daily practice of his 
profession. It brings to mind the sugges- 
tion made by the late Karl N. Llewellyn, who 
speaks of “the proffered, phrased opinion- 
kernel.” Professor Liewellyn in “The Com- 
mon Law Tradition” states: “What is wanted 
is a passage which can be quoted verbatim 
by the court, a passage which so clearly 
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and rightly states and crystallizes the back- 
ground and the result that it is recognized on 
sight as doing the needed work and as prac- 
tically demanding to be lifted into the opin- 
ion.” * 

All lawyers know that there is no substi- 
tute for careful and painstaking preparation. 
Although the immediate objective is to win 
the particular case, enough has been said to 
prove that the contribution of the lawyer 
goes far beyond the success of the moment. 
By the assistance that he grants to the ad- 
judicator, be he Judge, commissioner or trial 
examiner, he will be contributing to the de- 
cision that will be rendered. And in a sys- 
tem in which precedents play so important a 
role in the shaping of the law for the future, 
the lawyer, too, will have played a part in 
molding and perhaps improving the law of 
the land. This realization gives a new di- 
mension to the indispensable requirements 
of thorough preparation and the competent 
handling of cases before the courts and ad- 
ministrative tribunals. 

The lawyer, by applying his professional 
skills, will succeed in accomplishing several 
goals. First, he will discharge his duty to 
his client. Second, he will help the judge 
or other adjudicator make a well-reasoned 
and well-written decision. Third, he will 
contribute to the substantive aspects of that 
opinion or decision. Fourth, he will play a 
vital role in giving impetus and guidance to 
the law itself. Indeed, the process proves 
that the lawyer, by the competent practice 
of his profession, is also truly a lawmaker. 


De Tocqueville, “Democracy in America“ 
274 (Bradley ed. 1956). 

2 Cardozo, “The Nature of the Judicial Proc- 
ess 9 (1921). 

*See materials on advocacy in re, Brief 
Writing and Oral Argument (3d ed. 1965). 

*Rossman, “Appellate Practice and Advo- 
8 3A Oreg., L. Rev. 73 (1956). 

* Brandeis, “The Living Law,” 10 Nl. L. Rev. 
41, 470 (1916). 
“The Bar as Lawmaker” in 
Institutions Today 
Tomorrow 174 (1959). 

For an interesting discussion of this case 
in its historical context, see Marke, “Vi- 
gnettes of Legal History,” 42-46 (1965). 

*See, for example, Greene v. McElroy, 360 
US, 474 (1959), wherein Mr. Justice Harlan 
in a separate opinion wrote: “It is regrettable 
that my brother Clark should have so far 
yielded to the temptations of colorful charac- 
terization as to depict the Issue in this case 
as being whether a citizen has ‘a constitu- - 
tional right to have access to the Govern- 
ment’s military secrets.“ Id. at 510. Mr. 
Justice Clark in a footnote to his dissent 
replied: “My brother Harlan very kindly 
credits me with ‘colorful characterization’ in 
stating this as the issue. While I take great 
pride in authorship, I must say that in this 
instance I merely agreed with the statement 
of the issue by the Solicitor General and his 
cocounsel in 5 different places in the brief 
for the United States.“ Id. at 511. 

* Llewellyn, “The Common Law Tradition,” 
241 (1960). 


Top Talents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Baltimore Sun is compli- 
mentary of the recent appointments of 
Robert E. Kintner and Walter W. Ros- 
tow as special assistants to the President. 
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The Sun points out that Kintner is an 
ex-newspaper and TV man whose recent 
posts have included the presidency of 
both the ABC and NBC networks and 
that economist Rostow is a scholar of the 
first standing. 

The newspaper concludes about the 
appointments: 

Two very different men bringing divergent 
but top talents are about to join the White 
House staff. 


Since others may want to read the ap- 
praisal made by the Sun, I offer the 
editorial for inclusion in the RECORD: 

KINTNER AND RosTow 


A go-go managerial type par excellence and 
an economist who sticks closer than some of 
his brethren to the cautionary rules implicit 
in his discipline are the latest top appointees 
announced by the President. Robert E. 
Kintner is an ex-newspaper and TV man 
whose recent posts have included the presi- 
dency of both the ABC and NBC networks. 
Mr. Johnson assigns him to intimate Maison 
between the White House, the Cabinet de- 

ts and the economic community, 
with obvious reliance on his acquaintance 
and experience in high level American 
enterprise. 

The economist is Walt Whitman Rostow, a 
scholar of the first standing, who has been 
the nonassertive but acute and imaginative 
chairman of the Policy Planning Council at 
the State Department. Economics is from a 
Greek word meaning stewardship or house- 
keeping, and housekeepers are the canniest 
people in the world in recognizing that at- 
tractive ways are limited by a relative but 
ultimately incurable scarcity of means. 
Rostow has never been among those econo- 
mists who promise plenty. both limitless and 
effortless, if only this law is passed or that 
institution knocked down. A specialist in 
economic history, he knows that what he 
calls the economic takeoff takes hard work to 
launch and to keep aloft. Two very difer- 
ent men bringing divergent but top talents 
are about to join the White House staff. 


Your Federal Government in Action—IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M-C. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the C. & 
P. Telephone Co., is continuing its ex- 
cellent series of articles on the activities 
of Federal departments. The fourth in 
this series, a description of the Com- 
merce Department by Secretary John T. 
Conner, appeared in the January-Febru- 
ary issue of the C. & P. magazine, the 
Transmitter. I bring this article to the 
attention of Congress: 

Your FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN Acro 

FOURTH IN A SERIES ABOUT DZPARTMENTS oF 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


FOREWORD 
(By John T. Connor, Secretary of Commerce) 

The following article describes the 
services of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
which are designed to promote the economic 
growth of the Nation—services geared to what 
President Johnson calls the ceaseless change 
in our economic affairs. 

The technological advances reshaping every 
aspect of American industry and commerce 
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are creating conditions that hardly were 
imagined a decade ago. In addition, our 
growing population is challenging us to pro- 
vide more goods and services each year. 

The decade ahead should be one of un- 
precedented growth. By 1975 we expect our 
population to increase by nearly 35 million. 
If the Nation's economy continues to expand 
as vigorously as it has in the past 5 years, 
the total value of all goods and services pro- 
duced in a single year—the gross national 
product—will soar to more than $1 trillion, 
This is some 55 percent greater than the 
Nation's total output in 1965—and it is meas- 
ured in terms of today's dollars, 

Over the same period we can anticipate 
rising demand, but also sharpening com- 
petition In the markets of the world. Never- 
theless, we can look to the future with con- 
fidence, because Government and business to- 
day enjoy one of the most fruitful relation- 
ships in history. Both are aware that the 
harmonizing of public and private interests 
is the key to progress in a free and dynamic 
society. 

This article tells how the U.S. Department 
of Commerce helps to keep the American 
economy strong and viable in the changing 
and increasingly competitive world economy. 
I am grateful that the Transmitter has pro- 
vided an opportunity for the story of Com- 
merce to be told. 


COMMERCE MEANS BUSINESS 


The early years of this century ushered in 
a new era in America. It was a period in 
which this Nation was swiftly advancing 
from a rural to an urban society. 

By 1900 more Americans were working in 
cities than in agriculture. In Detroit a 
former farm boy named Henry Ford was de- 

assembly methods that would make 
it possible for every family to own a car. 
Alexander Graham Bell was laying the 
groundwork for a communications system 
that would link the Nation and all the 
continents. 

To help meet the growing needs of this 
industrial economy, Congress created in 1903 
a Department of Commerce and Labor. In 
1913, when the Department became primarily 
concerned with commerce, America's gross 
national product was just under $40 billion. 
This $40 billion was less than the total 
growth in our economy in 1965—a year when 
our gross national product climbed from 8629 
to $672 billion. The Department's charter 
then and today is “to foster, promote, and 
develop foreign and domestic commerce, 
the manufacturing and shipping industries, 
and the transportation facilities of the 
United States.” 

Our population in 1913 was scarcely more 
than 97 million. Today, it's approaching 196 
million and forging steadily upward. There 
were 9.5 million telephones in the country. 
Now there are nearly 90 million. Income per 
capita was around $332. Today, it’s almost 
$2,900. Foreign trade has increased tenfold. 
Americans enjoyed, at the end of 1965, their 
58th consecutive month of unprecedented 
prosperity. 

Did not just happen 
All this happened because the energy of 


health. For the first time, personal income 
of Americans passed the half-trillion-dollar 
mark in 1965. More citizens were at work 
than ever before. Unemployment has 
dropped to its lowest point in 8 years. 

Confidence remains high. Capital outlays 
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are expected to total about $51 billion for 
1965, a gain of nearly 13.5 percent over 1964. 
All signs indicate further expansion in 1936. 

None of this could have been achieved 
without teamwork. Our physical and human 
resources are unequalled, but they couldn't 
be mobilized without genuine cooperation 
from each segment of society. Seldom have 
business, labor, and Government acted with 
the unity that has been manifest in the last 
several years. 

The Department of Commerce is very active 
in this productive partnership. By design 
and practice, the Department is the business 
arm of the Federal Government. Its basic 
function is to serve and stimulate the forces 
of private enterprise for the benefit of the 
economy and the national interest. 


Operates in four broad areas 


Many changes have occurred in the orga- 
nization of the Department since 1913—to be 
useful the Department must be flexible. 
Commerce now operates in four broad areas: 
economic affairs, domestic and international 
business, sclence and technology, and trans- 
portation. It also is engaged in economic 
redevelopment and promotion of travel in the 
United States. 

Economic affairs can be of national, re- 
gional, or local, substance. From whatever 
aspect, the ultimate goal in Commerce is to 
further growth and progress within our sys- 
tem of dynamic capitalism. The Depart- 
ment works toward this goal through policies 
that create an economic climate in which 
business and industry can prosper. 

The Department works closely with other 
agencies of Government also involved in eco- 
nomic policies and programs. It speaks for 
business within the councils of government, 
not to advocate a partisan cause but to estab- 
lige conditions favorable to growth and pros- 
perity. 

Census Bureau—More than a head count 


Moreover, Commerce provides assistance 
and information vital to the business com- 
munity in reaching the course of our na- 
tional economy. The Census Bureau ts best 
known for its population counts every 10 
years. But Census surveys also uncover a 
wealth of information on our resources and 
economic habits. A census of housing is 
made in conjunction with the census of pop- 
ulation. Censuses also are taken at 5-year 
intervals of business, manufact „ min- 
eral industries, transportation, agriculture, 
and State and local governments. 

The Increasing urbanization of the United 
States has drawn 70 percent of the popula- 
tion to 1 percent of the land area. This 
alone, is one of the most significant eco- 
nomic and social developments of our time, 
The Census Bureau also reports on retall 
and wholesale trade, exports and imports, 
construction and production, and many 
other fields. 


The Office of Business Economics provides 
the standard data that comprise the frame- 
work for economic policy planning by the 
Government. The national and regional 
analyses form yardsticks from which both 
Government and private business develop 
sound economic programs. For instance, 
gross national product—calculated by the 
Office of Business Economics—gages national 
growth. 

Combating the current deficit in U.S. bal- 
ance of payments, which stood at $3 billion 
in 1964, is a priority program of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Secretary Connor is 
responsible to the President for the -busi- 
ness community's voluntary effort to in- 
crease , restrain capital outflows and 
decrease dollar outflows abroad. 

Concerned with domestic and foreign 
markets 

Both domestic and international business 
hold the key to economic growth. In vol- 
ume of sales our domestic market absorbs all 
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but a small percentage of total U.S. output. 
Ours is the most prosperous market in the 
world. Americans were buying goods and 
services last summer at an annual rate of 
$432 billion. 

Exports, running at about $26 billion, ac- 
count for only 4 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. The rate is low compared 
with many industrialized countries. But in 
dollar volume, ours is the largest share of 
world trade. 

Businessmen seeking help in exporting 
now benefit from the commodity knowledge 
of specialists in the Business and Defense 
Services Administration. They also can ob- 
tain leads on overseas markets from regional 
experts in the Bureau of International Com- 
merce. Both offices are engaged in a new 
effort to encourage mall and medium-sized 
business firms to take advantage of “piggy- 
backing“ —a process by which one company 
with established overseas business facilities 
handle sales for another company that lacks 
exporting outlets. 

g greatly stimulates domestic em- 
ployment. Each $1 billion increase in Amer- 
ican exports creates an estimated 134,000 
new jobs for American workers. 

Allied with the two larger divisions are the 
Office of Field Services and the Office of For- 
eign Commercial Services. The first super- 
vises 42 field offices located in strategic 
business centers across the nation. The sec- 
ond works with commercial] officers at U.S. 
embassies and consulates abroad. 

The Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration bears an additional responsibility— 
emergency readiness. It administers a priori- 
ties system to avert bottlenecks in strategic 
materials. It reviews stockpile requirements, 
identifies essential industries and supply 
sources. 


Science and technology—keys to growth 


The Department of Commerce has prime 
responsibility for promoting science and 
technology as a means of economic 
Congress affirmed this responsibility in 1962 
by creating a new office for Science and 
Technology. 

To hurry scientific knowledge from labora- 
tory to production, Commerce administers a 
program to provide technological informa- 
tion to local industries through the States by 
way of universities and research institutions, 

Awareness that science influences the lives 
of ordinary citizens, the welfare of the farmer 
or small businessman, and the earnings of 
giant corporation, guides each of the operat- 
ing agencies. 

The weather outlook is crucial to the 
builder, to air and shipping lines, miners, 
manufacturers, and retailers. The Weather 
Bureau makes forecasts and searches for new 
Ways to measure vagaries of weather. 

Charting is fundamental to movement on 
seas and in the air. Thirty million nautical 
and aeronautical charts are distributed each 
year by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Its 
sea and shoreline explorations are significant 
to national defense, commerce, engineering 
and research, and to navigators of small 
craft ond huge liners. The Coast and 
Geodetic Survey also provides a system of 
detection to protect the public from earth- 
quakes. 

Mass production depends upon precise 
measurements, and new products and 
cesses emerge from exact knowledge of the 
properties of various materials. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards is the Nation’s 
laboratory for measurement. It conducts 
Programs of research and development in 
physics, applied mathematics, and engi- 


g. 

The inventor has a constitutional claim 
to protection of the fruits of his creativity. 
The patent system serves as an incentive to 
American genius, stimulating the will to in- 
novate and take risks in our system of private 
enterprise. The Patent Office administers 
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both patent and trademark laws. It cele- 
brated its 175th anniversary in 1965—with 
more than three million U.S. and seven mil- 
lion foreign patents now on file. 


Transportation—vital artery of commerce 


Transportation is the vital artery of com- 
merce, industry, agriculture, and defense, 
Rapid, economic transportation is impera- 
tive to growth. Transportation affects the 
cost of everything we produce and every- 
thing we buy. Highway transportation ac- 
counts for one of every six jobs In the United 
States. It affects one of every seven busi- 
nesses. 

Our transportation complex will be even 
more effective upon completeion of the inter- 
state highway network and the development 
of a high-speed system of ground transpor- 
tation, Our ability to move products in 
international commerce is increasing with 
updating and expansion of the U.S. merchant 
marine, 

The interstate highway. system is one of 
America’s greatest capital assets. It already 
is speeding the flow of people and products 
more efficiently, safely, and economically than 
ever. Nearly 20,000 miles of the projected 
41,000-mile system are open to traffic. The 
entire network is scheduled for completion 
in 1972, and plans are being made for needs 
beyond 1972. The Bureau of Public Roads 
in Commerce administer a vast program of 
Federal ald to the States for highways— 
amounting to $4 billion in the next fiscal 

ear. 

y Already, we are a nation of nearly 100 mil- 
lion drivers and 90 million vehicles. By 1970, 
Americans will drive a trillion miles a year. 
Today's roads must be bullt for the loads of 
tomorrow. They must be safer, too. Because 
of bullt-in safety features, interstate high- 
ways will save 8,000 lives a year. Spot safety 
improvements on existing roads and new re- 
quirements for each state to develop a com- 
prehensive safety program will spare addi- 
tional lives. 

Since other means of transportation are 
equally imperative, commerce is researching 
and developing programs in all fields of 
ground transport. Rail demonstration proj- 
ects are being worked out for the Northeast 
Corridor, between Boston and Washington. 
New rail equipment is being designed to ac- 
cent comfort while traveling at sustained 
speeds of 120 m.p.h. and at peaks of 150 
m.p.h. The potential of vehicles that move 
on bearings of air, of autorail ferries, of 
monorails and other systems that defy the 
imagination is under study. 

The Maritime Administration is charged 
with developing a modern, ready-for-service 
merchant marine. The Nation’s merchant 
fleet is essential to its trade and indispensa- 
ble to preparedness for emergencies. 

The Administration grants subsidies for 
the operation and construction of ships and 
develops ways to improve older vessels. Mari- 
time built the world’s first nuclear-powered 
merchant ship, NS Savannah, and the first 
ocean~-going hydrofoil, HS Denison. 

That all may share in prosperity 


The upswing of the national economy has 
accentuated a chronic failure of some local 
and regional economies to share the general 
prosperity. One of every five Americans 
still lives in an area of little economic op- 
portunity. One of every four counties has 
serious economic problems. 

The Economic Development Administra- 
tion, newly established in Commerce, assists 
depressed areas to rebuild their economies, 
Besides raising the living standards of peo- 
ple in these regions, its objective is to pro- 
mote the economic growth of the entire 
Nation—for poverty in one area retards prog- 
ress in others. 

Local initiative is prerequisite to ald from 
the Economic Development Administration. 
Help consists mainly of grants and loans for 
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public works, industrial and commercial 
loans, technical assistance, and research. 

Ultimately, the new agency may assist a 
number of regions as it now helps Appa- 
lachia, The Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion, established in 1965, is injecting new 
life and confidence into depressed sections 
of the 12 Appalachian States. 


Tourism—great potential from an old 
enterprise 

While new industries add vigor, rencwed 
eencentration on an existing industry is 
frequently the quickest way to open the 
gates to employment and income. Tourism 
is one of these industries. Among the coun- 
try’s largest, it generates $30 billion a year. 
It has an asset without rival—the beuaty, 
history, traditions, culture, inventive and 
industrial genius of the Nation. 

The US. Travel Service in Commerce is 
engaged in a new effort to increase foreign 
travel to the United States. Promoting 1966 
as the year of “Festival U.S. A.“ its current 
campaign features the festivals, fairs, carni- 
vals, ts, and other events that pro- 
vide a close-up of American life. 

The number of visitors from overseas (ex- 
cluding Canada and Mexico) already may 
have set a record in excess of 1 million in 
1965. Travel to the United States not only 
helps to corral dollars and reduce our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit; it also stimulates 
economic growth necessary to continuing 
prosperity. 

The changing needs of a growing Nation 

In the building of modern America, Com- 
merce's primary task has been to help create 
the conditions under which private 
can meet the changing needs of a growing 
Nation. As Secretary Connor has phrased it: 
“This economy is, in the last analysis, the 
basis of our power and claim to leadership 
in the world. And I am confident that with 
the continued and cooperative efforts of all 
the important elements of our society, it will 
meet any test to which it may be put.” 


Agriculture Pamphlets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, following is a letter I recently 
sent to my constitutents informing them 
of a valuable service available by my 
office: 

Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frenn: It is a pleasure to write you 

personally, now that spring is really here, 


and many people are asking for booklets, to 


help on their homes, economy meals for 
families, and helpful advice on their lawns, 
trees, and gardens. 

I have now obtained allotments of current 
Government books and pamphlets for our 
Congressional District, and I am always sur- 
prised how well written and popular they 
are, While each Congressman gots only 
10,000, several of my friends—Congressmen 
who are not running for reelection this 
year—are helping, but they do not go far in 
our big district of 430,000 people. 

As you are on my personal list, I am en- 
closing an outline of booklets to check five 
choices only, and also am sending a sample. 
I will be glad to see these are sent to you 
without any cost or charge, as an extra serv- 
ice of my office. 


- 
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I believe these booklets will really help 
you to keep down food costs as I have been 
concerned, and opposed the Agriculture bloc 
moves, to raise the prices of foods and meats. 
Just print your name and address on back 
of list, and mall to me in Washington, D.C., 
House Office Building. 
Cordially, 
Jim FULTON. 


Publications available. for distribution by 
Members of Congress to homemakers and 
residents of cities and towns 


[Items in stock as of February 1906 are listed. Unfore- 
scen demands or subject-matter changes may exhaust 
supplies: hence an occasional item may be out of stock 
when your order is received) 
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6s n and remove mildew—home 


73 Wood decay in . to prevent and 
control it. 

74 Food and your weight. 

76 Growing ornamental bamboo. 

77 Family food stockpile for survival. 

78 Storing perishable foods in the home. 

79 Controlling lawn weeds with herbicides: 
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Pittsburgh Urban Renewal: Most Com- 
prehensive and Varied in the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Pittsburgh is truly a pioneer in 
the field of urban renewal in this coun- 
try. Our efforts to combat urban blight 
began 20 years ago, even before there 
were any Federal urban renewal assist- 
ance programs. I am delighted to call 
the attention of the House of Represent- 
atives to a report on Pittsburgh urban 
renewal achievements, as published in 
the January, February 1966, issue of 
Urban Renewal Notes by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

In this report the Pittsburgh program 
is singled out as “the most comprehen- 
sive and varied“ in the Nation. For 
other cities which may not have had as 
good success with their programs as we 
have in Pittsburgh, I would point to this 
report as a possible pattern. I think it 
is particularly significant, too, in that 
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it shows how Federal and non-Federal 
programs can be combined to focus on 
such problems as smoke abatement, 
fiood control, and urban blight. 

We are proud indeed that Federal offi- 
cials see our efforts in Pittsburgh as a 
great achievement. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the report at this point in the 
RECORD: j 

PROFILE OF A CITY: PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh’s urban renewal program is 
among the most comprehensive and varied 
in the Nation. It is also one of the pioneer- 
ing efforts. The program was started on a 
local basis before the federally assisted pro- 
gram was enacted in 1949. Furthermore, 
Pittsburgh has shown that it is possible to 
achieve a successful blend of concurrent title 
I and non-Federal projects. The commu- 
nitywide attack on blight and its causes 
began with a smoke-abatement and flood- 
control program in the midforties. It now 
encompasses 20 projects, 9 of them federally 
assisted. ` 

Over the past 16 years, the Pittsburgh pro- 
gram has sparked an unprecedented building 
boom. New construction and related com- 
munity improvements put in place exceeds 
that of any 50-year period in the city’s 200- 
year-old history. Over 4,000 blighted and 
substandard buildings have been removed. 
More than 1,700 new dwelling units have 
been built or are under construction in 
project areas. One thousand one hundred 
more housing units are planned to start 
in the near future. Of this total, nearly half 
are for families of moderate income. In ad- 
dition to the housing, there are commer- 
cial, industrial, institutional, and public 
reuses. 

The program is also notable in another 
way. Since its beginning it has been com- 
pletely bipartisan, and it has been fully 
supported by all economic and ethnic groups. 

The Pittsburgh Urban Redevelopment Au- 
thority administers both local and federally 
assisted projects. It was created under a 
special act of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
in 1946, The legislation, which permitted 
the city to undertake redevelopment activi- 
ties, was supported by its business and po- 
litical leaders. David L. Lawrence, then 
mayor and now chairman the President's 
Committee on Equal Opportunity in Hous- 
ing, said recently: 

“In establishing the Urban Renewal Au- 
thorty in 1946 to oversee this new and un- 
tried instrument for civic progress, I ap- 
pointed a majority of Republicans on the 
citizen board—3 of the 5 members. These 
business leaders, along with the Alleghany 
conference and local newspapers, then in- 


. sisted that I name myself to the authority 


to demonstrate city hall’s responsibility in 
this new civic partnership. 

“Unique and unprecedented as it was, I 
acceded to that request * * * and continue 
to serve as the authority chairman 19 years 
later. I don’t imply that we have aban- 
doned political competition in Pittsburgh. 
But, Just as we have developed a rather well- 
respected tradition of bipartisanship in 
American forelgn policy, so in Pittsburgh we 
have come to recognize that broad municipal 
development programs are outside the prov- 
ince of petty politics.“ 

Pittsburgh is the central city of the eighth 
largest metropolitan area of the United 
States. Its 1960 population was 604,000, 
making it the 16th largest city. Ita origins 
date back over 200 years when it was a mili- 
tary outpost and the gateway to the West. 
Over the years it became an important pro- 
ducer of iron, and during the Civil War it 
supplied most of the heavy guns used by the 
Union Army. With the advent of steel, 
Pittsburgh became a leading producer of this 
basic metal. While its fame has rested pri- 
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marily on iron and steel, it is one of the most 
important and diversified industrial areas 
in the world. Pittsburgh is a major produc- 
er of plate glass, aluminum, heavy electrical 
equipment, and chemicals. 

Like most cities, Pittsburgh suffered from 
deterioration, obsolescence, and extensive 
blight. By the 1940's, its downtown and 
its residential, industrial, and outlying com- 
mercial areas were rapidly decaying. In ad- 
dition, it was subjected to periodic flood- 
ihg. Another blighting factor gave Pitts- 
burgh its unsavory nickname of the “the 
Smoky City." The city's physical, economic, 
and social health were threatened. 

In 1943, representatives of the city gov- 
ernment, financial, business, labor, and insti- 
tutional groups met to devise a plan of 
attack on the many problems that plagued 
Pittsburgh. The Allegheny Conference of 
Community Development was or; 
with a cross section of the city's business 
and financial leaders on its board. Exofficio 
members represent various governmental 
units and educational institutions. 

The conference was one of the prime moy- 
ers In urging enactment of the State enabling 
legislation in 1946. Its first goals were the 
abatement of smoke and flood conditions, 
followed by an attack on Pittsburgh’s run- 
down areas. It still functions as the catalyst 
for the upgrading programs of the city. 

Some of the more significant results of 
Pittsburgh's overall upgrading programs have 
been 

Periodic flooding has been eliminated and 
the smoke nuisance abated. 

One thousand blighted acres have been 
redeveloped, 

Some 685 acres have been sold or commit- 
ted for redevelopment. 

Over 4.500 families—approximately 18,000 
persons—have been relocated, 97 percent of 
them into improved housing. 

Real estate assessments have increased 60 
percent in renewal areas and 25 percent city- 
wide. 

Over $331 million in private capital has 
been spent or is being expended for new con- 
struction in renewal areas. Ultimate pri- 
vate investment is estimated in excess of a 
half billion dollars—95 percent taxable. 

Thousands of new jobs have been created 
in industry. Other jobs that the city might 
have lost from moveouts have been saved. 

Some 55 major new structures have been 
built in downtown Pittsburgh. This con- 
struction has been stimulated by urban re- 
newal and other governmental and private 
action. 

Construction payrolls in the renewal areas 
during the past 5 years have averaged close 
to $24 million annually, In the past 2 years, 
construction starts and completions have ag- 
gregated about $130 million. 

The Pittsburgh economy is stronger than 
it has been for many years, and its unem- 
ployment rate has dropped below 4 percent 
for the first time in a decade. 

The city's first renewal project, Jones & 
Laughlin, was undertaken in 1949 without 
Federal financial assistance. This was a 32- 
acre industrial development project to pro- 
vide land for the construction of 11 new 
open-hearth furnaces for the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Co. at its South Side plant. The re- 
development authority acquired the land and 
sold it to Jones & Laughlin, which then in- 
vested $80 million in the new facilities. If 
Jones & Laughlin had not been able to ex- 
pand its plant, it might have moved out of 
Pittsburgh. 

The following year, in 1950, the Gateway 
Center project began. Gateway Center had 
been conceived and planned 3 years before 
the federally assisted program came into be- 
ing. It was one of the very first projects to 
be undertaken in the country, and is also 
one of the most successful. 
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The project covers a 23-acre downtown 
area, which has been transformed from an 
eyesore into a handsome complex of new 
buildings and landscaped plazas. More than 
20,000 people are now employed in the proj- 
ect area, five times the number before re- 
development. Tax assessments have in- 
creased fivefold. Seven office structures; an 
800-room hotel; a 27-story apartment build- 
ing with 311 units; 4 underground parking 
garages; and the pedestrian plazas represent 
an investment of $135 million. 

It was this local activity, and the spectacu- 
lar results it brought, that created the pub- 
lic support for Pittsburgh's participation in 
a much-expanded program, when Federal as- 
sistance became available. 

Pittsburgh’s nine federally assisted urban 
renewal projects comprise 894 acres. These 
represent some $104 million in Federal grant 
reservations, The projects cover a wide 
range of neighborhood types and geographic 
areas, all planned to improve the physical 
environment of Pittsburgu and build strong- 
er economic foundations. But there are also 
the human problems which stem principally 
from slum lying and conditions of poverty. 
Under the community renewal program, con- 
current studies and actions are underway to 
attack these human problems, URA has pro- 
vided a $900,000 grant for the CRP. Follow- 
ing is a brief synopsis of each project. 

Lower Hill, begun in 1956, was formerly 
a 95-acre concentration of slums, adjacent 
to the central business district; 1,300 struc- 
tures were removed, and reconstruction is 
completed or underway on two-thirds of 
the area. A new civic arena, costing $22 
million, has been in use since September 
1961, and a 396-unit apartment building is 
occupied. Also completed are a synagogue, 
a bank, a highway connector, and a 2,200- 
car parking garage. Underway is the 627 
million Chatham Center, which will consist 
of a hotel-office building and an apartment 
house, A center for the arts is planned for 
the area. 

Chateau Street West, a 98-acre area on the 
North Side, is planned for light industrial 
use. Included are warehouses, distribution 
services, and similar activities essential to 
the economic health of the city. Almost all 
of the 58 acres of cleared land has been re- 
developed. Twenty-five sites have been sold 
or committed, and 18 buildings are com- 
pleted or under construction. 

East Liberty, formerly 254 acres of mixed 
uses, including a local commercial center. 
Half of the area is to be used for new homes 
and business buildings, new streets, parks, 
off-street parking, and other public facili- 
ties. The other half is to undergo extensive 
rehabilitation, Started or completed to date 
are about $15 million in private and $3 mil- 
lion in public construction. Renewal will 
make possible an increase of 1,600 residents 
in new apartment and single-family resi- 
dences. Three pedestrian malls will be de- 
veloped, retaining most of the existing com- 
mercial activities, 

Allegheny Center, a 79-acre area, 10 min- 
utes’ walk from downtown. Bordered on 
three sides by 100 acres of city parks, it 
contains a library, planctarium, schools, and 
churches. Designed to be “a city within a 
city,” it is being developed with 216 town- 
houses, 1,335 apartments, a professional 
building, 2 department stores, an enclosed 
shopping center, a multilevel parking garage, 
and a public square. The redevelopers, of 
which the Aluminum Co. of America is the 
largest, are investing $60 million. This pro- 
ject is the springboard for some $275 million 
of public and private development now in 
progress on the North Side. 

Bluff Street, adjacent to Lower Hill and 
downtown, was a deteriorated residential 
area. Most of the cleared land is being sold 
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to Duquesne University for campus expan- 
sion, which will permit a doubling of stu- 
dent enrollment to 11,000. Several dormi- 
tories and a student activities building are 
complete or under construction. A science 
center is soon to be started, and a 350-unit 
apartment structure is planned. 

Stadium, an 84-acre area of railroad, 
warehouse, and scrap metal uses. This will 
be the site of the city's 55,000-seat sports 
stadium, immediately adjacent to downtown. 
Construction is scheduled to start by mid- 
1966. 

Homewood North, the city’s first full-scale 
rehabilitation project. One hundred and 
seventeen acres of existing single-family 
homes will be upgraded, along with extensive 
public improvements. A limited amount of 
clearance will provide land for some 90 new 
needs. 

Woods Run, approved for planning in No- 
vember 1965, is a 126-acre area adjoining 
Chateau Street West. It is primarily an in- 
dustrial area with some residential inter- 
mixed. Eighty-four percent of the buildings 
low-cost dwelling units to meet relocation 
cleared and the topography improved. The 
land will be made available for industrial 
use as part of the program for improving the 
city’s economy. 

Federal-Anderson, now in preliminary 
planning. This 64-acre tract of riverfront 
land adjoins the stadium area on the Lower 
North Side. It is planned for varied reuses 
to supplement the stadium complex. 

This is the Pittsburgh program that 
prompted Mayor Barr to say recently: ‘Urban 
renewal has been the salvation of a city that 
20 years ago seemed doomed to darkness and 
decline.” 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


portance consistently expanded. Both com- 
munity-wide and neighborhood groups are 
involved. At the present time, at least 50 
nonpartisan councils, associations, and com- 
mittees are organized. They speak and act 
for homeowners, tenants, and business in- 
terests in practically every neighborhood of 
the city. 

The most active groups are in neighbor- 
hoods presently undergoing renewal or 
scheduled for renewal action. Through 
chosen representatives, these citizens groups 
have continuing Maison and work closely 
with the mayor's office, the redevelopment 
authority, and the department of city plan- 
ning. In all cases, minority representation 
is present, 

The prime cohesive force is the Allegheny 

t. 


munity understanding and support for up- 
grading p The conference has been 
responsible for establishing a pattern of 
public-private action which hag spread 
throughout the community. It has directly 
fostered the organization of other civic com- 
mittees to meet specific community needs. 

In 1957, the Allegheny Conference spon- 
sored Action-Housing, Inc., a nonprofit 
agency created to bring about better housing 
and neighborhoods in Pittsburgh. Its fi- 
nancial support comes from many sources. 
It has sponsored and encouraged the forma- 
tion of various citizens groups in renewal 
areas, such as the Homewood-Brushton Citi- 
zens Renewal Council, described below. In 
addition to the Homewood-Brushton pro- 
gram, Action-Housing is carrying out a 5- 
year demonstration program of neighbor- 
hood revitalization financed by a Ford 
Foundation grant with local matching funds. 
Action-Housing’s Pittsburgh development 
fund, a $16 million revoving loan fund, 
was set up loans and grants 
from local foundations, banks, utilities, in- 
dustrial corporations, and department stores. 


t 
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The fund has provided financial assistance to 
builders and developers that has made possi- 
ble several large private housing develop- 
ments, 

In 1959, ACTION-Housing sponsored a 
pilot Neighborhood Urban Extension group 
at the invitation of neighborhood residents. 
Named the Homewood-Brushton Citizens 
Renewal Council, it was worked closely with 
the city planning commission in developing 
a long-range plan for the 900-acre Home- 
wood-Brushton area, The council has formed 
the Homewood North Conservation Commit- 


tee to work with the redevelopment authority 


in the execution cf the 118-acre Homewood 
North conservation project. The council 
publishes a neighborhood newspaper and 
operates a housing clinic. The clinic assists 
residents in improving dwellings, advises on 
repairs and rehabilitation necessary to up- 
grade homes to project standards, and ar- 
ranges for mortgage financing to accomplish 
the work, 

To stimulate homeowner interest and en- 
courage participation by residents, the re- 
development authority's rehabilitation de- 
partment recently compiled a questionnaire 
on residents’ views, attitudes, and opinions. 
It was circulated with the ald of the 
committee. 

The questionnaire’s significance is its com- 
prehensiveness. It provides the means of 
evaluating each resident's views on a whole 
range of subjects. Its major concern is with 
the residents’ personal preferences and atti- 
tudes regarding housing and environmental 
factors. Specific questions cover such items 
as the respondent's own housing—adequacy, 
size, condition, rental or ownership status, 
and cost. Also the resident is asked to 

the housing in his own individual 
block and the neighborhood at large. There 
are additional questions on the kind of new 
housing the neighborhood needs, by type, 
price or rental; traffic control; public im- 
provements; adequacy of police, fire, garbage 
removal, and other public services; and 
schools. Also tested are the respondent's 
familiarity with the project objectives. It 
seeks to ascertain the individual's personal 
opinions regarding the Homewood neighbor- 
hood and whether the resident will stay in 
the neighborhood or move away, Copies of 
the questionnaire may be obtained from the 
Council Office, 920 Homewood Avenue, 


Pittsburgh. 

A 16-millimeter film, “The Volce From the 
Street," has been made by station KDKA in 
Pittsburgh, depicting the activities of the 
council, The 30-minute film is available on 
loan, at no charge, from the Library, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
Washington, D.C., 20410. 

Another agency, Community Organizations 
of Pittsburgh (CO-OP), was founded in 1963. 
CO-OP coordinates the activities of a num- 
ber of neighborhood groups. By the end of 
1964, 30 neighborhood groups were affiliated 
with CO-OP and 12 others were prospective 
affiliates. CO-OP’s main function is to rep- 
resent neighborhoods in issues of citywide 
scope and to encourage citizen support for 
capital Improvements, improved public sery- 
ices, code administration, and other citywide 
services. 

In 1964, the Mayor's Committee on Human 
Resources was formed. This agency admin- 
isters the community action program under 
the economic opportunity program. The 
executive director of the redevelopment au- 
thority is a member of this committee. Thus, 
a constant coordination of the urban re- 


newal and antipoverty programs is assured. -~ 


Dozens of other neighborhood organiza- 
tions are in operation, representing resi- 
dents of individual areas. These meet reg- 
ularly with public and private agencies to 
present the views of the residents in matters 
affecting their neighborhoods. 
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Inadequacy of Our Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include at this 
point in the Recor» an article by Hoyt S. 
Haddock which appeared in the NMU 
Pilot, the official organ of the National 
Martime Union of America. In capsule 
form this article goes to the very core 
of the merchant marine crisis, 

Mr. Haddock is executive secretary of 
the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee. 
Hereafter is his article: 

Let's Face Ir, MR. MCNAMARA, WE Just Don’t 
Have THE SHIPS 


The Secretary of Defense has again stated 
that the current merchant marine is ade- 
quate to meet emergency Defense Depart- 
ment needs. Apparently, the Secretary is 
not aware of the extreme hardships that have 
been placed on the U.S. fleet and merchant 
seamen to meet the Vietnam situation to 
date or he is too stubborn to admit he was 
wrong in his appraisal of the merchant ma- 
rine in 1902. 

The number of ships necessary to fulfill 
any degree of military commitment is not 
avatiable because of its classified nature. 
One reason it is classified is that the Secre- 
tary of Defense does not want the people 
to know just how inadequate our merchant 
marine is, Another reason for keeping the 
planning classified is that it would expose 
our weaknesses to our enemies. 

The Secretary's announcement and his past 
actions, however, lead us to believe that this 
statement of adequacy is completely out of 
step with the facts and with the degree of 
commitment the Government is now plan- 
ning in the Vietnam war. 

‘The inadequacy in terms of fulfilling mili- 
tary requirements of the current fleet can 
be demonstrated by comparing the current 
fleet with the fleet at the outbreak of the 
Korean war and the increase necessary at 
that time. 

At the beginning of the Korean war there 
were 61,550 seamen on board the privately 
owned and Government-owned ships under 
bareboat and general agency charters. The 
number of seamen increased to 99,700 by 
January 1, 1952, to meet the Korean situa- 
tion. 

To meet the shipping requirements for 
Korea, the number of ships was increased 64 
percent between June 1950 and January 1952. 
Over this same period, the number of seamen 
increased by 62 percent. This increase in 
ships was necessary in spite of the fact that 
American-flag ships were carrying 43 percent 
of our imports and exports in 1950 and 1951. 

Between 1950 and 1965 our imports and 
exports increased by 191 percent, but the 
actual tons carried on U.S.-flag ships de- 
creased by 43 percent. (In 1950 U.S.-fiag 
ships carried 43 percent of the imports and 
exports and in 1964 carried 83 percent.) 
The tonnage carried on US8.-fiag ships in 
1964 would have to be increased by 419 per- 
cent to bring the carriage up to the 43 per- 
cent carried in 1950. 

In terms of numbers of seamen and ships, 
the current number would have to be in- 
creased by approximately 100 percent to 
equal the number in service during the Ko- 
rean war. This increase would be larger if 
it was projected from the beginning of the 
buildup last year, 
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While these figures do not show precise 
numbers of ships or seamen necessary in case 
of a national emergency, they do, howeyer, 
shed light on the statement that the U.S. 
flag merchant marine is adequate.“ 

But aside from the.question of whether 
the Secretary is right or wrong is the fact 
that the basic responsibility for promoting 
an American-flag merchant marine does not 
reside within the Department. of Defense. 
This responsibility belongs to the Maritime 
Administrator. In developing a merchant 
marine, the Maritime Administrator should 
be guided by: the number of ships necessary. 
to meet emergency military needs—the ab- 
solute minimum below which we should 
never drop to insure our own survival. At 
the same time, the Administrator has the 
clear responsibility to work toward a goal 
of at least 50 percent of all our waterborne 
commerce on U. S.-flag ships. 

But instead, the Maritime Administrator 
accepts these broad questionable statements 
of adequacy for defense and then further 
compounds the fleets’ inadequacy by using 
them as maximums above which Government 
participation should not be extended. 

The Administrator further abdicates his 
responsibility when he advocates building 
in foreign yards, Further, he projects a pro- 
gram with no passenger ships and less cargo 
ships manned with less seamen to carry less 
cargo. i 


Our Aging Merchantmen and Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1966 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr, Speaker, con- 
cerned citizens from every part of this 
Nation are growing increasingly alarmed 
at the crisis condition of this country's 
merchant marine fleet. Spokesmen from 
labor unions, from shipbuilding com- 
panies, from importer and export asso- 
ciations, from the military associations, 
and from the national press are ex- 
pressing their alarm at the degeneration 
that has taken place in all phases of 
our merchant marine. It seems, Mr. 
Speaker, that the burdens of the war in 
Vietnam have revealed a pandora’s box 
of troubles: lack of trained pilots and 
merchant marine officers; lack of young, 
able crewmen; most ships over 20 years 
of age and in drastic need of repairs; 
lack of an adequate replacement and 
ship construction program; loss of inter- 
national trade routes to foreign competi- 
tors; and total decay in this Nation's 
leadership on the high seas. Mr. 
Speaker, by the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, as amended, the administration is 
charged with the responsibility to de- 
velop a national maritime policy. The 
realities of the mess in the merchant 
marine make it very clear that under 
this administration there simply is no 
national maritime policy. Where is the 
leadership, Mr. Speaker? What is the 
Maritime Administration doing, Mr. 
Speaker, about this serious crisis? 

One of the most able spokesman ex- 
pressing alarm is the maritime editor of 
the Baltimore Sun, Helen Delich Bentley, 
who has authored an article appearing 
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in the April 1966 issue of the Navy 
magazine, the official organ of the Navy 
League of the United States. This article 
points out many of the serious problems 
facing our merchant marine in support- 
ing the defense effort in Vietnam. Under 
unanimous consent I insert the article in 
the Recorp for the information of 
Members of Congress: 
Our AGING MERCHANTMEN AND VIETNAM 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 


Supplies are being transported to Ameri- 
can troops in Vietnam via a pipeline of 
rustbuckets. 

Although this may seem a rather harsh 
description of the Victory and World War 
II-bulit ships forming the supply line to the 
“brushfire war” 6,000 miles away, the fact 
is that most of the 240 cargo carriers are 
more than 20 years old. And in a relatively 
few more years, these rustbuckets literally 
will crumble up into the same red lead dust 
and scrap from which they originally were 
poured at a time when the United States 
was desperate for bottoms to transport ma- 
terials to defeat the Axis powers in the 
greatest war in history. Those same bot- 
toms managed to carry the United States 
through World War II, Korea, and the Suez 
Canal crisis. 

Even though they certainly will not be 
able to perform in another limited or major 
war, nothing (literally) is being done to 
replace them because of the misconception 
that supplies and troops eventually will all 
go by air and the fact that, thus far, the 
relics have managed to do the job for Viet- 
mam. However, there is some uncertainty 
as to whether they would survive Viet- 
nam should it stretch into a prolonged 
engagement, 

REPAIRS AND MORE REPAIRS 

The vast amounts of continuing repairs 
after reactivation and the objections being 
raised by the engineroom crews because of 
the strain to keep the ships in operation in- 
dicates that Uncle Sam will be fortunate if 
he gets through the current minor conflict 
with this collection of ancient hulls. Those 
fully aware of the situation are gravely con- 
cerned that nothing is being done to build 
a fleet of ships for the next Korea or Viet- 
nam. Such a crisis situation is more likely 
than ever since Great Britain and our other 
Western allies have turned over the respon- 
sibility for freedom in the world to the 
United States. 

The theory that airlift will replace sealift 
should certainly be dispelled by events sur- 
rounding Vietnam and other recent crises 
when the Department of Defense immediately 
groped about for available merchant ships 
should they be needed—such as in the 
Cuban crisis in 1902. 

Airlift will improve and carry increasing 
tonnages, but ships will continue to trans- 
port 90 to 98 percent of the supplies and a 
large percentage of troops. In the 15-year 
span between Korea and Vietnam, airlift 
only increased its “war lift’ by 1 percent 
which means that 98 percent of the supplies 
and two of three troops going to Vietnam 
have moved by water just as they have since 
the United States first became involved over- 
seas in the Spanish-American War. From 
that time, when 100 percent moved on the 
oceans, airlift has taken away only 2 percent 
of the total. 

Just as ships today are carrying 98 percent 
of the supplies, so they will be needed for 
as large—or nearly as large—a proportion in 
& similar “skirmish” 15 or 20 years hence. 
The question now is whether they will be 
available. 


THREE HUNDRED SEVENTY WSTS SHIPS 


In order to keep materials flowing to our 
235,000 servicemen in Vietnam and the 85,000 
others in southeast Asia, the Military Sea 
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Transportation Service had expanded its en- 
tire nucleus fleet through charters and de- 
mothballing 370 ships by March 1, 1966, with 
more being added regularly. This figure was 
equal to what MSTS had at its peak for Korea 
alone in August 1953—but there are major 
differences. Here are some of them: 

1. The 101 Victory ships taken out of 
mothballs for Vietnam were in much poorer 
condition and some 14-15 years older than 
when they were used for the other Asian 
sealift. 

2. The supply lines to Korea were much 
shorter because Japan was under the rule 
of Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur and thus 
vast amounts of supplies were handled from 
staging areas in Japan, 

3. There were no massive logjams in Kor- 
ean ports, causing ships to be backed up for 
from 6 weeks to 90 days at a clip as has 
occurred in Vietnam. 

4. Seamen were more readily available be- 
cause of the greater number of American- 
fiag ships still on the high seas after World 
War II. 

The critical dependency of the United 
States on World War II vessels—particularly 
the Victory and Liberty types which make 
up most of the reserve fleet—was pointed up 
in February 1966, when the British insur- 
ance underwriters raised the premiums on 
cargoes moving on all warbullt vessels and 
those 20 years or older, 

RELENTED A BIT 


The British insurance industry, which sets 
the pace for the entire world, relented on 
American berth-line vessels other than Vic- 
torys on the premise that they are main- 
tained in first-class condition due to the 
stringent demands of the Coast Guard. But 
when the premium increase was first an- 
nounced, 71 percent of the American berth- 
line fleet—the cream of the American mer- 
chant marine—was threatened because that 
portion of it is 20 years or older, Only 7 to 
10 percent of the berth-line vessels of foreign 
steamship companies are of that vintage. 

Even though the insurance premium is not 
applicable to military cargoes and ships, it 18 
significant that so many of the bottoms on 
which officials in key positions in Govern- 
ment had been banking for America’s pro- 
tection—apparently until the year 2000— 
were considered “out of class” early this year. 
This is as true of Victory ships that have 
been given the best of care as those from 
the reserve fleets which had been given mini- 
mal or less care while moored together in 
the waters of the Hudson and James Rivers 
around to Olympia, Wash. The condition of 
the reserve ships has been reflected on every 
trip to Vietnam as they break down coming 
and going, annoying the crews and Depart- 
ments of Defense no end. 

But the fact is that, because there were 
so Many bottoms—1,500 in all in this coun- 
try's reserve fleets, there has been a great re- 
luctance to bulld up the American merchant 
marine. Nobody gave it much thought that 
these World War II relics could not last for- 
ever. 

Robert Moot, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Installations and Logistics- 
Supply Services, did point out before the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee on February 9, that only 258 reserve 
ships on July 1, 1965, had a speed of 14 
knots or more. These included 135 Victorys 
fitted with 6,000 shaft horsepower turbines 
and able to steam at 15 knots and 32 Victorys 
with 8,500 horsepower turbines and a speed 
of 16.5 knots. The others had a maximum 
speed of 14 knots. However, the bulk of the 
reserve vessels were Libertys with a speed of 
only 10 knots which the Defense Department 
no longer described as assets.“ 

M'DONALD'S CONCERN 


Admiral David L. McDonald, Chief of Naval 
Operations, indirectly referred to the inade- 
quacies of the reserve vessels in a recent 
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statement in which he noted that “the term 
‘inadequacy’ has many facets. 

“A fleet of World War II ships, or aircraft, 
may have adequate lift capacity but may be 
so deficient in other ways—speed, vulner- 
ability, reaction time—as to make them of 
marginal utility in certain types of wartime 
employment,” he stated. For example, what 
may be adequate for a very limited situation, 
where plenty of time is available and there 
is no in-transit opposition, may not be at all 
adequate in a large-scale war with major 
naval opposition, 

“The United States now has about 900 pri- 
vately owned, active ships engaged in ocean- 
borne commerce. Of the 600 engaged in for- 
eign trade, about 60 tankers have speeds of 
about 15 knots and about 116 dry cargo 
ships in operation or building have speeds 
over 20 knots. The remainder are slower 
ships. 

THE DELUSION DIES HARD 


“Slow ships are vulnerable and become 
more vulnerable with each passing year. 

“In an emergency, foreign and allied shi 
may not be made available to the United 
States at a time when they are needed most.” 

In that carefully worded statement, Ad- 
miral McDonald dispelled many thoughts 
that had prevailed in Washington circles re- 
garding the adequacy of the merchant ma- 
rine of the richest nation.on earth and its 
ability to depend on the ships of its “friends.” 
It has been primarily because of the belief 
that there were plenty of ships in reserve and 
that Uncle Sam could always turn to foreign 
ships—a delusion after history had proven 
it to be otherwise so often—that Washing- 
ton has been so reluctant to take major steps 
to improve that vital arm of seapower, the 
merchant marine. 

Another major difference between Korea 
and Vietnam was the fact that in 1965-66, 
the United States did have available a hand- 
ful of the most modern cargo ships in the 
world and did use a few that had been built 
under the ship replacement program for sub- 
sidized operators. More would have been on 
hand if the Government had lived up to its 
commitment in the replacement program and 
had not fallen 90 ships behind schedule by 
1965 with no apparent intention of trying 
to catch up or even of keeping up with its 
previous commitments for the future. 

All of this comes at a time when the United 
States finds more of the free world’s defense 
forced upon it, at a time when the United 
States has been left by Great Britain, France, 
and others to fill in the gaps in sea power, 
air power and even manpower. 

SUMMARY OF SITUATION 

As the buildup in Vietnam keeps increas- 
ing, the merchant shipping picture could 
be summarized thusly: 

1. Bloc obsolescence actually has overcome 
the Nation's fleet, but the vast residue from 
the expensive 1940-45 period—the “bulld-at- 
any-cost” era—has given the United States 
a false sense of security without anyone fully 
realizing that all of the reserve fleet is little 
more than “available hulls” while two-thirds 
of the active fleet is 20 years and older. 

2. The United States has plummeted to 
12th position in the world in merchant ship 
construction. 

8. The United States has slipped to sixth 
Sorta in the size of its active merchant 


aoe The a ite merchant ves- 
as ra y as possible throughout the 
world—wherever there is an empty ship- 
Way—with the threat and promise that its 
merchant fleet would exceed that of the 
United States in 3 to 4 years. Not only 
would the Russians have more capacity, but 
their ships would be modern. 

5. MSTS established a precedent by in- 
viting foreign shipowners on several occa- 
sions to bid for transporting military supplies 
to Europe, the Mediterranean and the Near 
and the Far East. 
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6. Subsidized lines serving essential trade 
routes have fallen back on foreign ships be- 
cause so many of theirs had been taken over 
for Vietnam. In the 6-month period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1965, about $16,500,- 
000 worth of business normally carried by 
these American-fiag berth line operators had 
been turned over to foreign ships because 
there weren't enough American bottoms on 
these commercial trade routes. 

7. Crews aboard several foreign ships char- 
tered to carry strategic supplies to South 
Vietnam baiked at going there, and the 
supplies were held up until * ships 
could be substituted. 

8. By December 27, 1965, the demand for 
both U.S.-fiag and foreign ships had conserv- 
atively driven the charter market for time 
charter vessels of one or two voyages upward 
by more than 25 percent over the previous 
year and similarly increased the used ship 
sales prices. The escalation continued to 
spiral into 1966. 


SHIPPING NIGHTMARE 


During the first 7 months after President 
Johnson last July made the initial an- 
nouncement of a stepup in U.S. participation 
in Vietnam, the shipping situation could 
best be described as a nightmare. This was 
due to an obvious lack of planning and coor- 
dination. Inadequate pier space and ware- 
housing, plus the lack of basic stevedore 
equipment for cargo handling, were cited as 
partly to blame for the congestion. 

The International Longshoremen's Associa- 
tion (AFL-CIO) paid expenses and salaries 
for four of its top men to go to Vietnam as 
advisers and remain until the crisis was past. 
‘Thomas W. Gleason, ILA president, who made 
two survey trips at the request of the Govern- 
ment, testified before the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee that he had 
been told by U.S. Oversea Mission officials 
that the lack of funds was the reason there 
was no cargo-handling equipment on hand 
in the South Vietnamese ports to facilitiate 
the discharging of ships and eliminate the 

which, at one point, was in excess 
of 200 vessels, including military, commercial 
and those bearing aid cargoes. 

Finally, in February, the equipment was 
brought in from the Philippines, Japan and 
the United States. By the end of February, 
the jamup of ships was sharply reduced, with 
81 reported waiting to be 

During the current good weather season, 
all-out efforts are being made to get the 
cargo handling completely caught up. If it 
is not done then, some officials fear that 
semblances of the nightmare might return 
by June when more supplies will be pouring 
into the area and the monsoons arrive. 

CONTAINERSHIPS? 


Meanwhile, the Navy Department is ex- 
ploring the feasibility of using containerships 
for Vietnam to further expedite the unload- 
ing. Gleason had pointed out that the con- 
tainers could serve as their own warehouses 
and, if made out of plywood, could later be 
used for building materials. The containers 
could be discharged much faster from a 
regular containership. In fact, it is said that 
under ideal conditions, a containership can 

as much cargo in 8 hours as a con- 
ventional ship can in 4 days. 

However, here again the status of the mer- 
chant marine reveals a dearth of container- 
ships. Those which are available all have 
been converted from World War I-built 
vessels. They, too, are approaching the rust- 
bucket stage and would not be useful in 
another emergency because their time—like 
most of the present-day American merchant 
marine—is running out. 
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Citizen Participation in Potomac Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
active participation of local officials and 
interested citizens is essential to the 
success of any comprehensive plan for 
the Potomac River Basin. Citizen ac- 
tion, in fact, is an essential element in 
the planning itself, for many aspects of 
Potomac conservation and development 
must be explored, defined and imple- 
mented by the people who live, work, and 
pay taxes in this mighty basin. 

Last week communication among Fed- 
eral and State officials, local officials, 
and interested groups and individuals 
was greatly advanced during two very 
successful day-long citizens’ workshops 
on Potomac Basin planning, held under 
the auspices of the Conservation 
Foundation. The first, held at Hagers- 
town on March 31, focused on the west- 
ern Maryland and Pennsylvania portions 
of the basin. The second, at Cacapon 
State Park in West Virginia, was devoted 
primarily to that segment of the region. 
Both workshops prompted lively discus- 
sion of plans and alternatives, and 
spurred citizens to consider ways to 
organize their efforts toward their com- 
mon goals. 

The possibilities for citizens organi- 
zations were outlined at both workshops 
by Mr. Sydney Howe of the Conservation 
Foundation. Because his address pre- 
sents clearly the alternative paths for 
civic action, and summarizes the ex- 
perience gained in other river basins, I 
bring his remarks to the attention of the 
Congress. 

Crvic AcTION IN River BASINS 
(By Sydney Howe, the Conservation Founda- 
tion at Citizens’ Workshops on Potomac 

Basin Planning, Hagerstown, Md., March 

31, 1966, and Cacapon State Park, W. Va. 

April 1, 1966) 

This basin certainly has had its share of 
attention from Government planners. And 
I don't think it takes any crystal balling 
at all to suggest that the actions of Govern- 
ment on the Potomac are going to Increase 
markedly. 

Both the Federal and State representa- 
tives involved in the present Potomac plan- 
ning acknowledge that their most important 
challenge is to come up with a method of 
administering the basin's water and related 
land resources in which all the governments 
concerned are appropriately represented. I 
strongly suspect that by the end of this 
year we will see at least one proposal for 
some kind of river basin agency and that the 
legislation to create it will appear in Con- 
gress and before State legislatures in 1967. 

A new Potomac Basin organization is apt 
to have authority to administer functions 
which now are handled separately by Fed- 
eral, State, amd local governments. The 
question I'd like to discuss with you today 
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is “Do we have now in this basin adequate 


civic participation in planning and manage- 
ment of river resources to permit such an 
interstate agency to function as it should in 
a democratic society?” 

River basin planners and managers have 
problems, and they face issues, that are very 
dificult to treat without a tangible public 
constituency with which to consult. To 
be sure, it is their responsibility, to. some 
extent, to cultivate that constituency and 
help it function. But, at the same time, Gov- 
ernment officials can hardly be blamed if 
the people they want to serve are neither in- 
terested in becoming involved nor organized 
to do so. 

Let's take a look at what we have now in 
this valley in the way of civic involvement 
in the management of water and related 
land resources. While there are some hard- 
working organizations, I think it is fair 
to observe that, in general, we, the public, 
have concerned ourselves with our river (a) 
when a catastrophe made it obvious that 
something had to be done, or (b) when our 
water-related needs or pleasures were chal- 
lenged or presented with a special oppor- 
tunity. There have been exceptions, to be 
sure, but extensive discussions of our river 
resources have arisen mainly when a flood, a 
drought, or some controversial project made 
water the first thing to talk about in a street- 
side conversation. And the communications 
media have responded accordingly, 

There has, on the other hand, been appre- 
ciable participation in river basin- matters 
from time to time by specific groups inter- 
ested in certain water-related values. Pri- 
vate organizations have taken exceeding in- 
terest in such subjects as fish and game, 
flood control, conservation of small water- 
sheds, pollution control, recreation and es- 
thetics, industrial and municipal water sup- 
plies, navigation, hydroelectric power, agri- 
culture, and others. Their activities have 
certainly, in the main, been beneficial. A 
number of the groups organized for these 
purposes include persons who improve com- 
munications with other groups. For exam- 
ple, the industrialist who belongs to a sports- 
men's club may broaden the understanding 
of both manufacturers and outdoorsmen 
concerning water pollution. Many of these 
organizations have kept public officials aware 
of their respective interests in a most effec- 
tive and desirable way. 

But there has been evidence that private 
organizations can pull together or fall apart 
around certain issues. They have had, and 
continue to have, their squabbles. Perhaps 
they always will. By the same token, they 
will always have something very much in 
common—the Potomac River Basin. As Gov- 
ernment increases its role in management of 
the river, there will be more and more policy 
issues and administrative decisions on which 
private units, operating individually, will 
find themselves unable to conduct objective 
and technically competent reviews. I sub- 
mit that it is now time to consider what can 
and should be done to bring the civic leader- 
ship of this basin into a balanced and com- 
plementary relationship with Government. 

Let’s look for a moment at what citizens 
have done in some other basins. In taking 
this look it is important to recognize that a 
civic organization can be good, bad, or in- 
different. It can be the abject servant. of 
a few Government agencies or private inter- 
ests or it can be a sensitive and responsive 
forum in which river basin policies are tested 
and continually reviewed, and where in fact, 
a good deal of public policy originates. 

I think it would be best not to describe 
the specific oragnizations of other river 
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basins, but rather to point out some of the 
forms which civic action has taken elsewhere, 
I should explain that my own experience 
has been largely in New England, although 
I have made an effort to keep in touch with 
such activity throughout the country. 

First, let’s consider the easy kind of basin- 
wide activity, the type we have to some ex- 
tent here on the Potomac and which exists 
in a number of other areas. This is the case 
of no formal organization at all, but appreci- 
able valleywide communication among spe- 
cial-purpose groups. These come together 
once in a while at a conference, usually spon- 
sored by Government, and they communicate 
with one another informally. Quite com- 
monly, a very few such organizations will 
take the lead in reviewing and criticizing re- 
source management programs. The ones 
that carry the ball are apt to be those which 
are best financed for some other reason, that 
is, for example, an industrial development 
organization interested in process water or 
a conservation organization with strong sup- 
port from its national office. Good citizen 
participation occasionally results from such 
efforts, but I think the performance has been 
quite spotty. 

A second type of citizen group is the more 
or less loose council or organizations, repre- 
sentatives of which meet together at regular 
intervals to discuss matters of common con- 
cern, usually with the agreement that the 
council will not itself take positions on issues. 
A valley council is apt to have a low budget 
and depend upon a few willing souls or better 
heeled member groups to do the administra- 
tive work. It can provide a valuable forum 
for discussions of public policy, for com- 
munications among a variety of interests, 
and for the enlightment of each interest 
concerning the other's problems. 

A third form of public participation in 
river basin matters is the formally consti- 
tuted river valley association. Such an or- 
ganization usually has a professional staff 
and a central office supported by dues-paying 
members. The membership may include 
civic organizations, commercial firms, and 
individuals. The association is usually run 
by a board of directors elected by the mem- 
bership and representative of geographic 
divisions and water-using interests within 
the basin. The staff may become deeply in- 
volved in investigating issues attending wa- 
ter management and development. Its job 
is to keep in continuous contact with public 
agency officials and field representatives, with 
industrial, agricultural, and other private 
users of water and related lands, and to help 
all of these pull in directions which make 
sense for the basin as a whole. 

This kind of association often avoids tak- 
ing positions on local issues concerning only 
small parts of its basin, simply because in a 


large valley there are too many controversies ` 


to keep up with. However, I believe that 
such an organization must not avoid the 
major issues of its region. It must in fact 
go to great lengths of patience and persuasion 
to help various interests converge on common 
policies—and then pursue those policies 
aggressively. 

From time to time basin associations 
(which are generally tax-exempt) are able to 
secure relatively large grants from private, 
and sometimes public sources, for special 
projects. Important research and education 
endeavors which Government cannot under- 
take are thus handled by and for the valley 
community. 

A basin of the Potomac’s size may also 
haye, in addition to an overall valley asso- 
ciation, citizen groups organized on tribu- 
tary watersheds. Using various mechanisms, 
these local or subregional groups pursue con- 
servation programs and attack problems af- 
tecting their tributary areas alone and have 
a share, as well, in the councils of the valley 
association. 

This has been a partial and imperfect re- 
view of some of the routes citizens have 
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taken to effective involvement in river basin 
affairs. In closing, let me emphasize that I 
have no intention of suggesting exactly what 
Potomac Basin citizens ought to do in this 
connection, but I would suggest that we 
are not presently organized to meet the chal- 
lenges already here, to say nothing of those 
which will be upon us soon. There are some 
organizations that could become components 
of a better communication process in the 
basin, but all too many of them seem cen- 
tered on the Washington metropolitan area, 
The Potomac Valley Conservation and Rec- 
reation Council provides a forum and an 
information service for Washington area 
groups. It could be one component of a 
broader communication process. As our na- 
tional river, the Potomac draws special at- 
tention from national organizations, includ- 
ing our workshop sponsors and several others, 
but this is not home grown.” 

To be sure, many of the river's serious 
problems originate in the Washington area, 
but if some regular system for Potomac 
basinwide civic action in initiated, I hope 
very much that its start includes leadership 
from the upper valley, to assure that this 
region has a full voice in its establishment 
and operation. 

Ever since the notices about this work- 
shop went out, we have been answering 
requests hither and yon for invitations. This 
demand and today's actual turnout illustrate 
two principal facts: you who exercise civic 
leadership in this part of the basin have a 
deep interest in your river resources; and 
you are willing to give your time and energy 
to enhance and protect these resources. You 
have the vital ingredients of a civic action 
program. In West Virginia, county com- 
mittees on Potomac planning were formed 
last year, and we have heard recommenda- 
tions for the same in Virginia and Mary- 
land. Such groups, if backed at the grass- 
roots, may have real impact as and when 
they develop channels for cooperation with 
one another. 

The Conservation Foundation and other 
sponsors have exerted an appreciable effort 
to arrange workshops and disseminate 
Potomac planning information. However, 
we have no intention of making this a per- 
manent service. I don't think you want us 
to. It's your valley and your future. We 
stand ready to help, but you should run the 
show. It is time that we all did a lot more 
talking and planning“with one another up 
and down this valley. 


Puerto Rican Community in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1966 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years New York City has been 
enriched by the arrival of many men 
and women from the island of Puerto 
Rico—just as in earlier decades it was 
enriched by the arrival of Irish, Italians, 
Jews, Greeks, Armenians, Chinese, and 
others. Puerto Rico, as you know, is 
thoroughly American—but it is a corner 
of America that is distinguished by its 
Hispanic culture. Its people are en- 
dowed with personality and charm, in- 
dustriousness and loyalty, but they are 
also handicapped by a long heritage of 
poverty. Hundreds of thousands have 
come to New York in search of a better 
life. We welcome them and we are 
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pleased to have them in our midst. But 
we are aware that it has been difficult 
for them to adjust to our culture—just 
as it was difficult for earlier immigrant 
groups to adjust. I regard their pres- 
ence in New York as an asset to our city, 
both culturally and economically. But 
I recognize that the confrontation of the 
Hispanic culture of Puerto Rico with the 
culture of New York has produced some 
uncomfortable situations. 

The Puerto Ricans have added a new 
and zestful spice to the cosmopolitan 
flavor of our city. The broth within the 
melting pot has been improved by their 
presence. But we would be closing our 
eyes to reality if we did not recognize 
that a good broth takes time to make, to 
absorb the wonderful spices put into it. 
So it is with the Puerto Ricans, who are 
making New York a more tasty, and 
more exciting place to live. 

The New York Times, in the issue of 
April 4, published an excellent study by 
reporter Paul Hofmann on the problems 
and joys of the Puerto Rican community 
in New York. I commend it to my col- 
leagues, who will find it an excellent les- 
son in how our diverse, pulsating society 
works: 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 4, 1966] 


RTS N HISPANIC MIGRATION HEIGHTENS CITY 
TENSIONS 


(By Paul Hofmann) 


The influx of Spanish-speaking people in- 
to New York, which had tapered off during 
the last few years, is on the rise again, caus- 
ing new changes and tensions, 

The newcomers to the city have brought 
with them Caribbean gaiety and garishness. 
They have taught New Yorkers to dance pa- 

and merengue, and are teaching 
them—even in the school lunch program—to 
eat Creole rice and beans, just as earlier im- 
migrants introduced the city to bagels and 
pizza. 


They have brought some problems and pro- 
tests. Indications of the ferment may be 
seen in the plans of Puerto Rican community 
orgenizations to parade to city hall next week 
to present demands for better working and 
living conditions and in the proposal of a 
new citywide committee to create a general 
assembly of Hispanic groups to discuss edu- 
cation, housing, and jobs with Mayor Lind- 
say. 

Such community efforts are often marked 
by characteristic Latin dissension. However, 
the community ferment is so general that it 
has prompted Mayor Lindsay to look outside 
New York for advice. He recently named 
Teodoro Moscoso, a well known Puerto Rican 
economic planner, as his special consultant 
on Puerto Rican affairs. Mr. Moscoso is ex- 
pected to come to New York soon for the 
first of periodic visits in his new role as a 
champion of Latin causes in the city. 

The problems of the Puerto Ricans in the 
city brought the island’s Governor, Roberto 
Schanchez Villela, here last month, He and 
Mayor Lindsay laid the groundwork for a 
conference of New York City and Puerto 
Rican government officials on common chal- 
lenges to be held later this year—after the 
election for Governor of New York State in 
which all candidates will woo the Hispanic 
vote. 

One out of seven New Yorkers today has 
a Latin American background, The Latin 
American segment is expected to achieve even 
a higher ratio because of its high birth rate 
and because of new immigration from Cen- 
tral and South America lured by labor 
shortages here. 

The city will never again be as it was be- 
fore the Hispanic wave of last 10 years. 
New York has become used the Sunday 
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dances of the many Puerto Rican hometown 
clubs, which are among the few places out- 
side Greenwich Village where whites and 
Negroes meet socially, to the umbrageous 
pride of even the poorest Latins, and to their 
clothes that always seem a size too small, 

In their overcrowded homes with the wed- 
ding photo invariably on display, most His- 
panic families keep television and radio blar- 
ing simultaneously, shedding tears to such 
“novelas” or soap operas in their own lan- 
guage as The Angel of the Barrio“ or “The 
House of Sorrow.” 

Voluble Spanish has become an integral 
part of New York's symphony of sound. It 
is spoken behind the luncheon counter, in 
the subway and on Broadway. A Puerto 
Rican elevator operator who had come here 
a number of years ago warned two newcom- 
ers recently that they should not talk sọ 
loud. “People here don't shout as we do,” he 
explained, 

CITY INFLUENCE EVIDENT 


Still, the Hispanic New Yorkers are pro- 
foundly influenced by their new environ- 
ment. A Caribbean woman buying a kosher 
chicken explains: “This is guaranteed fresh, 
not old and frozen.” Puerto Rican and Do- 
minican children in an upper West Side 
neighborhood that in 10 years has turned 
from Irish to Hispanic, proudly don green 
costumes for a Celtic-Caribbean school 
dance. 

Relations between the city’s estimated 
730,000 Puerto Ricans and other New Yorkers, 
whites and Negroes, were found in a citywide 
study by the New York Times to be sig- 
nificantly improving. 

West Side Story,’ was the turning point,” 
a Puerto Rican woman on the Upper West 
Side said. “There are no longer any rumbles 
between our kids and Negro kids in the 
neighborhood. But there is a wall of dis- 
trust still between us and the Negroes. A 
Puerto Rican family moves into a building, 
and the Negroes start to move out.” 

A Negro girl in the Crown section of Brook- 
lyn reported: “There is no mingling between 
Puerto Ricans and Negroes, not even on Sun- 
day. They go to their storefront churches 
and we to ours.” 

Talks with many leaders and members of 
the 800 Hispanic groups here, and with ofi- 
clals, educators, social workers, clergymen, 
and housewives brought out that assimila- 
tion of the latest wave of immigrants is well 
on its way. The study also found most 
Latins dissatisfied with the tempo of their 
advance, although a small Hispanic middie- 
class is beginning to emerge. 

The Reverend Joseph P. Pitzpatrick, a 
Fordham University sociologist who is an 
authority on New York Puerto Ricans, said: 
“The United States had always been lucky 
to receive masses of young and vigorous im- 
migrants who did the dirty work for us; in 
our time the Puerto Ricans have been play- 
ing that role.” 

SOCIAL RISE IS NOTED 


But this might not be true much longer, 
the Jesuit added, observing that the social 
rise of the few second-generation Puerto 
Ricans he was able to investigate was “phe- 
nomenal.“ In a recent survey, Father Fitz- 
patrick pointed to a growing tendency among 
Puerto Ricans here to marry outside their 
ethnic group, 

“We are lowest on the totem pole,” said 
Dr. Francisco Trilla, a physician and chair- 
man of the civic-minded Puerto Rican 
Forum. He denounced “tokenism" by unions 
in the bullding trades and other high-wage 
labor groups, discrimination in housing, and 
insufficient education for his community's 
children. He welcomed the welfare-state 
tools, including social security and anti- 
poverty programs, as means to speed the 
Puerto Rican's rise, but said they were not 
enough. Above all, Dr. Trilla advocates po- 
litical action. 
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Puerto Ricans generally are aware of their 
pressure potential in city politics. After 
New York State’s English-language literacy 
test was virtually voided last year, the num- 
ber of Puerto Rican voters—only 
30,000 out of 400,000, 10 years ago—quickly 
rose to the present figure of nearly 250,000. 
Unlike other newcomers, Puerto Ricans do 
not have to qualify for citizenship; they are 
already U.S. citizens. Also, educated Puerto 
Ricans here who had long kept aloof from 
the immigrant masses have recently plunged 
into community affairs. 

The best known political leader of His- 
panic New York today is Bronx Borough 
President Herman Badillo, A Reform Demo- 
crat, he was elected last autumn with the 
support not only of the Puerto Ricans but 
also of other groups, 

Mr. Badillo makes no bones about his de- 
termination to seek higher city office. Sup- 
porters already view the 36-year-old lawyer 
as a future Democratic Fiorello LaGuardia 
because of his connection with several eth- 
nic groups. 

“I am still young, even compared with 
Mayor Lindsay,” Mr. Badillo said in his char- 
acteristically controlled way in an interview. 
Asked what his ethnic connections were, he 
replied: “Puerto Rican, Jewish, and Negro— 
you can’t beat that.” The Borough Presi- 
dent's wife is Jewish, and in his campaign 
he concentrated on the Jewish neighbor- 
hoods of the central Bronx. 


HEAVILY DEMOCRATIC 


Mr. Badillo said that at least 90 percent 
of New York's Puerto Ricans were Democrats. 
He said that he felt the community’s most 
valuable contribution to New York was an 
“understanding of relations between races,” 
and its most serious handicap was unemploy- 
ment, 

“I worked as a pinboy in a bowling alley 
and as an elevator attendant,” Mr. Badillo 
recalled. “Now bowling alleys and elevators 
are automated, and it is hard for an unskilled 
boy to find a job.” Then, he added with a 
twinkle in his eye: “I had to run for borough 
president.” 

Discussing the Bronx's problems, Mr. 
Badillo said relations between the police and 
Puerto Ricans were “not good.“ He asserted 
that policemen were afraid to enter houses 
in some blocks, and preferred to wait for 


reinforcements. “Police behave here rather 
like an occupation army,” Mr. Badillo 
charged. i 


Complaints about the police were frequent 
in talks with other Puerto Ricans. -- Police 


. Officers agreed that the problems existed and 


said the main difficulty in dealing with Latins 
Was the newcomers’ faulty understanding of 
New York laws, One police officer said that 
a comparatively small segment of the Span- 
ish-speaking group was mixed up in narcot- 
ics addiction and peddling. 

“Their principal offenses are crimes of 
passion and disorderly conduct,” the police- 
man said. “In their countries, the Latins 
spend most of their time outdoors, and we 
are tolerant when they sit outside their 
tenements here, playing dominoes. When 
they drink out of the common bottle, they 
tend to get boisterous, and when repri- 
manded, they take offense. Or they start 
fighting out the political feuds of their 
countries.” 

The typical Puerto Rican neighborhood— 
say, East 138th Street in the Bronx—looks 
peaceful enough, though it ls teeming with 
life all of the time and often noisy. Carib- 
bean rhythms and guitar twangs waft from 
windows. Outside the Puerto Rico, a large 
theater specializing in musical productions, 
there is a line halfway around the block 
long before the opening of the first show, 
offering song-and-dance acte such as “Las Go 
Go Girls” and “Los Hispanos.” 

Policy runners canvass stores and tene- 
ments, Puerto Rican 


youngsters practice 
“beisbol” in a side street, breaking into 
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wild shouts at every “lanzamiento errático 
(wild pitch).” In a tavern, open to the 
street, a group of Latins eat lechén asado 
(roast pig) and order strong coffee real 
coffee, not American coffee.” At a corner 
emporium, elderly women from Puerto Rico, 
called to New York by their children and 
children-in-law to do the babysitting and 
housekeeping while the younger generation 
works, scan the shelves. 
VISITORS NOT RESENTED 


Such brand goods as rice enriched with 
vitamins, in compliance with legal specifica- 
tions in Puerto Rico, are labeled in Spanish. 
In a rack there are paperbacks in the same 
language. A visitor may arouse curiosity, but 
he does not sense the sullen enmity he en- 
counters in Negro neighborhoods in Harlem 
only a few blocks to the south. Every police- 
man in the barrio has learned at least a few 
phrases in Spanish, but often communica- 
tions break down between the police and the 
people because the patrolman cannot under- 
stand what an excited Puerto Rican is trying 
to tell him. 

Of a police force of about 27,000 men, only 
364 speak Spanish, although efforts have 
been made in the last few years, Jointly with 
the board of education, to teach the lan- 
guage to policemen. Several precincts have 
lists of civilian volunteer interpreters for 
emergencies. 

The highest ranking police officer of His- 
panic extraction, Deputy Inspector Stephen 
Valle, whose father came from northwest 
Spain, has recently been assigned to the 
police commissioner’s office for citywide 
community relations work. He thinks that 
the main handicaps for Puerto Ricans here 
are the language barrier, the lack of decent 
housing, and bad job opportunities.” 

Mr. Valle had a hand in Operation Friend- 
ship, which was formed to try to improve 
relations between the population and the 250- 
man 24th precinct on Manhattan's Upper 
West Side to overcome the bitterness gen- 
erated by the fatal shooting of two Puerto 
Ricans by a policeman in November 1963. 
The project included visits of policemen to 
Puerto Rico and of children from that island 
to policemen's families here. 

Despite such efforts, Latins and law en- 
forcement officers were found in the Times“ 
study to be at loggerheads in many areas. 

It was recalled frequently that seven 
Puerto Ricans had apparently committed 
suicide in police station houses or in the 
Tombs Prison during the last few years. 

The prison is “Last Tumbas” in that new 
idiom, New York Spanish. Another ever- 
present word is “lajara,” (pronounced 
lahara) meaning police, derived from the 
name of a legendary tough cop, O Hara. 

The new slang shows graphically the 
Latins’ adjustment to a new society. New 
York's Spanish-speaking people eat “frank- 
fura” and seek an “apalment,” discuss the 
antics of la bosa” (the boss’ wife), invoke « 
social “sekiuriti” or begin middle-class talk 
about a “morgueich.” 

Hundreds of thousands in New York's 
Hispanic community speak little or no Eng- 
lish. For them the city has put up the 
“No Fume” (No Smoking) signs in the sub- 
way. The telephone book's yellow pages 
include information in Spanish, and many 
city agencies issue brochures in that 

e 


A garment district manufacturer who em- 
ploys Puerto Rican workshops for contractual 
jobs said: “When my father brought me here 
from Eastern Europe, the authorities didn’t 
make any efforts to talk to us in our language. 
We had to learn English to find jobs and 
become citizens. Now it seems we have to 
learn Spanish.” 

“Our great contribution to this society is 
our language; we don’t want to be deprived 
of it.“ observed Matilda P. de Silva, who 
works here for the Puerto Rican government. 
Other Latins noted that their children speak 
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better than their mother tongue by 
about the time they reach third grade. 

“Tf it’s not school, it is Batman.“ ” a mother 
said. “TY is an enormous English language 
influence on the kids.” 

At a meeting of Hispanic community lead- 
ers here recently some speakers said candidly 
that they would rather use English because it 
came easier to them. 

However, “Spanish is here to stay.“ many 
of those interviewed stressed, although few 
would predict that New York would become 
bilingual in the technical sense, like Mon- 
treal, where English and French are officially 
used, The consensus was that the Spanish 
language as well as certain Latin traits would 
permanently flavor the city much in the way 
they do in Miami, where most of the Cuban 
exiles have settled. 

Today Spanish language mass media are 
powerful here and command great loyalty 
among their audience. They include tele- 
vision channel 47 and three radio stations— 
WADO, which has been broadcasting around 
the clock since March 1, WHOM and WBNX. 
Charles Baltin. vice president of WHOM, 
pointed to incressing Spanish language 
quality advertising by nationwide food, 
beverage, detergent, and tobacco manufac- 
turers as proof that business was expecting 
the Hispanic market to last for “a couple of 
generations at least“ and rapidly gain in 
purchasing power. 

Ralph Costantino, program director of the 
same station, said: “Ethnic broadcasting once 


making 
Chinese programs. Now it is almost exclu- 
sively geared to Spanish. This is a hemi- 
spheric language unlike Italian, which is 
spoken in a faraway country; most Italo- 
Americans think they know Italian, when all 
they speak is some southern dialect.” 

Far ahead in the newspaper field is El 
Diario-La Prensa with a circulation of about 
80,000 and a strongly Democratic editorial 
line. Senator Rosert F. KENNEDY will dedi- 
cate the newspaper's new $3 million building 
at 181 Hudson Street on April 12. The pub- 
Usher. O. Roy Chalk, said he had set aside 
three floors of the eight-story structure for 
audiovisual mass teaching of the 

to civil service workers and other 
groups as “New York very definitely is going 
bilingual.” Mr. Chalk, who has large trans- 
portation, communications, and real estate 
interests, said he was preparing a national 
edition of his newspaper for distribution 
coast to coast, in Puerto Rico, Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and Spain. 

A LINDSAY SUPPORTER 


El Tiempo started as a weekly in 1963 and 
became a daily last October. It will move 
into new, larger quarters at 116 West 14th 
Street on June 1. Its editor in chief, Stan- 
ley Ross, reported a circulation of 35,000. 

The paper supports Mayor Lindsay and 
makes particular efforts to reach Spanish- 
language readers outside the Puerto Rican 
community here. 

New York also has 24 Spanish-language 
motion picture theaters, scores of Latin 
nightclubs, and about 4,000 bodegas (gro- 
ceries) owned by and catering to Puerto 
Ricans. A Brooklyn food market chain is 
controlled by a Puerto Rican company. 
Spanish-speaking persons also operate about 
2,000 barbershops, a field once dominated by 
Italians, as well as hundreds of restaurants, 
insurance and real estate agencies, and other 
businesses. 

An expert on Hispanic business here, Julio 

said Cubans had made “tremen- 


totaling 
$500,000 since it started 8 months ago. It 
also promotes what is believed to be the first 
Spanish-language basic management course 
in the country. 
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Three credit institutions here are doing 
business mainly with Puerto Ricans, the 
Banco Popular de Puerto Rico, the Banco de 
Ponce, and the Ponce de Leon Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association. The manager of 
the last establishment, Erasto Torres, said 
that an increasing number of Puerto Ricans 
were buying homes in the $20,000 to $25,000 
price range. The Pelham Bay area of the 
Bronx is favored by the new Hispanic mid- 
dle class. Others move to Long Islend. 

There are still near-ghettos of Puerto 
Ricans in the city— Spanish Harlem” from 
East 96th to 118th Street, many blocks on 
and off Broadway on the Upper West Side, 
and in south and east Bronx. Spanish 
neighborhods abound also on Manhattan's 
Lower East Side, once mainiy Jewish, the 
Greenpoint, Williamsburg, and Brownsville 
sections of Brooklyn, and other pockets in 
that borough and in Queens. 

Cubans have generally kept away from 
Puerto Rican areas. The average Cuban in 
New York, often well educated, is ahead of 
the average Puerto Rican on the social-eco- 
nomic ladder even though he has the added 
handicap of alien status. 

Last year’s civil war in the Dominican 
Republic touched off a still growing immigra- 
tion movement from that country. Many 
Dominicans arrive with enough money to 
buy out or squeeze out poorer Puerto Ricans. 
The Corona section of Queens was found 
to be harboring a sizable Dominican colony. 
Conflicts and resentment between Domin- 
icans and Puerto Ricans were reported in 
several areas. 

About 28,950 Dominicans had registered 
as alien residents of New York in January, ac- 
cording to Sol Marks, Deputy District Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. The Dominican Consulate Gen- 
eral estimated that 65.000 Dominicans were 
living here. The discrepancy between the 
two figures may be due to the fact that 
many earlier Dominican immigrants attained 
U.S. citizenship, and others entered on tem- 
porary visas and failed to register. 

A total of 48,008 Cubans and 17.628 Colom- 
bians also registered in January as alien resi- 
dents here. However the Cuban and Cuban- 
descended population is known to be much 
larger because many earlier immigrants are 
now citizens. 

The Puerto Rican population of New York 

Was little more than 60,000 in 1940, about 
245,000 in 1950 and about 612,000 in 1960. 
It may reach 750,000 early next year. The 
migration from Puerto Rico to New York 
was highest in 1953, with nearly 70,000 per- 
sons, and again in 1956, with more than 
52,000. Since then it has fallen off. The 
success of the island's economic development 
program, “Operation Bootstrap,” induced 
many Puerto Ricans to return home. In 1961 
nearly 1,800 Puerto Ricans more returned to 
their homeland than those settling in New 
York, and in 1963 the net outflow was nearly 
5,500. 

Since 1964 the migration here has been 
rising again, showing a net inflow of 1,370 in 
that year and of 16,678 in 1965. As man- 
power shortages become more pressing in 
many U.S. industries and wages go up, 
Puerto Ricans again seek their fortune in 


` the big city that is “only $45 away’—the 


cheapest air fare from San Juan to New York. 

The present influx from Puerto Rico is 
“more sophisticated,” according to Francisca 
Bou, assistant director of the migration di- 
vision here of the Puerto Rican labor depart- 
ment. “In past years,” she said, “pecple 
from the island would come, shivering in 
thin clothes, with a battered suitcase and 
no place to go. Now many arrive better pre- 
pared, and fewer get stranded or are un- 
skilled.” 

Nevertheless, about 160.000 Puerto Ricans 
are still on welfare rolls, comparatively a 
higher percentage than the 236,000 Negroes 
and 107,000 others on relief. Close to 200,000 
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Puerto Rican children are in New York's 
school system with only about 5,000 in the 
12th grade. Puerto Rican leaders clamor 
for measures to enable many more of their 
community’s youngsters to go to college. 

Better education for young Puerto Ricans 
here is indispensable for “necessary leader- 
ship,” Teodoro Moscoso, Mayor Lindsay's new 
consultant on Puerto Rican community af- 
fairs and economic deveolpment, said. The 
appointment of Mr. Moscoso, one of the 
world’s leading experts on economic develop- 
ment and Latin American problems, was 
Clearly meant to prove that the new city 
administration cares for Hispanic New York. 


Vietnam and the Jewish Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
bright spots which has pierced the gloom 
of war during the last few months, is the 
outspoken conscience of the religious 
community. No religious group has been 
more outspoken than the Jewish com- 
munity. 

In speaking out about Vietnam last 
November, the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations brought a 
thoughtful moral note to the discussions 
of the war. Now, in the current issue 
of American Judaism, Albert Vorspan, 
director of the Commisison on Social 
Action of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, develops the moral argu- 
ment at greater length. 

Albert Vorspan's article is thoughtful 
and thought provoking. If men con- 
sider his position “tender hearted,” he 
points out: 

That's what the Jewish position has 
always been. 

He favors world law and observes: 

We do not need a Jewish desk of the 
Rand Corp. 


I think we all can benefit from reading 
Mr. Vorspan’s words. 

His article follows: 

VIETNAM AND THE JEWISH CONSCIENCE 
(By Albert Vorspan, author of “Giants of 

Justice” and co-author of “Justice and 

Judaism” and “A Tale of 10 Cities.” His 

articles have appeared in Time, the Re- 

porter and many other publications. Mr. 

Vorspan is director of the Commission on 

Social Action and director of programs of 

the UAHC.) 

(Norz.—At its biennial assembly in San 
Francisco in November 1965, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations adopted a 
resolution calling for a ceasefire and a polit- 
ical settlement of the war in Vietnam. The 
following article is an expression of personal 
opinion with respect to the course of events 
in Vietnam and we recognize our obligation 
to publish diverse views on so troubling and 
controversial an issue. Reactions from read- 


Should the American Jewish community, 
as such, be concerned with the moral issues 
raised by the growing crisis in Vietnam? 
The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions and the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis have vigorously answered this 
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question in the affirmative, and Reform 
Judaism has taken the lead in mobilizing the 
entire Jewish community to this challenge. 
For if such issues of war and peace are not 
within our province, then we reside in the 
province of Chelm or never never land. 
There are many grounds for Jewish concern, 
not the least of which is our stake in main- 
taining a healthy and vigorous climate of 
civil liberties in America itself. 

If the war in Vietnam continues its spiral 
of escalation, we may enter a dark and 

era in American life in which a 
spirit of repression and hysteria and hatred 
will make the McCarthyism of the fifties look, 
in retrospect, like a mild national aberration. 
The tension over the Korean confilct spawned 
the madness of McCarthyism. As I write, we 
have resumed bombing in North Vietnam and 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
is preparing to debate the question. What 
les ahead no man can see, but it could well 
be a storm which would unleash the passions 
and furies of repression here in the United 
States. 

Some troubling portents are already evi- 
dent. Government leaders on all levels have 
helped shape a public mood inhospitable to 
criticism of U.S. policy in Vietnam. Attorney 
General Katzenbach has held out the threat 
of a full-scale investigation into the demon- 
strations, promising that “we may have some 
prosecutions in this area.” J. Edgar Hoover, 
who can always be relied upon to appeal to 
the primitive and widely held notion that 
Communists are at the bottom of all social 
agitation, reassured the public that Commu- 
nists are exploiting the test against our 
Vietnam policy. The Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee has reported that the 
demonstrations have passed into the hands 
of Communists and extreme elements. That 
some Communists are exploiting this issue 
goes without saying; that such statements 
by government leaders will have the effect 
of stifling free debate and discouraging 
honest dissent also goes without saying. Al- 
though the Presidents consensus curtain has 
tended to muffle debate, there has been a 
certain polarization of dissenting opinion in 
the Congress.and the country, emphasized 
by the hearings in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and intensified by the 
sharp criticisms of Senator ROBERT KENNEDY. 

While the burning of draft cards is a futile 
and senseless gesture which merely beclouds 
the debate, young and misguided idealists 
who destroy their cards to symbolize their 
conscientious abhorrance of the war in Viet- 
nam are treated like major threats to the 
American system; harsh and panicky legis- 
lation was quickly adopted to make violators 
subject to maximum penalties of 5 years im- 
prisonment or $10,000 fine or both. As the 
American Jewish Congress has pointed out, 
this stands in shocking contrast to the pen- 
alty for desecrating the U.S. flag: 30 days im- 
prisonment or $100 fine or both. This bor- 
ders on war hysteria and scapegoating which 
can lead to excesses as to which Jewish and 
other groups concerned with civil liberties 
should at least maintain vigilant concern. 

This growing punitiveness was also re- 
flected in the sentence of 2 years at hard la- 
bor, a dishonorable discharge and forfeiture 
of pay which was visited upon Lt, Harry W. 
Howe for participating, not in uniform and 
not on duty, in an anti-Vietnam demonstra- 
tion in El Paso, Tex. This is a harsh penalty 
and the victim is not only one man, but the 
first amendment to the Constitution. Would 
he have been punished in the same way if his 
placard had read: “Bomb the Chinese Com- 
munists back to the stone age“? 

And perhaps most ominous of all have been 
threats by officials of the selective service 

to lift the deferment of college 
students who are involved in student pro- 
tests. One of the finest products of our 
youth program in Reform Judaism, a deeply 
committed and socially conscious young stu- 
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dent at Ann Arbor, has had his deferment 
cancelled because of his participation in a 
demonstration there. It is that 
the Justice t has spoken up for the 
constitutional right of dissent, and it is to 
be hoped that it will dissuade the overzealous 
from the temptation to use the draft as a 
hammer to smash lawful political activity 
and to intimidate young and vulnerable stu- 
dents from expressing their consciences. I 
do not want to overstate the situation. 
There are powerful agencies of the courts, 
the press and the citizenry to resist these 
trends, and the right to protest has in the 
main been protected. But I don’t think we 
should regard these few portents as merely 
transient irritants either. Even before Viet- 
nam became a crisis, the forces of right wing 
radicalism were significant In American life; 
and, despite the leadership of the courts in 
safeguarding civil liberties, public opinion 
polls in this country have always revealed 
widespread Impatience with the rights of dis- 
senters—athelists, Socialists, Communists and 
agitators of all kinds. When this normally 
fragile foundation is burdened with the 
tensions of an actual shooting war against 
Communists, when the awesome power of 
America seems not to be capable of achiev- 
ing clean-cut military victory, when for the 
first time in American history a widespread 
protest movement evolves in the very midst 
of a war, then all the latent paranoid 
tendencies in American life will inevitably 
be exacerbated. Critics will be told to shut 
up, rally around the flag, stop selling out our 
boys in Vietnam, go back where you came 
from, and criticism will be increasingly 
equated with pro-communism and with 
treason. Neighbor will once again view 
neighbor with suspicion, and the hunt for a 
scapegoat will be on. Our national character 
does not dispose us for that “ordeal of 
patience” of which Ambassador Goldberg 
recently spoke. The attrition of American 
liberties would be a greater disaster than the 
loss of Vietnam, and we must have the 
courage to affirm the first amendment, to 
uphold lawful protest and dissent, and to 
encourage diversity and open debate which 
are the true glories of American democracy. 

There is another rationale for our concern. 
It is the Great Society. Despite President 
Johnson's assurances to the contrary, I fear 
that an escalated war in Vietnam will also 
spell the epitaph to the Great Society. Not 
only are we not rich enough to wipe out 
poverty, racial ghettos, illiteracy, and misery 
here at the same time that we conduct a 
protracted major war there, but I believe that 
an intensification of this war will so bru- 
talize and blunt our moral sensitivity as to 
drain most of the idealism out of the vision 
of a Great Society. 

I believe that our deepest rationale is the 
imperative of Judaism itself. Our unique 
history has made us specialists in the survival 
of human crisis; indeed, I think this ac- 
counts in part for the growing fascination 
on the part of non-Jews with literature about 
the mystery of Jews, Judaism, and Jewish 
history. We tend, correctly, to attribute our 
drive for social justice to Jewish religious 
values. We explain our position on racial 
justice in terms of the Judaic concept of the 
sanctity of the human personality and the 
equality of all the children of God. Yet the 
commandment to seek peace, to pursue it, to 
be messengers of peace unto the nations— 
that commandment is infinitely more em- 
phatic and unambiguous, It was our proph- 
ets who gave the world the vision of uni- 
versal peace; and our rabbinic literature is an 
unceasing demand that Jews stand, as co- 

with God, in shaping the messianic 
vision of a time when nations shall beat their 
swords into plowshares. But never before 
in human history have Jews had the freedom 
and the security and the access to the ears 
of the world to give universal meaning to 
this mandate. The insights of Jewish tradi- 
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tion, the lessons of Jewish history, the ethi- 
cal values of Judaism are acutely relevant, 
I believe, to an American sick and hungry 
for values to live by. 

Nobody pretends that we Jews have lived 
up to that mission in our time. Individual 
Jews have won Nobel Prizes and our numbers 
fill the ranks of SANE, foreign policy associ- 
ations, UN. groups and every protest group, 
but as a Jewish community we have largely 
been tepid and silent on the great issues of 
war and peace. Nowhere is the status quo 
tendency of the Jewish community more 
evident than in the sphere of war and peace. 
We pay a price for being so accepted and 
secure in American life. We are so in that 
we are losing that special angle of vision 
which comes from being out, from being 
alienated, from being part of but apart from 
the general society, subjecting it to judg- 
ment and to criticism. I get worled when the 
Jewish position is a popular position. The 
entire organized Jewish community today is 
in danger of a nice, bright orna- 
ment of the establishment, as predictable as 
a New York Post editorial and as safe as a 
Chaplain blessing the House of Representa- 
tives. It is against us, too, that some of our 
best young kids are revolting. 

One can criticize religion and its place in 
the social order, but one cannot discount the 
significance of the Vatican Council schema 
on war and peace, of Pope John’s “Pacem in 
Terris," and especially the moral leadership 
on this issue which the current Pope of Rome 
is bringing to bear. The same is true of the 
statement by the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, which similarly related a 
great religious tradition to the Issues of our 
day. Nobody would care what a Jewish bowl- 
ing club has to say about Vietnam, but I 
think they do care where Judaism stands, 
what we at the UAHC said in San Francisco 
and what the leaders of the three faiths will 
say when they meet in a conference on re- 
ligion and peace in Washington, 

But for a Jewish community to speak to 
this kind of issue also requires more than an 
assemblage of persons who happen to be 
born Jewish; it requires an embodiment and 
expression of what is uniquely and profound- 
ly Jewish: the ideals and values which lie 
embedded in the Jewish historic and reli- 
gious experience. If we have not succeeded 
in making visible and clear the relevance of 
this Jewish tradition, it is our failure and 
not the failure of Judaism. It may be in- 
convenient but dig we must into the mine of 
Jewish teaching. 

Rabbi Jacob Agus has described Jews as 
the antidemonic and antimythologica] force 
in human history. This is what is needed 
in connection with US. policy in Viet- 
mam. Here I express my own feelings. 
Iam not a pacifist; I was a gunnery officer 
in the Navy in World War H. I applauded 
the containment of communism in Europe, 
our resistance to aggression in Korea and 
Kennedy’s stand on Cuba. Yet I believe we 
must expose the Juvenile American tendency 
to divide the world into “good guys and bad 

ys"; the world is too complicated for 
simplistic dichotomies and immature idco- 
logical crusades. We must remind ourselves 
and our fellow Americans of some simple 
truths about Vietnam, among which are the 
following: that we poured more than a bil- 
lion dollars of aid into the French effort to 
control Indochina before France was forced 
out; that after the French withdrawal, we 
took over and installed Diem as puppet ruler 
of South Vietnam, gave him military sup- 
port in direct violation of the 1954 Geneva 
accord, and conspired with him to subvert 
the reunification elections promised in the 
accord because we didn’t like the way the 
election would have turned out; that when 
his role became too distasteful to the people 
of South Vietnam, destroying his usefulness 
to us, we conspired to get rid of him; that 


— 
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since the murder of Diem we have put in 
and supported a comic-opera succession of 
inept and arrogant generals, the current of 
whom is an admirer of the energy and: 
dynamism of Adolf Hitler, and none of 
whom, according to James Reston, had a 
popular base with the people who “regard 
their leaders in Saigon as merely the suc- 
cessors of the French colonial regime.” 

Of course we do not have neocolonial 
ambitions or seek booty or territory in Viet- 
nam. We are there to fill a power vacuum 
so as to contain and check the threats of 
Communist expansionism. But, in response 
to our peculiarly American brand of obses- 
sive anticommunism, we have so frequently 
misled our own people that Ambassador 
Goldberg has admitted there is a problem 
of restoring “credibility” among Americans 
to the statements of our own Government. 
We have succumbed to the immorality of 
the end justifies the means, so that we have 
dropped napalm bombs on children and 
women in villages, we have bombed a 
sovereign nation in outright violation of the 
United Nations Charter and the Geneva Ac- 
cord; we have acquiesced in the brutal use 
of torture by our South Vietnamese allies; 
we have not shrunk from defoliating crops; 
we have persisted in our outrageous pieties 
that our bombings kill no civilians while 
our pilots report that they blow up anything 
that moves down a highway; at least one 
hospital has been bombed and one of our 
Pilots even informed the New York Times 
that he had thrown a Vietcong prisoner out 
of his plane in mid-air because he refused 
to talk. 

There is no doubt that the Vietcong Com- 
munists are fierce practitioners of terror, but 
if the moral distinction between them and 
us is obliterated, does it matter who wins 
Vietnam? In this war, which is prettied up 
as a war for freedom in South Vietnam, there 
is no freedom now and there never has been 
in that ravaged land. In this war which we 
pretend is a war against aggression, but which 
began as a civil war in violent reaction 
against the destruction of the Geneva agree- 
ments and against the repressions of the 
puppet Diem, we have now backed ourselves 
into what has become a fulifledged Ameri- 
can war in which the helpless people of Viet- 
nam are becoming mere pawns. We have 
brutalized ourselvés in the dirtest war in 
which this Nation has ever been engaged. 
We have managed once again, as in Santo 
Domingo and many other parts of the world, 
to identify ourselves with the discredited 
generals and corrupt agents of an unjust 
society. 7 

We have appointed ourselves policemen of 
the world, whether the rest of the world 
Wants it or not. We have given ourselves to 
an exercise of self-righteousness flowing 
from a distorted view of reality in which we 
are ready to ascribe all fault to our Com- 
munist enemies and to see ourselves. as 
blameless, When we exaggerate the admit- 
tedly hostile intentons of our enemy, when 
we ignore the frightening effects upon them 
of our threats and actions, when we imagine 
we can arrange the world in our way, we place 
all mankind in jeopardy. 

The Communist monolith is dissolving and 
dividing before our very eyes, but we cannot 
seem to lay down the clichés and the slogans 
Which have befogged us for 20 years. And 
80 we proceed on a course which drives 
Hanoi into the arms of Peking, which im- 
Pairs the possibility of the Soviet-American 
detente which could lead to broad areas of 
settiement, which cannot possibly be re- 
solved by military victory, which earns the 
fearful trembling but not the support of our 
allles throughout the world, which wastes 
American blood and wealth while China has 
& propaganda field day at our expense while 
she loses not a single Chinese soldier, and 
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which raises the frightful possibility of a 
nuclear holocaust. On top of that is the 
folly of turning revoluation over to the Com- 
munists who, of course, seek to debase and 
capture the revolution for their own pur- 
poses, while we embrace the hated generals 
and the keepers of the status quo. 

But, we are told, we Jews especially must 
realize that this is Munich all over again 
and we must not permit appeasement, In 
my Judgement this is demagoguery and non- 
sense. Communism and nazism are both 
noxious but they are not identical. Ruma- 
nia, Poland, Yugoslavia are Communist na- 
tions as well; they are not our enemies. In 
1938, the main force operating against the 
Czech status quo was an outside force, Hit- 
ler’s Germany; the major force operating 
against the status quo in South Vietnam 
has been an inside force, formed in 1960 into 
the NLF. The largest outside force in Vlet- 
nam is American troops, although North 
Vietnam pours more regiments into South 
Vietnam as the war escalates. The Czech 
government was a stable, strong, democratic 
government; the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment is a dictatorship which we buy, sell 
and manipulate like puppets on a string. Ho 
Chi Minh is a ruthless and bloody tyrant, 
but he is not Hitler. Standing firm in 1938 
might have ended the danger of Hitler's 
Germany. Fighting in Vietnam today, even 
if we gained total victory which would mean 
the decimation of all Vietnam, does not even 
engage our central foes—the Chinese Com- 
munists and perhaps the Soviets. To engage 
what we regard as our real foes would require 
nuclear bombs, and except for a few Penta- 
gon madmen, we do not seem ready for that. 
The analogy between Vietnam and Munich is 
a spurious one; when used to frighten Jews it 
is a transparent and indefensible piece of 
demagoguery. 

Should we withdraw from Vietnam? No, 
that is manifestly impossible. We should 
renew the cessation of bombings in North 
Vietnam and maintain unceasing quiet dip- 
lomatic efforts to get negotiations started 
among all parties to the conflict, including 
the Vietcong, which will lead to a cease-fire 
and an honorable settlement. As a Jewish 
community, we should speak and act in be- 
half of peaceful settlement of conflicts, in 
behalf of all movements in the direction of 
a world at law, in behalf of all efforts to 
deal with the poverty and hunger and dis- 
ease which lie at the root of the revolution- 
ary fever of this age, in behalf of concilation, 
negotiation, and peace. And, in my opinion, 
any Jewish agency which speaks out of a 
Jewish value stance will speak out for pre- 
cisely these kinds of things. Isn't that a 
tender-hearted position? Yes. That's what 
the Jewish position has always been. Rach- 


manim, b’nai rachmanim—merciful sons of 


the Merciful. Neither America nor the world 
needs us to join the mob howling for more 
blood, more bombs, more military power or 
to develop position papers or strategy and 
Trealpolitic. We do not need a Jewish desk 
of the Rand Corp, The Communist world is 
already dehumanized and we are rushing to 
catch up. No, America and the world need 
Jews, who are really Jews, to keep man hu- 
man, to remind us again that man is a pre- 
cious thing, that there is only one family 
of man, that the spilling of blood is some- 
thing more serious than a nut, 
that he who saves a life saves a world, and 
that man has a higher destiny than that re- 
vealed in the cesspool of Vietnam. 

Long after this war disappears into history, 
the world will still remember the words of 
the Hebrew prophets of 2,000 years ago, point- 
ing the pathways of morality out of the jun- 
gle of inhumanity to that day when men 
will not hurt nor destroy in all this holy 
mountain. That was our mission in ancient 
days and it is still our mission today. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
group of distinguished Michiganders will 
travel this Staturday to British Hon- 
duras, a Central American country which 
will gain its independence in the next few 
years. 

They will be the vanguard of other 
groups who will visit this country under 
the Michigan Partners of the Alliance 
program established only last February. 

In every sense of the word, the rela- 
tionship between Michigan and this 
soon-to-be independent country which 
plans to call itself Belize will be a part- 
nership, a mutual exchange of infor- 
mation, of knowledge, or experience for 
the betterment of both. 

I am proud to see this relationship 
come about and I. am sure that the 
Michigan Partners of the Alliance, under 
the able leadership of the Honorable 
Alvin E. Bently and Chancellor Durward 
Varner of Oakland University, will prove 
to be of great value to the cause of better 
understanding between our two peoples. 

At the organizational meeting of the 
Michigan Partners of the Alliance pro- 
gram at Michigan State University on 
February 25, Mr. Theodore Tenorio, 
associate director of the Partners of the 
Alliance program, very ably outlined the 
objectives and the purposes of this worth- 
while program. For the benefit of my 
colleagues, Mr. Tenorio’s remarks follow: 
REMARKS OF THEODORE TENORIO, ASSOCIATE 

DIRECTOR OF THE PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 

PROGRAM, AT THE ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING 

Call sy Gov. GEORGE ROMNEY AT THE 

STUDENT UNION BUILDING, MICHIGAN STATE 

University, East LANSING, ON FEBRUARY 

25, 1966 

Governor Romney, ladies and tlemen, 
om Behalf of sim Boren, the director whee 
message you have just heard, and our small 
partners staff I am grateful to Governor 
Romney for this invitation to be here this 
morning to talk with you briefly about the 
Partners of the Alliance, the grassroots op- 
erational program in which you are contem- 
plating direct involvement. 

The parent Alliance for Progress, which 
evolved from that now historic conference in 
Uruguay in 1961, is not a U.S. program, but 
rather it is an alliance involving, in the words 
of the charter of Punta del Este, “The full 
energies of the peoples and governments of 
the American Republics.” It is therefore a 
great joint effort which calls for positive 
action not only of governments but also of 
the private sector. This means that the 
Alliance is s great revolutionary program for 
progress which must have the active par- 
ticipation of the people of the United 
States—and the people of Latin America. 
Business leaders, yes, but this means the 
small businessman as well as the director of 
a large corporation. Labor leaders, yes, but 
also the member down at the level of his 
local. Professional leaders, yes, but also the 
young dynamic man or woman who may be 
starting a professional career but can make 
a contribution to the cause of hemispheric 
peace. 
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The task in which we are involved is the 
developing of Latin American institutions 
which can attack the barriers to economic 
and social development: pte ere 
working programs in tax. , „ an 
credit reform; it is planning effective use of 
available resources in the development proc- 
ess; it is the training of professional and 
technical people for industrial and agricul- 
tural development. And, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is giving hope for a better life to that 
man in the rural village who is struggling at 
the starvation level to put food in the mouths 
of his children and who dares to dream of a 
better future for those children. It is giv- 
ing hope for a better life to that mother in 
the slums surrounding the cities of most of 
Latin America, who sees her first born live 
through a long bout with disease only to face 
a future with little hope of learning to read 
or write or acquiring some basic skill on 
which to base a life. 

"The task is not an easy one. It involves dy- 
namic forces demanding or opposing change. 
Nevertheless, through the government-to- 
government programs, Le. the bilateral 
agreements reached between our Govern- 
ment and those of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Latin America, institutions are being 
built: savings and loan, private development 
banks, cooperatives, productivity centers, 
management and labor training institutions, 
and agricultural extension systems. 

Yes, the Alliance is moving. It has its 
slow periods and it has its violent interrup- 
tions. But progress is being made in the 
cold, hard unglamorous business of build- 
ing and strengthening the institutional capa- 
bilities of the various countries to work on 
their own problems, There is, however, one 
great gap which needs to be filled, and it is 


It takes time to build an extension service 
to the point that it can reach out to the 
man in rural Latin America. It takes time 
to 


can provide houses for a segment of the 
society. In short, it takes time to develop 
and expand institutions. Until this can be 
done, there is a particular need to give a 
sense of movement to the alliance at the 
grassroots level. Your help is needed in 
responding to local self-help efforts in the 
rural villages and in the slums which sur- 
round the cities. 

The partners of the alliance, as a second 
followup phase of the alliance, is the chan- 
nel through which you, as members of or- 
ganizations or as individuals, can work di- 
rectly in an alliance with the eager people 
of a small but important country f 
its attention on independence and self-iden- 
tification. This is a private sector program 
which offers to you an opportunity and a 
challenge. If you believe that we should 
strengthen the friendly ties with Latin Amer- 
ica, you have a specific opportunity now be- 
fore you. 

Through a Michigan Partners of the Alli- 
ance, there is not an individual or neigh- 
borhood group that cannot be a working part 
of a new private sector partnership with the 
citizens of British Honduras. 

There are now operating partnerships es- 
tablished between private sector counterpart 
groups in 15 Latin American republics and 
29 States of the United States. These part- 
nerships develop in response to interest ex- 
pressed by these groups. Our partners office 
in the U. S. Alliance headquarters in Wash- 
ington responds to this interest and plays 
the role of catalyst—translating that interest 
into an operating program through the 
mechanism of Partners of the Alliance com- 
mittees. 

Once a broadly representative U.S. Partner 
committee is formally organized, our office 
takes an additional supporting step by ar- 
ranging for the visit of a four to five member 
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“program development team” to the Partner 
area and—working with a counterpart Part- 
ners of the alliance group— to develop a 
program which they will jointly implement. 
Such a program, of course, should be based 
on the best local consensus of priority needs 
as related to the resources available to the 
partners for the task ahead. 

Similarly, the composition of the team 
selected by the U.S. partners committee 
should reflect these priority areas, which tn 
Michigan’s case have been suggested in ad- 
vance by the premier and our own Consul 
General in Belize in collaboration with the 
Peace Corps Director and other local leaders. 
My colleague Mr. Ruben will elaborate on 
these recommended priority areas. 

Once the committees have been formed 
and the program development team has 
made its report, the partners continue to 
work together directly. Our Washington 
Partners staff withdraws into the wings, so 
to speak, but continues to be available as a 
resource to assist the partnership when we 
can and when called upon. We endeavor 
to provide the common channel of commu- 
nication through which the various com- 
mittees can share program experiences. 

These partnerships normally develop pro- 
grams revolving on the following five types 
‘of activities: 

1. Helping local groups complete commu- 
nity self-help projects. 

2. Technical assistance. 

3. Educational scholarships and professor 
exchanges. 

4. Cultural exchanges. 

5. Investment and commercial relation- 


ships. 

In the first category are the many small 
projects in which local groups in a Latin 
American country have undertaken self-help 
but need some assistance in completing 
them. For example, in several countries 
rural communities have built schools but 
lack the materials for the roof, doors, and 
windows. High schools, or even elementary 
and intermediate school students, civic clubs, 
and other groups working through their 
State's partners of the alliance committees, 
may provide financing fòr the needed mate- 
rials, 

Other similar projects already completed 
have involved equipment for medical posts 
or small hospitals, books in Spanish or 
Portuguese for village libraries, hand tools 
for training programs, hand pumps have 
been provided for community wells; also 
blockmaking machines, chain saws, hand 
tools and other equipment have been pro- 
vided to“enable slum improvement associa- 
tions to complete community buildings, 
schools and medical posts. Scores of proj- 
ects such as these have been completed, 
and many more are in process of being im- 
plemented. 

These are small projects but to villages 
in which the family income may range from 
$40 to $80 a year, this is meaningful help. 

In the category of technical assistance, the 
US. partners committees may develop an 
inventory of specialists who would be avall- 
able to go, upon request, to their partner 
area for 1, 2, or 3 months—not on the 
basis of a contract but solely on the basis 
of transportation and per diem costs. For 
example, the Texas League of Municipalities 
has offered to make available to their part- 
ners in Peru, men with broad experience in 
handling the practical problems of city gov- 
ernment. Similarly, a Houston television 
station and another professional broadcast- 
ing group have offered to help the Peruvian 
Broadcasting Association in its educational 
programing. The offers are expressions of 
keen interest at the community level in the 
alliance for progress. 

In the field of education, Florida is de- 
veloping a scholarship program with Colom- 
bia. The Florida Alliance Committee has al- 
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ready worked with educational institutions in 
establishing up to five scholarships at each 
of 29 junior colleges as well as a lesser num- 
ber at the graduate level. Plans also call for 
future collaboration with the barranquilla 
midmanagement training center and 4 tech- 
nical and vocational training center. 

Joint venture investments and other com- 
mercial relationships are developing as a 
natural outgrowth of the partnerships. At 
the first inter-American Partners of the Al- 
lance conference held last June, the com- 
mittee on industrial development and in- 
vestment opportunities recommended that 
the various partners committees in Latin 
America develop a list of specific investment 
opportunities and assign to them priority 
ratings based on thelr general contribution 
to the country’s economic development. 
These lists are then made available to their 
counterpart group. 

These examples illustrate activities in re- 
lation to the five areas named above. Mr. 
Ruben in his topic, “How Can Michigan and 
British Honduras Collaborate in a Partner- 
ship?“ will describe other interesting and 
varied ongoing activities. 

One of the most important aspects of the 
partnership program, however, is the fact 
that it is a two-way program. 

When the late President Kennedy spoke 
to the Latin American Diplomatic Corps and 
the Members of the U.S. Congress on March 
13, 1961, he said: 

“We invite our friends in Latin America 
to contribute to the enrichment of life and 
culture in the United States. We need teach- 
ers of your literature and history and tra- 
dition, opportunities for our young people 
to study in your universities, access to your 
music, your art, and the thought of your 
great philosophers, For we know we have 
much to learn.” 

In keeping with the two-way flow of the 
partnership, one State university in the 
United States is organizing a planning de- 
partment and has requested professional 
assistance from its Latin American partner, 
which happens to have a strong cadre of 
technicians and professionals in that dis- 
cipline, 

Costa Rica sent 12 educators to Oregon 
and assisted that State in upgrading the 
teaching of Spanish and as resource staff 
for social studies. 

In the business world, partnership signi- 
fies a sharing in the proceeds of business 
Operations. Similarly, the partners of the 
alliance seeks to establish a channel through 
which organizations and individuals in 
every area of the hemisphere can share in 
the work of the development process and 
together reap the benefits of educational, 
cultural, social, and economic progress, 

Finally, the partners of the alliance is not 
& program of mutual “adoption” but rather 
it is a practical approach through which the 
people in the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica can work together in a direct alliance. 
It is a two-way program, the scope of which 
is limited only by the imagination and ener- 
gies of the partners in each relationship. We 
in the United States long have talked about 
what we can learn from the great cultural 
and educational wealth of the other Ameri- 
cas, but we have not done enough to put 
that stated principle into practice. This we 
can help do through the partnership program. 

This then is the story of the partners of 
the alliance. It now remains for this audi- 
ence to decide the matter of Michigan's 
participation. 

On behalf of the partners office I pledge 
the support of our partners staff in your 
effort. Should this group organize on a 
statewide basis, we will support a followup 
program development team of members to 
visit British Honduras and round out a joint 
program. I am sure you will find the effort 
richly rewarding. 

Thank you again for your kind attention. 


Hiking in West Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Madam 
President, a long hike, a stroll through 
West Virginia’s mountains and forests, 
or a ramble through its wooded areas are 
all recommended as effective measures to 
cure attacks of spring fever afflicting 
desk-bound workers within traveling dis- 
tance of the Mountain State, or living 
within its borders. s 

The members of the Kanawha Trail 
Club know full well the efficacy of letting 
their feet cure their penned-in feelings. 
Others who learn how this group goes 
“awandering” may wish to emulate 
their example, as described by Roger 
Morris in his article published in the 
March 27 edition of the Sunday Gazette- 
Mail State magazine, Charleston, W. Va. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
newspaper article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY Love To Go AWANDERING—HIKING 
CLUB MEMBERS Do WALKING With THER 
FEET, Nor FINGERS 

(By Roger Morris) 

Some people just won't keep up with the 
times. 

While the telephone company is exhorting 
all reasonable people to let their fingers do 
the walking through the yellow pages, mem- 
bers of the Kanawha Trail Club insist on 
letting their feet and legs do the walking 
through the green, brown or white hills and 
valleys of West V. 3 

One might forgive this old fashionedness 
were it an outgrowth of the vigor of the early 
days of the New Frontier when walking, like 
& peculiar antique, was considered very fash- 
fonable and when Bossy KENNEDY, spurred 
on by the heady Atlantic breezes drifting up 
the Potomac, walked 50 miles and Pierre 
Salinger, in a burst of fervored energy, walked 
50 yards. 

But this is now old hat and the trail club 
is still . Besides, one has to be 
skeptical about the club's commitment to the 
ideals of the New Frontier, as club annals 
make no mention of any of the members 
being thrown fully clothed into a swimming 
pool, 


Yet spring air is a heady mixture which, 
among other things, turns one's thoughts to 
days of youth when we thought nothing of a 
10-mile, forced march to save the besieged 
frontier fort from the redskins, or to find Dr. 
Livingston should Stanley foul up, or join 
Beau Geste and the Legionnaires at the 
neighborhood oasis. 

Such remembrances led this writer to join 
up with the trail club for a hike recently to 
see what manner of men, women, and chil- 
dren commit themselves to such folly week 
in, week out, come rain, snow, or sun, 
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Anyone can hike with the club whether or 
not they are a member simply by showing up 
at 1:30 p.m. any Sunday at the corner of 
Broad Street and Kanawha Boulevard, the 
weekly point of debarkation. 

After some perfunctory remarks (such as 
don't set forest fires) the group piled into 
cars and headed last Sunday for the road to 
the Bee Mountain fire tower, south of Mar- 
met on U.S. 119 near Hernshaw. They re- 
assembled where the dirt road going to the 
tower left the highway. 

There were about 25 hikers present, which 
is about normal for this time of year. Most 
are men and women of middle age, although 
there were a few younger persons along, a 
fact which is pleasing to club members, who 
welcome new blood into the organization. 
Many of the original hikers are getting too 
old for too strenuous exercise. 

With a few youngsters forging ahead, the 
club began its ascent of Bee Mountain along 
the access road to the fire tower which runs 
about 1.6 miles. In keeping with the spring 
air and sunny day, the hike proceeded at a 
leisurely pace as hikers spread out along the 
trail walking at their chosen speed. Unlike 
most hobbyists, the trail club members do 
not go in for needless paraphanalla. Most 
wore boots, but other than that the 
hiking outfits were as varied as the trees in 
the forest. The only special equipment was a 
first-aid kit, which is a must, and no one 
loaded himself down with food or water. 

Part of the first-aid equipment is for snake 
bite, although, no one has yet been bitten 
while trekking through the woods. 

“Some people won't hike in the summer 
for fear of snakes,” says Mary Anne Cook, 
trail club president. “Of course, when we go 
hiking,” she continues, “there’s enough noise 
that all the animals move out in advance.” 

For my part, I hoped that the rattlesnakes 
would still be cowering in their holes or dens 
due to the closeness of St. Patrick's Day and 
would avoid taking Sunday sun baths on the 
rock ledges. 

After a short time, the tower was reached 
and most of the members climbed up for a 
look at the surrounding countryside, The 
view from one side included a couple of dis- 
tant junk yards, and strip mines, West Vir- 
ginia’s hillside acne, were visible from the 
other. 

The Bee Mountain fire tower was estab- 
lished in 1926 and stands 70 feet tall on the 
1,750-foot-high mountain. Parker Richard- 
son keeps watch in the tower by day and 
often by night, and likes to tell height- 
conscious visitors of how he locked himself 
out of the tower once and had to climb up 
a railing and through a window. 

After all the hikers had finished tower 
climbing in the March wind, the group trav- 
eled around the spur of the ridge to where 
a devil's tea-table-type rock was balanced 
and where one had even a better view of the 
strip mining. 

Finally, the trail club retreated back down 
the mountainside, part of the time in step 
to Cleve Meador’s harmonica rendition of 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” and 
“Little Brown Church.” 

Back at the cars, older members apolo- 
gized to the new hikers about the easy 
natuer of the hike, which was less than 5 
miles over easy terrain. 

The Kanawha Trail Club was formed in 
1942. One of its founders was the late Sol 
Padlibsky, columnist for the Charleston Daily 
Mail, It was not until 1947 when it obtained 


a charter that the group began to go about 
its task in earnest. 

The year 1947 also marked the high point 
of membership—84—with the lowest mem- 
bership being 37 one year, The present en- 
rollment is 55. A potential member hikes 
with the club three times before being eligible 
for membership, 

According to Charley Carlson, who is one 
of two charter members still with the club 
(the other is Joe Kyer), the club schedules 
a hike each weekend regardless of weather 
and only two were cancelled last year. Dur- 
ing the summer months, however, hikes are 
scheduled on Wednesday afternoons because 
of the heat. 

Many of the trail club’s hikes are in Kana- 
wha State Forest where they have blazed and 
maintained eight trails and where they have 
their club lodge nearby. Twice a year, they 
have major outings to a park in West Vir- 
ginia or a nearby State. Some of the clubs“ 
former members, who now live in other 
States, frequently come back briefly to at- 
tend the major outings. 

“We ask anyone who is interested In hiking 
to come out,” Mrs. Cook reiterates, 

Besides, if the hiking proves too rough you 
can always let your fingers do the walking 
while your tired feet soak. 


Congressman Zablocki Recommends a 
Plan on Representation of China in the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1966 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ZA- 
BLOCKI] commented in a press interview 
on the problem of the representation of 
China in the United Nations. As re- 
ported in an article by Joseph R. L. 
Sterne of the Baltimore Sun, Represent- 
ative ZABLOCKI proposed that member- 
ship in the United Nations General As- 
sembly be open to both mainland China 
and Taiwan—Formosa—and that neither 
state necessarily be a member of the Se- 
curity Council. 

Representative Zanrockt is chairman 
of the Subcommittee on the Far East and 
the Pacific whose recent hearings have 
included expert testimony underscoring 
the need for reconsideration of the U.S. 
policy toward China. 

The Milwaukee Journal on Sunday, 
April 10, reprinted the report of Mr. 
Sterne’s interview with Congressman 
ZABLOCKI and excerpts from my speech 
in the House urging consideration of a 
two-China policy in the United Nations. 

The journal also commented on China 
policy in an accompanying editorial, 


There is growing realization that if the 
problem of China is to be solved the United 
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States will have to adopt more flexible pol- 
icles toward that country—or, rather, toward 
two countries, Nationalist and Communist 
China, 


The two articles and the editorial 
follow: 
How Many CHINAS FOR RoLES IN U.N.? 


(Nore.—Last week the call for rethinking 
of United States China policy grew louder 
in many quarters, including the councils of 
the Ripon Society, a group of young Repub- 
licans in the east who issued a position paper 
suggesting a more flexible approach. Among 
the influential Democratic voices, proposing 
policy shifts were those of two Wisconsin 
Congressmen, Representative Reuss, who 
urged a “two China” position for the United 
States on the United Nations question, and 
Representative ZABLOCKI, who proposed a 
“no China” formula for the U.N. Security 
Council, with two Chinas in the General As- 
sembly. Here are statements of their posi- 
tions. From an interview with Representa- 
tive CLEMENT J. ZasLocxr in Washington by 
Joseph R. L. Sterne of the Baltimore Ann. 
reprinted by permission.) 

Revision of the United Nations Charter 
is suggested by Representative ZAEBLOCKI, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin, as a way to finesse 
the “two Chinas” problem that has blocked 
efforts toward a better relationship between 
the United States and Peking. 

The chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on Asia sald it is wish- 
ful thinking” to suppose either the Mao 
Tse-tung or Chiang Kai-shek government 
would ever accept that “two Chinas“ are 
entitled to United Nations membership. 

He raised the possibility, therefore, that 
this obstacle could be bypassed through tem- 
porary adoption of a virtual “no Chinas” 
formula for the Security Council, 

‘THREE-POINT PLAN 


ZasLock! offered the following plan: 

1. Membership in the General Assembly 
would be open both to mainland China and 
Formosa, either as separate countries or, 
eventually, as one country if they so wish. 

2. The present system under which the 
United States, Britain, France, the Soviet 
Union, and China are “permanent” members 
of the Security Council in perpetuity would 
be abandoned. 

3. Every 20 years the General Assembly 
would be given the opportunity to elect 
seven or nine “permanent” Security Council 
members who would serve with “temporary” 
members elected annually. 

ZABLOCKI speculated that if a plan of this 
nature were to be adopted it would be un- 
likely that either of the “two Chinas” would 
be elected to the Security Council for the 
first 20-year period. 

If the General Assembly were given a 
chance to elect nine permanent“ members, 
ZaBLOcK! guessed it would choose the United 
States, Britain, the Soviet Union, France, 
Canada, India, Pakistan, Ethiopia, and Brazil. 

Thus, he said, it would not matter if Pe- 
king were to spurn an early invitation to join 
the United Nations, since the lure of election 
to a “permanent” seat 20 years hence would 
eventually bring Red China into the world 
organization. 

FAVORS EXCHANGE VISITS 

The Wisconsin Congressman sald his highly 
tentative suggestion would attack the United 
States-China problem “where it really is—in 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 

Witnesses before his subcommittee repeat- 
edly suggested more direct U.S. moves toward 
Communist China. 

Zan ock said he would favor a greater ex- 
change of people —including businessmen 
who could take a closer look at the China 
market. 

But he questioned whether U.S. interest 
now would be served by inviting the hu- 
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millating rebuff from Peking that an offer 
to trade or extend recognition would bring. 

Viewing the situation as a politician, he 
said no administration could afford to change 
the present bilateral stance between Wash- 
ington and Peking while the Vietnam war is 
going on, 

ZaABLOCKI said he was delighted that hear- 
ings before House and Senate committces 
brought the question of Communist China 
to the forefront after years in which many 
public officials hardly dared to talk about it. 


RECALLS STALIN ERA 


“Obviously we must find some way to deal 
with Red China, directly or indirectly,” he 
remarked. “We just can’t sweep mainiand 
China under the rug.” 

If war between the United States and 
China can be avoided, the Congressman said, 
the situation in time should improve. 

“Nobody thought United States-Soviet re- 
lations could be changed in the years before 
Stalin died,” he said. 

“But after he died there was a change, a 
major change, and many people hope our re- 
lations with China some day will improve in 
the same way.” 

On the basis of testimony his subcommit- 
tee is taking, Zantocxr said he doubted the 
Chinese will enter the Vietnam war unless 
the United States bombs Chinese territory 
or there is a land invasion of North Vietnam. 


(Norx.— Condensed from a speech by 
Representative Henry S. Reuss in the House 
of Representatives.) 


For close to a generation our policy with 
respect to Communist China has been one 
of containment and Isolation —containment, 
by opposing adventurism, direct or by proxy, 
in Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, and India; iso- 
lation, by declaring an embargo on trade, by 
substantially prohibiting exchange of per- 
sons, by withholding recognition, and most 
of all by opposing membership for Commu- 
nist China in the United Nations. 

Now, suddenly, American public opinion, 
though still supporting the containment 
part of our policy, is beginning to take a 
second look at the isolation part. A number 
of thoughtful and informed witnesses within 
the last few weeks before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and before Congress- 
man ZaBLocki's Subcommittee on the Far 
East and the Pacific of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, have testified that our 
policy of isolation is not working. 

Vice President HUMPHREY described con- 
tainment without necessarily isolation” as 
an emerging policy, The Presidet has said 
as much. 

It is time to consider whether persistence 
in a policy of attempting to deny the 
700 million people of mainland China any 
voice in the United Nations is in our national 
interest or in the interest of the stability of 
Asia and the peace of the world. 

OUR ALLIES DISAGREE 


Other aspects of our policy toward China 
likewise demand our reconsideration—ques- 
tions of whether we should recognize Red 
China, trade with it, and exchange persons 
with it. 

But there ts a special urgency for Congress 
to consider the question of American policy 
on the representation of Red China in the 
United Nations. 

The question will be at the top of the 
agenda when the United Nations General As- 
sembly reconvenes next September. 

The issue over Chinese representation has 
sometimes been presented as a battle be- 
tween the United States and the Communist 
voting bloc in the United Nations to win over 
the support of unaligned nations, But there 
is also a good deal of disagreement on this 
matter among members of the Western 
alliance. 


The 20th General Assembly of the United 
Nations voted on the question of seating 
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Communist China in the United Nations in 
place of Nationalist China on November 17, 
1965. Forty-seven nations voted in favor; 47 
voted against; 20 abstained; one did not par- 
ticipate, and 1 was absent. The vote came 
after a resolution declaring the issue an im- 
portant matter requiring a two-thirds ma- 
jority; thus, the Communist Chinese were 
not admitted to the United Nations in 1965. 

The two-China approach has gained more 
and more ground in the United Nations 
within the last few years. Those who sup- 
port the policy recognize Communist China 
as the legitimate government of the main- 
land and the Nationalist government as the 
legitimate government of Formosa. 

It would only take a switch in four votes 
to change the procedural situation to require 
only a simple majority to decide on Com- 
munist China’s admission at the 21st General 
Assembly in 1966. And in 1965, that yote 
ended in a tie. 

But there are reasons for the United States 
to reexamine its position quite apart from 
the possibility of a United Nations vote next 
September opposed to our policy of no repre- 
sentation for mainland China. 

Universality of membership in the United 
Nations is more than an ideal. It ls a prac- 
tical necessity if the organization is to make 
its maximum contribution to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of world peace. With 
the absence of important countries, the 
United Nations is hamstrung. 

Acceptance of China as a member of the 
international community may well in time 
help induce a moderation in Chinese foreign 
policy. 

A two-China position by the United States, 
adopted by the United Nations, would not 
result in Communist China's immediate ac- 
ceptance of membership. Rather, there 
would be a contemptuous turndown. 

But such a two-China position would serve 
the enormously important function of dem- 
onstrating that the United States is not bent 
on isolating Red China and that it is Red 
China, not the United Nations, which is in- 
dulging in fantasies. It would then be open 
to a lees belligerent Communist Chinese re- 
gime to respond to the light in the window 
at a later time. 


ZABLOCKI AND Reuss Take New Loox AT 
CHINA PROBLEM 


There is growing realization that if the 
problem of China is to be solved the United 
States will have to adopt more flexible policies 
toward that country—or, rather, toward two 
countries, Nationalist and Communist China. 
Recent congressional hearings have resulted 
in widespread discussion of the problem and 
proposals for meeting it. 

Two Wisconsin Democratic Congressmen, 
CLEMENT ZABLOCKI and HENRY Reuss, have 
been active in stimulating this new look at 
China. Revss, in a recent House speech, ad- 
vocated a “two-China” policy in the United 
Nations. Communist China would be ad- 
mitted to the U.N. Assembly and eventually 
Nationalist China would be replaced on the 
Security Council by a large Asian power 
such as India. Nationalist China would re- 
main an Assembly member . = 

ZaBLOCKI who conducted the House sub- 
committee hearings, has long opposed allow- 
ing Communist China in the U.N, However, 
in an interview with the Baltimore Sun, he 
endorses what has been called a no China“ 
policy. He would admit both Chinas to the 
Assembly. He would abandon the present 
Security Council makeup and elect 7 or 9 
permanent members each 20 years. He 
doubts that either China would be elected 
& Security Council member the first time. 
But after 20 years they would be eligible to 
election individually or as one country. 

The Zamockxt and Reuss proposals are to 
be found in detail in this section. Both rep- 
resent thoughtful opinions that add substan- 
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tially to the debate: Neither Congressman 
is sanguine about Communist China accept- 
ing any proposal. But like so many other 
Americans they seem to feel that something 
should be tried. 


Protecting the Rights of Law-Abiding 
Citize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1966 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
during the past several years many court 
rulings purporting to protect the rights 
of the criminal class and absolving in- 
dividual] criminals from responsibility for 
their crimes have been forthcoming. Not 
much attention has been given, however, 
to the protection of the rights of law 
abiding citizens and the individual vic- 
tims of these criminal actions. 

Recently Capt. Dale Speck, com- 
mander of the west valley police division 
in the San Fernando Valley of California 
made a speech which makes some ex- 
tremely cogent points in regard to this 
subject. I ask unanimous consent that 
an article concerning the speech from 
the Tuesday, March 29, edition of the 
Van Nuys, Calif., newspaper be printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Says Cours“ RULINGS HURT CITIZENS RIGHTS 

The opinion that police efforts to protect 
the public against increasing crimes are be- 
ing hampered by constantly changing court 
rules was expressed yesterday by Capt. Dale 
Speck, commander of the west valley police 
division. 

Speaking at a directors’ meeting of the San 
Fernando Valley Associated Chamber of Com- 
merce in Barbata’s Steak House, Speck voiced 
deep concern over various Supreme Court 
rulings and determinations—including those 
dealing with the gathering of evidence for 
court presentation. 

SEEKS STABILITY 

“There develops a distrust of the adminis- 
tration of justice when decent people of a 
community or of this Nation become con- 
vinced that the safety of families and them- 
selves is in jeopardy because law enforce- 
ment officials have been prevented by techni- 
calities from convicting the guilty felon, and 
thereby permitting him to roam the streets,“ 
Speck said. 

“Stability of operating rules for any com- 
munity agency is essential. The police and 
the public have historically looked to the 
courts to provide this desirable stability. 

“And when the rules are unresolved and 
constantly changing, concerned with such 
essentials as when evidence is really evidence 
and when obscene literature is really ob- 
scene, the enforcement of law at the operat- 
ing police level becomes difficult and un- 
certain at best. 

“Law, to be obeyed or enforced, must 
necessarily be known by all who have any- 
thing to do with it. This includes the mem- 
bers of a community, the law enforcement 
agencies and the judges, and others engaged 
in the administration of justice. 

“Law, to be known, must be fixed and sub- 
stantially constant. 


“The Supreme Court repeatedly speaks of 
the rights of privacy of the suspect under 
the due process provision of the 14th amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

“The Constitution, it seems to me, does 
not guarantee the unlawful use of any right, 
whether it be the right of privacy, the right 
of free speech, or the right to do anything 
else. 

“VIEWS EXPRESSED 


“How, then, can it be legitimately claimed 
that the Constitution secures the right of 
privacy for the purposes of committing a 
crime? That is the net result of many of 
the search and seizure cases. 

“Narcotic peddlers, rapists, murderers, and 
other criminals seldom operate in the open 
for all to see. They take advantage of the 
unlawful use of the right of privacy. 

“We cannot have unbridled individual 
liberties and, at the same time, have a safe 
and stable society, We must have a decent 
and reasonably safe place in which to live 
and work. Otherwise there is no place to 
exercise our individual rights such as the 
right of privacy. 

“REFERS TO MEETING 


“In other words, to have rights without 
reasonable safety and security of life, limb, 
and property is meaningless. 

“At a recent chamber of commerce meet- 
ing in the valley, chamber members were told 
that restrictive court decisions which prevent 
the Introduction of much material evidence 
in criminal court have been made necessary 
by the lawlessness of the police. 

“I would like to offer some evidence that 
the contentions there stated ignored some 
pertinent facts.” 

Captain Speck made reference to the 1964 
Escobedo case, in which the U.S. Supreme 
Court declared a confession to murder “un- 
usable” because the police failed to allow an 
attorney to be present during the time of 
interrogation in the case. 

DISCUSSES DORADO CASE 


Captain Speck further made reference to 
a California supreme court interpretation of 
this Federal ruling. 

“This was the 1965 case of Dorado, who had 
confessed the knife slaying of a fellow inmate 
in San Quentin,” Speck sald. 

The court held that an arrested person 
must not only be given the right to an at- 
torney—a ruling which already is a require- 
ment in California—but went on to rule 
that a policeman, before he can interview a 

ted criminal, must tell the suspect 
that he does not have to make any state- 
ment, that anything he says may be used 
against him in court, and that he has a 
right to an attorney. 
” EXPRESSES CONCERN 

“Few criminals have much to say to the 
police after that. 

“We are prevented from getting a state- 
ment from the one person who knows most 
about the crime, the one who committed it. 
It is interesting to note that a New York 
court decided just the opposite from the 
California court, and did not expand the 
Federal case.” 

Reference also was made by Speck to cases 
in the “searches and seizures” category— 
including the 1952 Rochlin case, in which 
the U.S. court excoriated the police for 
brutal conduct. 

DEFENDANT RELEASED 

“When deputy sheriffs observed a sus- 
pected narcotics addict swallow several cap- 
sules of what appeared to be narcotics, they 
took him to a hospital and had a doctor in- 
troduce an emetic into his stomach so that 
he vomited the narcotic morphine,” Speck 
sald. 

“These police were called lawless and the 
defendant was released at once. Then in 
1957, in the Supreme Court case of Breith- 
aupt v. Abrams, the Court held that the 
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taking of blood by a doctor on request of 
the police was perfectly all right, and that 
there was no violation of the 4th, 5th, or 
14th amendments of the Constitution.” 

Speck further discussed cases involving the 
“exclusionary rule“ reference to searches 
and setzures.“ 

FAIRNESS FAVORED 


In all cases where a defendant can show 
that the police in obtaining evidence did not 
strictly follow the procedural rules, the evi- 
dence cannot be considered by the court, 
and must be returned to the defendant no 
matter how incriminating it is. 

“Many persons, while concerned over 
these and other increased judicial advan- 
tages to criminals, still feel that there is 
justification for the newer rule so that the 
ultimate in fairness can be shown persons 
accused of crimes. 

“Many of these persons, I am sure, are not 
aware of an inconsistency in the position of 
the courts.” 


INTRODUCED BY MORRISON 


“Although the appearance of a technical 
mistake in procedure by a police officer is 
reason for excluding the evidence and releas- 
ing a criminal, a person who is not a police- 
man can act contrary to the courts’ exclu- 
sionary rules in violation of so-called con- 
stiutional rules regarding search and seizure, 
and the evidence seized by him will be ad- 
missible without question.” 


Caution Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 22, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the perils 
of blockading North Vietnam are so 
great, the Chicago Daily News believes, 
that they should not be risked. 

The paper says it does not believe that 
most Americans consider the circum- 
stances in Vietnam justify such drastic 
measures. It adds: 


Regardless of how well justified Americans 
might feel in forcibly turning back any and 
all North Vietnam bound vessels, the rest 
of the world does not see U.S. security as 
all that closely involved. 

And both Russia and China would be 
forced to regard the blackade as an affront 
and a challenge that they would have to 
defy, or sacrifice face. It would leave them 
no graceful avenue of retreat. 


Because the editotial sheds light on 
this most important issue, I am offering 
it for the Recorp, where my colleagues 
may peruse the article in its entirety: 

[From the Chicago (Ill.) Daily News, 
Mar. 11, 1966] 
PERILS OF A BLOCKADE 


Senator Dmxksen’s reference to the 1962 
Cuban blockade in his argument for block- 
ading North Vietnam calls up uncomfortable 
memories. 

Never has the world been nearer the abyss 
of nuclear war than in those late October 
days of 1962, when a U.S. fleet began halt- 
ing and Cuban-bound ships of any 
registry. Two dozen Russian ships were on 
the way to Cuba, and it was the Kremlin's 
option to avoid contact or plunge ahead in 
defiance, Defiance could have triggered nu- 
clear war. 

Most Americans believed then that the 
peril presented by Soviet missiles on Cuban 
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soll justified the drastic measures taken by 
President Kennedy. 

We do not believe that most Americans 
consider the circumstances in Vietnam 
justify similar drastic measures now. Re- 
gardiess of how well justified Americans 
might feel in forcibly turning back any and 
all North Vietnam-bound vessels, the rest of 
the world does not see U.S. security as all 
that closely involved. And both Russia and 
China would be forced to regard the block- 
ade as an affront and a challenge they would 
have to defy, or sacrifice face. It would leave 
them no graceful avenue of retreat. 

Neither Secretary McNamara nor President 
Johnson believes the situation in Vietnam 
justifies running that kind of risk at this 
time, and we believe they are right. 

For one thing, as McNamara pointed out, 
North Vietnam simply cannot be effectively 
throttled by a sea blockade, any more than 
it can be knocked out by intensified bomb- 
ing of military targets. It has no large in- 
dustries that rely on outside supplies. Its 
army operates on foot or on bicycle as 
handily as by truck, and its main weapons 
are of a size that can be brought in by hand, 
over the China border. 

There is no doubt that an effective block- 
ade would hurt the North Vietnamese and 
their military effort. But it would promptly 
send the war into a new and perilous dimen- 
sion, with consequences that cannot be fore- 
seen. 


Constantino Brumidi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 13, 1966 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Italian Community 
Center, Inc., Union City, N.J. at its 
March meeting, supporting Senate Con- 
current Resolution 70, now under con- 
sideration by the Administration Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 
The resolution would honor the memory 
of Constantino Brumidi, artist of the 
US. Capitol Building. I cherish the 
support of this fine group. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Italian Community Center, 
Inc., a nonpolitical, fraternal, and civic 
corporation of the State of New Jersey, did 
convene in full membership at its beautiful 
headquarters located at 3315-3317 Hudson 
Avenue, Union City, N.J.; and 

Whereas the said Italian Community Cen- 
ter, Inc., is dedicated, among other things, 
to foster and develop the highest ideals of 
American citizenship and cultivate the prin- 
ciples and spirit of charity, justice, and 
brotherly love, and to cultivate and promote 
a spirit of fairplay and good fellowship; and 

Whereas the Honorable PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Democratic Senator, of Illinois, has seen fit 
to introduce certain legislation in this seš- 
sion of the Congress of the United States 
to honor the memory of Constantino 
Brumidi, an artist and sculptor genius, often 
referred to as the Michelangelo of the U.S. 
Capitol Building” in Washington, D.C., by 
placing a bust of said Constantino Brumidi 
in the rotunda of the U.S. Capitol Building 
wherein many of Brumidi’s murals and 
paintings hang and are viewed by millions 
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of visitors, in grateful appreciation for the 
said work of this great genius; and 

Whereas the Italian Community Center, 
Inc., deems it necessary to commend the 
Honorable Pavut H. Dovcias for proposing 
the said legislation to honor and commemo- 
rate Constantino Brumidi; and 

Whereas the Italian Community Center, 
Inc., fully and heartily supports the said pro- 

legislation: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That the said Italian Commu- 
nity Center, Inc., in said full assemblage 
does hereby go on record to fully and whole- 
heartedly support and endorse the proposed 
legislation of honoring and commemorating 
the said Constantino Brumidi as herein 
stated, and said Italian Community Center, 
Inc., does wholeheartedly and appreciatively 
also commend the Honorable Paur H. Dousc- 
Las for so doing: and 

The Itallan Community Center, Inc., fur- 
ther, urges the colleagues of the Honorable 
Paul, H. Dovctas, both in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, to fully support 
and vote “aye” for said legislation, 

CHARLES J. LACARRUBBA, 8 
President. 
DomMInick C. Para, 
Secretary. 


Wildlife Camp ia West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ROBERT c. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Madam 
President, Mr. Irston R. Barnes, chair- 
man, Audubon Naturalist Society, reports 
that the society has under consideration 
a site in West Virginia for establishment 
of a permanent Appalachian Mountain 
Wildlife Camp, a natural history summer 
camp for junior high school youngsters, 

My State of West Virginia welcomes 
the society and its new project and the 
young people who will be camping and 
learning in connection with it. 

An account of the project was pub- 
lished in the March 27 issue of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Post. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
document be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY'VE THE Camp BUT Nor tre SITE 
(By Irston R. Barnes, chairman, Audubon 
Naturalist Soclety) 

An experiment with a natural history sum- 
mer camp for junior high school youngsters 
has proved so successful that the camp is now 
sceking to buy a permanent site. 

The Appalachian Mountain Wildlife Camp 
is different from most summer camps in that 
it is not organized to keep its campers busy 
with sports, games, and the usual round of 
camp activities. Instead it reflects the spirit 
and interests of its founder John Trott, 
teacher at the Burgundy Farm School in 
Alexandria, He operates on the principle that 
children are best entertained when they are 
occupicd with something that fascinates 
them. 

Thus the Wildlife Camp is not even a na- 
ture study camp in the old-fashioned mean- 
Ing of that term. Its approach to nature and 
wildlife is “ecological.” This means that in- 
stead of simply learning to give the names of 
animals and plants and to collect “lists of 
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birds seen in a day,” the campers learn about 
natural communities, They learn how dif- 
ferent forms of life are interdependent. They 
ask not simply what is it,” but why is it in 
this overgrown field and not in the nearby 
woodland. In short, they are discovering 
what different forms of life require for sur- 
vival. 

A typical day at the Wildlife Camp begins 
with an exploratory hike to a stream valley, 
a mountain, an old farm, a pond, or an inter- 
esting bit of woodland. At a leisurely pace 
that permits noticing and Identifying plant- 
life, and taking new items back to camp for 
later identification, the group learns to read 
the landscape, to recognize the “indicators” 
of different types of habitats and to associate 
animals with their particular requirements. 

Man's past and present use of the land- 
Scape provides a basis for appreciating the 
differences between good and bad land-use 
practices. The children become both good 
naturalists and good conservationists be- 
cause they see for themselves Just how it 
is that nature works: Beneficently for those 
that work with it, badly for those that are 
ignorant of It. 

Afternoons are spent in the pursult of the 
individual camper's special project. That 
may be an insect collection, a terrarium, bird- 
banding, making a nature trall, wildlife pho- 
tography, or even buillding a telescope. 

Twice daily the children have an opportu- 
nity to swim. They are encouraged to use 
their free time in reading, individual obser- 
vations, or in writing up their observations. 

John Trott, the founder and director of 
the wildlife camp, is a naturalist, and a wild- 
life photographer, in addition to teaching 
seventh grade at Burgundy Farm. His wife, 
Lee Trott, also a teacher at Burgundy, is in 
charge of the camp's swimming activities. 

The junior staff is made up of their former 
students, who are currently in high school 
or college. All are experienced in the ways 
of the camp and near enough to the campers 
in age to understand and share their en- 
thusiasms and sense of discovery. 

The first 3 years the wildlife camp occu- 
pied a private lodge located some 20 miles 
‘west of Winchester near the Cacapon River. 
Now that the owners again require their 
lodge, the camp has had to set about finding 
other quarters. 

The camp has an option on a 250-acre 
tract near Capon Bridge. It is an ideal site 
in a beautiful mountain cove. It will be 
necessary to build a pond for swimming and 
to erect the camp buildings. A fundraising 
program is now in progress, with the goal 
of having the camp ready for this season. 
If there are delays or setbacks, the camp 
will be looking for temporary quarters. 

The season is divided into three 12-day 
sessions. The costs last year were $150 for 
one session; $280 for any two sessions. The 
ey in extends from late June to the end of 

y. 

In past seasons, the camp has been limited 
to 22 campers. However, in planning the 
new, permanent camp, provision is being 
made to take 28 to 30 campers. 

Any interested prospective campers can se- 
cure further information from the Burgundy 
Farm Country Day School, 3200 Burgundy 
Road, Alexandria, 


The President’s Proposed Tax Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1966 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
Mr. Harry Weaver of WOKE, Charleston, 
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S.C., has written a very perceptive edi- 
torial regarding the President's proposed 
tax increase. In order that my colleagues 
may have the benefit of this editorial, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDITORIAL 
(By Harry C. Weaver) 

The die has been cast, the trial balloon is 
aloft, the Government has primed the Ameri- 
can people for the kill. Will the citizenry 
meekly relinquish their individual freedoms 
and submit themselves in human bondage as 
wards of the welfare state to the planners 
and designers of the Great Society? 

A few days ago, we of WOKE alerted the 
low country to the L.B.J. trial balloon for 
a 5-percent tax increase across the board, 
in personal and corporate catagories. Fly- 
ing hopefully at a great height to match 
the recordbreaking budget and national debt 
the manipulators of the Washington bu- 
Teaucracy have anxiously been waiting for 
reaction from the American people, the tax- 
payers, after their subtle hint“ of a possible 
tax increase to finance the Vietnam war, of 
course, without a single reference to the 
pork barrel and socialistic domestic pro- 
grams destroying our American Republic. 
With little or no resistance from the Amer- 
ican people on the subject of a tax increase 
the stooges of the Great Society machine 
have now announced the “possibility” of a 
5- to J-percent increase in personal and cor- 
porate taxes. What was first a “hinted” 5- 
percent has now become a probable 7-percent 
increase simply because the American citi- 
zenry are too busy feeding the Federal money 
through to take note of this significant 
change. \ 

What has happened to the typically Amer- 
ican expression of protest to Washington 
bureaucrats who want to care for the Amer- 
ican people from the cradle to the grave in 
order to sustain and expand the Government 
bureaucracy and its control over the lives 
and habits of American citizens and tax- 
payers? How many citizens realize that to- 
day they are all but in the cruel grasp of 
domineering, socialistic government hands? 
How many taxpayers today are aware of the 
pending legislation in the U.S. Congress that 
could utterly destroy the private enterprise 
System of capitalism and replace it with a 
socialistic order compatible to communism? 
How many Americans today care enough 
about their country and our American way 
of life to shove aside some of their social and 
club activities and devote more time to re- 
storing sanity in our Government processes? 
How many of us remember the bitter truth 
that what the Federal Government gives it 
must first take away? 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens, who is better 
known by his pen name of Mark Twain, said 
many decades ago that “it is by the goodness 
of God that in our country we have these 
unspeakably precious things: freedom of 
Speech, freedom of conscience, and the pru- 
dence never to practice either of them.” 

We of WOKE hope that the citizens of the 
low country and South Carolina will ear- 
Nestly and soberly take stock of what is go- 
ing on in Washington and how their elected 
Members of Congress are voting on matters 
of vital interest to their country and their 
Personal security, financial or otherwise. We 
do not need an increase in personal or 
corporate taxes. We need a cut in domestic 
and foreign giveaway programs. We have 
no business subsidizing and feeding India, 
Russia, China, Cuba, and the rest of the so- 
Clalistic, communistic world. We need to 
defeat these enemies of freedom, peace, and 
security in the world and destroy commu- 
nism in all its evil, materialistic, atheistic, 
form of ruthless tyranny. 
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The trial balloon for more taxes and 
greater Government control of citizens and 
American private enterprise alike is flying 
gaily and the puppets of the Great Society 
are eagerly poised for the Government kill. 
How will the taxpayers react to this latest 
onslaught? We hope with a great chorus of 
protests to our congressional delegation and 
firm instructions to them to defeat any 
legislation for tax increases but we must re- 
call the old proverb thta "Indecision is the 
graveyard of good intentions.“ 


Easter Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 13, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Madam 
President, the great message of hope 
which is renewed with each Easter sea- 
son has been expressively stated in the 
April 10 editorial published in the Her- 
ald-Advertiser of Huntington, W. Va. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
newspaper article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is Gop DEAD? 

Is God dead? 

Only to those who deny him. 

Only in the minds of people who require 
that the proof of a thesis be laid in their 
hands, so that it can be touched and ex- 
amined. K 

Only for the poseur or sophisticate who 
assumes that he is p ding something 
new in an argument that is as old as the 


ages. 

Only for the fringe of recent doubters 
who are afraid that He is dead, and for the 
fringe of troubled atheists who are afraid 
that He is not. 

On this day—the anniversary of Jesus 
Christ’s resurrection—it would be well to 
recall that He was mankind's only real link 
with the God that all of mankind has 
yearned to know since the beginnings of 
recorded history. 

The faiths have been many, and they still 
are, but in their own individual way they 
have proclaimed the need to believe in some 
force beyond man’s ken. Mythology. may 
today seem primitive, but in its time it was 
sincere and in its own way it was devout. 

Jesus himself told his Apostles: The king- 
dom of God is within you.” 

The theologians may argue, the skeptics 
may demand proof, the preachers may write 
learned and sincere sermons, But none will 
ever say it better or in fewer words. 

The mother tells the child who asks where 
God lives: “God is everywhere.” It is a con- 
cept of faith and there are no systems of 
weights and measures, no electronic com- 
puters, no nuclear physicists or other learned 
men that can even so much as measure faith, 

If faith is rooted in an idealistic, man- 
resembling manifestation, or in the continu- 
ing and inscrutable force which man calls 
nature, or in the inner dedication to noble 
and honorable purposes which seems to be 
at the tap root of Jesus’ admonition that 
“The kingdom of God is within you,” the 
distinctions are less important than the 
similarities. 

God is not dead as long as there is love 
and compassion and kindness and charity 
in the world. Not as long as a single man 
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has faith. Not as long as Jesus Christ is 
honored and His deeds remembered. 

There are no pills to reinforce faith. No 
nostrum is known that will help to drive 
away the doubts and the fears that assail 
modern man as he probes toward the inner 
secrets of life. 

But remember this: The greatest of theo- 
logians, living and dead, and the most knowl- 
edgeable men in special fields relating to our 
mysterious universe haye no secret answers 
to the basic questions. 

Even the creation of life in a sterile test 
tube does not endow that primitive matter 
with a soul, or a conscience, or the power 
of faith. 

Is God dead? 

Not for those who belleve. 


Langdon P. Marvin, Jr., Nominated for 
Harvard Board of Overseers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 28, 1966 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Langdon 
Parker Marvin, Jr., the elected first 
marshal of the Harvard 25th reunion 
class of 1941, has just been officially 
nominated by popular petitions for the 
board of overseers of Harvard College. 
In fact, the nominating petitions, or 
“certificates” as the overseers’ secretary 
still calls them, for my old friend and 
consultant Mr. Marvin, are the largest in 
the 330-year history of Harvard. 

Beginning next week some 90,000 
Harvard alumni will receive ballots in 
the mail, and have the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of voting for 6 new Harvard 
overseers. By law, ultimate responsi- 
bility for the government of Harvard 
rests with the voting alumni. The more 
alumni who vote, the more their voices 
will be heard in shaping the future of 
Harvard University. 

Last year only one out of three Harvard 
alumni cast their ballots by mail; this 
year an increase in voting may well oc- 
cur, which would be healthy for Harvard 
and her sons, 

As a former student at the Harvard 
Law School, I can say to those, few I 
hope, alumni of the Harvard Law School, 
Harvard Business School, the Harvard 
School of Education, the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, the Harvard 
Medical School, and the many other im- 
portant graduate schools not to be misled 
by the title of the offices appearing on 
the ballots as overseers of Harvard 
“College” into thinking the election ap- 
plies only to the college and does not 
affect them. It does, because the historic 
and not yet updated title disguises the 
fact that, as the Harvard University 
official publication states: Their—the 
Overseers’—authority extends over all 
departments of the present university.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have known Mr. Lang- 
don P. Marvin, Jr., for many years. The 
time, energy, and sacrifices he has made 
and intends to make for Harvard are ex- 
tensive, and his qualifications are im- 
pressive. 
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For 3 years Don Marvin worked at no 
compensation for his godfather, the late 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

As many of us know, he was a consul- 
tant and adviser to the late President 
John F. Kennedy for 14 years. 

So he had the unusual experience of 
serving two of our great Presidents. 

Don Marvin has been a consultant and 
adviser to me and other Congressmen 
and U.S. Senators for over 10 years, and, 
as I have said, to my colleagues in Con- 
gress and to three Presidents of the 
United States, he has never given me an 
inaccurate statement or unsound piece 
of research information. He has helped 
save the American taxpayers some $34 
million per year by devising the reform 
to separate the hidden airline subsidies 
from payments for carrying the mail, a 
reform backed by the bipartisan Hoover 
Committee on Reorganization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the Postal Affairs Task Force 
which he served at no compensation, 
drafted by him for then Democratic Con- 
gressman John F. Kennedy and Repub- 
lican Congressman John W. Heselton of 
Massachusetts, endorsed by the Post- 
master General of both the Democratic— 
Truman—and Republican—Elsenhow- 
er—administrations, the National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers and other 
postal unions, the AFL-CIO, U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, veterans groups, three 
Presidents of the United States, and 
finally adopted by both Houses of 
© 


ongress. 

Don Marvin's original blueprint and 
consistent advocacy of airlift prepared- 
ness found favor with both President 
Kennedy and President Johnson, is now 
a billion-dollar item in our Defense De- 
partment budget, and is beginning to en- 
able the United States of America to fly 
two divisions of troops, with their tanks 
and other weapons, almost overnight to 
any part of the world where aggression 
endangers our country. 

Don Marvin was elected for life, by 
classwide ballot, to be first marshal of 
the Harvard class of 1941, now about to 
celebrate its 25th reunion. The class 
of 1941 had the highest war casualty rate 
of any class in Harvard history. And 
that same class is about to present to 
Harvard, in its cumulative gifts, a record 
$1 million at the 25th reunion in June 
1966. Don Marvin's father was an over- 
seer of Harvard for three terms. If ever 
anyone was dedicated, trained, and quali- 
fied to be a good overscer in the interest 
of all the Harvard alumni in all parts 
of the United States of America and the 
world, Don Marvin is. 

Because Mr. Marvin's nomination was 
officially certified by the Harvard Uni- 
versity officials so very recently, and be- 
cause of the recent newspaper blackout 
in Boston, the university’s announce- 
ment of April 4, 1956—reprinted below— 
was not printed in the papers, and it has 
not yet been possible to publish his 
qualifications and the number of his peti- 
tions, so it is only fair that the recent 
letters and official petitions on his behalf 
be printed here for all interested persons 
to see, as signed, in their own way, by 
over 400 distinguished Harvard men: 
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CERTIFICATE FoR NOMINATION 

I hereby sign my name to this certificate 
or petition to the secretary of the board of 
overseers to place Langdon P. Marvin, Jr. 
on the ballot as candidate for an overseer. 

(The following names were signed individ- 
ually to identical postal nominating peti- 
tions, as worded above: ) 

Thomas W. D. Wright, Richard P. Sprague, 
F. Marshall Beringer, John E. Fontaine III. 
Charles C. Marvel, Loring T..Swaim, Lester 
J. Honig, J. Couper Lord, Stanley G. Karson, 
Howard J. Hauss, Thomas Watkins, Jr., 
James J. Doheny, Arnold L. Mayersohn, 
Thomas B. Woolf. 

William R. Deal, Kenneth Young, Elliott 
King Shapira, John E. Reynolds, Robert V. 
McCormick, Darcy Curwan, George Parker 
Wahn, Ralph A. Powers, George Burditt, Leo 
J. Rogers, Peter C. Dammiann, Quinby Tay- 
lor, A. Winton Bigwood, William H. Taylor, 
Jr., George F. Wilson, Roland E. Shaine. 

Howard B. Manahan, P. K. Humpf. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, Volney W. Foster, Harold 
J. Coolidge, Hans Zinsser, Benjamin F, Dill- 
ingham, L. Perry, Jr. 

Henry S. Villard. 

Cass Canfield, Beekman H. Pool, W. B. 
Carusch, Peter C. Brooks, McKinsee Boure. 

William Phillips, Charles H. Stern, John A. 
Holabird, James Higgins, Keith R. Lyman, 
William Minot, Laird H. McAlpin, John 
Hackett. 

Edwin Lakenan Marvin, John M. Roberts 
IV, Orme Wilson, Jr, Edward F. Kilroy, 
David B. Arnold, Jr., Charles D. Burt. 

Roger C. Henselman, William E. C. Eustis, 
Lawrence W. Jones, John H. Bell, Sears 
Jayne. 

Thomas C. Sanders, John C. Carter, 
Cooper, Robert H. Consolmagno, Charles A. 
Wheeler. 

Joseph P. Driscoll, Theodore Shohl, Everett 
A. Grant, Porter D. H. Cole, Guy de Pour- 
tales, John Budlong, Jack M. Perlman, 
Harry S. Hammond, Jr., Pierre Beauregard. 

Henry Owen, James T. Nardin, David S. 
McNamara. 

Mario C. Galassi, William A. Betz, Thomas 
E. Athern, Jr., P. H. Cassidy, Charles S. Bal- 


Martin Kalmanoff, Wilbur Marvin, Paul R. 
Schloerb, Alan F. Arnold, Jr., Francis B. King. 

Prederick L. Ek, Frank Langdon, William G. 
Manson, E. L. Souder, Jr., William L. Stringer, 
Lawrence E. Shulman, Lloyd C. Ahlgren, 
Murray L. Silberstein. 

Porter K. Wheeler, Leo F. Wolking, Morri- 
son Masters, Kenneth N. Trueblood, George 
Ainsworth, Jr., Henry Frenlere. 

Winslow W. Wright. 

Llewellyn Vorley, Paul D. Davis. 

Eugene Keith, Russell Adams Sibley, Paul 
E. Wilson, Harry L. Cooper, George P. 
Manhew. 

John J. Santosusso, James Lindsay Ware, 
Timothy P. Murphy, Frank C. Kirby, Donald 
A. Norton, John Elberfeld. 

H. Bradley Jones. 

Coles H. Phinizy (added by hand: And al- 
though I am prompted to do so by this free 
card, the actual doing is because of my high 
opinion of the man.“) 

Sheridan S. Evans, John W. Finnigan, 
Clayton J. Clawson, Benjamin Myers, Ken- 
neth H. Wilson, Jr., Charles N. Brush, Frank 
Ferdinand, Frederick D. Grant. 

William G. Rees, John H. Coburn, 

Alan D. Jaffee, John M. Finn, Jr., Ralph 
S. Leavitt. 

Julian Hess, William G. Marvin, Jr. 

Charles L. Poor. 

Howard Nemerov, 
Henry Funk. 

William H. Taylor, Jr., Fred R. Sawyer, 
Robert Clurman, Gilbert N. Plass, S. J. Mix- 


Philip Cowin, John 
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ter, Allen Goldmann, Reinhold S. Schumann, 
Harry E. von Bergen. 

Johnson Parker. 

Robert C. Laserte, Eli Freedman, Richard 
M. Haber, Marvin A. Epstein, C. D. Dyer. 

Charles L. Burwell, John D. Eusden, John 
B, Gorst, Gaelen L. Felt, Richard N. Swift, 
William A. Allen, Jr., Anthony Galluccio, 
Richard C. Hayes. 

Elmer E. George, Jr., Eliot Stellar, Dettmar 
W. Jones, L. C. Jones, Jr., Felix Heimburg, L. 
Melvin Grubin. 

W. Donald MeSweeney, 

Malcolm E. Peabody, Jr., 

Schneider, B. S. Lacy. Ir. 

Charles Gilfix, Jr., A. W. Kincade, Jr. 

Patrick Henry, Richard Abernathy, Jr. 

Augustus Thorndike, Jr., Firman A. 
Houghton, George T. Moseley, Irving P. 
Delappe. 

Martin H. Slobodkin, William W. Howe. 

Gerhard G. Thiem (added to petition by 
hand ‘with pleasure“). 

John Bragg, Charles E. Feazel, Melvin H. 
Avergun, Robert D. Forsberg. 

Lester G. Hawkins, Jr., William K. Headley, 
John C. Murphy, Whitman Hobbs, James B. 
Lynch, Jr. 

David Justice, Alfred E. Powell, Donald 
Herbert Keene, Victor Marans, Horace J. 
Bresler, C. D. Howell, John S. Noyes. 

Peter J. Koeniger, Robert B. Loftfield, John 
A. McAuliffe. r 

Lester Theodore Miller, Warren F. Walker, 
Jr., Richard F. Arnold, Robert M. Thomson, 
Alan F. Clifford, Charles Miller, Allan B. 
Ecker, John W. Darr, Jr., Bernard D. Shea, 
Constantine P. Cavarnos. 

Arthur C. Meicr, Johann C. F. Schulz, 
Robert B. Kayser, Jr. 

James J. Gibbons, 

William E. Braden. 

Peter Macgowan, Melvin Richter, Hen- 
dricks Hallett Whitman, John C. Bates, 
W. Allston Flagg, Jr., Bernard J. McMahon. 

Dan E. Flickenger, N. R. Knox, Jr., Arthur 
F. Greenwald, John D. Hoag, Emanuel G. 
Weiss, John B. McCann, William R. Thurston, 
Milton Fransel. 

Daniel J. Melia, John F. Joyce. 

Charles O. Porter, James Southon. 

Maurice S. Cohen, S. R. Jayne, George H. 
Handelman, Stephen V. N. Powelson, Hendrik 
DeKruif, Alvah W. Sulloway. 

Arthur N. Holcombe, Paul C. Washburn, 
Jr., J. Milton Street, Melvin Berg, Gerald M. 
Alter, Stanley Leven. 

Barnard Sachs Straus. 

William B. Ober, Charles E. Feazel, Henry 
E. Weiss, Joseph H. Rudnick, Morton B. 
Braun, James Roland McPherson, Sanford 
Sachs, David M. Romsey, Jr., James A. Mar- 
vin, T. Decker Orr. 

LeBaron R. Briggs 3d, John V. Frank. 

Thomas C. Marvin, Lewis A. Barness, Henry 
Ritter, Jr., David M. Dennis, Gerard H. 
Coster, Jr., Gordon P. McCouch, Newton W. 
Allenbach. J. Paul Racine, Robert J. Korn- 

Robert J. Kornfeld, Donald McVickar, San- 
born Vincent, Wilbur James Gould. 

James E. Meredith, F. Anthony Butler, 
Richard Roclofs, Jr., Fred W. Peel, Jr. 

H. M. Marvin, Hubert C. Nelson, Harry L. 
Clark, Ben B. Johnson, Richard B. Fellows, 
Ely A. Shamieh, Robert S. Ogden. 

David C. Noyes, Jr. 

Kendric N. Marshall. 

James J. Pattee, Payson R. Wolff. 

Edward B. Blizard, William A. Bonner, 
Eugene H. Hoffman, Melvin Pollard, F. A. 
Gilbert, Jack V. Schurman. 

Donald C. Corse, Willlam H. Browning, 

David C. Prince, Jr. 

Nathan Belfer, John Van Lundingham. 

H. Bradley Jones, Melvin H. Freedman, John 
T. Clarke. 

Oscar W. Dillon, Robert B. Stokley, Ed- 
ward P. Wallace, Kwyn Abrahams, 
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William G. Rees, Winthrop Scars, Jr., My- 
ron I. Burnes, Howard H. Crabtree, Charles 
H. Stern, R. Douglas Rumsey, Anson T. Me- 
Cook. 

Rodman Gilder, Jr., Joseph A. Hartman, 
Thomas Matters III. Andrew G. Rosenberger, 
T. E. Sharp, Alfred Lionel Chute, John Grant, 
John O. Felker. 

Rendleton J. Slaughter, Jr., Alan A. Rob- 
erts, Theodore F. Whitmarsh, Richard M. 
Wagner, Melvin Levine, Robert K. Richard- 
son, Morris Earle. 

H. Murray Robinson, Bruce C. Hopper, 
Benson S. Charif, Sanford D. Kimball, Morris 
Yarosh, Howard C. Goodman. 

Earl Marvin, Louis S. Taylor, James H. 
Hodgens, Jr., John B. Grant, David R. Dor- 
man, James H. Jackson. è 

Daniel T. Skinner, Llewellyn C. Jones, Jr., 
Herbert G. Pratt, Frank Langdon, John L. 
Sabine. 

Richard H. Speidel, J. Malcolm Barter, 
Velizar D. Stanoyevich, Murray S. Marvin, 
Da vid L. Barnett, Daniel H. Skinner. 

D. A. Baumhover, Thomas E. Bowman, Wil- 
liam B. Schallek, John 8. Humphrey, Jr. 

Edwin R. Pay. 

Thomas Motley. 

Frederick Keppel, Joseph R. Coolidge, Earl 
Marvin, Richard W. Sullivan, Robert Brim- 
merman, John Hackett. 

Calvin H. Elliott, Edgar C. Leaycraft, John 
E. Murphy, George W. H. Smith, Jr. 

Irving R. M. Panzer, Howard M. Mann, 
Frank L. Hinckley, Jr., Joseph Bernard Spit- 
zer, Arthur Kendall, Jr. 

John F. Donnell, Theodore Whitmarsh, R. 
Dean Smith. 

William F. Ketchum, Ernest H. Hill. 

Fielding L. Logan, Jr. 

J. W. L. Monkman, Max W. Kraus. 

Charles G. K. Warner, Robert E. MacMaster, 
F. L. Rimbach, 

Jay Gould. Philip Kadison. 


New Tonk, N. V., 
March 18, 1966. 

MARTIN H. SLOBODKIN, 

Secretary, Harvard 25th Reunion Classmates 
Nominating Committee, Cambridge, 
Mass.: 

Please accept my signature to the certifi- 
Cate to the secretary of the board of overseers 
of Harvard University to place Langdon P. 
Marvin, Jr., on the ballot as a candidate for 
Overseer. My ballot mailed to you last week 
must have been mislaid in mail. Another 
ballot mailed to you today. 

JOSEPH A. HARTMAN, 
Bachelor of Science, 1941. 
MarcH 7, 1966. 

Mr. LANGDON P. Marvin, JT., 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Don: It gave me a good deal of 
Pleasure to be able recently to support your 
nomination to the board of overseers, I hope 
soon that your friends’ support in that field 
will result in your election. 

With renewed thanks and with best 
regards, 

Sincerely, 
James J. GIBBONS, 
Brigadier General, U.S. Army. 


HARVARD CLASS OF 1941, 
Leominster, Mass., March 31, 1986. 
Fellow Alumni of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education: 

For the first time in the 330 years of Har- 
vard history, enough members of a single 
Class of Harvard College (1941) have legally 
nominated, by petition of over 400 signatures, 
& candidate for the board of overseers of 
Harvard University. The candidate is my 
Classmate, Langdon P. Marvin, Jr. 

Langdon Marvin graduated magna cum 
laude and is a member of the Harvard chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa. The Harvard College 
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class of 1941 elected Marvin first marshal of 
the class for life. 

Since graduation in 1941, he has devoted 
his life to Government service as a decorated 
U.S. Naval Reserve officer throughout World 
War II. a consultant to Congressmen on avia- 
tion and other questions of Government pol- 
icy, personal summer secretary to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt (1938 to 1940), adviser to the 
Hoover Commission, and 15 years as a con- 
sultant and adviser to his personal friend, 
the late President John F. Kennedy (1940). 
He was a major architect of the Kennedy 
billion-dollar program for the construction 
of military freight planes for airlift pre- 
paredness so vital for our defense. Today, 
he continues his service to his country as a 
consultant to Congressmen and Senators as 
president of the Astronautics Research 
Foundation. 

Langdon Marvin, like ourselves, is first and 
foremost an educator. He has been a pro- 
fessor of air transport at Norwich University. 
As research professor of air transport at 
Georgetown University, he conducted a study 
pointed toward his book, “The New Sea.” 
He has published numerous magazine and 
newspaper articles on airlift preparedness, 
economies for taxpayers, and national de- 
fense. Marvin was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the class of 1941 memorial scholar- 
ship in honor of classmates who died for 
their country during World War II. 

The Harvard College class of 1941 had the 
highest casualty rate of any class in any 
war during the 330-year history of Harvard 
University. As we approach our 25th re- 
union, we may also give our university the 
greatest class monetary gift in its history. 
Just as important as all this, we can give 
Harvard one of our dedicated fellow alumni 
to the board of overseers. I hope, fellow 
alumni, that one of your votes for the Har- 
vard board of overseers will be for a fellow 
educator who has helped in our country's 
defense and growth in an age of peril as well 
as space, Langdon Marvin deserves our vote 
as a candidate for the Harvard University 
board of overseers. 

Sincerely. 
Rosert C. Laserre, A.B., AM. T., 
Harvard University, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Press RELEASE, APRIL 4, 
1966 


An additional candidate for election to 
the board of overseers of Harvard University, 
nominated by certificates, has been certified 
by university officials. 

Six new overseers, to be chosen by mall 
ballot of Harvard degree holders, will be 
announced at comimencement, June 16. 

The additional candidate: Langdon P. 
Marvin, Jr., 1941, president of Aviation Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., and consultant to 
Members of Congress and U.S. Senators, of 
Washington, D.C., and New York. 

Twelve graduates of Harvard University 
were nominated in February by the Asso- 
clated Haryard Alumni for the six positions 
on the board of overseers. Mr. Marvin's 
mame now will be included with these in 
the mail ballot submitted to degree holders. 

Harvard's procedures provide for nomina- 
tion of a candidate for the board of over- 
seers by a certificate or certificates signed 
by 200 or more qualified graduates, This 
procedure was followed in the nomination of 
Mr, Marvin. 

Normally, five overseers are elected an- 
nually, each for a 6-year term. This year, 
five will be elected for a 6-year term and one 
will be elected to fill the unexpired term of 
Archibald Cox, 1934, from 1966 to 1968. Mr. 
Cox resigned from the board of overseers 
when he returned to a professorship in the 
Harvard Law School after service as Solicitor 
General of the United States. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or Independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on 1 2555 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Enlightening Editorial on Use of Pacific 
Northwest Excess Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1966 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, some Pa- 
cific Northwest residents are likely to 
make us believe that the entire popu- 
lation in that part of the country would 
rather see 90 million acre-feet of fresh 
water spill annually out of the mouth 
of the Columbia River into the Pacific 
Ocean rather than have part of that 
fresh water used in some other region 
of the country. To the credit of the 
Pacific Northwest, the editor of the New- 
berg, Oreg., Graphic recently said other- 
wise and his editorial was, in turn, com- 
mented on editorially as follows by the 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner on March 
24: 

FRENDS IN OREGON 


With bills in Congress promising a Federal 
survey of all of the water needs of the Pacific 
Southwest, including the semiarid States of 
California and Arizona, it is refreshing to 
note a friendly hand reaching toward this 
area from Oregon. 

The need for more water in the Southwest 
States is not immediate, but planning is 
necessary for possible needs of the future. 
The Columbia River wastes far more than 
150 million acre-feet annually into the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Less than 10 million acre-feet 
of the wasted water from this mighty river 
would satisfy the needs of the entire Pacific 
Southwest, no matter how fast the popula- 
tion grows. 

Here in part is what the Newberg, Oreg. 
Graphic newspaper says in an editorial: 

“It has been estimated that a water flow 
approximate to the Willamette's at Salem 
would give California and Arizona all the 
water they would mecd. Considering the 
Columbia’s volume * * this much water 
would hardly be missed. 

“Biggest danger seems to be to fish life, 
and if this could be solved, we think it 
would be a wonderful scheme to transport 
some of our surplus water to the arid south- 
western regions. 

“After all, the U.S. Constitution forbids 
States to set up barriers against each other. 

“Columbia River water flowing south to 
California and Arizona would be a tremen- 
douse boon 30 the arid eastern Oregon coun- 
try as well. 

“The water situation isn’t going to get 
any better * * * it will get progressively 
worse. We hate to see any area deprived of 
water simply because a few politicians (Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans alike) want to make 
an issue cf it.” 

Our thanks to the fairminded sentiments 
expressed in the Newberg Graphic. The 
Pacific Southwest will require a small 
fraction of the Columbia River's mighty 
wasted flow to make ita deserts bloom and its 
cities grow. All this ares asks is a small 
fraction of surplus water now going to waste. 
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Alcoholism—A Management Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 14, 1966 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, too often 
when we think of the attack on one of the 
great afflictions of mankind—heart dis- 
ease, cancer, stroke, or, in this case, alco- 
holism—our thoughts run only to the 
efforts of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, the great voluntary organiza- 
tions, and the health professions. Im- 
portant as these are, too often overlooked 
are the endeavors of American business. 

American private enterprise is assum- 
ing an increasing role in the fight against 
the Nation’s fourth greatest health 
menace, alcoholism. Indicative of in- 
dustry’s concern with this problem is 
the fact that one-fourth of the top 100 
companies listed in Fortune magazine 
are now conducting or are developing 
alcoholism programs for their employees. 
My bill, the Alcoholism Control Act of 
1966, S. 2834, among other provisions, 
looks to rallying this interest in the anti- 
alcoholism battle. 

Mr. James S. Kemper, Jr., president of 
the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
and other companies of the Kemper In- 
surance group, on April 1 spoke before 
the Los Angeles Rotary Club on what 
industry is doing—and can do—in the 
effort to control alcoholism in this 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the speech of Mr. Kemper. 
Jr., printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALcOHOLIEM—<A MANAGEMENT CHALLENGE 

There's a great deal of talk today about 
something called the Great Society. I am 
going to talk about another kind of society. 
which is not great but tragic—the alcoholic 
society. I am also going to suggest some 
attitudes and actions which we as business- 
men can adopt in our own enlightened self- 
interest to depopulate that tragic society. 
Pirst—a few definitions and a few statistical 
facts. 

When I refer to an “alcoholic” or problem 
drinker I mean a person for whom, as de- 
fined by the National Council on Alcoholism, 
Inc., “drinking has created a continuing 
problem in any important part of his or her 
business life, domestic life, or social life.” 
I do not refer to the regular but moderate 
drinker, or to the fellow who sometimes gets 
drunk and disorderly on Saturday night, or 


When I use the word “alcoholism” or prob- 


lem drinking I am referring to an illness of 

emotional, and spiritual dimensions, 
one has been officially defined by the 
American Medical Association as a progres- 
sive disease having recognized medical 
symptoms. 

According to the average of the estimates 
by the U.S. Public Health Service and other 
authorities, the alcoholic society itself 18 
com: in the United States of at least 
6,500,000 men and women. This group en- 
compasses every stratum of our communi- 
tles, but it is important to note that not 
more than 5 percent of the total represent 
the skid row or derelict type of alcoholio— 
the other 95 percent are people like you and 
me and our friends, relatives, and business 
associates, 

Here is a California figure. In 1960 the 
US. Public Health Service estimated there 
were 623,400 alcoholics in the State of Oall- 
fornia. The figure is certainly higher today. 
In a message to your legislature last year, 
Governor Brown estimated 900,008 alcoholics 
in California, and I would guess this estimate 
to be conservative. So, you see, a sizable 
segment of the alcoholic society is comprised 
of your neighbors. 

Almost one-half of the 6,500,000 alcoholics 


employed alcoholic is married with at least 
two children, own his own home and one or 
two cars, is between 30 and 50 years of age, 
and is earning an income considerably above 
the average applicable to the community in 
which he works. 


Yet this group of employed alcoholics costs 
an estimated 


expensive components of industry's “$2 bil- 
lion hangover.” 

Alcoholics are also expensive to themselves, 
entirely aside from the fact that it costs a 
lot of money to support this addiction. A 
large life insurance company recently esti- 
mated that at age 30 the life expectancy of 
a light drinker is 44 more years while the 
life expectancy of a heavy drinker is only 33 
more years. After making certain reasonable 
salary and retirement pay assumptions, they 
arrived at a “package” total of $102,000 lost 
by the heavy drinker who dies at age 63 
instead of at age 74. 

I think it will be apparent from all of these 
figures that as employers we have a real 
interest in at least that part of the Alooholic 
Society which turns up on our own payrolis; 
and for the average medium and large cor- 
poration this means $ percent of the total 
work force. We have a proper business 
motive for learning something about this 
problem and the part we can play in helping 
to solve it; and this is what I would like to 
talk about today. 

Alcoholism has Keen with us sinée the be- 
ginning of time. It has always been a public 
and private health problem, and in the past 
25 years or so the most effective attempts 
to deal with this problem have been based 
upon the health concept. Recognition of 
the fact that alcoholism is a disease forms 
the working basis of the programs of Alco- 
holics Anonymous, the National Council on 
Alcoholism and its various affiliates, the U.S. 
Public Health Service, the various State 
agencies dealing with alcoholism, the Amer- 
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ican Medical Association, and innumerable 
private experts in this field; yet these groups 
have done little more than to scratch the 
surface of this mammoth problem. 

Somehow all of the truly valiant efforts by 
dedicated people and agencies have failed to 
synthesize the public welfare and private 
self-interest—and without a fusion between 
the humanitarian and practical objectives 
of a program to deal with alcoholism, prog- 
ress has been slow and painful. In fact Iam 
not sure the word “progress” can be applied 
in terms of results to anything that has been 
done thus far, because the growing number 
of sick alcoholics has far surpassed the num- 
ber of those who have found recovery 
through all methods put together. 

However in recent years there have oc- 
curred several dramatic events in the history 
of the war on alcoholism. 

The first was the advent on a broad scale 
of industrial programs for dealing with 
alcoholism as a part of the employer-em- 
ployee relationship in the factory and in the 
office. Among the many leaders in this fleld 
are Du Pont) which says it has more than 
1,000 members of Alcoholics Anonymous on 
its payrolls), Eastman Kodak, Western Elec- 
tric, Consolidated Edison of New York, and 
Pacific Bell Telephone Oo. These programs 
are based on the proven premise that the 
most expensive way to handle an alcoholic 
employee is to fire him, and the most profit- 
able way to handle him is to help him to 
recover. Thus, the necessary fusion of prac- 
tical and humanitarian motives, so com- 
pletely characteristic of social progress under 
a free enterprise system, has at last occurred. 

The second event was the recent decision 

in the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the case of Driver v. Hinnant. Joe Driver, 
a chronic alcoholic with more than 200 prior 
convictions for drunkenness, was convicted 
by a State court for public drunkenness. He 
sought a writ of habeas corpus in the Federal 
court under the 8th and 14th amendments 
to the Constitution, which prohibit the in- 
flicting of “cruel and unusual punishment.” 
He contended that as a chronic alcoholic he 
had a disease and should no more be pun- 
ished for chronic alcoholism than for tuber- 
culosis or insanity. The circuit court granted 
the writ, pointing out that his detention was 
proper only if for the purpose of treatment 
and rehabilitation. 
: This decision for the first time puts a 
hearty stamp of approval by a ranking Fed- 
eral court on the conclusion reached by most 
alcoholism professionals a long time ago— 
that alcoholism is in truth a disease, and 
the alcoholic is a sick person. This cannot 
help but expedite the effort to bring these 
people to a treatment discipline which will 
take them out of the problem and into a 
solution. 

The third event is the sudden interest of 
the Federal Government in a broad, fed- 
erally supported program of research, dem- 
onstration projects, training projects and 
general public education about alcoholism. 
In his message to Congress a month ago 
today on health and education, President 
Johnson included definite recommendations 
for legislation along these lines. Prior to 
that message, Senator Javrrs, of New York, 
with the strong support of Senator MURPHY, 
of California, introduced the Alcoholism 
Control Act of 1966 (S. 2834), carrying out 
a pledge in the 1964 Republican platform 
to develop Federal research and other pro- 
grams to deal with alcoholism. It is a fine 
bill, and Senator Murry ts to be congratu- 
lated for the major role he played in pre- 
paring it. 

I would also like to commend Governor 
Brown for his support of the McAteer-Rum- 
ford-Marks Act, which became effective in 
California last September. This is a well- 
conceived and comprehensive program for 
prevention, treatment, and control of al- 
coholism under guidance of the Director of 
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Public Health. I received a letter from Gov- 
ernor Brown last week about our most recent 
national advertisement on alcoholism, in 
which he says: “Alcoholism can only be 
abated if we in government and industry 
all work together.” I could not agree more 
wholeheartedly. 

With Lyndon Johnson, Jacos JAVITS, 
Grorcr Munrkx, and Pat Brown all headed 
in the same general direction, it would seem 
that alcoholism is just about the most non- 
controversial topic in the United States. 

So, with these recent developments, the 
whole field of alcoholiam as a public health 
problem is passing from the era of stigma 
and struggle to the era of understanding 
and cooperative effort. 

Now I would like to discuss the specific 
experience of our own company, against 
the background of the history I have just 
described. I think you will be more inter- 
ested to hear what one company is doing 
about alcoholism as a management chal- 
lenge than to hear a long list of “do’s and 
don't's.“ 

Several years ago, we began to look for 
some way in which we could play a useful 
role in the battle against alcoholism, and it 
occurred to us that our most useful func- 
tion would be to sponsor and expedite joint 
action between industrial concerns and com- 
munity agencies working in this feld. We 
considered our role to be primarily educa- 
tional and—in order to provide the ab- 
solutely necessary corporate self-interest— 
we defined a campaign against alcoholism as 
an important and proper part of our normal 
loss reduction services to policyholders and 
to the public. 

We established 12 fellowships for occupa- 
tional health nurses and teachers in schools 
of nursing at 5 summer schools on alcohol- 
ism. We studied the problem ourselves 
through a newly established rehabilitation 
services division. Ultimately we produced 
four basic booklets—one addressed to man- 
agement, one to supervisors, one to the fam- 
ily, and the fourth as an actual supervisors’ 
guide for our own organization. We have 
distributed over 360,000 of these booklets. 
About 2½ years ago we took to newspapers, 
magazines, and radio in a ditect appeal to 
employers, urging them to set up, through the 
help of community agencies, their own pro- 
grams for alcoholic employees. i; 

The response to these activities has been 
startling. We have received thousands of 
coupons and letters from individuals, corpo- 
rations, and private and government agencies 
throughout the United States in response to 
our advertisements and mailings. Many of 
the companies who received our booklets and 
other information have sought out 1 of the 
more than 80 local affiliates of the National 
Council on Alcoholism for help in setting up 
programs in their own companies, and many 
others through their personnel and medical 
departments, have established working rela- 
tions with local groups of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, clinics and other agencies. We will 
never be able to measure precisely the results 
of these efforts, but we are confident that 
this particular approach to the problem will 
be fruitful far beyond our original expecta- 
tions, and we expect to continue it. 

At about the same time we began our stud- 
ies of alcoholism from a loss prevention 
standpoint, we began developing a program 
for our own staff of 6,500 employees. First 
we took a partial survey of several major 
units, which, after some interpretive analy- 
sis, convinced us that we had not less than 2 
percent of our total work force in the cate- 
gory of early and middle stage alcoholics, 
Then we started an informal program, with 
no written policy or procedures, but letting 
our employees learn by informal communica- 
tion—in other words, the grapevine—that 
there was counseling and help available for 
staff members who might have a drinking 
problem, and that management would treat 
such matters as health problems. 
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We let this informal program go along for 
about a year until we had gained some ex- 
perience with it. Then, through the work 
of a committee comprised of our organiza- 
tion planning director, personnel manager, 
rehabilitation director, medical director, and 
the staff assistant to the President, we con- 
verted it into a formal program with a 
definite statement of management policy, a 
written guide for the use of our managers 
and supervisors, and a schedule of orienta- 
tion meetings for all our supervisory person- 
nel countrywide. 

As we expected, no sooner had we formal- 
ized the than the “clients” of our 
rehabilitation services director and the con- 
sultants we named in our various field offices 
multiplied severalfold. And, incidentally, 
once the policy and program had been for- 
mally announced, we discovered we had quite 
a sizable group of AA members in the com- 
pany who immediately identified themselves 
and offered to help. 

It has been only a little more than 2 years 
since the formalization of our program, so 
our statistical results are too green to be 
publishable, but based on what we do know 
I can safely make this generalization—that 
we will have an ultimate recovery rate of 
better than 70 percent among those using 
our program. This §s consistent with the 
60 percent to 80 percent recovery rates re- 
ported by other companies with long-estab- 
lished programs, And please understand, we 
are not in the business of treating alcoholics. 
Like most industrial programs, ours relies 
upon referral of the “client” to an appro- 
priate community agency for treatment. 

Today there can be no question but that 
an intelligently administered program for 
problem-drinking employees is definitely in 
the self-interest of any employer. You do 
not have to lose that promising young assist- 
ant vice president or vice president, in whom 
you have invested so many thousands of 
dollars of training and from whom you ex- 
pected so much in the way of future per- 
formance, but whose drinking has unac- 
countably reached such proportions that his 
work has deteriorated and he has become 
an embarrassment to your company. You do 
not have to lose the capable foreman or first- 
line supervisor with 20 years or more of solid 
experience, whose terrible morning hang- 
overs and nipping during work hours have 
caused him to lose the respect and coopera- 
tion of the people he supervises. You do not 
have to lose that efficient secretary, that ex- 
perienced accountant or bookkeper, or that 
personable salesman whose battle with the 
bottle is rapidly them to the point 
where they are unemployable. You can save 
them, and at virtually no cost at all. 

There has been distributed to each of you 
a set of the four booklets we have put out on 
this subject. I suggest that you might take 
them back to the office and have your per- 
sonnel man, office or medical ad- 
viser look them over and give you an evalua- 
tion of the suggestions contained in the 
booklets.” If you decide that a program of 
the type I have described would be a good 
thing for your company, there are several 
places in Los Angeles where you can get fur- 
ther information and help in setting up a 
program. I would particularly recommend 
consultation with Mr. Jim Davidson, execu- 


vard. And you can always write the National 
Council on Alcoholism in New York City 
for detailed information and a description of 
the field services which it provides. 
Finally, I would like to pay deserved trib- 


chairman of its predecessor organiza- 
Angeles Committee on Al- 
coholism, when it was formed 8 years ago. 
I know how hard it is to create public in- 
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There ls a large and growing alcoholic so- 
ciety in the United States, and in California, 
and here in Los Angeles. Half of the mem- 
bers of this tragic society work for you. It 
is in your interest as managers, as well as in 
their interest as human beings, that you 
consider a program for their recovery as a 
management challenge of the highest order. 


L.B.J. Spending Cut Obviously Called For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Diego Union on April 1 editorially ad- 
vised the President of the only real and 
effective means to avoid galloping infla- 
tion as follows: 


Tse CHOICE Is Osviovs—Srenpinc CUT OR 
Tax Boost? 


The administration that gave taxpayers a 
1964 income tax reduction is now leaning 
toward another 5- to 7-percent tax increase 
as a tool to halt inflation. 

It also prefers to ignore the obvious need 
to reduce Government spending on domestic 
programs to insure future availability of 
funds required to win the war in Vietnam. 

Joining the majority of Americans wor- 
ried over increases in retall and wholesale 
price increases, the President says he may 
offer three alternatives aimed at fighting in- 
Hatton: Wage and price controls, a 65 billion 
increase in corporate and income taxes, and 
a $5 to $10 billion cut in sj 

The administration does the great major- 
ity of Americans a disservice by delaying the 
day of fiscal accounting. 

First, it grossly underestimated Defense 
Department needs for Vietnam by $12 billion 
in its $112.8 billion budget, and forced Con- 
gress to make good on this calculated over- 
sight by putting the burden on t to approve 
supplemental funds to continue the war 
effort. 

Secondly, it took advantage of one-time- 
only solutions like the $1.6 billion credit for 
removing silver from coins and a $3.6 billion 
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tax-collections speedup. This added an- 
other $5.2 billion in revenue. 

And now, to halt inflation, the adminis- 
tration is thinking about adding 65 billion 
more to the taxpayers’ burden, still feeling 
the effects of the increased bites for social 
security and medicare taxes imposed 
January 1. 

‘The only logical solution lies in cutting 
back spending by the greatest source of in- 
flatlon in the country—the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. 

Consideration of additional programs in 
the fields of health, education, welfare, man- 
power training, area and regional develop- 
ment of necessity must await the successful 
conclusion of the war effort in Vietnam 

Instead of boosting taxes by 65 billion, 
Congress should again pruning the 62.5 bil- 
lion supplemental appropriations bill, in- 
cluding the $600 million for urban and rural 
aid, $10 million teachers’ corps and $12 mil- 
lion rent subsidies, 

Next it can turn to the $3.8 billion in 
foreign ald requests and the type of budget 
cuts suggested by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Republican minority. 

This will require considerable political 
courage on the Democrat majority’s part, 
but it represents the only logical solution if 
a measure of fiscal responsibility is to be re- 
turned to Washington and the Nation. Any 
further delay is an open invitation to today’s 
inflation to become tomorrow's recession. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 


tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 

(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will Please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
art (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Report on the Feasibility of Establishing 
a Medical School in Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, the State 
of Maine needs a medical school. 
Whether it shall have one or not is cur- 
rently under study by the Legislative 
Research Committee of the Maine State 
Legislature. This study is being con- 
ducted under the direction of the staff 
director of that committee, Dr. John 3. 
Truslow. Recently he made a report to 
the Legislative Research Committee. It 
is a very thorough and interesting re- 
port and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be placed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO THE LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH COM- 
MITTEE ON THE First 5 MONTHS OF A 
STUDY ON THE FEASIBILITY OF ESTABLISH- 
ING A MEDICAL SCHOOL IN MAINE 


(By John B. Truslow, M.D., March 16, 1966) 
INTRODUCTION 


This is a progress report. There are no 
conclusions or recommendations in its text. 
Only five of many aspects of the study have 
been selected for emphasis at this time. 
There is still more data to be studied, 
sources of information and opinion to con- 
sult and parts of the State to see firsthand. 

If I could wish for one accomplishment 
of this midterm report, it would be an in- 
creasing appreciation by all concerned about 
the establishment of a medical school that 
feasibility involves more than academic, pro- 
fessional, and fiscal possibility and likeli- 
hood of setting up and supporting a fully 
accreditable institution. Equally important, 
is whether this most expensive and complex 
of all educational investments will achieve 
what its many enthusiastic supporters so 
genuinely and properly want for this State: 
a substantial and steady increase in the 
number of practicing physicians, nurses, and 
other health personnel and in the quality 
and availability of health services over the 
State. 

Both aspects of feasibility will be em- 
phasized today and will be presented in 
more detail in the final report to the com- 
mittee. : 


PRESENT IMPRESSION 


The feasibility of establishing a medical 
school in Maine in the near future depends 
largely upon the speed and thoroughness 
of efforts which must be made in several 
areas which are fundamental to medical ed- 
ucation and modern medical care. 

Among these areas are: Graduate educa- 
tion in the biological, physical and social 
sciences; professional education in the sev- 
eral hospital centers capable of sustaining 
strong internship and residency 8 
and regional planning to maximize the 
value of a medical school to the practicing 
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profession and ultimately to the citizens of 
Maine 


To these elements so essential to medical 
education, two others might be added which 
relate primarily to recruiting physician- 
graduates to practice in Maine. This is cer- 
tainly the overwhelming presumption of the 
widespread public endorsement of a medical 
school today. In respect to recruitment, 
the importance of elementary and high 
school education as well as of transportation 
cannot be overemphasized. 

In the progress report, each of these sub- 
jects will be discussed briefly, on the basis 
of the studies to date. I must emphasize, 
however, not only the tentative nature of 
some of these observations today, but also the 
fact that another study by the State in the 
field of higher education is presently under- 
way. Its findings and conclusions will nec- 
essarily have an important bearing upon the 
feasibility of a medical school in the near 
future. Nowhere is this more apparent than 
in the field of graduate education. 

I. GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Graduate education is education beyond 
the bachelors degree—it leads to the master 
of doctorate degrees, and it is generally con- 
centrated in a limited area of study. In most 
fields of graduate education, the ultimate 
earned degree is that of doctor of philosophy, 
or Ph. D., in the special subject. It repre- 
sents achievement of a course of training 
over a period of 3 or more years in closest 
association with one or more professors 
throughout that time. This type of educa- 
tion cannot be carried on in large classes. It 
depends upon small discussion groups, indi- 
vidual attention, and a student-faculty ratio 
of not more than 3 to 1. It includes gener- 
ally the accomplishment of research 
and the composition of a thesis which the 
student must defend and discuss for many 
hours—sometimes days—with a select faculty 
committee. 

Graduate education is the door of great- 
est student opportunity. Moreover, it must 
be regarded as this Nation’s most urgent 
and untapped human resource. It is no 
longer merely vital to progress and to the 
advancement of human knowledge; it has 
become a necessity, if the people of the world 
are to benefit from these advances rather 
than be overwhelmed by them. Finally, in 
respect to medical education, graduate edu- 
cation in the arts and sciences related to 
health and disease is absolutely basic. There 
are no two ways about it. 

Modern medicine is based today upon 
human physiology in its broadest sense, and 
upon the study of human behavior. To treat 
a patient intelligently a doctor has to have 
considerable understanding of what can go 
wrong in order to begin to comprehend what 
is wrong and how to find out about it from 
the patient and from the laboratory. Accord- 
ingly a major portion of the medical stu- 
dent's first 2 years is concentrated in the 
basic medical sciences, the study of the na- 
ture of health and disease, and of the extent 
of our current knowledge about them. 

Teachers and scholars of physiology and 
behavior can be assembled as a faculty of 
medicine only in an atmosphere of inquiry— 
of impatience to know more than we know; 
and of colleagues, and of facilities, equip- 
ment and funds to extend the bounds of 
human knowledge. 

The basic sciences associated with medi- 
cine are rooted in the broad fertile fields of 
biology, zoology, chemistry, physics, mathe- 


matics, psychology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology; and they are nourished by exciting 
new disciplines such as genetics, marine biol- 
ogy, nuclear physics, and bioengineering. 
They describe the university base of an ac- 
creditable medical school in 1966. Their 
academic expression is in graduate educa- 
tion, 

What is the picture of graduate education 
in the State of Maine today? 

From 1921 through 1961—a period of 41 
years—976 graduates of colleges in Maine 
earned Ph. D. degrees; but only 3 of them 
in Maine, and these 3 just since the spring 
of 1960. By 1964 total Ph. D.'s earned in 
Maine had grown to 10; ranking us number 
50 among the 51 States and the District of 
Columbia. More were added by the spring 
of 1965, but data from all States are not yet 
available for that year. 

Only 15 years ago, we were not alone 
among the States without programs leading 
to the Ph. D. There were 10 others (includ- 
ing Hawaii and Alaska) at the same level of 
inactivity. 

By 1964, Nevada alone reported no earned 
Ph. D.'s. Alaska’s record showed 14 com- 
pared to our 10; and Idaho 15; South Dakota 
53; Hawaii 58; New Hampshire 70; Montana 
84: Mississippi 158; Arkansas 261; and 
Alabama 425, 

There is action stirring in Maine in many 
areas today, however, and there is leader- 
ship committed to graduate education devel- 
opment—not only because this is a clear 
obligation of a great university, but also be- 
cause graduate education programs are es- 
sential for recruitment of great teachers 
and scientists to the faculty, and for keep- 
ing the good ones we have. 

There is another very practical considera- 
tion as well. A productive and imaginative 
program of graduate education in this State 
is absolutely necessary if Maine is to receive 
our State's ample share of the great Federal 
funds now available in research and develop- 
ment. Very specifically in this field of re- 
search and development, Uncle Sam helps 
only those who first help themselves. We 
have lagged far behind; we have a long way 
to go. Initial expense to the State might 
prove substantial, but it will repay itself 
many times. 

Assuming each State had an obligation to 
provide graduate education opportunities for 
its citizens in proportion to its population of 
college age, Maine’s annual contribution in 
1965 in relation to total U.S. doctorate pro- 
duction would have been 84 doctors of phi- 
losphy, in several major fields. Projecting 
Maine's college age population to 1975, and 
U.S. doctorate production to that same date, 
our obligation should be 175 Ph. D.'s a year, 
only 10 years hence. 

But such an obligation does not rest en- 
tirely on the State university—as it certainly 
never has in the history of our country—and 
there is not only merit it seems to me in the 
philosophy of pooling many available re- 
sources in the State of Maine to meet this 
challenge there are also some very practical 
advantages. 

One of the thoughts developing in my 
mind is the concept of a graduate education 
campus related academically to several insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the area. It 
would be located within 30 minutes of a 

commercial airport on an acreage sufi- 
cient to include several other major units— 
including sites for industrial and govern- 
mental research and development, and 
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ideally the medical school and medical cen- 
ter. Several medical schools are now being 
built at the periphery of metropolitan areas 
adjacent to existing or planned circumferen- 
tial highways. 

Two opportunities just knocking at our 
door are of such great scope and national 
urgency that with appropriate planning and 
ingenuity, they might well be a major stim- 
ulus and financial resource to launch such a 
project—I refer, of course, to the limitless 
challenges of hydrospace and of plant and 
animal biology. 

Study of the oceans is in its relative in- 
fancy today—yet in only 10 years its im- 
plications to the very survival of man have 
become apparent to the leaders of the 
world—and this last frontier is literally at 
the front door of Maine. 

You are probably aware of the fact that 
the Department of Economic Development, 
at the request of the Governor, is making a 
preliminary survey of Maine's potentials in 
the field of hydrospace, or oceanography, 
especially as this applies to the Gulf of 
Maine, pinpointing Maine's strategic posi- 
tion in this new field of science, which has 
implications for developments in almost 
every other scientific discipline. 

Study of plants and animals in their vastly 
expanding significance to human health and 
disease, offers infinite promise of major ad- 
vances along many critical lines. Problems 
of health and nutrition among experimental 
animals are increasingly plaguing the efforts 
of medical investigators today. There ap- 
pear to be substantial increases in the spread 
of diseases between animals and man. Drug 
testing on animals must now be greatly 
expanded, but the problem remains to find 
animals for whom drug effectiveness and drug 
toxicity are most comparable to man. As 
world population, increasingly freed from the 
scourges of flood, famine, and diseases, 
marches perhaps inexorably from some 3 bil- 
lion today to 6 billion by 1985 and 7.5 
billion in the year 2000, will not food be a 
major determinant to any prospects for peace 
at all? 

Where in the world is a better place to 
live and to work on such problems as these 
than the State of Maine with its stimulating 
climate, its freedom from urban pressures, 
its summer-wealth of great scientific minds 
who would prefer to stay here the year 
around—if there were modern facilities and 
equipment, and easy access to the world 
outside? 

How better not only to stem the outmigra- 
tion of brains which has characterized our 
history for so long, but also to call many to 
return and others to come here to live? 

This is more than the brevity I promised 
in respect to graduate education—but there 
is so little chance of an accredited medical 
school in Maine without a major effort in 
this basic area of graduate education. Grad- 
uate education will be a major chapter of the 
higher education study report—and when the 
time comes for specific and detailed recom- 
mendations, I am confident our thinking will 
be along parallel, if not identical lines. 


If, PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The amazing advances of medical knowl- 
edge have over the past 30 years placed an 
increasingly important responsibility upon 
large community hospitals, for advanced and 
for continuous medical education. The at- 
mosphere of inquiry and self-criticism in the 
course of medical education and medical 
practice is neither easily nor inexpensively 
achieved in the busy lives of our practicing 
profession today. Increasingly, those hos- 
pitals with the most notable and valuable 
teaching services over the Nation are 
on two or more full-time faculty members 
charged with inspiring and administering 
educational programs for interns, residents, 
and practicing physicians. Of equal impor- 
tance is their guidance in establishing com- 
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plex diagnostic and treatment centers for the 
benefit of both doctors and patients over a 
considerable regional area. 

In a questionnaire sent to all medical doc- 
tors in Maine—from which there has been a 
remarkable 82-percent there has 
been overwhelming endorsement of a medical 
school “as soon as possible” or “within 10 
years.” It is quite clear that one of the ma- 
jor hopes from such a school would be its 
stimulus to development of regional hospital 
programs in medical education and research. 

Now this might be a very reasonable hope 
if there were at least a few such programs in 
full operation. But several operational pro- 
grams are almost essential to establishment 
of the medical school itself; and there is only 
one worthy of the name in all of Maine 
today. 

In this connection, I am about to explore 
with the staff and governing bodies of sev- 
eral regional hospitals in the State the possi- 
bility of developing a small nucleus of full- 
time faculty whose assignments would in- 
clude house-staff training, clinical programs 
for practicing physicians, and expansion of 
referral services around the regional-hospital 
concept of the heart-cancer-stroke legisla- 
tion which offers such great opportunities for 
medical services in Maine. It must be un- 
derstood that full-time appointees such as 
this may have research interests in either the 
laboratory or the community. But, appro- 
priate space, equipment, job descriptions, and 
salaries can achieve amazing results in just 
a few years, particularly if the State were to 
provide sufficient seed money in the early 
future—which can be matched manifold as 
the years go by. 

A closely related problem still under study 
is the increasing costs of training programs 
for schools of nursing, medical and X-ray 
technology, borne by certain hospitals in the 
State, but financed largely by increased pa- 
tient charges. Rather specific recommenda- 
tions in this whole area are likely to be for- 
mulated over the next few months. 


Lx. REGIONAL PLANNING 


Reference has already been made to the 
subject of regional planning; but it deserves 
a few more specific comments. 

Although the advances of medica] knowl- 
edge have been repeatedly impressed upon 
the public in recent years, there has been 
little said about the stunning impact they 
are having upon some patterns of medical 
practice and upon the philosophy of health 
education and of health services, 

More and more physicians along with the 
general public are concerned about getting 
the benefits of these advances more effective- 
ly to more people. So many of the most im- 
portant developments require expensive 
equipment and complex teamwork skills, 
These can be justified in regional centers. 
They are beyond reason for most communi- 
ties; but the real problem is still how best to 
bring together the patient and these modern 
diagnostic or therapeutic procedures, There 
are human relations in effective health serv- 
ices no less vital than technical skills—and 
the patient referred to the regional center 
must have assurance of prompt and personal 
attention and return to the care of the re- 
ferring physician; while the busy doctor, 
through continuous education and com- 
munication with the regional center staff, 
must have a sense of participation at the 
forefront of advancing knowledge. 

More than any State with which I am 
familiar, Maine has developed a philosophy 
of regional health and medical services and 
as this continues to establish visible patterns 
it cannot fail to have a major influence upon 
the recruitment of physicians to practice in 
the State, and upon the prospects of a medi- 
cal school with really contemporary opera- 
tional policies and a curriculum identified 
with medical practice. 

Opportunity for Maine to achieve national 
leadership in this effort now appears so 
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promising, there are likely to be specific rec- 
ommendations forthcoming in the final 
report. 


The two other subjects to be discussed in 
this report, public education and transpor- 
tation, relate particularly to the better dis- 
tribution of health personnel and health 
services. Many problems in these areas can- 
not—and indeed need not—be ‘completely 
resolved to assure the feasibility of establish- 
ing a medical school in Maine. They have 
implication to a medical school development, 
however; and their resolution at best is a 
long range prospect, So there may be no 
better time than the present to keep think- 
ing about them. 


IV. ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


A few years ago, there was undertaken 
one of the most comprehensive statistical 
studies of American education to ascertain 
(as of the fall of 1963) the numbers of stu- 
dents entering college, by State of high 
school graduation, State of college admis- 
sion, and by type of college and high school, 
for all 50 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. Maine ranked No, 51 in the per- 
centage of high school graduates going on 
to any type of further education. Only 31 
of every 100 high school graduates went on 
to college, junior college, technical or voca- 
tional or professional training. This is a 
figure, of which many of you are fully aware. 

While it is a little risky to combine two 
sets of figures—and very risky to generalize 
from a set of statistics relating to the pro- 
gress of only one age group of students 
through their educational expertence—let's 
take a look at the evidence we do have about 
this class of Maine students graduating from 
high school in the spring of 1963. : 

This same class entered the fifth grade 
in the fall of 1955. Of every 100 in that class 
in 1955 (assuming statewide population sta- 
bility in that age group) 89 entered high 
school in the fall of 1959; 60 graduated in 
the spring of 1963. Only 19 of the original 
100 (statewide only) were enrolled in any 
higher educational experience in the fall of 
1963—about half of the national average. I 
have not yet found studies of college reten- 
tion rates and graduations for further com- 


In order to enter any of the health profes- 
sions today a high school diploma is 
prerequisite. A passing grade on college en- 
trance examinations is increasingly de- 
manded; and the courses themselves (de- 
pending upon the health field) are 1 to 
4 years in college work; and, for medicine, 
osteopathy, dentistry and veterinary medi- 
cine, another 3 to 4 years in profes- 
sional school. 

It is heartening to note the substantial 
progress made in the past 2 years in this 
State in facing up to this problem of quality 
in our elementary schools and high schools. 
Legislative appropriations last year and de- 
partmental leadership and dedication haye 
resulted in notable advances. But Maine's 
relative advances in one biennium can be 
wiped out in the next unless we are prepared 
to face our competitive lag and the awful re- 
sponsibility we haye to our young people. 

All this is related to the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a medical school in Maine not only 
in respect to the equipment of youngsters in 
larger numbers for training in the health 
professions. It is a vital consideration in the 
selection of a Maine community by young 
doctors starting their practice, and in the 
recruitment of a competent medical faculty 
for a medical school, 

A major factor in the decision of these 
highly educated men and women to settle in 
& community today is a school system de- 
signed to encourage and equip their children 
for admission to college. This js a problem 
nationally—and it is severest States of 
relatively low per capita income and rela- 
tively high rural population distribution, 
But when 15 new medical schools are well 
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advanced in their programs of construction 
and operation, and 8 to 10 more are knocking 
at the door to ascertain the likelihood of 
accreditation, and finally, when there are 
today 955 budgeted but unfilled full-time 
faculty positions and by 1975 an estimated 
1,680, Maine’s assets must be well mobilized 
to beat this competition in all critical areas. 
Another of these is transportation. 


V. TRANSPORTATION 


In relation to the world of science, health, 
and education, a modern medical school must 
be located near a commercial airport with 
convenient and frequent access to a major 
center of national and international flights. 

In relation to the public which a medical 
school hospital center will serve, the institu- 
tion must be easily accessible by highway and 
helicopter from population centers, regional 
medical centers, smaller communities, and 
isolated areas. The critical factor in such 
accessibility is time; and in this connection 
I want to make two or three assertions which 
represent, I believe, the best contemporary 
thinking about the increasing importance of 
health considerations in the planning of new 
roads and the improvement of others. 

Even in crowded metropolitan centers to- 
day it is virtually impossible to plan health 
and medical services which, for a majority of 
city residents, are less than half an hour 
from the physician, the emergency ward, or 
the clinic. This is true even though there 
has tended to be a concentration of physi- 
cians in the larger cities and towns. 

Now, half an hour describes a road distance 
between patient and service in smaller towns 
and rural areas of 20 to 25 miles or more, if 
the road is reasonably straight and safe for 
a constant speed. 

The important significance of this may 
best be expressed by quoting the well- 
informed opinion of the president of the 
Academy of General Practice, Dr. Amos N. 
Johnson, of Garland, N.C., a town of 642 
people. Modern medical practice and future 
health services, he has stated many times, 
require a minimum of three physicians in 
a town or cluster of towns. The day of the 
lone practitioner is rapidly disappearing. As 
an earnest to these words, Dr. Johnson, after 
three decades as the lone practitioner in 
Garland has urged his devoted friends and 
patients to start now getting used to travel- 
ing to Clinton some 14 miles away for their 
medical care. 

What has all this to do with a medical 
school in Maine? 

Well, perhaps the most interesting finding 
of the study thus far is the remarkable cor- 
relation of population, physicians and hos- 
pital beds at this time. This will undoubt- 
edly surprise many of you, but there are 
fewer than 20,000 of Maine’s 990,000 popula- 
tion today living more than 20 air miles (not 
road miles) from an approved hospital; and 
there are fewer than 50,000 of Maine’s total 
population living more than 20 air miles 
from less than 3 practicing physicians. About 
one-fifth of Maine’s practicing physicians 
are doctors of osteopathy. I have no doubt 
that further analysis of our questionnaires 
will show that considerable numbers of all 
practicing physicians in the small towns and 
isolated communities of Maine are in the 
older age groups. 

What greater effect will a medical school 
in Maine have than medical schools else- 
where in New England upon the maintenance 
and strengthening of this pattern of distri- 
bution, unless efforts are also made to think 
of highways to hospitals and to regional 
medical centers? What an opportunity this 
would make possible for a truly modern 
medical school to serve the practicing pro- 
fession and people of the State, while train- 
ing new generations to serve and to settle 
in areas they know will be served by the best 
in modern medicine. 

In summary, it seems to me the challenges 
facing this State are great, and in many ways 
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unique. I believe the timing for an accredi- 
table medical school rests in the hands of 
these who accept these challenges, but will 
put first things first. I sincerely hope that 
our further studies and final report will 
prove helpful to deliberations which I am 
confident will result in wise decisions for 
Maine. 


Attention All Farmers and Rural 
Businessmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, this appeal 
by the NFO to the President is worth 
reading: 

From the Bowling Green (Ohio) Daily Sen- 
tinel-Tribune, Apr. 16, 1966] 
ATTENTION ALL FARMERS AND RURAL BUSINESS- 
MEN 


Recent statements made by the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers to the 
President, and steps taken by the Secretary 
of Commerce concerning the exports of hides 
and by the Secretary of Defense in ordering 
restrictions on the buying of certain food 
items for the Armed Forces, point to the de- 
velopment of a Government policy to use 
governmental pressure to keep farm prices 
low. : 
Statements made by other high Govern- 
ment officials, including the President him- 
self, indicate a growing acceptance for such 
a policy. 

The Council of Economic Advisers to the 
President has for some time seemed unaware 
of the need for realistic and fair farm prices. 
Everyone recognizes that runaway inflation 
would be detrimental to the entire Nation. 
But as long as the rest of the economy con- 
tinues to expand and the prices of all other 
commodities continue to rise in a growing 
prosperity, it is unfair for public opinion to 
be swayed against farmers in an effort to 
keep farm prices low. 

Even though the prices paid to farmers for 
some farm commodities have risen in recent 
months, farm income still lags behind the 
rest of the economy. It is unfair when the 
first rise in farm prices in a long time brings 
forth statements blaming farm price levels 
as the cause of the high cost of living. 

Realistic and fair farm prices are of vital 
importance to the welfare and future of the 
farmers and of the rural businessmen. We 
must not let public opinion be swayed 
against farmers and rural America without 
letting our voices be heard. This all points 
out that farmers can depend only upon 
themselves and that they must unite and 
bargain collectively under the NFO in order 
to get and maintain realistic and fair farm 
prices. 

But, at the same time, we must be certain 
that the public is correctly informed of the 
necessity of realistic and fair farm prices. 
Food is still the best buy in America. One 
hour's wages will buy more food than ever 
before in the history of our country. The 
per capita income of farmers last year was 
only 63 percent of the per capita income of 
the nonfarm population. 

The statements of leaders are not enough 
in this case. Individual letters to the Presi- 
dent explaining the problems of rural Amer- 
ica and the necessity of realistic and fair 
farm prices should be written immediately. 
No one else can speak for you on this mat- 
ter. You must speak for yourself. Let your 
voice be heard. If your voice is heard loud 
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enough then governmental attitude will be 
changed. Let it be known that farmers and 
rural America are still alive and can be 
heard. Write President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
the White House, Washington, D.C. 

Woop County NFO. 


German Steel Plant for Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, IR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I was greatly concerned by the recent 
action of the German Government in of- 
ficially guaranteeing the financing of 
steel facilities for Communist China— 
this, despite the fact that 250,000 Amer- 
icans are standing guard to protect West 
Germany. A 

I am greatly concerned, too, that our 
own Government has made no official 
protest, despite the fact that a major 
part of the war materials killing Ameri- 
cans in Vietnam are being supplied by 
Red China. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and article entitled “Huge German Steel 
Plant for Red China,” by Holmes Alex- 
ander, as published in the Lynchburg, 
Va., News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUGE GERMAN STEEL PLANT FOR Rep CHINA 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

Wasuincton—Dr. W. A. Menne, a West 
German industrialist and politician, is a 
heavy-set, bespectacled, gruff and arbitrary 
personality who, 20-some years ago, might 
well have served as a cartoonist’s model for 
a Herrenvolk arms manufacturer—a mer- 
chant of death. 

He arrived recently in Washington in some- 
what that capacity, despite the fact that a 
high-frequency word in his conversation was 
“peace.” Dr, Menne was here to tell the 
State and Commerce Departments, and later 
the press, why his country was the leader in 
a European consortium to build a $150 m- 
lion steel enterprise in Red China, 

Right away he began to explain that the 
steel products which the rolling mills would 
produce were “peaceful” goods, that they 
would not increase China's steel capacity at 
all, that it was the consortium’s desire for 
the Chinese Communists to have a “higher 
living standard“ and that if German mer- 
chants and government hadn't done this 
“somebody else would have.” 

In order to keep the “peace” theme rolling, 
and to dub in some humanitarian and loyal- 
ist overtones, Dr. Menne declared that the 
German Federal Republic had just opened a 
world-wide peace offensive“ the first that 
his country had ever undertaken. West 
Germany, he said, was sending ambulances 
and medical supplies to South Vietnam. 
Naturally, he declared, if the United States 
were in a “formal war” In southeast Asia his 
country “would do as much as you are doing 
for us.” 

What we're doing, and have done for 
many years, to protect West Germany from 
Communist aggression is to station five 
American divisions there. During that 
period, we've also been fighting communism 
both in Korea and Vietnam, to say nothing 
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of running the Berlin blockade and patrol- 
ling the Formosa Strait. 

Under the circumstances it didn't make 
very good listening to hear this trader with 
Red China and member of the Bonn parlia- 
ment explain how harmless the steel prod- 
ucts of the European-financed rolling mills 
were going to be in China. The sheet metal 
they make, you see, he said, are 10-millimeter 
gage and really intended to be processed into 
food cans and automobile fenders. They 
might make Red Chinese Army jeeps and 
maybe soldier helmets, but they'd never be 
any good for armor or ships. When some- 
body asked him about bombs, he dismissed 
the question: “I’m not a bombmaker.” 

The picture-réels of history rolled back- 
ward as Dr. Menne talked on. The great 
Krupp factories that armored the Kaiser and 
Der Fuehrer seemed to dance in the lenses 
of his black-rimmed spectacles. The rancid 
small of commercial greed began to permeate 
the air in the smoke-filled room where he 
spoke. Hypocrisy, which has an odor of its 
own, was also there. And one reporter was 
very sorry that there wasn’t a cartoonist to 
do a sketch of this German steelmonger. 

German capital makes up 50 percent of 
the consortium’s investment, but there is 
French, British, Italian, and Swiss money in 
it too. Thus two of the five participating 
nations, Germany and Italy, are former ene- 
mies of World War II whom we quickly for- 
gave and rehabilitated. Two others, Britain 
and France, are former allies in that war 
whom we saved from Hitler and restored to a 
place in the sun. Four out of the five part- 
ners of the steel deal are also our partners in 
NATO, 

“They did not express happiness,” said Dr. 
Menne with heavy Teutonic humor when 
asked how American officials felt about this 
steel-for-communism enterprise. 

It’s a good guess that the American people 
wouldn't “express happiness” either, not with 
these European traders over whom we have 
no control, much less with our own govern- 
ment's passivity in this matter. 

What's a foreign policy for if it can't pre- 
vent allies from supplying steel to our 
enemies? 


De Thomasis Named National Finance 
Director of Young Democratic Clubs of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 22, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr: Speaker, the two- 
party system is essential to our form of 
government, and I am always glad to 
see our young citizens become involved 
in this most important profession. 

I am proud, therefore, to have per- 
mission today to include in the Recorp 
the followin article from the Long 
Island Press announcing the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Louis de Thomasis as na- 
tional director of finance for the Young 
Democratic Club of America. Although 
only 25, Mr. de Thomasis has already 
shown the energy and dedication neces- 
sary for success in our progression, and 
I hope his achievement in being named 
to this national office will inspire more 
young men and women in our Long 
Island area to become active participants 
in their Government. 
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The article follows: 
De THomasis NAMED FINANCE DIRECTOR 


Louis de Thomasis of Westbury has been 
named to the newly created post of national 
finance director for the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America. 

De Thomasis, 25-year-old president of 
Metro-Graphics Inc., Washington, D.C., and 
an executive of Flatlands Inc., Westbury, 
will be in charge of formulating and direct- 
ing a continuing national finance program 
for the YDCA, which has 5,000 local clubs. 

He will coordinate fund-raising projects 
at the national level and serve as liaison with 
the State Young Democratic organizations. 
His brother, Ludwig of Old Bethpage, will as- 
sist him on Long Island and another brother, 
Sylvester, will coordinate in Washington. 

De Thomasis is a graduate of La Salle 
Military Academy, Oakdale, and the George- 
town University School of Foreign Service. 


Does College Financial Aid Discriminate 
Against Women? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘ HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, one of 
the distinguished experts on financial aid 
to students in higher education is Jose- 
phine L. Ferguson of Valparaiso, Ind. 

Mr. Ferguson, who is financial aid di- 
rector for Valparaiso University, at the 
time when my bill for higher education 
assistance, S. 2492, was before the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee in the 88th Con- 
gress, gave excellent witness to the need 
for Federal aid, drawing on her experi- 
ences. She is widely known in educa- 
tional circles, and is presently on leave 
from Valparaiso to serve by appointment 
of the Governor of Indiana as executive 
secretary of the State scholarship com- 
mission. 

Recently, Mrs. Ferguson was one of the 
speakers at the convention of the Amer- 
ican Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, held in Washington. Her address 
discussed “Financial Aid Practices Dis- 
criminating Against Women in Higher 


Education.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the address by Mrs. Fergu- 
son printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINANCIAL Am PRACTICES DISCRIMINATING 
AGAINST WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
(By Josephine L. Ferguson) 

There really is no discrimination against 
women in financial ald and if there is, is it 
really very important? As I've turned this 
question over and over in my thinking during 
the last several years, I've occasionally en- 
countered a likely discussant who is willing 
to express a point of view. I always meet the 
type of reaction I've just mentioned. It is 
exactly this type of lethargy in the minds of 
the American public which permits the 
subtle type of discrimination which does exist 
to continue year after year. I am confident 
that women are discriminated against in the 
distribution of financial aids, and I submit 
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that this discrimination is bad not only for 
the individual members of our society, but 
for the country as a whole. 

Before one can reasonably discuss financial 
aid and women, one has to make certain basic 
assumptions. If we can't start from the 
premise that women should be educated, 
agreement on any deterrent to their educa- 
tion is unimportant. And if we can’t agree 
that the reasons for educating women are 
complex and varied, perhaps aiding them is 
less important, And if we don't recognize a 
continuing need to define the ideal college 
education for women then it is unimportant 
to explore this discussion further. 

One of the authors of Womanpower has 
sald, Almost every utterance on the educa- 
tion of women is likely to express a judg- 
ment—at least by implication on the degree 
to which women resemble or differ from men 
in general intelligence, abilities, and apti- 
tudes, * It should not be surprising, 
therefore, that there has been a continuing 
debate over whether higher education should 
serve primarily the needs and Interests of 
the women as homemakers, as workers, or 
as citizens.” Another question that con- 
fronts us immediately, is whether there are 
differing goals of education for the two sexes. 
Shall the primary emphasis of college educa- 
tion for women be to prepare them for the 
responsibilities in which they essentially dif- 
fer from, or resemble men? Several writers 
on this subject seem to feel that men and 
women go to college for much the same basic 
reasons; because of compelling intellectual 
interests, because of their desire to train for 
a productive adult Ute, because of their in- 
terest in attaining certain social status, be- 
cause of their interest in training in a pro- 
fession, or a basic career, or even because 
they are interested in increased earning 
power. 

College education for women began in the 
United States in 1837 when Oberlin College 
admitted four young women. Vassar, the 
first women's college, was founded 28 years 
later. By the close of the 19th century, 
women comprised one-third of our Nation's 
college and university students. Again, our 
author from Womenpower said, The early 
arguments in opposition took for granted 
the innate inferiority of the female sex and 
represented college education for women as 
a device for undermining the superior status 
of the male. It was contended that open- 
ing men’s colleges to women would ‘femi- 
nize’ the institutions, introduce new courses 
to meet women’s needs and men would be dis- 
couraged from attending existing course like- 
ly to attract women. Some believed that the 
admission of women would encourage im- 
morality, promote early marriages, weaken 
the family by leading the women to ques- 
tion the superior status of the husband.“ “ 
In 1900, when there were 27,000 students 
enrolled in colleges throughout the coun- 
try, 5,200 of these or 19 percent were women. 
This was less than 1 percent of all the Na- 
tion's women, age 22. By 1920, when there 
were 48,000 college students, 16,000 of them 
or 34 percent were women and by 1955, after 
several wars had caused the male population 
in colleges to fluctuate up and down, 36 
percent of the students enrolled in college 
were women. The percentage continues to 
climb. 

During the last several sessions of Con- 
gress, considerable testimony has been of- 
fered to support the proposition that the 
absence of financial support has discouraged 
qualified young people from post-secondary 
education, It was admitted that even though 
it is extremely difficult to separate matters 
of financial need from motivation, no one 
denies that the lack of financial support was 
an important contributing factor. Figures 
offered in the “American High School Stu- 
dent,” issued by the University of Pittsburgh, 
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in 1964, when speaking of the percentages of 
high school graduates who failed to enter 
college, states that of students in the top 
10 percent of aptitude level coming from 
homes of less than a $3,000 income, 10 per- 
cent of the boys and 33 percent of the girls 
failed to go on to college. In the top 25 
percent in aptitude level, and in the same 
low income group, 18 percent of the boys 
and 37 percent of the girls failed to go beyond 
high school“ So, among the so-called dis- 
advantaged students of the country, it would 
appear that the women students are more 
disadvantaged. 

Discriminatory practices working against 
the young women of our country, take many 
shapes and disguises. Some are direct, some 
are subtle, 

In this paper I will speak of financial aid, 
or the lack of it, in its broadest sense, not 
Only in terms of an award of dollars given 
or loaned to a student but also as any poten- 
tial sources of encouragement and support 
that was denied a girl through refusal of an 
award as well as through the permission of 
conditions which prevented the girl's aspira- 
tions. Many of the direct and indirect pro- 
hibitions of attitude and fact which restrain 
young women are interrelated and not oper- 
ating singly, 

First, the attitudes of the general public 
Permit male students to be more favored in 
the distribution of financial aid awards. Sec- 
ond, the attitude of parents of young women 
tend to deemphasize the importance of 
financial planning for the daughter's educa- 
tion and limit her freedom to take advantage 
of opportunities which would otherwise be 
hers. Third, colleges more direct in their 
discriminatory practices—often have planned 
Programs of quotas of financial assistance 
for women. Fourth, a number of the college 
scholarship sponsors, through their emphasis 
on technical training and their requirement 
that students be committed to their indus- 
tries after graduation, withhold the financial 
Opporunities from the women. 

But let's turn to the public as a whole. 
Common attitudes are (1) that the women's 
essential role as a wife and mother does not 
Tequire an education, (2) women’s most 
common employment requires only a tech- 
nical training, (3) education is wasted if not 
sellable directly in the job market, (4) it is 
unfeminine to be too smart, too intellectual, 
(5) women do not have the intellectual abil- 
ity for college, (6) women shouldn't borrow, 
it is all right for men, but women stuck with 
& reverse dowry start marriage with a serious 
handicap, (6) it’s less important for women 
to postpone e until after they have 
completed their education. 

Err Green, speaking in New York at the 
college scholarship service meeting last fall, 
spoke out against such public attitudes when 
she said, “And it seems to me that the reali- 
ties of life, the realities at least of modern 
life in the sixties have not penetrated some 
stereotyped attitudes which perversely cling 
to the idea that women are in less need of 
education and job training-than men, and 
this kind of thinking, it seems to me, ignores 
the fact that one-third of the labor force is 
Composed of women; that three out of five 
of these women workers are married; that 
nearly 3 million mothers with children under 
6 are in the labor force; that 8 out of 10 
girls will have jobs sometime during their 
lives, and ignores, too, the serious manpower 
shortages in the skilled and professional serv- 
ices to which women, nonwhite and white, 
could make an immense contribution 
that 69 percent of the top 25 percent of 
Girls graduating from high schools do not go 
on to college.“ She says further, “Is edu- 
cation to be the mere training of the shoe- 
maker and the tanners and nuclear physi- 
cists, or is it to be for the formation of the 
Complete individual, his curiosity stimulated, 
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his ability fully developed, and his potential 
made clearer and more available to him?" “ 

But how do the parents deny essential 
financial support to the daughter of the 
family? Often it is through attitudes 
which prevail in the home from early child- 
hood as well as through tangible denial. 
Typical among them are that a son’s educa- 
tion is more essential and that no support 
will be available for the daughter. It is 
typical for a father, particularly a laboring 
father, to want something a little better for 
his son than he has had out of his own life 
but the same father often feels that the 
level of education which he attained is good 
enough for his daughter. Then there is a 
type of pressure that builds up simply be- 
cause the family, is less willing to let a girl 
live away from home. Another manifesta- 
tion of this attitude is found in the many 
families who are willing to let a son attend 
the State university while the daughter must 
enroll in a sheltered private tightly con- 
trolled or church campus or even stay home 
and attend the local community college. 
The there is the pressure for the daughter 
to directly or indirectly help maintain and 
support the home. This stems from the 
idea that the daughter, particularly an older 
daughter of the family, has to carry on the 
mother image and assist in the sheltering 
and rearing of the younger children. 

Some families reluctantly permit a daugh- 
ter to begin college, making her ever aware 
of the tremendous strain she is placing on 
the family budget by doing so, taking ad- 
vantage of her somewhat more sympathetic 
appreciation of the financial strains in the 
home, This same family may consider 
higher education for the son to be the birth- 
right, and even expect that same daughter, 
once she has dropped out, to contribute to- 
ward the education of the son. An inter- 
esting statement in the “American Women,” 
says: “Girls” who drop out of school are like- 
ly to do so because they must assume respon- 
sibilities beyond their years either in the 
homes from which they come or in the 
homes of their own. Lack of parental stim- 
ulation often conditions grade school young- 
sters from low-income families to settle for 
less education than thelr abilities warrant 
even before they reach high school. 
Daughters of families that are well able to 
pay for higher education too often see no 
reason for going as far as they could.” “ 

I have said that some of the practices ex- 
erted by colleges in their discriminations, 
are the most direct and most damaging. Be- 
fore you reject my attitude as being one too 
cynical, I would remind you that I come 
from a background of 15 years of direction 
of a financial aid program at a private col- 
lege and am very well acquainted with the 
practices particularly among coeducational 
midwestern colleges of the liberal arts tra- 
dition. 

I have experienced the handing down of 
rulings from a board of directors setting 
quotas on the number of scholarships for 
women, directives to deemphasize awards in 
fields most often entered by women. I have 
tried to accept the reasoning of those who 
restrict the average award to women by hun- 
dreds of dollars less than that going to com- 
parably qualified male students. It seems to 
me that the dominant reasoning of the col- 
leges with such practices, Is as follows: 

The liberal arts college of our country, that 
college was normally having the largest 
scholarship budget, is the same college that 
is fearful of having a disproportionate bal- 
ance of women in its enrollment. This col- 
lege often offering little in the way of tech- 
nical training and programs which attract 
male students in large numbers, and appear- 
ing strongly to the family looking for a 
sheltered environment for their daughter, has 
an ever present struggle to keep a satisfactory 
percentage of men among its enrollment. It's 
most natural for this institution to direct 
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Its funds, which are sometimes limited, to- 
ward the recruitment of the strong male 
candidates. 

This uneven treatment may even extend to 
scholarship renewal policies. In such a case 
the women student once enrolled is subjected 
to more stringent qualifications for renewal 
of the award she was given at the time of en- 
rollment. Secondly, there is the attitude that 
the man becoming the head of the house- 
hold also becomes the more generous alumni. 
Colleges feel that it is the man of the family 
who influences the direction of any contribu- 
tions which the family may make toward the 
support of an alma mater. Third, there Is 
the rationalization that a man does not in- 
terrupt his professional aspirations with fam- 
ily, rearing responsibilities and therefore can 
more quickly distinguish himself profession- 
ally and bring a measure of fame to a college. 

If the college is judged by its alums, the 
more quickly and more surely that alum can 
make an impact on society, the better. While 
I am on the subject of colleges discriminatory 
practices toward women, I should point out 
that there are certainly many exceptions to 
this practice. A more notable one is that of 
colleges whose principal educational goal is 
training in a field which appeals more 
strongly to women. Ball State University, for 
instance, in Indiana, being primarily a teach- , 
er-training Institution, awards 70 percent of 
its scholarships to women and only 30 percent 
to men and has an average award for women 
equal to that given its men. It has about an 
equal enrollment split on campus—650 per- 
cent men and 50 percent women and about 
65 percent of its students are in teacher 
training. The same approximate figures are 
true at Indiana State University—predomi- 
nately a teacher-training institution. Like 
figures are available at programs for nurses’ 
training, and the Like. 

By directing its financial ald resources to- 
ward technical and scientific fields a college 
may, without specifically stating so discrim- 
inate against women, since it appears that 
the offer of scholarship assistance alone will 
not attract a woman into a feld which has 
little interest to her. An editor of “Women 
Power” says: “Financial assistance appears 
to be more Influential with girls where the 
fields in which they would have a major in 
order to secure scholarship ald, are those in 
which college women normally concentrate, 
that is, the liberal arts, the fine arts and 
education.” 7 

One of the most complete and enlightening 
pictures of the domination which the male 
student has over the financial resources of 
the college is found in “Financial Aid to Col- 
lege Student,” 1963-64, a technical report 
completed by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice and edited by Elizabeth W. Haven and 
Robert E. Smith. This study shows that in 
the 1963-64 school year, men received 48,456 
scholarship awards compared to 38,612 given 
to women. Men were the recipients of al- 
most $26 million in these awards as com- 
pared to $14 million going to women. 
And the mean award given a male student 
was $532 as opposed to $370 for the women. 
The editors of this survey say, “When awards 
for men and women are compared, men aver- 
aged $157 more than women in single scholar- 
ship awards and $180 more in packaged ` 
scholarship awards. Men received more of 
the larger awards; and women more of the 
smaller awards. The variance measured by 
the interquartile range shows that the mid- 
dle 50 percent of the men’s awards ranged 
from $239 to $847 and the middle 50 percent 
1 women's awards ranged from 8193 to 

Pa awards for Individuals were sub- 
stantially higher than single awards and, ex- 
cept for loan ald, higher for men than for 
women. For men 47 percent of their pack- 
aged awards were $1,000 or more compared 
with only 30 percent of those of women. 
When awards were classified according to the 
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size of award, higher percentages of awards 
to women than of awards to men were pack- 
aged, except for two categories; ‘less than 
$200’ and 62,600 and over. In the former 
category, the percents were the same; in the 
latter, 72 percent of men's awards of $2,600 
and over were compared with 39 
percent of the women’s awards.” * 

The survey goes on to show that when 
you categorize the practices of the colleges 
of the country according geographic region, 
type of control, size of institution, and other 
factors, the awards going to men ocntinue 
to exceed the awards going to women. For 
instance, in the North Atlantic region, single 
awards to men averaged $634 while single 
awards to women averaged $540. Packaged 
awards to men averaged $1,358 while pack- 
aged awards to women averaged 61.010. 
Single awards going to men in institutions 
of public or State control averaged $369 while 
to women they averaged $300. When pack- 
aged for the same type of institution, men 
received $704 and women $623. And so goes 
the entire study. 

Before departing too far from this discus- 
sion of statistics and comparative figures, it 
should be pointed out that the Federal aid 
program and all of the State aid programs 
with which I am acquainted, definitely pro- 
hibit discrimination on the basis of sex. Sta- 
tistics supplied by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and by State programs seem to bear 
evidence that discrimination, in fact, is ab- 
sent from these p In preparing 
summary statistics Just a few days ago for 
our new scholarship program in Indiana, we 
were startled to discover that out of the first 
1,465 awards recommended to our Commis- 
sion, there were 733 men and 732 women. 

National Defense Education Loan statis- 
tics will show that women have actually 
benefited more than have men. But then it 
does seem that women are always permitted 
to borrow more and this again seems to me 
to be another type of discrimination. 

What, if anything, can be done to reverse 
this discriminatory trend and to remove the 
greater financial barrier which faces the 
young women of ourcountry? Undoubtedly, 
a real awareness of the problem is a first and 
most important step in this direction. I 
was, Of course, much pleased to hear Con- 
gresswoman Green describe her plans to in- 
vestigate this problem. Again, referring to 
her speech before the College Scholarship 
Service last fall, she said, “Now what about 
the admissions practices in coeducational 
institutions? My subcommittee has just 
started a study on this. We are sending out 
questionnaires at the moment to selected 
lists of colleges and universities. 

“Are higher academic standards required 


for young women and young men in gaining 


admission? Is there a policy of arbitrarily 
accepting more men than women; do some 
colleges set an arbitrary ratio; are loans and 
scholarships equally available to a young 
man or a young woman if the academic abil- 
ities are the same?“ A second and very im- 
portant attack on this problem can be played 
by the counselors of the Nation. The high 
school counselor is in a tremendously im- 
portant position to influence a young woman 
to seek out and compete for such financial 
assistance as may be available. Here again, 
the role of the counselors to inform the 
young woman of financial opportunities is so 
interlaced with his function to motivate and 
encourage the young woman that it is difi- 
cult at times to define where the one func- 
tion leaves off and the other starts. 

Mrs. Lois Rice in her article, “Needed: 
Unique Patterns for Educating Women” says, 
“At the same time it is extremely difficult to 
separate finance from motivation, since mod- 
est family financial circumstances can either 
encourage the student to go to college or 
stifle intellectual drives. Further, lack of 
money is often used as a socially acceptable 
excuse for not continuing one's education 
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and sometimes veils the student’s own poor 
motivation, or the parents’ lack of conviction 
that educating their daughter is important. 
It is no easy task then and even a doubtful 
undertaking for the high school counselor or 
teacher, or college dean or admissions officer, 
to attempt to convince a young woman that 
she should postpone fulfillment of her mari- 
tal drives, or to attempt to put marriage into 
meaningful perspectives with the entire life 
cycle.“ 

Eprra GREEN says: “And then, I wonder 
how many times the girls in high school or 
college have been counseled right out of a 
profession of their choice because it has been 
assumed that there were no job opportuni- 
ties or at least time-tested ones in that par- 
ticular area, and, as a result, we have, it 
seems to me, a vicious cycle; I know, in my 
own experience, of Negro friends who were 
advised, in their high school and college 
days, not to take particular courses because 


there would be no jobs available to them 


upon graduation, and it seems to me that, 
today, we are doing the same thing as far as 
women are concerned, and we are still doing 
it as far as minority groups are concerned, 
and then we go on and we say that, few, 
if any women, are appointed because the 
women are not available, they aren't trained 
to fill such positions.” = 

Before I conclude, I would just like to 
point out that for lack of time and effort, I 
have been unable to investigate and discuss 
many of the problems related to this dis- 
cussion, and equally important. It would 
be my hope that this paper would not only 
encourage some meaningful research into 
the direct and indirect and the obvious as 
well as the subtle discriminatory practices 
against women in financial aid, but that we 
might also be able to look into the influence 
which this withheld financial support has 
on the problem of dropouts among female 
students, the problem of women going into 
too few professional flelds, the failure to 
attend graduate school in increased num- 
bers and other important areas. 
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One Man, One Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with the consid- 
eration of the proposed constitutional 
amendment on legislative apportion- 
ment, I should like to call to the atten- 
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tion of our colleagues an editorial which 

appeared in the March 3 issue of the De- 

troit Free Press. The editorial follows: 
“DIRKSENMANDER"” 

To support his amendment that would 
permit States to apportion their lower houses 
on some basis other than one man, one vote. 
Senator Everett DIRKSEN writes that com- 
mittees have been formed in each of the 50 
States. 

There are nine members on the Michigan 
committee—one from the Detroit area 
(Wayne, Oakland, and Macomb Counties) 
which has nearly half the State’s population, 
and eight from the rest of the State. 

The organization, DIRKSEN says, is the 
most widely representative citizens commit- 
tee in the Nation's history.“ Well appor- 
ticned, too. 


U.S. Friends Assist China Economic War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
written by Eliot Janeway, entitled “U.S. 
Friends Assist China Economic War.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 28, 1966] 

U.S. FRENDS Assist CHINA EcOoNoMIC War 
(By Eliot Janeway) 


New Tonk, March 27.—The German-led 
project to endow China with a modern steel 
industry has absolutely no military signifi- 
cance for the present confrontation between 
Washington and Peking in Vietnam. China's 
steel plan is part of a different war. While 
our European friends remain insistently neu- 
tral in our war for the jungles of Vietnam, 
they have lined up on China's side against us 
in the war for the markets of Asia. 

The terms of trade explain the military ir- 
relevance to Vietnam of the Bonn-Peking 
steel project. Long leadtimes are involved 
in activating modern industrial complexes— 
even on domestic jobs. But, in the case of 
the China steel project, the equipment must 
be sent halfway around the world; its engi- 
neering intricacies and sensitivities must be 
made to work on a primitive industrial fron- 
tier; and the machinery and the know-how 
are to come not just from Germany but from 
all over Europe. 

In Europe, inflation is more than the inyi- 
tation to debate that it is in America. There, 
it is a costly reality, and becoming more so 
every day. Inflation takes its toll on effi- 
ciency in a variety of ways. One of them is 
lengthened delivery schedules. Another 18 
higher prices, 

The overworked condition of European in- 
dustry fortifies the judgment that the new 
mill project hasn't a chance of coming on 
stream in time to affect the present struggle 
in Vietnam. But while China can't hedge 
herself against losses of time, the terms of the 
deal insure her against losses of mere money. 
For the mill is to be built for her on her 
credit, which means that by the time the bills 
fall due she'll have plenty of chance to hedge 
herself. Given inflation, as in Europe today, 
it is more profitable to owe than to be owed. 
China has put herself on the profitable side 
of the inflationary divide between creditors 
and debtors, 
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BOTH ENDS AGAINST MIDDLE 

Moreover, China’s power politicians are 
shrewd enough practitioners of the finan- 
cial art to be playing both ends against the 
middie. They are buying on time from coun- 
tries overrun by inflation and, therefore, vul- 
nerable to depreciation of the currency. And 
Europe’s credit terms give China an oppor- 
tunity to conserve her own cash, which she is 
putting into gold on the calculation that de- 
preciation for Europe's paper currencies will 
mean appreciation for gold. 

Such calculations are part and parcel of 
the economic war which the Reds of every 
factional persuasion are waging against the 
West. This war was going on before Viet- 
nam flared up into the issue of issues for 
America. It will go on after Vietnam has 
been settled one way or another. Meanwhile 
China, despite her pitifully underdeveloped 
condition and her scanty resources, is demon- 
strating her determination to play her hand 
on the world economic front as well as in 
Vietnam. 

The steel-building coup she has just pulled 
off in Europe leaves no doubt that her in- 
vestment in global economic power politics is 
paying off. For the steel deal represents a 
breakthrough for China in her bid to emerge 
as a factor in the world economy (which, she 
is not now). 


MEANS CHANGE IN BALANCE 


If in the short run militarily, the German- 
led China steel consortium means nothing for 
Vietnam, in the long run politically and eco- 
nomically its meaning for the changing bal- 
ance of power in the world is omnious. For 
it formalizes our isolation from countries of- 
ficially designated as our allies, which enjoy 
our nominal protection and our very real 
economic and financial favoritism. 

Not only have our efforts to wheel and deal 
troops from our allies met with rebuff; but 
this act of recognition on their part of 
China's future as an industrial power is a 
dramatic and provocative vote of confidence 
in the line she is taking and of no confidence 
in the line we are 8 

As for our Government, it is reduced to 
public exhortation. This is all the more 
ineffective because Bonn did clear the proj- 
ect privately with the State Department. 
Rhetoric is no substitute for jujitsu in re- 

our European friends from reaching 
for a plece of business, or our Russian chal- 
lenges from reaching for a power grab. For 
America, jujistu means using our economic 
and financial strength to develop leverage 
for our forelgn policy. In spite of the pres- 
sure the Vietnam crisis is putting on us to 
do so, we are not yet facing this problem. 


Tale of Federal Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article appeared in the Fremont 
News-Messenger. 

Every Member should read it. 

[From the Fremont (Ohio) News-Messenger, 
Apr. 16, 1966] 

TALE or FEDERAL Economics—GerMans Buy 
7,562 Bonns ror $12,736; UNCLE Sam GETS 
5,570 Back vox $114,500 
WasHIncTon.—The United States sold a 

German firm 7,562 bombs as junk for $12,736 

2 years ago and now, in wartime, is buying 

back 5.570 of them for $114,500, it was 

learned today. 
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The Defense Department provided this in- 
formation in response to questions about the 
transactions which Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara said Thursday indicated no shortage 
of bombs for the Vietnam war. 

McNamara disclosed the repurchase during 
a press conference to answer charges by 
House Republican Leader GERALD R. Forp 
that the war has been shockingly misman- 
aged and hampered by a bomb shortage. 

McNamara denied this, pointing to in- 
creasing tonnages of explosives being dropped 
against the Communists in the southeast 
Asian country. 

Then the Defense Chief mentioned that 
the United States was buying back 750-pound 
bombs from a German firm that bought 
them in 1964 for fertillzer purposes. The 
nitrates of bombs are plant nutrients. 

In response to a question about the bomb 
repurchase, McNamara said with a laugh, 
“Well, I would certainly hope we aren't pay- 
ing more for them than we sold them for.” 

The figures provided today show that the 
United States sold the bombs for $1.70 each 
and now is paying $21 apiece to get them 
back. 

The United States halted production of 
750-pound bombs, favored for most missions 
in South Vietnam, in the mid-1950's after 
the Korean war. Only recently did orders 
go out for renewed production. 

Due to the time required to tool up for 
production, fresh supplies of the 750-pound- 
ers aren't scheduled to be available before 
July, although the Secretary said he believed 
the-timetable can be accelerated. 

The repurchased bombs originally cost $330 
each, the Pentagon said. A similar size today 
costs $440. 

Here is what the Pentagon said in response 
to questions about the deal; 

“In March 1963 authorization was given to 
dispose of some excess 750-pound general 
purpose bombs stored in Europe. 

“In January 1964 and April 1964, 7,562 of 
these excess 750-pound bombs were sold to 
Kaus & Steinhausen Co. of Schweinge, 
Germany. At that time this represented 
about 2 percent of the U.S. supply of 750- 
pound bombs. It was determined that the 
storage space for these bombs.could be bet- 
ter utilized and the money it cost to store 
and maintain them could be better spent. 
This was a year and a half before the B-52˙8⁸ 
began bombing in Vietnam.” 

The reply went on to give the prices. 

McNamara told newsmen Thursday the 
United States presently has 331,000 tons of 
bombs in inventory, including 102,000 stored 
in this country. 

He noted the heavy use of bombs in Viet- 
nam, including “an unprecedented raid” by 
B-52’s against the Mu Gia Pass in North 
Vietnam, and said that in March alone 
200,000 bombs of 250-pound to 1,000-pound 
sizes were dropped. 


Double Standard Is Applicable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial from the Southwest Virginia En- 
terprise of April 12, entitled “Double 
Standard Is Applicable.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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DOUBLE STANDARD Is APPLICABLE 

Senator Harry F. BYRD, In., hit the nail 
squarely on the head in a speech before the 
Lions Club, of Bristol, Friday, when he crit- 
icized the free world trade with Asian Com- 
Taunists while the United States is fighting 
to contain Reds for the protection of the 
free world. The junior Virginia Senator not 
only was duly concerned over the British, 
but of the Western Europe nations, with 
West Germany taking the lead in contract- 
ing to furnish the Red Chinese with supplies 
for a steel plant. ; 

There is an obvious need for many more 
to take as strong a stand as Senator BYRD 
and not merely think, but act to halt this 
dollar-greedy race by those who are suppos- 
edly our friends. 

Bx sald that he voted recently to curtail 
all forms of foreign ald to any country that 
sends supplies to North Vietnam. If such 
an idea was supported—put into action by 
the support of the vast majority of the legis- 
lators, and likewise by the President, the war 
in Vietnam would come to an end much 
sooner. 

After all, thousands of America’s finest 
young men are sacrificing, being wounded, 
and many dying in the jungles of that Asian 
land for the cause of a free world. 

We are far into the night and there is no 
excuse that will meet with the approval of 
most Americans for not taking every step, 
regardless of how drastic to choke the supply 
lines to our enemies—and the enemies of 
free peoples in every part of the globe. 


Pittsburgh’s Three Rivers Arts Festival 
Gets World Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a great satisfaction to see the growth of 
interest in the arts that is so evident 
through the Nation. It is a particular 
satisfaction to see this interest flourish 
in my own city of Pittsburgh. 

For generations, the city of Pittsburgh 
has been a symbol throughout the world 
of American business and industrial 
leadership and success. It has repre- 
sented our matchless material resources, 
our energy, and our productivity. 

And now Pittsburgh is becoming a new 
kind of symbol. In both the free and 
Communist worlds Pittsburgh is coming 
to represent the artistic vitality and suc- 
cess of America. 

The U.S. Information Agency publishes 
the magazine Amerika in Russian and 
Polish and distributes it behind the Iron 
Curtain. Pittsburgh’s annual Three 
Rivers Arts Festival has been chosen as 
an example of the enthusiasm for art 
among Americans of all walks of life. In 
a spectacular color picture story entitled 
“Art in the Golden Triangle’—with 
photographs by Ben Spiegel—the USIA 
magazine Amerika tells of crowds stroll- 
ing between decorative, open-air pa- 
vilions to enjoy the nearly 1,000 paint- 
ings on exhibit at the annual Three 
Rivers Arts Festival. Held in the Golden 
Triangle, a plaza in downtown Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the celebration lends a holi- 
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day air to an area that was once a con- 


ing new buildings tower above green 


parks. 

For 10 days in June these parks are the 
setting for dance, drama, and art shows, 
and music echoes between the office 
buildings. All events are free to the 
public. Financing is provided by in- 
dividuals, foundations, business corpora- 
tions, and city government to back up the 
hard work of 1,500 volunteers. The 
grand scale of the festival typifies the 
lively interest Pittsburgh residents take 
in their city—its looks and its life. 

At the festival professionals and ama- 
teurs alike test their talent before the 
public. Artists, photographers, dancers, 
and musicians living within 110 miles of 
Pittsburgh are eligible to participate. 
Students from nearby schools cap their 
academic year by participating in a wide 
variety of scheduled events. A jazz trio 
takes the stage one night and a sym- 
phonic orchestra the next. Modern 
dance rhythms contrast with the ca- 
dences of classical dramas. But the top 
attractions are the paintings, sculptures, 
and photographs selected by a jury as 
representative of the best work produced 
that year in the Pittsburgh area. 

That is the story that the USIA tells 
with dramatic color photographs—them- 
selves works of art—in the magazine 
Amerika. 


In addition, the U.S. Travel Service, 
with offices throughout the world, is dis- 
tributing a booklet describing the Three 
Rivers Arts Festival and using it to illus- 
trate American interest in the arts. 

Because Americans, as well as citizens 
of other countries, will find Pittsburgh a 
fascinating place to visit, I insert the 
text of the U.S. Travel Service booklet 
at this point in my remarks. 

THREE Rivers Arts Festiva, May 27-June 5, 
1966, PITTSBURGH, Untren STATES or AMER- 
ICA 
Where the Allegheny and Monongahela 

Rivers meet to form the Ohio, a triangle of 

land holds a city which has long been called 

the Gateway to the West. The Gateway: 
rich in architecture, rich in history, rich in 
sun and hills and now, after two centuries 
of industry and high finance, rich in the 
arts. That's where, every spring, Pittsburgh 
creates a “happening” called the Three 

Rivers Arts Festival. The first festival 

happened in 1960. Sponsored by Carnegie 

Institute, home of the world-famous 

Carnegie international art exhibit, it was a 

community project that was different and 

exciting. And it was free. 

The festival has happened every year since. 
During ite 10-day run, more than 125,000 
visitors purchase thousands of dollars worth 
of art and enjoy an impressive variety of 
performing arts. 

About 1,500 volunteers handle the incred- 
ible Job of planning, promoting, and staging 
the festival. All winter long beneath the 
snowcapped roofs of the community, the 
spirit of the Three Rivers Arts Festival grows 
in its spring crescendo. 

The Three Rivers Arts Festival draws 
entries from all interested artists in a 110- 
mile radius of Pittsburgh—an area that 
takes in corners of three States. Artists and 
craftsmen of every kind—painters, sculptors, 


by jurors who themselves have achieved na- 
tional distinction in the art world. 
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Finally, the selected works are hung or 
displayed with exquisite care, Framed and 
matted works are hung outdoors in specially 
designed, weatherproof pavillons. Crafts, 
photographic prints, and Special exhibits are 
shown indoors. 

And the surroundings provided by the 
gleaming Gateway Center buildings—walls 
of aluminum, steel and glass, marble floors, 
fountains, terrazzo stairways, winding walks 
and pedestrian bridges—are an inspired set- 
ting for the festival both day and night. 

From Punch and Judy to Don Juan in 
Hell, from jazz and folk songs to Berlioz and 
Bach, from modern dance in leotards to the 
Slavic costumes of the Tamburitzans, day 
and night, in sunshine and spotlight, the 
performances go on. Band concerts, Choral 
renditions. Woodwinds. (And the wind on 
the rivers.) 

There are demonstrations In crafts. Ex- 
hibitions of batik. Origami. Glass blowing. 
You don’t take anything home from the per- 
formances—except the memory of laughter. 
a heightened emotion, an art technique or 
new perception, or perhaps just the linger- 
ing sound of a melody. But some of the 
impressions of the festival may last all 
summer. 

Visitors who stray from the Three Rivers 
Arts Festival do not have to go far (or stay 
away too long to find other interesting 
things. There is Carnegie Institute itself. 
with its fine permanent collections of art. 
Across the street from the museum is the 
University of Pittsburgh with 17 nationality 
rooms, each decorated authentically in the 
style of a foreign culture. The civic arena, 
with its vast revolving dome, may one even- 
ing shelter an ice show, and the next open 
its doors and roof to light opera. 

Somewhat farther afield, but still within 
easy reach of the city, are such historic and 
scenic spots as: Forts of the American Rev- 
olution—Necessity, Ligonier, Duquesne; Old 
Economy, a German Harmonite communal 
settlement; Pallingwater, one of the architec- 
tural masterpieces of Frank Lloyd Wright; 
Presque Isle, with sandy beaches on one of 
the Great Lakes. And everywhere, a country- 
side that reveals in Its follage—magnolia and 
northern pine—a unique blending of south- 
land with temperate zone. 

Tourist groups may arrange a free, con- 
ducted tour of the festival grounds with a 
qualified member of the Three Rivers Arts 
Festival committee, The Pittsburgh Port 
Authority has package bus tours of the city 
and its environs. 

Of special interest to foreign visitors is the 
hospitality of the Pittsburgh Council for In- 
ternational Visitors. PCIV, at your request, 
will arrange a visit to a Pittsburgh home, 
where you may observe and discuss with con- 
genial hosts aspects of U.S. life which most 
interest you. 

Foreign visitors who are traveling on a 
U.S. Government-sponsored study project 
may arrange for extensive PCIV hospitality. 
Their home visit Includes a meal with a fam- 
ily, sometimes overnight accommodations, a 
PCIV guided tour of Pittsburgh and seminars 
or conferences with specialists in their par- 
ticular field. 

All hospitality, tours, and conferences re- 
quire advance notice to the PCIV office, 1102 
Bruce Hall, 4008 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 15213. 


The Role of Political Parties in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, a new pub- 
lication has just been brought to my at- 
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tention which I believe would be of 
special interest to my colleagues and to 
everyone interested in political science. 
It is the first publication in the “Ameri- 
can ‘Government Studies” series by the 
Institute of Government Research at the 
University of Arizona entitled The Role 
of Political Parties in Congress: A Bibli- 
ography and Research Guide.” 

This very valuable research guide was 
authored by Prof. Charles O. Jones of 
the Department of Government, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, and Dr. Randall B. Rip- 
ley, research associate with the Brook- 
ings Institution. Iam confident it would 
be of great benefit to anyone interested 
in Congress and politics, 


Wall Street Journal Lauds Joint Economic 
Committee Republicans for Stand on 


Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Joint Economic Committee issued its 
annual report on March 17, the minority 
members filed their own views. One of 
the recommendations made in those 
views was that the first defense against 
inflation should be a reduction or deferral ` 
of Federal spending. The minority felt 
that a tax increase could be avoided if 
the administration trimmed spending 
okazy suficient diligence and determina- 

on. 

In an editorial of March 30, the Wall 
Street Journal discusses the prospects 
and problems involved in making ex- 
penditure reductions and praises the Re- 
publican members of the Joint Economic 
Committee for “exposing the diseased 
state of public policy.” I think the edi- 
torial makes a contribution to under- 
standing the need for expenditure con- 
trol and the risks involved in following 
present policies. 

With unanimous consent, I insert the 
editorial, entitled “The Uncuttable 
Growth,” in the Recorp at this point: 

THE UNCUTTABLE GROWTH 

It is symptomatic of today’s economic 
sickness that politicians should even be 
arguing whether to treat inflation with 
higher taxes or reduced Government spend- 
ing; commonsense plainly calls for the latter. 

As it is, though, the administration would 
almost certainly increase taxes before it cut 
domestic outlays. To the credit of the Ro- 
publicans in Congress, and especially those 
on the Joint Economic Committee, they are 
challenging that ill-considered approach. 

The minority Members warn that present 
economic policy is bringing inflation in 1966 
and risks recession in 1967. The aim of 
policy should be a Federal budget surplus 
in fiscal 1967, instead of the projected $1.8 
billion deficit—a smaller batch of red ink, 
it should be emphasized, than is likely to 
emerge in the event. 

“If the administration is unwilling to re- 
duce spending,” the GOP committee report 
says, “an increase in taxes will be neces- 
sary, which would cause economic damage 
itself. Increasing taxes is a less desirable 
Sie e PEPE INA DI OREFDE 
expenditures,” 
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To which we would add that it is not only 
less desirable but also not sure to be effective 
in countering inflation. As we have had oc- 
casion to remark previously, raising taxes 
may merely mean the Government will 
Spend more; in that case the budget deficit 
is not necessarily wiped out, nor is total de- 
mand necessarily reduced. Conversely, Fed- 
eral spending cutbacks are bound to lessen 
the inflationary pressures of demand. 

So what is thought to be so terrible about 
taking the sensible course? 

In the first place, it's a question of atti- 
tude. This administration is carrying the 
political handout obsession to truly impres- 
sive lengths. A dazzling assortment of do- 
mestic programs has been inaugurated or 
proposed, and for most of them the initial 
cost is practically nothing compared with 
what will come. 

According to one estimate, outlays for so- 
called Great Society programs—in health, 
education, welfare, manpower training, area 
and regional development, and the rest— 
will be five times bigger in fiscal 1970 than 
they were in 1965. Although Vietnam has 
deterred the Federal officials from asking for 
as much domestic money in the new budget 
as they would have liked, they evidently 
suffer from an almost congenital Incapacity 
for actual retrenchment. 

And, sure enough, there is a school of 
thought, if that is the word, which contends 
that any serious curtailment of Federal ex- 
penditures is politically impossible. Once 
you start something like the antipoverty 
campaign, it’s suggested, so many politicians 
and administrators (if not the poor them- 
Selves) get involved that the whole thing 
quickly becomes an enormous uncuttable 
octopus. 

We would certainly not deny the polit- 
ical pressures, but it is a pretty frightening 
day for this country if it is really true that 
literally nothing can be done about the Fed- 
eral Government's extreme bout of obesity, 
and we don't believe it is true. It would 
Mean, at the very best, more and more of 
these incredibly mismanaged and wasteful 
undertakings like the poverty business and 
urban renewal that customarily destroys 
without renewing. 

In addition, an endless proliferation of 
projects would promise continuing infia- 
tionary pressure, making what the Republi- 
cans regard as the risk of an ensuing reces- 
sion all the more acute. Not to mention 
that a Central Government growing by such 
leaps must press uncomfortably close on 
traditional political liberties. 

For all these reasons, we find the case for 
lowering spending instead of raising taxes 
an eminently sound one; it would be the 
healthier choice, and in more than economic 
ways. As for its alleged impossibility, all 
that is required is a modicum of political 
courage in Congress. 

Hard-working Americans don't deserve to 
be slapped with a tax boost just because 
their Government refuses to prune its polit- 
ical extravagance. But whatever the up- 
shot, the GOP is doing a public service by 
exposing the diseased state of official policy. 


A Tribute to Mr. David Dubinsky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment made by Mr. George Meany, presi- 
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dent of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Orga- 
nizations on March 17, 1966, in tribute 
to Mr. David Dubinsky on his retirement 
as president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany issued 
the following statement: 

“David Dubinsky has been my warm and 
good friend throughout nearly all my life 
in the trade union movement. Those are 
the words—warm, good, friend—that I think 
best describe this unusual man. 

“All his life has been devoted to helping 
people and he has approached every oppor- 
tunity with an eagerness to do good that has 
been contagious. 

“No one, I suppose will ever completely 
tabulate all the good that David Dubinsky 
achieved in his lifetime and he would be the 
first to say no one should try. For it was 
the deed that always counted with him, not 
the plaudits. 

“I am positive that David Dubinsky will 
never retire from the field he chose in his 
youth—the trade union movement, the 
brotherhood of workers dedicated to helping 
themselves by helping each other. David 
Dubinsky does not need the title of presi- 
dent of the ILGWU to make his impression 
on the trade union movement and on Amer- 
ica. Even without it, there will be a DD.“ 
stamp on the future of American labor.” 


Malcontents Who Refuse To Pay Income 
Taxes Because of War in Vietnam 
Should Be Sent to Prison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the April 
14 issue of the Washington Post carried 
a half-page advertisement signed by 
some 400 people which announced their 
intention to refuse to pay their income 
taxes voluntarily. In that publicity it 
was contended the United States, in our 
opposition to Communist aggression in 
Vietnam and the Dominican Republic, 
was guilty of atrocities against innocent 
civilians. Our actions were compared to 
Russia’s intervention in Hungary, and 
other idiotic accusations were included. 

By way of retaliation these morbid 
misfits declared they would refuse to pay 
their income taxes voluntarily. 

This publicity, attributed to a group 
which includes some well-known pro- 
Communist, bespeaks an unpatriotic and 


» anti-American attitude which could very 


well have been written or dictated from 
Moscow or Peking—or Hanoi. 

These characters, who both boast of 
and abuse freedom, quite obviously pre- 
fer the Communist brand of freedom. 
They talk, write, and preach the Com- 
munist line. It would be interesting to 
know what would happen to these weak- 
lings if they lived in Peking and dared 
publicize views condemning the Red 
Chinese policies of aggression in Viet- 
nam. They would, of course, have their 
heads chopped-off. Yet as Americans, 
smugly hiding behind constitutional 
guarantees, they whine and squaw] like 
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poisoned pups when our Government op- 
poses Communist aggression anywhere in 
the world. , 

There is, however, something to be said 
for these nondescripts who would refuse 
to pay their income taxes. In that way 
they at least expose themselves to our 
penal laws which make each of them sub- 
ject to fines and imprisonment for de- 
liberate refusal to obey the laws of our 
land. Surely the Internal Revenue 
Service and the Department of Justice 
will give them the full treatment they de- 
serve. The Congress and the American 
People will undoubtedly demand that 
every one of these criminals—and that is 
what each will be who thus violates the 
law—will be prosecuted to the full ex- 
tent of the law. 

When that is done our Nation will be 
relieved, at least temporarily, of the pres- 
ence of these bellyaching phonies who 
are obviously quite unhappy with the 
American brand of freedom and democ- 
racy. 


A Small Business Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1966 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
when we are so concerned over the dif- 
ficulties of many small enterprises who 
must compete with huge business com- 
plexes, I feel that the story of one com- 
pany in my constituency might well serve 
as an inspiration to men whose financial 
resources are modest but whose dreams, 
ambitions and human resources are 
great. 

Less than 5 years ago two residents of 
my district, Walter Rein and Edward 
Gross, joined to form a new company. 
They named it Twinco Products, and in 
1962 in a 4,000-square-foot San Fer- 
nando, Calif., factory with two sewing 
machines, these two men embarked in 
one of the most competitive businesses 
in the Nation: the manufacturing of 
ironing board covers. 

In 2 years, this fledgling company, be- 
cause of the high standards it set for 
itself, the quality of its products, an ad- 
herence to giving value that would be 
recognized by the consumer, and service 
welcomed by its distributors, its mer- 
chandising acumen, its bold marketing 
programs and its flair for communica- 
tions, became known in its industry as 
the company to watch. 

Expansion followed expansion. The 
4,000-square-foot plant grew to 6,000 
square feet, then 7,000 square feet. 
Other products were added to its lines 
and then there was an expansion to a 
20,000-square-foot plant. 

Brains were as important to Twinco as 
products, and 2 years ago, Mr. Ernest 
Anderson, another resident of my dis- 
trict, sensing the bright future of the 
company, left his post as one of the top 
executives of a large corporation to be- 
come executive vice president of the 
housewares manufacturer. 
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Soon there was another step forward. 
Twinco moved into its own 50,000-square- 
foot building, one of the most modern 
automated production plants in south- 
ern California. 

While this company was experiencing 
its rapid growth, with all the heavy 
duties and work that this entails, its ex- 
ecutives still had time for community ac- 
tivities and concern. 

All of them are extremely active in 
civic organizations. And it is this con- 
cern for the people of San Fernando, 
where their success is rooted, that brings 
us to this moment. 

For some time now there has been an 
unemployment problem with the women 
of the community, as well as the men. 

To create work was a real necessity. 
And Twinco put its mind to it. It is my 
pleasure to announce that on March 25, 
Twinco Products received its initial con- 
tract for manufacturing trousers for the 
armed services—a contract that will 
bring approximately $500,000 to the San 
Fernando area. 

It is the first supply contract ever 
issued in the city of San Fernando, a city 
that most desperately needed it. 

Over 100 people, many of them now 
unemployed will be immediately added to 
Twinco's working force with an estimated 
200 more in the next few months, 

For some time I have urged business- 
men in my district to compete for De- 
fense Supply Agency contracts. These 
cooperative efforts have been successful. 
The resulting contribution to the econ- 
omy of the San Fernando Valley once 
again demonstrates the value of the 
small businessman to our free enterprise 

society. 


Planning Conference Calls for Mid-Decade 
i Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, it has come to 
my attention that the Atlanta, Ga., Re- 
gion Metropolitan Planning Commission 
in a meeting on March 25, 1966, passed a 
resolution supporting a mid-decade 
census. 

The resolution and the statement ac- 
companying it follow: 

Resolved, That this conference go on record 
as strongly favoring a mid-decade census of 
population and housing. 

We realize that this matter has come up 
frequently in recent years and that certain 
bills have been introduced in the Congress 
to provide for a quinquennial census. The 
need for a population and housing census 
more frequently than every 10 years arises 
from the increasing complexity of our urban 
society and the many programs we are de- 
veloping to help solve our problems. 


The resolution was introduced by Mr. 
George K. Selden, Jr., of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C. It was reported unanimous- 
ly approved by the commission by the 
executive director, Mr, Glenn E. Bennett. 
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Mr. Speaker, I submit that the resolu- 
tion is indicative of a general feeling 
throughout the country that a census of 
its people, who make us the great Nation 
we are, is essential every 5 years. And, 
Mr. Speaker, I encourage action on the 
legislation before us (H.R. 6183) to bring 
about a 5-year census at the earliest 
practicable time. 


The Merchant Marine: Sense Out of Non- 
sense? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1966 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the 
concern of America’s business commu- 
nity was focused this week on the sad 
condition of the Nation’s merchant ma- 
rine. In the lead article of the outstand- 
ing business magazine Forbes the ques- 
tion What is being done about the con- 
dition of our merchant marine?” was 
asked. The article expresses the same 
concern we have heard from every other 
element concerned with this Nation's 
merchant marine affairs: from labor 
leaders, from the press, from shipbuild- 
ers, from importers and exporters, from 
passenger and cargo carriers, from econ- 
omists, and now, from the business com- 
munity. 

The question is being asked, “Where is 
the administration’s leadership in this 
vital matter?” “Can Lyndon Johnson 
make sense out of the nonsense in this 
matter?” “What is this Nation’s mari- 
time policy?” Is the administration go- 
ing to let our merchant marine sink into 
the watery depths before it takes the 
helm of leadership? 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include this article in the Recorp 
at this point for information of Members 
of Congress: 

From Forbes magazine, Apr. 15, 1966] 

THE MERCHANT MARINE: SENSE OUT OF 

4 NONSENSE 

“Tf this industry were a bank,” said one 
Congressman recently, “there’d be a run on 
it.” He spoke with some bitterness, because 
the case for—and a e U.S. mer- 
chant marine is again about to be fought out 
on Capitol Hill. But this time, for a wonder, 
there is a chance of getting some real change. 
And regardless of the precise result, the out- 
come of the battle will have an effect on 
every American business engaged in, or de- 
pendent on, foreign trade. 

Waterborne foreign commerce ran to over 
400 milnon tons, or more than $30 billion 
worth in 1965; that’s a good deal of business. 
Without ships U.S. industry simply couldn’t 
exist in its present form. The United States 
consumes 50 percent of the world’s raw ma- 
terials. It imports almost 100 percent of its 
manganese, better than 80 percent of its 
nickel and aluminum ore. But besides raw 
materials, over $20 billion of 1965's $30 bil- 
lion in foreign commerce was in manufac- 
tured goods such as steel products, machin- 
ery, and consumer goods. Moving those 
goods costs big money—perhaps $1 billion in 
shipping charges. : 

It would seem as though getting even a 
share of that business ought to be profitable, 
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but the merchant marine is as eerie an indus- 
try as the Nation has. Individual companies, 
whether operators—like United States 
Lines—or shipbuilders—like Todd Shipyards 
Corp.—have annual revenues in the hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and their skilled work- 
ers sometimes earn a five-figure yearly wage. 
Yet the industry exists on about $380 mil- 
lion in handouts from the U.S. taxpayer, and 
business gets worse every year. 

SHIPS COST MONEY 


The crux of the Issue at the moment is the 
need for more ships, but there also is the rub. 
Over the years, Congress—acting in its in- 
finite wisdom and listening to the voices of 
some of the most powerful lobbies in Wash- 
ington—has decreed that only ships built in 
U.S. shipyards may fly the American flag. 
But American shipbuilding costs are astro- 
nomically high—often twice as much as in 
foreign yards. 

As an inevitable result, the building of new 
ships in the United States must be sub- 
sidized. The subsidy commonly makes up 
the difference between the cost of building a 
given ship in the United States and building 
it abroad. U.S. costs are so high, say critics 
of U.S. yards, because the yards themselves 
display the twin evils of high labor costs and 
outmoded facilities. And these conditions 
exist, the critics continue, because both man- 
agement and labor know they can pass the 
cost along to the U.S. taxpayer. 

Subsidies to the industry are allocated by 
the Maritime Subsidy Board, a part of the 
Maritime Administration, whose budget 
must be approved by Congress. The Mari- 
time Administration's relatively small (by 
Government standards) budget of $300 to 
$350 million has not changed significantly 
since 1963. (The balance of Government 
handouts to the shipping industry takes the 
form of higher rates paid by the Department 
of Agriculture for shipping U.S. surplus farm 
products, half of which must by law go in 
U.\S.-flag ships.) The obvious result, of 
course, is that while the merchant marine 
needs more and more ships, the Maritime 
Administration authorizes the construction 
of about the same inadequate number each 
year—only 14 in 1966, for example. 

NEW DAY? 

The new hope in the present situation, 
however, is that President Lyndon B. John- 
son obviously intends to do something about 
the U.S. growing transportation problem— 
in the merchant marine as well as 
elsewhere in U.S, transportation. In support 
of that intention, an Interagency Task Force 
on Maritime Policy was established last June 
under the direction of Alan S. Boyd, Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. 
The current struggle over the merchant ma- 
rine’s future is being waged around the task 
force’s recommendations, 

In its report, the task force first considered 
the traditional arguments for subsidizing the 
merchant marine: The need for ships in time 
of war, the necessity for maintaining the in- 
dustry as a vital part of the Nation's 
economy, and the prestige“ of having a 
fiag fleet. 8 

Only the first argument had any validity, 
said the task force. It recommended that 
the size of the fleet needed for war—it didn't 
say war, it said emergency“ should be 
determined by the Defense Department, the 
Office of Emergency Planning and the Office 
of Emergency Transportation. For present 
figures, it suggested 400 general cargo ships, 
100 bulk carriers, and 500 tankers. The 
present fleet has 570 cargo ships, 40 bulk 
cargo ships, 250 tankers, plus 13 passenger 
liners, 450 U.S.-owned ships sailing under 
foreign flags (“flags of convenience,” to avoid 
U.S. taxes and wage scales), and 1,400 more 
laid up in the so-called “mothball fleet.” 

Going further, the task force dismissed 
the “prestige” argument by recommending 
that subsidized U.S. passenger and combi- 
nation (both passenger and cargo) ships be 
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“phased out” at the end of either their con- 
tracts or their useful lives. Ending the 
subsidy on the 13 ships alone 
would save the U.S. taxpayer $330 million 
by 1980. 

On subsidies in general, the task force 
noted that $210 million was paid in 1965 to 
15 US. ship operators to run 310 ships. 
Further, in 1964 these lines received $129 
million for Defense Department 
cargoes, $34 million for Agency for Interna- 
tional Development shipments, $38 million 
for cargoes moved at world rates, and $4 mil- 
lion for moving U.S. surplus food cargoes 
above world rates. (Although subsidized, 
U.S. carriers charge higher rates than world 
rates for surplus food O a ton 
for moving wheat to India, for example, com- 
pared with the world rate of $13.) 

Major task force recommendations on the 
subsidies: 

That the world—for U.S. shippers—be di- 
vided into a set of trading areas on which 
U.S. lines would compete for routes and 
cargoes. This would replace the present 
system of assigned lanes with no competi- 
tion. An average cost-parity would be de- 
termined for each area, but subsidies would 
be paid to each individual operator on the 
basis of revenue—thus giving him an in- 
centive for improved efficiency because he 
could profit from below-average costs. 

Government cargoes for AID, surplus food 
and other (except Defense Department) 
items would be opened to foreign bidding. 

U.S. operators would be allowed to buy 
ships abroad and operate them under the 
American flag. Bids would be obtained from 
both United States and foreign yards, with 
the contract going to the foreign yard if the 
bid were lower than that of the U.S. yard 
plus its allowable subsidy. 

All these recommendations—plus others— 
if carried out over a period of 20 years, rea- 
soned the task force, would reverse the de- 
cline of U.S. tonnage, double the estimated 
number of U.S.-flag carriers, contribute to 
improvement in the balance of payments, 
and save the U.S. taxpayer a cumulative total 
of $2.7 billion, 

ENTER THE INTERESTS 


Now these recommendations alone were 
certainly enough to arouse all the special 
interests that crowd the field. But the task 
force, with a bluntness that courted fool- 
hardiness, filled its report with points to 
offend everybody. Sample: “The task force 
is strongly of the view that if labor and man- 
agement cannot reach agreements which will 
provide industrial stability and continuity 
of service at reasonable cost, all Government 
support for an active, privately owned, U.S. 
fiag merchant marine should be withdrawn.” 

The challenges were not slow in coming. 
Complained John T. Gilbride, president of 
Todd Shipyards Corp.: “While the United 
States is replacing outdated ships at the rate 
of 11 to 13 a year, the Russians are building 
them at 10 times this rate. American ship- 
owners should not be allowed to buy in for- 
eign yards. And the Boyd report is totally 
inadequate in the amount of money it would 
allow for shipbuilding. It should be $800 
million a year.” 

Said Donald F. Wierda, vice president for 
traffic of United States Lines: “What we need 
to do ls to build more ships.” But he differs 
sharply with Gilbride on where they should 
be built. “I don't care where we buy them,” 
he said, “at home or abroad. But when it 
comes to throwing our routes open to compe- 
tition by setting up trading zones—there, 
you're breaking down the whole system.” 

The biggest gun fired at the task force re- 
port came from the public members of the 
Maritime Advisory Committee. The commit- 
tee was set up by President Johnson in 1964 
to try to solve the problems posed by the 
International oremen's Union, which 
at that time was operating its own private 
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foreign policy by refusing to load wheat onto 
ships bound for Russia. 

The “public” members of the committee 
put out a 65-page report to rebut the task 
force's 51-page report. They agreed that the 
merchant marine seemed to be going to hell 
in a leaky dory, but they feared that the 
task force’s trading area suggestion would 
“gamble national assets” on a “radical and 
theoretical approach” which would provide 
“a splendid haven for the predatory profit- 
seeker,” who would abandon less profitable 
routes for richer ones. 

Finally, the public members went along 
with the position of U.S. shipbuilders that 
only vessels built In U.S. yards should be al- 
lowed to sail under the US. flag. The resolu- 
tion of that argument is going to be the key 
to what happens to this Nation's merchant 
marine 


Says a high administration official who has 
the President's ear: “We need more ships, 
but trying to build them here would send 
the Maritime Administration's budget 
through the roof. The recommendation for 
buying abroad is now lying on the Presi- 
dent's desk. If he okays it, then comes the 
problem of getting it through Congress. And 
that could lead to one of the damnedest 
fights you ever saw.” 

Does this mean that the Government's 
efforts to bring sense out of the nonsense of 
present shipping policy are doomed? Not 
necessarily. President Lyndon Johnson feels 
strongly about shipping. Moreover, he has 
shown a willingness to tackle special-interest 
lobbies in other fields, and he puts great 
stock in his role as a representative of the 
whole Nation. However the battle comes out, 
look for maritime policy to stay in the head- 
lines in the months—and years—just ahead. 


Idea Is Praised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the At- 
lanta Journal is one of many newspapers, 
I have noted, which recommends the 
idea of a $300 million foundation to pro- 
mote learning, advance science and en- 
courage research in India. 

The paper states: 

It would be helpful to India to have a 
foundation fostering education and we hope 
the President's plan can be implemented. 
But we hope it is set up along with—and 
not instead of—comprehensive plans to re- 
lieve the hunger pangs of millions of In- 
dians facing starvation. 


The Journal's comments are note- 
worthy and I herewith make its editorial 
available for publication in the RECORD: 

HELP ron INDIA ` 


President Johnson has proposed a $300 
million foundation to promote learning, ad- 
vance science and encourage research in 
India. 

He made the proposal at a White House 
dinner honoring Indira Gandhi, India’s 
Prime Minister who is here on a visit. 

The President suggested that a founda- 
tion similar to the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations be set up to encourage educa- 
tional pursuits. 

And the idea is a good one. Food for 
thought is a worthwhile undertaking. But 
India is faced with a serious food-for-the- 
body problem as well. 


B. FASCELL -> 
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It would be helpful to India to have a 
foundation fostering education and we hope 
the President's plan can be implemented. 
But we hope it is set up along with—and not 
instead of—comprehensive plans to relieve 
the hunger pangs of millions of Indians 
facing starvation. 


My Individual Freedoms Under the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently the Freedom Foundation 
honored two of my young constituents 
by giving them honor certificates for es- 
says they had written on My Individual 
Freedoms Under the Constitution.” I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Members of the outstanding work of 
these two young Americans, Larry Kee- 
fauver and Tracy Stafford, and place 
their essays at this point in the RECORD: 

My INDIVDUAL FREEDOMS UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 
(By Larry Keefauver) 

Of all the freedoms granted to me under 
the Constitution, I value most the freedom 
of religion, for it is the most basic and vital 
freedom any American enjoys. But in Amer- 
ica today, this freedom is neglected, under- 
mined, and abused. 

Let us first examine the reasons which 
made it necessary for this freedom to be 


a firm belief in God. The reference to God 
and religious freedom is repeatedly found in 
our Nation’s motto, initial documents, on our 
billboards, and in our churches, but where 
this freedom should be found, it is not found, 
In America today, this freedom is merely 
superficial. The true significance of this 
right is neither pondered in our minds nor 
felt in our hearts. 

Apathy toward religion can only result in 
a society corrupted by vanity, complacency, 
and immorality. Religion and vice are in 
Inverse variation. This means that when re- 
ligious freedom ceases to be important, the 
vices of crime, political corruption, riots, im- 
morality, and atheism increase in our Na- 
tion. Therefore, it would not be illogical to 
state that a possible root to our Nation's 
internal problems Is supineness toward this 
precious freedom of religion. Even though 
this problem does exist, there are few who 
are willing to rectify It. But the solution is 
lucid and must be asserted with complete 
candidness. Freedom of religion becomes a 
reality only when it possesses the souls of 
men and radiates forth from their lives for 
all the world to witness. 

Americans need to awake from their stupor 
and apathy and must show a concern for this 
vanishing right. It is imperative that we 
realize that to possess a freedom which is not 
utilized by our society is absurd and value- 
less. Neglecting and ignoring a guaranteed 
treedom is the greatest treason an American 
can commit. 

The mere talking and writing about our 
freedoms are not enough. Action is needed 
now. Only the exercise of our freedoms un- 
der the Constitution today, can guarantee 
America’s freedom in the future, 
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My INDIVIDUAL FREEDOMS UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION 
(By Tracy Stafford) 

Someone with a great deal in insight once 
said, “Freedom is not the license to do what 
I want to do, but the power to do what I 
ought to do.“ š 

Freedom is a word which is widely used, 
but not everyone who utters it realizes the 
full significance of it. Too many people con- 
sider freedom an excuse from any respon- 
sibility; yet freedom is one of the greatest 
responsibilities Americans possess, for within 
freedom lies great power. If freedom is not 
controlled it gives way to a lawless, brutal 
society. If it is too rigidly controlled a dic- 
tatorship of some type is evident. When each 
individual practices his freedoms, democracy 
is assured. When freedom is neglected, 
democracy is doomed. If our constitutional 
liberties are neglected America can only be 
on the road down hill. 

Apathy is chocking America. As Ameri- 
cans we still enjoy our freedoms but we are 
too involved to appreciate their great value. 
We continue to practice our freedoms, yet 
we don’t find time to offer a prayer of thanks- 
giving for them. We say we cherish our 
freedoms, yet we are becoming more and 
more reluctant to defend them. 

The men who gave us our freedoms felt 
differently about them. They appreciated 
them and had a realization of their worth. 
They never ceased thanking God for what 
he had provided them. America exists today 
only because these men loved their freedoms 
and were anxious to stand up for them. 

My personal freedoms mean a great deal 
to me. Freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech and press, freedom from unwarranted 
search, freedom of peaceful assembly, and all 
the other liberties granted in the Bill of 
Rights are unparalleled in any other coun- 
try of the world. 

Our forefathers had the strength to give 
us these freedoms. Our parents had the 
courage to preserve them. God forbid that 
we should not have the concern to pass them 
on to our children, 

Let us give the world a glaring demon- 
stration of what freedom means to America. 
Maybe someday, through the preservation 
of our liberties the world can live peacefully 
together, united by a bond of individual 
freedoms. 


The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the need 
to economize in the Federal budget has 
been advocated here in the Congress and 
throughout the country. 

When the budget was presented to us, 
we were told that many appropriate cuts 
had already been suggested, but upon 
close scrutiny, it was discovered that 
the reductions were made in areas in 
which the funds were most helpful to 
our people. On the other hand, the 
funds in the programs that should be 
cut were augmented or remained the 
same. 

At this point in the Record, I would 
like to insert an editorial from the New- 
port Plain Talk, Newport, Tenn., which 
comments on the proposed budget. 
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[From the Newport (Tenn.) Plain Talk Apr. 
4, 1966] 
Bupcer REDUCTIONS 

Congress is now becoming aware of the 
Magnitude of the President’s proposed 
budget reductions. 

Despite claims to the contrary, funds have 
been rather heavily slashed for several popu- 
lar programs which enjoy bipartisan back- 
ing in Congress. These cutbacks include $19 
million from the school lunch program, $82 
million from the school milk program, $20 
million from funds to assist land grant col- 
leges, and $100 million from the agriculture 
conservation program. 

A budget war is thus developing in the 
present session of Congress, and it seems like- 
ly that Congress will restore or partially re- 
store, at least some of the reductions. In 
view of millions spent by the State Depart- 
ment for such questionable operations as 
sending jazz bands over the world, it would 
seem reductions could better be made, in 
some cases, elsewhere. 


Hawaii’s Rising Cost of Living May Re- 
quire Congressional Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
consumer price index is clearly only one 
of the many ways by which America’s 
economic health is measured. It is 
therefore not with imprudent anxiety 
but with prudent circumspection that I 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
Hawaii's rising consumer prices. 

According to recent figures released by 
State Statistician Robert C. Schmitt of 
the Hawaii Department of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, Hawaii's housewives 
are finding it more difficult than the 
average mainland housewife in setting 
before their families a budget-balanced 
meal, While the consumer prices for 
the Nation as a whole rose 7.7 percent 
during the years 1960 through 1965, the 
consumer prices for the State of Hawali 

for the same period rose 11.6 percent. 
Mr. Schmitt says that while this figure 
represents price increases in all areas of 
consumer spending, the greatest rise has 
been in food prices. For example, round 


steak which sold for 70 cents a pound in 


1960, now sells for $1.19 a pound and rib 
steak which sold for 73 cents a pound 
now sells for $1.25 a pound. 

I am beginning to believe that a con- 
gressional investigation may be needed 
to determine just what is really causing 
the rising cost of living in America, es- 
pecially in my home State. If other 
members of the Subcommittee on Do- 
mestic Marketing and Consumer Rela- 
tions of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, agree, as chairman of that sub- 
committee I may call for just such an 
investigation. 

I submit for inclusion in the RECORD 
the article citing Hawaii's rising living 
costs which appeared in the Monday, 
April 4, 1966, issue of the Honolulu 
Advertiser: 
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Hawan Livinc Costs Ur 11.6 PERCENT 
Srvce 1960 


Housewives across the Nation are finding 
that it's costing more to fill the family din- 
ner plate. 

And State Statistician Robert C. Schmitt 
says the trend is reflected in Hawaii. 

At national leyel, consumer prices rose 
7.7 percent from 1960 through 1965, he said. 
They rose 11.6 percent in Hawali during the 
same period. 

Schmitt has records dating back to 1943, 
the first year that a consumer price index 
was prepared by the Hawaii Department of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. 

He said last year’s annual average of 103.9 
percent represents in increase of 141.1 per 
cent over 1943 when it was 56.5 percent. 

According to Schmitt, the average has 
risen by 76.7 percent in the 20-year period 
from December of 1945. 

The most recent figures he has are for 
December of 1965. 

He said food prices rose and housing costs, 
consumer prices rose a substantial 1.6 per- 
cent between September and December of 
last year, he said. 

He said food prices rose 2.5 percent and 
stemmed mainly from a 10.9 percent ad- 
vance in prices of fruits and vegetables. To- 
matoes, cabbage, green peppers, cucumbers, 
and lettuce were priced higher. 

Housing costs advanced 2.4 percent, chiefly 
aS a result of 5.5 percent rise in home owner- 
ship costs. An increase in property taxes 
and other costs associated with home owner- 
ship led the advance. 

All other major groups of consumer spend- 
ing also moved up, but their increases were 
ics significant than those for food and hous- 

g. 
In Hawaii, unlike the mainland, restau- 
rant prices have not risen faster than food 
prices. 

“We haven't reflected the general trend of 
services going up faster than goods in this 
respect,” Schmitt said. 

A check of food and appliance advertise- 
ments shows that prices generally have risen 
here since December of 1960. 

Round steak then was listed at 70 cents a 
pound. It now costs $1.19 a pound. 

Here are some other 1960 prices, with the 
current price in parentheses: 

Rib steak, 73 cents a pound ($1.25); a 
dozen eggs, 51 cents (69 cents); bacon, 55 
cents a pound (90 cents); frankfurters, 53 
cents a pound (59 cents). 

In the year ending in March, milk has risen 
from 57 cents to 59 cents a gallon; carrots, 
from 17% cents to 19 cents a pound; chuck 
roast, from 45 cents to 55 cents a pound, and 
pork chops from 79 cents a pound to $1.09 
a pound. 

The trend also is reflected in the cost of 
such items as television sets, mens’ suits, 
and dress shirts, and in the rents paid for 
homes. 


Mrs. Lilly Gresham, a Distinguished 
Texan, Celebrates 90th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Lilly 
Gresham of San Angelo, Tex., who counts 
her friends in the thousands, celebrates 
her 90th birthday on April 19. Still in 
excellent health, she thinks in terms of 
more service to the community and to 
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the Democratic Party with which she has 
been associated during most of her life- 
time. Her goal is to achieve a better 
community, better government, and a 
better life for the average American. 
She has devoted much of her life to such 
worthy causes. 

Mrs. Gresham was recently recognized 
by her San Angelo friends, and was given 
an award which reads: 

Tom Green County Democratic Executive 
Committee and Tom Green County Demo- 
cratic Club presents this meritorious service 
award to Lilly Gresham, beloved lady of the 
Democrats of all Texas in grateful apprecia- 
tion of her unselfish service and outstanding 
loyalty to the Democratic Party. 

Signed and presented at San Angelo, Tex., 
this the 4th day of April, 1966, 


The award was signed by Hon. E. E. 
(Pat) “Murphy, chairman, Tom Green, 
County Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee; Jack Linworth, president, 
Tom Green County Democratic Club; 
Hon. Earl W. Smith, executive secretary, 
and Hon. Otho Crawford, secretary of 
the Democratic Club. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to join in extend- 
ing congratulations to my friend, Mrs. 
Gresham, and wishing her many happy 
returns. 


Verrazano Day, April 17, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this week as the country salutes 
the memory of Giovanni da Verrazano, 
Americans of Italian lineage have a right 
to a special pride. Over 400 years ago 
the 29-year-old Florentine navigator 
sailing under a French flag explored and 
charted the east coast of the United 
States from South Carolina to New- 
foundiand and historians credit him 
with discovering New York Harbor and 
Narragansett Bay. 

The quest for knowledge was strong 

in young Verrazano and, not content 
with what he had already accomplished, 
he set off on another exploration, this 
time to the Southern Hemisphere of the 
Americas. What happened to him is 
shrouded in the mists but it is generally 
accepted that he met death at the hands 
of cannibals on an island in the Carib- 
bean. : 
In recent years the interest in Verra- 
zano has quickened due to the magnifi- 
cent bridge which now spans a portion of 
the harbor he discovered. All who cross 
the Narrows from Brooklyn to Staten Is- 
land are reminded of the important role 
this Italian seaman played in the history 
of the New World. In fact it is impos- 
sible to consider the early days of the 
New World without realizing the impor- 
tance of Italians in its development. It 
was discovered by one, named for an- 
other and charted and explored by still 
others. 

But the role of Italians did not stop 
when the age of exploration ceased. Far 
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from it. By the millions they have come 
to these shores and they have made this 
country a better place by their presence. 

To think of Americans of Italian herit- 
age, or any other group for that matter, 
leads inevitably to thoughts of immigra- 
tion. I think we can all be proud, Mr. 
Speaker, of the role this 89th Congress 
has fulfilled in passing our new immigra- 
tion law which President Johnson signed 
into being at the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor on October 3, 1965. 
To my colleagues, who, like myself, had 
been introducing improved immigration 
legislation for more than a decade, it was 
a moment of sincere satisfaction. 

On December 1, 1965, Mr. Speaker, I 
had another moment of satisfaction 
when the first visa was issued under the 
new law. It went to, coincidentally 
enough, another 29-year-old Italian sea- 
man, one Salvatore Esposito who now re- 
sides in my district. Is it not ironic, Mr. 
Speaker, that on an island in a harbor 
discovered by a 29-year-old Italian sea- 
man over 400 years ago President John- 
son in 1965 signed a law which allowed 
another 29-year-old Italian seaman to 
join his family in the United States? 

The new immigration bill passed by 
this Congress and signed into law by 
President Johnson was a measure dear to 
his heart. In the fall of 1964 President 
Johnson met with a group of civic lead- 
ers of Italian heritage who were seeking 


approval of a commemorative stamp in 


honor of Verrazano. President Johnson 
said at that time: 

We are committed to eliminating discrimi- 
nation in our society. I believe we should 
also eliminate discrimination in the laws 
relating to those who would join our society 
from abroad. The strength of our Nation 
has been built from many groups from many 
lands. No group has contributed more— 
few have contributed so much—as the sons 
and daughters of Italy. 


As we join with our friends of Italian 
background in gratitude and tribute to 
Verrazano we can do so proudly, Mr. 
Speaker, knowing that the barrier of 
prejudice has finally been lifted on those 
who would be Americans. 


Winning Isn’t Everything 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column from the 
Lima, Ohio, News of March 6, 1966. As 
the column indicates, it is a well-deserved 
tribute to Coach John Stozich of the 
Findlay High School basketball team, to 
whom the future of one of his players was 
more important than winning a big game. 
Coach Stozich is a native of Mingo Junc- 
tion, Ohio, a graduate of Mingo High 
School and the College of Steubenville, 
and previously coached for 7 years at 
Steubenville Catholic Central High 
School. 
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The column follows: 

WINNING ISN'T EVERYTHING 

Winning isn't everything to some coaches. 

Consider the case of Findlay High School 
Basketball Coach John Stozich: 

Findlay came into Lima Friday night sched- 
uled to play Ohio's second-ranked and un- 
defeated Shawnee High Indians. But Dave 
Sorenson, Stozich's big gun, leading scorer, 
and much-sought ace, was ill with infected 
tonsils. 

It was the general pregame consensus that 
with Sorenson in the lineup Findlay had an 
excellent chance of stopping Shawnee. But 
without Sorenson? Forget it, Charley, 

Big Dave owned a 25.9 scoring average 
throughout the season. He is considered 
one of the best high school performers in 
Ohio and is being sought by at least 100 
colleges. 

Friday morning Coach Stozich told a Lima 
News reporter: “I'm not going to use Soren- 
son. I'm not going to jeopardize his health. 
He's been a sick boy this week. He has a 
bright future ahead of him.” 

_ STOZICH WINS THOUSANDS OF FANS 

Rumors and speculation ran rampant 
throughout Lima senior gym prior to game 
time. Everyone was asking: “Will Sorenson 
start?“ “Will Sorenson play?” 

Then everyone began expressing opinions. 
u bet Sorenson will be in the game.” “If 
Findlay can stay in the game until the fourth 
quarter I'll bet Sorenson will come in.“ 

Findlay clung to a shaky 1-point, 51 to 50, 
lead with 2:34 remaining in the game. If 
Stozich was going to send Sorenson into ac- 
tion to win this biggest of big games it would 
have to be now. 

But Stozich didn't send Sorenson in. He 
stuck to his convictions. 

Stozich wanted more to win that game 
than any Findlay player or fan. But he re- 
mained with his convictions. 

To Stozich a boy’s future was more im- 
portant than winning a big game. Stozich 
lost the game but won the battle. 

Friday morning Stozich was just one of 
hundreds of coaches. Today he is something 
special. He has thousands of fans - 
out northwestern Ohio who will never forget 
what happened March 4 at Lima senior gym. 

Winning isn't everything. 


Age Discrimination Against Airline 


Stewardesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on a number of occasions in the past 
few months, I have spoken out about 
what I believe to be a very unfortunate 
ee age discrimination in employ- 
ment. 


I refer to the arbitrary retirement ages 
imposed on stewardesses by certain air- 
lines, In what other profession does re- 
tirement beckon when one reaches the 
age of 32. It does for stewardesses on 
certain airlines in this country. 

Some airlines, Mr. Speaker, have con- 
tracts to provide service for agencies 
of the Federal Government. And Fed- 
eral agencies are supposed to be abiding 
by Executive Order No. 11141 which pro- 
vides, in part, that— 
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It is the policy of the executive branch of 
the Government that (1) contractors and 
subcontractors engaged in the performance 
of Federal contracts shall not, in connection 
with the employment, advancement, or dis- 
charge of employees, or in connection with 
the terms, conditions or privileges of their 
employment, discriminate against persons 
because of their age except upon the basis 
of a bona fide occupational qualification, re- 
tirement plan or statutory requirement. 


I submit that imposition of a retire- 
ment age of 32 runs counter to the policy 
of the Federal Government as set forth 
in Executive Order No. 11141. 

It is interesting to note that the prac- 
tice of retiring stewardesses at such an 
early age is not universal. For example, 
the Washington Star carried an article 
on Monday, March 28, about a French 
stewardess with 20 years of experience. 
She is flying at the age of 45 and, from 
the contents of the article, it appears 
that she is still going strong. So would 
American stewardesses if they did not 
have to retire at 32. 

For those of my colleagues who may 
have missed the article in the Star, I in- 
clude it as part of my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD: 

THEY ARE BORED WHEN BOARDING 

She has seen gourment meals replace box 
lunches on flights she has served. She has 
seen hours taken off travel time as the 
jet set phased out the prop set. 

And, sadly for Solange Catry, a French 
stewardess with 20 years of flying behind her, 
she has seen enthusiasm, apprehension, and 
respect for flying turn into apathy. 

“When they put movies on my flights, I'm 
going to quit,“ Air France's 45-year-old chief 
hostess says. That won't be long from now. 

“Already the passengers board as if they 
were going on the tube,” the vivacious hostess 
complains. “And I feel sorry for anyone who 
gets on without looking at the stewardesses.“ 

Being blase has not caught up with her. 
“Whatever time they are with me, I want 
them to forget their sorrows,” she says. 

As chief hostess, she often helps select the 
airline’s new trainees, and aways keeps in 
mind the importance of a sense of humor. 
It's not enough for a girl to look good in 
her uniform or balance a tray in flight. 

“She can spill anything on anybody's 
knees, in fact.“ Miss Catry says, as long 
as she knows how to get it up and keep the 
passenger happy.” 

A HAPPY JOKE 


She has done it herself, spilling tea on 
passengers ranging from tourists to tem- 
peramental movie stars. But with the han- 
dling, the damage was always repaired and 
the incidents became a happy joke. 

One of the young stewardesses on Air 
France is Marie Jose Dragon, who was in 
Washington this weekend with Miss Catry. 
Both agreed that wearing a uniform helps 
them keep the passengers happy. 

“When you are in it, it’s like being on 
stage,” Miss Catry said. “You do things and 
say things you wouldn’t wearing your own 
clothes.” 

But a uniform can’t cover up for every- 
thing. A stewardess, she says, needs brains, 
food looks, and agility, to get multicourse 
iaeals served during a 50-minute flight. 

In her own early days of flying, it was a 
bit easier to get food served. One needed 
only to pass out the lunches. But glassware 
was sometimes a problem. 

JUST TWO GLASSES 


On one filght from Paris to Zurich she 
had two glasses to serve 16 passengers “and 
I was supposed to look like nothing was 
wrong.” As soon as one passenger had fin- 
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ished his drink, Miss Catry ran the glass 
to the cabin to wash it and use it again. 

During all her flying years, her planes have 
never come close to an accident, she said. 

She is a bit baffled by American standards 
for its stewardesses, particularly the age re- 
quirements and the nonmarriage rules many 
lines employ. In France, a stewardess nor- 
mally flies until she is 40. 

She must be single when hired, but can 
keep her job if she marries, Miss Catry 
reports. 

“If you can't continue to fly when you're 
married, that is an invitation to liberty," 
she says. 


Hoosiers Answer Loud and Clear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. BRAY. Mr Speaker, during the 
past several weeks I have conducted an 
opinion poll among Indiana voters. I 
would like to submit the results of the 
sampling at this time. 


STRONGER ACTION IN VIETNAM BACKED 


One overwhelming conclusion drawn 
from this sample is that the voters will 
support stronger military action in Viet- 
nam, to bring the war to a successful 
conclusion, as it was often expressed. 

Sixty-one percent of the replies indi- 
cated a willingness to see the United 
States “intensify military action” in 
Vietnam. Nineteen percent favor main- 
taining the present level of involvement. 

Only 8 percent would support with- 
drawal of our Armed Forces in Vietnam 
prior to a successful conclusion of the 
war and 4 percent favor the suspension 
of our bombing raids into North Vietnam. 

There is still considerable confusion 
about our exact role in South Vietnam, 
reflected not only by the 3 percent who 
declined to answer this question but even 
more by the comments people added to 
their cards and letters. Without a doubt 
the war is very much on people’s niinds 
and they are greatly concerned about 
our position. 

There are misgivings about our getting 
involved in the first place, but the pre- 
dominant belief is that we now have to 
see it through. Many persons who re- 
turned the questionnaire card wrote, in 
oe erga to their answers, Win or get 
out.” 

I would point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
the responses to this questionnaire came 
before the recent internal battles in 
South Vietnam. If a radical change in 
the Government of South Vietnam oc- 
curs, public opinion here may change as 
well. 

INFLATION FEAR WIDESPREAD 

The question was put to the voters, 
Do you believe there currently is a 
threat of serious infiation?” ‘The an- 
swer was a resounding “Yes.” 

Altogether, 88 percent of the replies 
were “Yes.” Only 10 percent said No“ 
and 2 percent had no opinion. 

An even stronger sentiment was ex- 
pressed in opposition to the rent supple- 
ment program enacted last year and for 
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which funds were appropriated recently, 
Ninety-three percent voiced their dis- 
approval of this program; 6 percent ap- 
proved it and only 1 percent refused to 
express their views. 

Skepticism concerning the war on 
poverty was also quite evident: 91 per- 
cent said they did not approve of this 
year's request for $1.6 billion for the war 
on poverty; 8 percent did approve and 1 
percent did not respond. 

LONGER HOUSE TERMS NOT FAVORED 


The proposal to extend the term of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to 4 years was disapproved by 59 
percent of those replying; 38 percent 
said they would support this change and 
3 percent had no opinion. : 

Tax credits for deductions to parents 
for the college expenses of their children 
was supported by 54 percent of those who 
replied; 44 percent said “No” and 2 per- 
cent did not say what they think about 
it. 

E POLL PROVIDES VALUABLE INSIGHT 

Polls of this nature can be very helpful 
in understanding the opinions of our 
constituents. Of course, not everyone 
replied and in some cases there may be 
important information which is not 
known to the average voter. 

Still, these samples supplement the 
many other contacts that I have with my 
constituents and I believe they are very 
valuable. 

It is also true that such samplings 
stimulate thinking about some of the im- 
portant issues we face. I believe the 
views expressed are worthy of the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 


Christian Science Monitor Praises Plan To 
Encourage Agency Shifts by Top Civil 
Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 23, 1966 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's plan to encourage top Govern- 
ment workers to move from one agency 
to another is a sound step forward. 

Commenting on the proposal, the 
Christian Science Monitor points out 
that the President plans a master civil 
service roster of higher grade adminis- 
trators. 

The paper notes: 

Agency heads needing to fill new or vacant 
posts would be required to consult the roster 
to aid them in choosing the most competent 
men available, even though they may be 
from other agencies. 


The paper states it welcomes all prac- 
tical steps to develop and encourage civil 
servants of broad vision. 

Since I believe many Members will be 
interested in the Monitor’s comments, I 
include the editorial: 

Men or VISION 

One of the worst features of Government 

bureaucracy in Washington is the slavish 
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devotion which civil servants develop to their 
own special departmental interests. This 
devotion is frequently accompanied by a nar- 
row, parochial outlook and by stodgy, stereo- 
typed thinking, Government and the Na- 
tion are the losers. 

In any administrative setup there is the 
danger that employees will become 80 
wrapped up in their particular departmental 
concerns that they will fail to catch the 
vision of the whole. Now President John- 
son reportedly intends to try to do something 
about it insofar as the Federal Government 
is concerned. To encourage civil servants 
to develop a broad, national perspective, he 
plans to make it much easier for them to 
move from one agency to another. 

According to reports, he plans a master 
civil service roster of higher grade adminis- 
trators. Agency heads needing to fill new 
or vacant posts would be required to consult 
the roster to aid them in choosing the most 
competent men available, even though they 
may be from other agencies. 

Although many top Government officials 
even now shift from agency to agency in 
the course of events, the President's plan 
would presumably encourage much more 
moving about. Would such shifting simply 
mean the transference of narrow allegiances 
from one department to another? Is it worth 
sacrificing long years of specialized experi- 
ence? We believe it worth experimenting to 
find out the answers, 

Other promising ideas for broadening the 
experience and outlook of career men in 
Federal service include seminars with leaders 
in business, labor, and education; brief 
periods of work in private industry and in 
State or local government; advanced grad- 
uate work in broad areas of interest; and 
career systems for Government service pro- 
fessional men, such as lawyers, whereby they 
might move from agency to agency with 
comparative ease as the need arises to utilize 
thelr specialized skills. 

Recent Presidents have called for more 
men of broader vision and allegiance in the 
ranks of Government service. We welcome 
all practical steps to develop and encourage 
such men. 


Veterans’ Administration Voluntary 
Service 20th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
this week, Washington is hosting the 
1966 meeting of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration National Voluntary Service Ad- 
visory Committee. I would like to call 
special attention to the planned observ- 
ance of the 20th anniversary of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration voluntary service 
program by presenting the following 
tribute to all who have given so gen- 
erously of their time and energy in order 
that our deserving veterans might be 
comforted. 

The 20th anniversary of the Veterans’ 
Administration voluntary service pro- 
gram of community volunteer participa- 
tion in the care and treatment of vet- 
eran-patients will be observed in April 
of this year. The official observance will 
be in conjunction with the April 18 to 20 
meeting of the National VA Voluntary 
Service Advisory Committee composed of 
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representatives of 42 national voluntary 
organizations. 

Volunteers and officials of the partici- 
pating voluntary organizations and VA 
staff throughout the Nation have been 
invited to attend the meeting which will 
include special sessions of interest for 
all attending groups. In addition to 
commemorating the 20th birthday of VA 
voluntary service the various groups will 
explore mutual problems and attempt to 
develop ways and means for providing 
more effective service and leadership in 
the program on behalf of veteran 
patients. 

A feature of the meeting will be a 
dramatization of “The VAVS Story” 
which presents the program as seen 
through the eyes of volunteers and offi- 
cials of the participating organizations 
and hospital staff. 

Another feature will be a luncheon 
honoring organizations and their repre- 
sentatives who attended the first plan- 
ning meeting on April 8, 1946, which led 
to the birth of the official VA voluntary 
service plan. The guest speaker will be 
Brig. Gen. F. R. Kerr, who served as the 
first chairman of the National VAVS 
Committee. 

Other highlights include the presen- 
tation of national commendations by 
W. J. Driver, Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, to the heads of the 42 national 
organizations on the national committee 
in appreciation of their organizations’ 
volunteer assistance in the medical pro- 
gram over the years; an evening devoted 
to individual meetings of the 42 national 
organizations; presentations by the VA’s 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, W. J. 
Driver and the Chief Medical Director, 
Dr, H. M. Engle; and a patriotic pro- 
gram by the U.S. Army Field Band. 

The voluntary service program which 
is being commemorated has experienced 
dynamic growth and development in its 
two decades of existence. Currently, a 
monthly average of approximately 108,- 
000 citizen volunteers are providing over 
8 million hours of service to sick and dis- 
abled veterans each year in VA’s 165 
hospitals, They also serve in VA’s out- 
patient clinics, day treatment centers, 
and nursing home care units, and in the 
community to help discharge veteran- 
patients make successful adjustments to 
home and community. 

The volunteers, who range from teen- 
agers to octogenarians, are warm- 
hearted men and women of the com- 
munity serving those who served. Each 
is prized for his own particular contri- 
bution which might be the enthusiasm 
and buoyancy of youth or the skill and 
wisdom of the older or retired persons. 
Because they have time to serve and the 
desire to continue purposeful activity, 
retired and older citizens have found a 
prominent place in VA voluntary service. 

The volunteers are welcomed in the 
VA as highly valued members of the 
hospital team. Under the supervision of 
the medical staff they perform assigned 
duties and can be found everywhere in 
VA's hospitals, supplementing and ex- 
tending the work of the staff. Their ef- 
forts not only make it possible to extend 
and expand services and programs, but 
also result in improved quality of care 
and treatment for veteran-patients. 
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Volunteers give of themselves in this 
program of service to those in need. 
They receive no salaries or wages. The 
youth volunteers learn about medical and 
allied fields and become interested in 
health careers. All of the volunteers wit- 
ness remarkable recoveries and rehabili- 
tations by patients. They find in this 
reclaiming of human lives challenge 
worthy of their best efforts. The knowl- 
edge that they, as members of the hos- 
pital team, play a vital part in the recoy- 
ery and rehabilitation of the patient is 
their basic reward and source of deep 
personal satisfactions, 

Of particular significance is the place- 
ment of the voluntary service program 
in the office of the hospital chief of staff, 
thereby assuring top medical leadership 
and guidance for the participation of cit- 
izen volunteers. At the national level 
the service is in the office of Dr. Oreon 
K. Timm, Assistant Chief Medical Direc- 
tor for Professional Services, who serves 
as chairman of the National VAVS Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The voluntary service staff which di- 
rects and guides this nationwide volun- 
tary service program is headed by James 
H. Parke, who served as the principal 
architect and developer of the VAVS 
plans which has won the blessing and 
support of the Nation’s leading national 
welfare, service, and veterans organiza- 
tions. 


Men Die 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, as more and 
more Americans are killed in Vietnam, 
American citizens are asking fundamen- 
tal questions about the war. They ask 
what we are fighting for and they ques- 
tion what the Vietnamese themselves 
desire. 

In his splendid series of articles in 
the New York Post, which I inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor earlier in 
this session of Congress, Peter Hamill put 
these issues very sharply indeed. 

In his column of April 10, he squares 
the death of an American sergeant, 
Cleveland Foster, with the Buddhist and 
student demonstrations. He further 
points out the increasing concern on the 
part of the American people about a 
policy which raises more questions than 
it answers. 

His column follows: 

Men Dre 
(By Pete Hamill) 

The man's name was Cleveland Foster, and 
last week, in the 37th year of his life, he 
suddenly became a memory. He had spent 
most of his adult life rolling across the face 
of the earth, but he was gone for good 
finally, and Friday, talking to a 
mother could only summon fragments of 
the man who was her son, 

It's so hard to remember,” she said. “I 
mean, I remember, you know, but I can only 
remember little things. Just bits and pieces 
and little things.” 
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She remembered a boy, mostly. There 
was a boy who played stickball on the streets, 
a young stranger with sad eyes, who would 
come home in the evening and celebrate the 
wonders of Coney Island. “He liked the ex- 
citement, the lights and all,“ said Mrs. 
Magle White, the boy's mother, who lives 
now at 90 Clifton Place in Brooklyn. “And 
he loved the Dodgers. Oh, did he love those 
Dodgers.” 

She rememberec the day of pain and agony 
when he was born, and she remembered 
watching him learn to walk, and then the 
bones lengthening In his legs and the muscle 
wrapping itself around the lean boy's frame. 
He was a student at Eastern District High 
School, and when he dropped out, his mother 
remembered, she worried about whether he 
would just drift through life. For a year 
after the end of World War IT, he did odd 
jobs, and hung around with his friends, and 
then one morning at the end of 1946, he 


joined the Army. 

“He was make it a career,” Mrs. 
White said. “Brother—that's what we called 
him—thought that the Army would be a 
good way to spend his life, and I was happy 
for him.” 

She didn’t see much of him after that. 
He traveled around the earth and the coun- 
try, to Germany, to Japan three times, to 
Louisiana and Arkansas, to Korea. “He even 
liked Korea,” she said. “He wasn't in the 
fighting there. He always said he was just 
lucky, that he was one of the people God 
looked after.” 

Somewhere along the way he became a 


bard to be married.“ his mother said, “when 
you spend so much time away.” 

Then last year he was sent to Vietnam, 
He was with the ist Cavalry, which has been 
doing the heaviest fighting in that war, and 
he was stationed at the great sprawling base 
Anh Khe in the central highlands. He 
wrote to his mother that there was nothing 
to worry about, that danger was all around, 
but that he wasn’t in it. He was lying, of 
If you are in Vietnam, and you are 
ist Cavalry, and your job is to 
carry 50 pounds of radio equipment on your 
flounder through rice paddles, 
terrible danger. 

t Tuesday, there should have been 
surprise when, at a few minutes after 
in the morning, a young Army lieu- 
tenant came to the apartment at 90 Clifton 
Place. He talked very quietly, and very 
politely, and he told Mrs. Maggie White that 
her son had been killed in the defense of his 
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country. 

“I just felt numb,” Mrs. White said, “I 
couldn't believe it, because you don't think 
it’s ever gonna stop just like that. Just so 
simple like that. But it did.” 

And that was it. There were no sad 
parades marching down Clifton Place to 
mourn Cleveland Foster with the rattle of a 
military drum. There were no gilded statues 
rising on the streets of Bedford Stuyvesant, 
no obits in the Times, no ballads struck, no 
tears shed by strangers. Cleveland Foster 
Was anonymous, and he died anonymously in 
a sinkhole of a country, 

“He was planning on getting a good home 
and a job," his mother said. “In 


December he would have had 20 years in, and 


he was coming out with a pension. 
looking forward to it.” 

While Cleveland Foster was dying, the stu- 
dents of South Vietnam and those marvelous 
peace lovers, the Buddhists, were rolling 
through the streets of Danang and Saigon, 


He was 


screaming and burning property and batter- . 


ing lone Americans. 

And the Government of our country con- 
tinued to deceive the mothers of its children. 
They continued to push the fiction that men 
like Cleveland Foster were dying to save 
South Vietnam from the evils of communism, 
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that they were dying in defense of their 
country. 

There is no one in the Government who 
will say that the war might be a blunder, 
and that we are committing ourselves every 
day to a deeper and longer land war in Asia. 
We are losing our allies, we are losing our 
young men, we are losing the fortune which 
helped make us a great Nation, and now even 
the citizens of the country we are supposed 
to be defending are screaming at us in the 
streets. 

We reply to all this by announcing that 
we are winning the war and that 170,000 
more men are on their way. All year, young 
Army lieutenants will be knocking on strange 
doors to tell people like Mrs. Maggie White 
that a young man had been killed in defense 
of his country. And women like Mrs. White 
will say, as she did Friday, “I just don't un- 
derstand that Vietnam. What are we over 
there for?" 

About this war, we are still getting more 
questions than answers. Except, of course, 
from the dead. 


Buffalo’s Legal Aid Bureau Gives Impetus 
to War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1966 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 


colleagues an article by Pete Bowles in 
the February 21 Buffalo Evening News. 


“This article describes the vitally im- 


portant role in Buffalo's war on poverty 
being played by a project to provide legal 
services to the poor. 

Buffalo’s legal services project got un- 
derway early this year through an OEO 
grant of $106,162. The response of the 
residents of SBuffalo’s impoverished 
neighborhoods to this new program is 
most heartening. The project director, 
Mr. Albert J. Fitzgibbons, says: 

The goal of the legal program in the war 
on poverty is to either create, awaken, or 
renew the spirit of self-respect. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert Mr. Bowles’ article in the RECORD: 
THE LEGAL Am BUREAU HELPS Poor FAMILIES 

ENJOY SELF-RESPECT 
(By Pete Bowles) 

Poverty oftentimes eats away a person's 
self-respect. 

It causes a family to pay 880 a month for 
an apartment that has inadequate heat and 
broken windows. 

It compels a man to buy a television set on 
credit for three times its value. 

It discourages a woman from walking into 
a first-class store. 

It keeps a worker from standing up to an 
employer who is slow in paying his wages. 

Now a legal adviser has stepped into the 
poverty areas to help rekindle self-respect. 

The Legal Aid Bureau, contracted by the 
community action organization, has set 
up offices in two nelghborhoods and plans to 
open two more soon. 

CONDITIONED TO POVERTY 


“The goal of the legal program in the war 
on poverty is to either create, awaken, or re- 
new the spirit of self-respect,” said Albert J. 
Fitzgibbons, project director of the legal 
Program. 
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“People of poverty pockets become so ac- 
customed to being trod upon they become 
conditioned to poverty as a way of life. And 
their children become conditioned to poverty. 

“We want to help them aspire to a better 
way of life so they will demand more through 
their earnings and efforts, 

“We want to help them become aware of 
whatever bargaining power may be theirs,” 
he said. 

NEED IS VERIFIED 


Since the opening the first of the year of 
legal offices at 367 Niagara Street and 281 
Ridge Road, Lackawanna, some 50 persons 
have sought legal aid. 

“The response has been very satisfactory,” 
said Mr. Fitzgibbons. “It verifies the need 
for these offices.” 

The bureau anticipates a larger volume 
of business with the opening of nelghbor- 
hood offices in the Masten and Ellicott dis- 
tricts. 

The Legal Air Bureau, 310 Walbridge 
Building, is providing the same services it 
always has since it was founded here in 1912. 

But through the poverty program, it is 
going directly to the people who need its 
services. 

NOT A GIVEAWAY 


“Our services are much more accessible to 
these people,” said Mr. Fitzgibbons. “It is 
a financial effort for many of them to get 
downtown.” 

Mr. Fitzgibbons is quick to point out the 
bureau is not a “giveaway” program for 
people who can afford legal counseling. 

“There were some in the target areas who 
thought they could get free legal services,” 
he said, “We can't sabotage private prac- 
titioners.” 

“Sometimes people confuse us with the 
bar association,” he said. “It’s just a case 
of not knowing where to go for a lawyer. 
We refer them to the lawyer reference serv- 
ice of the Erie County Bar Association.” 

EXPERIENCED MEN ASSIST 


Scope of the work of the neighborhood 
centers relates to civil law problems. Per- 
sons needing defense attorneys in criminal 
cases are sent to the three public defenders 
of the bureau. 

Mr. Fitzgibbons said the cases are not 
unusual and deal mostly with domestic re- 
lations. 

Some of the cases involve collection of 
wages, landlord-tenant disputes, inquiries on 
social security, and veterans disability bene- 
fits, reinstating of welfare checks, and en- 
forcement of support payments. 

Experienced lawyers man the neighbor- 
hood centers—Salvatore A. Ballacchino at 
the Niagara Street office and Robert T. 
Rosinski in Lackawanna. 

SEEK NEIGHDORHOOD AIDS 


Each office {s looking for a neighborhood 
ald who has these qualifications: 

1. He is in need of employment. 

2. He is the head of a normal family who 
is willing to work at the business of helping 
people. 

Mr. Fitzgibbons believes residents of the 
poverty areas are better served with lawyers 
involved in the legal ald work. 

“They are not getting secondhand serv- 
ice,” he said, 

“Traditionally lawyers handled the prob- 
lems of the rich, middle income, and poor,” 
he said. “But with the high cost of operat- 
ing a law office it has become more and more 
dificult for the private practitioner to give 
&s much attention to those who cannot pay 
a fee.” 

FIRST LECTURE NEXT TUESDAY 

The legal fight against poverty is being 
supported by the United Fund, which is un- 
derwriting the 10-percent local share of the 
$118,000 program, and the bar association. 

To implement the program, the bar is do- 
nating the services of attorneys to conduct 
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lectures and courses on the individual's 
rights. It is the first bar association in the 
State to organize a lecture program. 

The first lecture on consumer buying and 
finance and municipal housing will be held 
next Tuesday evening in St. Brigid’s Church, 
397 Louisiana Street. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Oficial Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own’ words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½%-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is n A 

3. Return of manuscript - When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to Insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
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print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10 (a), Appendix to datly Record When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks; Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
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the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages In any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12, Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective d t or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Reprieve on Tax Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appeared in the Sunday, April 
17, Los Angeles Times commenting on 
the latest readings from the Federal eco- 
nomic thermostat. I commend this dis- 
cussion to the attention of my colleagues 
for the reasonable conclusions drawn 
from present trends, and for the closing 
sound recommendations. The editorial 
follows: 

REPRIEVE ON TAX INCREASE 


Now that nearly 50 major companies have 
pledged that they will trim their own capital 
spending plans to help stop inflation, the 
Johnson administration is putting off a 
decision on new taxes. 

Under the circumstances, such a delay 
seems wise. 

President Johnson and his advisers have 
resisted right along the argument that prices 
are rising fast enough to warrant imposing 
higher income taxes on corporations and 
individuals. 

In recent weeks, while continuing to insist 
that inflation has not yet arrived, the ad- 
ministration has stopped pretending that it 
is not a threat. Mr. Johnson has indicated 
that a tax increase will be requested if the 
pressures on prices get out of hand. 

There has been considerable speculation 
that a decision on whether to go for higher 
taxes might be made late this month. Now, 
however, the day of decision has been pushed 
further into the future. 

A major factor is the heartening response 
of American business leaders to the Presi- 
dent's personal request, at a White House 
dinner 2 weeks ago, that they cut back spend- 
ing plans for plant expansion and equipment. 

Almost 50 board chairmen and company 
presidents have already promised Mr. Johnson 
in writing that they will comply. It is hoped 
that such voluntary restraint will help bring 
supply and demand back into balance by 
reducing the number of customers waiting in 
line to buy industrial goods. 

A second source of encouragement is the 
leveling off of food prices, which increased 
6.1 percent during the year ending last Feb- 
ruary. Experts now predict that the price 
tags on food will drop an average of 2 percent 
during the remainder of 1966. 

Obviously, taxes should not be raised until 
there is a clear need, and neither Congress 
nor the public is likely to quarrel with Presi- 
dent Johnson's wait-and-see policy. 

Nevertheless, it is far too early for any 
euphoric assumptions that the problem is 
behind us. Because it isn’t. > 

First, of course, there are the uncertainties 
raised by the Vietnam war itself—spending 
for which is feeding the pressures for higher 
prices. 

Beyond that, a survey by the McGraw-Hill 
Co. shows that businessmen have expanded 
their equipment-buying plans by $8 billion 
over original estimates. The study was made 
before the voluntary pledges of restraint 
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were made to the President, but it raises 
doubts as to whether capital spending ac- 
tually can be held to anything like a non- 
inflationary level. 

It should be noted, in this regard, that the 
business community's willingness to coop- 
erate is based on the condition that the 
Federal Government will exercise some 
spending restraint of its own. 

Mr. Johnson has already asked his ranking 
bureaucrats to trim over $1 billion out. of 
this year’s spending plans. There is con- 
siderable skepticism—and not only among 
Republicans anxious to campaign on the in- 
flation issue—that even this modest cut will 
actually be made. 

If inflation does in fact approach dan- 
gerous proportions, higher taxes are vastly 
preferable to direct Government controls over 
wages, prices, and consumer credit. 

Congress, in that event, should follow the 
course already indicated by the administra- 
tion—that is, an across-the-board increase 
of 5 to 7 percent in individual and corpo- 
rate income tax rates. 

The lawmakers must resist the temptation 
to tinker now with the tax structure itself. 
No doubt some basic reforms are needed, 
but the subject is far too complicated to be 
handled sensibly in an emergency tax 
measure. 

Last but not least, it should be remem- 
bered that any eventual tax increase will 
not help combat inflation anyway if the 
Government just turns around and spends 
the money back into circulation. To have 
an anti-inflationary impact, the extra 
revenue would have to be squirreled away by 
the Treasury and applied against the deficit. 


Military Recognition of Dangers Involved 
in Withdrawal From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
newspapers and other communications 
media are full of accounts of vocal mi- 
norities who oppose U.S. policy in Viet- 
nam. The vast majority of the American 
people recognize the necessity of our 
presence in Vietnam and our military 
confrontation with the Communist 
forces there. Our military people are 
generally quiet on the issue, but it is a 
source of great pride to me that the mili- 
tary recognizes the danger which would 
ensue from a withdrawal and stands 
ready to commit itself to the defense of 
the principles of the free world. 

There has been brought to my atten- 
tion a letter from an Air Force technical 
sergeant, Sergeant Gerard R. Eder, writ- 
ten to the President of the United States. 
This letter is an eloquent testimonial to 
the feelings of the enlisted men who have 
been in Vietnam or who at any time may 
be called upon to serve their country in 


Vietnam. I ask unanimous consent that 
this letter addressed to the President of 
the United States be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HAINESPORT, N. J. 
February 23, 1966. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Presiwent: I am writing this let- 
ter in the hope that you may be able to 
Spare a few moments from your busy sched- 
ule to read it. I pray, also, that you are 
being deluged with thousands of similar 
letters. 

I know you have seen the draft card burn- 
ers, the placard wavers, the so-called mothers 
clamoring, Bring the boys home.“ I know 
too that the situation in Vietnam has cost 
you many sleepless nights, and your 
decisions concerning that tiny nation, and 
its struggle to remain free, have only 
been made after countless hours of careful 
consideration. 

I hope, sir, to be able to afford you some 
small measure of comfort in the wake of 
these decisions, I feel I can speak for thou- 
sands of American servicemen, for Viet- 
nam is frequently discussed by GI's all over 
the world. I have listened to, and partic- 
ipated in, many of these discussions. A re- 
view of these discussions reveals these gen- 
eral viewpoints. Our Nation has a moral 
obligation to aid our friends in time of 
need. America’s servicemen would find it 
difficult to face our brother servicemen, from 
allied nations, if we adopt a policy of aban- 
doning our friends in times of crisis. We 
realize that our beliefs concerning Vietnam 
could well cost us “blood, sweat, and tears,” 
We are ready to pay that price, for we also 
realize that freedom is never bought cheaply. 

You, sir, ask that we place our lives on 
the line in Vietnam. Our forefathers were 
asked to step forward in the cause of free- 
dom in the past. They hesitated not, thus 
our Nation is free today. Now it is our turn 
to step forward to join them, this we do 
with pride. This, Mr. President, is the voice 
of your servicemen. 

To those who oppose our stand in Vietnam 
I can say only this. To turn our backs on 
our allies in Vietnam would make us no 
less despicable than a man who would turn 
his back when he saw a friend being as- 
saulted by thugs. You say our President 
asks us to risk our lives in Vietnam, this is 
true, and this we will do. You ask us to 
deny our friends, when they need us the 
most—we prefer to emulate another man, 
in another time, who suffered and died for 
his friends. Perhaps you have forgotten his 
name, it is Jesus Christ. 

Mr. President, sleep well tonight. The 
true Americans, the patriots, are no less 
ready to fight for freedom in 1966 than they 
were in 1776. They are no less ready to 
suffer for that cause now than they were 
when they suffered through a bitter winter 
in Valley Forge. They will be no less vic- 
torious today than they were when General 
Howe surrendered his sword to General 
Washington. 

Very sincerely yours, 
{ T. Sgt. GERARD R. EDER, 
2017th Communications Squadron (AFS). 

McGume Am Force Basx, NJ. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday the senior Senator from Virginia, 
the Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, ad- 
dressed the Peninsula Chapter of the As- 
sociation of the U.S. Army at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va. He eloquently explained some 
of the problems that face us in the war in 
southeast Asia and set forth some of the 
lessons which we should have learned as 
a result of our experiences in Vietnam. 
It was a forceful and interesting speech 
which I believe will be of great.interest to 
our colleagues, and I include it with my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Subsequent to the Senator’s address, a 
very splendid editorial appeared in the 
Daily Press of Newport News, Va., and I 
also include it in the Recorp. 

The address and article follow: 
REMARKS OF SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

DEMOCRAT OF VIRGINIA, AT THE SPRING MEET- 

ING OF THE VIRGINIA PENINSULA CHAPTER, 

OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. Army, 

OFFICERS CLUB, Fort MONROE, VA., APRTL 15, 

1966 

It is an honor and a coveted privilege to 
address the Virginia Peninsula Chapter of 
the Association of the U.S. Army, not only 
because you have made me feel so welcome, 
but because, as a World War I doughboy, I 
feel that I am one of you. The principles 
and ideals which you espouse are the pre- 
cepts to which I subscribe. 

I wish to speak to you tonight about our 
defense posture and the lessons we can learn 
from the conflict in Vietnam. 

Since April 19, 1775—the day after Paul 
Revere warned the countryside—the Army 
has participated in 99 principal wars, cam- 
paigns, expeditions, and other disturbances, 
up to the time of World War IL The Korean 
war made it an even hundred. 

In other words, our Armed Forces can ex- 
pect to be called upon approximately every 
2 years in order to protect our American way 
of life. 

Today we are engaged in another major 
conflict and under very adverse circum- 
stances. We are fighting in disease-ridden 
swamps without either the allies or the sup- 
port of the local people to which we are en- 
titled. In fact, if a new civillan government 
be established in South Vietnam which is 
hostile to us and asks us to withdraw, I think 
we should do so. 

I rec the threat of communism to 
the entire free world and think we should 
unite with friends of freedom to resist ag- 
gression. But I do not think that South 
Vietnam was the proper place to make our 
stand, and in March of 1964 I sent a detailed 
statement of my reasons to the White House. 
Since then some 300,000 American fighting 
men have been committed. Today our issue 
is: How can we get them home and still 
honor our commitments? 

However, I do not intend to address the 
uncertainties of the future in that conflict. 
Rather, I will to the certainties of the 
moment—the clear lessons we can learn from 
the war in Vietnam. 

One of the lessons of Vietnam is the truism 
that a state of preparedness is the price of 
liberty. At times, because of seeming relaxa- 
tion of Communist militancy, we are in- 
clined to hope that they have given up their 
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obsession for ultimate world domination. 
We tend to dismiss the repeated utterances 
of Russian leaders epitomized by Khrushchev 
when he said, We will bury you.” 

But because we are a peace-loving nation, 
we find it hard to accept the fact that we 
must continually keep our muskets ready 
and our powder dry. 

In World War I, in World War I, and in 
the Korean war, when we were immediately 
forced to call on our Reserve components, we 
found it necssary to prepare ourselves for 
the needs of the moment after these wars 
had begun, 

There are indications today that, except 
in obvious matters, we again are being con- 
tent to minister to the needs of the moment 
instead of the contingencies of the future. 

The budget for the Department of Defense 
may have suffered because of other national 
interests. The war on poverty, for example, 
has been considered by many as great an 
emergency as the war in Vietnam. 

Let me give you an illustration of how the 
defense budget suffered. Last July, during 
hearings by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, it became obvious to our members 
that the sums being requested would not 
be adequate, because the budget had not 
taken the buildup in Vietnam into con- 
sideration, 

Defense witnesses were actually testify- 
ing on requests for funds which they knew 
would be utilized, not for the items under 
discussion, but to replenish moneys drawn 
off under transfer authority from certain 
accounts to meet urgent war needs. 

The committee urged the Department of 
Defense to reexamine its requirements and to 
submit a request for the additional sums 
required to accelerate pre ess. 

Finally, a request for an additional $1.7 
billion was presented and quickly approved. 
Following up this action, the Department, 
in January, requested an additional $13.1 
billion and the Congress provided the full 
amount. The vote in the Senate was 86 to 
2. Thus, the Congress not only supports 
the defense requests but, on occasion, finds 
it necessary to prod the Department to pro- 
vide a more adequate defense. 

One such area is in trained manpower. 
In part, this difficulty arises from the deci- 
sion on the part of the administration not to 
call up our Reserve forces, but to rely on 
enlistments and the draft to fill our in- 
creased requirements. I will not argue the 
wisdom of this, but I will argue that a policy 
which requires the immediate acceleration 
of the draft or the callup of the Reserves 
during practically every international crisis 
may well limit the flexibility of our forces 
which may be required at any time. 

The Congress, and more particularly the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, for a 
number of years opposed the cutback in 
military personnel. We also urged that the 
size of our Reserve forces be maintained 
despite Defense Department opposition. To 
preserve that strength, we repeatedly placed 
a floor under the Army Reserve and National 
Guard to prevent their being reduced. As 
a matter of fact, were it not for the action 
taken by our committee only last August, 
the Army Reserve would have been com- 
pletely liquidated as paid drill units. 

The lesson is obvious. We cannot always 
hope that Moscow and Peking will give us 
sufficient opportunity to call up new recruits, 
train them and deploy them in time to meet 
these recurring crises. 

Another less on we should have learned in 
Vietnam deals with the adequacy of equip- 
ment, ammunition and materiel. Figures on 
procurement of these items indicate, as with 
manpower, that Defense requests are tailored 
to peacetime needs rather than to potential 
danger. I find it hard to subscribe to this 
philosophy in an era of recurring world 
unrest, 

Despite Pentagon statements to the con- 
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trary, there are those who assert that our 
Strategic Reserve Forces are both under- 
equipped and undermanned. It is not 
enough for this country to maintain just 
enough equipment and materiel for our im- 
mediate needs. 

In 1962 I had the privilege of addressing 
your national meeting in Washington. I 
urged that attention be given to intratheater 
airlift in direct support of the ground forces. 

Today, the ist Cavalry Division, known as 
the Airmobile, has been activated and de- 
ployed to Vietnam. In a related action the 
Army has stepped up its requests for air- 
lift of all types. I applaud these heartening 
actions and would hope the Department 
would accellerate plans to establish another 
airmobile division. 

There is yet another lesson we can learn 
from Vietnam, We can learn to avoid play- 
ing the enemy's game. Because we are fight~ 
ing on his home grounds, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that we must use his weapons 
and only his weapons. 

Our self-imposed rules cost us victory in 
the Korean war. They may well do it again. 
There are Americans who would have us 
stop bombing North Vietnam. There are 
even those who decry our use of tear gas, 
used in every civilized nation to break up 
mob disorders. But they are not military 
experts, What I am concerned about is the 
official policy of our Government—the treat- 
ment of Haiphong as a privilege sanctuary, 
for example. 

In this war it has been the announced 
policy of the administration to fight a 
limited war with limited objectives. With 
this Iam in full accord. To invite unneces- 
sary escalation is as repugnant to American 
thinking as it is dangerous to the very 
existence of civilization, 

Let us retain limited objectives, yes. But 
let us also fight the war in such a way as to 
limit American casualties insofar as possible. 

As of March 31, 1966, we have suffered a 
total of 17,663 casualties. Of these, 3,402 
were either killed outright or died as a result 
of participation. To reduce the flow of sup- 
plies to the Vietcong would save countless 
American lives, 

There are two obvious methods by which 
this may be accomplished. One is to cut off 
the flow down the Ho Chi Minh trail, but 
this is most difficult to accomplish. The 
other method gives much greater promise. 
It would be a relatively simple matter to 
bomb out the petroleum stores and other 
supplies in the port of Haiphong. It would 
also be quite possible to mine effectively the 
harbor area, or to impose a naval blockade. 

Why have we not done this? Principally 
because such action would entail the risk of 
escalating the war. It is a political decision 
entailing the probability or possibility of ac- 
tive Chinese or Russian participation. 

But such a decision, to me at least, begs 
the point. If we are in this war to win, we 
must fight with the resources at our 
To refuse to utilize those weapons in which 
we are superior is to jeopardize the lives of 
countless American boys and, in fact, the out- 
come of the war itself. It must puzzle the 
enemy that we should employ such a psy- 
chology. Certainly no one is no naive as to 
believe that the Chinese or the Russians 
would refrain from active participation if 
they belleved it in their interests to inter- 
vene. 

Before I close I should like to say a word 
about the role Virginia is playing in our de- 
fense posture. This very night there are 72,- 
000 Virginians under arms in all branches of 
the service. There are 88,811 military person- 
nel stationed in Virginia and 79,582 civilians 
employed by the services. The Defense De- 
partment’s capital investment in the State 
amounts to over a billion and a half dollars, 


and the annual payroll is nearly a billion © 


dollars. 
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The picture confronting us in southeast 
Asia is dark but it has a bright spot—never 
has the valor of the American fighting man 
excelled the irrefragable courage of those now 
fighting for us in South Vietnam. That their 
sacrifices may not be in vain, let us pray for 
a just and lasting peace. That their sacrifices 
may help to deter aggression in the future, 
let us strengthen our defenses and adjust our 
objectives so as to limit the cost in American 
lives. 


From the Newport News (Va.) Daily Press, 
Apr. 17, 1966] 
ROBERTSON ON VIETNAM 


Friday's visit of Senator A. WILLIS ROBERT- 
son to the peninsula was featured by a well- 
balanced appraisal of the war in Vietnam 
and the military posture of the United 
States. From his remarks before the Penin- 
sula Chapter of the Association of the U.S. 
Army, it can be readily seen that he is 
neither a “hawk” nor a “dove,” in favor of 
neither all-out escalation nor precipitant 
withdrawal. 

Senator ROBERTSON is one of many quali- 
fied observers who don't think South Viet- 
nam is the proper place to make our stand 
against communism's threat to the free 
world. But we are there in force, we have 
made a commitment, and he wants the job 
to be done efficiently with a minimum loss 
of American lives. 

He takes issue with the treatment of 
Haiphong as a privileged sanctuary, favoring 
bombing out the petroleum stores and other 
supplies there, and mining the harbor area or 
imposing a naval blockade, These, the Sen- 
ator asserts, are limited measures in accord 
with our limited objectives; he pictures the 
enemy as puzzled that we fail to take such 
steps. 

Senator ROBERTSON, after discussing the 
strategy and the uncertainties of the conflict, 
went on to offer certain lessons that we can 
learn from it, Because of “seeming relaxa- 
tion of Communist militancy” our military 
planning has too much in the past been based 
on the hope that there was no great need for 
vigilance, for preparedness. As was the case 
in Korea, we are now paying the price of that 
guillibility. And even today, he said, ex- 
cept in obvious matters, we are again being 
content to administer to the needs of the 
moment instead of the contingencies of the 
future.” 

We are, indeed, a peace-loving nation, and 
too inclined to give our foes the credit for 
similar motivation. Senator ROBERTSON has 
quoted disturbing, alarming evidence to the 
effect that Defense Department requests for 
equipment, ammunition, materiel, and man- 
power have been “tailored to peacetime 
needs rather than to potential danger.” But 
historically we have ignored the obvious 
lesson. 


Asian Scholars’ Role in U.S. Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter written 
by Dr. Charles B. McLane, professor of 
government at Dartmouth College, which 
recently appeared in the “Letters to the 
Editor” column of the New York Times. 
In my opinion, Dr. McLane has put many 
complicated facts into reasonable focus. 
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There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
ASIAN ScHOLARS’ ROLE IN U.S. POLICY 


To the Eprror: 

Senator J. W. FuULBRIGHT'S hearings on 
China appear to have left the rails, and this 
is a pity for all concerned. What began as 
an orderly and much-needed review of the 
condition of the Chinese People’s Republic, 
for the enlightenment of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the public, 
became at best a perplexing confrontation of 
opposing arguments regarding American rec- 
ognition of China, and at worst a new version 
ol the numbers game. 

In the latest phase of the committee’s hear- 
ings, George Taylor and David Rowe were 
paired against Doak Barnett and John Fair- 
bank as opponents and supporters, respec- 
tively, of a more flexible American policy 
toward China, Meanwhile the entire frater- 
nity of Asian scholars appears ready to take 
sides on this issue, if we are to judge from 
the March 20 statement signed by 198 of 
these scholars and its continulng repercus- 
sions. 

VIEWS RELEVANT? 


Can it—or should it—matter what Doak 
Barnett, John Pairbank and their allies or 
George Taylor, David Rowe and theirs have 
to say about American policy toward China 
before a Senate committee presumably bent 
on gathering information to determine its 
own position? 

Is it the best use of these distinguished 
students of China to insist so much that 
their views on recognition be made known, 
and then publicized (views, incidentally, 
which are largely known to their colleagues 
if not until recently to Senators and to the 
general public)? Is their knowledge of China 
less valuable because these views, as must 
now be inevitable, label them as liberal or 
conservative? 

That they have the right and in some 
measure the responsibility to make their 
views known in other ways—through articles, 
lectures and so forth—goes without saying. 
But is it proper that such extraordinary at- 
tention be given to their opinion on American 
policy before Senator FuLsricut's committee? 
I doubt if these scholars themselves would 
agree that it should. 

American policy toward China is an im- 
mensely complex political question and must 
in the last analysis be determined by fully 
responsible political figures in the Govern- 
ment. No one, of course, would question the 
relevance of the Senators studying the prob- 
lem, though it is the President who must 
make the ultimate determination on advice 
from the State Department and other coun- 
sel. 

What is questioned is the weight properly 
to be attached to the liberal and cautious 
opinions of the Senate committee's inform- 
ants. 

EXTENT OF TASK 


The role of Professors Barnett, Fairbank, 
Taylor, Rowe and others, it is argued here, 
should be to provide from the very great 
knowledge at their command—and the 
knowledge we must assume unaffected by 
thelr judgment in the present instance—the 
solid information about China which Senator 
FULBRIGHT and his colleagues require. Here 
their task should end. 

It is, in my view, irrelevant of Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT'’s committee to ask them for opinions 
which go beyond this, incautious of the 
scholars to give them, and quite misleading 
for the press (the New York Times included) 
to feature these opinions as though profound 
wisdom attached to them. 

We do not, I hope, base a policy decision 
to build, or not to build, larger nuclear de- 
vices on the recommendations of the physi- 
cist, or a decision to accelerate our race to 
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the moon on the opinion of the astronaut, 
though each provides indispensable evidence 
relating to these decisions. 

Should it be otherwise with respect to 
American policy toward China? 

CHARLES B. MCLANE, 
Projessor of Government, Dartmouth 
College. 
Hanover, N.H., April 1, 1966. 


Realism and Arms Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Third International Arms Control Sym- 
posium was held in Philadelphia from 
March 31 through April 3. In contrast 
to previous symposia, this one included 
participants who expressed a number of 
hardheaded, practical viewpoints on the 
subject as contracted to the emotional 
approach. This fact was noted on the 
editorial page of the Richmond News 
Leader for April 5, as follows: 

A FLUTTERING IN PHILLY 


PHILADELPHIA.—Even while Soviet Defense 
Minister Rodion Malinovsky was boasting of 
Soviet military might at the 23d Party Con- 
gress, the hawks were fluttering the dove- 
cotes at Philadelphia. Representatives from 
around the world, gathered here at the Third 
International Arms Control Symposium, 
were amazed at the blunt attitude of real- 
politik evolving among the disarmament ex- 
perts. ‘Traditionally a roost for ban-the- 
bombers, the Symposium this time developed 
a solid consensus against two key elements 
of the official U.S, disarmament policy. 

The items that fell under attack were, 
first of all, the U.S, failure to construct an- 
tiballistic missile defense systems, and 
secondly, our frenzied activity to achieve a 
treaty against the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons among the presently nonnuclear 
nations. Although the experts represented 
a broad spectrum of opinion, from the utopi- 
an Senator JOSEPH CLARK, of Pennsylvania to 
Edward Teller, father of the H-bomb, the 
preponderant weight of expert judgment was 
for a hard-nosed attitude in disarmament 
discussions. Even governmental experts 
from India, Italy, Germany, and Britain 
were, on the whole, surprisingly in agree- 
ment, 

Unknown to the Symposium participants, 
Malinovsky in Moscow was boasting of in- 
creased Soviet defenses that appear to be 
their long-expected antiballistic missile 
system (ABM). The United States has re- 
fused to initiate work on such a defense for 
the past 6 years; Secretary McNamara has 
asserted that ABM's cost too much for their 
effectiveness. Moreover, he has argued that 
better U.S. defenses would tend to spur the 
Soviets to greater efforts in military offense, 
thus escalating the arms race. 

Yet the most dramatic moment in the 
symposium in Philadelphia came Saturday 
night when Dr. Teller announced that he 
had abandoned his previous opposition to an 
ABM Under present technology, he 
said, the ABM was not only cost-feasible, but 
a necessity if our retaliatory strike capacity 
was to remain undamaged. Dr. Teller stated 
categorically that U.S. security had declined 
tier et e Not only was the great 
prestige of Dr. Teller thus hurled against 
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Secretary McNamara's policy, but the panel 
of scientists split 3 to 2 in urging immediate 
plans for the deployment of an ABM sys- 
tem—a process that would take 10 years. 
Other disarmament its rose from the 
floor to say that a credible ABM defense sys- 
tem would make it easier to halt the spread 
of nuclear weapons. 

In the same way, the U.S. draft anti- 
proliferation treaty was attacked from the 
most unexpected sources. The official dogma 
of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency is that the spread of nuclear weapons 
outside the nuclear club makes accidental 
war more probable. India’s delegate to the 
Geneva Conference, Ambassador V. C. Trevedi, 
deplored the great haste with which the 
United States was pushing the argument; in 
his view, the most urgent problem was the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons within the 
club. A specialist from the Rand Corp. said 
it was unlikely that any other nation could 
spend enough to upset the world power bal- 
ance within 20 years, while an analyst from 
MIT held that the real use of nuclear 
Weapons was to help in political maneuver- 
ing, not as an actual instrument of destruc- 
tion. Indeed, Representative Cratc HOSMER, 
a member of the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, suggested that the answer may be 
to give nuclear weapons to every country, 
Instead of trying to turn back the clock of 
technology. The proposal was not altogether 
facetious, 

the coffee breaks, there were low 
mutterings in some more idealistic quarters 
about the course that the discussions were 
taking. But others were satisfied that, at 
last, disarmament experts were thinking 
about arms control in the context of free- 
dom, as well as peace.—J.P.L. 


The Poor Are the Victims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call the Senate’s attention to an excellent 
editorial which recently appeared on the 
pages of the Aiken Standard and Review 
in Aiken, S.C. 

The editorial very lucidly points out 
some of the unfortunate results con- 
nected with so-called social legislation. 
The writer shows how intended benefici- 
aries of this legislation have actually 
turned out to be innocent victims. Their 
plight, in many cases, is now worse than 
before the legislation was enacted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled The Poor 
Are the Victims” appearing in the Aiken 
Standard and Review on Monday, 
April 11, 1966, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRE Poor ARE THE VICTIMS 

Supposed social and economic reforms, im- 
posed by the Government, may be well meant, 
But, in case after case, they create more prob- 
lems than they solve, and these problems are 
vege most severely by those least able to bear 

em. 

For example, Prof. Yale Brozen of the Uni- 
versity of writing in the New In- 
dividualist Review, says: “The net result of 
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our urban renewal program has been in- 
creased cost of housing for the poor and the 
destruction of the livelihoods of hundreds of 
small businessmen. As the minimum wage 
rate has been raised, more and more people 
have been laid off who were not worth the 
higher wage rate.” 

There is abundant evidence to support 
these pessimistic declarations. All over the 
country, where urban renewal has been prac- 
ticed, great numbers of people, mostly in the 
low income brackets, have been forced from 
their homes. In many instances, they have 
had no alternative save to accept poorer 
lodgings at increased rents. And this, let it 
be stressed, is happening at a time when a 
war on poverty is an official national goal. 

The steady increases in the Federal mini- 
mum wage—and a campaign is underway to 
up it at this session of Congress—has pro- 
duced similar troubles for large numbers of 
people. The fault lies in the fact that the 
minimum is entirely arbitrary and takes no 
account of a worker's productivity or value. 
The inevitable result is that various indus- 
tries, retailing being an outstanding example, 
which have room for unskilled and marginal 
workers are forced to reduce this kind of 
employment to the limit. The workers sim- 
ply cannot produce enough to justify the 
legal wage. And so these workers are denied 
the opportunity to gain experience and skills 
that would qualify them for better jobs. 

Too often, the poor are the victims of ill- 
conceived social betterment programs, 


Millennium of Christianity in Poland 
Reached on April 14 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, a mile- 
stone in the history of the Polish people 
was reached on April 14 when the cele- 
bration of the 1,000th anniversary of Po- 
land’s conversion to Christianity began. 

In A.D, 966, when Poland was emerg- 
ing as a nation, the Polish ruler, Mieszko, 
adopted Christianity as a state religion. 
Throughout the centuries that followed, 
Poland’s Christianity has helped to keep 
intact the nationality of its people and 
has sustained the Poles through cen- 
turies of turbulence, strife, and foreign 
domination. 

This year, thousands of Poles, led by 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, joyfully 
joined in celebrating the millennium of 
Christianity in Poland. The festivities 
will continue through May 3, when a 
ceremony will be held at the shrine of 
Czestochowa. 

In my own Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, there are over 30,000 
Polish-Americans who are joining their 
countrymen across the ocean in com- 
memorating 1,000 years of Christianity. 
This commemoration not only has a 
religious significance, but also an equally 
important national and cultural signifi- 
cance, for during 1,000 years of existence, 
a strong feeling of nationality and pride 
in country has developed, and the partic- 
ular Polish culture which has evolved has 
made many important contributions to 
the advancement of world civilization. 
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With real pride and a deep feeling of 
kinship for the courageous Polish people, 
I join my colleagues in the Congress in 
observing the momentous millennium of 
Christianity in Poland, 

In the April 22 issue of Time maga- 
zine’ an article appeared on the Polish 
millennium. It gives me great pleasure 
to insert this article in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, as follows: 

POLAND; TOWARD THE MILLENNIUM 

Poland’s Roman Catholic Church has been 
planning for a decade to solemnly celebrate 
the nation's conversion to Christendom 1,000 
years ago this year. Religious ceremonies are 
scheduled for many parts of the country, but 
the highlight will come May 3, the Polish na- 
tional holiday, when thousands of Poles will 
journey to the Jasna Gora Monastery in 
Czestochowa, home of the nationally cher- 
ished “Black Madonna.” The Communist re- 
gime of Wladyslaw Gomulka, which has con- 
ducted a running feud with the church, is 
desparately anxious to avoid or at least di- 
minish any public demonstration of Roman 
Catholic power in Poland. Last week, as the 
church began the first of its millennium cele- 
brations, the Communists were busy creating 
every imaginable block and trying to con- 
vert the millennium into a purely secular 
“Polish state“ occasion. 

ADEQUATE EQUALS ZERO 


Gomulka had aleady vetoed a visit to 
Czestochowa by Pope Paul VI to celebrate a 
Millennial Mass, but now he seemed intent 
on keeping Catholics of all ranks—as well as 
others—away. Visas have been denied to the 
150 foreign bishops, archbishops, and cardi- 
nals invited to Czestochowa. Polish tourist 
offices in Europe and the United States have 
been blandly advising that visas will not be 
granted to Western pilgrims, who were orig- 
inally expected to number 3 million. One 
explanation: “The country will already be too 
full of tourists.“ As for TV and newspaper 
coverage, some 125 Western newsmen and TV 
and radio teams have been refused entry, 
on the ground that the Polish state press and 
TV would provide adequate coverage— 
which to date has been zero, 

The Government also threw up a blizzard 
of obstacles to prevent Poles themselves from 
taking part. It has announced two top- 
drawer soccer matches for the big day on May 
3, scheduled huge rallies and military pa- 
rades for Gniezno and Poznan on the very 
days last week when official church celebra- 
tions got underway in those two cities. 
Trains to Czestochowa will be sporadic at 
best; many roads will be “under repair.” The 
Government has launched a massive propa- 
ganda campaign to discredit the church, call- 
ing Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, its tough out- 
spoken leader, a neo-Fascist and a friend of 
Germany. Posters showing Nazi war crimes 
in Poland are going up everywhere, scarcasti- 
cally captioned: “Grant and beg forgive- 
ness”—a quote from the letter sent by Polish 
prelates last fail inviting German bishops to 
Czestochowa in a gesture of reconciliation, 
As an added touch, the Government last week 
opened in Warsaw “The Deputy.“ the Rolf 
Hochhuth play that attacks Pius XII for not 
fighting nazism. 

BLARING MUSIC 


All of this has hardly cowed the Poles. In 
Gniezno and Poznan last week, throngs of 
worshipers filled the churches and cathe- 
drals to overflowing. Some 15,000 Poles de- 
flantly raised their voices in prayer during an 
open-air Te Deum“ outside St, Mary's 
Cathedral in Gniezno, while Government 
loudspeakers tried in vain to drown them 
out by blaring military music, low-flying hell- 
copters churned up choking clouds of dust, 
and steel-helmeted troops with burp guns 
prowled the streets. En masse, the faith- 
ful followed Cardinal Wyszynski next day to 
the stations of the cross on Lech Hill, later 
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heard him—in the presence of 63 other Pol- 
ish bishops—celebrate a Mass for Poles 
abroad. Said Wyszynski: “We know that 
wherever Polish hearts beat, the millennium 
is celebrated.” 

Far from withering, the Catholic Church 
in Poland has actually grown in strength un- 
der the Communist policy of “pinprick” re- 
pressions. The country remains 96.5 percent 
Catholic, but more important is the fact that, 
aiter 20 years of universal state education, 
60 percent of Polands youth still claim to be 
“religious.” The reasons, of course, lie deep- 
er than the surface issues of clericalism 
versus atheism: Poland's history is so en- 
twined with the Catholic Church that not 
even the Communists can extricate the two. 
The result is that Poland, under communism, 
is undergoing something of a religious 
revival. 


FPC Apathy on Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUF FERAAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, New 
York City and, for that matter, the en- 
tire metropolitan area is fast becoming 
enveloped in an air pollution problem 
which seriously affects health and 
welfare. 

One way to assist in the amelioration 
of air pollution would be to make more 
natural gas available to the city from the 
limited pipeline capacity. 

This is in the control of the Federal 
Power Commission, which has heretofore 
shown little interest in the air pollution 
needs of New York City. 

In that connection I commend to my 
colleagues for their perusal my letter to 
the New York Herald Tribune, published 
in their issue of Thursday, March 31, 
1966, which follows: 

FPO APATHY on Am POLLUTION 
To the HERALD Tarsune: 

Your commendable series, “The World's 
Dirtiest Air,” on the air pollution problem 
points up one of the areas in which we in 
Washington, D.C., can be helpful. 

As a member of the New York City Council, 
I introduced a resolution to help cause the 
inactive previous city administration to take 
advantage of the Federal Clean Air Act of 
1963. Now in Washington, D.C., I find that 
our Federal Government Is also almost obliv- 
ious to the needs of our New York City area 
in the alr pollution field. 

Contrary to popular belief, Consolidated 
Edison Co. does take some action to reduce 
air pollution. It is presently fighting for the 
right to get more natural gas allocated to the 
city of New York from the limited pipeline 
capacity to, among other things, substitute 
for residual fuel oil and thus reduce sulfur 
dioxide emissions from the company's gen- 
erating stations. 

After extensive hearings, the matter is now 
being held for final determination by the 
Federal Power Commission, 

In the meantime, Consolidated Edison 
asked for temporary authorization and was 
Opposed by the staff of the Federal Power 
Commission, among other things, on the 
ground that there was no real evidence of 
emergency due to air pollution conditions in 
New York City. 

While the Federal Power Commission has 
Just granted the tem authorization 
for 1 year commencing April 1, 1966, its de- 
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cision is based on cost questions in saving a 
possible construction of a storage facility in- 
stead of being helpful on the question of air 
pollution. 

The Commission in its decree stated: The 
issuance of this temporary certificate is with- 
out prejudice to the ultimate determination 
of any issue raised in the proceeding and the 
determination made to issue the temporary 
certificate has in no way been influenced by 
the air pollution issue raised by the city of 
New York and Con Ed.” 

I have written to the Commission protest- 
ing their statement and pointing out that 
the problem of air pollution is more impor- 
tant than the question of the cost of a 


Member, U.S. House of Representatives. 
Wasuincton, D.C. 


Getting Your Money Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the House are aware of the 
thought and interest that some of us 
have given in having the Federal Gov- 
ernment rebate a portion of its revenues 
to the States to be used for local and 
State programs without the accompany- 
ing strings that go with today’s specific 
Federal grants. Last year I was privi- 
leged to introduce a bill which would 
accomplish this most worthy objective. 
My bill has received wide support from 
Governors, Congressmen, educators, and 
others interested in strengthening our 
State governments. Now the Blue Rib- 
bon Republican Coordinating Committee 
has also adopted a comprehensive plan 
of sharing Federal moneys with the 
States. 

The respected columnist, David 
Lawrence, has written an enlightening 
editorial in the April 18 edition of the 
U.S. News & World Report on the excit- 
ing prospect of rebate sharing. I have 
unanimous consent that “Getting Your 
Money Back” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECÒRD. 

GETTING Your Money Back 
(By David Lawrence) 

Billions of dollars are deducted from pay- 
rolls or collected from other income tax pay- 
ments every year by the Federal Government. 
What happens to the money in terms of di- 
rect benefit to one’s community or city or 
State? How much of it goes to help pay for 
facilities or projects in other States? And 
how long can the States raise enough money 
through local taxes to pay for the many 
projects that are necessary to meet the needs 
of a growing population? 

These questions have in large part gone 
unanswered. But at last there is a growing 
realization that Federal revenues should be 
distributed so as to supplement State end 
city funds, 

This is not a problem which can be solved 
by political p. Both parties 
should recognize their obligation to propose 
& formula which would bring about an 
equitable distribution of public funds to pro- 
mote the special welfare of America. 

The Republican Party, in a search for bet- 
ter ways to meet the increasing demands of 
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present-day life, has now offered a program 
that might well be called “constructive fed- 
eralism.” But the plan might also have been 
suggested by the Democratic Party. It is to 
be hoped that eventually the two parties will 
join together to accept the principles of a 
new federalism. 

The Republican Coordinating Committee, 
which has just adopted a comprehensive plan 
that shows what can be done to develop a 
better finanelal relationship between the 
Federal, State, and city governments, is com- 
posed of many men who have distinguished 
themselves in the field of public service. The 
committee includes prominent Members of 
Congress, Governors of several States, mayors 
of cities, former President Eisenhower and 
recent nominees of the Republican Party for 
the presidency—Messrs. Landon, Dewey, 
Nixon, and Goldwater. The chairman of the 
task force that drafted the plan is Robert 
Taft, Jr., a former member of the House of 
Representatives and a son of the late Senator 
Taft. The principal recommendation says: 

“We therefore propose a system to share 
the personal and corporate income taxes col- 
lected by the national government with the 
States. Under this plan one-half of each 
State’s share would be computed on the basis 
of returning income tax collections to the 
State in which they originated. The other 
half of each State's share would be ponpas 
in a way which will provide some measure of 
fiscal equalization. 

“We recognize that some States are 
wealthy, while others are in serious need. 
Equalization cannot altogether alleviate fis- 
cal inequities among the States but no plan 
of revenue sharing is feasible unless some 
degree of equalization is included. The 
equalizing formula should be simple and 
could be based upon population and per cap- 
ita income levels. 

“Equalization grants should be made only 
to the States which themselves contribute 
a fair proportion of their per capita incomes 


defined in the statute. Grants to any State 
should be reduced proportionately if the 
State and its local units do not apply an ade- 
quate amount of State and local tax reye- 
nue.” 

The plan calls for refunds to the State in 
a gradually increasing percentage every year. 
The program favors a minimum of super- 
visory controls by the Federal Government 
so as to free the State and local govern- 
ments from “the maze of regulations, paper- 
work, red tape, and restrictions which ham- 
in their efforts to serve their 
citizens,” 

It is urged that the Governors be con- 
sulted before Congres passes any measure 
affecting their States. They would be given 
& voice but not a veto. 

The present system of Federal grants to 
States is criticized as follows: 

“Reliance on specific grant in aid programs 
controlled from Washington is not the an- 
swer. At the worst, the States will continue 
to sink into a morass of financial inadequacy 
and eventual bankruptcy. At best, they 
will become mere administrative appendages 
of the national government.” 

The new plan can be expected to develop a 
greater sense of responsibility among the 
States and local units. The future growth of 
Federal revenues is estimated in “staggering” 
sums by the Committee. 

America must strengthen State and local 
governments and not let them be swallowed 
up in a vast Federal bureacuracy. 

More than ever in coming years there will 
be need for refunds of tax money to the 
States to take care of problems involving 
mental health, education, water-pollution 
control, highways, and other projects that 
can mean much to the life of the Nation. 

When these reforms are put into effect, we 
may be able to enjoy the benefits of a truly 
great society, paid for by the earnings of its 
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citizens and their creative enterprises. The 
time indeed has come for a constructive 
federalism. 


Mr. Freeman Rejoices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an editorial entitled “Mr. Freeman 
Rejoices” which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune of April 16, 1966. It is quite ap- 
parent that the farmer is again the vic- 
tim of Secretary Freeman’s inconsistent 
Policies. 

A point too often overlooked is that 
the price of commodities from the farm 
is one thing and the price of food as sold 
in a store after processing and packaging 
is quite another. A very important fac- 
tor in food prices are the increased cost 
of processing, transportation, and pack- 
aging 


We regret that Secretary Freeman 
should rejoice when the farmers receive 
low prices for their products. 

Mn. FREEMAN REJOICES 


Secretary of Agriculture Freeman has an- 
nounced that net farm income this year will 
rise to $15 billion, nearly a billion above 
that of last year and the highest in history 
except for the boom years of 1947 and 1948. 
Average net income per farm and personal 
per capita income of farm residents are ex- 
pected to reach record levels. 

The Secretary said at a news conference 
his forecast was based on the performance 
of farmers in the first quarter of this year 
and prospects for production and income the 
remainder of the year, including stronger 
farm prices for such things as corn and live- 
stock and increased Government payments to 
farmers. 

Now, it was at another news conference 
only a few days ago that Mr. Freeman said 
he was “pleased to report” that prices of a 
number of farm products were declining and 
that the average price of all farm products 
would be down 6 to 10 percent next fall and 
winter. This statement brought blasts 
from several farm leaders and rural Con- 
gressmen, among them Senator Hruska, 
Republican, of Nebraska, who asserted, “It 
is nothing short of scandalous that a man 
charged with the well-being of the farmer 
be elated at reduced prices for the farmer.” 

Two days before that Mr. Freeman's boss, 
President Johnson, in an impromptu White 
House news conference, criticized high 
prices for some foods as a major factor in 
the rising cost of living. The Secretary 
then undertook to explain that the Presi- 
dent's remarks were based on the mid-Feb- 
ruary Consumer Price Index of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, whereas a mid-March report 
by the Agriculture Department indicated 
prices were slumping for such farm food- 
stuffs as hogs, lambs, butter, eggs, and a va- 
riety of fruits and vegetables. 

So on the one hand the Secretary says he 
is pleased that farm prices are going down, 
and then, only a few days later, he rejoices 
that they will be stronger and farm income 
is going up. On the face of it, consumers 
oren’t going to get all the relief in food 
prices Mr. Freeman had indicated might 
have been in prospect. 

At the start of this year his Department 
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was predicting a rise in farm income of 
about $200 million, and that was based part- 
ly on estimates that direct subsidies to 
farmers for such things as not growing crops 
would rise by about $1 billion over last year to 
$3.4 billion. The latest prediction on farm 
income would seem to indicate that such 
subsidies may rise even higher. 

In a congressional election year the John- 
son administration finds itself caught in an 
embarrassing predicament between consum- 
ers complaining of high food prices and 
farmers protesting Government actions to 
lower market prices of their products. In 
recent months the administration has 
dumped vast quantities of Government- 
owned corn on the market to lower prices 
of corn and eventually of livestock; it has 
expanded cheese import quotas and raised 
support prices on milk and soybeans to 
stimulate production and hold down prices 
of these items, and has restricted hide im- 
ports to lower prices of cattle hides. 

It will be interesting to see how all this 
turns out. But of one thing we can be rea- 
sonable certain. In the end either the tax- 
payer or the consumer, or both, are likely to 
get tagged to pay for it. 


Tactics of the John Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as we draw 
closed to another national election, we 
are beginning to perceive once again the 
activities and the shrill bleatings of the 
John Birch Society. 

It has been my fond hope that the ex- 
tremist dogma and alien doctrines of this 
organization had been largely sponged 
off the American political scene by now. 
But, alas, we continue to hear of can- 
didates espousing the reactionary poli- 
cies and bigoted convictions of this group. 
There are increasing signs that, again in 
1966, the American voter will be confused 
and frustrated by the tactics of the 
Birchers, and that responsive moderation 
in politics and statecraft will again be 
diluted by the myopic, antiquated plat- 
form of the John Birch Society. 

As one who witnessed the disastrous 
impact on my own party in 1964 of the 
Birch Society and the political philoso- 
phies upon which it is grounded, I marvel 
that responsible public officials and as- 
piring office seekers can honestly support 
the society and, in turn, call for its sup- 
port. 

I insert, Mr. Speaker, an article from 
the Boston Sunday Herald of December 
19, 1965, to be reprinted at this point in 
the Recorp. The item deals with a situ- 
ation evolving between the John Birch 
Society and Richard Cardinal Cushing of 
Boston. The article clearly documents 
what is at best a careless attitude on the 
part of the society in Boston and, at 
worse, a sheer lack of respect for any- 
thing or anyone outside of its own. ends. 

The article follows: 

PRELATE'S OLD LETTER MISUSED AGAIN: 

CARDINAL BLASTS BIRCH SOCIETY 
(By Anthony Matejezyk) 

Cardinal and the John Birch 

Society have clashed again over an advertise- 
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ment in a Middleboro newspaper which in- 
cludes a statement purporting to show the 
cardinal endorses the society. 

(The cardinal was ordered confined to bed 
last night and all engagements canceled for 
today and tomorrow after he suffered a re- 
lapse of a virus condition. The cardinal 
was weakened by several strenuous engage- 
ments early this weekend.) 

The advertisement, which was printed 
November 30 was brought to the cardinal's 
attention by the Reverend Richard M. 
Fewkes, pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
of Middleboro. 

This prompted the cardinal to send a 
letter to Robert Welch, founder of the so- 
ciety which said in part; “It is happening 
again and again * * *, What am I to do 
with regard to having my name misused in 
this fashion. I have yet to find a member of 
this society whom I would trust as a result 
of the way its leaders have used a letter I 
sent years ago to someone in California in 
which I paid you a great personal tribute.“ 

The issue came to light Saturday when all 
Boston news media were notified by tele- 
gram that Mr. Fewkes would hold a press 
conference yesterday at 2 p.m. at Arlington 
Street Church at which he would release 
copies of the cardinal’s letter to Welch. 

The press conference was canceled, how- 
ever, after a representative of the cardinal 
called Rev. Mr. Fewkes 2 hours before the 
conference was to be held. Mr. Fewkes said 
the cardinal wished the issue to be kept a 
local matter. 

The advertisement, paid for by the Birch 
Society, was an announcement of a meeting 
to be held Tuesday, December 7 at Mr. 
Fewkes’ church at which the film “What is 
the John Birch Society” would be shown. 

At the top of the advertisement under 
Cardinal Cushing's name were six lines from 
u letter he once sent to a C. M. Crawford of 
Los Angeles giving Welch a high recom- 
mendation and endorsing the society. The 
cardinal has since repudiated the contents 
of the letter. 

Mr. Fewkes said that Leo F. Kahian, leader 
of the Middleboro Chapter of the society 
contacted him shortly after he delivered an 
anti-Birch sermon which received press 
coverage. In an attempt to present both 
sides of the story Mr. Fewkes and the 
church's adult forum agreed to the Birch 
presentation. 

Mr. Kahian said yesterday that he was in 
error in using the C. M. Crawford letter. He 
said he did not know that the society had 
warned all of its chapters in a May 1964, 
bulletin not to use any sections of the letter. 

Kahlan, a Catholic, said the forum at- 
tracted about 200 persons and that a few” 
persons expressed interest in joining the ap- 
proximately 30-member Middleboro Chapter. 
Kahlan, a former president of the Holy 
Name Society of Brockton and Plymouth 
said, “I would not do anything to embarrass 
the cardinal.” 

He said he was told he should not have 
used the Crawford letter by Parker W. 
Richards, Jr., of Brockton, Birch Society 
section chief for Brockton and his immediate 
superior in the society. Richards yesterday 
said that Kahian had made “an honest 
error.“ He should have checked with me 
first as the understanding is that we never 
use the (Crawford) letter.” 

Mr. Fewkes last night refused to release 
the contents of the letter. He said he did 
so “at the request of the cardinal.” Mr. 
Fewkes said he understood that Welch had 
sent a letter of apology to the cardinal 
which prompted the cardinal to ask Fewkes 
to cancel the press conference. 

A Herald reporter was told at the Belmont 
headquarters of the society that Welch was 
in but “is not prepared to meet the press 
at this time.” 

Kahian and Mr. Fewkes clashed about 2 
weeks ago when Mr. Kahian complained to 
the Post Office Department UNICEF greeting 
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cards were being sold in the Middleboro Post 
Office. Mr, Fewkes heads the Middleboro 
Chapter of UNICEF. 

UNICEF DISPUTE 


Fewkes said he wrote a letter to the Post- 
master General stating that the society 
should also be allowed to sell cards if UNI- 
CEF were permitted. The proceeds would be 
donated to Captive Nations Committee to 
free refugees, he said, 

The society and the cardinal last clashed 
in April of 1964 when the cardinal spoke 
on radio and said he would prefer “imprison- 
ment and death” rather than membership 
in the society. His remarks followed reports 
that two members of the society had said 


on a New York radio program that President 


Kennedy was a traitor. 

The cardinal later retracted his criticism 
when it was shown that a hoax had been 
perpetrated. 

The text of the cardinal’s letter to Welch 
follows: 

“Dear Mr. Welch: It is happening again 
and again. Your field agents, whoever they 
are, use a letter I sent years ago to C. M. 
Crawford of Los Angeles. 

“I have before me an ad inserted in a local 
paper in Middleboro by the Middleboro chap- 
ter of the John Birch Society. My name ap- 
pears in larger letters in that ad than the 
name of the John Birch Society. 

“What am I to do with regard to having 
my name misused in this fashion? You 
know that I have absolutely nothing to do 
with the John Birch Society—I was never 
a member of it and I simply cannot under- 
Stand the means this organization pursues 
in recruiting members. 

“The ad referred to a meeting on Tues- 
day, December 7. If I had this ad in my 
hands last Saturday, I would have had every 
Catholic Church in the neighborhood an- 
nounce on the following day that they were 
to disregard this publicity in its entirety and 
at the same time advise the Catholic people 
that I have no respect for or confidence in 
those behind the Middleboro branch of the 
John Birch Society. 

“I have yet to find a member of this society 
whom I would trust as a result of the way 
Its leaders have used a letter I sent years 
ago to someone in California in which I 
paid you a great personal tribute. What a 
fool I was to put in writing my onetime 
admiration and affection for you. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING, 
“Archibishop of Boston.” 


Parcel Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
at this point in the Rrecorp a most inter- 
esting article which appeared in the 
March 19, 1966, edition of the Jersey 
Journal, a leading newspaper in northern 
New Jersey. 

The article follows: 

MALLY WOULD EQUALIZE POSTAL REGULATIONS 

Discrimination against residents of Jersey 
City, who are now prohibited from mailing 
some parcels to certain other cities, would be 
ended by pending legislation endorsed by the 
National Association of Postmasters, Post- 
master Joseph L. Mailly advised today. 

Mailly noted that under existing law, a 
person in Jersey City can send a 73-inch 
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parcel to Mantua, but can't send the same 
parcel to Warren, Pa. In addition, he can 
send a 21-pound parcel to New York, N. V., 
but can't send the same parcel to Boon- 
ville, N.Y. $ 

Mailly said James L. O'Toole, president of 
NAPUS, which represents over 90 percent of 
all postmasters in the country, advised him 
that the association is making “an allout 
fight” against size and weight restrictions 
which apply to parcels mailed here for any 
of the Nation’s first-class, or city post offices. 

A bill (H.R, 12367) to reform the existing 
parcel post laws is now pending before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

Mailly explained that local residents may 
not mail a parcel of more than 20 pounds or 
72 inches in length and girth combined to 
any other first-class post office more than 
150 miles away. 

Nor may they mail a parcel of more than 
40 pounds or more than 72 inches to a first- 
class post office that is less than 150 miles, 
he pointed out. 

The association has thrown its weight be- 
hind legislation to raise the limit for all 
parcels mailed between first-class post offices 
to 40 pounds and 100 inches, regardless of 
distance, 


Fino Introduces Compromise Mass Trans- 
portation Bill To Aid Big Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation which I feel will 
improve the Mass Transportation Act 
and make it a better tool for meeting 
the mass transit needs of our big cities. 
So far, the Mass Transportation Act has 
not been able to make a real dent in this 
problem, and the administration does not 
seem to be rising to the challenge. 

The fiscal 1967 mass transportation 
budget is a study in woeful inadequacy. 
Surely the administration must under- 
stand that mass transportation in our 
great cities needs action and not prom- 
ises 


I am doubly discouraged at adminis- 
tration treatment of mass transportation 
when I view it alongside of administra- 
tion tenderness toward the airlines. The 
airlines are making vast profits—their 
combined revenues were $2.3 billion in 
1965, up 18 percent. Why should the 
airlines get the gravy from the Govern- 
ment while urban mass transportation 
operations are forgotten? It is mass 
transit that cannot break even financial- 
ly, not the airlines. Aviation subsidies 
have climbed from $200 million in 1957 
to a proposed $900 million in this com- 
ing year’s budget while annual author- 
ization for mass transit have yet to reach 
$200 million. This is a sorry state of 
affairs. 

I believe that my proposals would be 
a great shot in the arm for urban mass 
transit. In the first place, my bill would 
repeal the discriminatory 1242-percent 
limit on the funds that can go to any one 
State in each fiscal year. This limita- 
tion unrealistically restricts the ability of 
the mass transit program to cope with 
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the needs of New York and a few other 
States. 

Besides stripping the program of this 
unfair limit, I think we have to in- 
crease the Federal financial partici- 
pation in approved programs. My bill 
raises the Federal share to a figure be- 
tween 66%4 and 90 percent, depending 
on the local tax burden. Heavily taxed 
areas like New York would profit. 

My bill also increases the yearly au- 
thorization for the program to $175 mil- 
lion a year and puts the program on a 
permanent basis. 

The key section of my bill embodies 
legislatively the very sound suggestion 
of New York City’s Acting Transit Au- 
thority Chairman John Gilhooley that 
the Federal Government can best aid 
local mass transit programs by provid- 
ing Federal aid to pay the interest costs 
of local borrowing. If we give New York 
City $10 million a year, New York City 
can service a debt of $400 million with 
that aid. This is the way to stretch 
Federal dollars and to encourage local 
financial initiative. My bill would make 
this type of thing eligible for mass tran- 
sit act grants. Under my bill, Federal 
grants would be payable to underwrite 
the interest charges on loans floated by 
States of local agencies to finance proj- 
ects which are of a type eligible for 
regular Mass Transportation Act assist- 
ance. l 
My bill also states specifically that 
commuter subsidy efforts qualify as fin- 
ancial demonstration projects under the 
act. The bill I am introducing also calls 
for a $1 million crash research program 
into the optimum way of restructuring 
urban mass transportation. 

I believe my bill is a solid, workable 
and realistic proposal. It includes a 
number of suggestions made by others. 
I believe that this bill is not pie in the 
sky. -I think it is nothing more than 
an equitable and workable alternative 
to the small potatoes mass transit pack- 
age offered by the administration. 


Perversion of U.N. Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is a sad 
commentary indeed that the United 
States has once again participated in 
a shocking perversion of the charter of 
the United Nations. I refer to the rep- 
rehensible action of the U.N. Security 
Council, with the support of U.S. Am- 
bassador Arthur Goldberg, in authoriz- 
ing the use of force in an effort to destroy 
the Government of Rhodesia. 

Cited as authority for the action in 
chapter VII of the charter. This is the 
chapter which authorizes the use of force 
against any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression. 

By what strange logic can it be argued 
that Rhodesia is threatening the peace? 


j 
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If that nation has fired a single shot 
against anyone, I am not aware of it. 

The sham of the U.N. resolution ought 
to be evident to everyone, for in other 
areas where the threat to peace is very 
real, the U.N. is strangely silent. Why? 

I have been pleased to note that several 
of the Nation’s leading newspapers as 
well as some columnists haye denounced 
the Security Council's action. For ex- 
ample, I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star and 
a column by Mr. Arthur Krock in the New 
York Times: 
From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Apr. 11, 1966] 
Far REACHING Is RIGHT 


Ambassador Arthur Gol was not 
guilty of overstatement when he said the Se- 
curity Council's vote for the use of force to 
impose sanctions on Rhodesia was “one of 
the most far-reaching steps the United Na- 
tions ever had been asked to take.” It is 
not only far reaching. It is fraught with im- 
plications of a most disturbing nature. 

The vote in the Security Council was 10 
to 0, with the Soviet Union, France, Uruguay, 
Bulgaria, and Mali abstaining for varying 
reasons, The resolution does several things. 
It authorizes Britain to use force if neces- 
sary to prevent oll tankers flying the flag of 
any nation from delivering their cargoes to 
Rhodesia. Presumably if ships ignore an 
order to turn back they will be sunk if nec- 
essary. The resolution directs Portugal not 
to permit oil to be pumped to Rhodesia 
through the Belra-Umtali pipeline. Britain 
also agreed to a demand by the Communist- 
African bloc that the latter’s more drastic 
resolution, which calls for a British military 
occupation of Rhodesia, a total blockade and 
a demand that South Africa prevent overland 
shipments of oil to Rhodesia, may be con- 
sidered later. 

What is the reason for this extraor 
action by the Security Council? Ostensibly, 
it rests on chapter VII of the U.N. Charter 
which authorizes the use of force against a 
threat to international peace. But who is 
threatening the peace? Certainly not Rho- 
desia, which has asserted its independence 
but which is threatening no other nation. 
Portugal? South Africa? Not by any stretch 
of the imagination, ; . 

The unstated truth is that the Security 
Council has taken this action, not against a 
threat to peace, but to prevent the white mi- 
nority in Rhodesia from indefinitely domi- 
nating the black majority. This may be a 
worthy objective. But it cannot justify a 
perversion of the U.N. Charter, or the conse- 
quences which may be expected to flow 
from it. 

It is remarkable that the United States 
has joined unreservedly in this undertaking. 
Nothing evidently has been learned from our 
participation in somewhat similar abortive 
efforts by the U.N. to coerce Spain and the 
Congo's Moise Tshombe. Britain and other 
nations even now ignore our policy and con- 
tinue to trade freely with Castro’s Cuba, 
where there is at least some threat to the 
peace of Latin America. And in Vietnam, 
where the threat to peace long ago erupted 
into a grim and costly war, trade with Hanoi 
goes merrily on by many nations, including 
Britain. And the Soviet Union, of course, is 
actively assisting the North Vietnamese in- 
tervention. Here we sought to invoke the 
charter’s chapter VII? Perish the thought. 

Ambassador Goldberg went on to say that 
“we (the U.N.) shall be making international 
law." 

Perhaps so. But it will be a new form of 
International law which is based on a disin- 
genuous premise and which, to state the mat- 
ter bluntly, is tainted with sham. A Secu- 
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rity Council authorization for the use of 
force to deal with a genuine threat to inter- 
national peace is one thing. The use of force 
to achieve some internal reform, no matter 
how desirable such reform may be, is a 
horse of entirely different color. 


From the New York Times, Apr. 12, 1966] 


IN THE Nation: THE SHAM or THE U.N. 
RESOLUTION 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, April 11—The charter of the 
United Nations was once again employed to 
justify its own violation when the Security 
Council authorized the United Kingdom to 
set up a naval blockade against the oil- 
carrying ships of any nation that are bound 
for the Portuguese African port of Beira, 
where pipeline facilities exist for transmis- 
sion of the cargo to Rhodesia. The viola- 
tion is inherent in the Council's citation of 
chapter VII of the United Nations Charter 
as authority for the action. 

INVENTING CONDITIONS 

This authority to impose such a sanction 
is specifically conditioned on the presence 
anywhere of “any threat to the [world] peace, 
breach of the peace or act of aggression.” 
The assertion by Rhodesia, the target of the 
Council's resolution, of independence from 
the United Kingdom does not create any of 
these conditions. So the Council had to in- 
vent them to mask its real purpose of forcing 
the Government of this self-governing na- 
tion to set an early date for sharing its 
function with representatives of largely 
primitive African majority of a land which 
the white settlers settled and developed. 

The perversion of chapter VII, in order to 
apply it to an Internal dispute in the Com- 
monwealth, sets a precedent which has a 
high potential of trouble for the government 
in London which faltered at the prospect of 
the measures required to assert the sov- 
ereignty it claimed, and for that of the 
United States which supported the resolu- 
tion. For the naval blockade sanction lays 
a foundation on which demands can be 
based for even more irresponsible U.N. ac- 
tions, involving the international activities 
of its principal sponsors, the United King- 
dom and the United States. 

LOGICAL EXTENSIONS 


For instance, both shrink from the ap- 
palling risk to world peace which would be 
created if the sanction is extended to oil 
cargoes delivered to South Africa. Yet if 
chapter VII can be employed to authorize the 
British to turn back oll-carrying ships, by 
force and sinking if necessary, destined for 
the port of Portuguese Mozambique, it au- 
thorizes a similar blockade of the ports of 
South Africa. And, though London and 
Washington were able to defer immediate 
consideration of demands for this expansion 
from African members of the U.N., and for 
forbidding the transmission of oil to Rhodesia 
through the pipeline in Portugese Mozam- 
bique, such demands are logical extensions 
of the Council’s perversion of chapter VI, 
and clearly consonant with it, 

The flagrant sham on which authority for 
the British naval sanction was found in the 
U.N. Charter—that the nature of this inter- 
nal dispute in the Commonwealth is a threat 
to world peace, etc.—is compounded by the 
avoidance of the two principal supporters of 
the Council resolution of a showdown in 
other areas where this threat is clear and 
real. The Government of the United States 
has officially certified the Communist regime 
in Cuba as such a threat, yet it has shut its 
eyes to the seaborne cargoes, particularly 
those from the United Kingdom and Canada, 
which feed the Cuban economy. 

The United States is fighting and mount- 
ing the war in Vietnam as an essential bar- 
rier to war. But it has not demanded UN. 
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sanctions for a naval blockade of the allied 
ships, including British, whose cargoes 
greatly help North Vietnam to pursue its ag- 
gression. It would vote in the Council 
against any such proposal, and has refrained 
from taking this action unilaterally. 

These inconsistencies demonstrate an- 
other which is implicit in the Council's Rho- 
desia resolution. It is, that the U.N, is com- 
mitted to “anticolonialism” only when the 
issue is racial discrimination. For, Rhode- 
sia was annexed as a British colony in 1923 
and London is treating it as a colony in at- 
tempting to dictate the terms on which self- 
governing Rhodesia will be granted inde- 
pendence. 

SERIES OF DISTORTIONS 


The distortion and misuse of chapter VII 
in this instance, however, is only the latest 
of a series. The administration in Washing- 
ton initiated and supplied the effective pres- 
sures by which Indonesia's military black- 
mail was rewarded with the present of Dutch 
New Guinea, The U.N., with financing and 
transport provided by the United States, 
made a bloody military intervention in the 
Congo civil war to suppress the separatist 
movement of Katanga. And when Prime 
Minister Nehru violated the charter by mili- 
tary seizure of the Portuguese enclaves in 
India, the United Nations with no more than 
a verbal protest from the United States, ab- 
stained from even a denunciatory resolution. 


Survey of Veterans’ Attitudes Toward VA 
Hospital Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

Survey or VETERANS’ Attirupes Towarp VA 
HOSPITAL CARE 


In an efort to get a better insight into 
the quality of hospital care provided by the 
VA general hospitals, the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, has 
issued two questionnaires to former VA pa- 
tients. The first of these questionnaires 
was mailed on June 25, 1965, to 2,682 vet- 
erans, who were discharged from the VA 
general hospitals during the period June-14 
to June 18, 1965, following treatment for a 
medical or surgical condition. These vet- 
erans, randomly selected, constituted 30 per- 
cent of the general hospitals’ 
during that period. There were 1,434 replies 
(a response rate of 53 percent), and the re- 
sults of the replies were published In Issue 
109 (released August 6, 1965) of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

The answers to the first questionnaire in- 
dicated that most respondents were satisfied 
with their hospital treatment, Thus in re- 
ply to the question, “What is your overall 
evaluation of the care you received while 
a patient?” 83 percent replied Excellent,“ 
12.8 percent replied Fair,“ and only 2 per- 
cent replied “Poor.” (An additional 2.2 
percent made no reply to this question.) 

The first questionnaire did not permit 
analysis on a hospital-by-hospital basis be- 
cause the number of responses averaged 
about 11 per hospital, ranging from none at 
Shreveport, La., to 30 at Hines. 

Consequently, a second questionnaire was 
issued to a larger number of veterans. The 
second questionnaire was revised and re- 
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worded, based on the experience of the first 
and has been printed as House Committee 
Print 171, April 19, 1966. 

By February 11, 1966, the cutoff date, 84 
of the 120 reporting hospitals had distrib- 
uted questionnaires to 200 discharged 
patients. The remaining 36 hospitals re- 
ported from 51 to 185 discharges to whom 
questionnaires were issued. Ali together, 
21,687 veterans received questionnaires. 

Slightly more than one-third—7,872, or 
36.3 percent of the 21,687 veterans—re- 
sponded by March 7, the committee's cutoff 
date for receiving replies. Omitting the VA 
hospital at San Juan, P.R., where language 
difficulties were encountered to the extent 
that only three questionnaires were com- 
pleted, the percentage of response among 
the individual hospitals ranged from 9.6 per- 
cent at Amarillo, Tex., to 60.7 percent at 
Erie, Pa. The number of questionnaires 
issued and the number and percent of re- 
spondents, by hospital, is shown in table 1. 

A summary of the answers from all re- 
spondents is contained in table 2. The up- 
per portion of the table contains data show- 
ing the number of respondents and answers 
to each question. Note that although there 
were 7,872 respondents sending in question- 
naires, not all respondents answered all 
questions, Thus only 7,380 respondents 
answered question 1(a). Failure to indicate 
a clear Tes“ or No“ on the questionnaire 
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was considered as a failure to respond, for 
purposes of these tabulations. 

Responses to the individual questions 
which may be considered as being favorable 
to the VA are indicated by an asterisk (e. g., 
a “Yes” answer to question 2 or a “No” 
answer to question (4(b)), Neutral ques- 
tions, such as questions 1(a), 1(b), and 15, 
have no asterisks in either the Tes“ or “No” 
columns. Thus the asterisk sign makes it 
convenient for the reader to spot the num- 
ber and percent of favorable responses to 
any individual question. 

A review of the asterisked percentages in 
table 2 indicates that the overall uses of 
the respondents are quite favorable to the 
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VA. The lowest favorable response rate for 
any question, question 4(a), is 85.7 percent. 

In the lower portion of table 2 is shown 
a summary of (a) all favorable and unfavor- 
able replies to “All questions,” and to those 
combinations of questions which are be- 
lieved to relate specifically to (b) physician 
care, (c) nursing care, (d) dietetic service, 
(e) housekeeping, and (f) general hospital 
management. These data are further sum- 
marized by hospital in table 3. 

The table below shows the average percent 
and range of percents of favorable responses 
among the VA general hospitals for each of 
* combination groupings shown in table 


Question grouping 


AT Quant Otte a sca eb oes Deere ann ees 


Physician care (2, 7. S. and Ita). 
Nursing care b) to he and 10) 
Dicteties, (13 fa] to 134). - 
Housekeeping (Bta) to ie), 12a) to 1200 and 400% 


oe hospital management (400, 4% %%, 4(d), 4(e) (1), 5(a), 5() 


Percent range 


The percents indicate that the majority of minimum favorable response among the in- 


respondents at each hospital reported favor- 


ably on all facets of their care, and that the 


dividual hospitals for any response ee 
did not fall below 71.6 percent. 


TABLE 1.— Number of velerans receiving questionnaires and number and percent of respondents, VA general hospitals 


Hospitals 


veterans Hospitals 


“Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Clevelond, Ohio... 
Columbia, S. C. 


Grand Island, Ner- 
Grand Junction, Colo.. 
Beni 
Hot Sprin oes Dak. 

Houston, 
Hunting! 


in; W: Va 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Iron Mountain, 

Jackson, Miss 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Kecoughtan, Va 
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7. 


Kerrville, Tex 
C 


Se 
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FF . SSIS a 
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RSRSESESSRESISSEARBRBESER 


BEBSSSRESHNSHSELSLSTa 


200 72 36.0 
200 83 41.5 
130 7s 60, 0 
200 92 46.0 
200 B6 43,0 
200 56 28.0 
200 28 14.0 
200 93 46.5 
200 111 55.5 
118 6 55.9 
175 75 42.9 
165 8Y 53.9 
200 74 37.0 
200 66 33.0 
200 4 32. 0 
106 22 20,8 
200 83 41.5 
200 85 42.5 
200 108 54,0 
200 18 3.0 
200 7 38.5 
200 39 19.5 
200 50 25.0 
200 46 23.0 
200 78 39.0 
200 78 3. 0 
200 105 52.5 
200 77 38.5 
200 67 33.5 
178 45 25.3 
200 87 43.5 
167 79 47.3 
118 59. 0 

43 21.5 

42 40.7 

4i 20.5 

53 36.8 

113 50. 5 

46 56.1 

63 31.5 

1.5 

220 

34.5 

42.0 

48.0 

42.0 

48.0 

32.0 

16.0 

0 

5 

9 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

2 
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Javor 


All stations—Question 


1. 


3. About your room— 


vent 
D Was it well Ughted 
(e) Was your bed comfortable? 
4. About your comfort — 


(a) Were A ee apsovent by noises? .........-...-..- 


If ves,“ was this due to 


2 Do you feel the nurses wero— 
0 interes Skited or piving you personal cure? 
on as a person 
2 in do things for you ...-- 
10, pia’ you ‘ou have as much nursing care as needed?_ 
11. Did the following give you friendly efficient service 
Ks Doctors (other than your own)? 
E ass es eats 
(c) Technicians who drew blood? 
05 ‘Technicians who neg X-rays? . 
de) Nursing attendunts 
12. Housekeeping; 
8) — . — eee 7 e $ 
in 8 cons: 15 of you 
Oy Wan Was a good Job done 


13, In regard 

(a) Were the servings adeq 

18 Was the hot portion of the meal served bot? 

Were the meals attractively ser ved ...---. 

(d) Did you like the coffee? -=-= 

14. In 83 do you feel you had good hospital care 
15, Did you receive surgery? 


IIa vo you ever been a patien in a VA hospital before? 
5 I jo in this hospital 2... --.. 
2. he admitting doctor interview you in a friendly and understanding manner? 


to food and eo considering oie or not you were on special diet 
G 
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Tanie 2.— Total respondents to each question, number and percent of r 
le answers to grouped questions—A 


[Asterick (*) denotes favorable response) | 
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nswering “yes” or “no,” and number and percent o, 
VA 4 cl us £ 


Number of respondents 


. 75.4 24.6 
5, . 3 17.7 
7. "06.9 3.1 
75 "05. 5 4.5 
vy 1.1 L9 
T, 94.4 5.0 
T, . 4 1.6 
7. 0.8 3.2 
7, 0, 88. 7 
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Taste 2.—Total respondents to each question, 
number and percent of respondents an- 
swering “Yes” or “No,” and number and 
percent of favorable answers to grouped 


questions—All VA general hospitals— 
Continued 
Total answers to all questions: 
Number of favorable answers 234, 444 
Number of unfavorable answers 12, 296 
Percent of favorable answers 95 
Physician care questions 2, 7, 8, and 
11(a): 
Number of favorable answers 28,131 
Number of unfavorable answers... 2, 139 
Percent of favorable answers 92.9 
Nursing care questions 9(a) to 9(c) 
and 10: 
Number of favorable answers 28, 715 
Number of unfavorable answers... 1, 094 
Percent of favorable answers 96.3 
Dietetic service questions 13(a) to 
130d): 
Number of favorable answers. 27,834 
Number of unfavorable answers — 1,962 
Percent of favorable answers 93.4 


Housekeeping questions 3(a) to 3(e), 
12(a) to 12(c), and 4(b): 
Number of favorable answers 
Number of unfavorable answers 
Percent of favorable answers 
General hospital management ques- 
tions 4(a), 400), 40d), 4(e) (1), 
5(a), 5(b), 6, and 14: 
Number of favorable answers 
Number of unfavorable answers 
Percent of favorable answers 
The cooperation of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in assisting in the survey is very 
much appreciated. A special word of 


gratitude is in order for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital directors who distrib- 
uted the questionnaire, and to Daniel L 
Rosen, H. J. Doben, Bernard 

Charles N. Shea, and Michael LoGuirato of 
the Veterans’ Administration Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, Reports and Statistics 
Service, who helped in the analysis and 
compilation of the results. 


Anaheim. thé Beantiful cad Bountiful, 
Twits Uncle Sam Sy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, any- 
body giving the United States anything 
is just about like the proverbial snowball 
in hades situation. But with tongue in 
cheek and with satire magnificent the 
little city of Anaheim, Calif., recently 
came up with resolution 66R-247 
which just about fits the bill. Undoubt- 
edly there are few executive ears here in 
Washington tuned to receive its unique 
message, but since the cost of repro- 
ducing it in this compendium is minis- 


cule compared to the national savings 
accomplishable from the idea which 
really underlies it, I feel it is a proper 
item for broadcast. Resolution 66R-247 
is as follows: 

RESOLUTION 66R-247 


Resolution of the City Council of the City 
of Anaheim tendering a grant-in-aid to 
the Great White Father 
Whereas the Great White Father in Wash- 

ington has spread his omniscent munificence 

to enfold the fiscal welfare of his American 
municipalities; and, 

Whereas this benevolent munificence is 
manifested by a tender of untold millions in 
grants in aid for water, sewers, urban re- 
development, poverty, public works, housing, 
and a multitude of other fields in which 
great father opines his children are unequal 
to the task; and 

Whereas Great Father nevertheless has in- 
formed the children that there will be neces- 
sary a great raise in taxation; and 

Whereas the city of Anaheim has com- 
pared its fiscal condition with that of the 
Great Father and found that the city is in 
far better financial condition, and that Great 
Father is in great need of a grant-in-aid for 
himself: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the city of Anaheim does 
hereby tender to Great Father, the sum of 
$100 as a grant-in-aid (with no strings at- 
tached) to be used for whatever national 
purpose may be in greatest need thereof. 

The foregoing resolution is approved and 
signed by me this 5th day of April 1966. 

FRED T. KREIN, 
Mayor of the City of Anaheim, 
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Tax Sharing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, last Au- 
cust I introduced H.R. 10696 to share 
part of the Federal revenue with the 
States for use in elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Today the concept of 
revenue sharing is gaining substantial 
support, All 50 Governors have en- 
dorsed the plan. More than 30 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate have introduced bills 
which support revenue sharing. 

Last fall, C. Lowell Harriss, professor 
of economics at Columbia University 
spoke at the Tax Foundation’s confer- 
ence on “The New Economics: Implica- 
tions for Business“ and delivered a very 
thoughtful analysis of this dynamic 
concept. Mr. Harriss is the economic 
consultant to the Tax Foundation and 
has worked either on the staff of, or as 
consultant to, the U.S. Treasury, the 
city of New York, the State of New 
York, the United Nations, the Federal 
District of Venezuela and the Committee 
on Federal Tax Policy. 

He is the author of several books, in- 
cluding “Gift. Taxation in the United 
States,” “American Public Finance,” 
and “Money and Banking.“ 

At a time when we hear more and 
more of President Johnson favoring a 

system of creative federalism for Ameri- 
ca, I feel it is important that we start a 
program which will truly restore the 
three levels of government, local, State, 
and Federal, to their proper functions. 
Enactment of H.R. 10696 into law will 
be a very important step in that direc- 
tion and will substitute substance for 
rhetoric, 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Professor Harriss’ analysis in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

SHARING FEDERAL REVENUES WITH THE STATES 
(By Prof. C. Lowell Harriss) 

Proposals for a new form of Federal finan- 
cial aid for State-local governments have 
attracted wide support In the last 18 months, 
Yet varied opposition—plus the not unim- 
portant absence of Presidential endorse- 
ment—have kept the suggestions from get- 
ting beyond the discussion stage, Though 
scarcely an integral part of the new eco- 
nomics, the general principle merits serious 
consideration, if only because it involves 
elements of great significance to the whole 
of our society. 

Neither friends nor opponents agree among 
themselves on the specifics, either the objec- 
tives or the means for achieving them. 
Walter Heller's early advocacy has properly 
associated his name with the general pro- 
posal, but not with a blueprint which is 
acknowledged as the plan. 

Advocates seek combinations of objectives, 
but rather differing combinations, Critics 
weigh the elements differently. Several 
Packages could be developed out-of the var- 
ious features, My purpose here is to explore 
a few of the bigger issues. 

MAJOR FEATURES OF THE PROPOSAL 
point is recognition that 
economy will cause Federal 


The starting 
growth of the 
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revenues to rise rapidly without any increase 
in tax rates. Economic growth, of course, 
will increase State-local revenues, but the 
rate of growth from existing taxes will be 
slower than Federal. Expenditures, however, 
seem likely to present a contrasting picture. 
Pressures for the greatest increase in Gov- 
ernment spending will appear at the State- 
local level. The probable rise in Federal 
spending will not equal the growth of reve- 
nue. Within a few years, therefore, the Fed- 
eral Government will be running a budge- 
tary surplus. Let us, then, plan to dis- 
tribute some of the surplus to States (and 
localities). 

The method of getting dollars to the 
States could take any of several forms, but 
chief attention is given to the proposal to 
turn over to the States a portion of personal 
income tax receipts, revenue sharing. The 
money could go in the form of general pur- 
pose or unconditional grants. In effect, 
then, the Federal tax system would subsi- 
tute to greater extent for State-local taxes, 
while leaving States and localities as much 
discretion in deciding on how to use the 
money as if they themselves raised it. The 
formula for distribution might be relatively 
generous for lower income States. Or tied 
grants of the present type might be ex- 
panded, To repeat an earlier point—many 
variables of potential significance can be 
envisioned. 

For the present purposes let us assume 
that Federal revenues from existing tax rates 
can rise enough more rapidly than Federal 
expenditures to finance greater aid to States 
within the foreseeable future. Space limits 
prevent consideration here of some impor- 
tant points raised in discussions of the pro- 
posal; e.g., debt reduction as an alternative 
or the argument that the approach to 
budget surpluses will tend to check eco- 
nomic expansion and perhaps pervent the 
realization of such a surplus. 
EXPENDITURE-REVENUE OUTLOOK 

LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Do States and localities face a well-nigh 
impossible task in financing growing needs 
for service? The answer is less than crystal 
clear. 

Various projections of State-local revenues 
and spending lead to different results—as 
would be expected. The concept of need.“ 
to say the least, lacks precision and objec- 
tivity. One may be pardoned some im- 
patience at the frequent, and loose, assump- 
tion that need and desirability are the same. 
In any case there are many unknowns. One 
thing we do know, however—the postwar 
record is one of tremendous accomplishment 
by States and localities, 

State-local government expenditures rose 
from $31 billion in 1954 to $69 billion in 
1964, an increase of 123 percent (compared 
with a 62 percent, $48 billion, rise in Fed- 
eral spending). Much of the increase was 
attributable to a 30 million (19 percent) 
growth in population plus a continuing rise 
in prices. But large amounts went to im- 
prove the quality of public education, high- 
ways, health services, and welfare programs, 

State-local taxes went up from $22 to #48 
billion—and from 6.6 to 84 percent of a 


FOR STATE- 


rising net national product, Nontax rev- 


enues, Federal grants, and net borrowing 
also rose. Clearly, the public has made in- 
creasing use of State-local revenue sources to 
pay for more State-local services. But in the 
future will the public be able and willing to 
finance growing needs? 

Projecting trends and rates of change is 
not only tricky but also easily misleading. 
Conditions will be different in the future. 
For example, Dr. Watters has called atten- 
tion to solid reasons for expecting a relaxa- 
tion of some of the forces which have con- 
tributed to the postwar rise. “We entered 
the postwar period with a backlog of needs 
held over from a major depression and a 
war. The ensuing population explosion 
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created still further needs for public services. 
In many instances backlogs have been sub- 
stantially removed. Salary levels of State- 
local employees, for instance, have been 
brought up to the average for the private 
sector. There has been a considerable 
amount of catching up in the construction 
of schools, other public buildings, and high- 
ways. 

“The recent decline in birth rates sug- 
gests that total population growth will de- 
cline to around 1.2 percent annually, from 
its postwar (1949-59) rate of 1.7 percent a 
year. 

“The annual rate of increase in population 
aged 65 and over will drop to 1.6 percent an- 
nually, compared to 3.1 percent earlier. 

Public school enrollment is estimated to 
rise by only 1.5 percent annually in the next 
5 years, as compared with 3.7 percent in the 
first postwar decade. 

However! * Enrollment in public in- 
stitutions of higher education is projected 
to grow by 7.1 percent a year between now 
and 1970, far more than the 1949-59 annual 
increase of 5.1 percent, 

“Another reason why State-local govern- 
ment expenditures may not need to rise so 
rapidly—even if the same rate of increase in 
services continues—is the diminished rate of 
growth in prices in recent years, From 1948 
to 1957, the price deflator for State-local 
purchases of goods and services grew very 
rapidly, at 4.2 percent per year. Since then 
it has slackened to 3.0 percent, and in the 
latest year reported, 1963 to 1964, the rise 
was only 2.4 percent.” 

Perhaps, therefore, we can expect a decline 
in the rate of increase in State-local spend- 
ing in totals of outlays per capita in dollars 
of constant purchasing power, Yet can any- 
one doubt that Americans will continue to 
-want better quality of State-local service 
and want such improvement enough to be 
willing to vote taxes on themselves and their 
neighbors, to pay the cost? But to what 
extent? 

CAPACITY OF STATE-LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
TO BOOST REVENUES 


Existing State-local taxes—and nontax 
revenue sources—will, of course, yield more 
each year. Prediction presents many diffi- 
culties. How much will GNP rise? What is 
the yield response of different types of State- 
local taxes, especially the one of greatest im- 
portance, the property tax? There is, I be- 
lieve, good reason to believe that yield from 
existing revenue sources will go up at a rate 
equal to, and perhaps slightly greater than, 
the percentage rise in GNP. And present 
imposts do not exhaust the potentials, Tax 
rates can go up; new taxes can be added in 
many jurisdictions; and other revenue- 
increasing changes are possible, such as 
broadening the coverage of sales taxes; Fed- 
eral grants now authorized will bring States 
and localities substantially more in the fu- 
ture. Net reduction In effective Federal tax 
rates would make State-local increases some- 
what easier. 

If passed for a conclusion, I would say: 
As a group, State-local governments, with- 
out serious strain, will be able to finance the 
expansion of spending which is associated 
with population. growth and other normal 
change and plus some improvement in 
quantity and quality of service. Of course, 
there will be wide variations among com- 
munities, States and localities will react 
differently in taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which lle within their power to use 
taxes to finance the growth of spending. 
The totals of debt and debt service will prob- 
ably give rise to increasing concern. And 
note that my relatively optimistic view leaves 
two other questions unanswered. Should 
there be even greater rise in spending than 
implied in my conclusion? And even if 
State-local taxes could “do the job,” would 
greater reliance upon Federal sources pro- 
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duce fewer of the bad results we must expect 
from taxes? 


WILL STATES AND LOCALITIES UTILIZE THEIR 
POTENTIAL POWER TO INCREASE REVENUE 
YIELDS? 

Some advocates of Federal revenue sharing 
emphasize that deliberate action to raise 
taxes encounters serious obstacles even 
though, presumably, the spending to be paid 
for would be well worth while. As States 
and localities have increased their tax rates 
and assessments, and have added new taxes, 
have they gotten near the saturation point 
in the utilization of the traditional reyenue 
sources? In boosting property tax collec- 
tions, have localities raised burdens so high 
that further increases would have unfor- 
tunate effects on local economies (greater 
than the benefits from the spending) ? 

Conditions differ greatly, and I see little 
justification for generalization. By any 
measure, the variations among States, and 
among localities, are large. The experience 
of some suggests that many others could 
make a greater tax effort without the ad- 
verse effects often predicated. This point, 
I know, has its weaknesses; but it does seem 
to me to indicate considerable unused tax- 
paying capacity in not a few States and lo- 
calities, capacity to be used before burdens 
equal those carried in much of the country. 

Those who favor greater relative use of 
Federal taxes point out that today State-local 
reluctance to boost tax burdens rests on 
more than normal taxpayer reaction. (But 
the record shows that the distaste has not 
prevented round after round of tax in- 
creases.) The mobility of businesses and 
prosperous individuals gives rise to fear that 
taxes will induce weakening of the commu- 
nity’s economic base. Do high or otherwise 
onerous taxes—in relation to quality of gov- 
ernmental service—actually cause taxpayers 
to flee from, or not enter or expand in, the 
taxing jurisdiction? Evidence is inconclu- 
sive, and views differ. But when contemplat- 
ing tax changes, many legislators and officials 
do give serious weight to the possibility. To 
push tax rates and assessments much above 
those in competing areas seems risky, espe- 
clally when the additional government serv- 
ices will not be clearly worth the extra taxes 
to the businesses and individuals expected 
to pay. 

Does this consideration, however, put much 
of an obstacle in the way of tax increases? 
Perhaps there is a better question: Is there 
not a presumption that government services 
worth their cost will attract “economic capa- 
city” no less than taxes will repel? The effi- 
cient balancing of government spending and 
the taxes to pay for it would seem to call for 
Just such comparison. Yet persons who dis- 
agree with this apparently logical conclusion 
can—and today most certainly do—make one 
point which has merit. 

What one community or State does will 
have effects outside—spillover, neighborhood, 
third party, or external results. Each ex- 
penditure program and each tax program 
exerts influences other than those directly 
and clearly associated with the parties who 
make the decisions. But of what kind? 
How much? Interdependence is very real. 
Yet in what cases, and to what extent, can it 
serve as a suitable basis for policy in the 
good society? Rarely indeed can we evaluate 
spillovers—good and bad—with even a small 
modicum of confidence. Yet an unstated 

tion that we can somehow measure 
them underlies part of the movement for 
centralization in taxation and government 
expenditure. 

RELATIVE QUALITIES OF STATE-LOCAL, AND 

FEDERAL, TAX STRUCTURES 

Some taxes are worse, or better, than oth- 

ers. One argument made for the revenue 


sharing proposal is that the economy would 
thon make relatively greater use of progres- 
sive Federal income taxes and thus reduce 
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reliance on regressive State and local revenue 
sources. But is the case really so clear cut? 

Of course it is easy to criticize the prop- 
erty, consumption, and miscellaneous taxes 
on which States and localities depend 
heavily. In finding fault with State-local 
taxes and tax systems, I believe that I can 
hold my own in any contest. But who will 
not also criticize Federal taxes—criticism 
which though different, may be just as well 
founded. The net result of informed com- 
parison of the two systems seems to me less 
obvious than is frequently asserted. The 
various elements which must be considered— 
burden distribution in all its varied aspects, 
effects on economic growth, resource alloca- 
tion from the redirection of incentive to per- 
sonal effort to many actual or alleged dis- 
tortions of investment, balance-of-payments 
effects, contribution to awareness of the cost 
of government, actual roles in indicating per- 
sonal preferences and valuing alternatives, 
costs of compliance and administration, rela- 
tion to benefit, contribution to economic 
stability, role in regulation—all these and 
other considerations are relevant. Yet we 
find difficulties in trying to incorporate them 
properly in the analysis. 

The real choices before us are not in fact 
entire revenue systems but changes at the 
margins. How many—and what kind of— 
changes might be desirable in Federal per- 
sonal and corporation income taxation at 
the cost of some revenue reduction? Per dol- 
lar of revenue, how would the effects com- 
pare with those of higher retail sales taxa- 
tion? How would one compare higher prop- 
erty taxes with the top rates of the Federal 
corporation income tax Perhaps the part of 
the property tax falling on pure land rent 
(value) is the least harmful, per dollar of 
revenue, of all those in the whole tax sys- 
tem and certainly not inferior to, say, the top 
15 points of the corporation tax rate. Heavier 
use of property taxes would discriminate 
against one type of investment, especially 
housing. But do not income taxes rather 
favor investment in some forms of building 
and housing expenditures by owner oc- 
cupants? And housing tends to come off 
relatively well in sales taxation. 

The preoccupation with regressivity on the 
part of critics of State-local taxes may or 
may not be justified. The Tax Foundation 
study to which Mr. Kust referred showed 
for two or more person families in 1961, or all 
families in 1964, little or no regressivity in 
the income ranges ($2,000 to $7,499) which 
include most of the public. And in any 
case should not greater concern lie with 
the burdens placed on the poor (or on the 
low income groups)? In this respect the Tax 
Foundation estimates of burden distribution 
in 1964 are, to say the least, interesting. On 
the assumption that half of the Federal tax 
on corporation income falls on consumption, 
this tax imposes almost twice as much bur- 
den on families with incomes under $2,000 
as do State general sales taxes; for families 
with incomes of $2,000 to $3,999 the corpora- 
tion tax burden is nearly three times as 
high. For the under $2,000 group, total Fed- 
eral taxes were slightly higher than State- 
local. Defective as any such estimates may 
be, they seem to me to challenge some of the 
common conclusions about relative merits of 
parts of the two systems. 

Comparison of alternatives, as objectively 
and as realistically as possible within my 
capacities, would take more time than has 
been available. I might very well reach 
about the same conclusion as have friends 
whom I respect and who find here a strong 
reason to support revenue sharing. But I 
am not sure. 

RELATING NEW AID DIRECTLY TO FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX BASE OR YIELD 

Tying new aid directly to elther Federal 
income tax collections or the tax base would 
create problems not apparent on the surface. 
Deciding on the geographical origin of either 
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income or tax, for example, will be a source 
of dispute. 

Conflict can arise over the formula for 
distribution. Since the personal income tax 
is progressive, the amount of either taxable 
income or tax which is attributable to a 
State (or other area) will not necessarily con- 
form to what some persons will seem to feel 
is fair or otherwise desirable as a standard 
for revenue sharing directly or inversely. 
States would benefit automatically from 
growth of the economy. But unless economic 
fluctuations (business cycles) are a thing of 
the past—and who would feel safe in making 
such an assumption? State budgets would 
encounter a new disturbing element. Many 
States, of course, have already learned to live 
with the instability of income taxes. Man's 
ingenuity could find ways for States to deal 
with additional cyclical problems, but to do 
so would require more than good intentions. 

Another probability seems to me more seri- 
ous, If distribution (sharing) were a frac- 
tion of either Federal tax receipts or of its 
tax base, the States would gain a vested in- 
terest in what exists at the time of initiation. 
Would not such a condition impede future 
Federal tax reform? I think so. Governors 
and mayors have given us a foretaste of what 
to expect in their efforts to prevent change 
in the income tax exemption of municipal 
bond interest. Might not States oppose such 
changes as increasing the personal exemption, 
redefining “income,” or lowering rates? 
Modifying the Federal income tax is already 
difficult enough without burdening the proc- 
ess by adding (a new) complication. 

The amount to be distributed might be 
determined, not more or less automatically 
on the basis of a formula but by annual (or 
less frequent) votes of Congress. A new 
problem, or set of problems, would be added 
to our political system. The country would 
survive, but it would have added to its man- 
mado burdens. 


GENERAL PURPOSE AID COMPARED WITH EX- 
PANSION OF CONDITIONAL AND TIED GRANTS 


Much of the discussion of Dr. Heller's pro- 
posal has reflected attitudes toward general 
purpose aid (bloc grants) as compared with 
grants earmarked for specific programs. The 
issues involved go very deeply into basic 
elements of political, economic, social, and 
personal philosophy. Most of us probably 
have mixed feelings about the general prin- 
ciple of earmarking or tying grants funds 
The exercise of control will appeal. Yet is 
there not also appeal in the prospect of free- 
dom, flexibility, opportunity to adapt to 
diversity? Although decisions in this coun- 
try have favored the tying of grants, over- 
whelmingly so, both logic and the lessons of 
experience seem to me to indicate that the 
case is by no means so one sided. If there 
is to be any substantial amount of intergov- 
ernmental transfer of money—and today's 
amounts are certainly substantial—I believe 
that best results are to be expected if some 
funds are given unconditionally. Tied 
grants, I r , can, and in some cases 
probably do, release funds of the recipient 
government for uses having no direct connec- 
tion with the particular program. Unques- 
tionably, the effects of predominant im- 
portance will center on the programs aided. 
I cannot believe that these specific programs 
will always be those of highest priority in 
all areas. Nor can I believe that Federal in- 
fluences, on balance, will always be beneficial, 
compared with what would develop in the 
absence of the control that attaches to spe- 
cific grants. 

I see no realistic prospect of converting 
some of the established specific grants into 
general purpose aid. If untied Federal as- 
sistance is to become part of our system of 
Government finance, the appearance will be 
in the form of an added program. Perhaps 
there is enough merit in general purpose aid 
to convert opponents of the revenue-sharing 
proposal into advocates. Yet the odds seem 
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overpoweringly against decisive support of 
general purposes aid in Congress, the civil 
service, and, apparently, the White House. If 
this feature has weighed significantly in 
one's decision to support the proposal, then 
I fear that the support will not be justified. 
CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Even this overly long paper has not touched 
on all aspects. What, for example, might be 
the results of separating further the de- 
cisions about raising revenue from those 
about spending it? Some observers suggest 
that constitutional issues warrant con- 
sideration. The problems of getting new aid 
“through” the State governments to local- 
ities might be a bit formidable. Perhaps 
the fact of greatest real significance—but 
not discussed above—is the existence of al- 
ternatives—not the least attractive of which 
would be more or less systematic reduction 
in Federal tax rates. 


Resolution of the Liberal Party of the 
State of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a great deal of interest in 
the accomplishments of the Lindsay 
administration in New York City. 

It is interesting to note that among 
those groups which championed Mr. 
Lindsay’s candidacy for mayor of the 
city of New York, there has continued 
to be great support as he braves the chal- 
lenges presented by a municipal govern- 
ment which had been allowed to 
deteriorate. 

Among those who advocated Mr. Lind- 
say’s candidacy is the Liberal Party of 
New York State, whose continuing sup- 
port and encouragement is best ex- 
pressed in the text of their resolution 
read by their acting State chairman, 
Rev. Donald S. Harrington, at their New 
York County party on Sunday, April 17. 

I commend the text which follows for 
perusal by my colleagues and also by 
the people of the city of New York: 

John V. Lindsay has been mayor of New 
York City for 34% months, After that brief 
period of time, he now has, more than ever 
before, the respect and confidence of the 
people of New York. They know him as a 
mayor who represents integrity and respon- 
sibility in government, They know him as 
a mayor who is genuinely concerned with 
the welfare of every New Yorker. And, most 
importantly, they know him as a mayor with 
courage and a willingness to do battle for 
the people. 

John Lindsay has had his problems, but 
that is perhaps the most revealing thing 
about his short tenure. Instead of resign- 
ing himself and the citizens whom he leads 
to accept the idea that little can be done 
to improve our city, he has struck back at 
the indifference, the vested interests, and 
the narrow ambitions which have immobli- 
lized the city's progress. When a mayor does 
that, he can expect to have problems. 

It is a sign of change, a breath of life 
in the moribund body of a great city. 

Last November the people of New York City 
struck a counterblow of their own against 
the idea that they were conditioned to cyni- 
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cally accept the decline of their city. They 
proved their determination to make New 
York a better city by choosing a mayor who 
would fight for them and with them. 

They have not been disappointed. 

Change will not come easily, Some will 
oppose it outright. Others will take every 
opportunity to snipe at it. Still others 
will find it convenient to sit silently on the 
sidelines. But change will come because the 
people have a champion in city hall. 

The Liberal Party wishes to thank John 
Lindsay for proving us right in our esti- 
mation of him as a man who would make 
an able and courageous mayor, We want 
him to know that we are proud of him. We 
pledge our full cooperation to the fight which 
he is waging to get New York City moving 
on the road to progress and a better life 
for all of its people. 


Memphis Medical Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
largest institutions in the Nation devoted 
to teaching and research in the medical 
sciences is the University of Tennessee 
in Memphis. 

It forms the nucleus for a great center 
of private, city, county, State, and Fed- 
eral hospitals, providing a splendid ex- 
ample of cooperation at all levels of gov- 
ernment in research and treatment of 
disease. 

Mr. Roy Hamilton of the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar has written an excellent 
series of articles on this “growing giant” 
of the Midsouth—the Memphis Medical 
Center. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the first of these articles at this point in 
my remarks: 

MEMPHIS’ GROWING GIANT—MEDICAL CENTER 
TURNS HEALTH INTO CITY’S BIGGEST BUSINESS 
(By Roy Hamilton) 

The Memphis Medical Center today is a 
healthy, growing giant straddling 138 acres 
in the heart of the city. 

But it almost died in infancy. 

The University of Tennessee medical units 
and Baptist Memorial Hospital, germ seeds 
from which the medical complex took shape 
and evolved into one of international re- 
pute, both had sickly beginnings. 


STRUGGLE 


In 1918 the fledging medical school, then 
only 7 years old, was struggling to keep 
alive in three small buildings. Only three 
medical and two dental students had en- 
rolled that year—and two of them were fail- 
in 


g. 

The school had practically no State sup- 
port. Dr. Orren Williams Hyman, emeritus 
dean and vice president, recalls that he often 
sought help from big foundations up North, 
hat in hand. 

Some medical authorities thought the out- 
look so unfavorable they recommended the 
school be closed. 

RECOVERY 

But the college not only survived the crisis, 
it climbed out of its sickbed to become one 
of the largest institutions in the land devoted 
to teaching and research in the medical sci- 
ences. 
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And much of the credit must go to Dr. 
Hyman himself—a small, carrot- 
dynamo (known Iirreverently as “Pinkie” to 
generations of students) who, at 75 and 
though retired, still maintains an office in 
his beloved medical college. For it was 
chiefly through his efforts in those early days 
that the State legislature began supplying 
the cash transfusions the school so badly 
needed to grow and prosper, 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE GROWTH 


Today the University of Tennessee has a 
total of 1,800 students enrolled in its 6 
major educational programs—medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, basic medical 
sciences, and a graduate school offering mas- 
ter and Ph. D. degrees in anatomy, biochem- 
istry, and other specialized fields. 

The College of Medicine graduates 160 new 
doctors in 2 classes each year, making it 
1 of the 5 or 6 biggest training grounds for 
the medical profession in the country, 

In size the medical units compare with 
the 34-acre Pentagon, the world's largest 
office building, and it operates on a budget of 
$10 million a year, Faculty and other em- 
ployees number more than 1.750. Its teach- 
ing staff_—many of whom are physicians of 
world renown—received $4 million worth of 
research and training grants from the Fed- 
eral Government and private foundations 
last year, 

Baptist Hospital, another institution which 
played an important role in the development 
of the Medical Center, also faced serious fi- 
nancial problems during World War I years. 
Founded by a small band of Baptist church- 
men with more faith than funds, the orig- 
inal seven-story building opened in 1912 
after two public appeals for money, 

DARK DAYS 


Darkest days of all was in 1915 when the 
hospital had only 10 paying patients and 20 
charity cases, There was talk of closing it 
too, But it pulled through with the help 
of A. E. Jennings, a planter from Greenwood, 
Miss, who volunteered to assume the hos- 
pital's largest indebtedness, 

It signaled the beginning of a new era for 
Baptist. In 1918, after a Midsouth campaign, 
the hospital added a south wing. The years 
that followed saw additions of an east wing, 
a nurses’ home, and an annex. 

Then in 1951 the hospital launched the 
most ambitious undertaking in its history, 
a $2 million fund drive to build what is now 
the 13-story ultramodern Madison-East unit, 
which opened in 1955. Spreading ever up- 
ward and outward, the hospital has since 
built two physicians’ office buildings (it was 
the first hospital in the country to enter 
this field), converted the old VA Hospital 
No. 88 on Lamar to a rehabilitation hospital, 
provided parking for 1,200 cars, and has un- 
der construction the top floors of its $15 mil- 
lion Union-East addition. 

Today, with 1,074 beds and 40,000 admis- 
sions every year, Baptist Hospital is the larg- 
est nongovernment hospital in the country. 

COMPLEXITY 

Other hospitals and health care organiza- 
tions within or linked directly to the Medical 
Center have not been standing still in the 
meantime, 

In fact, so staggering in size, scope, com- 
plexity and rapidity of growth Is the Medical 
Center that the Memphis and Shelby County 
Medical Society just recently proposed a 26- 
member advisory board to help chart its 
future growth. One of its most important 
functions would be simply to keep communi- 
cation links open between the different agen- 
cles and activities involved. 

Some statistics may help bring the prob- 
lem into better focus: 

At last count Memphis had 26 hospitals 
with 6,276 beds which last year admitted 
more than 130,000 patients, including 40,000 
from out of town, 
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Some 13,000 persons, one of every 20 or 50 
of the total Memphis work force, are em- 
ployed in the health industry. The annual 
payroll amounts to more than $44 million. 

Within the past decade medical institu- 
tions have invested well over $100 million in 
capital improvements. 

EXPANSION 


City of Memphis hospitals is now wrapping 
up a $13 million expansion program, which 
includes the gleaming new William F. Bowld 
Hospital, the Walter Chandler Clinical Serv- 
ices Tower and a new operating room suite 
dedicated just last month. Baptist Hos- 
pital has spent more than $37 million on im- 
prevements since 1955. Methodist Hospital 
has spent $16 million since 1958, adding two 
new wings and 615 beds. Other major de- 
velopments include the $4.3 million Tennes- 
see Psychiatric Hospital and Research Insti- 
tute, which opened May 29, 1962; completion 
in 1962 of Danny Thomas' St. Jude Hospital 
for the investigation of leukemia and other 
childhood diseases; a $3 million addition to 
St. Joseph Hospital and, newest of all, the 
$23.5 million 1,000-bed Kennedy VA Hos- 
pital now rising on Jefferson. 

CONCENTRATION 

Dr. M. K. Callison, dean of University of 
Tennessee College of Medicine, said that 
when the new Kennedy Hospital and Baptist 
addition are completed, the center will have 
4,200 hospital beds concentrated within a 
five-block area. 

“I don't know of any greater concentration 
of hospital beds anywhere,” he said. 

As impressive as this building boom has 
been, it’s expected to get even bigger in the 
next decade and the medical center strives 
to keep up with the health needs of the ex- 
ploding population of Memphis and the Mid- 
south. 

But after a half century of progress, medi- 
cal center planners have decided it's time to 
give their patients another checkup. 


The complaint: growing pains. 


The Cornerstone of American Life Rests 
on a Strong Spiritual Foundation—An 
Address by Senator Frank Carlson, of 
Kansas, at the Mayor’s Prayer Break- 
fast in Leavenworth, Kans., Friday, 
April 8, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, on Good Fri- 
day, the senior Senator from Kansas, the 
Honorable FraNK CARLSON, was the 
speaker at the mayor’s prayer breakfast 
in Leavenworth, Kans. All present were 
impressed with the beauty and inspira- 
tion of Senator Cartson’s remarks. They 
were not only appropriate for this holi- 
day, but can serve as a daily reminder to 
all who read them that much depends 
upon prayer and divine guidance in every 
citizen’s life and in the operation of our 
Government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this address by Senator CARLSON 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
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SPEECH sy SENATOR FRANK CARLSON, MAayor’s 
PRAYER BREAKFAST, LEAVENWORTH, KANS., 
APRIL 8, 1966 


It is an honor and privilege to meet with 
this fine group of citizens from Leavenworth 
and surrounding territory at the fourth 
annual mayor’s prayer breakfast. 

As we meet on Good Friday morning, it is 
well to remember that in Jerusalem, Judea, 
Friday, March 29, AD. 33, at approximately 
8 o'clock in the morning began the darkest 
and saddest day for Christendom. 

Darkness fell. Those whose lives had been 
drawn to His in answering faith, into whose 
lives His life and truth had begun to pene- 
trate, passed through dark fear that all which 
had come to them from Him was but a lovely 
mirage. They thought for a time that He and 
all that He was and embodied had been shut 
up forever in a tomb, 

But just because this brief, fragile, broken 
human life was so indwelt by the eternal, so 
penetrated and filled with the eternal truth 
and life and love of God, the tomb was 
broken. The life and truth in Him was set 
free to live and work among men in the power 
of the spirit. 

Men learned that the cross was not the end, 
but only the beginning. 

On Easter morn, the promise that man 
would live again was fulfilled in the resur- 
rection of Christ. Hope replaced dispair— 
joy overcame sorrow—and faith ended fear. 
For man, life had a more glorious meaning— 
a meaning which would sustain him to the 
end of time. 

If I would choose a text today, it would be 
the words of St. James, who wrote: “The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” 

Go through the pages of history and you 
will note that all the really great leaders of 
the world were praying men and women. 
They early learned its power of renourishing 
the spirit and giving to the mind both its 
courage and its daring—for prayer brushes 
away so much that is irrelevant and so much 
that is dross. 

One of the most encouraging things that I 
see in America today is the growing number 
of people who are coming to associate our 
cherished freedom with our inherited faith. 

The cornerstone of the American life rests 
on a strong spiritual foundation. I believe 
we need to be reminded of the debt that we 
owe to our forefathers and the great obliga- 
tion we must assume if we are to preserve the 
great heritage we have received. 

Let us not forget that prayer was offered at 
the landing in Jamestown, Va., in 1607—that 
Thomas Jefferson made four specific refer- 
ences to our Creator in the Declaration of 
Independence and who can forget 
Washington on his knees at Valley Forge. 

Many will recall that in the midst of fram- 
ing our Federai Constitution, it was Benjamin 
Franklin who said: If it be true that not a 
sparrow can fall to the ground without His 
notice, how can we hope to see a new empire 
arise without His aid.” 

In the Senate of the United States, we have 
an organization known as the breakfast 
prayer group, which meets regularly each 
Wednesday morning at 8:30 for breakfast— 
after which we have a 30-minute discussion 
of some religious topic. One of the members 
is designated each week as a leader. We have 
from 10 to 25 Senators present at these weekly 
breakfasts. 

These breakfasts are the outgrowth of a 
movement that was formed 30 years ago in 
Seattle, Wash., where a group of businessmen 
met and resolved that some action must be 
taken to improve the corrupt moral and 
civic conditions of the community. 

From this nucleus breakfast prayer meet- 
ing, groups have been organized in every part 
of the United States and in many foreign 
lands. They are organized under what is 
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known as the International Council for 
Christian Leadership. It has been my privi- 
lege to serve as president of this organization 
for the past several years. 

On February 17 of this year, we held the 
14th annual Presidential prayer breakfast, as 
a part of the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Council for Christian Leadership. 

As a democracy, our Nation—in its incep- 
tion—proclaimed to the world its concept of 
personal liberty under God. Those early 
fundamental principles have meant much to 
the growth and development of our Nation. 

I think it is important that we indicate 
our deep concern over the fact that at a 
time when our great Nation is threatened 
from without by a deadly foe—she is also 
threatened by destruction from within by 
spiritual indifference and moral deterioration. 

The conflict of deepest concern is not 
might against superior might, The major 
issue which faces us today is this: Will Amer- 
ica accept the moral challenge of this hour, 
as she has accepted the military challenge of 
past years—or will she allow this glorious 
opportunity to slip from her grasp forever. 

Many years ago Ambassador Harvy to the 
Court of St. James said, “The real strength of 
a nation is not in its armies and navies. A 
schoolhouse at the crossroads is worth more 
than a dreadnaught by the sea. A church on 
the hilltop is worth more than a score of 
regiments.. And someday the world will come 
to realize that there is more power and glory 
in ‘Lead Kindly Light’ than in all the fight- 
ing anthems of the world.“ 

The greatest things we enjoy today are 
direct results of our ploneer fathers’ great 
faith—faith in themselyes—faith in their 
fellow men—faith in their country and faith 
in God. 

It is one of the most ironical paradoxes of 
history that the age which has produced our 
greatest progress in the material world has 
also produced at the same time an environ- 
ment and forces which threaten the complete 
destruction—not only of all we have cre- 
ated—but of our possibilities of growth for 
the future. These destructive forces also 
threaten our very existence upon this planet. 

There is a blanket of sin and evil falling 
steadily over the lives and the powers of 
modern Americans. It is neither accidental 
nor incidental. Adoption of personal and 
group habits in violation of both the spiritual 
admonitions of God and the moral heritage 
of our people runs rampant. The evidence 
is inescapable—and the proof is everywhere. 

Faithful believers are caught up in the 
same wave of hopelessness and frustration as 
the unbelievers and the undecided. The 
rude pressure of lawlessness, dishonesty, bru- 
tality, and inhuman treatment of fellow men 
make strange companions among the con- 
cerned people of our Nation. 

One is just as anxious over the safety and 
welfare of his family and his person as the 
other. One is no more disturbed over the 
lack of regard for moral quality than 
the other. All are sure something is seriously 
wrong in our land, but none seem prepared 
to present a cure. 

That is the spiritual and moral tragedy of 
our age. We are neither ready nor willing 
to face up squarely to the one avenue of 
civil and religious sanity open to us, When 
Paul wrote his famed letter to the Galatians, 
he had no difficulty in identifying the prob- 
lems. Americans today should be just as 
able as he, 

In the sixth chapter of Galatians, versus 
1 and 2, we read: “Brethren, if a man be 
overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such a one in the spirit of meek- 
ness; considering thyself, lest thou be 
tempted. Bear ye one another's burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 
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With some merit, perhaps, we can explain 
our present decadence and immorality in 
terms of social ills and economic failures, 
but these are but the handy excuses. These 
are but the means of soothing America’s 
conscience. For the real cause of moral deg- 
radation and spiritual downgrading is that 
Americans—in far too great a number— 
have abdicated their personal duty to God. 

While it is essential that we become fully 
aware of our physical danger—God grant 
that we may never become so obsessed with 
material defenses that we overlook the basic 
problems with which we are confronted. 

Behind all of many multiple problems 18 
man himself and he constitutes his own 
major problem. 

Materialism and atheism are breeding 
grounds for corruption, anarchy and revolu- 
tions. America must be prepared. We will 
be prepared when God's power—working 
through us as individuals and a Nation— 
gives concrete eyidence of honesty, purity, 
unselfishness, and love. 

As we enter the concluding days of Holy 
Week, we approach Easter Sunday with hope, 
light, and life. This gives us strength and 
courage to carry on in a world that is fraught 
with distrust, unrest, and deep trouble. 

The heart of the Easter message is a victory 
out of defeat. Life would have been without 
hope had it not been for what happened on 
that first Easter morning, The Resurrec- 
tion changed everything. 

The Master's earthly life was devoted to 
persuading all men to become one family of 
brethren. 

His pure and lofty lessons were intended 
to insure the happiness of mankind. 

He came to set truth in the place of error, 
and loving kindness in the place of hatred 
and persecution. $ 

He taught that every man shall do that 
only unto his brother which he would wish 
his brother to do unto him. 

He endeavored to deliver his brethren from 
the bonds of tyranny, to protect the weak and 
feeble, and to bring back to the paths of duty 
the oppressors of humanity, but they listened 
not unto Him and nailed Him to the cross, 
and as such, He sealed his Gospel of love with 
His life. 

His life was the embodiment of love—self- 
deniel and self-sacrifice. Truly, “Greater love 
has no man than this; that he lay down his 
life for his friends.“ 

At this Easter season, I think it is most 
fitting to recall the beautifully written poem 
on the Resurrection by Dr. Phillip Brooks: 


“Tomb, thou shalt not hold Him longer; 
Death is strong, but life is stronger; 
Stronger than the dark, the light; 
Stronger than the wrong, the right; 
Faith and hope triumphant say, 

Christ will rise on Easter Day.“ 


Stay, Play After School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is no question in my mind that 
one of the most important—if not the 
most important—action of the 89th Con- 
gress was the passage last year of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Asa member of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, I am very 
proud of this major accomplishment in 
improving both the quantity and quality 
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of education available to the young peo- 
ple of America. 

It was a real pleasure to read recently 
in the Macomb Daily, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Mount Clemens, Mich., about 
how the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 


-cation Act has been put to work to help 


the youngsters attending the Mount 
Clemens Community Schools. 

I remember, Mr. Speaker, when I was 
in elementary school how anxious we 
used to be to get out of school at the end 
of a day. Not so any more—at least not 
among some of the youngsters attending 
the Mount Clemens Community Schools. 

These youngsters, as the author of the 
article in the Macomb Daily points out, 
are helping to shatter another stereo- 
type of the American scene. They are 
actually returning to school after school 
hours—and, what is more, they are en- 
joying it. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope Members of Con- 
gress will take the time to read Mr. An- 
thony J. Malta's article on the extended 
day program of the Macomb County 
Community Schools. The article, which 
appeared under the headline “Stay, Play 
After School,” follows: 

Stray, PLAY AFTER SCHOOL 
(By Anthony J. Malta) 

Mount CLEMENS.—Another stereotype has 
faded from the American scene—whoever 
heard of youngsters going back to school 
after the school day is done? 

Remember the glad cries of No more pen- 
cils, no more books" when the school bell 
rang? The chorus has diminished somewhat 
in the Mount Clemens Community Schools. 

And Arthur Towe has not only heard of 
youngsters eagerly flocking back to the class- 
rooms during the late afternoon and early 
evening hours—he has been overwhelmed 
by the way they've been doing it. 

Deputy Superintendent Towe's new ex- 
tended day” program at four elementary 
schools has received a tremendous vote of 
confidence from the youngsters. x 

They attend. Each week has seen increas- 
ing numbers of elementary and junior high 
school students flocking back to partake of 
classes in arts and crafts and physical edu- 
cation after normal school hours. Currently 
about 2,000 students are participating in the 


after school activities at the Clemens, Edison, 


Grant and Lincoln elementaries. 

The extended day program, financed by a 
$49,660 Federal tax grant under provisions 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, was originally expected to handle a ca- 
pacity of about 900 children. 

“The attendance of the children speaks 
volumes for itself," sald Mrs. Carol Mitchell, 
who directs the arts and crafts portion of the 
program. George Wiggins, a Mount Clemens 
High School teacher heads up the physical 
education activities and Walter Mutter acts 
as coordinator for the program. 

The elementary level children are attend- 
ing classes from 4 to 6 p.m. and the junior 
high children attend sessions from 6:30 to 
8 p.m. 

Activities range from model making to 
bounding around on a trampoline. 

“In essence,” said Towe, “what we're try- 
ing to do ts give the children a place, and 
some meaningful activities after school 
hours.” 

The program has become much more than 

that. 
Financed under the provisions of Presi- 
dent Johnson's. “War on Poverty,” the pro- 
gram has also “extended the kids’ apprecia- 
tion of living,” said Mrs, Mitchell. “We're 
making them aware that there are more 
things to life than what they see about 
them.” 
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To the kids, it’s a bit more simple than 
that. 

It's making something with their own 
hands, or doing something, like bouncing on 
a trampoline, that they've never done before. 
It's having a place to go, and something to 
do. 

The enthusiasm of the children seems to 
give 2,000 more reasons each week to School 
Superintendent William Berkhof's concept 
for a community school program in Mount 
Clemens. 

When the extended day program was an- 
nounced and approved by the school board, 
Berkhof commented this program could be 
the beginning of a community school pro- 
gram in Mount Clemens—utilizing school 
facilities after normal hours not only for 
children, but for adults as well. 

Equipment and supplies, as well as the 
teaching staff and the parent volunteers, 
could be extended on to include the Head- 
start program for prekindergarten young- 
sters during the summer months and city 
recreation activities as well. 


Industry Jobs Curb Iowa Outmigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
Iowa is considered by most easterners to 
be an agricultural State. Indeed the 
“Hawkeye State“ is one of the Nation's 
greatest sources of food, producing over 
10 percent of our food supply. 

While we Iowans are proud of our pro- 
ductive farms, I feel that legislators from 
the East tend to overlook some of the 
other important contributions of our 
State. Iowa is a “bridge State” between 
the East and the West. Iowa as a link- 
ing unit is just as important now as it 
was as one of the starting points of the 
pony express in earlier years. One of our 
Nation's great railway systems has had 
its eastern terminal located at Council 
Bluffs since the Civil War. 

Towa is a land of paradox; a beautiful 
area of fresh, unpolluted air and water— 
ranking 18th among the States in manu- 
factured exports. It is a land of friendly, 
homespun, and hospitable people—with 
the highest functional literacy rate in the 
Nation. 

While maintaining its natural beauty, 
Iowa has continued to progress with an 
increased emphasis on industry. For the 
benefit of my colleagues, particularly 
those from the East, I herewith submit 
a recent article from the Christian 
Science Monitor which points to some of 
the advances made along these lines in 
recent years especially since the begin- 
ning of the change in philosophy that 
had its start in Iowa about 10 years ago. 

The article follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 2, 
1966] 

INDUSTRY JOBS CURB Iowa OUTMIGRATION 
(By a staff correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor) 

Cuicaco.—Ask a young Iowan looking for 
work where he hopes to find it. Two years 
ago he would have said Omaha, St. Louis, 
Chicago, or perhaps Minneapolis. 
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Today he more likely will mention Ot- 
tumwa, Burlington, Mount Pleasant, Daven- 
port, or other Iowa cities, 

After years of leaving the State to find 

work, Iowans now are finding good-paying 
jobs nearer home. The reason: Iowa, in the 
heart of the rich American farm belt, is fast 
industrializing. 
The national trend toward fewer farms and 
farmers has hurt this big agricultural State. 
Since 1960, the farm population has dropped 
by 70,000. 

Towa hasn't had enough industry to absorb 
ell farmers leaving their land. 

Not only have farmers migrated out of 
State. There was an alarming number of 
skilled and professional workers, schooled in 
Iowa, leaving. Without more industry, there 
were no jobs for them, either, 

“If we didn’t have so much agriculture to 
begin with we could be a growing State to- 
day,” reflects Dr. Wilbur R. Maki of Iowa 
State University. 

“In States like Michigan or New York, 
drops in farm employment did not affect total 
employment much. Here we need a tremen- 
dous increase in nonagricultural jobs to 
make up for loss in farm employment.” 

WIDE CHOICE SOUGHT 


In 1960, Iowa ranked 12th among the States 
in net outmigration, Only the Southern 
States (Negro migration north) and Appa- 
lachian States (poor whites) topped it. 

With its outmigration, Iowa was educating 
part of California's labor force, where many 
moved, And those in Washington, Colorado, 
Arizona, Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois. 

“When an individual looks for a job,” says 
Richard Konicek of the Iowa Development 
Commission in Des Moines, “he feels he can 
find a wider choice in metropolitan areas, 

“Towa has no single dominant metropolitan 
area, The job seeker feels more secure going 
to one large city instead of dozens of small 
towns.” 

And in Iowa most small towns are declin- 
ing rather than offering jobs. 

There are 600 with less than 1,000 popula- 
tion. And another 200 with less than 1,500. 
Fifty percent of the State's 2,700,000 people 
live on farms or in towns under 2,500 popu- 
lation. 

Now after 15 years of seelng more people 
leave the State than enter it, Iowans are re- 
versing the trend. 

Iowa is beginning to take advantage of its 
dominant position in the Nation's agricul- 
ture. “The entire food industry and export 
trade will be our salvation,” says Mr. Konicek. 

MARKET EXPANDED 


It is attracting farm-related industry. It 
is expanding its world market for farm 
produce. 

The shift toward more industry has been 
slow in coming. But now the trek of busi- 
ness into the State is breaking all econo- 
mists’ projections. 

There are several reasons for Iowa's recent 
turn of fortune: 

Its location in the farm center of the Na- 
tion is ideal for builders of farm machinery. 

There is a growing trend westward for 
industry. 

Two rivers, the Mississippi and Missouri, 
border Iowa. Barge traffic on both is in- 
creasing. 

Iowa ranks fourth in the Nation in rallway 

e. 

Thus It was no happenstance that last year 
Massey-Ferguson decided to move its North 
American headquarters from Detroit and To- 
ronto to Des Moines. 

It also plans a new assembly plant there. 
Dozens of similar manufacturers are plan- 
ning to get closer to the farm market, 

Iowa now leads the Nation, says Mr. Koni- 
cek, in production of farm machinery. 

Clinton on the Mississippi has won a 
$60 million petrochemical plant. 
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A firm employing 1,000 people 8 
controls for color television will locate in 
Ottumwa in southern Iowa. 

Much of this growth, particularly that 
farm related, has come in anticipation of 
Iowa's expansion of world trade in corn and 
soybeans. 


Methinks the Air Force Protesteth Too 
Much 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr, PIKE. Mr. Speaker, in two con- 
secutive issues of the Air Force and Space 
Digest, a magazine published by the Air 
Force Association, there have been crit- 
ical articles entitled: “Pike Subcommit- 
tee Report on Tactical Air,” and “An 
Open Letter to Congressman Oris G. 
PIKE.” 

Since they spelled my name right, per- 
haps I should just let them keep sniping 
on a monthly basis, but since the name 
stands almost alone as something they 
got right, a few further comments may 
be in order. 

The alleged motivation for this little 
vendetta is a report made by a special 
subcommittee of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee entitled “Close Air Sup- 
port.” The subcommittee was appointed 
on August 17, 1965, by Chairman L. MEN- 
DEL RIVERS of the House Armed Services 
Committee and consisted of nine mem- 
bers: RicHarp H. IcHorp, of Missouri; 
Lucien N. Nxpzr, of Michigan; G. EL- 
LIOTT HAGAN, of Georgia; DONALD J. In- 
win, of Connecticut; Frank E. Evans, of 
Colorado; Bos WILsoN, of California; 
CHARLES GUBSER, of California; CHARLES 
CHAMBERLAIN, of Michigan; and myself 
as chairman. 

Hearings were held in Washington in 
September and October. Witnesses in- 
cluded Army Special Forces personnel 
who had seen a great deal of ground com- 
bat in Vietnam; Air Force, Marine, and 
Navy pilots who had flown hundreds of 
missions in Vietnam; and Army, Air 
Force, and Defense Department wit- 
nesses on the policymaking level in 
Washington. 

The report was filed with Chairman 
RIvers on January 27, 1966. It was unan- 
imous. It was critical of both the Air 
Force and the Army in certain respects. 
If the Army resented the criticism they 
shrugged it off. We seem to have struck 
@ nerve with the Air Force brass, how- 
ever, for they have been screaming more 
like sick sea gulls than wounded eagles 
ever since. If it were not for the lives at 
stake it might be mildly amusing. As it 
is, the attempt to make a great success 
out. of what has been a slighted, down- 
graded, underfinanced close air support 
role in the Air Force is not only pathetic, 
it is dangerous. 

On Friday, February 25, 1966, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force praised the Air 
Force's close air support performance in 
a speech to the Executives Club of Chi- 
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cago, As reported in the Aviation Daily 
of February 28, the Secretary said: 


Our equipment for close air support, I 
believe, is the best in the world. 


The article listed just four aircraft: 
iA A-1E, the A-7, the COIN, and the 

Not_one of those aircraft is a plane 
developed by the Air Force. Three were 
developed by the Navy, the fourth by the 
Marines. 

Of the four tactical aircraft requested 
in the supplemental authorization for 
the Vietnam war by the Air Force this 
year, not one was developed by the Air 
Force; two were Navy planes, one a 
Marine plane, the fourth privately de- 
veloped and used by the CIA. 

It must be galling to the Air Force to 
find itself so ill-equipped for close air 
support in a guerrilla environment that 
it had to get planes from the Army— 
O-1 spotter planes—the Navy, and the 
Marines in order to do its job of close air 
support in Vietnam. Such has been the 
fact, however, and the Air Force does 
itself and the Nation a disservice by try- 
ing to conceal the fact. 

The official organ of the Air Force As- 
sociation has gone even further. Before 
attacking the subcommittee’s report 
they rewrote it to suit their own pur- 
poses. The committee’s report was lim- 
ited to the quality of the close air sup- 
port provided our own troops and our 
Vietnamese allies. The title of the report 
was “Close Air Support.” It was printed 
on the cover in large letters. The Air 
Force Digest made it “Pike Subcommit- 
tee Report on Tactical Air.” This en- 
abled them to talk about a lot of other 
things. Usually erroneously. 

In the March issue Mr. Witze, the 
senior editor, tells how the subcommit- 
tee visited Vietnam after the hearings 
were over, and were told by the Army 
generals how thankful they were for the 
support they got from the Air Force. 
Fact; This subcommittee never went to 
Vietnam. Mr. Witze points out in a 
magnificently garbled paragraph that 
there have been political restraints 
in Vietnam and says that when he landed 
at Tan Son Nhut airport in mid-1964, 
“the RF-101’s were lined up on the ramp 
ready to go.“ Go where and do what? 
I suspect that the senior editor really 
knows that RF-101’'s take pictures, they 
do not provide close air support. 

In the April issue the Air Force Digest 
contains a story by Sam Butz, giving the 
Air Force’s version of a part of an oper- 
ation known as Harvest Moon. The 
story features a picture of Mr. Butz rid- 
ing in the back seat of an O-1 Bird Dog. 
This is the plane which the Air Force had 
to get from the Army. After they got 
them they painted teeth on them and 
took Mr. Butz flying around Vietnam. 
Either they fly better or frighten the 
Vietcong more with teeth painted on 
them. In the turgid prose of the Air 
Force Digest this is described as distinc- 
tive marking. 

The article, which is in the form of a 
letter to me, is a supposed testimonial to 
the proposition that the Air Force sys- 
tem of close air support is better than the 
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Marine Corps system. It contains such 
delightful pieces of self-praise as this: 
As they came over a ridge they saw a group 
of about 100 ARVN troops, led by a U.S. 
adviser, running up a hill. Behind them 
on the trail were at least 150 VC. One FAC 
(that's the Air Force man in the Army 
plane—forward aid controller) swung down 
and fired his AR-15 automatic rifle at the 
leading VC group, killing two of them. 


Comment: Sure he did. 

The other called in an AC-47, one of the 
old C—47 transports recently equipped with 
three rapid firing Gatling guns. 


Comment: This latest addition to the 
Air Force's inventory of close air support 
aircraft was first flown in 1935. 

However, it has not been possible for a 

to get any realistic discussion of 
the operation from official sources in Viet- 
nam. 


Comment: Obviously. 

It is too bad that the Air Force is so 
sensitive on this subject, They use the 
argument that I am prejudiced because 
20 years ago I flew with the Marines. 
The argument loses much of its persua- 
siveness, however, when used only by 
people who make their living by butter- 
ing up the Air Force. The happy fact 
is that our close air support in Vietnam 
is better than it was. By borrowing 
planes from the other services, and by 
using Air Force planes for purposes and 
missions for which they were never in- 
tended, and through the unlimited cour- 
age, dedication, and skill of American 
pilots, the job is being done. 

The sad fact is, Mr. Speaker, that the 
report was and is correct. The Air Force 
has concentrated on missiles, bombers, 
and interceptors. It has never devel- 
oped one plane for the primary purpose 
of providing close support for the foot 
soldiers on the ground. It is not the 
fault of the Air Force pilots in Vietnam, 
With the equipment they have been pro- 
vided they have done wonders. It is the 
fault of the same high level Air Force 
policymakers who still feel obliged to 
deny that they have ever ignored the 
vital close air support mission, They 
count the number of missions flown, and 
the tons of bombs dropped, and the num- 
ber of medals awarded, and never, ever, 
admit that if the ton of bomb which 
we've dropped for each Vietcong had hit 
the Vietcong, the Vietcong would have 
been long gone. As long as they keep 
their heads buried in the sand, they will 
continue to present most attractive tar- 
gets. 


A Model: Tricity Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the officials and the people of 
the tricity area in my district. 

This area is composed of my hometown 
of Kingsport, together with Bristol and 
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Johnson City, Tenn. Located on and 
near the Virginia border in eastern 
Tennessee, these three cities are striving 
to meet the future with action now, as 
is noted in the following editorial from 
the Johnson City Press-Chronicle. 

I am pleased to bring this example of 
intercity cooperation to the attention of 
my colleagues and of the readers of the 
RECORD. 

[From the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 
Chronicle, Apr. 7, 1968] 
A COMMENDABLE STEP 


The joint Tourist of the Week“ program 
approved by Johnson City, ae mg and 
Bristol is an interesting step in tricities 
cooperation. 

The tourist and conventions committee 

of the Johnson City Chamber of Commerce 
deserves credit for bringing the three cities 
together. We commend Chairman Ross 
Edgemon and the other committeemen for 
a good job. 
“It has been the position of the Johnson 
City Press-Chronicle for years that Johnson 
City, Kingsport, and Bristol should concen- 
trate on area development and promotion, 
pooling their strength whenever possible for 
the overall good of the region, 

A couple of years ago Kiwanis clubs of the 
three cities took up the idea and sponsored 
a series of goodwill tours which did much to 
break down barriers in communications and 
strengthen ties of understanding and friend- 
ship. 

Tricities chambers of commerce have fol- 
lowed through by undertaking joint indus- 
trial promotion. And now comes the coopera- 
tive Tourist of the Week endeavor. 

There is little doubt that in future years 
and not far in the future elther—the tri- 
cities will, to all intents and purposes, be 
one metropolitan area. It is to the advan- 
tage of all of us to anticipate the future by 
closing ranks now, 


Negro Pioneer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Neil Ulman for 
the Wall Street Journal on April 15, pays 
tribute to a dedicated and honorable 
man, one who has been both a source 
of spiritual uplifting and energetic lead- 
ership to the Philadelphia community. 

I was very pleased to read what Mr. 
Ulman said about this wonderful Amer- 
ican, the Reverend Leon H. Sullivan. 
Over the years, it has been my pleasure 
and privilege to know him as a close 
friend and especially to know of the 
great work he is doing. 

I feel my colleagues in both Houses 
will appreciate the efforts of this humble 
man, and for this reason, I have request- 
ed that the article be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp in its entirety. It 
reads as follows: 

Necro PIONEER; PHILADELPHIA'S REVEREND 
SULLIVAN PREACHES SELF-HELP, Not PROTEST 
(By Neil Ulman) 

PHILADELPHIA—In recent months hun- 
dreds of men have made pilgrimages from 
around the Nation to a Baptist church at the 
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edge of this city’s Negro slum. From over 
40 different cities, including such sy ea 
spots as Little Rock, Seattle, Los 
Greensboro, N.C., and White Plains, NY. 
they have come to hear a new and unusual 
philosophy of Negro self-help. 

Preaching this rapidly spreading gospel 
is Rev. Leon H. Sullivan, a dreamer and 
doer who this week became the second Negro 
to receive the Philadelphia Award, this com- 
munity's highest honor to a citizen, for his 
“outstanding leadership.” Charles H. Percy, 
former chairman of Bell & Howell Co., Senate 
candidate from Illinois and one of the pil- 
grims, calls him “one of the See leaders 
of men I haye ever met.” 

The essence of Reverend Sullivan’s message 
is a concept of job training put into practice 
here 2 years ago as the Opportunities In- 
dustrialization Center, many imitators of 
which are now popping up across the Nation. 
But Reverend Sullivan's vision sweeps far 
beyond this single concept; he envisages 
apartment complexes, shopping centers and 
banks built by corporations formed with cap- 
ital from the Negro community and plow- 
ing back part of their revenues to expand 
the training centers in number and scope. 
Ultimately, he sees job training transforming 
relief lines into a skilled labor force. 

The fulfillment of his vision, he predicts, 
will be the fruits of his new direction in civil 
rights—mobilization of Negro wealth for 
education and production. This, he says, is 
the logical sequel to programs of protest, 
“for the salvation of the Negro lies in his 
ability to help himself.“ 

the 6-foot 5-inch prophet of the 
new direction explain how investors in two 
of his church-sponsored corporations can 
build hundred-dollar stakes into equities 
worth tens of thousands of dollars, a listener 
is struck with at least skepticism if not sus- 
picion. But when Reverend Sullivan first 
promised a job training center created by 
Negroes several years ago, few believed him. 
Now there are five such centers just in Phil- 


adelphia, 
HOW IT STARTED 


It all started after local business had 
bowed to Negro boycotts for jobs and asked 
for a supply of qualified Negroes. Reverend 
Sullivan decided the Negro community had 
to train the workers itself. Door to door can- 
vassing through the Negro slums and solicita- 
tion of small businessmen raised $102,000. 
Appeals to local corporations brought forth 
$250,000 in cash and equipment. The Ford 
Foundation gave $200,000, the city gave a 
building, and the first OIC was born in Febru- 
ary 1964 in an abandoned jailhouse. Hun- 
dreds turned out on a bitter cold day to 
cheer its dedication, and about 1,600 have 
since been trained and placed in Jobs. While 
that number is small measured against the 
city’s unemployed, the program has suc- 
ceeded, and grown where others, notably 
Government-sponsored efforts, have failed 
and died. When hundreds of applicants 
appeared too ill-educated for technical train- 
ing in sewing, cooking, metalworking, draft- 
ing, electronics repair, carpentry and other 
skills, OIC did not turn them away, but 
created a “feeder program" to train them 
first in basic speech, ii writing and 
arithmetic. 

The key to its success, Reverend Sullivan 
and other believe, has been OIC'’s community 
roots. “It was important to raise some of 
the funds from the community, even if we 
could have gotten them easier from the Gov- 
ernment or a foundation.” Reverend Sul- 
livan says. “The people have a stake in 
these centers now, and they're not going to 
let them die.” Also, as OIC keeps abreast of 
the latest industrial techniques to shape 
its courses and find Jobs for its trainees, “it 
is establishing a dialog between the Ne- 
gro community and the white industrial com- 
munty, so that Negroes can begin to com- 
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municate with the white power structure,” 
in Reverend Sullivan's view. 

Gradually, the preacher has won over the 
skeptics. “When Reverend Sullivan told me 
2 years ago OIC’s would spread across the 
county, I smiled indulgently,” says one ob- 
server. Now, with programs operating in 
7 other cities and organized in 22 more, 
the doubter confesses, I believe.“ Among 
the 22 about to begin classes is Los An- 
geles where representatives of several 
“rival” civil rights groups sit on an OIC 
board of directors along with local ministers 
and businessmen. The training center is lo- 
cated in the hearts of Watts, and the program 
is hailed as the first to galvanize that di- 
vided and riot-torn community into con- 
structive self-help. 

Similarly, skeptics have doubted Reverend 
Sullivan’s scheme for an apartment com- 
plex providing low-cost housing in north 
Philadelphia. But with a group of parishion- 
ers at his Zion Baptist Church putting up 
the initial capital and the Federal Housing 
Administration insuring a million dollar loan, 
ground has been broken and what Reverend 
Sullivan calls the first of 20 apartment com- 
plexes is abuilding. 

In all his projects, Reverend Sullivan 

his tactical reliance on what he calls 
“the principle of concentration.” The boy- 
cott for jobs which germinated OIC “con- 
centrated” on one company at a time. ("Boy- 
cotting a downtown area is too diverse.“ 
Similarly, with OIC: “We had a lot of prob- 
lems and not much to start with, but we 
concentrated it on one thing—job training,” 
he says. 

The principle of concentration also guides 
the newest venture—real estate develop- 
ment. “In every colored community there's 
a diamond mine of resources,” Reverend 
Sullivan declares. He introduces a visitor to 
an elderly deacon who claims to have a se- 
curities portfolio of $90,000. “I've got 40 
like him in the church,” says Reverend Sulli- 
van. “Forty like him. Money is no problem. 
People don't realize it's here because it’s 
never been mobilized. But now we're going 
to show them.” 

The first demonstrations are the iden- 
tially organized Zion Non-Profit Corp. and 
Zion Investment Associates, Inc., which both 
grew out of a church savings club. They 
started as an agreement in 1962 by 50 parish- 
ioners to save $10 a month each for 36 
months. Soon the investment group had 
grown to 225 people and the funds were 
split. About $20,000 went to Zion Non-Profit 
to raise a million dollar loan. The money 
will create a 2-building, 96-unit garden 
apartment complex in north Philadelphia 
renting to middle-income families at $78 to 
$108 per month. The construction will also 
provide jobs for graduates of OIC building 
trades courses. When the apartment com- 
plex begins paying off its mortgage, Zion 
Non-Profit will begin another. 

STOCK OFFERED TO PUBLIC 

The rest of the investment club’s funds 
went to capitalize Zion Investment Associ- 
ates, Inc., which has already bought and 
operates a small north Philadelphia apart- 
ment building and plans to build a shopping 
center next to Zion Non-Profit's garden 
apartments. It has authorized shares of 
common stock for sale within the church and 
will offer shares of preferred through the 
church to the public. “When they refuse to 
rent to us now, they'll find us buying the 
building," comments Reverend Sullivan. 

Not only is the Negro middle class par- 
ticipating in the development, but also any- 
one who can buy a $10 share of stock or 
save $10 a month. And it is this broad 
community participation in redevelopment 
that Reverend Sullivan holds so important. 
“There are times when protest may remain 
valid,” he says, “but the real enthusiasm 
must be channeled into constructive action. 
Otherwise we'll find ourselves frustrated and 
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no nearer to freedom of opportunity than 
we were 15 years ago.” 

When God changed self-doubting Moses’ 
rod to a serpent and back to a rod as He gave 
him instructions to lead the Israelites out of 
Egypt, He was telling Moses to “use what you 
have in your hands,” Reverend Sullivan be- 
lleves. And this is the theme he preaches in 
church and which guides his economic pro- 
jects. I'm on some sort of crazy beam and 1 
can't get off, he says. If I’m able to suc- 
ceed, it's because I'm not political. I don't 
want money to bind me and I don't want 
politics to bind me. I must be free, and then 
I think my people will listen to me. If I'm 
right inside, they'll listen.” 

Leon Howard Sullivan was born in poverty 
in Charleston, W. Va., on October 16, 1922. 
“In those days a Negro either studied to be a 
teacher ora minister, or he went to the mines 
and loaded coal,” recalls a fellow West Vir- 
ginian. 

In high school the young Sullivan con- 
ducted what he thinks may have been the 
Nation’s first sit-in in a segregated Charles- 
ton lunchroom. “I walked up to the counter 
and recited the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” ho recalls with a grin. They served 
me.“ 

An athletic scholarship took the youth to 
West Virginia State College, where he played 
basketball and football, was ordained a Bap- 
tist minister at the age of 17, and wrote 
poetry about the Negro’s struggle. A torn 
knee ligament in his junior year ended his 
scholarship, and Reverend Sullivan worked a 
4-to-12 shift in a steel mill to pay the rest of 
his way. 

HELP FROM POWELL 

When the Reverend (now U.S. Representa- 
tive) Anam CLAYTON POWELL traveled to West 
Virginia in 1942, Reverend Sullivan asked 
him to talk to one of the small churches he 
then headed and Representative POWELL did. 
He also told the young preacher about New 
York's Union Theological Seminary, and gave 
Reverend Sullivan a job as an assistant pas- 
tor when he came to Union in 1943 at the age 
of 20. 

“He was a real West Virginia mountain- 
eer—tall and gangly and scared to death be- 
cause he’d never been in the big city before,” 
recalls Congressman PowELL. “I told him, 
"You look like you never put on shoes before,’ 
but I had faith in him. People liked him. 
He had a very winsome personality, and the 
number one thing you felt about him was 
his integrity. I wanted to make him a 

er—a man who wouldn’t be afraid of 
a big crowd.” 

Reverend Sullivan's pulpit style is in the 
fiery and emotional Baptist tradition, and his 
emphatic shouting might surprise those who 


have heard only the calm, dignified tones of 


Reverend Sullivan the salesman explaining 
his economic programs, His sermons are 
short—10 to 15 minutes—and the themes are 
simple: Use what you have in your hands; 
set good examples for your children; clean up 
your language; don’t waste your money on 
whisky. 

Even while he informs and exhorts his con- 
gregation on his economic programs, he cau- 
tions them against too much materialism; 
“We're on the move economically and educa- 
tionally, but we must be on the move spirit- 
ually, too.” 

At the groundbreaking of Zion Non-Profit 
Corp.’s apartment complex, Reverend Sulli- 
van told the gathered crowd: “From this day 
on we intend not just to get some of the 
crumbs—but to bake some of the bread. We 
do not build just for colored men, but for 
all men; and we shall create business not just 
for colored men, but for all men.” 

One white southerner transplanted to the 
Philadelphia business community who holds 
little love for civil rights leaders “whipping 
up protest and false hopes” is spending the 
first years of his recent retirement as liaison 
man between OIC and the Philadelphia 
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Chamber of Commerce. “When all is said 
and done,” he declares, “Leon Sullivan is 
going to be the man who has done the most 
for the Negro community. And there's not 
one segment of the community that won't 
profit by it—especially business.” 


Agriculture Without Braceros Is Fine— 
For Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

{From Southern California Business, Mar. 28, 
1966] 
AGRICULTURE WITHOUT Braceros Is Fine—For 
Mxxico 


(By John Tooker, manager, agricultural and 
natural resources department) 

With the termination of Public Law 78 on 
January 1, 1965, this chamber and many agri- 
cultural leaders predicted that this action 
would prove to be a tremendous stimulous 
to Mexican agricultural production, 

What has happened to the thousands of 
Mexican nationals known as braceros who 
once came into California to work in our 
many crops which required large amounts 
of hand labor. 

The braceros have stayed home and instead 
of their coming to California, they are literal- 
ly sending us the fruits of their labors, 

In 1965, 21,502 carloads of fresh fruits 
and vegetables came into the United States 
from Mexico, according to preliminary daily 
records of the Federal-State Market News 
Service. This was a 10-percent increase over 
1964, and represents an increase of nearly 
400 percent over 1955. 

The leading commodities imported into 
the United States from Mexico are fresh mar- 
ket and processed tomatoes, cantaloupes, 
fresh and frozen strawberries, honeydew 
melons, and cucumbers. 

It may seem coincidental that these are 
also California crops which at one time were 
the major user of braceros. It certainly 
seems that the braceros learned their lessons 
well. 

LOCAL PRODUCTS AFFECTED 

Because of the proximity and the tremen- 
dous population of the Los Angeles area, 
northwestern Mexico shipped a great many 
other products into this area. Some of these 
came in during the so-called off season for 
California grown produce but others compete 
directly on the open market for the locally 
grown southern California products. 

Among the leading fruits and vegetables 
shipped into the Los Angeles market from 
Mexico are fresh market tomatoes, water- 
melons, peppers, cucumbers, green beans, egg 
plant, and squash. 

In addition, 21 carloads of tangerines and 
57 truckloads of oranges came into Los 
Angeles in 1965 from Mexico. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are not the 
only agricultural products coming in from 
Mexico. Canned and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables are being produced at an increasing 
Tate. 

PRODUCTION STIMULATED 

Earlier this month, Harry Graham, legisla- 
tive assistant of the U.S. Grange told the 
North American Conference of International 
Agricultural Processors in Mexico City that 
the exclusion of farm labor from the United 
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States, will stimulate agricultural production 
in Mexico. 

He cited several firms, among them, the 
Green Giant, Campbell Soup, Del Monte, Cal 
Pack, and Heinz either planning to set up 
new operations or expand existing operations 
in Mexico. 

Of particular concern to southern Cali- 
fornia is the increasing amount of strawber- 
ries, both frozen and fresh, that are ooming 
into the United States. At the present time, 
the 12 southern California counties produce 
21 percent of the total strawberry production 
of the United States. In 1965, Mexico shipped 
in excess of 5 million pounds of fresh straw- 
berries and close to 52 million pounds of 
frozen strawberries. 

Not only does Mexico ship in fresh market 
tomatoes, but because of a tremendous world- 
wide shortage of tomato paste, the United 
States has become an important customer to 
Mexican canneries producing this product. 

In 1965 more than 830 tons of tomato paste 
were imported into the United States and 
Just to show that we do not have an exclu- 
sive on exporting to Japan, Mexican interest 
exported 180 tons of tomato paste to that 
country, 

Preliminary reports indicate that mush- 
rooms may be the next major southern Cali- 
fornia product to be imported from Mexico. 
Hongos de Mexico has already contracted to 
supply a major U.S. food processor with 600,- 
000 pounds of mushrooms and this is only 
an experiment. If successful, look out. 

Approximately 60 percent of everything 
Mexico sells to us is food or food products. 
Therefore, I would like to give a word to the 
wise for all those employed in the canning 
industry in California, you had better learn 
Spanish muy pronto. 


The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966 proposes to 
break new ground in various ways to 
assure better nutrition for our children. 
A case in point, and one that.interests me 
Particularly, is the pilot breakfast pro- 
fram. I believe there is a particular 
need for this kind of program in many 
areas—especially in rural areas and low- 
income urban areas. Children attend- 
ing rural school frequently travel long 
distances by bus or, in mountain areas 
with few roads, have a long walk. Even 
if they have had a fairly decent break- 
fast, it is a long time until lunch. 

In downtown low-income residential 
areas, it is not uncommon for parents to 
have to leave for work an hour or more 
before the children go off to school. This 
means the children pretty much shift for 
themselves in terms of getting breakfast 
and more than a few just won't bother. 

I think the importance of this type of 
program was well stated in a recent pub- 
lication, “Education: An Answer to Pov- 
erty,” issued jointly by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and the Office of Edu- 
cation. The publication states flatly: 
“Hungry children are nonlearning chil- 
dren,” and then goes on to say: 

Scientific studies have shown conclusively 
that the process of learning virtually ends 


when a human being becomes uncomfortably 
hungry. When a child appears at school in 
the morning having had little or no break- 
Tast, he might just as well have stayed at 
home. The teacher's effort is wasted. The 
curriculum, the long hours of professional 


a child without lunch loses most of the value 
of a school afternoon. A hungry child not 
only injures himself, but his discomfort may 
subtly disturb the teaching of a whole class. 


That is blunt language but I think few 
wolud take exception to it. In our pur- 
suit of excellence in education we have to 
start with the first essential since time 
began—good nutrition. 


New England’s Booming Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my honor and pleasure on occasion to 
call the attention of my distinguished 
colleagues in this body to the recent up- 
surge in the economy of New England 
and my State of Massachusetts. 

We who are privileged to represent the 
six States that comprise New England 
are justly proud of the economic success 
story currently unfolding in Massachu- 
setts, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. We 
fancy it is in the tradition for self-reli- 
ance, thrift, foresight, and a true pio- 
neering spirit that are so much a part 
of the heritage of New England. 

It is not often these days that we on 
this side of the aisle are inclined to rely 
on the Great Society to do our talking 
for us. Certainly the odds would seem 
to exclude our turning to the Great So- 
ciety to extoll the exciting events now 
taking place in our regional economy. 

Nevertheless, I wish to do just that at 
this time. 

On March 15 of this year, Secretary of 
Commerce John T. Connor addressed the 
New England Industrial Trade Show in 
our fine city of Boston. His remarks are 
fully in line with everything we have 
been saying all along so I am pleased 
and proud to not only endorse his views, 
but to insert them at this point in the 
Recorp for the information and edifica- 
tion of all my distinguished colleagues. 
The text is clipped from the pages of the 
April issue of the SBANE bulletin, the 
official organ of the Small Business Asso- 
ciation of New England. 

The address follows: 

New ENGLAND ECONOMIC CLIMATE FAVORABLE 
(Address by Secretary of Commerce John T. 

Connor for the New England Industrial 

Trade Show, Boston, Mass., March 15, 

1966) 

Thank you, Governor Volpe, and good 


ustry in New England 
one part of the Nation which 
every American regards as a bit 

That is not surprising in the 
tradition, your geography and 
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products which are familiar in all the States, 
and in the international market as well. 

I am glad you are holding a great trade 
show at this time. The economic climate 
could not be more favorable for presenting 
your industrial accomplishments. 

We are, I enjoy reminding myself, in the 
61st month of the current economic expan- 
sion. Our gross national product has in- 
creased to an annual rate of $697.2 billion 
and it may soar another $25 to $30 billion 
by the end of 1966. 

One reporter took a look at our national 
balance sheets very recently and came up 
with this graphic tribute: 

“The prosperity itself is so evident one 
can almost smell it—unemployment down to 
4 percent of the labor force, profits up 20 
percent last year, factory workers“ earnings 
up by one quarter in 5 years, records tum- 
bling on every side. Indeed the growth of the 
American economy last year was so rapid 
that it exceeded the growth of every other 
major industrial country.” 

And even since that was written, the un- 
employment figure has dropped to 3.7 per- 
cent, 

Now the New England part of the national 
picture is something in which you can all 
take pride. I note, as an indicator of this 
region's economic health, that since 1960 
employment, excluding farms, has grown to 
nearly 4 million persons—for an increase of 
7% percent in a 5-year period. 

Another important milestone is the fact 
that New England has marked its first 62½ 
billion year of construction contracts. So 
is the fact that $200 million of this sum 
went for industrial building. 

No wonder, with so much activity and so 
many persons engaged in New England in- 
dustry that it took a racetrack to hold this 
fair, Matter of fact, I understand that horse- 
racing is no minor business itself in this 
part of the country, although it is one form 
of transportation which does not directly 
concern the Department of Commerce. For 
that Iam thankful. 

New England is an especially appropriate 
setting for trade fairs to display with pride 
the wares of democracy. Many familiar 
names come to mind, going back into his- 
tory: New Haven, Topsfield, Rutland, Con- 
cord, and Falmouth, 

One of the most ambitious and earliest, 
according to the history books, was held in 
Pittsfleld in 1810, when a group of merchants 
and farmers assembled to show and sell 
their cattle. 

This fair attracted exhibitors, buyers, and 
spectators from surrounding counties, from 
such distances as were within those days’ 
means of travel. Its success amply justified 
the advance billing of the farsighted busi- 
ness folk of Pittsfield, who spoke of that 
“momentous event.” 

These members of an important New Eng- 
land industry—livestock and agricultural— 
had no doubts at all that they possessed 
something very much worth showing, And 
their successors through the years have car- 
ried on in that same spirit. 

In fact, the whole Nation is heir to that 
spirit. I know it animates the Nation's par- 
ticipation in international trade fairs, and 
the Department of Commerce is in its 13th 
year of joining with exhibitors in helping 
them sell their products to a world market. 
You could say that our part, along with 
that of the manufacturers themselves, is 100 
percent commercial, or hard sell —as hard 
as we know how. 

We will participate in 18 international 
fairs this year. Seven national exhibits also 
are scheduled for 1986, where we seek to 


philosophy of free enterprise, as well as our 
quality nonstrategic goods, 5 
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The dynamic elements of salesmanship in 
these exhibits, peculiarly native to the 
United States, are among the chief factors 
behind the story of our industrial growth. 

One accelerated example of such growth is 
your 65-mile-long Route 128: Boston's 
“Golden Industrial Semicircle,” it has been 
aptly termed. 

The farms and meadows of yesterday are 
gone. In just 15 years, industry has taken 
up permanent residence all the way from 
the South Shore to the North Shore. 

A motorist driving along this highly in- 
dustrialized highway could count 574 firms— 
he could, that is, if he has a comptometer 
kind of mind. And this figure represents an 
increase of 45 percent in the past 3 years. 

In tempo with this growth rate, employ- 
ment stands at 54,500, The investment in 
buildings is estimated at close to $200 
million. 

The products from Route 128, as might 
be assumed, make up an impressive list of 
American manfuacturing skill and diversity, 
from electronics and photography to shoes 
and foods. 

Among the firms, it is interesting to find 
that 66 are engaged in research and develop- 
ment. Research, as a matter of fact, ranks 
as a major industry in Massachusetts, with 
31,000 scientists, engineers, and technicians 
employed by 931 industrial research labora- 
tories. 


The elements which attract scientists here 
in the first place tend to keep them here. 

As one executive on Route 128 put it, 
“the prospect of close relations with Har- 
vard and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology” have meant much in the migra- 
tion of scientists to this area of New 


d. 

I think, too, of the many other splendid 
New England colleges and universities, in- 
cluding schools for women. 

The very presence of a wealth of research 
funds and activity has helped to boost the 
per capita income in Massachusetts to $2,850, 
about $400 above the national level. 

In the past two decades, government and 
industry combined have spent more than 
$100 billion on science and technology. The 
rate now is some $20 billion a year, with a 
1966 increase of $1 billion or more forecast. 
It's a jack-and-the-Beanstalk growth in the 
story of sclence—only this story is for real. 

The Federal Government pays the bill for 
approximately three-fourths of the national 
research and development effort. Nine per- 
cent of this, or $144 billion, is being spent in 
our universities on research grants and con- 
tracts. 

There are now about 114 million scientists 
and engineers in the United States. You 
may be interested to know that the Federal 
Government employs more scientists today 
than stenographers. 

It would appear that there’s a boom in sci- 
entists. But still, there aren't nearly enough. 
The number of scientists and engineers must 
double by 1970 if all of industry’s and Gov- 
ernment's needs are to be satisfied, especially 
in research and development. 

We know we are living in a scientific age, 
but our capacity for awe has been dulled. 
We assume we can go to the moon—or do 
anything else that only a couple of decades 
ago was the exclusive province of science 
fiction. 

We undoubtedly tend to take science too 
much for granted—especially the cornucopia 
it has placed upon our doorsteps. If this in- 
clination continues, we will risk the dangers 
inherent in neglect. 

President Johnson, who has given the sup- 
port of basic sclence much attention, recent- 
ly declared: 

“It has been my abiding and actively sup- 
ported conviction that all the policies of 
this Nation in support of the advance of 
science would have a decisive role in deter- 
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mining the extent to which we fulfill our po- 
tential as a nation—and a free society.” 

But science, to serve its master, must be 
harnessed. Industry must take it and put 
it to practical use. 

Last year the President signed into law a 
measure designed for this very purpose— 
the State Technical Services Act. 

At that time, he declared that Americans 
would one day think of the act as the “sleep- 
er“ of the 89th Congress. 

“It will do for the American businessman,” 
Mr. Johnson added, what the great Agri- 
cultural Extension Service has done for the 
American farmer.” 

He predicted the act will spark the creation 
of new industries and the expansion of old 
ones, that it will speed the development of 
cheaper and better consumer products and 
help diversify local industry. 

The State Technical Services Act seeks es- 
pecially to help smaller industry by supply- 
ing the technical know-how which it may 
Technical proficiency, with its resulting in- 
crease in productivity, not only means that 
business becomes more profitable. It also 
can pay better wages. It can offer more 
goods at lower prices, This translates into 
an increase of real consumer income and a 
rising standard of living. 

In addition, it means more jobs as our 
increased competitive ability is used to pene- 
trate expanding world markets. 

One way to measure the application of sci- 


ence and technology is through the study ot 


productivity in industry. Invariably the 
studies are highly revealing. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is among the major or- 
ganizations engaged in such surveys, basing 
its studies on the ratio of value added in 
manufacturing to persons employed. 

We have found wide variations in the 
productivity rate of different plants. In fact, 
the studies show that only 10 percent of 
American industry is getting the full bene- 
fit from the science and technology we al- 
ready possess. It has been estimated that 
if all technical information already in our 
possession were used effectively in the lag- 
ging 90 percent of the Nation’s plants, the en- 
tire manufacturing productivity level would 
be Increased threefold. 

The Department of Commerce's Census of 
Manufactures shows that in New England, 
as in other major areas of the Nation, there 
is too much gray, along with brighter colors, 
in this productivity picture. 

In the Boston area, for instance, the gain 
in productivity from 1958 to 1963 was an 
encouraging 26 percent—from $8,050 per em- 
ployee to $10,150 per employee. 

This 26-percent gain precisely matched 
that of the entire Nation. But the growth 
in specific manufacturing industries varied 
widely and in some cases fell far short of 
the growth in the national averages for these 
same industries. 

Locking at the 10 industries with the 
largest factory employment in the Boston 
area — those with over 5,500 workers in 1963 
we see changes in efficiency per worker, or 
value added per employee, ranging from a 
drop of 20 percent, in the production of 
rubber footwear, to gains of as high as 43 
percent in mechanical measuring devices. 

In only one of Boston's largest manufac- 
turing industries did the area’s growth in 
productivity exceed that for the Nation. The 
improved productivity in manufacturing 
women’s outerwear garments in Boston—40 
percent—topped national growth by about 
10 percent. 

These manufacturers are to be congratu- 
lated. 

A recent inventory by a business publisher 
of metalworking machinery perhaps revealed 
one factor in this picture, It showed that 
25 percent of the Boston area’s machine tools 
were more than 20 years old. This com- 
pared with an average of 21 percent for the 
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Nation. But if we take Los Angeles as an 
example only 9 percent of its machine tools 
averaged over 20 years old. 

This would seem to indicate that while 
New England industry is generally moving 
forward, expanding and providing increased 
employment, some segments are driving with 
their brakes on. 

They are held back when they try to im- 
prove and speed up because of out-of-date 
or inefficient machinery or processes. 

This is a challenge to industry. But it is 
one, I am sincerely confident, which will be 
met with the same determined and vigorous 
spirit which has always characterized New 
England when a challenge arises. 

I am certain you will have further ques- 
tions to ask concerning the State Technical 
Services Act and other matters at 2 o'clock 
this afternoon, At that time Department of 
Commerce representatives from the Bureau 
of Standards, the Patent Office and the 
Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and 
Technical Information will be present at a 
science seminar. 

Manufacturing is, of course, but one part 
of the New England business scene, as im- 
portant and impressive as it is. Those 
Americans who see something of their lives 
and background in New England think of 
its sea coasts, its mountains, its lakes, and 
the many reminders of history within tts 
beautiful towns and cities. 

Many segments of the Northeast's econ- 
omy are inextricably alined with these ele- 
ments, and some where the unemployment 
rate has been high, have needed help. 

The Federal Government has recognized 
the need here, and is helping in various ways. 

In addition to the State Technical Serv- 
ices Act, the President also signed another 
measure of significance for industry last 
fall—the Economic Development Act. 

This act of far-reaching potential will ald 
communities, areas, and regions in the United 
States by providing financial and technical 
assistance for creation of new jobs. 

The Economic Development Administra- 
tion, an agency within the Department of 
Commerce, is administering earlier awards to 
New England industries and business total- 
ing $1,161,000. Thirty-nine individual proj- 
ects are included in that total, covering 
widely diverse areas of business and industry. 
Among them are the scallop and flounder in- 
dustry of New Bedford and recreation areas 
in Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire. 

I was extremely pleased on March 2 to be 
able to designate the six New England States 
as an Economic Development Region under 
the Economic Development Act. 

As the Nation has grown, its regions have 
tended to group into eocnomic entities with 
their own special problems, as well as their 
great opportunities. It has become increas- 
ingly evident that to realize their own high- 
est development and to make their full con- 
tribution to the Nation, the people of each 
region must work and plan together, aware 
of both their own resources and needs, and 
the country’s. 

That the U.S. Government has found a way 
to help in the attainment of new goals is 
a working example of dynamic federalism. 
At the same time, each participating State 
must play the major role in the regional 
commission which determines the area's 
needs. 

Industry in all regions must continue to 
grow if our economy is to be maintained on 
a sound plane. To do so requires not only 
the utilization of the full spectrum of science 
and technology, but, as always, the dedica- 
tion, the daring and the vision of the leaders 
of business, industry and the professions. 

The Federal Government will, I know, con- 
tinue to play a full and constructive role 
at industry's side, Indeed, Government and 
business have in recent years become increas- 
ingly aware of the need for mutual under- 
standing and coopertaion in the achievement 
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of the broadest goals—in assuring the full 
utilization of not only our material resources 
but our national brainpower. 

You have plenty of both in New England, 

You have so much in your favor, includ- 
ing your great traditions. You have Institu- 
tions of higher learning that are the envy of 
the Nation, splendid industrial locations, ac- 
cessibility and land that Creator obviously 
smiled upon. 

New England, long after the Minutemen, 
is aroused again. It is on the march. If 
you keep on at this pace, it may take two 
race tracks to house your future industrial 
shows. 

The Government is betting on New Eng- 
land. Its faith, and my own, I know, will be 
rewarded many times over. 


Car Smog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as the Houston Chronicle pointed out in 
a recent editorial, the limits set on the 
amount of pollutants emitted by new 
automobiles will be a “blessing for our 
lungs.” 

The paper notes that the new stand- 
ards will apply to 1968 model vehicles, 
and adds: 

The smog problem is getting worse fast. 
If anything, these new antipollution stand- 
ards don't go far enough. 


The editorial took note of the cost of 
the modifications, estimated at $18 to 
$45 a car. In this connection, it might 
be noted that the increased cost of the 
modifications could well be offset by bet- 
ter health and lower medical bills for the 
American public. 


I am sure others will want to read this 
forthright Houston Chronicle editorial 
in its entirety, and I have permission to 
have it published in the RECORD. 

From the Houston Chronicle, Apr. 1, 1966] 
Tre ATTACK on Motor Car SMOG 

The limits the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare set on the amount of 
pollutants new automobiles may emit into 
the atmosphere may be a little hard on our 
pocketbooks for a while, but they will be a 
blessing for our lungs. The new standards 
will apply to 1968 model vebicles in accord- 
ance with provisions of the Clean Air Act 
which Congress passed last year. The neces- 
sary modifications on automobiles will cost 
$18 to 645 per car and a total of about $375 
million a year. 

But keep this in mind. Research shows 
that carbon monoxide and hydrocarbon pol- 
lution from cars and trucks “contributes to 
the occurrence of eye and throat irritation 
and may be associated with the occurrence 
and worsening of chronic respiratory dis- 
eases,” a Health, Education, and Welfare 
spokesman reported. “In addition, vegeta- 
tion and property damage attributable to 
motor vehicle pollution has been identified 
throughout the United States.” 

3 The smog problem is getting worse fast. 

If anything, these new antipollution stand- 
ards don't go far enough. 
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Let’s Outlaw Floating Firetraps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, many 
American citizens are concerned because 
of the inadequate protection provided 
for passengers on foreign-flag ships 
which are operating in the cruise trades 
out of our ports. 

Earlier this year I introduced a bill 
designed to improve the safety standards 
on these vessels. There is an urgent 
need for legislation that would require 
all passenger vessels operating out of our 
ports to meet U.S. vessel safety require- 
ments, and I urge my colleagues to take 
action before the end of this session. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an article sent to me 
recently by Mr. Joseph Curran, presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, entitled Let's Out- 
law Floating Firetraps“: 

An elderly man sits, repeating over and 
over again, My wife is gone. She is gone.” 

A young woman stares into the dark, wait- 
ing for word of her husband. She snaps 
open her water-stained pocketbook and with- 
draws a gay colored travel folder. 

“Yarmouth Castle,” it says, “The Fun 
Ship.” This was her honeymoon. And this 
was the Panamanian flagship sailing out of 
Miami that burned and sank with a loss of 
90 lives. 

Thousands of unsuspecting Americans con- 
tinue to place their lives in jeopardy every 
day on cruises aboard foreign-flag floating 
firetraps. 

“Take a gay glamorous Caribbean cruise, 
at far less than you'd expect to pay * * * 
aboard the incomparable SS Lururious * * * 
14 fun-filled days * * * 7 exotic ports 
swim, dance, laze in the sun * * * gourmet 
food * * * gracious staff’’—so read dozens of 
cruise advertisements in the travel section 
of any Sunday newspaper. 

Too often, however, these growing Induce- 
ments to “fun and frolic” at sea include, un- 
mentioned, a dread bonus—a ticket in a 
sweepstakes whose grim payoff may be un- 
speakable horror and tragedy. 

All too often the ad writer’s “incompar- 
able SS Lururious” turns out to be a re- 
vamped overage freighter, a converted coast- 
wise steamer (like the Yarmouth Castle) or 
a wornout passenger liner, painted and 
patched against her long overdue date at the 
scrap yard. 

She looks fine to the lansmen. He can't 
be expected to know the technical details 
that make the difference between a safe and 
unsafe ship. And perhaps he can’t be ex- 
pected to know the Significance of the fact 
that she does not fly the U.S. flag—a fact he 
may realize for the first time after he is 
aboard. 

But if the SS Lururious were under US. 
registry, she would be ruled unseaworthy by 
the U.S. Coast Guard. 

There is a vast difference in the safety reg- 
ulations which apply to ships of different 
countries—and the difference can be a matter 
of life or death. The strictest safety regula- 
tions of all are those of the United States. 

All ships sailing out of U.S. ports are in- 
spected by the U.S. Coast Guard. But the 
Coast Guard can enforce US. safety stand- 
ards only on U.S. ships. Ships under foreign 
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flags are subject to far less stringent regula- 
tions than are those under U.S. flag. 

It was the tragedy of the luxury liner 
Morro Castle, which burned off Asbury Park, 
NJ., in 1934 with a loss of 121 lives, that 
shocked this country into the tightening of 
its vessel safety laws. Ever since, the US. 
safety regulations have been written to a 
standard no other nation even approaches. 

This country sets strict design rules cover- 
ing bulkheading and compartmentation on 
all U.S.-flag ships. Electrical installations 
are required to meet high insulation stand- 
ards. Fire doors, load lines, sprinkler and 
detection systems are closely specified. Ex- 
tensive firefighting equipment is required. 
Draperies and furnishings must be of fire 
resistant materials. The use of wood is 
rigidly restricted. 

On U.S.-flag ships, there must be a radio 
officer on duty in the radio room 24 hours a 
day while the vessel is at sea, ready for any 
emergency. The size of the crew and the 
qualifications of every officer and seaman are 
strictly supervised by the Coast Guard. 

There are probably no foreign liners 
today—whatever their fame and reputation— 
which could get Coast Guard safety clear- 
ance as American ships without major altera- 
tions. For example, an expert investigating 
team appointed by Congress agreed that the 
modern Italian liner Andrea Doria would not 
have sunk after colliding with the Stockholm 
in 1956 if she had been constructed to the 
U.S. standards of compartmentation. 

The cruise operations of so-called shoe- 
string or fly-by-night shiplines put unsus- 
pecting passengers in the way of even more 
serious hazards. These lines operate their 
ships under “flags of convenience” offered by 
small foreign countries such as Liberia and 
Panama whose safety standards are minimal. 

They can thus ignore the construction 
standards, the equipment, the age limits, the 
regular inspection, overhaul requirement, 
and other high safety regulations which U.S. 
law sets for all our ships. But their ships 
can still operate regularly in and out of U.S, 
ports, catering to the U.S. cruise trade. 

The deficiencies revealed by the Yarmouth 
Castle disaster were shocking—and intoler- 
able. They were, however, just another 
tragic installment in an all too familiar 
story. 

There was no lifeboat drill; life belts were 
in short supply or not readily available; the 
lifeboat davits jammed due to poor mainte- 
nance; passengers were not alerted to the fire 
and a distress signal was never sent (there 
was no radio officer on duty at the time). 

That the toll was no higher was the result 
of fortunate circumstances—calm seas and 
the presence nearby of rescue vessels. 

Fires on foreign-flag passenger ships have 
claimed 378 lives in the past 5 years. Yet 
unscrupulous ship operators are permitted 
to continue to induce an unwary public to 
book passage on a “j flotilla” of 
ships no better than the Yarmouth Castle, 
which was a wornout 38-year-old former 
New England overnight boat. 

Her running mate on the old New York- 
Boston run—the Yarmouth—still is carry- 
ing unsuspecting passengers on Caribbean 
“fun cruises” out of Miami. 

Another foreign ship, the Ariadne, now ad- 
vertised as a luxury steamship, running from 
Miami to the West Indies, was formerly in 
ferry service between Sweden and England. 

The oldest hulk still operating out of 
Miami in the Franca C, owned by the Italian 
Costa Line. This is the old Mallory Line's 
freighter Medina, built back in 1914 for the 
defunct line’s coastwise service, and con- 
verted to carry passengers. 

Another Costa ship, the Anna C., built in 
1929, sailed for many decades as the South- 
ern Prince under the British flag. j 

A Greek line now operates the venerable 
Monarch of Burmuda in cruise service under 
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the name Arkadia. The Monarch was sold 
to her new owners after she was nearly de- 
stroyed in a shipyard fire. 

The susceptibility to fire of creaky, old 
vessels filled with combustable bulkheads 
and furnishings was again demonstrated this 
year: Two former Dutch ships now under 
Italian ownership—the Oranje, renamed 
Angelina Lauro and the Willem Ruys, re- 
named Achille Lauro—both burned at the 
dock in two different Italian shipyards. 

A tragic loss of life resulted in 1963 when 
the former Dutch liner Johan van Olden- 
barnvelt bought by the Greek Line and re- 
named Lakonia, was destroyed by fire at sea 
while on a Christmas crulse out of England. 
In the same year, another large foreign pas- 
senger liner, the Brittany, burned in a Greek 
shipyard and was a total loss. She was 
orignally the French Bretagne. 

The Arosa Kulm, a World War I Hog Island 
freighter, built more than 40 years ago as the 
Cantigny went through a succession of own- 
ers as the American Banker, Willie D'Anvers, 
City of Athens, and Protea. 

This rusted-out hulk, which somehow 
escaped the scrap heap fate of her hundreds 
of warbuilt sister ships, was converted to 
carry 985 cruise passengers. Her owners—a 
firm of Swiss speculators—laid her up only 
after she had built up such an unsavory 
reputation that travel agents refused to book 
passage on her for their clients. 

Then there was the Silver Star, a former 
Canadian corvette whose ingenious owners 
rebuilt her into a passenger ship, Until 
recently, she ran out of New York in the 
summer and out of the Florida area during 
the winter. She had to shift to the southern 
waters because she was not certified for 
winter service in the Atlantic. 

We know it came as a surprise to most 
people, including travel agents, to learn that 
ships in such hazardous condition as the 
Yarmouth Castle could be allowed to sail out 
of an American port with American citizens. 

The fact is, however, that the Coast Guard 
is nearly helpless under present laws to pro- 
tect Americans from the hazards of traveling 
on foreign-flag ships—which under our own 
laws are considered wunseaworthy—even 
though the ships operate exclusively out of 
US. ports. 

This is because, in the case of foreign-flag 
ships, the U.S. Coast Guard can require 
nothing more than that they live up to the 
minimum and far from adequate standards 
set by International Safety of Life at Sea 
Conventions. 

The ship cruise business, meanwhile, is 
booming beyond all expectations as greater 
segments of the American population get 
more leisure time and more money to spend. 
The grim prospect of more disasters at sea 
will grow unless the public is assured of 
maximum protection on all cruise ships sail- 
ing out of our ports—the kind of protection 
of which the laws now assure only on U.S,- 
flag ships. 

Firm action is needed and it is needed fast. 


Bill Would Establish Czar Over 
Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial page of the April 18 Chicago 
Tribune took note of the policies of Agri- 
culture Secretary Freeman under which 
Government commodity stockpiles are 
used to drive down market prices. It 
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also warns of a bill now before Congress 
which would give the Federal Govern- 
ment permanent authority to establish 
and maintain stockpiles of any farm 
commodities, and quotes from a recent 
speech by my able colleague, Representa- 
tive FINDLEY. 
Text of the editorial follows: 

A Br To ESTABLISH A CZAR OVER FARMING 


In an appearance before the House Agri- 
culture Committee last year, Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman candidly revealed why 
the Government had sold vast quantities of 
its surplus corn on the open market. 

“We purposely sold in order to move our 
prices down far enough so that they would 
be way below the support level, the loan 
level, so that we could thereby get com- 
pllance [by farmers in the feed grain control 
program], said the Secretary. “That was 
the whole intent and purpose and thrust of 
the program.” 

More recently Gardner Ackley, Chairman 
of the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, appearing on a television program, ex- 
plained why the Government has been dump- 
ing several hundred million bushels of corn 
on the market this À 

“I mentioned the fact that increases in 
supplies of pork depend on the difference 
between the price of hogs and the price of 
corn, and we're trying to hold down the price 
of corn,” he said. 

Representative PAuL FINDLEY, Republican, 
of Illinois, a member of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, aptly pointed out the other 
day that if private traders attempted such 
manipulation of commodity prices they 
would promptly be charged with violating 
commodity exchange authority regulations. 
Representative FN also correctly called 
the turn on the Johnson administration’s 
latest proposal to establish far-reaching con- 
trol over prices of farm products. 

This proposal is embodied in a bill intro- 
duced by Representative HAROLD COOLEY, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, Chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee. The bill would 
authorize the Government to establish and 
maintain reserves of farm commodities on 
the theory that they would be needed in 
event of nuclear attack, drought, or some 
other major catastrophe. Such authority is 
not needed at present, because the Govern- 
ment still has relatively large stocks of sur- 
plus grains accumulated under price-support 
programs, but these have been rapidly dwin- 
dling under programs to pay farmers for not 
growing crops and under food-for-peace ex- 
ports. 


Representative Coorxx's bill would make 
the Secretary of Agriculture a virtual czar 
over agriculture, with authority to deter- 
mine the kinds and quantities of foodstuffs to 
be stockpiled. He would have virtually un- 
restricted authority to dump the stockpiles 
back into the market at any time, thus using 
them as an effective method to control prices. 
With this kind of power, the Government 
wouldn’t need most of the present crop con- 
trol programs, and the competitive market 
system would no longer function as an cM- 
cient regulator of prices and supplies. 

It is Representative Frnpiey’s sound con- 
tention that the Government should not be 
in the stockpiling business. This is a func- 
tion that could be served more efficiently and 
without cost to the taxpayers by the grain 
merchandising facilities of the private sector 
of the economy, as it once was. 

There has neve been a bigger demand for 
food in the history of the world than there 
is now. And seldom in the last three decades 
has there been a better opportunity than 
now to dissolve the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, which fixes farm prices, and get the 
Government out of the grain business. Con- 
gress should seize this opportunity by de- 
teating the Cooley bill. It may never have 
another chance. 


April 19, 1966 
I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, every Mem- 
ber of this body is aware of the “I Speak 
for Democracy” contest. Unfortunately, 
every Member of this body does not have 
an opportunity to read the speeches that 
the participants in this contest prepare. 

Once written, these speeches are re- 
corded on tape and submitted to the 
judges. In Radford High School, Rad- 
ford, Va., Miss Delaine Baylor is an out- 
standing student. She prepared and 
entered in competition what I regard as 
a splendid speech. But fortunes of fate 
played a hand and somehow during the 
mailing process the recording tape was 
damaged. Consequently, Miss Baylor’s 
speech was not eligible for judging. 
Feeling that Miss Baylor's work has spe- 
cial merit and that she deserves special 
recognition, under leave to extend re- 
marks, I quote herewith the full text cf 
her speech entitled “I Speak for Democ- 
racy": 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 

I watched Betsy Ross sew 13 white stars 
on a field of blue. 

I put my invisible signature on the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

I listened as George Washington presented 
his first inaugural address. 

I stood beside Lincoln when he issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

I wept with you when John F. Kennedy 
was buried. 

I was there when President Johnson signed 
the voting rights bill. 

I am always found near a voting booth on 
election day, and I am seen in every court- 
room across the land. I am revered and 
held sacred in the hearts of every American. 
I am democracy. 3 

I have inspired poets—and I have brought 
joy and relief to the thousands of immi- 
grants who bave entered America. 

I am the reason you-can hold an election. 
I am the reason you have the right to think 
for yoursell—and the right to make your 
thoughts known. I am the reason you can 
be proud of America. 

Because of me, you can sing of the land of 
the free and the home of the brave.“ Be- 
cause of me, America is the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 

Each day, as I walk from the East to the 
West, from the North to the South, I notice 
the millions of people, leaving their own 
homes, driving their own cars to thelr own 
jobs. I see them buying and selling shares 
in Industry. I watch them buy food and 
clothing of their cholce—in the stores of 
their choice. I watch the children study- 
ing—learning—growing up with a love for 
America. 


Because of me, the people of America have 
such freedom. 

In America, I am respected and honored. 
I am the fountain of youth for those who 
are weary and worn from dictatorship. I am 
the perfect mold from which new nations 
should be cast, and the best pattern from 
which new governments should be cut. 

However—I must be perpetuated, or I 
will die. You must have the same faith irf 
me that your Founding Fathers had and you 
must teach your children and your grand- 
children that same faith. You must teach 
them that I am the right way of life—and 
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that I am the right path to follow. De- 
pend upon me to help keep America great— 
and I shall. 

I am yet unborn in many countries of the 
world, therefore you must continuously 
strive to remove all obstacles that would hin- 
der my growth. You must rid these coun- 
tries of communism, of fear, of ignorance, 
and of superstition. 

You must exercise every privilege that I 
have given to you. You must use me—you 
must keep me polished that I may continue 
to shine over the United States, and you 
must thank God, every day, that you live in 
a country -where I can reign. 


An Open Letter to the Southern Textile 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an open 
letter to southern textile employers as 
published in the issue of April 12, 1966, 
of the Daily News Record, a trade pub- 
lication. 

The letter is signed by Mr. William 
Pollock, general president of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO. 
In it, he appeals to southern textile em- 
ployers to adopt a realistic approach in 
modernizing their labor relations, im- 
proving standards, increasing wages, and 
providing fringe benefits. 

Mr. Pollock asks: 

How can you attract fresh manpower with 
substandard wages and fringe benefits, or 
even keep your present production and super- 
visory workers? How can you attract the 
skilled personnel so vital to keep your in- 
dustry moving ahead? 


Mr, Speaker, the questions raised by 
Mr. Pollock in the name of his union 
show that he is vitally interested in the 
future of the textile industry and in the 
economic welfare of all those associated 
with this industry. He wants the in- 
dustry to thrive and to move forward, 
because when it does so it will also mean 
a better livelihood for the members of 
his union. This makes sense. 

I happen to know Bill Pollock, who is 
a personal friend of mine and my wife's. 
He is an able and responsible labor 
leader. The welfare of his union mem- 
bership and their families, as well as of 
the textile industry generally, are up- 
ermost in his mind. 

We have had our share of problems 
with the textile industry in New England. 
I am familiar with many of the textile 
workers and their problems in my own 
district in Connecticut, in such places 
as Willimantic, Putnam, and others. 
Today, I am very happy to say, they en- 
joy good relationship with management. 
But we also realize that this situation 
cannot last indefinitely into the future, 
if unfair competition from southern 
textile plants continues. Southern tex- 
tile employers must understand that by 
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continuing in their present ways they 
are harming the textile industry in the 
entire Nation, and eventually their own 
interests as well. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for this reason that 
I am inserting this open letter into the 
Recor and I am pleased to call it to the 
attention of all my colleagues: 

[From the Daily News Record, Apr. 12, 1966] 
An Open LETTER To SOUTHERN TEXTILE EM- 

PLOYERS: You Never Hap Ir So Goon; WHY 

SCRIMP ON WAGES? 

Hardly a day passes without a fresh cluster 
of reports of how fabulously profitable the 
southern textile industry has become. 

In the plainest of words (and these are the 
words of your own spokesman), you never 
had it so good. But what about the men 
and women who man your machines and 
help make your fantastic profits possible? 

Their lot over your industry’s lean years 
has been low wages, high workloads and a 
shocking lack of modern fringe benefits. 
This, incredibly, is still their lot in your fat 
years. 

Every statistic points up your industry's 
unquestioned ability to provide them with 
every substantial improvement. For ex- 
ample: 

1. Textile profits for the first 9 months 
of 1965 were 42 percent higher, after taxes, 
than the impressive records set by your in- 
dustry during the same 1964 period. This is 
more than twice the 19-percent average rise 
for corporations in all U.S. industries. 

- 2. For each man-hour worked, your in- 
dustry averaged 69 cents profit before taxes, 
or $1,500 a year for each production worker. 
Yet southern employers raised wages an 
average of only $90 per worker during 1965. 

3. Right now, your industry is operating 
at 97 percent of capacity, with huge back- 
logs and some types of goods sold out a year 
in advance. 

4. It is guaranteed for 4 more years 
the benefits of the Government’s one-price 
cotton program, which yielded the industry 
annual savings of $400 million in each of the 
last 2-years. 

5. Your workers’ productivity rose by 64 
percent more (up 4.6 percent) than the 
average of all workers (up 2.8 percent) in 
1965. 

The facts also underline both the justi- 
fication and need for substantial wage and 
fringe improvements, Items: 

Despite their record productivity, your 
industry still pays its workers 74 cents an 
hour or nearly $30 a week less than the na- 
tional manufacturing average. 


One out of five southern textile workers 


earns less than the poverty level of $1.50 an 
hour or $3,000 a year. 

Southern textile plants are even further 
behind in fringe benefits. Your costs in 
this field (excluding legally required in- 
surance and premium pay) average only 
about 10 cents an hour compared to 40 cents 
for all manufacturing and 90 cents or more 
in highly organized industries such as auto 
and steel. 

Is it any wonder, then, that your industry 
is so sorely pinched by labor shortages? 

How can you attract fresh manpower with 
substandard wages and fringe benefits—or 
even keep your present production and su- 
pervisory workers? 

How can you attract the skilled personnel 
80 vital to keep your industry moving ahead? 

Your spokesmen keep complaining about 
the poor image which southern textiles pro- 
jects to the public despite the fact that it is 
now a modern and highly efficient industry. 

How can it project any other kind of image 
when your labor relations date back to the 
19th century and your low wage and fringe 
standards place textiles at the very bottom 
of the list of the 21 major U.S. industries? 

The public relations program you have 
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launched with so much fanfare is no solu- 
tion. It cannot gloss over the fact that your 
industry spent 10 times as much on ma- 
chines and expansion as it spent on wage in- 
creases in 1965. It cannot conceal statistics 
which show that, in those States where tex- 
tiles is the dominant industry, average per 
capita income is at the bottom of the na- 
tional ladder. 

‘The realistic approach is to modernize your 
labor relations and standards along with your 
equipment, The northern sector of the cot- 
ton-synthetics industry is facing up to this 
fact of life. It has agreed, in negotiations 
with our union, to wage and fringe improve- 
ments averaging 25 cents an hour, with 12 
cents of it effective immediately. 

It’s also time for you to put a meaningful 
raise into your employees’ paychecks where 
it can benefit you, as well as them. That 
means granting a good deal more than the 
3.2 percent wage guidelines some of you are 
patriotically trying to hide behind, or even 
those vague “up to 5 percent” increases you 
have announced in the past. 

Make this one substantial. And include 


fringes. Now. 
Wm. POLLOCK, 


General President, Textile Workers Union 
of America, AFL-CIO. 


Pork Is Not Too High for Our Soldiers 


or Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents in Fillmore County, Minn., 
was good enough to send me this copy of 
a letter he had written to Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman. I am including 
this letter in the Recorp as part of my 
campaign to urge the President to re- 
direct his fight against inflation to the 
area in which it really belongs: unneces- 
sary legislative programs. Instead of 
pulling the carpet out from under farm- 
ers who have struggled to make a living 
that barely compares with that of an 
urban laborer, President Johnson should 
strike at the real cause of inflation by 
cutting the fat out of the political Great 
Society programs. If there is any pork 
to be cut out, it is in the pork barrel, 
not in the ham that is served to our 
fighting men in Asia. The following let- 
ter from Mr. Tesmer shows the sorry 
state of farm income despite the rising 
price of pork. The administration will 
find that little is accomplished by using 
the farmer as the “whipping boy” of 
inflation: 


Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Yesterday, returning home with 
a load of shavings for bedding for our next 
farrowing of hogs, we heard the announce- 
ment that the food committee for the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps is cutting the pork 
allotment in half at all bases in the United 
States, because of the high price of pork. 
The President has asked his wife to use only 
the cheaper cuts of meat because the price 
of meat is too high. 


APRIL 6, 1966. 
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The price paid to the market hog raiser 
has been dropping from the unusually high 
level at the end of last year and the begin- 
ning of this year, to a much more reasonable 
level. We received yesterday at the Hormel 
Co., Austin, Minn., plant $22.75 per hundred 
live weight of hogs. We delivered them our- 
selves, 44 miles, before the 12:30 deadline 
in order to receive this price. The base price 
that day was $21.75 for No. 2 hogs. We sell 
our market hogs on a grade and yield basis 
receiving from 50 cents to $2 extra per 
hundred for having quality hogs, 

The base price suggested by the NFO 2 
years ago was $22 per hundred for No. 2 hogs. 
We are not members and do not intend to 
join the organization. Why reduce the con- 
sumption of pork when the price is receding? 
It doesn't help the American farmer, it 
doesn't help the American packer, nor does 
it help the consumer—he only gets staler“ 
pork. 

To emphasize the idea that the hog market 
price is not too high—at least on the farmer's 
end, I am writing the story of our hog opera- 
tion. Perhaps you will understand why we 
are upset with this particular comment and 
what we feel is the unfair publicity that is 
being given to the price of pork. 

In November 1950, we and our baby son 
started farming on a 120-acre general farm 
purchased with the help of a GI loan. We 
equipped it through the Farm Home Ad- 
ministration. We had five dairy cows, three 
sows, one chicken, a minimum of machinery 
and additional money borrowed from rela- 
tives, Our total debt was $15,776 and our 
net worth $5,782. 


Year 
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By January 1, 1956, we had 4 children, 20 
dairy cattle, 18 sows, 63 young pigs, 90 hens, 
a total debt of $19,843 with a net worth of 
$11,406. We had borrowed on our life in- 
surance policies as much as possible, we had 
a finance company note and owed the Pro- 
duction Credit Association over $6,000. This 
was 10 years ago. 

After selling the cattle in 1959, when milk- 
ing became difficult because of arthritis, and 
we started receiving a small royalty for tron 
ore deposits on our farm, we remortgaged 
the farm to build a new hog finishing build- 
ing and remodeled the barn for farrowing 
and weaning pigs. 

We were starting a business and felt it 
worth any sacrifice. We paid household ex- 
penses with the compensation check from a 
wartime disability, and used a small interit- 
ance to buy decent furniture for the house 
and so the children could have sultable beds 
to sleep on, . 

We worked driving our car as schoolbus, 
being veterinary assistant for testing cattle, 
hauling peas for a cannery, and doing gen- 
eral hauling with the used truck purchased 
for hauling our hogs to market and for their 
feed. We even borrowed from the children 
from their 4-H Club proceeds. They will be 
old enough for college soon and that will 
have to be paid back and more added to it. 

We have spent $25,102 for hog equipment 
alone, getting into the hog business, and of 
that, have lost $7,753 through depreciation. 
Many smaller articles have been replaced, 
others have been repaired or modified exten- 
sively. It was, at one time, figured that hogs 
ate 80 percent of thelr income. I would 


Price, market hogs only 
Number 
ol market 
hogs sold 
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imagine that the percentage has risen within 
the past few years. From the remaining 20 
percent we must repair and maintain our 
farming equipment, pay our mortgages, 
maintain all our buildings, and the 7-year- 
old hog equipment that is becoming worn 
and obsolete. Replacements cost more than 
the original. We should have been doing the 
replacement gradually, but we have been 
paying debts remaining from former years 
with the hog money of the past 6 months. 

We are enclosing a chart showing our busi- 
ness and hog prices received during the past 
10 years. We have spent these 10 years and 
still have over $31,000 debt to pay. Our chat- 
tel mortgage on January 1 was $5,000. In 20 
more years, until I am ready for social secu- 
rity, cam we do any better if hog prices go 
down to former levels? 

We want to earn a living by honest work, 
work we like and do well, and pass this on to 
our children, but can we? We have a good 
product we would like to sell for a living 
wage. See the chart. If the U.S. Govern- 
ment doesn't have faith in us, who does? 

We have our four children, we have never 
paid income tax until 1965, when we paid 
841. We would have had to live on $2,699 
last year if it hadn't been for the Govern- 
ment compensation. Our take-ohme wage. 
were we working as labor does, for 1965 was 
$51.90 per week—and this was nearly the 
best year we've had in the past 10. Are pork 
prices too high? Is the farmer being over- 
paid? We feel that you and President John- 
son should look elsewhere for price reduction. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. ALLEN TESMER. 


Income from | Take-home 


Total debt, | Net worth, wage 
Jan. 1 Jan. 1 wee! 
$19, 843 $11, 406 $70, 63 
20, 002 13, 839 8.32 
19, 953 16, 271 4. 40 
19, 410 19, 048 — 24,33 
19, 875 22, 094 36. 80 
24, 605 22, B45 23. 30 
29, 716 26, 659 32. 11 
32,719 19, 335 —21. 79 
29. 100 33, 242 40. 23 
31, 30, 613 51.90 
2E „1 28. 00 


1 Bold all cattle, April 1959. Hops only income. Hogs got rhinitis, sold them all, 
bought breeding Meck, remodeled barn. 


3 Started selling hogs on grade and yield and up-breeding stock. 
s Adjusted value of land to more accurate lovel with market at that time. 


Freedom Foundation Honor for Hewett 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, this after- 
noon in Boston, one of Lawrence, Mass., 
most distinguished citizens will receive 
an honor certificate from the Freedom 
Foundation at Valley Forge, Pa. 

Peter A. Hewett, former city treasurer 
of Lawrence, and secretary to the mayor 
of Lawrence for 5 years, is a most de- 
serving recipient. His personal and pub- 
lic life has exemplified devotion to the 
ideals and principles on which our coun- 
try was founded. 

It is especially fitting that this cere- 
mony will take place today, when we in 
Massachusetts celebrate Patriots’ Day in 
commemoration of the opening events of 
our War of Independence in 1775. 


Under leave granted, I include in the 
Appendix of the Record following my 
remarks an article from the Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune on February 22, 1966, 
outlining Mr. Hewett’s career and in- 
cluding the text of his letter, “When 
Unity Is Imperative.” It was this docu- 
ment which earned him the Freedom 
Award for his “contribution toward a 
better understanding and a greater ap- 
preciation of the American way of life.” 

The article follows: 

FREEDOM FOUNDATION HONOR FOR HEWETT 

A Lawrence man Tuesday was named as an 
honor certificate recipient by the Freedom 
Foundation of Valley Forge, Pa. 

Peter A. Hewett, 73 South Bowdoin Street, 
was one of 1,200 persons in the United States 
honored for their contribution toward a bet- 
ter understanding and a greater appreciation 
of the American way of life. 

The local man was selected as a result of 
a letter to the editor which appeared in 
the May 20, 1965, editions of the Eagle- 
Tribune. He will be presented his honor 
certificate at an awards ceremony scheduled 
to be held in Massachusetts in the near 
future. 


Each year the Freedom Foundations honors 
American citizens and organizations for out- 
standing efforts to improve public under- 
standing and appreciation of basic constitu- 
tional rights, freedoms, and corresponding 
responsibilities inherent in the American 
way of life. 

Awards recipients. are selected by a 36- 
member panel who review thousands of en- 
tries during the year. Very Rev. Charles W. 
Dullea, president of the University of San 
Francisco, served as chairman of the 1965 
awards jury, while John R. Dethmers, asso- 
clate justice of the Supreme Court of Mich- 
igan and Brig. Gen. Ralph R. Yeaman, U.S. 
Marine Corps, retired, served as coordinators. 

Mr. Hewett is the assistant city treasurer 
for Lawrence. For 5 years he served as sec- 
retary to former Mayor John J. Buckley and 
prior to that served for a time as a clerk in 
the treasurer's office. 

During World War II he served in civilian 
construction work with the Army Corps of 
Engineers in the Aleutian Islands and on 
Okinawa. 

While working on Okinawa he gathered 
material for a book entitled “A Seed Falls 
on Okinawa.” He is married to the former 
Marie McNamara and they have four children. 
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A copy of his award-winning letter to the 
editor, entitled “When Unity Is Imperative,” 
follows: 

“The sparks that were struck from the 
hoofs of the galloping steed of Paul Revere 
kindled the flame that today glows from the 
upraised arm of the Statue of Liberty. 

“Once again, we Americans are embroiled 
in armed conflict which threatens the well- 
being and security of each and every person, 
Appalling apathy needs to be dispelled, an 
indifference to the sorrow of the family of 
the young marine sprawled in death in the 
heart of a street in Santo Domingo, of an 
Army helicopter pilot bleeding to death in 
the cockpit of his craft, of a Navy pilot alone 
and adrift in the waters of the Gulf of Ton- 
kin. Their youthful energies have been sac- 
rificed in an undertaking for the common 
cause. 

“Back home, other youths in groups dem- 
onstrate aimlessly and riotously. Overseas, 
and under direction, other youth groups burn 
American Embassies and libraries. 

“Our strength has been committed. Our 
unity is Imperative. The man in the White 
House today needs the same support as the 
apprehensive youth in a Marine patrol prob- 
ing the perimeter of our base at Da Nang. 

“The times cry for the rallying eloquence of 
a Patrick Henry, voicing his appeal without 
benefit of teletypes in the Virginia House 
of Burgesses, of a John F. Kennedy reiterat- 
ing his plea of ‘Ask not what your country 
can do for you,” of an Abraham Lincoln para- 
phrasing his assertion that This world can- 
not exist, half free, half enslaved.’ 

Flag Day is only several weeks away. Shall 
it pass unnoticed in the welter of eye-catch- 
ing headlines or shall the light go forth from 
the city of Lawrence across the length and 
breadth of this land by the raising of Old 
Glory in the presence of the assembled 
schoolchildren of the city on the dedicated 
field of Campagnone Common in order that 
the eterna! light of freedom and democracy 
shall shine forth as an affirmation of our 
national unity? 

“The appropriation of multiple thousands 
of dollars to investigate the causes of the 
Hampton Beach riots goes wide of the mark 
in ite futility. 

“If money is to be used as such, at least 
it could be spent to put a small American 
flag on the coat lapels of schoolchildren in 
America. Reaffirmation of the patriotic idea, 
like a blood transfusion, is needed in every 
generation. 

“Such action would demonstrate our faith 
in the riotous energy yet innate goodness of 
our young people, but mainly in keeping 
with the concept of our Founding Fathers, 
would serve to beseech the guidance of Al- 
mighty God in these difficult days.” 


A Sensible Tire Safety Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
troit, Mich., News endorses the sensible 
tire safety plan which the Senate has 
Passed. 

The News notes that the bill is aimed 
primarily at ridding the market of 
shoddy, hazardous tires and deceptive 
labeling, and it adds that “the bill also 
would make it easier for the tire buyer 
to judge quality.” 
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It goes without saying that the Con- 
gress and the public are deeply inter- 
ested in any measure concerning safety, 
and I would like to share the News’ com- 
ments therefore I insert this article in 
the RECORD: 

From the Detroit News, Apr. 2. 1968 
A SENSIBLE Time SAFETY PLAN 


Reacting to a demonstrated public need in 
the best tradition of representative govern- 
ment, the U.S. Senate has passed and sent 
to the House a tough but sensible bill on tire 
safety. 

Aimed primarily at ridding the market of 
shoddy, hazardous tires and deceptive label- 
ing practices, the bill also would make it 
easier for the tire buyer to judge quality. 

It remains to be seen whether the pro- 
vision requiring the Secretary of Commerce 
to begin a quality grading system within 214 
years Is retained in the final version. At the 
very least, the House should require that 
minimum safety performance standards be 
set as soon as possible, 

If it becomes law in its present form, the 
bill will set a precedent. It will mark the 
first time Congress has required quality 
grading on a manufactured product. That 
such a step might be taken is itself a power- 
ful criticism of the tire industry. 

Curiously, Capitol Hill observers give the 
bill only. an “uncertain” chance of passing 
the House. From where we sit, the 79 to 0 
vote in the Senate is an accurate measure of 
the public demand for Government protec- 
tion in the Jungle of the American tire mar- 
ket. We hope the House will react the same 
way. 


Army and Air Force Specify Fixed-Wing 
Aircraft Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, I have been 
particularly interested in the airlift 
capabilities of our armed services, es- 
pecially within southeast Asia. To date, 
a number of the airlift and tactical sup- 
port responsibilities have, of necessity, 
been interservice. It is my pleasure to 
announce that the Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Air Force, and the Chief of Staff, US. 
Army, have formulated a joint decision 
regarding the responsibilities of their 
respective services for the control and 
employment of certain types of fixed and 
rotary wing aircraft. 

The Army will transfer its CV-2— 
Caribou—and CV-—7—Buffalo—aircraft 
to the Air Force and the Air Force will be 
responsible for all future intratheater 
fixed-wing tactical airlift. Other type 
fixed wing aircraft are not affected. 

The Army will be responsible for all 
rotary wing support for intratheater 
movement, fire support, supply and re- 
supply of Army forces and those Air 
Force elements working with Army units 
to coordinate air support. The Air 
Force will retain responsibility for rotary 
wing aircraft involved in Air Force 
search and rescue and special air war- 
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fare missions and Air Force rotary wing 
administrative support missions. 

In cases of operational need the joint 
or unified commander is authorized to 
attach the CV-2, CV-7, and C-123 type 
aircraft to Army corps, division, or sub- 
ordinate units in the field to perform 
supply, resupply, or troop lift functions. 

The Air Force and the Army will con- 
tinue to consult on the design of follow- 
on fixed wing aircraft to assure that the 
takeoff, landing, and load carrying char- 
acteristics meet the needs of the Army 
for supply, resupply, and troop move- 
ment functions. Joint Air Force-Army 
development of vertical takeoff and land- 
ing aircraft—VTOL—will continue and 
the consideration of methods of em- 
ployment and control of this type of 
aircraft. will continue as the aircraft 
evolve. 

I feel it is significant that actions re- 
quired by this agreement will be com- 
pleted by January 1, 1967. 

It is gratifying to see the continuing 
cooperation of these services in their 
joint effort to review and establish the 
most effective means of accomplishing 
their respective missions. 

I strongly feel that this joint decision 
is in the best interest of the armed serv- 
ices and will greatly enhance the capa- 
1 of both our flxed and rotary wing 
aircraft. 


Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
7, 19 Republican Members of the House, 
under the distinguished leadership of 
our colleague from Maryland [Mr. Ma- 
THIAS], introduced the Civil Rights Law 
Enforcement Act of 1966. This act is 
designed to insure equality in the selec- 
tion of juries for Federal and State 
courts, and to broaden the protection of 
individuals who are injured or harassed 
while attempting to exercise or to encour- 
age the exercise of federally protected 
rights. 

To date there have been no hearings 
scheduled despite the request of Con- 
gressman Marias and a number of us 
who joined him in introducing the bill. 
On April 12, the Baltimore Sun in a 
thoughtful editorial commended Con- 
gressman MATHIAS’ leadership in re- 
questing hearings and expressed the 
hope that the Judiciary Committee 
would begin work soon. I include the 
editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Crvi. RicutTs BILL 

On March 7 Representative Martas in- 
troduced a civil rights bill in the House on 
behalf of 19 Republicans. The bill deals 
with the administration of justice, an area 
of concern to both parties and one in which 
the President had said he wanted new legis- 
lation. The House Judiciary Committee has 
held no hearings on the Mathias bill or on 
any later ones dealing with the same subject, 
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This is not because the committee chairman, 
Representative CELLER, of New York, is op- 
posed to such legislation. He was one of the 
principal leaders in the 1964 fight to pass the 
omnibus civil rights bill. Rather Mr. CELLER 
has been waiting until the administration 
sent its own administration of justice bills to 
Congress before starting committee work. 
He's a good Democrat and is waiting for his 
President’s lead. 

That's admirable, and it shows a necessary 
belief in cooperation between congressional 
party leaders and White House party leaders. 
However, the White House seems to have hit 
a snag, and time is going to be getting short 
before long. This is April of an election year. 
Any bill of this kind needs the fullest atten- 
tion of Congress because of the sensitive 
nature of the changes that are being contem- 
plated, dealing with the jury system and the 
relationships between States and Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Marrrras has written Mr. CELLER and 
asked him to begin hearings soon after the 
Easter recess, administration bill or no. His 
urgency is understandable, and we hope the 
committee will begin work in the very near 
future. 


Department of Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the Executive and Legislative Re- 
organization Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations held 
hearings on my proposal, H.R. 7179, 
which calls for the establishment of a 
Department of Consumers. 

I would like to set forth at this point 
in the Recorp my statement to the sub- 
committee in support of this measure, 
and I would hope that we can generate 
sufficient interest in this legislation to 
warrant favorable committee action in 
the not too distant future. 

As I mentioned in my testimony, I am 
firmly convinced the American consumer 
is entitled to representation on the Cab- 
inet level, and I feel that my bill will pro- 
vide him with the necessary voice with- 
in the Federal Government: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE BENJAMIN S. 
ROSENTHAL, OF NEw Yorx, BEFORE THE Ex- 
ECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON Gov- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS OF THE Housx or 
REPRESENTATIVES ON APRIL 19, 1966 
I am honored to testify today on behalf 

of my bill, H.R. 7179, to establish a Federal 

Department of Consumers. 

The questions raised by this legislation are 
not simple ones. Yet they are nonetheless 
urgent for being complex, The issues which 
we must explore are broad. An important 
contribution of these hearings, then, will be 
the illumination of what is presently a very 
difficult field to pin down—consumer affairs, 
and the consumer interest. 

Iam convinced that we need a Department 
of Consumers. But that need is less im- 
mediately apparent than those which have 
recently caused us to establish other Cab- 
inet-level departments. Last year we set 
up the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Our cities are in crisis, and 
we need do little more than look around for 
evidence. This year we are considering a 
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Department of Transportation. Once again, 
this proposal is responsive to a singular and 
distinctive need. Each of these measures 
isolates a particular social problem and ele- 
yates our institutional recognition of that 
problem. The principal difficulty in discus- 
sing consumer affairs and a Department of 
Consumers, however, is that the field can- 
not easily be isolated or particularized. 

In his consumer message last month, Pres- 
ident Johnson stated this problem in the 
most simple terms. “The consumer inter- 
est’, he said, “is the American interest.” 
Four years ago, President Kennedy began his 
consumer message in the same way: Con- 
sumers, by definition, include us all.” Here, 
then, is the problem in its most fundamental 
form. How can we represent an interest so 
broad and so disparate? How is that in- 
terest currently represented? And is it ef- 
fective government to seek to isolate such 
an interest in a single institutional struc- 
ture? A discussion of the bill before us to- 
day requires answers to such questions. 

In general, we think of the consumer in- 
terest as that which is promoted by the 
free exercise of Informed choice in a smoothly 
run competitive economy. In this sense, the 
consumer interest is indeed the American 
interest. Yet all of us are acquainted with 
the problems of this economic model and of 
our own particular economic institutions. 
We are aware, for example, of the primary 
power of the Federal Government. We are 
affected daily by the political power of big 
labor and big industry. And we are begin- 
ning to learn of the obstacles to consumer 
education and informed choice caused by 
the complexity of technology and innovation. 

These changes, and others, have resulted 
in a particular structure of influence among 
major economic groups. Currently, through 
no fault of his own, the American consumer 
is the victim rather than the beneficiary of 
the distribution of economic and political 
power. As President Johnson said in his 1964 
consumer message, “For far too long, the 
consumer has had too little voice and too 
little weight in Government. As a worker, 
as a lawyer or doctor, the citizen has been 
well represented. But as a consumer, he has 
had to take a back seat * * *. We cannot 
rest content until he is in the front row, 
not displacing the interest of the producer, 
yet gaining equal rank and representation 
with that interest.” Mr. Chairman, that goal 
represents the principal reason for this leg- 
islation and, I hope, for these hearings. 

The reduced influence of the American con- 
sumer has a complex origin. To begin with, 
we now have, in this country, a dispropor- 
tionate influence exercised by producer 
groups over economic policy. It is, of course, 
natural that such groups should organize 
and finance powerful lobbies. Equally 
proper is their representation by Cabinet- 
level Departments—Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, and perhaps, Transportation. What 
troubles many of us, however, is the absence 
of any equivalent and countervailing political 
power for the consumer, It is no secret that 
the consumer interest and the producer in- 
terest are often in confilct. In the past 10 
years, there has been considerable legislative 
study and documentation of that record. 
But where each group is assumed to pursue 
self-interest, and where there is an inequita- 
ble distribution of power among these groups, 
we have reason to start asking basic ques- 
tions about our economic institutions. Such 
questions lie at the heart of this legislation. 

We all know the effect of special interest 
groups on policymaking and administration. 
I am speaking now of pressure we designate 
as proper or inevitable. But just how well 
organized is the consumer acting in his own 
interest? How many consumer groups direct 
effective communication campaigns to Con- 
gress? How many groups do we hear of 
as being active in the inevitable behind-the- 
scenes discussions which precede major eco- 
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nomic decisions? How often do we get 
studies of consumer needs under the 
auspices of the Government? And isn’t 
it usually only in the case of blatant fraud 
that we get organized initiative and ex- 
posure for the consumer point of view? 

In traditional terms, the regulatory agen- 
cies are intended to be the real agents of 
the consumer interest in our Government. 
Yet they too have fallen victim to changes 
in the distribution of political power ex- 
ercised by economic groups. Any study of 
regulatory agencies will reveal their pre- 
occupation with settling the conflicting 
claims of rival producers. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission mediates a dispute 
between railroads and trucks. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board adjudicates the claims 
of large certificated carriers and smaller air- 
lines. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission referees the battle of the net- 
works or the rivalries of television and radio. 
The Federal Power Commission is caught 
between gas producers and public utility 
companies. And the Tariff Commission 
must arbitrate free trade and protectionist 
squabbles. 

Where is the consumer in all of this? More 
often than not, he is the lowest common 
denominator in a process which has been 
carried out in his name though not in his 
presence. 

He can, of course, look to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for support. And in many cases, 
he receives it. But there too, representa- 
tion of the consumer is distributed through 
something like 33 agencies and departments. 

The situation is further complicated by 
the consumer's difficulty in organizing on 
his own behalf. The simple fact is that 
consumers have not, do not, and apparently 
will not look upon themselves as a distinct 
group which can either profit or suffer by 
various economic policies and procedures. 
In many circumstances this position becomes 
particularly poignant, as in the case of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged consumers who are 
often subjected to brutally unfair trade and 
commercial practices. Their power to react 
to such practices is reduced by their failure 
to think of themselves as a distinct bloc. 
Nor is there any easy outlet for such griev- 
ances. This condition is what the legisla- 
tion before us today is all about. It is in 
the spirit of the war on poverty and the 
Great Society in general. 

What can we do for the American con- 
sumer? The Presidential messages of the 
last 4 years are an important start. Par- 
ticular consumer-oriented legislation Uke 
truth-in-packaging and truth-in-lending 
help. So do legislative hearings such as those 
presently taking place on auto safety. The 
exciting and aggressive activities of Mrs. 
Esther Peterson and her organization have 
been particularly noteworthy. 

But I believe two related goals must be 
served as the basis for strengthening the 
American consumer. We must seek to pro- 
mote the consumer's self-awareness. And 
we must give the self-awareness distinct 
institutional representation and political 
power. These two goals are reciprocal. The 
consumer voice will best be heard if it can 
be expressed to and amplified by a Federal 
department. In turn, the existence of such 
a department itself is the foremost weapon 
we have to help mobilize the American con- 
sumer on his own behalf. 

This process, then, represents what I take 
to be the central purpose of the bill. I be- 
lieve it underlay the bill when it was Initially 
introduced in 1959 by the late Senator Estes 
Kefauver. I think it addresses Itself to cer- 
tain realities in our economic life which all 
of us acknowledge and many of us fear. 
It was these realities, I believe, which then 
Senator HUBERT HumPHREY had in mind 
when he said, 6 years ago, in hearings similar 
to these, I think we need a Department of 
Consumers. I am not at all sure that this 
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bill has all the features in it that it ought 
to have, but I am convinced that somebody 
needs to speak up for the great multitude 
of the American people who are not or- 
ganized into a consumers’ interest. group.” 
My own views are identical with those ex- 
pressed by our present Vice President. 

Certain specific provisions of the bill will 
merit the subcommittee’s attention. One of 
the most important, I believe, is contained 
in section 6 of the measure, This section at- 
tempts to increase the effectiveness of the 
regulatory agencies by giving them more 
power and resources to identify and promote 
the consumer interest. The Secretary of the 
proposed new Department, acting through a 
Special consumer counsel, would be author- 
ized to intervene as a party before any U.S. 
regulatory agency in nonadjudicative mat- 
ters when the Secretary determines such mat- 
ters may substantially affect the economic 
interests of consumers. This purpose may 
be executed by the filing of a certified copy 
of the finding made by the Department, or 
presentation of oral argument before the 
agency itself. Section 6(c) of the bill also 
authorizes the Department to appear before 
any appellate court of the United States as 
amicus curiae in a proceeding involving the 
review of any order by any regulatory agency, 
or any civil judgment, decree, or order en- 
tered into by a district court relating to 
trade and commerce. 

The consumer needs representation in such 
critical matters. Section 6 of H.R. 7179 gives 
it to him. 


Likewise, provision is made to allow the 


Department to receive and evaluate com- 
Plaints concerning commercial and trade 
practices injurious to the consumer interest. 
The Department would then transmit to the 
appropriate producer, distributor, or supplier 
written notification of this complaint and 
could, of course, take appropriate action 
Within its own authority. Where the com- 
plaint came under the authority of another 
agency or department, the Department of 
Consumers would transmit the matter, per- 
haps with its own advisory recommendation. 

The Department would also receive, evalu- 
ate, act upon, and disseminate information 
helpful to consumers, including information 
concerning commercial and trade practices 
adverse to their economic interest. 

The Department would also be responsible 
for conducting surveys relating to the eco- 
nomic interest of consumers. 

Section 9 of H.R. 7179 authorizes the De- 

partment to conduct and make public de- 
tailed economic surveys and investigations 
which relate to the economic interests of 
consumers, The authority extends to sur- 
veys and investigations of the market opera- 
tions of broad sectors of our economy as 
Well as to the operations of specific corpora- 
tions. Information received by the Depart- 
ment concerning the cost of production or 
distribution of any product by any corpora- 
tion may be made public only in a form 
which does not disclose such information 
With respect to any particular corporation. 
This section also prohibits the Department 
from engaging in any program of testing for 
the purpose of determining, as among the 
products of different producers, the relative 
merits or suitability of products of any class 
or type. 
Section 8 of the bill transfers the consumer 
responsibilities of certain agencies to the new 
Department where their activities may be 
more effectively pursued. These include: 

1. Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; 


2. The Division of Prices and Cost of Liv- 
ing of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor; 

3. Home Economics Research Branch and 
the Human Nutrition Research Branch of 
the Agricultural Research Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; 
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4. Those elements of the National Bureau 
of Standards which the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget shall determine to be 
engaged primarily in research with respect 
to, or the testing of, articles intended for use 
by consumers. 4 

I nope, in the course of these hearings, 
that we will get a greater sense of the con- 
sumer need from organizations which seek 
to represent that need directly. In opening 
these hearings, therefore, I have been anxious 
to put the legislation before us in some 
general context. What we ought to be dis- 
cussing is not consumer issues in them- 
Selves—packaging, or credit, or insurance, 
or food standards. Our concern must be 
broader. Is our present institutional struc- 
ture adequate to our concern for the con- 
sumer? Are there new arrangements which 
might help mobilize the consumer interest 
in its own behalf? Have States or localities 
initiated consumer programs from which the 
Federal Government can learn? 

Congress has a particular interest in con- 
sumer affairs. Such matters, after all, are 
very close to the hearts and purses of our 
constituents. And, I might point out that a 
Department of Consumers could help us in 
our own appreciation and representation of 
consumer interests. 

Let me summarize. Existing consumer 
programs need vigorous coordination and 
enforcement. Equitable regulatory agency- 


' decisions require more effective presentation 


of the consumer interest. Disproportionate 
producer power must be countervailed. And 
the American consumer should have his own 
spokesman at the cabinet level in the Fed- 
eral Government. These are the principal 
reasons which argue for the establishment 
of å Department of Consumers. 


Inflation and the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
including several items in the RECORD 
which reflect the foolhardy administra- 
tion stance toward the price of certain 
farm products vis-a-vis the current 
threat of inflation. As the following 
editorial from the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
points out, it is foolish to blame the 
farmer for the upward trend in prices. 
Farm prices are just coming into their 
own relative to other prices in our econ- 
omy. It is the pressure of high-priced 
administration spending programs 
which garner few results that is basical- 
ly undermining the stability of the dol- 
lar, and minor cutbacks in food is going 
to have absolutely no effect on the con- 
tinuing devaluation of the dollar. 

INFLATION AND THE FARMER 

Farmers are getting a smaller share of the 
consumer's food dollar than ever before. 

When Mrs. Shopper pays the cashier at 
the supermarket checkout counter, an aver- 
age of 37 cents of each dollar spent for food 
is the farmer’s share. The remaining 63 cents 
represents handling, processing, transporta- 
tion and merchandising. costs, according to 
Government figures for the past year. 

Consumers encourage this spread by de- 
manding highly processed food products, 
ready to cook or ready to eat, and in con- 
venient but expensive packages. 
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It would be grossly unfair to blame farmers 
for inflation. Meat, vegetables and fruits 
go up and down in price according to supply 
and demand. Prior to 1965 many farmers 
lost money on livestock while consumers got 
bargains at the meat counter. Production 
was cut back and this brought prices up. 
Now production is on the increase and prices 
are leveling off. 

The real inflationary dangers come from 
superimposing Vietnam war expense and de- 
mands on top of an already booming in- 
dustrial economy and heavy Federal expend- 
itures on domestic programs, 

The increase in average farm income in 
1965 was a healthy development. It followed 
years of abnormally low earnings for the 
Tural regions. In the past 10 years the 
farmer's expenses have risen steadily while 
during most of that time the prices received 
for his products were going down or barely 
holding their own. Farm machinery prices, 
farm taxes and production costs. generally 
are much higher today in relation to what 
the farmer gets for his produce than was the 
case in 1960. Since that year farm debts 
have increased about 10 percent annually, 
with a corresponding rise in interest charges. 

So farming today is no bed of roses, even 
though the returns were better in 1965 and 
prospects are good for 1966. It is still an 
uncertain business, plagued by the uncer- 
tainties of weather and the hazards of crop 
disease and fluctuating markets. If serious 
inflation does develop, the farmer is not 
the one to be blamed. 


Man of War: The Cause and Victim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, the senselessness and horror of war 
is one of the most difficult things for 
mankind to understand or explain. The 
Michigan Catholic, a weekly newspaper 
published in Detroit, published an edi- 
torial recently which gives as fine an 
analysis as any I have seen. 

The editorial says: 

War is horrible, senseless and irrational. 
But sometimes it may be necessary. 


And touching on the war in Vietnam, 
it points out: 

The decisions and actions taken in Viet- 
nam may affect the entire world perhaps for 
centuries. They must not be made super- 
ficially. 


In its concluding paragraph, the edi- 
torial makes this summary: 

In any case, the problems here are of 
enough moment to remind us to pray for 
those who form our national policy. If any- 
one needs a Godly whisper, they do, 


This very excellent editorial cuts to 
the heart of the problem. Although it 
is easy and comfortable to condemn war, 
it is not easy to find acceptable alter- 
nates, especially when the future of the 
world depends on the decision. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring this editorial to 
the attention of my colleagues by having 
it printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Man or Wan: THE CAUSE AND VICTIM 

Wilfred Owen was killed in France just be- 

fore the Armistice in 1918 and after winning 
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the Military Cross. Wilfred Owen was a war 
poet. My subject is war,” he wrote, “and 
the pity of war. The poetry is in the pity.” 

He was, in his day, what Father Daniel 
Berrigan, S. J., is today. Only, perhaps, Owen 
is the more talented. 

In one of his poems Owen begins the 
familiar story of Abraham and Isaac. He 
tells of God's demand that Abraham sacrifice 
his son and how Abraham, with heavy heart, 
goes about obeying. He takes Isaac to the 
mountain of sacrifice and binds him to the 
altar, raises his knife to strike when an angel 
stops Abraham and commands, rather, that 
he sacrifice a ram to God. 

But here Owen departs unexpectedly from 
the Bible. “But the old man would not so. 
but slew his son—and half the seed of Eu- 
rope one by one.” 

It is a telling figure of war. That man is 
unwilling to accept a sacrifice God gives him 
to offer. He prefers to slaughter his own 
over and over again through every age. 

The senselessness of it all, of man killing 
man, is clear to Owen and reflected in this 
conversation from the next world: “I am the 
enemy you killed, my friend. I knew you in 
this dark, for so you frowned yesterday 
through me as you jabbed and killed. I 
parried, but my hands were loath and cold. 
Let us sleep now.” 

All of which is added testimony, if any 
were needed, that war is horrible—or hell, if 
you will. 

Nothing makes much sense in war, not 
even the crazy conventions of war. 

Anything, from combat troops to an indus- 
trial city, is a valid target for destruction. 
But it is bad to kill women and children, and 
even noncombatant men, unless they are 
reasonably close to the industrial complex. 

It is all right to kill each other with bul- 
lets, bombs, cannoh and mortar fire, flames, 
and knives. But it is bad to kill with pol- 
sonous gas. 

In fact, we are so tender about gas that 
tear gas, which probably could smoke out 
the enemy and save lives, causes interna- 
tional panic. 

The idea, first, is to identify the enemy. 
This, sometimes, is hard. The bad guys used 
to be the Germans, Italians, and Japanese. 
The good guys used to be the Russians and 
Chinese. It is important to remember that 
this is no longer true, But then, turnabout 
is supposed to be fair play. 

The next procedure is to kill them. This 
ointment has files when the enemy surren- 
ders. 

The enemy, then, need only give you his 
mame, rank, and serial number. You, in 
turn, must care for him as you would a be- 
wildered, lost friend. If you do less than 
this, you are a very bad guy. 

It is all right to send food, medicine, and 
even blood to the common people among 
the enemy. But it is difficult to do this and 
sustain a proper hatred for them. 

War is irrational when reduced to dialog. 
Two men meet who have never met. They 
may both be Christian. They both may 
have been blessed by their respective priests 
at home. They both have families, They 
might have met in friendship and found 
they had much in common. Now, one must 
kill the other. 

War is horrible, senseless, and irrational. 
But sometimes it may be necessary. 

Demonstrations that tell us only that war 
is bad, peace is and students do not 
want to fight beat the life out of the obvious. 

The etiology of Vietnam may not be nearly 
as important as the prognosis. It may be 
of peripheral interest to know how we got 
into the country. Inescapably, we are there 
and we must, somehow, some day, get out. 

Of all the wars in which America has been 
involved, none has received the total news 
coverage of Vietnam. In the drama of 
newspaper pictures to the immediacy of ra- 
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dio to the see-it-now of TV, the horror of 
a dirty war and the progress and defeat of 
our men is recorded as never before. 

And yet, of all our wars, none has had the 

confusion and clouding of issues as has Viet- 
nam. 
Is the domino theory, on which much of 
our involvement seems based, accurate? If 
Vietnam falls (to whom?), will we be backed 
against a crumbling Asian wall? Is the Na- 
tional Liberation Front a genuine national 
authority? Or is it a pawn of Red China? 
Are we misplaced in a national war of inde- 
pendence? Or are we defending an innocent 
people from unjust aggression? 

The abrupt withdrawal of our troops, with 
the saving of further American lives, is ad- 
mittedly attractive. But what if we leave a 
relcutant but helpless civilian population to 
be gobbled up by Godless communism and 
probably slaughtered? 

If this were true, we might find ourselves 
on the wrong side of the line on judgment 
day. We would not have cared for Christ 
when He was homeless, persecuted, naked, 
thirsty, hungry, and imprisoned, Because we 
did not care for the least of His children. 

The decisions and actions taken in Viet- 
nam may effect the entire world perhaps for 
centuries. They must not be made super- 
ficially. 

Finally, they will be made by our adminis- 
tration. We suspect that, even with their 
more total supply of information, the deci- 
sions will be little easier for the administra- 
tion than for us. 

We ought to strive for personally well in- 
formed opinions, not on whether war is good 
or bad, but on our best course of action in 
that troubled land. From such opinion 
comes consensus and consensus appears to 
move the administration. 

In any case, the problems here are of 
enough moment to remind us to pray for 
those who form our national policy. If any- 
one needs a Godly whisper, they do. 

W. XK. 


The Most Useful Idea Grown Out of My 


Experience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1966 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been called to a brief and 
arresting address given recently to the 
Engineers Society of Cleveland by Mr. 
Whiting Williams. 

Mr. Williams, a Clevelander, is 88 years 
old, a world traveler, and a most 
5 philosopher, as his remarks 
reveal. 


His speech follows: 

Tue Most Usrrul Inna Grown Our or Mr 
EXPERIENCE 
(By Whiting Williams) 

Ladies and gentlemen, of all our number- 
less human hankerings, which is the strong- 
est, the most important? I believe our 
hankering No. 1 is our hankering for our self- 
respect—for our right to believe that we are 
worthwhile, that as a person among other 
persons, we count, as somebody. 

This hankering gives us all our toughest 
job from the cradle to the casket. Not one 
of us, in my observation, is all the time, as 
sure of our value and significance as we 
would dearly love to be. Young or old, male 
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or female, drunk or sober, sane or insane, 
we are all trying everlastingly to stage our 
personal flight from futility—from having 
to confess ourselves a zero, a dreadful human 
cipher of individual insignificance and 
unimportance. 

So the next strongest—our No, 2 hanker- 
ing, is for the confirmation of our self-bellef 
which comes from less prejudiced sources 
outside ourselves in the form of notice, 
recognition, acceptance, esteem, honor, 

One day, at a party, my companion whis- 
pered, “Whiting, look over there and see how 
outrageously that handsome young man is 
annoying that stunning blonde.” When I 
sald, “You're crazy. He isn't even looking at 
her,” he replied, “Hell, man, that's cxactly 
what I'm trying to tell you.” 

“I dislike that Mrs. Smith,” said Mrs. Jones. 
“She always ignores me. And if there's any- 
thing I hate, it's ignorance.” 

We here in America have become the rich- 
est, strongest in the world because, as no 
other nation, we all strive to win recognition, 
esteem and honor as well as money, through 
our useful work, on our dally job. Every- 
where I have found my companions, whether 
bums, boes, board chairmen, or in-betweens, 
just about equally less sure of themselves 
than they would dearly love to be, Just about 
equally sensitive to disparagement, but also 
about just equally quick to give me, the 
stranger, the same certificate of their work— 

“This is my job. This shows I'm needed 
and worthwhile. This proves that I'm some- 
body.” This hankering is a hankering not 
only of the body, but also of the soul. 

Today we are misunderstanding this 
strongest of all our hankering. In our af- 
fluence, we are imagining that, to build the 
Great Society and make everybody happy, all 
we need to do is to ask nothing of them and 
give them plenteous dollars and things. But 
what they really want is plenteous opportu- 
nity to earn the right to consider themselves 
somebody. By misunderstanding this hank- 
ering, we run the risk of betraying our fellow 
Americans and all our fellow humans as well, 


Austerity Begins at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, when 
the President recently urged an austerity 
program on American housewives, farm- 
ers, and businessmen, in the interest of 
curbing inflation, some of those same 
people were very articulate in their re- 
sponse, and in a very clear and cogent 
manner suggested that what was urged 
as a policy for individuals should also be 
put into effect on a national basis. 

One of the most effective letters on this 
subject which came to my attention was 
addressed to the President by a con- 
stituent of mine. With her permission 
I should now like to share with you her 
letter which, more than any scholarly 
work on the subject, clearly shows that 
it is true in the matter of expenditures 
as in others, that “what is sauce for the 
goose should be sauce for the gander.” 

Mrs, McGee's letter follows: 

HILLSBORO, ORTO, 
April 3, 1986. 

Dran Mr. Prestpent: I put on my glasses 

and got out my lead pencil as you advised. 
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We are on a salary and try to live within 
our means. We used to eat beef and pork 
and then beef, then chicken, and then tuna 
fish, and finally hamburger casseroles. Milk 
prices have advanced so skim milk is now 
included in our diet as is oleomargarine. We 
eat more canned vegetables than frozen and 
only fresh ones when in season and are 
cheaper. We eat more cereals instead of eggs, 
and bacon is not included on our grocery list. 
Just what do you advise us to cut out? To 
stop eating seems to be the only answer to 
our problems if we follow your advice and 
say to ourselves, “This is out of our price 
range.” Send me your recipe books, please. 

It seems to me if you and your advisers 
would cut down on nonmilitary spending it 
would help. It seems wrong for people to 
be told to do without while “the Govern- 
ment for the people” spends and spends and 
has a larger deficit budget every year. Prac- 
tice what you preach. 

If unemployment is at the lowest per- 
centile in years, why do we have to be con- 
tinually taxed to support more exorbitant 
welfare programs? 

If you raise taxes, of course I will be able 
to buy less—less food, shoes, clothing, and 
less saving for the education of my children. 

I resent being told to cut out unnecessary 
spending (which I did long ago) when the 
Government is spending my money as if it 
were going out of style. 

It think it is about time that the waste- 
fulness of spending programs compounded 
by inefficiency be stopped. You are wast- 
ing my hard earned tax money while invit- 
ing inflation and national ruin. 

Sincerely, 
Joyce H. MCGEE, 


Our Balance of Payments: The Chronic 
U.S. Deficit in Ocean Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, those 
Americans concerned about the current 
crisis in our Nation’s balance of pay- 
ments are equally alarmed at the chronic 
deficit in ocean transportation. This 
doficit is caused largely by the lagging 
conditions of our merchant marine fleet. 
An informative article on this subject is 
contained in the April 1966 issue of the 
Maritime Newsletter, published by the 
Andrew Furuseth Foundation for Mari- 
time Research. 

I place the article in the Recorp for the 

information of the House: 

Our BALANCE or PAYMENTS: THE CHRONIC 
U.S. DEFICIT IN OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 
Each time a ship engaged in foreign trade 

sails into an American port, several compli- 

cated transactions take place in the ocean 
tion account of our balance of pay- 
ments. Depending on whether the ship is 

a US. or foreign flag, and whether it 

is carrying export or import cargo, dollars 

in payment for goods and services flow into 
the United States or abroad. In recent years 
more of these ships have been of foreign 
registry; and, as they have increased their 
participation in our trade, the outflow of dol- 
lars and gold has increased. Since 1959 there 
has been a chronic deficit in the ocean trans- 
portation account parallel with and contrib- 
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uting to the deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments as a whole. 
DEBITS AND CREDITS 

Freight charges on export and import 
cargo, passenger fares, and port expenditures 
are the primary elements of the ocean trans- 
portation account. In 1963 credits (receipts) 
amounted to $1.58 billion; however debits 
(payments) were almost $1.64 billion, leaving 
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a net deficit of $55 million. This was the 
fifth consecutive year of net deficit balance, 
and incomplete data for 1964 and 1965 indi- 
cates that the trend is continuing. 

In ocean transportation, both imports and 
exports, if carried on American-flag vessels, 
have a favorable influence on the balance of 
payments, The chart below shows that, by 
using U.S. ships, we conserve debits on im- 
ports and earn credits on exports. 


THE OCEAN TRANSPORTATION ACCOUNT 


Debits. (payments) 


Freight revenue: Freight payments to for- 
eign carriers of U.S. imports. 


Port expenditures: Payments for expenses 
of US. ships in foreign ports. 

Passenger fares: Payments to foreign car- 
riers by American residents for transporta- 
tion to and from the United States and be- 
tween foreign countries. 

Other; Charter hire of foreign ships by 
U.S. residents. 


Freight payments to foreign carriers of 
U.S. exports, and to U.S. carriers of imports, 
are not recorded in the balance of payments 
as they take place between residents of the 
same country. In each case however, foreign 


Credits (receipts) 

Freight revenue: Freight payments to U.S. 
carriers of U.S. exports. Freight earnings by 
U.S. ships between foreign countries. 

Port expenditures: Receipts from expendi- 
tures of foreign ships in U.S. ports. 

Passenger fares: Receipts from foreign 
residents for transportation to and from the 
United States and between foreign countries. 


Other: Charter hire of US. ships by foreign 
residents. 
try is able to bring cargo in on its own 
ships. 


Port expenditures include moneys paid 
out for bunkerage, port use, piloting fees, 
advertising, provisions, maintenance and in 
some cases stevedoring. 


exchange is conserved if the importing coun- 


Port expenditures comprise a very impor- 
tant segment of the ocean transportation ac- 
count and tend to offset large imbalances in 
the account as a whole. As foreign carriers 
increase their participation in our trade, 
freight payments for imports (debits) are 
partially offset by increased port expenses of 
these ships in the United States (credits). 
These expenses directly relate to the in- 
creased activity of the carriers in the United 
States. Because of this counterbalancing 
effect, some have argued that increased par- 
ticipation of foreign ships in our trade is 
relatively unimportant. However, a close 
examination of statistics for the years 1955 
through 1964 reveals that freight payments 
to foreign carriers for imports (debits) have 
been rising at a faster rate than receipts 
from port expenditures of these ships in the 
United States (credits). 

Thus, the differential between these two 
items is slowly being eroded and could be 
rendered insignificant in the future. If US. 
carriers were able to carry more of our trade, 
increased freight earnings from the carriage 
of exports (a credit entry), as well as dollars 
conserved by carrying more of our own im- 
ports, would decrease the deficit in the ac- 
count and favorably influence the entire 
balance of payments. Increased participa- 
tion, of course, means increased port ex- 
penses for U.S. ships abroad. However, 
studies have shown that the costs of achiev- 
ing additions in foreign exchange through 
increased participation do not become un- 
favorable until the participation rate has 
reached 50 percent. Presently we carry less 
than 8 percent of our foreign trade, and any 
increase in this figure would have a direct and 
positive effect on our balance-of-payments 
position. 

In the early postwar years we carried more 
than 50 percent of our foreign oceanborne 
trade and our fleet was a strong earner of 
foreign exchange. As foreign-flag ships 
gradually increased their participation in our 
trade, however, postwar surpluses shrunk 
and deficits grew. 

WHERE IS THE DEFICIT? 


These deficits occur primarily in the dry 
bulk carrier, tanker, and passenger fare seg- 
ments of the account. 

The deficit in passenger fares is primarly 


due to the dramatic increase in travel by 
Americans abroad since 1947, much of which 
has taken place on foreign-flag vessels. Defi- 
cits in the dry bulk carrier section, how- 
ever, can be traced to deficient Federal 
maritime policies of the past. Even though 
the Government has authority under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to provide 
funds for the replacement of dry bulk car- 
riers, this authority has not been used, and 
the fleet has been allowed to age and deteri- 
orate to the extent that it is now uncom- 
petitive and carries only 5.6 percent of our 
dry bulk trade. 

The deficit in the tanker segment can pri- 
marily be traced to runaway flags. Many 
American-based oil companies have regis- 
tered their tanker fleets abroad to avoid pay- 
ing both U.S. wages to seamen and U.S. taxes. 
These runaways carry a major portion of our 
oceanborne tanker trade. Freight payments 
by U.S. citizens to these ships for import oil 
have added to the deficit in the ocean trans- 
portation account over the years. 

Earnings of runaway operators may not 
come back to the United States, either in 
the form of corporate taxes, or in the form 
of expenditures for goods and services. 
Wages paid to foreign seamen for the most 
part are spent abroad, and American owners 
of runaway ships spend billions of dollars for 
the construction, repair, and supplying of 
their ships in foreign ports. 

Approximately 85 percent of the 400-odd 
American-owned PanLibHon ships have been 
built in foreign yards representing a foreign 
investment of some $3 billion. As this fleet 
of American-owned ships continues to grow 
and prosper, the cost to the economy in lost 
tax revenue and in dollar and gold outfiow 
will also continue to grow, and our baalnce- 
of-payments problems will be further 
aggravated. 

ELIMINATE THE DEFICIT 


One very important way to eliminate the 
deficit in the ocean transportation account 
is for the Government to step up its ship- 
ping programs. A replacement program for 
dry bulk carriers should be undertaken im- 
mediately, and some form of operating sub- 
sidy should also be extended to this fleet. 
Government maritime policy should recog- 
nize that a larger fleet, modern, competitive, 
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and more able to increase its participation in 
the carriage of our foreign oceanborne com- 
merce, would not only help eliminate the 
deficit in the ocean transportation account 
by earning and conserving more foreign ex- 
change, but would also provide the country 
with a merchant marine better able to meet 
its commercial and defense needs. 

Other steps that would help eliminate the 
deficit are as follows: 

Promote export trade and the greater use 
of American ships. Every export moved on 
an American ship contributes twice to our 
balance-of-payments position—first as an 
export of goods and second as an export 
of services. 

Encourages American importers to specify 
U.S. flag when arranging shipment.of goods. 
This would conserve foreign exchange be- 
cause freight payments for imports would 
go to U.S. citizens rather than foreigners. 

Establish an oil import quota so that at 
least 30 percent of all oil imports move on 
US.-flag ships. If such an import quota 
had been in effect in 1964, approximately 
$94 million in foreign exchange could have 
been conserved. 

Enforce the administration of cargo pref- 
erence laws so that fewer waivers are granted, 
U.S. operators are not forced to carry cargo 
at less than compensatory rates, and U.S. 
tramp operators receive 50 percent or more of 
Public Law 480 cargoes. Freight payments 
to foreign-flag vessels for the carriage of 
these cargoes result in a dollar outflow which 
adversely affects our balance of payments. 

Allow U.S. operators to purchase Govern- 
ment-held nonrestricted foreign currency 
abroad to use instead of dollars for expenses 


in foreign ports. 


A New Chapter in the History of the 
Consumer Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 3- 
day Consumer Assembly 1966 program 
April 25-27 at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., will open a new 
chapter in the history of the consumer 
movement. 

For the first time, consumer-oriented 
organizations, including women's clubs, 
social service groups, trade unions, sen- 
jor citizens’ associations, credit unions, 
and consumer cooperatives have com- 
bined to speak with one voice for the 
rights of the buying public. 

Topics to be covered range from air 
and water pollution to traffic safety. 

The program opens with a panel dis- 
cussion on control of air and water pol- 
lution by Senator EpMUND MUSKIE, of 
Maine, and Representative JOHN BLAT- 
nik, of Minnesota, who have long been 
in the forefront of the struggle for clean 
air and water. Also on this panel is 
Russell Train, president of the Conserva- 
tion Foundation. 

Delegates to Consumer Assembly will 
hear a progress report on premarket test- 
ing of drugs and cosmetics from Repre- 
sentative Leonor SULLIVAN of Missouri. 
The need for this was pointed out by no 
less an authority than Dr. James L. God- 
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dard, Commissioner of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, in a recent speech 
condemning the drug industry for irre- 
sponsibility. 

Auto safety will be an important topic. 
Delegates to Consumer Assembly will 
hear Ralph Nader, author of “Unsafe at 
Any Speed,” Robert Knoll, rsearcher for 
Consumers Union, Alfred Moseley, of 
Trauma Research Institute, Cambridge, 
Mass., and Representative JAMES Mackay 
of Georgia discuss the need for Federal 
control over car design to cut down the 
appalling toll of deaths and injuries on 
U.S, highways. 

General Motors Corp. and the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association de- 
clined to suggest a speaker to present the 
car makers’ views at this discussion. 

Senator PHILIP Hart of Michigan will 
discuss truth-in-packaging legislation he 
has urged for the last 5 years and Sen- 
ator PauL Dousctas of Illinois will talk on 
truth-in-lending legislation he has in- 
troduced in every Congress since 1960. 

President Johnson has recommended 
that Congress pass both these measures 
this year. 

Highlighting the Consumer Assembly 
meeting will be visits by the delegates 
with their Senators and Representatives 
on Capitol Hill. 

Discussion of utility rates and medical 
and hospital costs will conclude Con- 
sumer Assembly. Federal Power Com- 
missioner Charles Ross, California Pub- 
lic Utilities Commissioner William Ben- 
nett, Charles Robinson, staff engineer, 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, and former Assistant Attor- 
ney General Nathan Paven of Massachu- 
setts are on the utility panel. Dr. Cald- 
well Esselstyn, excutive director, Com- 
munity Health Association, Dr. Dean 
Clark of the University of Pittsburgh’s 
graduate school of public health, and 
Kenneth McCaffree, University of Wash- 
ington economist, are on the medical- 
hospital cost panel. 

Concluding speaker will be Sidney 
Margolius, newspaper columnist special- 
izing in consumer problems. 

I welcome this meeting and look for 
the enthusiasm it generates to help push 
President Johnson's consumer program 
through Congress. 


Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it is be- 
coming more widely recognized all the 
time that the threat of inflation is seri- 
ous and that effective action to counter- 
act this threat to the well-being of our 
Nation is needed. 

The San Diego Union of April 1, 1966, 
in an editorial discussed the problem 
and the alternatives available to fight in- 
flation. In the editorial, the Union 
states: 
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The only logical solution Mes in cutting 
back spending by the greatest source of in- 
flation in the country—the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Tue CHOICE Is OBVIOUS—SPENDING CUT or 
Tax Boosr? 


The administration that gave taxpayers a 
1964 income tax reduction is now leaning 
toward another 5- to 7-percent tax increase 
as a tool to halt inflation. 

It also prefers to ignore the obvious need 
to reduce Government spending on domestic 
programs to insure future availability of 
funds required to win the war in Vietnam. 

Joining the majority of Americans wor- 
ried over increases in retail and wholesale 
price increases, the President says he may 
offer three alternatives aimed at fighting in- 
fiation: Wage and price controls, a $5 billion 
increase in corporate and income taxes, and 
a $5 to $10 billion cut in spending. 

The administration does the great majority 
of Americans a disservice by delaying the day 
of fiscal accounting. 

First, it grossly underestimated Defense 
Department needs for Vietnam by $12 billion 
in its $112.8 billion budget, and forced Con- 
gress to make good on this calculated over- 
sight by putting the burden on it to ap- 
prove supplemental funds to continue the 
war effort. 

Second, it took advantage of one-time 
only solutions like the $1.6 billion credit for 
removing silver from coins and a $3.6 billion 
tax collections speedup. This added another 
$5.2 billion in revenue. 

And now, to halt inflation, the administra- 
tion is thinking about adding $5 billion more 
to the taxpayers’ burden, still feeling the ef- 
fects of the increased bites for social secu- 
rity and medicare taxes imposed January 1. 

The only logical solution lies in cutting 
back spending by the greatest source of in- 
fiation in the country—the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. 

Consideration of additional programs in 
the flelds of health, education, welfare, man- 
power training, area and regional develop- 
ment of necessity must await the successful 
conclusion of the war effort in Vietnam. 

Instead of boosting taxes by $5 billion, 
Congress should begin pruning the $2.5 bil- 
lion supplemental appropriations bill, in- 
cluding the $600 million for urban and rural 
aid, $10 million Teacher Corps, and $12 mil- 
lion rent subsidies, 

Next it can turn to the $3.8 billion in for- 
elgn ald requests and the type of budget 
cuts suggested by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Republican minority. 

This will require considerable political 
courage on the Democrat majority's part, but 
it represents the only logical solution if a 
measure of fiscal responsibility is to be re- 
turned to Washington and the Nation. Any 
further delay is an open invitation to to- 
day's inflation to become tomorrow's 
recession. 


No Easy or Glib Answers to World 
Food Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 24, 1966 
Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, the 


intensely serious problem of solving the 
world hunger crisis brings forth a multi- 
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tude of theories in this country and 
abroad. 

Mr. Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
has demanded that recipient nations of 
U.S. aid completely substitute a market 
price system for any present govern- 
mental efforts they are making to de- 
velop their agriculture. 

The Milwaukee Journal, in an edito- 
rial of March 12, 1966, points out the 
fallacy of such an idea, enumerating the 
differences among nations and their di- 
verse problems. Singled out was the fact 
America’s agricultural strength was 
achieved with the help of Government 
assistance. 

Mr. Shuman testified before the House 
Agriculture Committee of which I am a 
member and at that time I questioned 
him closely on these restrictions to help- 
ing underdeveloped nations. 

The editorial certainly butresses what 
I have previously stated—that America 
has the moral obligation to help a na- 
tion; but only on the firm commitment of 
that nation to develop its own potentials 
primarily within its own framework. 

The complete editorial follows: 

No Easy on GLIB Answers TO Won FOOD 
Crisis 


Charles B. Shuman, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, has a two-word 
solution to the world hunger crisis—com- 
petitive capitalism. Before it offers further 
food aid to underdeveloped nations, he says, 
the United States first should insist that 
recipient nations scrap their “government 
management of agriculture” and replace it 
with “a market price system.” 

“The world does not need to starve if the 
underdeveloped nations can be induced to 
accept the profit incentive method of capital 
formation—competitive capitalism,” he says. 

This, unfortunately, is not a matter which 
lends itself to glib formuins. Many of these 
food-short nations even lack a government 
stable enough to encourage any effective sys- 
tem, public or private. They are stymied by 
illiteracy, lack of farming skill and the ab- 
sence of any farm extension program to bring 
this skill to the Meld. Malnutrition saps the 
brains and energies of millions. 

Farm research is minimal if it exists at 
all. Modern farm  essentinls—fertilizers, 
weed killers, machines and tools—are scarce 
and expensive. Hungry nations have little 
foreign exchange with which to buy them. 

There is a dearth of farm-to-market roads, 
of railroads, marketing facilities, farmers’ co- 
operatives and sources of credit. Many of 
these nations lie in tropical regions where 
American farm research and technology often 
do not apply. 

These are problems vastly beyond the abil- 
ity or willingness of private interests alone 
to meet. The stagnation in most under- 
developed countries is so and the need 
for food so mighty that it will take the most 
vigorous cooperative efforts of both capital 
me government to make a dent in the prob- 

em. 

This country could never have achieved its 
own agricultural abundance without the prod 
and encouragement of Government—through 
land grant colleges, the agricultural exten- 
sion system, prolific Federal farm research 
and a variety of other programs to help the 
farmer, To suggest that hungry nations do 
otherwise is to close our eyes to our own his- 
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Project MEMO: More Education, 
More Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN C. MACKIE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the U.S. Office of Education awarded a 
contract in support of Project MEMO; 
a cooperative venture of 25 Michigan in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

The cooperative efforts displayed in 
this important activity by educators at 
Michigan State University and 24 com- 
munity colleges in Michigan, is. most 
commendable. 

I am sure the following explanation of 
this endeavor will prove of interest to 
my colleagues and to educators: 

Project MEMO is a cooperative venture of 
25 Michigan collegiate institutions which are 
attempting to find new and more effective 
ways to help high school students use their 
brains for all they are worth. 

MEMO stands for “More Education, More 
Opportunity,” the basic theme of the project. 
It is being financed by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation under the “talent search“ provision 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, and by 
the 25 cooperating institutions of higher 
education, and by the contributed time and 
services of representatives of many of Mich- 
igan's more than 700 public and private high 
schools. 

The collegiate institutions involved are the 
24 community colleges of Michigan and 
Michigan State University. All are equal 
partners. No institution directly receives 
any funds for MEMO; instead, each is con- 
tributing the equivalent of thousands of dol- 
lars worth of personnel time and services to 
the project so that the limited MEMO budget 
may be spent as directly as possible on in- 
fluencing the students MEMO serves. 

Half of Michigan's high school graduates 
in general do not go on for any more edu- 
cation beyond high school. Some cannot 
afford any more, some think they cannot af- 
ford any more, some never have been moti- 
vated to study more. For these, MEMO will 
attempt to provide the interest and inspira- 
tion to continue for as much learning as each 
individual can absorb, aided by the avail- 
ability of the new Federal opportunity grants 
for the especially needy students. 

In general, Michigan high schools have a 
fine record of retaining students until grad- 
uation, but there still are some students who 
become dropouts before graduation, Proj- 
ect MEMO will seek to encourage poten- 
tial dropouts, particularly 10th and 11th 
graders, to remain in high school through 
graduation. 

The goals of MEMO, of course, are the same 
as the goals of educators and the educa- 
tional system. Only the methods will be 
different. Both mass media and individual 
approaches will be made to students and 
parents identified by high school faculty and 
officials as deserving attention. 


In addition to Michigan State Untiver- 


sity, the community colleges of Michigan 
involved in Project MEMO are: 
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COSPONSORED BY THE COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
OF MICHIGAN 

Alpena Community College. 

Bay de Noc Community College, 
Delta College. 

Flint Community Junior College. 
Glen Oaks Community College. 
Gogebic Community College. 

Grand Rapids Junior College: 
Henry Ford Community College. 
Highland Park College. 

Jackson Community College. 
Kellogg Community College. 

Lake, Michigan College. 

Lansing Community College. 
Macomb County Community College. 
Monroe County Community College. 
Montcalm Community College. 
Muskegon County Community College. 
North Central Michigan College, 
Northwestern Michigan College. 
Oakland Community College. 

Port Huron Junior College. 
Schoolcraft College. 

Southwestern Michigan College. 
Washtenaw Community College. 


Dairying Gets a Lousy Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


“HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the specter 
of inflation is no longer an idle threat, 
nor can it be treated as such, Everyone 
knows that when there is inflation, the 
first place for cutbacks is in Government 
spending. 

The last place for cutbacks is in es- 
sentials such as food. Yet we have seen 
the administration, which has adopted a 
compromising “wait-and-see” attitude 
toward inflation, make serious cutbacks 
in the food purchases for our servicemen 
here and abroad. Butter and pork prod- 
ucts have been specifically singled out 
because their prices have finally reached 
the levels which have been aimed at for 
years, though they still fall short of 
parity. ‘ 

The following editorial from an excel- 
lent dairy magazine sums up the situa- 
tion very accurately, pointing up the 
backward nature of Mr. Johnson’s “at- 
tack” on inflation. “First things first” 
is a maxim that is foreign to this admin- 
istration, and widespread ill will is going 
to result if the President does not face 
the threat of inflation a little more seri- 
ously and not use too beleaguered dairy 
farmers and his neighbors to save him. 

Damytno Gets a Lousy DEAL 

Inflation may be likened to a virulent 
cancer that eats away at the vitals of a 
nation. Many times in the past we have 
witnessed how it can destroy a nation and 
there is every reason why the administration 
in Washington should be greatly concerned 
on what is taking place in our economy and 
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the danger that we are courting if the pres- 
ent inflationary trend is permitted to go un- 
checked. 

However, inflation is not something that 
happened overnight. The administration 
should have been greatly concerned about 
it many months ago. True, President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson cracked the knuckles of those 
in the steel and aluminum industries when 
they attempted to raise prices. However, he 
showed singular unconcern when labor 
unions asked for and won wage increases 
that went beyond the yardstick that he had 
set up and he also permitted a wage increase 
for Government employees, Furthermore, 
he demanded of Congress that his pet pro- 
grams, many of which are inflationary, be 
passed. Also there have been few curbs put 
on nonessential Government spending. 

So how does the President propose to brake 
the Nation’s spending spree? Well, he has 
asked business to stop their expansion plans 
in the building of new and additional facili- 
ties. Of course, that is not applied to some 
of the new Government buildings. Of course, 
by cutting down on industrial expansion it 
will reduce the demand for men and women 
to fill new jobs. 

That, of course, is only the first step in 
the President's war against inflation. The 
second and perhaps the one that he considers 
most important Is that consumers turn to 
the use of substitutes and cheap foods to 
knock down the cost of living. 

President Johnson, during his tenure of 
office, has gone to great lengths to give the 
people the impression of being a homespun 
boy who talks the same language of the 
common pee-pul. However, a recent address 
to the National League of Cities Legislative 
Conference surpassed any previous address 
for being pure cornpone. 

The President was discussing the matter 
of “overheating” the economy and went on to 
state: “I asked Mrs. Johnson this morning, 
even as she has changed cooks, (sic) is she 
exercising all the care in her buying that she 
did in times that weren't so prosperous. I 
remember a lot of times when I had a dif- 
ferent kind of meat. Sometimes it was 
meat of a kind I didn’t like. It was a cheaper 
cut. I remember a lot of times we didn’t 
have the fresh vegetables. That was when 
they had gone up because of a freeze we had 
in Florida which affected the cucumbers or 
green peppers, or one we had in Texas that 
affected lettuce or some of the other items. 

“I just wonder if the women of this coun- 
try couldn’t get out their lead pencils and 
put on their glasses and look at some of these 
price lists and see where these shortages are 
occuring and see where these prices are ad- 
vancing, and say, ‘Goodby to those products 
that insist on going up and up.’ Just say, 
‘I don't have to have that. I will just substi- 
tute.“ 

Then he goes on to add, “I want to tell 
you about inflation. Eighty percent of all 
of these price increases come from two items: 
farm prices for foods, a relatively limited 
group—butter and pork and meat and fresh 
vegetables that went up because of freezes 
in parts of the country.” 

We have no way of knowing whether the 
White House is serving flank steak and 
turnip greens these days but we have the 
word of President Johnson that he ain't pay- 
ing the going wage for carpenters or elec- 
tricians or plumbers with his own money, for 
in the same speech he stated, “I wanted to 
add two little rooms to a house that we have 
down home that we will occupy some of these 
days, but I asked Mrs. Johnson last night to 
defer those two rooms because the construc- 
tion people who would be working on them 
would be very much in demand. We have 
had our plans several months, and spent a 
lot of hours and dollars talking about them, 
but we are just going to defer.” ' 

We seriously question the right of a Presi- 
dent of the United States to single out butter 
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as a product that should not be purchased 
because it has advanced a few cents in price. 
For what reason is President Johnson making 
it a whipping boy when he must know 
perfectly well that the price of butter has 
remained approximately stationary over a 
period of several years while the price of most 
other things which consumers buy have 
doubled and tripled in price in the last 20 
years. 4 

Dairy farmers and the dairy industry might 
as well recognize the fact that insofar as this 
Administration is concerned dairying is per- 
sonna non grata. It is our feeling that Presi- 
dent Johnson and Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman would be happy to see 
dairy farming eliminated from the American 
scene and to have substitutes take the place 
of milk and dairy products. At least that is 
the impression that they give when they keep 
providing greater incentives for the produc- 
tion of soybeans and keep making it more 
difficult for dairy farmers to sell their 
products. 

One thing is very apparent and that is that 
the President is calling the turns and Secre- 
tary Freeman is doing his bidding. There is 
no longer a Department of Agriculture per se. 
It is now a Department that is more inter- 
ested in looking after the consumers than it 
is in representing agriculture, and Secretary 
Freeman, whether willingly or unwillingly, 
has approved the move. We are not too cer- 
tain that the Secretary has had the interests 
of the dairy farmers at heart but even if he 
has, the President is calling the shots and 
Secretary Freeman can only answer, “Yes, 
sir, Mr. President.” 


Verrazano Day 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1966 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to the great Italian 
sailor and explorer, Giovanna de Ver- 
razano, in keeping with the occasion of 
Verrazano Day, April 17, on which we 
haid his name and his accomplishments. 

As far as we know, Verrazano was the 
first European to visit the area that in 
time would become New York City. He 
sailed into New York Harbor, and un- 
doubtedly saw the mouth of the Hudson 
River in 1524. 

As a sailor, Verrazano was ont of the 
best among a great number of outstand- 
ing Italian seahawks of the 16th cen- 
tury. In his youth he sailed in the 
Mediterranean, and probably elsewhere, 
until 1522, when he settled in France. In 
1524 he was commissioned by the French 
King, Francis I, to explore the coast of 
North America, and did so, in company 
with the French explorer, Jacques Car- 
tier, bringing back the first maps of 
what is now the New York City area. 

Verrazano deserves a prominent place 
in the history of American discovery, 
side by side with his fellow Italians, Co- 
lumbus and Vespucci. Together they 
made a remarkable team. Columbus 
concentrated on the West Indies, Ves- 
pucci explored the coast of South Ameri- 
ca, and Verrazano reconnoitered the east 
coast of North America, from Florida 
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to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in a way that 
had never been done before. 

The pratical result of Verrazano’s voy- 
age was the rekindling of French inter- 
est in the New World, which in turn led 
to the great struggle between England 
and Franch for North American pre- 
dominance. 

A man of determination and daring, 
Verrazano became concerned, following 
his initial discoveries, with European at- 
tempts to find a passage through the 
American continents to the Pacific. In 
March 1528, he sailed again from France 
at the head of an expedition bound for 
the Americas. Beset by cannibals, at 
the height of his explorations, he gave 
his life in behalf of discovery and the 
quest for expanded human knowledge. 

A shining tribute to Varrazano exists 
today in the form of a mighty and beau- 
tiful structure—the Varrazano-Narrows 
Bridge, connecting the borough of 
Brooklyn with Staten Island, a suspen- 
sion span of 4,260 feet, the longest in 
the world, exceeding even the San Fran- 
oaeo Golden Gate Bridge by some 60 

eet. 

It is altogether fitting that the name 
of Varrazano, tied by history to the great 
traditions of New York, should be com- 
memorated in so illustrious a manner. 
Fitting, also, that the people should pay 
homage to his memory as an annual 
event. For here was a man of courage, 
wholly worthy of our praise in every par- 
ticular; and outstanding hero of Ameri- 
can history. 


Background Information on Future Home- 
makers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Future Homemakers of America cele- 
brated National FHA Week. This is an 
outstanding organization with over 600,- 
000 high school students enrolled in home 
economics courses with local chapters in 
every one of cur States. 

The national office of the Future 
Homemakers of America has supplied me 
with some interesting information about 
FHA which I would like to share with my 
colleagues and other interested parties. 

This successful program where fine 
youngsters are working hard to prepare 
themselves as good citizens of the future 
deserves as much attention and recogni- 
tion as the minorities we read so much 
about—juvenile delinquents, beatniks, 
and draft card burners. 

I am proud to add my support to the 
Future Homemakers of America in this 
21st year of their existence. With the 
permission granted I include background 
information on the FHA. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON FUTURE 
HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA 

National FHA Week, March 27 through 

April 2, will be observed by more than 600,000 
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high school youth across the Nation who are 
members of the Future Homemakers of 
America, 

In this age of constant change and chal- 
lenge, in this era of too much disregard for 
tradition and precedent, in this environ- 
ment of population explosion and increased 
pressures, the need for new patterns in home 
life is widely accepted. 

The Future Homemakers of America in 
11,000 chapters in secondary schools scat- 
tered around the United States, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and in American Army 
post schools, are serious-minded, community- 
spirited, fun-loving youngsters who are con- 
cerned about the responsibilities of the 
future and are conscientiously doing some- 
thing about it. These are the future 
mothers, wives, teachers, jobholders, voters, 
opinion molders of this great land of ours. 

The success stories of former Future Home- 
makers who are now adult community lead- 
ers of this country attest to the strong im- 
pact the FHA experiences have had on the 
development of thelr own families, their ef- 
fectiveness as homemakers, and their re- 
sponsibility as good citizens. 

This national youth organization of home 
economics students in junior and senior 
high schools provides opportunities for de- 
veloping individual and group initiative in 
Planning and carrying out activities related 
to today’s complicated science of homemak- 
ing. As part of a large national organiza- 
tion of teenagers concerned with good home 
and family life each girl grows through new 
experiences, new views and new fricnds. 

National FHA Week this year will find the 
11,000 local chapters spotlighting activities 
and projects concerned with a 4-year national 
program of work. This program of work 
which guides them is an ambitious one. Its 
objectives are to help each member recog- 
nize her abilities, strive for their full devel- 
opment, and participate actively in family, 
community and world improvement projects. 

To further these objectives the elected 
youth officers of FHA developed nine projects 
which stress individual development; empha- 
size mental and physical health; encourage 
serious consideration in choosing and train- 
ing for useful careers; develop codes of ethics, 
morals, and manners; further understanding 
of people of all heritages, customs, and be- 
liefs; promote appreciation of all family 
members and their abilities and problems; 
teach selective spending; inculcate citizen- 
ship responsibilities; and encourage using 
leisure time for activities beneficial to the 
individual and society. 

The Future Homemakers of America was 
founded in 1945 as an incorporated, nop- 
profit organization, supported by membership 
dues. It was the outgrowth of various State 
and local clubs of high school home econom- 
ics studenta which were known by different 
names and had no unified program. By 
the end of that first year the national or- 
ganization had a membership of just under 
100,000 in some 2,500 chapters. By the end 
of the second year, membership had almost 
doubled, and now as the Future Homemak- 
ers of America begin their 21st year they 
count well over 600,000 members in more 
than 11,000 chapters. 

Twelve national youth officers, elected 
yearly by the FHA members, direct the na- 
tional program of work and plan and preside 
over the annual national meetings. Home 
economics teachers in the high schools serve 
as local chapter advisers. Members of the 
State Supervisory Staff for Home Economics 
Education serve as State FHA advisers, 

The Future Homemakers of America is 
sponsored by the U.S, Office of Education and 
the American Home Economics Association. 
National headquarters are located in the 
Office of Education. 
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Mac the FAC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, it is my priv- 
ilege to include in the Recorp an article 
entitled Mac the FAC” which appeared 
in the April issue of the Air Force Space 
Digest. Major McAllister’s widow lives 
in my congressional district. 

Mac tHe FAC 


(Nore—The forward air controllers in 
their O-1F's are a vital part of the tactical 
air system in the Vietnam war. They have 
assumed almost legendary proportions for 
their daring tactics in finding and marking 
targets for the fighter aircraft—often sav- 
ing the day for a pinned-down unit. One of 
the bravest and most respected was Maj. Wil- 
lam W. McAllister, known throughout Viet- 
nam as Mac the FAC.) 


(By Capt. Richard G. Head, U.S. Air Force) 


The first time I heard of Maj. Willlam W. 
McAllister he had just landed after putting 
on a smashing alr show for the Army at 
Qui Nhon. Mac the FAC, as we called him, 
was a forward air controller assigned to the 
22d Division (Army of the Republic of Viet- 
nam) flying the Cessna O-1F Bird Dog. On 
this particular day in February 1965 he had 
been showing the U.S. Army advisers his 
specialty—a low-altitude acrobatic demon- 
stration in front of the officers’ club. In his 
light, extremely maneuverable spotter plane 
he could loop and roll below the level of the 
palm trees on the sandy beach. In this 
manner Mac demonstrated to the Army some 
of the capabilities of tactical air support in 
which he deeply believed. 

If the Army Officers didn't become believ- 
ers, this didn't worry Mac very much. In 
fact, nothing seemed to worry Mac very 
much. His disposition was as calm as the 
South China Sea, contrasting vividly with 
his personality when airborne and hunting 
a target. Then he would squint his eyes and 
concentrate, looking for Vietcong ground 
fire. When he saw the muzzle flash of a 
rifle aimed at him, his voice would lift slightly 
in pitch as he called for the fighters to 
attack. 

One day, as I was en route to the target 
with a flight of Skyraiders, we heard Mac 
on the radio calling, “Hurry up, you guys. 
I've got 50 of them surrounded down here 
in this rice paddy, but I can’t get them all 
with my rockets.” This was Mac's role 
to find the VC, mark the targets with one 
of his four smoke rockets, and then stay 
out of the way of the fighters. He would 
have been far happler flying the responsive 
F-104 again. Mac did his fair share of com- 
plaining, but mostly over the way airpower 
was being employed. Like most of us young 
fighter pilots, he wanted to get on with the 
war—to press into targets in spite of moun- 
tainous terrain and bad weather, where dis- 
cretion might have decreed otherwise. 

His almost unlimited zeal for attacking 
hostile targets blazing with angry guns was 
undaunted by the frequency with which he 
Picked up bullet holes. A borrowed saying, 
now common in the Republic, is that there 
are few events more invigorating to the ad- 
venturous soul than being shot at—without 
result. There is a kind of confidence that 
gradually develops in a fighter pilot's mind 
after he has flown a couple of hundred mis- 
sions, many against deadly accurate ground 
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fire. The puncture of one’s own machine 
by enemy shells does not dispel this confi- 
dence, it only proves the point. 

Only occasionally did the nickel- and dime- 
size holes appear in the small cockpit area 
of Mac's O-1; far oftener they ventilated the 
fuel-carrying wings or passed harmlessly 
through the sheet metal of the fuselage or 
tall. Mac picked up so much of this kind 
of battle damage that he was affectionately 
called “the Magnet.” 

To avoid this steady stream of ground fire 
Mac would fly sideways—slipping the air- 
craft by pushing in one rudder of the un- 
boosted controls—in addition to diving, 
zooming, and banking. This cut down the 
number of the hits, but because Mac in- 
sisted on putting his smoke rockets exactly 
on the enemy emplacements, he would fiy 
in so low and close to the guns that his 
Ught gray monoplane presented a consider- 
able target at its ‘near-supersonic” speed of 
about Mach 2—120 knots. 

Mac's personal characteristics were less im- 
pressive than his flying. He stood only 5 
feet, 7 inches (he always maintained fighter 
pilots were born small), and on his powerful 
frame he always carried a loaded 38 on a 
web belt. I never saw him dressed in any- 
thing but a sweaty flying sult, zipped half- 
way up his chest, with the sleeves rolled up 
above the elbows. He seemed envious of our 
assignments to the heavy Spads“ but never 
would admit it. Instead, he'd say, “I'll bet 
you boys a beer that I can hit closer with 
one rocket and no sight than you can with a 
whole load.” ‘This game was concluded one 
day when, north of Qui Nhon, he got a Viet- 
cong through the chest as the VC was try- 
ing to shoot him down. 

Operating out of the Army airfield at Qui 
Nhon, Mac developed an amazing degree of 
coordination with our detachment of A-1Es 
stationed there. He would come down to 
the flight line tent every morning after 
breakfast and brief the pilots on the day's 
missions. Then he would zip into the sky 
in his spotter plane to look for immediate 
targets. Sometimes he would find a group 
of VC moving through the jungle, call for 
permission to attack them, and then radio 
the fighters waiting ovearhead. Some mis- 
sions like these were of 45 minutes’ duration, 
but they were more than matched by the 
38-hour missions on air cover, protecting 
Army convoys from ambush. 

Fighter pilots are a pretty tough group to 
impress, but the cool manner in which Mac 
sought our targets, especially targets that 
shot back, earned him a place in all our 
hearts. On the afternoon of March 9, 1965, 
Mac flew one of his last missions. 

He took off from the airstrip at Qui Nhon 
to fly support for a Vietnamese Marine op- 
eration near Bong Son, 45 miles to the north. 
The Marines were making a sweep through 
a steep river valley surrounded by mountains. 
After crossing the river they made contact 
with a large force of Vietcong and requested 
an air strike. As Mac approached the area, 
he noticed that the weather was getting bad 
and the celling was dropping to 1,200 feet 
above the ground. With a flight of Sky- 
raiders coming in, he rolled in to mark the 
first target—a series of VC trenches holding 
up the advance: 

Now, there are several ways a FAC can 
mark the target. He can drop a smoke bomb 
or shoot a smoke rocket. He can make either 
delivery from high altitude or he can get 
right down on the trees and place his mark 
with great accuracy. As always, Mac held 
his rocket until the last possible moment, 
when he was precariously low, then fired and 
pulled vigorously out of the way, The flight 
of four Skyraiders saw his smoke and began 
to plaster the target. This act was repeated 
three times despite the fact that, each time 
Mac rolled in, a new set of VC machine guns 
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blazed away at his defenseless aircraft. Of 
course, the antiaircraft fire began to 
slacken as the fighters pounded the trenches 
with their high-explosive bombs and frag- 
mentation clusters. After attacking three 
such targets, the pressure eased up on the 
Marines, and they began their advance again. 

The attack had not gone 20 yards when 
the ground troops were enveloped in enemy 
automatic-weapons fire. Again they called 
for a strike, this time on a large hill over- 
looking the river. Despite the low ceiling 
the fighters pressed in on shallow dive angles 
to strafe the gun positions Mac had marked. 
. This. completed, the troops resumed their 
advance up the hill. By this time the fight- 
ers were low on ammunition and fuel and 
started back for Qui Nhon. Within 10 min- 
utes, the Marines were stopped by withering 
fire from VC machineguns and rifles. Un- 
able to advance, they again called on Mac 
and his fighters. Recalling the flight to the 
battle and knowing they were low on 20-mm. 
cannon ammo, he requested them to fire 
their remaining rounds exactly on his smoke 
and then to make dry straffing passes. Again 
Mac rolled his tiny aircraft over and plum- 
meted into the hail of bullets to mark the 
center of resistance. 

Only by his skillful tactics and extremely 
good luck did he emerge unscathed from the 
holocaust. After their guns fired out, each 
A-1E made dry passes hoping to demoralize 
the enemy. Soon, a smoke marker arose from 
the hilltop, confirming that the Marines had 
reached their objective. The ground troops 
gave Mac much of the credit for this success- 
ful assault. 

Two U.S, marine advisers to the Vietnamese 
were casualties in the assault on the high 
ground objective. One of them was fatally 
wounded. Mac quickly and expertly evalu- 
ated the situation and directed the A-1E 
flight leader to relay a call to the medical 
evacuation helicopters at Qui Nhon, telling 
them to get to Bong Son—quickly. Mac 
stayed over the area to continue to provide 
observation and to guide the helicopters in 
toa landing site. During the next hour and 
a half, Mac flew low over the entire valley, 
picking up ground fire and noting the points 
of VC concentration. 

After the medical evacuation had been 
made, he landed on the short dirt strip at 
Bong Son. By this time, he was nearly out 
of gas and his engine was on only 
one magneto. Unfortunately, the strip and 
fort had no aviation gas. Fearing that the 
VC would attack the Marines in force that 
night, Mac filtered low-octane jeep gasoline 
through a chamois into his tanks. Still 
running on one magneto, he nursed the sick 
aircraft back to quiet Qui Nhon, where he 
could rearm and prepare for the busy night 
ahead. 

Sure enough, shortly after 11 that night, 
the Marines radioed that they were under 
heavy attack and in danger of being overrun. 
Mac briefed the A-1E pilots on alert and then 
attended to his own plight. His own O-1 
was still out of commission with the bad 
magneto and would require many hours of 
maintenance. The Army Bird Dogs were all 
bedded down for the night. Still, the Ma- 
rines were begging for air support. With 
only a second's hesitation, Mac ran up to 
the first Army Bird Dog he could find and 
hopped in. 

Into the black night Mac launched. Now 
his problems were just beginning. Army 
helicopter pilots had reported earlier in the 
evening that the weather was descending 
around the mountains near Bong Son, and 
it was almost impossible to fly up the nar- 
row to fiy up the narrow valleys because of 
the restricted visibility. As Mac flew up the 
valley beneath the 800-foot overcast he re- 
membered that the mountains rose to 3,000 
feet on either side of his path and that the 
reported tops of the clouds were at 8,500 feet. 
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Despite the blackness caused by the lack of a 
moon, he somehow managed to arrive, an 
hour later, over the beleaguered marines. 
The C-123 flareship could not possibly en- 
ter the valley, so Mac asked him to drop his 
flares from 10,000 feet—on top of the over- 
cast—by means of a radar fix from Plelku. 
over 60 miles away. Mac then located the 
flares as they lit 5 kilometers south of the 
target and directed the flareship by dead 
reckoning over the proper area. 

“With the flares now illuminating the val- 
ley, Mac's position became even more pre- 
carious because the light silhouetted his 
aircraft perfectly against the low clouds. The 
Vietcong were not sleeping and soon began to 
fill the sky with tracer fire from many .50- 
caliber machine guns, trying to down the in- 
sect-like airplane. All the while, the ma- 
rines were pinned down under intense enemy 
fire and couldn't move from their positions. 
While Mac called the fighters, he continued 
to guide the flares over the target area. It 
is difficult for even a pilot to imagine how he 
accomplished all this. When the flares were 
lighting the area he had to avoid being 
blinded by them at the same time they made 
him an easy target for every Vietcong gunner 
in the valley. When the flares burned out he 
had to fly solely on instruments, making tight 
360-degree turns to avoid flying into the 
mountains, The O-1F airplane is not easy to 
fiy in weather, let alone at night with the 
pilot subject to constant vertigo. 

Meanwhile, the A-1E Skyraiders from Qui 
Nhon were trying desperately to enter the 
valley and give some teeth to Mac’s courage. 
Several times they attempted to descend un- 
der the overcast and fly up the river valley, 
but the clouds dropped to below 500 feet, 
making penetration impossible. Reluctantly, 
they climbed to 9,000 feet over the target 
and waited for a break in the weather. 
(Hours later, they had to retire to base, low 
on fuel and still carrying their ordnance.) 

On the ground Mac had contacted the sec- 
tor chief in the fort near the Marine position. 
Because the Vietnamese sector chief seemed 
to be pessimistic. Mac kept up a running 
banter to encourage him that help was on 
the way. Just the light of falling flares ter- 
rified the Vietcong, and as long as Mac kept 
the illumination on the target area, the 
enemy's main concern was to shoot out the 
flares. Using another radio frequency, Mac 
called the II Corps Air Support Operations 
Center at Pleiku and arranged for flareships 
to relieve one another on the scene until 
dawn. Under the bright light the marines 
were able to organize their defensive posi- 
tion and hold off the Vietcong. 

This is one of the few times that an attack 
has been thwarted without the use of friend- 
ly fighters. Perhaps just the presence of the 
O-1F and the flares was sufficient to gen- 
erate caution in the fanatical VC mind. Any- 
way, Mac gave them all the firepower he had 
as he fired his M-16 rifle from the rear win- 
dow of his hovering aircraft. It is a wonder 
that he was not brought down by the in- 
tense automatic-weapons fire being directed 
at him. Again, his only defense was to fly 
wildly and hide in the clouds when the fire 
was at its worst. Afraid? Sure, Mac was 
afraid, but that didn't keep him from his 
duty. It was a call, I believe, he heard more 
distinctly than many of us are allowed to 
hear. 

A few hours before dawn, with his fuel 
needles bouncing on empty, Mac called out a 
cheery, “Good luck,” as he headed out of the 
valley, which was still lit by the orbiting 
flareships. Shortly after Mac left the scene 
the VC broke off the attack. Ask any marine 
under those comforting flares that night who 
saved the day, and they will be loudest of 
all in their praise of Mac the FAC. For Mac 
was not only a hero to the fighter pilots in 
southeast Asia, he was even more well known 
to the countless infantrymen and Special 
Forces men for whom he had a special love. 
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For this action, Mac received the Air Force 
Cross, the Nation’s second highest award for 
bravery. The citation accompanying the 
medal reads: 

“Maj. William W. McAllister distinguished 
himself by extraordinary heroism under 
enemy fire while acting as a forward air con- 
troller on the 9th and 10th of March 1965, 
near Qui Nhon Airbase, Republic of Vietnam. 
On these dates, under extremely adverse 
weather conditions, he directed numerous 
A-1E strikes In support of the Vietnamese 
Marines and their three American advisers. 
With complete disregard for his own safety, 
he sought out targets ahead of the advancing 
Marines while under prolonged periods of 
hostile ground fire at dangerously low alti- 
tudes. Through his personal efforts, the two 
American casualties were evacuated and 
the entire Marine unit effectively assisted in 
obtaining and securing their objective. Later 
that night, he flew under extremely low 
cellings and hazardous conditions to moun- 
tainous terrain in an effort to assist friendly 
positions. By his extraordinary heroism, de- 
votion to duty, and aggressive leadership 
Major McAllister has reflected great credit 
upon himself and the U.S, Air Force.“ 

Within 6 weeks, Mac was dead. 

It happened on a quiet Thursday after- 
noon as he was flying out of Phu Cat, just 
north of Qui Nhon. Mac had spent nearly a 
year in Vietnam and was taking off on his 
last mission to return to Qui Nhon and then 
to the States. Observers watched him take 
off and saw the tiny O-IF rise steeply to 
about 300 feet, then suddenly stall—and fall 
to earth. Mac was killed instantly, 

But Mac the FAC will live on in the roll 
call of heroes who continue to inspire gen- 
erations of Americans. The courage, gal- 
lantry, and good humor he possessed speak 
well of his generation and his country. 


Race Relations and Harmony Among 
Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 28, 1966, at Colegio 
Mayor Universitario Nuestra Senora de 
Africa, Ciudad Universitaria, Madrid, an 
important address on “Race Relations 
and Harmony Among Men” was de- 
livered by a distinguished New Yorker, 
Thomas Patrick Melady, Ph. D. Dr. 
Melady is president of the Africa Service 
Institute of New York and the permanent 
representative of Pax Romana to the 
United Nations. He is a director of the 
Urbna League of New York, Catholic 
Interracial Council, and the John 
LaFarge Institute. He is also the author 
of several books on Africa. 

I include herewith the text of Dr. 
Melady's provocative address: 

Race RELATIONS AND HARMONY AMONG MEN 

I would like to express my sincerest ap- 
preciation for this opportunity to be here 
in Madrid, Spain, and to engage in a dialog 
on a subject that concerns us all—whether 
Spanish or American, Russian or Argentine, 
white or nonwhite. We, all members of the 
same universal civilization, are at the door- 
step of man’s confrontation with-man. Man 
faces man, one culture faces another, as we 
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are evolving rapidly into a village where all 
of us are in fact next door neighbors. 

This is indeed a significant change from 
yesterday when time and distance separated 
man from man. It was only a few decades 
ago also that the world was dominated and 
bound by the traditions of white Western 
Europe. Those times have changed and you 
and I have witnessed the end of absolute 
domination of the world by a select few. 

It is the beginning of a new chapter in 
world affairs. Great masses of civilization 
who, for centuries slept under the watchful 
eyes of their dominators, were suddenly 
seized by an impetuous and compelling 
thirst for human dignity. In the last two 
decades alone, the birth pangs of this era 
have shaken the world with its announce- 
ment that the people who constitute more 
than 60 percent of the world's population 
and who for the most part inhabit the great 
land areas of Asia and Africa—the two major 
locations of the people of color—have 
awakened to take their rightful place among 
the peoples of the world. 

The peoples of color—whether in Asia, 
Africa, or the United States—having stood 
up with a suddeness that has surprised 
many, are demanding their full dignity as 
sons of the same Father of us all. In the 
most profound sense, the rise to power of 
the peoples of color challenges the fabric of 
Western society in every aspect of its values 
and institutions. The challenge and re- 
sponse are significant on moral, legal, politi- 
cal, and personal levels. 

The peoples of color are bringing to judg- 
ment the stated beliefs of Western man. 
They have made it impossible to escape a 
judgment any longer. By his actions West- 
ern man is being judged; verbal postures are 
no longer enough. The moral acknowledge- 
ment of human dignity and the equality of 
men is woven inextricably into the cultural 
and religious commitments of Western man. 
When Western man turns his back on racial 
harmony, he is rejecting his heritage in the 
most self-destructive manner possible. Such 
rejection leaves him an empty shell, and his 
emptiness is proclaimed to the world—an 
embodiment of moral bankruptcy. 

During the era of absolute Western domi- 
nation, ideas and concepts of race superiority 
were allowed to develop and prevail, While 
there were moral forces opposed to the im- 
morality of racial superiority, they were 
never able to successfully combat the pro- 
tagonists of racism. 

While the ideas of racial superiority were 
always morally wrong, they never presented 
any grave immediate threat to political tran- 
quility. The North Atlantic power com- 
plex reigned supreme. Time and distance 
separated whites and nonwhites, and facil- 
itated a minimum of confrontation. Now, 
out of concern for his very existence, Western 
man must look for greater harmony with the 
peoples of color. 

It is clear that the several nations left in 
the world which preach and practice racial 
superiority are a threat to world harmony. 
Therefore, the moral and political forces in 
the Western world have a definite responsi- 
bility to review their attitudes and actions. 
If these pockets of racism within the West- 
ern white complex are not eliminated, can 
anyone expect the peoples of color to main- 
tain a dialog with us? 

In the United States of America over 20 
million Negro Americans were prevented from 
enjoying the very rights and dignities which 
are inherent in mankind. At long last, a 
significant number of Americans—both white 
and black—have emerged from their motion- 
less state and are presently seeking the full 
brotherhood which was articulated for them 
In laws and ideals many years before. 

The overwhelming principle of love is the 
cornerstone of Christian morality. The 
Official teachings of the Christian Church on 
race has been quite clear. Yet. we know that 
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these principles have been violated and 
ignored 


Historically, the church cannot escape the 
revolutionary changes in the world. On the 
contrary, these changes have already brought 
to the church the realization of one of its 
most essential characteristics—its univer- 
sality. The church, which was drawn west- 
ward by the magnetic force of the Roman 
empire that dominated the world at its birth, 
sees the danger of being bound to a white 
Western cultural context which holds no 
meaning for the great masses of the world. 
Thus, when the more than 2,500 cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops met in Rome for 
Vatican Council II, brown, yellow, red, and 
black bishops rubbed shoulders with their 
brothers from the white world in proclaim- 
ing, by example, to mankind the universality 
that has been preached for so long. 

Ultimately, the problem of color must be 
solved on an individual basis. It is abun- 
dantly clear that this will require, in some 
Western countries, a revolution in Individual 
psychology to match the political revolution 
sweeping-the world. We must move quickly 
to establish closer contact and communi- 
cation between whites and nonwhites. The 
wounds of past bitterness are so deep that it 
is difficult to foresee racial harmony until 
closer friendships are developed between 
members of different races. Such relation- 
ships sustain men in times of sadness and 
joy and in deeply personal encounters with 
life’s uncertainties. 

This is a task for mature Christians. We, 
who have lived in the Christian milieu, have 
learned of the power of loye—a power which 
can enable us to break through the absurd 
walls of separation to reach the high point 
of human rapport which can untangle the 
maze of suspicion and fear that threatens 
our world. 

We do not need to go far for guidelines in 
our future responsibilities. The glorious 
traditions of the Jesuit community have pro- 
duced men of vision who have shown the 
way. 

A great Jesuit prophesied this era and the 
opportunity for man to push to a higher 
plateau of harmony. The writings of Father 
Teilhard de Chardin, within 11 years of his 
death, offer us the inspiration to carry the 
enthusiastic forward-march doctrine to every 
fellow human being, wherever destiny may 
take us after today. Heilhard de Chardin 
saw the natural evolution toward greater 
harmony among all races. Certainly, we pre- 
fer the harmony of Teilhard de Chardin to 
the detestable doctrines of separation that 
only breed suspicions and hatred. His world 
was an evolutionary one—continually 
moving up and forward. 

Pope John XXIII, who was the warm and 
gentle pastor of us all, sounded the clarion 
call in “Pacem in Terris.” He committed us 
to this world, giving us a political philosophy 
governing relations between the individual 
and the state, and between states. Pope 
John, in “Pacem in Terris,” called upon us 
to participate now in the human institutions 
of the world. You and I are compelled to 
enter the marketplace of daily activity and 
implement the social teachings that we have 
learned, and a fundamental teaching in the 
equality of all men before God. Any de- 
parture from this teaching is clear hypocrisy, 
Furthermore, ours is not to await uncommit- 
ted until the next kingdom, but rather to 
commit ourselves now, in this world, to imple- 
ment the Christian ideals taught us, to exert 
every energy so that these ideals become a 
part of contemporary society. 

The political revolution has swept into a 
world power position—the Afro-Asian peo- 
ples. They are a third force in world affairs. 
The Afro-Asian peoples have initiated a sec- 
ond revolution—a struggle committed to 
end the misery which has afflicted them and 
their ancestors. 

The dreams of possession have been im- 
planted, and the dreams are just as impet- 
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uous and compelling as the desire for po- 
litical dignity. But the facts are that the 
peoples of color are—despite the acquisition 
of political dignity—still overwhelmed by the 
triple curse of poverty, illiteracy, and disease. 

The white Western European man has a 
per capita income of $813 with an average 
life span of 65 years. His white brother 
in North America has a per capita income 
of $2,200 and lives to an average of 68 
years. This is in comparison to our yellow 
or brown brother in Asia who has a per 
capita income of $106 and lives to an average 
of 51 years. In Africa our black brother 
has a per capita income of less than $100 
and lives to an average of 40 years. 

Pope John XXIII saw the danger of this 
when in Mater et Magistra“ he stated given 
the growing interdependence among peoples 
of the earth, it is not possible to preserve last- 
ing peace, if glaring inequality among peo- 
ples persists.” His successor, Pope Paul VI, 
has reemphasized similar concerns. 

The desire of the peoples of color—wheth- 
er in Africa or Asia, or living in predominant- 
ly white countries—has been activated and 
will only be satisfied with one result—a hu- 
man standard of living. Whether it be out 
of political prudence or moral judgment, we 
cannot turn from these frightening differ- 
ences, where the comfortable of the world 
are white and are becoming more comforta- 
ble, and the poor of the world are mostly non- 
white and generally becoming more poor. 
The seeds of destruction can easily take 
root in such a gap in living standard, when 
this difference is also a “color gap.” 

Now that the world is reduced to the size 
of a village, Western man faces either a sun- 
set of his greatness or a new sunrise of op- 
portunities for increased harmony. Here my 
assumption is that we see a new sunrise. 

Let us reduce the world to a village of 100. 
White people would number 31 and non- 
whites 69. There would be 33 Christians (23 
Catholics, 10 Protestants), while the other 
67 would be Jews, Moslems, Buddhists, 
Hindus, Shintoists, and other non-Christians. 
In this village of 100 there would be 8 Com- 
munists and 37 under the domination of 
Communists, 

Future relationships in this village will de- 
pend on the ability of former power holders 
to accommodate themselves to the social 
changes taking place. Soon, a brown Fili- 
pino might become the spiritual leader of 
the Catholics. 

This is the changing stage of the world. 
Mankind is becoming a small village of next- 
door neighbors. While the Western white 
residents are clearly a minority, there is a 
place for them as there is for the followers 
of Marx. But these two powerful adversaries 
are outnumbered by the worldwide commu- 
nity of non-Christian peoples of color. Thus 
the third force—the Afro-Asian peoples of 
color—has been assigned by destiny the noble 
task of playing a significant role in assuring 
that there is harmony in the village of man- 
kind. 


These new opportunities and challenges 
prompted Pope John XIII to mobilize the 
spirit of rejuvenation as expressed in his two 
masterpieces of social philosophy, “Mater et 

and “Pacem in Terris.” Through- 
out these encyclicais, there is a constant 
awareness of the world as it is today—a 
world tightly knit in its interdependence, a 
world which cannot exist without a genuine 
and universal acceptance of mankind's dig- 
nity. 

Spain—the birthplace of so many distin- 
guished philosophers and scholars—is not 
foreign to the ideal of universal pluralism 
which permeated the writings of Teilhard de 
Chardin. This great thinker recognized the 
varied mixtures of mankind and the rich 
heritage characterizing each race. For 
Tellhard, mankind was entering a movement 
of new unity as we approach a universal 
civilization. 
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Tellhard's enthusiasm for today and to- 
morrow was captured by the distinguished 
poet-philosopher, President of the Republic 
of Senegal, Leopold Sedar Senghor, who in a 
few days will open in Dakar, Senegal, on the 
shores of west Africa, the first International 
Festival of Negro Art. Several years ago, 

said, We are now, all of us, of dif- 
ferent features, color, language, customs, 
stirred and carried forward by the same 
movement of life. We are on our way to- 
ward the world of tomorrow, the world of 
the civilization of the universal.” 

You and I who have been touched bythe 
same traditions which nurtured Teilhard de 
Chardin and Leopold Senghor, have the re- 
sponsibility of transmitting and enlarging 
this most persuasive and unlversallstic 
movement to our fellow men throughout the 
world, Teilhard so clearly crystallized our 
duties in this era when he said, The age of 
nations is past. The task before us now, if 
we would not perish, is to shake off our 
ancient prejudices, and to build the earth.” 

CREDENTIALS OF SPAIN 


Spain bas unique credentials to partici- 
pate in this noble task, Long situated on 
the crossroad between Europe and South 
America, Spain has also served as a bridge 
between Europe and Africa. 

Geographically, the Iberian Peninsula was 
long considered the doorway to the African 
Continent. The rich traditions of African 
art, architecture, music, and even blood are 
interwoven throughout Hispanic culture. 

Some observers believe that Spain offers an 
extremely favorable climate for training the 
peoples from the new nations of Africa and 
Asia; for Spain, while fundamentally Euro- 
pean in outlook, is closer to the spiritual 
value systems permeating the Afro-Asian 
cultures than some of the major Western 


wers. 
1 Spain with its racial mixtures, has 
very little difficulty in providing a racially 
acceptable atmosphere for Afro-Asian visi- 
tors. 


Spain has also had some experience with 
forms of technical assistance, and this ex- 
perience has been a successful one. Spain 
played an active role in the and 
execution of this economic aid, and while 
absorbing some of the method of the great 
industrial powers responsible for the assist- 
ance, the Spanish were able to adopt meth- 
ods without compromising the fundamental 
values underlying the Spanish way of life. 
This problem is very similar to a fundamen- 
tal challenge facing the Afro-Asian nations 
in regard to technical assistance. 

Free from any scars of sustained racial dis- 
criminatory practices, Spain also has a politi- 
cal tradition different in some respects from 
the Anglo-Saxon world, but perhaps more 
akin to the traditions and needs of the Afro- 
Asian peoples. 

It is not my role to say which form of 
institution or method in the Western world 
is most appropriate. This, rather, should be 
the decision of the Afro-Asian peoples—by 
observing and working with all aspects of 
political life in the Western World. It is the 
Afro-Asians who must then select or reject, 
refine or adapt, 

A mistake has been made in some instances 
in the imposition of foreign constitutional 
and political forms on Afro-Asian societies. 
Several of the African countries have in the 
past year corrected these situations. 

The goal is harmony, and it is in the Inter- 
est of the Afro-Asian peoples that they de- 
velop institutions which will quickly end 
the triple curse and bring to them a mini- 
mum decent standard of living. 

Again, we must not lose sight of the im- 
portance of developing institutions and fol- 
lowing a method which will bring human 
dignity to peoples long afflicted with misery. 
In this regard, it is sometimes disturbing 
that some observers insist that the develop- 
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ing nations must follow certain political 
methods of a select few Western countries— 
like the two party system. There is nothing 
sacrosanct about the two system, nor 
is it a guarantee that it will provide a form 
of government under which the citizens of 
the new nations can be allowed to live in 
a milieu conducive to a decent human life. 
Both the form of political structure and the 
method of socioeconomic development may 
vary from one to the other in the Afro- 
Asian countries depending on the historical 
connection with their metropolitan coun- 
try or other circumstances. 

It is in this context that Spain—a senior 
member of the Western community— 
should now recognize its unique credentials 
and offer her services where possible to the 
Afro-Asian peoples. 

In this regard the Spanish people should 
overlook the fact that in recent years other 
members of the Western community have 
either ignored—or by blind commitment to 
& monolithic way of life—refused to accept 
the fact that the traditions which have ex- 
isted in Spain for centuries are a glorious 
part of Western pluralism. The credentials 
of Spain to serve as a bridge between the 
West and the peoples of color are authentic. 
All of us in the West—regardiless of past dif- 
ferences—should join the movement for- 
ward so that we can convert the vision of 
Teilhard and Pope John in reality. 

Harmony is our goal, all of us in the 
human family have our responsibilities de- 
pending on our situation to work untiredly 
in this noble task. Let us move forward as 
this is our destiny—harmony among all men 
of all races. 


Humphrey on Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


: Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the strug- 
gle in Vietnam has drawn varying reac- 
tions from across the country. Among 
the effective supporters of administration 
policy is Vice President HUMPHREY. He 
has spoke out forcefully in support of 
our efforts to aid the people of South 
Vietnam so that they can achieve social 
and economic progress under a govern- 
ment of their own choosing, 

Whether or not we can succeed in 
that effort remains to be seen, However, 
the Vice President’s views today are gen- 
erally consistent with those he ex- 
pressed during his many years of dis- 
tinguished service in the U.S. Senate. 

This consistency was pointed out in 
a recent article in the Minneapolis Trib- 
une studying the record of the Vice 
President's statements over the years. 

Because Members may be interested 
in this article I insert it for the record: 
Is HUMPHREY Consistent on Asta?—A Loox 

Ar THE RECORD Inpicares He Is 
(By Charles W. Bailey) 

Wasuincton, D.C—Husert HUMPHREY, 
once the darling of Democratic Liberals, has 
in recent weeks come under heavy and 
sometimes bitter attack from some of his 
oldest political allies. 

The criticism is aimed almost entirely at 
his support of Johnson administration pol- 
icies in Vietnam—support which was given 
wide publicity during and after his mid- 
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winter tour of southeast Asia and the Pa- 
cific. 

The liberal unhappiness has produced 
some startling, if perhaps transitory, turn- 
abouts. At a February convention of the 
Callfornia Democratic Clubs—the State 
party's ultraliberal wing— HUMPHREY was 
roundly denounced while Senator Roserar F. 
Kennepy, Democrat, of New York, once a 
CDC arch foe, won ringing praise for his sup- 
port of a Vietnam “coalition government” 
that would include Communist elements. 

Throughout the liberal complaints about 
HoumpPurRey runs one consistent theme: That 
the Vice President has changed his views, 
has compromised principle, to get in line 
with President Johnson's policy. 

To test this proposition, the Minneapolis 
Tribune Washington bureau checked back 
through HumpHrey’s comments on Asia as 
far back as 1950, as recorded in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for the years in which 
he served—and spoke with great frequency— 
on the Senate floor. 

The results suggest that Humpurery’s new 
critics have overlooked or forgotten what he 
has been saying for the past 16 years about 
Asia and Asian communism, 

An observer is also led to suspect that part 
of Humpneey's current problem with his old 
liberal pals lies in the very qualities which 
have in the past endeared him to them: his 
enthusiasm, his vivid rhetoric, his ability to 
deal with the subject at hand as though it 
were all that mattered in the world. 

It was these personal qualities that gave 
so much bite to HumpHreyr’s comments from 
Asia and after his return, rather than the 
newness of his ideas or his convictions. 

Those who criticized his backing for the 
stay-and-fight policies of the President in 
Vietnam, for example, probably did not re- 
member that it was HUMPHREY who sald— 
in January of 1950—that “if we lose the 
south part of Asia * * * we shall have lost 
every hope that we ever had of being able 
to maintain free institutions in any part of 
the Eastern world.” 

And those who were displeased with his 
exhortation of Asian and Pacific govern- 
ments to take the lead in opposing Red 
Chinese expansionism might not have re- 
called a Senate speech in September 1950 
when HUMPHREY said: 

“Our only hope is to work with the free 
powers, to give them the chance to remain 
free and the opportunity to stand with us 
as participating partners in the great area of 
the world where conflict between the forces 
of freedom and slavery is now in its crucial 
stage. 

“If we fail in this effort, we shall have lost 
everything for which we have worked.” 

In 1954, he told the Senate that “There is 
no hope whatsoever of the United States 
doing the job alone in any area of the world 
such as Asia * * * the only possible hope of 
peace and stability in southeast Asia is for 
the Asiatics themselves to lead the great 
movement for stability and security in their 
own area, with our support and with the 
full support and under the auspices of the 
United Nations.” 

Houmpuney also drew a good deal of scold- 
ing when he came home this winter and 
lectured Americans—including some promi- 
nent Senators and foreign affairs scholars— 
for falling to recognize the importance of 
Asia. 

To observers who traveled with him, there 
was no doubt that HUMPHREY had suc- 
cumbed to one of his old weaknesses—the ca- 
pacity to be so exhilarated by direct personal 
exposure to a subject that he tends to forget 
that others may well have discovered it 
sooner. 

But again a search of the record suggests 
that intellectually, at least, the position 
hasn't changed a great deal. 
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“The peace of the world will be decided 
in the Far East, where we are least prepared, 
where we are the least understood, where we 
are the most unwelcome,” he said—in 1950. 

In 1953, he told the Senate: The threat of 
international Communist aggression is most 
acute in southeast Asia.” In 1955, again 
speaking of Asia, he said: “If the rest of the 
world becomes a Communist satellite area, 
our gold standard will not be worth any- 

* * * we had better make up our 
minds that we are playing for keeps.” 

The theme was heard again in 1956, when 
he made a speech saying that “The danger to 
American objectives and interests is as great 
today in Asia as it was in Europe in 1947,” 
and reminding listeners of Lenin’s maxim 
that “For world communism the road to 
Paris lies through Peking and Calcutta.” 

HUMPHREY. in 1955 argued that “If we 
abandon free Vietnam we shall have aban- 
doned all of southeast Asia. Half of Vietnam 
is already gone; it is very possible that free 
Vietnam may not be able to be saved, even 
with our help. 

But surely we ought not to add to the dif- 
ficulty * * * if free Vietnam falls, or if the 
Communist elements take over, then every 
country in the corridor of southeast Asia 
will be in more difficulty, and we shall not 
be able to stop it.” 

And by 1960, the HUMPHREY tone was still 
more ominous: “I happen to believe that the 
most dangerous, aggressive force in the world 
today is Communist China * * * it is from 
the Chinese Communists that the free world 
faces danger.“ 

It must be said that the record is not one 
of total consistency on every point. Thus 
in March of 1962, Humpnrey told the Senate 
that it is to be hoped that American par- 
ticipation in this area (Vietnam) can be 
limited to military assistance, to supplies, 
and to military training, and it is my view, I 
state so there will be no doubt about it, that 
it should be so limited.” 

But in the next sentence, he added: “In 
all of this activitiy, there is a grave risk; 
but I say most sincerely that the greatest 
risk is Communist aggression, Communist 
conquest, and Communist advance. That we 
cannot permit, if it is humanly possible to 
stop It.” 

There are many more statements in the 16- 
year record, both before and after that 1962 
speech. But the sum and substance of them, 
whether the Immediate focus was Formosa 
or Korea or India or Vietnam, is the same as 
HumpHrer’s 1966 arguments: that Com- 
in Asia is “the greatest 


Elbie Jay Goes to Wars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
satirist, Art Hoppe, has again directed 
his attention to the “Elbie Jay Family” 
and its various wars. His column, which 
was published in the San Francisco 
Chronicle on Sunday, April 17, follows: 

ELBIE Jay GOES To Wars 
(By Art Hoppe) 

Howdy there, folks. How y'all? Time for 
another tee-vee visit with the rootin’-tootin’ 
Jay Family, starring ol’ Elbie Jay, who loves 
nothin’ more dearly than fightin’ the good 
fight. No holds barred. 

As we join up with ol’ Elbie, he's a-settin’ 
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trusty aide, Hubert Horatio Whatshisname. 
Elbie looks pleased as punch. Hubert looks 
pleased as Elbie. 

ELBIE. Medicare's passed. Denticare's pro- 
posed. Pedicare, manicare, and hairicare are 
in the works. Oh, it feels mighty good to be 
leading the forces of righteousness in my 
war on poverty and my war on cavities. Not 
to mention my uncoming wars on fiatfeet, 
ugly cuticles, and premature baldness. 

Hunxxr. You're wonderful, Chief. You're 
doing a lot of good. 

Este. Right, Hubert. The polls show not 
1 voter in 10,000 favors premature baldness. 

Husert. You're wonderful, Chief. And 
dont’ forget your war on pollution, your war 
on erosion, your war on inflation, your war 
on—— 

ELBIE. You must be mighty proud, Hubert, 
to think that as my trusty aide, you'll go 
down in the history books. As a footnote, 
of course. 

Husert. You're wonderful, 
about this war on inflation. 

Erse (frowning). Stop smiling, Hubert. 
It’s a dead serious problem. In fact, if it gets 
any more serious the cost of living index is 
going to be a campaign issue, And you can't 
get problems more serious than that. 

Husert. You're wonderful, Chief. But one 
thing I don't understand about your war on 
inflation. 

ELBIE (worried). You got a poll shows some 
folks are in favor of inflation? 

Husert. You're wonderful, Chief. No; I 
mean these threats you’re making to raise 
taxes in order to curtail the rising cost of 
living. 

ELB (relaxing). Oh, that. It's my eco- 
nomic system, Remember how last year I 
lowered taxes so folks would make more 
money and pay more taxes and thus wind up 
richer? Well, this year, what with the cost 
of living index going up, I figure I may raise 
taxes so folks will pay more taxes and wind 
up richer. 

Houserr (slightly dazed). You're wonder- 
ful, Chief. But I still don't see how raising 
taxes will lower the cost of living. Aren't 
taxes part of the cost of living? 

EL IE (smiling happily). They may be part 
of the cost of living, but they aren't part of 
the cost of living index. And that’s the 
issue. 

HuseErt. You're wonderful, Chief. I just 
wish more people understood your economic 
system. 

ELBIE. It don't matter If they don't unger- 
stand my economics. Just as long as they 
don't understand my system. 

HUBERT. You're wonderful, Chief. 


Chief. But 


Etsre. Hubert, with your keen judgment, 


you got the makings of a topnotch adviser in 
the many glorious wars I'm waging. Is there 
any we haven't mentioned? 

Husert. Well, there's your war in Viet * * +, 

Ex nE. You're fired. 

Well, tune in again, folks. And meantime, 
as you mosey on down the winding trail of 
life, remember what Elbie's ol' granddaddy 
used to say: 

“Always fight the good fight. A good fight 
being one where everybody's on your side.” 


Uneasy Citizen Writes Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the American citizen is uneasy about the 
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inflation. He notes with dismay an ap- 
parent weakening in the moral fiber and 
standards of our people. I receive letters 
every day from people voicing concern 
over these matters. One such letter is 
from Mrs. Margot S. Schulzke of Spanish 
Fork, Utah. It articulates well a point of 
view shared, I believe, by a majority of 
people in my district. I believe it would 
make worthwhile reading for all Mem- 
bers of Congress and, therefore, submit 
it for their consideration: 


SPANISH Fork, UTAH, 
March 17, 1966. 
Congressman LAURENCE J. BURTON, 
Representative From Utah, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BURTON: I wish I had the time to 
write separate letters to you about each of 
the vital issues which concern us. However, 
in the interests of your time and mine, I 
am going to risk presenting my views on 
three issues in one letter, and hope that 
you will give them the attention they de- 
serve despite the condensation. 

First is the issue of taxation. To people in 
the middle or upper middle-income brackets, 
the increased rates of taxation are cause for 
consternation, But to us it is cause for des- 
peration. We pay income tax, State income 
tax, sales tax, property tax, special assess- 
ments, excise tax, social security (how's that 
for a misnomer), gasoline tax, and the ad in- 
finitum tax. You are squeezing blood from 
turnips, and you've been very fortunate to 
get what you've already taken. And when 
you've squeezed us dry, please don’t imagine 
in your wildest dreams that those who are 
living off ADC and the recipients of the so- 
called war on poverty are going to come 
the rescue of the Nation. Rome made that 
fatal mistake almost two millennia ago. 

If the constant upward spiral in taxes and 
the cost of living doesn’t only come to a rapid 
halt but turn around and start back down- 
hill soon, there will be another Boston Tea 
Party. But this one will be in Washington, 
and it won't be tea we'll be dunking. It 
will be President Johnson and the yea-say- 
ing Congressmen, any who have the gall to 
vote yes on 1 more cent of taxation. I don't 
know what kind of a game the President and 
the Congress are playing, but it looks to me 
like Russian roulette with all but one cham- 
ber in the revolver loaded, You are voting 
the majority of your taxpayers into the poor- 
house. You might call it a war on responsi- 
bility. Well, I think I might have made my- 
self clear on this score, and I shali wait for 
Congress to make itself loud and clear on 
the same score. 

Now, how are you going to reduce taxes 
and still fight a war? Well, I suppose any 
good housewife can give you the answer to 
that one. Our family has less than $7,000 a 
year to raise a family of five on. And we 
can’t Just go appropriate more anytime we 
see something we want but can’t afford, It 
is called making a choice. And there are 
times when we must choose to leave some- 
thing undone, something as essential as fill- 
ings for rotting teeth, because the money 
just isn’t there. Our own good family doc- 
tor, who undercharges us if anything, is 
going unpaid right now while we pay about 
$23 a month in social security so someone 
else can supposedly get free medical service, 
But only a few of those $23 will ever reach 
a doctor. The rest will be used up in ad- 
ministration costs and graft. So, anyhow, 
what Congress can and must do is start trim- 
ming away all frills like the space program, 
the war on poverty, trips to Vietnam and 
other places by Members of Congress, Con- 
gressmen could start by taking a cut in 
salary. Certainly, justification can be found 
for all of these expenditures, just as we can 
find plenty of justification for our buying 


at his desk, going over battle plans with his war in Vietnam. He is concerned over a car that runs, new shoes for our kinder- 
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gartner, a badly needed new suit for my 
husband. But the money is not there. (The 
school lunch program has got to stay, 
though—removal of that program will hurt 
the children most of all; medicare is far less 
essential than that is.) 

The second issue is that of pornography. 
While taxes are draining this Nation's 
strength and initiative, the flood of filth is 
doing the same to the Nation's moral fiber. 
Help had better come on this score soon. If 
need be, let us have a constitutional amend- 
ment with teeth in it. The question to be 
asked on this issue is whether the right of 
irresponsible and misled people to print, dis- 
tribute, and read filth supercedes the right 
of women and children to walk out unmo- 
lested and for the sanctity of our homes to 
be held inviolate. To which segment of our 
society is the Government responsible: the 
perverts and sadists or the innocent? 
Which? 

The third issue is Vietnam. My husband 
and I wholeheartedly support our being 
there, as long as freedom is the end result. 
Not a truce, not a coalition government. But 
let's quit wavering. I believe that the chief 
reason several governments have deposed 
pro-Communist leaders of late is our taking 
a position against the spread of the Com- 
munist cancer in Vietnam. It has nothing 
to do with phony prestige in the space race, 
or it would have happened long ago. But— 
and this is a big “but’—let’s get down to 
business there. Are some men going into 
battle in tennis shoes in Vietnam in areas 
where the Cong have covered the ground 
with spikes? Are hundreds of British and 
other allied ships trading with Hanoi? If 
so, why? Shouldn’t we insist that it stop, 
now? And if they refuse, shouldn't we mine 
the ports of North Vietnam? Shouldn't we 
threaten to break diplomatic relations with 
nations who are supplying our enemies? If 
every measure necessary to a speedy and 
complete victory there is not taken soon, I 
think we should turn from exploration of 
outer space to the study of the space be- 
tween the ears of the men responsible for 
our policy over there. 

I realize the tone of this letter is one of 
anger. The anger is not directed at you per- 
sonally, Mr. Burton, because I feel that you 
probably concur In what I have said. But 
I would like some action taken on these 
problems by you and anyone you can per- 
suade to join you—not just talk, but bills. 
I hope that doesn't seem to be asking too 
much—in light of all our Government has 
been asking of us, I don’t think It is. 

I might add that my husband and I are 
both people who take action on our con- 
yvictions. We rang doorbells, made speeches, 
and made phone calls, wrote letters—gen- 
erally stuck our necks way out—for the can- 
didates we believed in during the last na- 
tional election. We will do the same again. 

Sincerely, 


Bigger Farm Exports Through Govern- 
ment-Industry Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


f OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
big changes in American agriculture is 
the active new role of our farmers in 
export markets. 

We have sold our farm products to the 
world for many, many years—cotton, 
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grains, tobacco, fruits, mainly. But this 
selling has not always been done in a 
determined and organized manner. 
What our own people could not eat, wear, 
or otherwise use, we offered to the world 
market. Under this rather relaxed ap- 
proach, our agricultural exports were 
worthwhile but never reached the ex- 
tremely high volume and high value that 
we have attained during these 1960's. 

Today we have an aggressive agricul- 
tural export program in operation that 
reaches throughout the free world. It 
is a program with a wide home front 
for it is backed up by American agricul- 
ture, American business, and American 
government, both Federal and State. It 
recognizes that dollars earned abroad are 
as important as dollars earned at home. 
And it is getting things done. Our agri- 
cultural exports this fiscal year will total 
$6.5 billion or more, by far the largest 
in our history, a gain of 45 percent in 
just 5 years. At least $4.8 billion of these 
exports will be commercial sales that 
bring back dollars to the United States. 

Today, for the first time, we have an 
export promotion program that rivals 
that of the other countries that compete 
with us in the world market. The Danes 
have long been known for their exports 
of bacon and eggs; the Dutch, cheese; 
New Zealand, butter; Australia, wool; 
Brazil, coffee; and so forth. For years 
they have successfully placed their prod- 
ucts before consumers through world- 
wide advertising and promotion cam- 
paigns. Now we are doing this too, and 
doing it well as our climbing export 
statistics show. 

One of the chief vehicles being used in 
this campaign is the foreign market de- 
velopment program sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and carried 
out by private business and agricultural 
organizations through joint Govern- 
ment-industry financing. 

This program was authorized when 
section 104(a) of Public Law 480 placed 
market development first among the uses 
to be made of foreign currency acquired 
in exchange for surplus agricultural 
commodities. Congress has since gone 
further and specified that not less than 
5 percent of these currencies be reserved 
for market development and that at least 
2 percent of them must be convertible 
into hard currencies for use in countries 
where the best dollar markets lie. 

In the past few years, this program has 
risen to a peak of accomplishment, 

It now involves some 45 private trade 
associations, working in 70 countries, op- 
erating about 50 overseas offices, and 
contributing nearly $6 million a year in 
the form of cash and supervisory services. 

Most of these associations are nation- 
wide in scope and are organized on a 
commodity basis. Many were formed 
specificially to take part in this program. 
They do no actual trading; their job is 
to do promotional work on behalf of their 
members, who may be producers, proces- 
sors, traders, or in some cases, all three. 

This has proved to be a highly effective 
combination of public and private tal- 
ents. It has been a major factor in mak- 
ing Japan our No. 1 agricultural custom- 
er and developing soybeans, feed grains, 
and wheat into billion dollar a year ex- 
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port commodities. It has been respon- 
sible for specific export. achievements, 
such as the introduction of U.S. rice into 
Western Europe and South Africa; the 
introduction of U.S. frozen poultry into 
Germany, Italy, and other countries; the 
promotion of soybean oil in Spain, now 
our leading cash customer for that prod- 
uct; the use of U.S. turkey to supplement 
scarce veal supplies in Italy; the develop- 
ment of a quality emblem for U.S. export 
poultry? a sharp rise in exports of U.S. 
dairy breeding cattle; and many others, 

It is a fine example of what can be 
accomplished when government and in- 
dustry pull together to achieve a common 
goal. 


Vested Interests in Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is irrefutable evidence of the massive and 
costly failure of the mislabeled war on 
poverty. The Chicago Tribune, in a 
timely, practical editorial on Saturday, 
April 16, pointed out some of the obvious 
questionable and costly developments 
in this area. 

VESTED INTERESTS IN POVERTY 


The politically pleasing thing often back- 
fires. So Sargent Shriver, commander of the 
“war on poverty,” learned to his chagrin at 
a Washington “poor people's convention” 
Thursday. Mr. Shriver was shouted down 
in his attempt at a speech and the meeting 
of what was called the People’s Crusade 
Against Poverty disintegrated in anger and 
chaos, 

The dissidents’ complaint was that huge 
wads of Federal money, taken from produc- 
tive taxpayers, was not filtering down to the 
poor. A woman from the Watts district of 
Los Angeles, where Negro rioters last August 
looted and burned for 6 days, causing 35 
deaths and $200 million in property damage, 
assailed Shriver bitterly. 

“When all this poverty money is spent,” 
she cried, “the rich man is going to be richer 
and I'm still going to be receiving a welfare 
check.“ A Washington settlement worker 
demanded, Tell us where the poor are being 
helped.” 

Other disgrunted elements had their say. 
A delegation of Mississippi “freedom Demo- 
crats” was on hand to assert its claims to 
party control in the State. The war in Viet- 
nam was denounced by a Chicago dropout 
from the public schools who said it was un- 
fair; for “young black men to go to war and 
fight for something they’ve never had.“ 

The Johnson administration embarked on 
the poverty war as a means of political ex- 
pioitation of inchoate resentments. The 
program was initiated in the fiscal year 1965 
with an appropriation of 793 million, but 
only 211 million could be spent. The appro- 
priation for the current year is 1 billion 434 
million, of which 1 billion 210 million is 
expected to be spent. Appropriations re- 
quested for the coming fiscal year are 1% 
billion, Projections are that appropriations 
will rise to 3.4 billion in 1970. 

As in all such ventures, bureaucracies are 
soon created and vested interests material- 
ize. Shriver's own bureaucracy has the high- 
est proportion of administrators 
more than $19,000 a year than any depart- 
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ment of Government. The Chicago opera- 
tion already is consuming almost 49 percent 
of its funds in salaries. 

Along with these political hierarchies there 
exist parallel bureaucracies of professional 
civil rights militants professing to “repre- 
sent“ and speak for” minorities in the cities 
and States. These composed a large percent- 
age of Shriver's Washington congress of 1,000 
delegates, The assumption of these people 
is that, inasmuch as the Federal Government 
has declared itself responsible for allevlat- 
ing the economic status of those who lag 
behind, the returns should be more appre- 
clable and more tempting. 

Thus the lady from Watts declares herself 
dissatisfied with collecting the same old wel- 
fare check. She apparently expects the tax- 
payers to do much more handsomely by her. 
If the poverty money is around, why isn’t 
she getting a bigger cut of it? 

The attitude suggests what is basically 
wrong with the Johnson administration's 
“war.” It doesn't encourage incentives, self- 
help, or a search for employment, It runs 
on the assumption that those who are poor 
now will always be poor, and the only thing 
that can be done is to place them on a better 
dole. 

So the problem will never be licked, Like 
foreign aid, the poverty war, once the poli- 
ticlans have embarked upon it, will be never 
ending and it will satisfy no one. A lot of 
foreign nations on American handouts are 
envious of those which get a bigger slice. 
So it will be with the war on poverty. Its 
principal products will be self-pity and 
bellyaching. 


We Want To Pay Our Own Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. Speaker, today in 
Massachusetts we mark Patriots’ Day— 
the commemoration of the events that 
marked the opening of our War of In- 
dependence in 1775. Underlying the 
pomp and pageantry of this day are the 
concepts and principles that ennobled 
the men who took up arms in defense of 
liberty. 

A little known story about the Con- 
cord Minutemen in 1775 recently came to 
light. The clandestine Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1774 voted to have the 
rosters of the militia companies sub- 
mitted so that the men could be paid for 
their time. The Concord list was never 
sSubmitted—the members of the militia 
were determined to pay for the defense 
of their own homes, 

The moral of this story has relevance 
today when, as a recent editorial in the 
Lowell Sun pointed out: e 

Too many Americans today rely on others 
* * * to provide what to the minutemen of 
1775 would have seemed unbearable. 


This editorial, which appeared on 
April 3, captures the spirit of Patriots’ 
Day and I include it in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

We Want To Par Our Own War 

On April 19, 1775, a small group of farm- 

ers, artisans, and merchants assembled at 
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the top of Buttricks' hill in Concord, Mass., 
and looked down at the British patrol assem- 
bled at the Old North Bridge, > 

One wonders at the thoughts which went 
through the minds of these “minutemen,” 
Although there had been blood shed at Lex- 
ington earlier in the morning, there was no 
knowledge of this fact then available to 
the men assembled on the heights. 

They could as easily have stayed there and 
watched as the British soldiers ransacked 
the town and departed for Boston, without 
firing a shot or putting themselves in 
jeopardy. 

The spark that made up their minds was 
the sight of smoke rising from the town 
below. 

Someone asked, “Will we let them burn 
our homes?” 

Actually, the smoke was from piles of 
burning stores and equipment, taken from 
homes by the British and heaped in the 
street in Concord Center,.then put to the 
torch. 

But it was to protect their homes that 
the minutemen left their safe retreat on 
the hillside, and marched down to do battle. 

These men were not heroes. They were 
common people who, until that day, had 
gone about their ordered lives without much 
thought to anything other than earning their 
daily bread. Circumstances forced this bat- 
tle upon them, and as these men of Concord 
wound down the hillside and crossed the 
causeway leading to the bridge, they marched 
into immortality. 

One hundred and ninety-one years have 
passed since that fateful beginning of Amer- 
ican democracy. Much water has passed 
under the Concord Bridge. However, the 
philosophy of life and freedom expressed so 

well by those minutemen of 1775, is still an 
“ideal we would do well to emulate. 

Recently, when the Concord minutemen 
of modern times were trying to amass in- 
formation on their ancestors of 1775, they 
were astounded to find that rosters of the 
Concord minutemen companies which 
fought at the bridge could not be found 
anywhere. 

The last stop was the State archives in 
Boston, where a startling fact was learned. 

It seems that the clandestine legislature 
of the Massachusetts Bay colonies, meeting 
in Concord in 1774, voted that each com- 
munity should establish, in addition to its 
militia units, a company of men who should 
be ready to do battle on a minute's notice, 
in case of any trouble with the British troops. 

The separate companies were formed 
mainly because the legislators could not be 
certain, if trouble came, that all members 
of the militia companies would support the 
colonists’ cause, or if some of them might 
not remain loyal to the Crown. 

In effect, when the trouble did start, the 
militia joined the fray virtually intact. 

The point is, however, that the legislature 
agreed that rosters of the minute companies 
should be submitted so that the men could 
be paid for their drill time. 

The rosters of the Concord men, it was 
found, were not so submitted because the 
Concord men agreed they would pay their 
own way. They would accept no money for 
protecting their own homes. 

This was a foundation they left for future 
generations, a philosophy which should be 
as true today as it was then. 

Too many Americans today rely on others, 
thelr city, State, and Federal Governments 
in particular, to provide what to the minute- 
men of 1775 would have seemed unbearable. 

It was this dependence upon one's own 
initiative and ability that founded this 
country and made it great. It is the loss of 
this philosophy which is the 
strength from this Nation today and weak- 
ening its greatness. 
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Youth and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to have as a constituent in my 
Minneapolis district a wise and com- 
passionate woman named Dr. Gisela- 
Konopka. Dr. Konopka is a professor 
of social work at the University of Min- 
nesota. Her academic credentials are 
impeccable. But her wisdom and ex- 
perience go far beyond the academic 
world and far beyond the university she 
has served so well since 1947. 

Dr. Konopka was born in Germany. 
She was a young woman when the Nazis 
took over. With great bravery, she re- 
sisted the Nazis. She saw with her own 
eyes the erosion of basic freedoms that 
we take for granted in the United States. 
In 1941 she fied Europe for this country, 
and in 1944 she became a citizen. 

Continuing the education that she had 
started in Germany, Dr. Konopka earned 
her master’s degree at the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1943 and her doctorate at 
Columbia University in 1957. 

Among her international academic ac- 
complishments—and they have helped 
win her a place in Who's Who! —she 
has been a lecturer or consultant in 
Germany, Holland, Canada, Puerto Rico, 
the West Indies, Israel, Italy, and Greece. 
Several of her books have been trans- 
lated into Japanese, German, Italian, 
and Dutch. 

In recognition of this distinguished 
career, the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Social Work named Dr. 
Konopka its outstanding alumna in 1960. 
In 1963-64 she served as president of the 
American Associatioin of Orthopsychi- 
atry. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier this month Dr. 
Konopka presented an eloquent paper on 
“Youth and Freedom” at the Minnesota 
Governor's Conference on Children and 
Youth. Her eloquence was forged in the 
fire of personal experience. The paper 
contains a valuable message for all of us. 
For that reason I submit it for the 
RECORD: 


YOUTH AND FREEDOM 


An angry face looked at me across a table 
during a discussion a few years ago in Berlin. 
“You talk about freedom, What is it? It is 
just an empty word. It is not some 
tangible. People need food—not all that talk 
about freedom.” Yes, people do need bread, 
the basis for life, and a hungry person can- 
not think well—but is freedom really an 
empty word? You hardly appreciate it when 
it is there—it is something like the air we 
breathe. We take it for granted, but when 
it is cut off, we choke. This went through 
my mind when those words were spoken. I 
decided to share with the angry cynic two ex- 
periences when freedom was taken away, and 
I will also share them with you. 

It was a cold winter night, about 30 years 
ago, when the Nazis were in power in Ger- 
many. The bell rang at 2 a.m. in my apart- 
ment, and I knew it was the Gestapo. When 
the landlady opened the door, the heavy boots 
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came quickly. The three young Gestapo men 
shouted insults at me and made me get out 
of bed in front of them, watching with their 
greedy, cruel eyes while I got dressed. They 
ransacked the little room. They ripped apart 
the clothing to see if anything was hidden 
in it, My beloved books were thrown on the 
floor and the covers torn off. When I asked 
what this was all about, the answer was deri- 
sive laughter. Finally, I was dressed. One 
of the Gestapo men said, “Get you coat, you 
are going with us.” I begged to be allowed 
to write a little note to my mother, who was 
alone in another city, but they laughed and 
refused. 

Many things happened that night, includ- 
ing being put in a wooden contraption like 
a standing coffin—no windows, completely 
dark, and locked. After a night of questions 
and threats, after hearing others being 
beaten and chained, I was left in this locked 
box in a tortuous position. I felt cut off 
from every human contact. There were 
others who had been brought in and went 
through the same. What was our crime? 
We had met with others to think through the 
rise of the Nazis, we had dared to get to- 
gether. Think of this while you sit here to- 
gether, several hundred people, youth and 
adult together, allowed to meet freely, to ex- 
change ideas, to speak up, to agree or dissent. 
I consider this freedom one of the most pre- 
cious rights which must not be lost. 

And now to-the second experience, which 
I want to share with you because it involved 
directly a young person. It occurred before 
I was arrested. A 16-year-old girl, the 
daughter of a friend of mine, came to see 
me late one evening. Her face was swollen 
from tears, her hands trembled. * 
watched,” she said, “nobody followed me 
here. I had to come. You must tell me 
what to do. Today in school I refused to 
say, ‘Heil Hitler,“ (Hail Hitler) because I 
don't think one should say ‘Hail’ to any 
human being. The teacher made me pass by 
his desk over and over, at least a hundred 
times, if not more, trying to force me to say 
those words. I didn't do it, but I finally 
broke down. He laughed at me and pointed 
me out to the whole class and threatened to 
have my parents arrested the next time. 
What can I do?“ The hideous responsibility 
for the life and death of her family was 
placed upon a 16-year-old just because she 
wanted to follow her conscience. 

Only if you really feel what absence of 
freedom does, do you begin to understand 
what a precious gift it is. You realize then, 
that the Bill of Rights, the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States, incorporates a great ideal and a great 
responsibility. Since most of you have grown 
up with it, have read it in school, it often 
has little meaning to you—it is just words. 
Now—with these two pictures in mind, listen 
to only two articles and feel the elation that 
I felt when I became conscious of the laws 
of this country. Here they are: 

“Article I. Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the government for 
a redress of grievances. 

“Article IV. The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no War- 
rants shall issue, but upon probable cause, 
supported by Oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized.” 

By knowing, by really understanding those 
Tights, you may be able to answer the harsh 
challenger who considers freedom unim- 
portant. 

How do freedoms get lost? How was it 
possible that something like Nazi Germany 
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and the many other forms of dictatorships 
were accepted and still are accepted? Those 
who followed such attitudes as were exempli- 
fied in nazism did not always want the ex- 
cess, the cruelty. Some let it happen simply 
because freedom had no personal value to 
them. Their life could continue in easy com- 
fort. What should they care about others? 
It is easy to close one's eyes and to dull one's 
conscience. An acquaintance of mine was 
the director of a large youth hostelling sys- 
tem in Germany. He abhorred what the 
Nazis stood for—yet he had a well-paying job 
and a nice family. First, he felt he could 
not expose his family to sanctions. Then he 
began to rationalize the deceit: “The Nazis 
are not really so bad.” He did not want to 
hear about atrocities. He denied them. 
More and more, he began to defend the Nazi 
ideology. First, he felt uncomfortable, but 
then he got used to his now increasingly 
dulled conscience. He began to do what 
others did too. He divided people into 
classes: those who deserved freedom, and 
those who did not deserve it. Let us remem- 
ber that some of us also do this today and 
in this country. 

Some deny people freedom and thus violate 
their inherent dignity. They think of them, 
and treat them, as inferior because of race 
or economic circumstances. I think here 
not only of the serious violation of human 
rights of some of our minority groups. We 
must also remind ourselves of our attitudes 
and treatment of people who are financially 
dependent, like those on relief, and especi- 
ally of those who are the most dependent—of 
those in our institutions: The dependent, 
and unhappy children and youth, the men 
and women in our prisons, the mentally de- 
ficient, and the mentally ill. Do we really 
consider them as worthy human beings, or 
do they become second rate creatures to us? 
Do all of us heed Abraham Lincoln’s warn- 
ing? “When you begin qualifying freedom, 
watch out for the consequences to you.“ 

With the loss of freedom in public life, 
fear becomes a major force. Fear prevents 
people from expressing their opinions; it 
breeds suspicion and breaks down their rela- 
tionships with one another. And this, again, 
blocks any acquisition of knowledge, because 
knowledge may be dangerous. Knowledge 
may wake the sleeping conscience. Fear lulls 
the conscience. It prevents human being 
from seeing those things which are uncom- 
fortable and which might demand action 
from them. This is a constant danger, even 
in a society which basically tries to safe- 
guard liberties. I think, for instance, of the 
strong separation we find today in housing 
along racial and economic lines. 

If the sons and daughters of professional 
people grow up without ever really getting 
to know sons and daughters of working men, 
or ADC mothers; if the Caucasian youngster 
never plays with the child of another race, his 
conscience about the need for change in 
the lives of others may become dulled and 
he may easily push away any unpleasant 
responsibility, With this sleepy comfort 
comes an oblivion to any threat to a free 
society. 

People sometimes think that they will 

ize tryanny easily, that they always 
know when freedom is taken away from 
them. It comes from an unreal picture of 
the rise of dictatorships fostered by movies 
and fiction. We must know that the dictator 
rarely plays the game with his cards on the 
table, he rarely uses repressive measures im- 
mediately. He moves in with the deceiving 
melody of promises, generalities, and cliches, 
He talks of ideals which sound like those 
of a free country. He speaks of patriotism, 
sacrifice, nation. 

Yet he can be ed; Let me illus- 
trate: He does not allow rational thinking or 
dissent. He accomplishes this by exhorta- 
tion, by the hoop-la of mass rallies, and, 
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especially, by making anyone who thinks dif- 
ferently feel that he is bad,“ not just some- 
body with a different opinion. The terror 
and the actual intimidation usually come 
later. 

He finds some scapegoat against whom he 
turns those he wants to follow him, like 


“the Jews,“ or “the Catholics,” or the 
Negro,” or “the capitalist.” 
He comes asa d One of the 


great tasks of people in a free country is to 
learn, first, to weigh arguments, to get the 
facts on all issues, and then to make judg- 
ments, and second, to refuse to follow decep- 
tive arguments and facile, generalized slo- 
gans. We want enthusiasm in our youth 
for the basic value system of our country. 
But we can achieve this only if we, adults 
and young people together, constantly and 
rationally examine this system and the new 
ideas and thoughts which inexorably flood 
in upon us. Only then can we honestly re- 
dedicate ourselves and work to improve what 
needs change. No one nation, people or race, 
has the true“ and perfect“ way of life. 
There is no perfect“ country or perfect“ 
nation. This Nation, for instance, has some 
extraordinary achievements, and it certainly 
has, also, its dark corners and its unfinished 
business. One of its great accomplishments 
is its unity in spite of the wide variety of 
nationality background and religious belief 
in its population. 

The struggle for integration among all 
these diverse groups has been an important 
part of the history of this country, Unity— 
and respect for differences were not easily 
achieved—and it is not perfect yet. You may 
remember that not so long ago it was still a 
question whether a Catholic could be the 
President of the United States. 

Freedom of expression of thought, and 
courageous responsibility In the use of this 
freedom, has helped to diminish such preju- 
dices. 

Yet, the problem of total acceptance of 
every human being as of equal worth in our 
country is by no means solyed. The pream- 
ble of the Constitution was written almost 
200 years ago. It included as a goal for this 
country, “to secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” We know 
that the American Negro and the American 
Indian have not yet reaped the “blessings of 
liberty.” While we can be proud of many 
achievements and the efforts made to secure 
them, we must continue to use the privilege 
of our freedom to achieve liberty for all—all 
of us together, young and old, and all racial 
groups together, not one against another. 

Until now, I have spoken about freedom 
and responsibility in public life. I want to 
say a few words about the use of freedom in 
our own personal life. They are both closely 
related. I am glad that I can speak today 
to adults and young people, to boys and 
girls who, in some capacity, will carry the 
heavy responsibility for the raising of a new 
generation. We must all remember that it is 
in childhood that the human being develops 
very important attitudes. If we can help 
a child to grow up with trust in the adult, 
and yet help this child to learn that it is 
important to question his own and other 
people’s thinking, we will raise truly free 
human beings, People who simply throw 
overboard all traditions and values because 
they have to rebel are not really free. Those 
who conform only, may be less trouble for 
the older generation, but they are not free 
either. If we can raise children who keep 
alive a spirit of inquiry, the wondrous, “Why,” 
which the young child asks so often, we will 
have a new, alive, and creative generation. 
To you young people with us today I would 
like to say: you are at the age where you 
may either angrily rebel or meekly conform. 
A day like today may help you to accept the 
beautiful freedom of being an individual, 
and yet being responsible to and for others. 
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This may go deeply into your personal life, 
Your freedom today includes the privilege 
and the task of making many and difficult 
choices: the need to decide on a career; the 
decision about political action for both girls 
and boys; the choice of marriage partners 
and friends. Some adults regret the free- 
dom our young people have to get together 
easily; to go to school together, to have par- 
ties together. They would like to return to 
the “good old days,” when the girl stayed at 
home until she was ready for marriage. I 
think, again, that all of us should accept this 
newly won freedom of women, and of inter- 
action between boys and giris, as part of our 
maturing as a free society. It will bring a 
great enrichment of life to all of us if this 
Treedom is accepted, like ali others, as both 
opportunity and a responsibility. Freedom 
always makes harder demands than does a 
social condition with outside rigid limita- 
tions. When young people were sharply 
separated and had to follow only someone 
else's precept in everything, including their 
personal conduct, little responsibility was 
demanded of them. Now, this new freedom 
demands that they take responsibility for 
what they do, including the difficult task of 
handling the strong emotions which rise in 
adolescence. Adults can and should help, 
but the young person will have to learn to 
make relationships between boys and girls 
part of his conscious philosophy of life—a 
philosophy which includes concern for an- 
other human being. Freedom of the indi- 
vidual does not mean that one simply can 
be driven, can follow one’s own instincts. 
It does mean considered concern for each 
partner's feelings, for each one's goals in life. 

The other side of the coin of freedom, then, 
is, inevitably, responsibility. Responsibility, 
whether in public or in personal life, always 
means that one has to make choices. And 
choices need to be made rationally, not just 
because of what one happens to want. 
“Making choices" is not a thoughtless guess- 
ing game. But we understand that mistakes 
will be made. The human being has to 
make mistakes to learn. Only the righteous 
and the fanatic believe that there is only 
one answer to problems, and everybody 
must know it. Only the bigot believes that 
one never makes mistakes, nor should one 
make mistakes. Eleanor Roosevelt once 
said: 

“The tragedy of our times is that our 
young people are being taught that they 
must never make a mistake—that to make a 
mistake is unforgivable. All great men 
have made mistakes. If you are afraid of 
making a mistake, then it means you will 
stop functioning.” 

Errors are part of learning. We have to 
stop castigating ourselves for making mis- 
takes, and we must especially stop looking 
down on others when they make mistakes. 
The young person who always does “the 
right thing“ may not be, always, the one 
who makes the greatest contribution to our 
society. All any of us can do is to be aware 
of the importance of making choices, and 
try to make them as thoughtfully and intel- 
ligently as we can. A free individual is not 
a rigid, but a disciplined person. And I 
meann here by “discipline,” not the negation 
of warmth, but a head which works together 
with a passionate heart. 

A free government, then, is not a harsh 
one, but it is a bard form of government. 
Such government depends on each one of 
its citizens. It can provide freedom only if 
each shoulders responsibility, par- 
ticipates, and finds the courage to speak up. 
A free society can never allow us to be com- 
placent. It means for each one of us to 
“stick our necks out,” and to stand up for 
our convictions. And there will not always 
be a hero’s reward for this. It frequently 
includes defeat and almost always deep hurt 
and loneliness. 

Yet this kind of society also rewards us 
With some of the greatest satisfactions: an 
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opportunity to develop what we think we 
can be, and an opportunity to contribute to 
our Nation, and perhaps the world, in a truly 
significant way, as a person with dignity. I 
think that one of our problems today is that 
youth often feels that this kind of significant 
participation is not sufficiently allowed, that 
the prolongation of education and the Na- 
tion's prosperity have somehow robbed them 
of their standing as valuable members of our 
society. A very conscious effort has to be 
made by adults and youth together to ac- 
cept each other as equal partners in the 
building of society. Prosperity has not 
solved all our problems: longer education 
need not spell total dependency. Here, again, 
I plead for a moving away from mutual re- 
crimination, from pitting “generation against 
generation” from the emotional stereotyped 
shouting, and for a move into acceptance of 
common tasks with respect for possible dif- 
ferences of opinion and the capacity for ra- 
tional thinking and eventual action. On 
almost any issue in our country and in the 
world, adults and young people could get to- 
gether in small discussion groups, try to 
ferret out, through cooperative effort, the 
often obscure and not easily to be found 
facts, set them down and determine how 
they should be evaluated. I certainly do not 
think that this will always give an inte- 
grated result. I am equally sure, though, 
that the lines will not be drawn, always one 
generation against another. The differences 
will be, not the results of the spouting of 
emotional demagogs, but of people who use 
their liberty to think. 

Once more, I am turning predominantly to 
the young people among us, but I hope all 
of us will hear it too: 

Your tie with freedom cannot be the 
promise of constant happiness, Your tie 
with freedom can give the promise of inner 
dignity. 

Your tie with freedom makes you, as young 
people, a significant part of the total society, 
You are not bystanders, and you do not have 
to wait in the wings until you are finally 
called upon to act. You can do it now. 
There is knowledge to gain and there are 
values to form through honest thinking and 
discussions, There are tangible community 
services to perform. 

Your tie with freedom asks for courage to 
raise thoughtful questions but not follow a 
demogog or a mob. 

Your tie with freedom demands an alert 
conscience, which makes you part of the 
struggle for better human relations. 

Your tie with freedom demands of you a 
wide and open look into the world, as well 
as responsibility for your own community. 

The words over the Supreme Court Build- 
ing in Washington say, “The price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance. 

“Eternal means that it will never end. 
Every generation will have to continue this 
vigilance; your turn is now. Freedom is not 
a gift—it is an exhilerating task. Take it— 
with both hands. 


L.B.J.: The Great Pitchman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rercord, I wish to insert an editorial 
which appeared in the April 15 edition of 
the Plattsburgh Press-Republican news- 
paper, Plattsburgh, N.Y. I believe the 
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editorial reflects the feeling of many of 
the people I had an apportunity to speak 
with over the Easter recess and I am 
pleased to call it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

The editorial should be of interest to 
anyone who filed an income tax return on 
or before April 15. It also concerns the 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who 
are living on fixed incomes and pensions. 
Every day that passes the elderly find 
something else they cannot afford; some- 
thing else they have to do without due to 
the rising tide of inflation and the spend- 
and-spend policies of this administration, 

The Great Society programs are pro- 
ceeding at great speed, spending for the 
Vietnamese war increases daily, and no- 
where is there an attempt to cut 
spending. It is my hope that the people 
of this country will take note of our cur- 
rent dilemma so clearly outlined in the 
following editorial and decide to do some- 
thing about our predictament before it is 
too late. 

The editorial follows: 

The Great Pitchman—LBJ—aims his 
spiel at the voter with all the confidence of 
the old medicine-man selling snake-oil, 

LB.J. hopes to sway the voter Into auto- 
matically returning a heavily Democrat Party 
majority to Congress in the November 
elections, 

So he wants butter and guns—and more 
milk for the Hottentots, too. But less milk 
for our school kids. He's got more plans for 
extending his Great Society welfare state 
from the cradle to the grave than his idol and 
mentor, Franklin D. Roosevelt, ever thought 
of. And he seems to want to include the 
whole world. 

The one thing he doesn't want is for the 
voter to begin thinking about where all the 
money is coming from. With inflation taking 
more money out of everybody’s pocket and 
Vietnam war costs soaring skyhigh, President 
Johnson seeks to dazzle the voter with grand 

about the Utopia to come. 

But while we wait for it, let's take a hard 
look at some of his double-talk. 

He promises economy, but the Federal pay- 
roll is higher than ever. And more and more 
people are added weekly. 

He wants billions for the Vietnam war but 
the so-called poverty fighters at home draw 
high salaries to shuffle papers in fancy offices. 

The antipoverty fight is continuing as it 
started—high officials kicked it off with $10 
steaks at a fancy hotel but the poor weren't 
invited. 

The antipoverty fight is providing lush 
pickings for many. High-salaried officials 
and employes get more than older and larger 
US. agencies. About half—1,006 out of 
2,350—in the Washington headquarters and 
branch offices of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity get more than $10,000. Twenty- 
four top top antipoverty fighters get more 
than the $23,268 base pay of General West- 
moreland in Vietnam. Six get $26,000—Di- 
rector Sargent Shriver gets #30,000—18 get 
more than $25,000; 54 get more than $19,600 
and 521 get upwards of $14,680. This is an 
antipoverty fight, all right, for bureaucrats 
and political henchmen. 

He encourages business to cut back capital 
investments while alloting millions for fine 
feeder highways for mules in Appalachia. - 
He calls on the housewife to cut down on 
shopping but wants an across-the-board pay 
increase for Federal civilian workers adding 
millions to the already monstrous $100 
billion budget. 

He loudly touts the summer job program 
to help needy youths but a lot of these jobs 
at $1.25 to $2.29 an hour, will be filled by 
political pull, particularly of friends of Con- 
gtessmen, Last year, Senator HIRAM FONG, 
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a Hawaii millionaire, helped his son and 
niece get $2.29 an hour jobs in the postal 
service, More than 3,380 summer jobs “for 
the needy” were filled by political patronage 
in the Post Office Department. And a lot 
of young people who really needed jobs 
couldn’t get in the group. 

Johnson's considering a tax increase to 
fight inflation but the Federal Government is 
easing restrictions on certain promotions 
which will permit agencies to install about 
7,000 workers in jobs from $14,000 to $20,000. 
In January, the Federal payroll was more 
than $1 billion a month. And don’t think for 
a minute it isn’t going up, up, up. In 
fiscal 1965, it was $11.5 billion, in fiscal 1966 
it was $13 billion, in fiscal 1967, it'll be $14.1 
billion, 

President Johnson wants the housewife to 
buy oleo instead of butter. Most have for 
some time as the cost of food has skyrocketed 
for months. But the people on welfare eat 
butter. Hens’ aggs are about as valuable as 
gold nuggets—and just about as scarce on the 
breakfast table. Families with Incomes of 
$7,472 are now spending about $150 more for 
food than they did last year at this time. In 
Clinton County alone last year, inflation cost 
consumers about $3 million. Some of this 
was balanced by higher incomes but in many, 
many cases it was not. People here feel the 
pinch—and deeply. 

His proposal for an expanded multibillion 
food-for-freedom program opens the door for 
selling and giving away surplus commodities 
to Communist countries, including Red 
China. There is no restriction even on that. 
Under this proposal, U.S. farm surpluses 
could be sold or donated to any country 
in the world without regard to ideology, form 
of government or anything else. 

The tax bite is already sharper. Talk at 
the Federal level blows hot and cold with 
another increase probably just a few weeks 
away. 

Tax payments already up this year are 
social security levies on both workers and 
employers, excise taxes on new cars and 
phone calls. And larger withholding taxes 
beginning May 1 will shrink the paycheck 
even more as the Government tries to balance 
out the total bill. And don't forget that it 
gets your money before due and doesn’t pay 
you any interest either. 

President Johnson swept into office in a 
tremendous landslide that pulled heavy 
Democrat majorities into Congress on his 
coattails. He wants to keep the one-party 
government system in power. For it makes 
it so easy for him to get his vast spending 
programs through without effective debate or 
opposition. 

But this is a real danger to the country. 
He fosters an ask-and-receive attitude that 
puts our whole fiscal system in danger, and 
keeps the taxpayer strapped. 

It leads to a spend-and-spend philosophy 
that bodes Ill for our country. For the Gov- 
ernment itself has come to be the biggest 
consumer in the country today, buying all 
kinds of goods and services in competition 
with the private citizen. Prices of every- 
thing skyrocket with little prospect of any 
decline unless the people take heed of what 
is going on. 

LBJ. with his political juggling and uto- 
pion doubletalk, will do his best to keep 
the voter unaware that confiscatory taxa- 
tion, inflation, and the Vietnam war are eat- 
ing away like an acid the money in his 
pocketbook: For L.B.J—the great pitch- 
7 ‘\an—wants to tax and tax and spend and 
dend and elect and elect. This works like 
a charm until the people wake up with a 
bare cupboard and realize they’ve been had. 

Snake oil never was a cure. Think about 
this today—black Friday—as you rush to 
beat the income tax deadline. 

President Johnson must drastically curb 
U.S. spending both at home and abroad be- 
fore everybody winds up broke. 
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Polish Freedom—World Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
statement of His Excellency, the Polish 
Prime Minister of the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile issued not long ago at 
London contained much food for thought 
for lovers of freedom. 

The pronouncement of this distin- 
guished freedom fighter and leader re- 
lated to the struggle for freedom of 
conscience and of spiritual values in 
Poland and the independence of that 
great nation. 

Consequently, it is to be deplored that 
the Communist satellite government in 
Poland is throwing roadblocks in the 
way of celebration of the 1,000th year of 
that great nation’s attachment and devo- 
tion to its Catholic faith. 

It was believed that the Ecumenical 
Council had produced much commend- 
able change and advancement in the 
relationship between various religions. 
It has brought much unity in places 
where heretofore there has been disunity. 
It has ushered in an era of good feeling, 
a tolerance and close friendship and col- 
laboration between various religious 
faiths that formerly stood more or less 
aloof from each other. 

It is really a pity that Communist na- 
tions, like satellite Poland, do not seem 
to be impressed by the need for bringing 
spiritual groups together. I suppose in 
the light of the deep Communist hos- 
tility to all religion, this is understand- 
able, but it is nevertheless deplorable 
that there should be those in the world 
in this enlightened day to challenge the 
right of man to his own religious tenets. 

Such an attitude and such conduct as 
the Communist satellite government of 
Poland is betraying, barring distin- 
guished church visitors from attending 
the 1000th year celebration, is a very 
tragic thing, a mockery of human values 
and a pathetic affirmation of the hatred 
and abhorrence of religion that is felt 
and practiced in Communist states. 

They resent statements in the press 
and in periodical magazines that God is 
dead. They hold He lives and will al- 
ways live. 


How can anything good come out of 
enmity to religion and belief in God? 
Literally, billions of people on the earth 
believe in some kind of God. Only 
Marxists Communists, satellite coun- 
tries and a relatively limited number of 
confirmed athiests, agnostics, and other 
religious skeptics in the world reject the 
love of and belief in God, and, of course, 
they are in a vast minority, even though 
their doctrines have been spread of late 
by communism, and some brands of 
Marxist socialism, and by skeptical ma- 
terialistic philosophers that are tied in 
with the Marxist materialistic concept of 
history, evolution, and the origin of the 
world and the universe. 
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It seemed kind of strange that people 
who profess the rather fragmented doc- 
trine of peaceful coexistence should have 
the temerity to deny very high person- 
ages from nations throughout the world 
of the access they would ordinarily have 
to attend the 1,000th year celebration of 
Polish allegiance to the Catholic faith. 

From every standpoint, such tactics 
are silly and deplorable, and are very 
damaging and injurious to peaceful co- 
existence among peoples, because they 
demonstrate that in their heart of hearts 
the Communists have nothing but ill 
will, and probably hatred for anything 
and anybody connected with religious 
belief. 

This being so, and the free world being 
largely composed of people attached to 
religious belief, the gulf between the two 
ways of life, that of Marxist communism 
and that of human freedom, is widened 
and the differences existing between 
them hardened and calcified. It is noted 
that American who feel that this kind 
of exclusionary practice is offensive to 
basic law, both international and munic- 
ipal and civil and must be flatly and vig- 
orously repudiated and condemned. 

In uttering such repudiation and con- 
demnation, I urge our State Department 
to exert its best efforts and good offices, 
for whatever they may mean these days, 
to Communists, not to bar out religious 
and other distinguished personages from 
the 1,000th year celebration, and not to 
put the damper of oppression and re- 
pression upon that great event. 

People who do not believe in God have 
the right to their beliefs, but they should 
not, as in this case, try to check, distort 
and suppress the beliefs of others. Such 
conduct is not only a disservice to ami- 
cable international relations but it is a 
serious reflection upon the good faith, 
the judgment, the commonsense and 
intelligence of those who perpetrate such 
a ghastly piece of mockery. 

All the rationalization of the Com- 
mee state could never conceal that 

act. 


CU’s “Astronaut Alumni” Impressive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Colorado has long been in the 
advance guard of America’s space pro- 
gram. In addition to the contributions 
of Colorado industry and Colorado edu- 
cation, Colorado people also are active 
leaders. Of the 19 new astronauts re- 
cently named by the U.S. space agency, 
4 are Colorado men—and 3 of those are 
graduates of the University of Colorado. 

The Boulder Daily Camera recently 
published an editorial on this subject. 
The editorial discusses Colorado’s role 
with quiet pride—pride in men and pride 
in a fine area of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I place the editorial in the Rxconp: 
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CU's “ASTRONAUT ALUMNI” IMPRESSIVE 


Colorado, Boulder, and the University of 
Colorado got another prideworthy boost last 
week, when the U.S. space agency named 19 
new astronauts. Four of them were Colo- 
rado men, three graduates of the university. 

The four—Vance D. Brand, Capt. Stuart 
A. Roosa, John L. Swigert, Jr, and Maj, 
Gerald P. Carr—bring the total of Colorado 
astronauts to six. Others were Gordon 
Cooper and Scott Carpenter. 

Three of the new men—Brand, Roosa, and 
Swigert—are CU graduates, and along with 
Scott Carpenter, they bring the number of 
CU astronauts to four. Carpenter is a na- 
tive of Boulder and attended the local 
schools. Swigert learned to fly at the Boulder 
Airport 15 years ago—back when it was little 
more than a landing field with an anti- 
quated wooden hangar. 

The fact that four astronauts are gradu- 
ates of the University of Colorado speaks 
well for the quality of CU’s programs and 
faculty. An old adage says you can judge 
a tree by the quality of its fruit. 

CU has turned out uncounted highly suc- 
cessful people and some have achieved fame. 
We doubt that any other school, however, 
can boast of having graduated four men 
later to be chosen for the highly exacting 
and rigorous job of astronauts, 


Memorial Wall to Martyred 6 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
afternoon, April 24, 1966, the day before 
the Chai—18th—anniversary of Israel 
Independence, Temple Beth Am of Los 
Angeles will dedicate its Memorial Wall 
to the Martyred 6 Million. 

The memorial wall is being erected 
in memory of the 6 million Jewish men, 
women, and children, blameless victims 
of Nazi barbarism and terrorism, who 
perished in the most sadistic ways the 
world has ever known. 

The memorial wall, designed and 
built by the renowned artist, Perli Pel- 
zig, expresses not merely a mosaic of 
many fragments of individual camps, 
but a picture of the concentration camp 
system as a whole. 

Both American and foreign digni- 
taries, such as former Presidents Tru- 
man and Eisenhower, and President Zal- 
man Shazar, of Israel, have agreed to 
serve as honorary chairmen of the dedi- 
cation of the memorial wall. 

This wall effectively and dramatically 
depicts the Hitler horror and will stand 
to remind us that 6 million innocent 
Jewish people perished. The memorial 
wall will stand to remind those of us 
who are today enjoying the precious 
fruits of life which are the same as the 
hopes and dreams of those who died, 
that we should never again allow such 
an act to occur. 

The memorial wall is a living monu- 
ment to those innocent people, and serves 
as a means not only to keep the memory 
of the 6 million alive for the Temple Beth 
Am Congregation, but it is hoped that 
the wall will be a constant reminder to 
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all mankind of this great martyrdom, 
and that universal freedom is our goal. 

I ask that the Members of the House of 
Representatives of the United States join 
with Mr. Nathan Shapell, president; 
Rabbi Jacob Pressman; the Congrega- 
tion of Temple Beth Am, and millions of 
people throughout the world in the dedi- 
cation of the Memorial Wall to the 
Martyred 6 Million—In Loving Tribute 
to the Memory of the 6 Million Martyrs— 
We Shall Not Forget.” 

Also, I would like to commend the 
following distinguished citizens of my 
community who serve on the dedication 
commission responsible for the erection 
of the memorial wall: 

Edward J. Colman, chairman; Al Berg, 
cochairman; Eli Rembaum, cochairman; 
Nathan Shapell, memorial wall chair- 
man; Samuel Weiss, dedication coordi- 
nator; Mrs. Edward J. Colman. 

Saul H. Curtis, Irving Dubin, Eliot B. 
Feldman, Esq., Philip D. Finkel, Eman- 
uel Fisch, Irving Footlik, Herbert Fried- 
man, Milton B. Goodman, Col. John 
Gottlieb, Joseph Harris. 

Meyer E. Hersch, George Konheim, 
Benton E. Krisher, David B. Kuris, M.D., 
Si Magness, Mrs. Nathan Shapell, Ben 
D. Silverstein, Mrs. Zola Tisherman, Max 
Webb, Louis Wolfe, Eugene Wyman. 


The Gold Berets of Maple Heights, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1966 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
tremendously proud of a group of young 
people at Maple Heights High School in 
the 23d District of Ohio which I 
represent. 

These are young Americans who give 
us confidence in the future and I only 
wish that the following article from the 
Maple Heights Press, an outstanding 
suburban newspaper in my district, 
could be made compulsory reading for the 
draft-card burners and pickets who have 
gained prominence in the national news 
media: 

GREEN Berets INSPIRE YOUTH SUPPORT: THE 
GOLD BERET 
(By Dan Brubeck) 

“Fighting soldiers from the sky * *.” 

So goes the first line of a runaway best 
selling record that is rapidly making the 
Special Forces of the U.S. Army—the men 
of the green berets—the most immortalized 
group of fighting men since the French 
Foreign Legion. The ballad, sung by Special 
Forces S. Sgt. Barry Saddler, has 
the imagination of a nation fighting a bloody 
jungle war against the Communist Vietcong. 

Admiration for the fighting men in South 
Vietnam—particularly the Green Berets— 
coupled with disgust over youthful demon- 
strators undermining troop morale has mo- 
tivated a group of Maple Heights young peo- 
ple to form the Gold Beret. 

The organization, started 3 weeks ago by 
17-year-old DeeDee Syntax, 5339 Cato Street, 
has expanded to 70 members and is still 


growing. 
The joint purpose of the Gold Berets— 
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taken from their bylaws—is: To be of serv- 
ice in a way to encourage our fighting men 
in their battle to free men and women op- 
pressed by hordes of Communist rule” and 
“To help refugees of wartorn Vietnam with 
some of the basic needs of life.” 

The outward indentification of members 
is a gold beret styled after the green berets 
worn by Special Forces. The berets will be 
worn to and from school, 

Prime projects assigned members will be 
to write letters to servicemen to boost morale 
and collect clothing for distribution by 
troops in South Vietnam. Many troop units 
have adopted“ orphanages, and, do their 
best to provide clothing and food to the 
children. 

In a definite switch from the usual, the 
Gold Berets plan no street demonstrations 
or parades commonly associated with activist 
groups. They support troops and people. 
Political support of administration policies 
is not the real intent. 

Said DeeDee, “We feel that our govern- 
ment has made a commitment and our young 
men are there to fulfill this commitment, 
We in turn feel we should be an encourag- 
ing factor in this cause.” Recently small 
groups of young people received much pub- 
licity wearing black armbands protesting 
the war in Vietnam. It was reaction to this 
and other protests that inspired DeeDee and 
like-minded teenagers from Maple Heights 
High School to organize. “The soldiers will 
think no one supports them and morale will 
go down.“ she explained. 

DeeDee herself writes to three servicemen 
so far and hopes to be writing to more soon. 

Gold was picked, she said, “because it 
signifies value,“ and she added, “we value 
our freedom and liberties endowed by our 
forefathers.” The men are fighting for these 
values, she feels. 

It is simple to become a Gold Beret. All 
that is necessary is to say the pledge of 
allegiance and further make the “Pledge of 
the Gold Beret: 

“I pledge my sincerity, allegiance and 
willingness to serve to my flag and my 
country, and to our organization, the Gold 
Beret, in full support of the Green Berets, in 
any way or manner; at any time in which I 
am needed to be of service for the expansion 
and the progression of our supreme goal: to 
be of service in any way we can to our fight- 
ing men in Vietnam and to those 
who need the things which they have lost— 
the basic needs of life. 

A Green Beret—an 8-year veteran of the 
Special Forces—is coming to speak to the 70- 
member organization. This is being co- 
ordinated by Sgt. Wells Collar, local Army 
recruiter. Sergeant Collar has been enthusi- 
astic about the Gold Beret. 

He told the Maple Heights Press that 
special forces camp at Fort Bragg, N.C. has 
inquired about them. 

Sergeant Collar was asked whether such 
efforts are appreciated by the troops. An 
unqualified yes“ was his answer. 


Parcel Post Rules Cut Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, because 
of certain size and rate regulations 
placed upon the parcel post service by 
law, this service now faces a crisis. 

To avoid this crisis, the Postmaster 
General is requesting legislation to 
change these regulations. 
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The following article, which appeared 
in the Indianapolis Star of March 10, 
1966, exemplifies the need for such leg- 
islation, 

For the information of-my colleagues, 
I would like to include it in the Recorp 
at this point: 

Unirorm Lruirs ARE URGED: PARCEL Post 
Routes Cur BUSINESS 

WasxHincton—aA business firm in Buffalo, 
the second largest city in New York State, 
cannot mail a parcel post package weighing 
21 pounds to Jersey City, the second largest 
city in New Jersey, because the two cities 
are more than 150 miles apart. 

A resident of Wainwright, Alaska, popula- 
tion 253, above the Arctic Circle, however, 
4,200 miles from Buffalo, may order 3 
items that were too heavy for the Buffalo- 
Jersey City mailing having them put in 1 
carton and mailed by parcel post by the 
Buffalo firm. 

Mrs. Lawrence F. O’Brien, wife of the Post- 
master General, recently wrapped a gift for 
her sister-in-law, a resident of Westfield, 
Mass., and brought it to a Washington, D.C., 
post office, gave it to a clerk and asked for 
the postage amount. 

The clerk looked at the 20-pound package 
a moment, pulled out a tape measure and 
measured it, found it was 14 inches wide, 14 
inches deep, and 23 inches long. 

“Sorry,” said the clerk, “we can’t accept 
It.“ and he pulled out a copy of the postal 
regulations to back his argument. 

Mrs. O’Brien pointed out someone had 


mailed a larger to an address at 
Hamden, Mass., less than 10 miles from 
Westfield. 


“Well, it’s easy to explain,” said the clerk. 
“Westfield is a first-class office; Hamden is a 
second-class office.” 

Then Postmaster O'Brien heard about the 
quick-switch post office. 

Mailings were large enough to advance it 
to first-class status July 1, 1961. This led to 
restrictions on the size of parcels that could 
be malled, and office revenues dropped so fast 
that by July 1, 1963, it had been reduced to 
second class again. 

A local company recommended widespread 
mailing, and revenue rose so fast the office 
was ribbons to first-class status again last 
July 1. 

Customer reaction has varied from “indig- 
nation,” to “disgust,” to “anger,” to “frus- 
tration,” to typical Government logic.” 

One postmaster commented it was “a hard- 
ship for grandma wanting to send a tricycle 
and can't because it Is ‘too big.“ 

This kind of thing happens “literally mil- 
lions of times a year,“ according to O’Brien. 

Even though nearly 750 million parcels are 
mailed annually, he says, an estimated 20 
million potential patrons are turned away 
from mailing more packages because of pres- 
ent restrictions. 

A manufacturer in Tucson, Ariz., cannot 
send an item weighing 70 pounds and meas- 
uring 100 inches to Helena, Mont., which has 
@ population of more than 20,000, but he can 
mail it to Silver Bow, Mont., with fewer than 
5,000 residents, 

A Dallas businessman can mail an item of 
similar size to nearby villages and hamlets, 
but not to buyers in larger cities like Omaha, 
Nebr.; Kansas City, Kans., or Bradford, Pa. 
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O'Brien's files are full of cases like that of 
the couple from Hammond, La., who wanted 
to mail identical 25-pound Christmas pack- 
ages to their two sets of parents. The hus- 
band’s parents reside in Baton Rouge, and 
there was no problem. His wife's live in 
Shreveport, but weight and size restrictions 
blocked that mailing. 

The Post Office Department says it operated 
a uniform parcel post system before a 1951 
law, with packages less than 70 pounds and 
100 inches eligible for mailing anywhere in 
the country. 

It blames the “precarious financial posi- 
tion of the Railway Express Agency” for the 
1951 restrictions. Rural areas, which did not 
get much REA business, could keep the old 
limits, but shipments between first-class of- 
fices were limited to 20 pounds and 72 inches 
if they were more than 150 miles apart and 
40 pounds and 72 inches if less than 150 miles 


apart. 

The postal system, according to the Post- 
master General, “is serving to block and to 
constrict an important area of commerce.” 

He pointed out to Congress last week that 
while the economy was expanding about 50 
percent between 1953 and 1965, the volume 
of parcelpost mailings dropped from 6 bil- 
lion pounds to 4.3 billion. 

The villain of the piece is the 1951 law 
that placed the current restrictions on parcel 
post, and O’Brien maintains “the public paid 
excessively for the adverse effects * * * too 
many patrons have been turned away from 
oe only small-package service available to 

em. 

Ironically, acording to Deputy Postmaster 
General Frederick G, Belen, the restrictions 
have hit the farmer and rural areas hardest 
of all. Congress was most concerned about 
the farmer back In 1912, when it put the 
parcel post system into effect. 

O'Brien wants Congress to pass a law set- 
ting uniform limits of 40 pounds and 100 
inches for packages mailed from one first- 
class post office to another, higher parcel post 
and catalog rates, simplified postal computa- 
tions and a parcel post scrvice that is self- 
sustaining. 

President Johnson has told the Postmaster 
Generel he wants to see a marked improve- 
ment In the quality of postal service. 

O'Brien says that in the past 14 years 
farmers and businessmen have been forced 
to pay more than half a billion dollars to 
ship small parcels to provide “a privileged 
sanctuary to one company, the Railway Ex- 
press Agency.” 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
er (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committce on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Locuments shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


Memphis Medical Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the second 
article for a series about the growing 
giant of the Midsouth—the Memphis 
Medical Center: 

From the Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, 
Apr. 13, 1966] 
MEMPHIS’ GROWING GIANT; MASTER PLAN FOR 

MEDICAL CENTER Kept MOST OBJECTIVES IN 

Focus 


(By Roy Hamilton) 

A leading hospital consultant, Dr. Anthony 
J. J. Rourke of Rochester, N.Y., was sum- 
moned to Memphis in 1959 to examine the 
medical center. 

At the request of city of Memphis hos- 
pital, the University of Tennessee medical 
units and private institutions within the 
center (who paid him a fee of $55,000), the 
specialist gave the patient a thorough going 
over. 

BIG REPORT 


The result, after months of study, was a 
thick 200-page report in which was pre- 
scribed the first master plan for the orderly 
future development of the medical area. 

Dr. Rourke found the center in fairly good 
shape, considering it had never had such a 
plan before. The quality of medical care was 
high. A wide range of services was avallable. 
The physical plant—the hospitals, clinics, 
and other medical buildings—was modern 
and sound, with some exceptions. 

DEFICIENCIES 


But there were serious deficiencies, includ- 
ing a chronic shortage of medical and surgi- 
cal beds, which Dr. Rourke and other au- 
thorities within the center recognized as 
needing correction as quickly as possible. 

With the cooperation of the participating 
institutions, Dr. Rourke laid down a guide- 
line for them to follow in achieving short- 
Tange and long-range objectives. 

Compliance, however, was strictly volun- 
tary and depended to a great extent on avail- 
able funds, 

MODERNIZATION 


Many of the expert's recommendations 
have been carried out. Most of the major 
components of the medical complex have ex- 
panded and modernized in line with his con- 
cepts. 

Within the center proper, city of Memphis 
hospitals and Baptist Hospital have both 
built new additions. So have Methodist and 
Saint Joseph, the other two major general 
hospitals outside the center. 

The new 1,000-bed Kennedy VA Hospital 
is going up in the center, as Dr. Rourke pro- 
Posed. The hospital, incidentally, touched 
off one of the medical community's few 
town-gown controversies between the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, which wanted it in the 
center to add to its collection of teaching 
beds, and private hospitals, which wanted 
it kept out, fearing the impact of higher 
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Government salaries on their own payrolls. 
With encouragement from Washington, the 
University of Tennessee won. 

; RESEARCH 

The Rourke report also gave impetus to 
the University of Tennessee's efforts to step 
up its research activities. At that time the 
college of medicine seemed in danger of los- 
ing its accreditation because it lacked ade- 
quate research facilities. 

Rourke proposed building a new research 
institute. Following his thinking, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and city of Memphis 
hospitals last summer completed the new 
$2.5 million James K. Dobbs Research In- 
stitute, a six-story building connected to 
Bowld Hospital in which the university ex- 
pects to be conducting $25 million worth of 
medical investigations within about 5 years. 
The James K. Dobbs Foundation, endowed 
by the late Memphis auto and restaurant 
chain executive, contributed $300,000 of the 
cost, 

REHABILITATION 

Another Rourke idea was for a private hos- 
pital to acquire the old VA hospital No. 88 
on Lamar, where veterans used to be treated 
for tuberculosis, and turn it into a rehabilita- 
tion unit to take some of the pressure off 
general hospital beds. This was done by 
Baptist Hospital. 

Another solid accomplishment was to spot- 
light the need for a medical center planning 
agency like those in big medical centers else- 
where—Houston, New York, Chicago. These 
agencies, usually acting in an advisory ca- 
pacity, have the responsibility of coordinat- 
ing all the different aspects of health care 
and shaping growth into a pattern best fitted 
to meet the overall needs of the community. 


PLANNING 


Dr. Rourke's suggestion was kicked around 
for a long time before anybody decided to do 
anything about it. 

This is not to say that local officials were 
not aware of the problem. The city commis- 
sion, the Memphis and Shelby County Plan- 
ning Commission, Memphis Housing Author- 
ity, the University of Tennessee, the health 
organizations were all working to bring about 
a period of sound, orderly and intelligently 
planned growth. 

At that time MHA was executing a $21 mil- 
lion urban renewal project in the center, 
buying up land and demolishing substand- 
ard and nonconforming structures to give 
Medical facilities room to expand. The 
boundaries of the 138-acre project were Pop- 
lar on the north, Camilla on the east, Union 
on the south and Orleans on the west. 

The medical center is still confined to this 
area, now approaching density. But MHA 
has drawn up two more urban renewal plans 
which will more than double its present size. 
The 91.5-acre medical center area project 
No. H. for which a Federal grant of $8,315,521 
is to be sought soon, will provide the first 
spillover space south of Union. 

But most planners agreed with Dr. Rourke: 
As important as all this collective desire and 
action was, the medical center was still large- 
ly an organism growing without a head. 

As one doctor put it: “This thing would be 
a monster in our midst if allowed to grow 
helter-skelter.” 

SPECIAL BOARD 

Now the Memphis and Shelby County Med- 
ical Society has taken the lead in trying to 
put a head on the monster. 


On March 31 the society, acting on a rec- 
ommendation from a special doctors study 
committee, announced plans to organize a 
26-member Memphis and Midsouth Medical 
Center advisory board. All principal institu- 
tions and organizations concerned with 
health care have been asked to send repre- 
sentatives to an organizational meeting ten- 
tatively scheduled next month. Dr. Bland 
Cannon, who made visits to other medical 
centers to look over their setups, was named 
temporary chairman. 

Said Dr. Cannon: “All of us have realized 
for some time the need for a medical center 
board which could serve as a common meet- 
ing ground for all interests involved in health 
care in Memphis and Midsouth, The orga- 
nizational structure is not complete, and rep- 
resentation on the board must be as fair as 
we can make it, but our goal is to make this 
something which will rise above the vested 
interest of any single institution.” 


The U.S.S. “George C. Marshall” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert an extremely inter- 
esting and informative letter which I 
have received from Adm. H. G. Rick- 
over advising of the successful comple- 
tion of the first sea trials of the U.S:S. 
George C. Marshall, the 36th Polaris nu- 
clear submarine. 

Admiral Rickover's letter is not only 
significant because of the event he de- 
scribes, but also because of the informa- 
tion his letter contains about the career 
of one of the greatest men our Nation 
has produced. 

I was particularly pleased to read Ad- 
miral Rickover's letter because I happen 
to be the Representative in Congress 
from the district in which Gen. George 
C. Marshall's home was located in Penn- 
sylvania. 

I had the honor of knowing General 
Marshall. I admired and liked him and 
was proud to be his friend. It was also 
my pleasure to be one of the officials 
who accompanied his widow, Mrs. Mar- 
shall, to the ceremonies held in Frank- 
furt, Germany, October 1963, to dedicate 
a monument to the memory of this great 
man and his services to humanity. 

Admiral Rickover has so well described 
General Marshall's dedicated career in 
which he devoted his entire life to the 
well-being of his country and fellow man 
that I wish to commend it to earnest 
reading by all who have an opportunity 
to see the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Admiral Rickover's letter follows: 
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U.S. S. "GEORGE C. MARSHALL" 
(SSBN-654), 
Fleet Post Office, New York, March 28, 1966. 
Hon. Tuomas E. MORGAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Morcan: We have just success- 
fully completed the first sea trials of our 
36th Polaris nuclear submarine. The U... 
George C. Marshall was built by the New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., 
Newport News, Va. We also have in opera- 
tion 22 attack-type nuclear submarines, mak- 
ing a total of 58. 

This ship is named for a distinguished sol- 
dier-statesman, General of the Army George 
C. Marshall (1880-1959). Born and raised 
in Uniontown, Pa., the son of an operator 
of coal and coke industries who had left 
Kentucky after the Civil War, Marshall grew 
up with an unusual understanding of north- 
ern and southern viewpoints. His family, 
of Scotch-Irish origin, were among the ear- 
liest settlers in Virginia. Moving to Ken- 
tucky around 1780 when this was still fron- 
tier country, they became prominent in lo- 
cal and State politics and as planters and 
professional men. In his boyhood, Marshall 
got rather tired of hearing about his famous 
collateral relative, Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall, and felt it was about time someone 
else in the family made a name for himself. 
As it turned out, he took the first step in 
this direction when, after graduation from 
Virginia Military Institute, he applied for 
and received a commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the Army. His retirement to pri- 
vate life at 71 brought to an end a half 
century of public service which for sheer 
competence and devotion to duty has rarely 
been surpassed. 

Yet outside the military he was known only 
during his last 12 years as a public servant. 
The early careers of nearly all great war com- 
manders seem drab and in no way predictive 
of their wartime achievements. The reason, 
of course, is that a career officer normally, 
that is in peacetime, does not practice his 
profession but remains a student, eternally 
preparing himself for an eventuality that he 
and everyone else hopes will never occur. 
This peculiarity of the military profession 
accounts for the fact that the special compe- 
tence of career officers tends to be underval- 
ued by outsiders, yet without it no war is 
won. This competence can only be acquired 
by practical experience over a long career 
span. No layman has it, however brilliant 
he may be, for intellect alone pure ratiocina- 
tion alone will not produce it, just as it will 
not produce the surgeon’s operating skill. 

It was a measure of President Roosevelt's 
greatness as a war leader that he fully under- 
stood this. He was very much his own Com- 
mander in Chief, he ran the war, made the 
broad policy decisions, but in the execution 
of these policies, in matters of strategy, tac- 
tics and operations, he nearly always deferred 
to the professional judgment of his military 
top command, especially that of General Mar- 
shall. 

Marshall's unusually long tenure as Army 
Chief of Staff contributed to his effectiveness, 
for able men grow much abler when they see 
a task through from beginning to end. 
Heading the Military Establishment during 
the entire 6-year war period, he was respon- 
sible for the rapid and orderly expansion of 
the Nation's military forces from 175,000 
men, 13,000 officers and some 1,000 planes to 
over 8 million men, 764,000 officers and 69,000 
planes. In an incredibly brief time a peace- 
time Army ranking 17th among the world's 
national armies, had become a vast, flexible, 
superbly equipped and trained force mo- 
bilized as if from nowhere,” to quote Secre- 
tary of War Stimson—with which a dif- 
ficult six-front war was won. Once the in- 
itiative was ours, there was “practically no 
serious setbacks.” Marshall's “timetables of 
the successive operations” proved accurate. 
to an astonishing extent, the war went “ac- 
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cording to plan.” His estimates of the num- 
ber of combat divisions required for victory 
were “adequate and yet not excessive.” No 
combat divisions was left in this country 
when Germany surrendered; all were over- 
seas in the theaters of war. It took every 
man the Nation had mobilized, wrote Mar- 
shall in his final war report, “to do our part 
of the job in Europe and at the same time 
keep the Japanese enemy under control in 
the Pacific.” i 

Marshall became Army Chief of Staf on 
the day Germany attacked Poland—“by a fa- 
vor of providence," as President Truman was 
later to remark. Not the least of his achieve- 
ments was completion of a good part of the 
military buildup during the 27 months of 
peace that were granted us while Europe and 
the Far East were embroiled in war. The 
Army had grown to eight times its peace- 
time strength when Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941. We were very 
much better prepared than we had been in 
1917, and this despite widespread opposition 
to military preparations, reflecting in its 
emotional intensity the passionate determi- 
nation of the American people not to become 
involved in this war. 

Marshall worked hard to dispel the popular 
confusion of preparedness with warmonger- 
ing, to awaken the public from the dangerous 
illusion that our unrealized power potential 
would deter an aggressor, our mere wish to 
avoid war secure us peace. He tried to 
make clear to the public that much time 
must elapse between deciding to arm and 
being armed and that we could not safely 
count on being granted this time if war 
were thrust upon us. He said once in a 
speech that “perhaps the most important 
task of the Army is to plan and scheme and 
work to the end that this time factor will 
be kept toa minimum.” Our past experience 
worked against him. We had never yet had 
to pay the price of defeat for failure to pre- 
pare in time for war. Although the war was 
manifestly moving closer, the bill extending 
selective service passed by but a single vote— 
just 4 months before we were at war. It 
was an election year and public opinion had 
made itself heard. 

World War II was a coalition war of global 
dimensions in which 93 million men and 
women were mobilized. For the Allies to 
win, it was as essential that they prosecute 
the war in the closest accord, and that they 
exert themselves to the utmost. Never be- 
fore was a coalition war fought with such 
unity of purpose and effort by so disparate 
a group of allies; never had such prodigious 
exertions been required of each member 
state. Decisive for the success of the alliance 
was the fact that the two members who 
jointly accounted for the larger part of its 
total military and economic strength fought 
the war, from the start, under a unified high 
command. In Stimson's judgment there 
were two main reasons why the United States 
and Great Britain were able to use their 
land, sea, and air forces as if they were a 
single military unit: Roosevelt's and 
Churchill's determination to wage the war 
as a team, and General Marshall's organizing 
genius and diplomatic skill. He was the 
dominant member of the joint command 
organization—the combined Chiefs of Staff— 
of whom Churchill said that “there was never 
a more serviceable war machinery established 
among allies.” 

Upon his retirement from active military 
service at the end of the war, Marshall was 
summoned to important civilian posts: Am- 
bassador to China (1945-46), Secretary of 
State (1947-49), and Secretary of Defense 
(1950-51). He was the first military leader 
ever to hold the two highest ranking cabinet 
positions, the first to serve in one war as the 
military head of the Army and in another 
(Korea) as the civilian head of all our land, 
sea, and air forces. Momentous changes took 
place in American foreign policy while he 
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was Secretary of State and in these he played 
an active part—rescue of Greece and Turkey 
from Communist conquest, rehabilitation of 
Europe through the Marshall plan, initia- 
tion of discussions leading to establishment 
of NATO. For his contributions to the gener- 
ous and imaginative aid program which 
bears his name, Marshall received the Nobel 
Peace Prize (1935), the first military man 
ever to have been so honored. 

A reticent man who shunned publicity, 
Marshall once remarked, “I think I prize my 
privacy more than anything else." This, and 
the fact that the story could not be told 
honestly and completely without hurting the 
feelings of many people, decided him not to 
write his memoirs. Marshall resisted pres- 
sures from friends and lavish offers from 
publishers. The closest he came to an auto- 
biographical record was his “Final War Re- 
port,” covering the years 1943-45. This brief 
(153 pages), lucid, and factual] description of 
the buildup, the logistics, the strategy, the 
steps on the way to victory, was, as his bi- 
ographer Robert Payne remarks, a history of 
the war which could only be written at a 
time of triumph by the man most responsi- 
ble for the triumph.” Through it there 
shines the peculiar quality of the man at his 
best: complex and unyielding, stripped like 
a runner for the race.“ 

Those who most directly depended on Mar- 
shall are best qualified to add to our under- 
standing of this man. When President 
Roosevelt could not make up his mind to 
appoint Marshall Chief Allied Commander in 
Europe—even though he was so obviously 
the logical choice that the appointment was 
taken for granted—he left the decision to 
the General. The war was too big for per- 
sonal feelings or desires to enter such a de- 
cision, replied Marshall, whereupon the Pres- 
ident said, “I fee] now that I will not be able 
to sleep at night with you out of the coun- 
try.“ and kept him by his side. Marshall 
knew as well as the President that field 
commanders rather than chiefs of staff are 
remembered in history, but this counted for 
nothing with him. As with all men who 
render great public service, his sense of duty 
always took precedence over personal con- 
cerns. Dean Acheson tells of an interview 
he had with him shortly after Marshall be- 
came Secretary of State. In reply to Ache- 
son's query as to what was expected of him 
as chief aide, Marshall said: “First, the most 
unvarnished truth, particularly about my- 
self. I have no feelings except those which 
I reserve for Mrs. Marshall.” Churchill called 
him "a magnificent organizer and builder of 
armies—the American Carnot“; Truman 
wrote that to him, as much as to any in- 
dividual, the United States owes its future”; 
but Robert Payne came perhaps closest to 
the essence of Marshall in this passage: It 
can be said of him, as it can be said of few 
others, that he lived for an idea, and the idea 
was America.” 

Respectfully, 
H. G. RICKOVER. 


Jack Magee Named Basketball Coach at 
Georgetown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 
Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Georgetown University has an- 
nounced the appointment of Jack Magee 
as varsity basketball coach. Jack Magee 
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has, for the last few years, been the top 
assistant to Bob Cousy at Boston Col- 
lege. Jack is an outstanding young man 
who takes great ability and dedication to 
Georgetown. He was an outstanding 
player at Boston College, one who proved 
how important a good little man is to 
the game. I take this time to congratu- 
late John Magee and to compliment 
Georgetown on selecting this fine young 
man, who, I am certain, will be a credit 
to this great university. As a fellow 
graduate of Boston College, I welcome 
Jack to the Capital of the Nation. 


Fino Blasts New Coinage as Sleazy and 
Inflationary—Introduces Bill To Re- 
quire Study of Alternative Coins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the bill I am 
introducing today instructs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to submit to the Con- 
gress by January 1, 1967, a report on 
how we can change our coinage to avoid 
a number of the problems inherent in 
the new clad coinage beginning to cir- 
culate. 

Among the problems to be considered 
is the fact that the clad coins contain 
two metals—copper and silver—impor- 
tant to our war effort and now in short 
supply. The national copper stockpile 
is shrinking and the President is casting 
about for ways to encourage copper pro- 
duction. I think cutting out 
use of copper makes sense, and there is 
the additional factor that copper prices 
are rising, making copper coinage in- 
creasingly expensive. 

One sensible step would be to stop 
minting half dollars, Our copper and 
silver is too precious to waste on a mean- 
ingless prestige coin—the intrinsically 
almost worthless clad dimes and quarters 
set the tone of the coinage. I think we 
should stop minting half dollars until we 
decide on a long-range plan for handling 
the 50-cent currency denomination. 

A second problem of the clad coins is 
more technical. Recently one split apart, 
but that is probably a fluke. More ser- 
ious is the fact that the cladding process, 
or the minting process, somehow results 
in the copper core being much nearer one 
side of the coin than the other. These 
coins are going to wear out unevenly in 
many cases. One side will be rusty while 
one side will be tinny. These coins are 
ugly enough now, but they will be even 
more ugly after a few years’-wear. 

I think the appearance of the coinage 
is very important. The rusty rimmed, 
tinny-sounding clad coins look inferior. 
No other nation has rusty rimmed coins 
with a potential of being rusty on one 
Side and tinny on the other in a few 
years. These coins somehow typify the 
economics and dignity of the Great 
Society 
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Like so much of the Great Society the 
new coinage involves a budget gimmick. 
The administration is counting the saved 
silver on the receipts side of the budget, 
using it as camouflage for inflationary 
spending. 

It is unfortunate that lack of economic 
foresight has necessitated the change- 
over to sleazy coins during an inflation- 
ary period. The ugly clad coins are en- 
couraging hoarding and a loss of con- 
fidence in our money and in our Govern- 
ment’s economic policy. 

I believe that it is imperative that we 
change our coins in order to get a coin- 
age the American people respect. The 
new clad coins, coinciding with rising 
inflation and the declining international 


prestige of the dollar, are stimulating - 


popular doubts about the solidity of our 
currency. These shoddy new coins, rusty 
and ugly as they are—nicknamed “funny 
money” or “Johnson money” throughout 
the land—are part and parcel of the de- 
cline of the dollar under the slapdash 
economic policies of the Johnson admin- 
istration. The cheap-looking “funny 
money” is both a product of past infla- 
tion and a stimulus to further inflation. 
Obviously we cannot return to silver 
coins. We have only a little more silver. 
What we can do is have an attractive 
currency in a sensible economy. Euro- 
pean nations can, so why can’t we? 

I believe that the metals shortage, 
coupled with the technical deficiencies 
of the cladding and aggravated by the 
interaction of inflation with a sleazy- 
looking coinage, states an overwhelming 
case against the clad coinage. I hope 
that the Congress will pass my bill to 
require the Secretary of the Treasury 
to draw up a report on the alternatives 
that might be used to achieve a better 
and more attractive coinage. 


Altoona Senior High School Band Wins 
Honors in Cherry Blossom Festival 
Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Al- 
toona Senior High School Band of Al- 
toona, Pa., has been awarded the first 
prize in band competition with bands of 
75 and over in the 1966 Cherry Blossom 
Festival parade, held in Washington on 
Saturday, April 16. 

It is a significant achievement to be 
selected as the No. 1 band since Altoona 
competed with top bands from all over 
the country. 

The Altoona High School Band also 
won top honors in 1963, the last previous 
time they competed in the Cherry 
Blossom Festival parade. 

We are very proud of the outstanding 
record of the Altoona Senior High School 
Band and want to commend Mr. John 
Monti, their very able director, the band 
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members, the school administration and 
faculty, the parents, and all of the citi- 
zens of Altoona, who helped make the 
success possible, 

We are honored to have the distin- 
guished Altoona band in our 12th Con- 
gressional District and were pleased to 
help with the arrangements for the 
band’s trip to Washington. 


Remarks of Mr. Lawrence Fanning of 
the Chicago Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s problem of news manipulation by 
Federal Government spokesmen is not a 
new problem. As long as we have had 
Federal Government we have had news 
management with varying degrees of 
success. 

But, under the Democratic administra- 
tion which took office in 1961, we began 
to see the application of impressive art- 
istry in news management. This artistry 
has grown and grown. And today we 
witness a high—or a low, as your point 
of view may be—water mark in terms of 
manipulating the news to gain political 
advantage. 

Some very enlightening remarks on 
the beginnings of the steamroller news 
management policy at the Federal Gov- 
ernment level were made by Mr. Law- 
rence Fanning of the Chicago Daily News 
in a speech to the International Press 
Institute in Paris, France, in May 1962. 
It is significant that Mr. Fanning’s re- 
marks were made abroad. 

I submit Mr. Fanning’s speech for the 
RECORD. 

INTERNATIONAL PRESS INSTITUTE SPEECH 

(By Lawrence Fanning) 

Thank you, and good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen. I am immensely flattered to 
have been asked to speak to this assemblage 
of distinguished editors and publishers. 
Especially so since the North American dele- 
gation includes many of the great names in 
U.S. journalism—men who are vastly better 
qualified than I to participate in this after- 
noon's panel discussion. 

I am confident, however, that these men 
will give generously of themselves and their 
ideas in the debate that will follow these 
brief, but studied and formalized, remarks 
from the lecturn. 

Recently I was exposed to a new definition 
of an expert. I pray it is not too American 
in orientation and I offer this prayer quite 
simply because I like the definition, In one 
sentence, it goes like this: 

An expert is like the bottom half of a dou- 
ble boiler—he is all steamed up but he doesn’t 
know what's cooking. I’m the bottom 
half of today's double boller and this bottom 
half would like to start out by discussing, 
frankly, bluntly, and subjectively—some of 
the practical and philosophical implications 
of the struggle in North America between big 
Government and the American press. 

The President of the United States, as an 
individual, is one of the most gifted, spectac- 
ular men in the world today. He possesses 
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high intelligence, consummate administrative 
ability, integrity, charm, sophistication—and 
equally as important as all of these—rare 
wit. The accident of birth has given John F. 
Kennedy something else—a unique and lone- 
ly responsibility to lead the free world from 
the seat of power of the free world, the 
White House in Washington. 

As a citizen, I voted for Mr. Kennedy and 
I voted for him with real enthusiasm. As 
a professional journalist, practising the art— 
if art it is—in North America’s second city, 
I am troubled. 

The people of my country—and I was one 
of them—asked for a master politician. We 
demanded a creative, decisive, dynamic man, 
a young man who had the courage to per- 
ceive and act upon the subtle, as well as the 
overt, issues of our time. 

In John F. Kennedy we got that man. But 
we got something else, too. Along with the 
fantastically accomplished leader, along with 
the master politician, we got a master ma- 
nipulator—a man who has managed with im- 
pressive artistry, to apply the tools of power 
to the task at hand: the political shaping of 
a political electorate that is, in some ways, 
unquestioning, and in some areas, frighten- 
ingly uninformed. 

It is the sometimes unhappy role of a 
truly free press to ask the embarrassing and 
impertinent question; to suggest to the re- 
pository and symbol of executive power that 
error is at least conceivable; that history, in 
the long reach, has never endowed any mor- 
tal with the gaudy robes of infallibility. 

In what went before I do not mean to 
suggest that the North American press, even 
remotely, assumes the mantle of omnipo- 
tence. But I do suggest that a free press, 
with all its sins of omission and commission, 
offers a free society its best guarantee that 
the ultimate consensus will be sound and ra- 
tional and achieved by entirely democratic 
processes, r 

Shortly after President Kennedy was in- 
augurated, many of the men whose task it is 
to report the activities of Government 
thought they perceived a substantial im- 
provement in the accessibility of information. 
In the executive branch, officials who were 
often unapproachable or evasive during the 
Eisenhower administration, suddenly seemed 
more cooperative, more willing to concede 
that the American people were indeed en- 
titled to know something about their mis- 
sions and their responsibilities and their ac- 
tions. These men seemed to take their cue 
from the President himself. He was relaxed, 
informative, articulate, and friendly. 
open-door policy was proclaimed by the 
President's press secretary, Pierre Salinger. 
The disaster in the Bay of Pigs ended the 
honeymoon. The President himself assumed 
full responsibility for the flasco, but he was 
clearly irritated and distressed by the spate 
of “inside” stories which proliferated on the 
heels of the abortive Cuban invasion. 

His unhappiness was climaxed on April 27, 
1961, in his speech before the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. The President 
took as his text the rights and responsi- 
bilities of a free press in the United States. 
His speech was widely criticized in the press 
as a call for Government censorship in peace- 
time. Apart from some later private con- 
versations with editors and publishers, and 
one fruitless formal White House meeting 
with spokesmen for the American press, Mr. 
Kennedy made no real effort to implement 
his suggestion for a “voluntary code.“ None- 
theless, there is a growing body of evidence 
that administratively the screws have been 
tightened. At the considerable risk of hay- 
ing these words and my own motives mis- 
interpreted, and at the considerable risk of 
seeming to cross over the line into a bootless 
and self-serving jeremiad, some of us are 
troubled by the signs and portents. 

For example, Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara, a brilliant administrator, gives every 
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impression of distrusting the intelligence of 
the people and, in a corollary sense, the in- 
telligence of the Congress and the press. 
Cutting through the occasional nod to a free 
press, McNamara's Pentagon, in general, de- 
crees that there is to be no public discussion 
of alternatives before major policy decisions 
are made. So-called irrational pressures are 
thus avoided—political pressures from the 
Congress, economic pressures from holders 
or potential holders of defense contracts, 
popular pressures from the partisans of the 
several services in the general public. After 
u policy decision has been made, all hands 
are expected to drop the debate and close 
ranks behind the Commander in Chief; the 
decision is not to be questioned in public. 

The effect is to inhibit public debate on 
important defense measures, including those 
measures which have no bearing on security, 
or which have been “sanitized” of their clas- 
sified content. The public, therefore, is 
apprised of these vital issues—affecting life 
und death and 75 cents of every tax dollar— 
only through officially condemned “leaks.” 
Important leaks are, understandably, now 
rare, since a miscreant’s career can be ruined 
if he is caught, and since the security and 
intelligence apparatus has become unusually 
tough and alert. Mr. McNamara has reduced 
the risk even further by running pretty 
much a one-man show—keeping the im- 
portant decisions to himself and a small 
group of talented and devoted assistants. 

In the Truman and Eisenhower admin- 
istrations, position papers were broadly cir- 
culated to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
key officials in the services and the Defense 
Department. A subordinate who thought 
there should be public debate on an issue 
could leak the alternatives without a very 
great risk of detection. Now, with only a 
handful of people informed of detalls, de- 
tection is a relatively easy matter. 

One can raise, I think, legitimate questions 
about such a system if it becomes an estab- 
lished precedent. It boils down to Govern- 
ment by an intellectual elite and the policies 
can only be as good as the members of that 
elite. 

What happens if the elite is replaced by a 
venal, arrogant, or power-mad cabal? What 
happens if it is replaced by an elite of the 
stupid? 

In addition to being cut off from lower 
level sources, the whole situation is compli- 
cated by easy access to top-level purveyors 
of the “official Une.“ Any diligent reporter 
in Washington can get to see almost anyone 
in the Cabinet, subcabinet, or men on the 
top policy planning levels. These men are 
committed—politically and intellectually— 
to the administration’s position. For the 
most part, they are highly intelligent and 
articulate, and they can proj the 
official position with great effect to reporters 
who are not armed with the opposing argu- 
ments. 

All of this is not to say that it adds up to 
any dictionary definition of press repression, 
or even that the situation is unique. In a 
very real sense, it is common to any big bu- 
reaucracy, and in a wry sense it is a tribute 
to an alert and aggressive administration 
which knows its power and believes in it. 
The application of these policies hag been 
accompanied by some disturbing practical 
side effects—the tapping of telephones has 
become a fairly common practice. Newsmen 
have been trailed by intelligence operatives. 
Some Pentagon sources are so jumpy they 
won't even say hello to newsmen in the 
halls. Some officials who were suspected 
of leaking information have been questioned 
for hours in locked rooms, and intimidated 
with threats to their careers and reputations. 

Now, briefly, I should like to examine the 
other side of the coin. 

Some 7 years ago a congressional Sub- 
committee on U.S. Government Information 
Practices was established under the chair- 
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manship of Representative Jon Moss. The 
Moss subcommittee has pursued its labors 
with diligence and imagination. Its role has 
been that of a watchdog. In addition to the 
Congressmen who have served on the sub- 
committee, the dedicated members of its 
staff have made a continuing and impressive 
contribution to the ideal of a free press. In 
general, the staff of the Moss subcommittee 
perceives some considerable improvement in 
the information policies of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. The members of the sub- 
committee feel that support from the top 
now appears available to those who want 
to strengthen the people’s right to know 
about the affairs of their Government. The 
Moss group concerns itself with information 
problems in two broad categories—the avail- 
ability of information to the public and the 
availability of information to the Congress. 
In connection with public information, the 
staff members say that the reporters they 
have consulted feel that there is a better op- 
portunity to get at the newsmakers, and that 
this administration in many areas has opened 
up more channels of information. These re- 
porters have been critical of the adminis- 
tratlon's Madison Avenue techniques, but 
the subcommittee claims that relatively few 
documented cases of improper restrictions 
have been presented. 

On congressional information, the Moss 
staff points to a vast improvement. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has sharply reduced the scope 
and application of executive privilege—the 
doctrine under which the executive branch 
can withhold information from the legisla- 
tive branch. Prior to 1961, executive privi- 
lege was widely invoked by everyone, from 
the White House down—in some cases—to 
file clerks. In March of 1962 President Ken- 
nedy explicitly made it clear that the privi- 
lege will only be exercised by him. 

Since our Republic operates in a context of 
separate but equal branches of government, 
a measure of the effectiveness of the Moss 
subcommittee may be found in any incident 
last year, when a group of visiting foreign 
newspapermen had finished an hour-long ses- 
sion with Representative Moss: A reporter 
from Warsaw approached Jack Howard, the 
chief investigator for the committee and 
said, almost in disbelief, “I didn’t know there 
baie anything in the world like this commit- 

e” 

It may well be that there isn't. 

On balance it would appear that the in- 
formation climate in the United States Is 
improving. Nonetheless, one cannot but be 
aware of that dark cloud which may be 
no larger than a man’s hand. The idea of 
an informed elite was not, I think, what the 
framers of our Constitution had in mind. 
One of those men was Thomas Jefferson, and 
he had this to say: 

“There is no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of society but the people themselves.” 

There are those who, in good conscience. 
will counter that these words of Jefferson 
are no longer applicable in an age of poten- 
tial nuclear disaster, but Jefferson himself 
supplied an answer. 

“If we think the people not enlightened 
enough to exercise their control with a whole- 
some discretion, the remedy is not to take it 
from them but to inform their discretion by 
education.” 


A Minnesota Farmer Looks at School Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Mr. David H. Swenson, 
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of rural Barnesville, Minn., has written 
me regarding the budget request for 
slashing the funds for the school milk 
program. While written with tongue in 
cheek, Mr. Swenson’s excellent sense of 
humor does not detract from the deadly 
seriousness of his subject or the wisdom 
of his thoughts. 

Under unanimous consent I include his 
letter at this point in the RECORD: 

BaRNESVILLE, MINN., 
April 8, 1966. 
Representative ODIN LANGEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Drar Mr. Lancen: I must at this time 
take the liberty to voice my support for those 
in the Government who would like to cut 
the school lunch milk program from the 
budget. It is in my opinion, to the benefit 
of the dairy farmer and the people of the 
Nation if the Government stops this pro- 
gram. I shall clarify my position: 

For example, Dairy Farmer Jones, who is 
just making it (as most of them barely 
manage to do) is supplying milk to Exploit 
Enterprises, a milk-producing firm who proc- 
esses raw milk. This firm supplies, among 
others, the local schools. At present, the 
Government helps pay for this milk to make 
it more available to schoolchildren, This 
is one reason we want it stopped. 

Because milk has a high protein content, 
it is an excellent brain food. If we make 
milk less available, we could raise children 
with inferior brains, and save a lot of money 
for crime prevention, because the kids would 
be too stupid to think of any trouble to get 
into. 

Another reason we want it stopped is be- 
cause we are wasting money on internal im- 
provements while we could be using it for 
more sensible purposes such as: foreign aid 
to friendly allies like France, Indonesia, Cuba, 
Panama, etc.; or subsidizing draft card paper 
manufacturers. 

But the main reason we want it discon- 
tinued is so that the dairy farmer can receive 
a fair price. If this program is ended, the 
price of milk given to Farmer Jones will go 
down, although Exploit Enterprises’ won't. 
The results are: 

1. A decrease in the number of dairy farms 
with those remaining finally being able to 
get a fair price after a period of a few cen- 
turies (as occurred in the hog market.) 

2. The heads of Exploit Industries will 
achieve fat, taxable wallets. 

3. The administration will rejoice because 
it has gained a few new members for the 
antipoverty war (former farmers). 

This is what I consider good economics, 
and therefore why I urge the suspension of 
the school lunch milk program. 

With sincerest beliefs, 
Dav H. SWENSON. 


Tax Sharing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, last year I 
introduced a bill, H.R. 10696, which 
would direct the Federal Government to 
share up to 5 percent of national reye- 
nues with the various State governments 
for use in the field of education. The 
measure received wide support, especially 
from Governors, who are constantly 
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seeking new sources of revenue to imple- 
ment worthwhile State and local pro- 
grams. Tax sharing would bolster our 
Federal concept by strengthening the 
States. 

Mr. Paul Hope, writing in the April 18 
Washington Star pointed out several rea- 
sons why this administration consist- 
ently refuses to support tax-sharing 
legislation. 

It would be a sad commentary on this 
administration if it would allow personal 
and political considerations to color its 
judgment on this important legislation. 
If there were a substantial show of strong 
public sentiment for revenue sharing the 
White House might get the message. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Mr. Hope’s Washington Close-Up column 
entitled “States Envy Federal Tax Rake- 
In” in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
WASHINGTON CLOSE-UP: STATES ENVY FEDERAL 

Tax RAKE-IN 
(By Paul Hope) 

State governments, which have to scrounge 
around for operating cash like a housewife 
looking for money to buy a pound of bacon, 
figure it’s about time they got cut into some 
kind of a poverty program. 

If there ever was a poor cousin in the gov- 
ernmental scheme of things, it’s the State 
government out there watching the tax 
money roll into Washington while the peo- 
ple beat on the statehouse door for service. 

For some time now, the States have been 
hoping something would be done about get- 
ting them a share of Federal tax money— 
not just another handout with all sorts of 
strings attached, but some honest-to-good- 
ness hard money they could budget accord- 
ing to where they think the greatest need 
is 


Such a plan has been proposed frequently. 
Walter W. Heller, former chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
suggested it. A Presidential task force also 
drew up a proposal, the details of which 
have never been released. 

A few days ago, the Republican Coordinat- 
ing Committee gave the idea a boost. It 
proposed a return to the States of a grad- 
ually increasing portion of personal and 
corporate income taxes collected by the Fed- 
eral Government, starting with 2 percent 
the first year and increasing to 10 percent 
over a period of 8 years. 

But the chances of such a scheme being 
approved anytime soon seem remote. 

Early in the Johnson administration it 
seemed the President would propose that 
Congress enact a tax-sharing plan. But he 
apparently changed his mind. 

For one thing, a newspaper reporter wrote 
that Johnson was considering it, and if 
there is anything the President doesn't like, 
it's having newsmen announce what he's 
going to do before he tells them 

For another, Meany, head of the 
AFL-CIO, doesn’t approve—President John- 
son said so. “ Meany told me he'd 
never go for it.” Johnson was quoted as 
saying during an interview for a national 
magazine. 

Then there's the possibility that giving 
the States back some of the money would 
mean less to finance the Federal programs 
of the Great Society. 

Furthermore, there's more political mileage 
in handing out money through a Federal 
bureaucracy than in giving it directly to the 
States. It creates Federal jobs for one thing. 
About all you need under a tax-sharing plan 
is a check-writing machine and someone to 
lick the 50 envelopes. 

And what better way to insure political 
fealty down the line than to have Governors, 
mayors, health and welfare directors, school 
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administrators and the like running to Wash- 
ington hat in hand for Federal handouts. 

Why, if Federal tax money were returned 
directly to the States, some of the Governors, 
finding their financial burdens eased, might 
reap some political benefit. With several of 
the biggest States being run by Republican 
Governors, that would never do. 

Besides, it’s easier to extract compliance 
with Federal regulations if you can threaten 
to yank away the goodies for misbehavior. 
For instance, it’s easier, according to this 
theory, to make school districts desegregate 
if Federal funds can be cut off. 

Never mind that they are disobeying the 
law of the land and the officials responsi- 
ble ought to be called before the bar of 
justice for it. Just threaten to take away 
the money. It's easier that way. 

Of course, there are instances when poli- 
tics are such that this can't be done. Fran- 
cis Keppel, the departing former chief of the 
U.S. Office of Education, found that out when 
he tried last year to withhold $30 million in 
Federal school funds from Chicago. 


Mayor Richard Daley, who runs the pow- 
erful Chicago Democratic machine which 
can always be counted on to produce the 
votes, called the White House, boiling mad. 
Keppel got dressed down and Chicago got the 
money. When Keppel resigned the other 
day, the White House didn't even figure he 
rated a public well done. 

The usual practice when someone of Kep- 
pel's statute resigns is for the White House 
to at least release an exchange of pleasant 
letters between the President and the de- 
parting. 

No one has suggetsed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment eliminate all Federal aid s 
What has been suggested is that it cut the 
States in on a portion of the Federal income 
tax money in the form of a regular, lump- 
sum rebate that could be used as the States 
see fit in meeting their ever-rising budgets. 

It has been estimated that State and local 
governments, which spent $65 billion in 1964, 
will be spending $155 billion by 1974. And 
it’s getting tougher all the time for the 
States to find something else to tax. 

So in this April tax season State Governors 
water at the mouth thinking about all that 
money going to Washington and wishing they 
could take a small bite, 


Slum Landlords—Sharks, Parasites 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr, GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to note today the outspoken and 
honest statement about slum landlords 
by Cincinnati health commissioner, Dr. 
Kenneth I. E. MacLeod. Dr. MacLeod, 
in an interview with Cincinnati Enquirer 
reporter, Gene Stephens, in the April 1 
issue of the Enquirer left no room for 
excuses by or for slum landlords. He 
described them as sharks, slave dealers, 
and parasites on society and separated 
them from ethical property owners. 

Dr. MacLeod forcefully makes the 
point that a property owner has a re- 
sponsibility for the people he allows to 
live in his housing. It is a point gov- 
ernment officials throughout the United 
States should make in creating and en- 
forcing laws to require that property 
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owners maintain decent living stand- 
ards on their income property. 

Mr. Stephens’ article follows: 

SLUM LANDLORDS—SHARKS, PARASITES 
{By Gene Stephens) 

Cincinnati health commissioner, Dr. Ken- 
neth I. E. MacLeod, has some very definite 
ideas about dealing with the city’s slum 
housing problems. 

They include treating all alike—landlords 
and tenants. 

“It is not the job of the Inspector—health, 
fire, or housing—to modify or adjust the law 
to suit the individual case. The law should 
be enforced as it is and presumably as it was 
meant to be. If the law is too slight or too 
harsh and the citizens want modifications, it 
is up to them to get the law changed,” Dr. 
MacLeod 


The commissioner said he has no sympathy 
for the slum landlords who don't keep up 
their property. “They are sharks, slave deal- 
ers, and parasites on society. They live off 
the sick—in this case, the poor. They should 
be eliminated by every possible means,” he 
said. 

Dr. MacLeod said he might be a little un- 
conventional but he feels, “More important 
than the owners profits is where and how the 
people of our city live.” 

“No one asked these people to be owners of 
property. They chose to be, on their own,” 
he said. 

“Many of them claim they are rendering a 
public service by providing homes for the 
poor,” he said. This is true only if they 
provide good homes.” 

The standard answer to this is, How can I 
provide a service with the kind of tenants I 
have?” Dr. MacLeod said, “I remind him 
that he has a responsibility for the people he 
allows to live in his housing. 

“He can make any requirements on tenants 
he wants. If he doesn’t like the way they 
keep house, he can educate them, but he is 
still responsible for them. And, of course, he 
still has the ultimate say—eviction,” he said. 

Dr. MacLeod said he sees three types of 
property owners in Cincinnati—the ethical, 
the unfortunate, and the slum landlord. 

The ethical property owner, he said, is 
probably in the majority and corrects health, 
fire, or building violations on notice. 

The unfortunates, often elderly, usually 
rely on the little income they get from de- 
terlorating houses, often the old homeplace. 
The best remedy, he said, is to force the sale 
of their property and enforce the orders on 
the new owner. 

The slum landlord does little to comply 
with orders, he said. 

“I don't agree that the code should be bent 
to suit these individuals. If it is unfortu- 
nate, we can't help that. We can't be too 
sympathetic because this property is a plague 
on the neighborhood and threatens to affect 
the lives of many other people. If this per- 
son can't afford to keep up the property, he 
must move. That's reality,” Dr. MacLeod 
said. 

He said the city has agencies to help these 
people and “they too much do their job.” 

On the question of court action, the com- 
missioner said, “We need proper backing of 
the court and adequate, not laughable, 
penalties.” 

He said many answers to slum housing 
problems lie in “cooperation and integration 
of the programs of several enforcement 
agencies—fire, health, and building in- 
cluded—even to the point of integrated 
inspections whenever that is feasible.” 

He suggested the city health department 
can play a bigger part in eliminating slum 
housing than it has in the past. 

“I don't want to take any powers away 
3 other department but I think the 
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This, he said, includes esthetic 
ments— which are important to the mental 
health of the inhabitants“ —as well as sani- 
tary and some safety requirements. 

Formerly health commissioner in Worces- 
ter, Mass., Dr. MacLeod said Massachusetts 
law recognizes this role of the health 
departments. 

In Cincinnati, where orders of the health 
department are mainly to clean up for sani- 
tary reasons, Dr. MacLeod said about half 
are against tenants and about half against 
owners and prosecution for noncompliance 
ranges from 30 to 90 days. 

Many conditions in slum housing are dan- 
gerous from a health and safety standpoint, 
Dr. MacLeod said. In the last 10 years, 304 
cases of lead polsoning have been reported in 
Cincinnati and 27 children have died from 
it, he said. 

“Most of these cases involyed small chil- 
dren eating paint scraps that have flaked off 
the walls and some have involved babies 
teething on window sills painted with lead 
base paint,” the commissioner said. 

Now paint used in the city cannot have 
more than 1 percent lead content but, he 
said, “many cases are still coming from slum 
areas where buildings have not been re- 
painted and old paint scraped off since this 
ordinance was passed.” 

The commissioner said tenants also have 
responsibilities which they must learn. 
Someone, he said, must start educating them 
and helping them meet these responsibilities. 

“It is silly to uplift housing unless you 
have programs of education to help the 
people in this housing,” he said. 

“Door-to-door contact will have to be used 
in many cases to tell these people of avail- 
able aid and encourage them to use It. 

“Public schools can do much more than 
they are now. One way is by making health 
education mandatory and a major subject 
in schools,” he said. 

Dr. MacLeod said he thinks civil rights and 
civic organizations can also help. “They 
haye already done a great service by bringing 
these conditions to the attention of the pub- 
He and officials. But I fear in many cases 
they have accentuated the rights of the 
tenant to the point they have made him 
forget he also has responsibilities,” he said. 

In summary, the commissioner said, “We 
are living in America, the richest country 
in the world, and if we cannot afford to 
develop adequate housing for the poor it 18 
& sad commentary on the United States.” 


Long-Range Look at Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OP ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Frank Ahlgren, editor of the Memphis, 
Tenn., Commercial Appeal, is a renowned 
student of international affairs. He has 
traveled extensively throughout the 
world. With the keen insight of a top 
newspaperman he has gathered facts 
and information to form the basis for 
sound judgment of world problems. 

This fortunate combination of journal- 
istic and persuasive speaking ability has 
made Frank Ahlgren one of the most 
sought-after speakers in the Midsouth, 
and his talks on international affairs are 
masterpieces of clarity and good sense. 

In a recent editorial in the Commercial 
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Appeal, Mr. Ahlgren takes a long-range 
look at Vietnam, and with the eye of the 
newspaperman, brings to bear the fac- 
tual information that makes for clear 
decisions. His comment should be read 
carefully by all, and it is a pleasure to 
commend this editorial to the Members: 
LONG-RANGE Look AT VIETNAM 


While Washington officials may be breath- 
ing a small sigh of relief as political dis- 
sension simmers down in South Vietnam, 
they need not expect a long respite. 

In the first place, the Saigon government 
of Premier Nguyen Cao Ky has only until 
about July to fulfill the promise made to 
the Buddhist opposition that a civilian goy- 
ernment will be instituted. South Viet- 
nam's internal crisis has merely been post- 
poned, and indeed it is not certain that it 
has been fully dampened for the present. 

Second, the Johnson administration is 
now under fire from two sides in the United 
States. The Fulbright-Morse faction that 
wants America to pull back from involve- 
ment in Vietnam extends out to a lunatic 
fringe that is actually pro-Vietcong with 
racial overtones. That has been worrisome 
enough. But now Mr. Johnson 18 getting 
flak from the other side; namely, Republican 
leaders in Congress who have until now 
been largely unified with the administra- 
tion on its Vietnam policy. 

President Johnson has no hope of acqulr- 
ing his coveted consensus where Vietnam is 
concerned, Two elements in this country 
are poles apart, one wanting the United 
States to abandon southeast Asia and the 
other demanding a total military victory 
over the Vietcong. 

In this crossfire, which becomes more 
heated as election time nears, the Johnson 
administration will need tough armor. 

Washington decisions regarding Vietnam 
have necessarily been long range. That ap- 
proach is still essential. .There will be no 
quick end to the war, nor can we evade 
American responsibilities in international 
affairs by backing down in Vietnam because 
of its internecine quarrels. 

As this newspaper has often stated, the 
U.S. stake and commitments in the Pacific 
and Far East did not begin with the Eisen- 
hower era or the Kennedy administration; 
they date back through World War II to a 
time as distant as the Spanish-American 
War. 

The nature of today’s involvement is dif- 
ferent, but the future relationship of the 
United States with all nations of the world— 
from powers to struggling new govern- 
ments—hinges now on how America behaves 
in Vietnam. 

The President needs a thick hide to stand 
. — 8 83 quarrels within this coun- 

accept the fact that instability 
wins gi isa Vietnam is far from solution. 
At the same time the American people must 
appreciate and understand that administra- 
tion handling of the Vietnam situation re- 
quires sacrifices and solidarity. Neither of 
the two main political parties in America has 
an enviable record as to the mess in 
southeast Asia. But both have in the past 
tried to meet confusing issues with the best 
judgments available. No other major nation 
has been able to impose stability on a part of 
the world which has known little but tur- 
moil; but the United States at least has a 
cogent plan for long-range action. 

World Communist leaders, particularly 
those in Peiping, want to impose their own 
tyranny on all of Vietnam and beyond. 
Withdrawal by America will not ease that as- 
pect of global tension, but it would trigger 
new tensions in other spots. Arguing among 
ourselves in the free-speech context of this 
country, while a healthy reflection of people, 
participation in government does not equate 
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the dialog necessary to unify the country in 
action. 

This is a time when resolve by the Johnson 
administration must be firm and leadership 
must be articulate. However unpopular 
some decisions may be, the President cannot 
afford to vacillate. Nor can we, the citizens, 
waver from our duty. Part of that duty 
is self-interest. But a bigger part is to open 
to the billions of people beyond our 50 States 
the opportunity to enjoy freedom and eco- 
nomic security—and peace. 


Problems in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp an editorial carried in the 
April 14, 1966, issue of the Corson Coun- 
ty, S. Dak., News. 

This editorial summarizes as well as 
could be summarized the situation that 
exists with regard to agriculture and the 
philosophy and policies of this adminis- 
tration in not just dumping agricultural 
commodities but in dumping the 
farmer.” 

The editorial is as follows: 

Uniess the prices of things the farmers 
have to sell go up as fast as the things they 
have to buy the farmers can’t make money. 
This should not be hard to understand. 

Farm prices today are about the same as 
they were on the average from 1947-49. Since 
those years farm machinery has gone up 80.7 
percent, motor vehicles have gone up 62.8 
percent, buildings and fence materials have 
gone up 32.4 percent, gas has gone up, labor 
has gone up, taxes have gone up. The cost 
of running a farm has gone up 21 percent. 

Parity is the word used to measure the 
price of things the farmer sells in relation 
to what he buys. If he was getting 100 per- 
cent of parity he would be getting a fair 
price. 

Beef cattle are at 89 percent of parity, 
wheat at 70 percent, corn at 71 percent, eggs 
at 86 percent, and the average farm prices 
at 82 percent of parity. In other words, the 
farmer is only getting 82 cents for the things 
he produces when he should be getting a 
dollar. 

The cost of living has gone up. It is cost - 
ing more to live. Food prices have gone up. 

President Johnson has asked housewives 
to fight inflation by not buying high-priced 
food articles such as meat and dairy prod- 
ucts. Agricultura. Secretary Orville Free- 
man is quoted in the New York Times as 
expressing pleasure with the fact the prices 
of farm products have dropped recently. 

How do the President and his Secretary 
of Agriculture expect the farmers to make 
a living if the prices of the things they sell 
continually lag behind the price of the things 
they have to buy? 

The answer, of course, is that the farmers 
have to turn to the Government for sub- 
sidies and the controls and frustrations that 
go with subsidies. 

It has seemed fo. some time that the Fed- 
eral Government is more interested in hold- 
ing farm prices down than in letting them 
come up. When the price of grain threatens 
to go up the Commodity Credit Corporation 
dumps mountains of Government-held grain 
on the market. When beef prices go up 
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the Government allows imports to come in 
and flood the market. Export policies of the 
Government are making it prohibitive to ship 
hides which is costing stockmen about $4 
an animal. Wheat exports are hampered 
because wheat sent abroad under our Gov- 
ernment programs has to go on American 
ships and the freight is higher than other 
ships charge so foreign countries get their 
grain elsewhere. 

Farm prices aren't causing a big rise in the 
price of food. If the price of wheat doubled 
it wouldn’t make more than a penny or two 
difference in the cost of a loaf of bread. 

Food prices are going up because dollars 
all along the line are worth less, They are 
worth less because the Government is spend- 
ing far beyond its income. Confidence in 
the American dollar is declining abroad and 
at home. 

Inflation is hitting the farmer as well as 
anybody else. He has to buy a lot and the 
things he buys have been going up all the 
time. Surely the American people recog- 
nize it is only fair that the farmer should 
also get more for what he sells. He has a 
lot of catching up to do in the dollar de- 
partment. 


Zeus’ Brother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an editorial in the Rogersville Review of 
Rogersville, Tenn., pointed out an in- 
teresting fact about the statue in the 
public lobby of the United Nations Build- 
ing in New York. 

The true identity of the statue has 
now come to light. I think we should 
all know who the statue represents, and 
I am inserting the editorial at this point 
in the Recorp for the information of 
all. 

[From the Rogersville (Tenn.) Review, Apr. 
„ ] 
CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

You just can’t be sure of anything these 
days. 

Take that splendid statue in the public 
lobby of the United Nations in New York. 
Perhaps many of you readers have seen and 
admired it, we have not. 

The statue was presented to the world or- 
ganization by Greece in 1953 and it bore 
the title, “Zeus of Artemesian.” 

We dare not think how many school 
groups vacationists, and visiting notables 
have been told by U.N. guides that the dom- 
inating statue was Zeus. Turns out now 
that it isn't Zeus at all, it's his brother, 
Poseidon, 

The Greek Government, with scholarly 
concern, has notified the U.N. Secretariat 
that there has been a big mistake, that re- 
search proves the statue is not Zeus. 

Not knowing what the statue looks like, 
we can only say that if it had been equipped 
with a triton (the three-pronged tool for 
managing storms) most anyone; including 
us, would have known it was Poseidon, The 
Greek Government would have, too. 

While U.N. guides may have a little trouble 
switching from Zeus to Poseidon, the lobby 
is surely no less impressive because the 
statue is of the lesser Olympian brother. 
Either one would be a good symbol for U.N, 
halls. 

Zeus is supposed to hurl thunderbolts, ac- 
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cording to Greek myth, and Poseldon to both 

stir up storms and calm the troubled waters. 
On second thought, maybe it’s a good thing 

Poseidon is in the U.N. rather than Zeus. 


Thrift and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of all Members of the House the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the Tuesday, April 12, 1966, edition of 
the Christian Science Monitor, a na- 
tionally respected publication. 

The editorial, entitled “Thrift and In- 
flation,” is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. I would also agree that there are 
items which should not have cuts at 
all, or at the very most, cuts of 1 or 2 
percent. We also recognize that the ad- 
ministration has advocated cuts in 
proven, valuable programs which should 
and must be restored. Conversely, as the 
editorial points out, there are items 
which could benefit from cuts far greater 
than a mere 5 percent. Let us take a 
real, hard look at the administration's 
budget. Let us reason together in mov- 
ing to blockade inflationary trends. 

The editorial follows: 

THRIFT AND INFLATION 

For many, if not most, big public opera- 
tions there tends to be what might be 
tered an ineffilicency slippage. This means 
that tighter control and shrewder plan- 
ning could eliminate perhaps as much as 5 
percent of the cost of many big Federal un- 
dertakings with no loss in ultimate result. 

We do not know if the Republican forces 
in Congress had this in mind when they 
began their current drive to trim all do- 
mestic spending by one-twentieth during 
the coming fiscal year. Yet the fact that 
thriftier administration might enable the 
government to save this amount is, we be- 
lieve, strong justification for the GOP effort. 

True, this efforts has yet to get anywhere 
when weighed in dollar-and-cents terms. 
On both occasions that the GOP sought 
to attach riders to bills requiring that these 
latter be cut by 5 percent, the riders lost. 

On the other hand, and if the effort is 
continued, future victories are by no means 
impossible. It is apparent that the United 
States is increasingly concerned over the ef- 
fect which continued huge government 
spending is having upon the inflationary 
trends now gripping the national econ- 
omy. In addition, it is by no means cer- 
tain that most Americans would not prefer 
to see such spending curbed rather than be 
subjected to an antinflationary tax increase. 
Thus, the Republicans may well be advocat- 
ing a more popular cause than as yet seen, 

In any event, the GOP effort to trim spend- 
ing by 5 percent (a fairly modest amount 
when all is said and done) could turn out 
to be an effective campaign isue next Novem- 
ber. If tie American people could be con- 
vinced that a 5 percent cut in Federal spend- 
ing would have dampened inflation and (in 
the event that this is adopted) warded off an 
income tax rise, considerable political mile- 
age could result. 

Of course, a slash of one-twentieth in all 
items indiscriminately would not be a wise 
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move. There are items which should not 
have cuts at all or, at the very most, cuts 
of 1 or 2 percent. Conversely, there are items 
which could benefit from cuts far greater 
than a mere 5 percent. We suggest that 
the GOP consider the possibility of varying 
its proposals depending upon the item. But 
we believe that a holddown in Federal spend- 
ing would be an efficient means of haltering 
inflation and that the GOP is moving in the 
right direction. 


Tri Quang Speaks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
certainly reassuring to learn the position 
of Thich Tri Quang, the Buddhist leader 
of South Vietnam, which is so well set 
forth in the following article by Joseph 
Alsop who I understand recently re- 
turned from Vietnam. His column, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of April 
20, follows: 

Tut Quang Speaks OUT 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Instead of Senator Mansrretp calling for 
negotiations, the headlines yesterday ought 
to have gone to Thich Tri Quang, calling for 
“victory over the Communists.” In one sur- 
prising stroke, the ground has been cut out 
from under people like the Senator. 

The basic assumptions of all Americans 
who take the Mansfield position are that the 
United States is somehow forcing the South 
Vietnamese people to continue their re- 
sistance to the Communists; and that there 
are great, though inarticulate, numbers of 
South Vietnamese who long for a negotlated 
peace with the Vietcong. 

If these assumptions had any foundation 
whatever, that foundation would certainly 
have to be provided by Thich Tri Quang. 
This enigmatic Buddhist leader is a pas- 
sionate Vietnamese nationalist, who has also 
been suspected, by a great many Americans, 
of being a strong neutralist. By any list, 
you would have to name Tri Quang as 
MANSFIELD's unique best bet in Vietnam. 

With just that rather obviously in mind, 
& correspondent of Newsweek has just got 
Tri Quang to give him an interview, to which 
far too little attention has been paid. Tri 
Quang was asked, to begin with, whether a 
new government of South Vietnam “should 
begin to negotiate an end to the war.” He 
replied roundly: 

“If negotiations can really achieve peace in 
Vietnam, that peace should be the result of 
a victory over the Communists. It would be 
illogical to have peace resulting from nego- 
tiations that are to the advantage of the 
Communists.” 

He was then asked about the proposal so 
strangely made by Senator Roserr F. KEN- 
NEDY, to allow members of the Vietcong to 
join a future government after a negotiated 
peace, To this, Thich Tri Quang replied 
more roundly still: 

“No Communist Party can be a real polit- 
ical party. No Communist Party can live in 
harmony with other political parties. Fur- 
thermore, the nationalist parties in Vietnam 
are still weak and could not cope with the 
Communist Party if it were allowed to join.” 

There you have it. If Tri Quang means 
what he says, as he appears to, he not only 
rejects absolutely the positions taken by 
Senators MANSFIELD and KENNEDY; he is also 
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considerably more in t than Presi- 
dent Johnson. For the President, after all, 
is ready for “unconditional negotiations.” 
Tri Quang only favors negotiations resulting 
from “a victory over the Communists.” 

All of which suggests that it is a little 
silly for people in this country to be so 
“nerve-wracked” by the recurrent bouts of 
political ferment in South Vietnam. To be- 
gin with, those who are most “nerve- 
wracked" are also those who called most 
loudly for the repudiation of President Ngo 
Dinh Diem. Since they got their way on that 
occasion, one is inclined to ask, “What on 
earth did you expect?" 

On the one hand, although poor Diem had 
real virtues, the Vietnamese got their bellies 
full of authoritarian government during the 
Diem regime. On the other hand, this im- 
mensely talented, courageous and industrious 
people had no practice in self-government for 
close on a hundred years before Diem. And 
their leaders are therefore inexperienced, 
while the masses still lack political conscious- 
ness. 

Hence a long period of cut and try is going 
to have to be tolerated, while the Vietnamese 
work out a political balance and political 
modes that suit their own habits, traditions 
and outlook. In this connection, too, the 
Tri Quang interview is of great significance. 
It indicates that most people (including this 
reporter) have been overrating the chances 
of the Vietnamese inadvertently stabbing 
themselves in the back while cutting-and- 
trying. 

Militarily, the process of cut-and-try is cer- 
tainly inconvenient though far from fatal. 
Politically, substantial progress has already 
been made. The ephemeral alternatives have 
been eliminated. The army, the Buddhists, 
and the Catholics have emerged as the true 
nationwide power groups. It remains to find 
a workable balance between the power groups. 

There will be more cutting and trying be- 
fore the balance is reached; and this will 
upset respectable Americans, Although few 
people here at home understand this, the 
South Vietnamese have much to look forward 
to. Theirs is a very rich country. Their 
people, long kept in backward ignorance by 
the French, have learned a hundred modern 
lessons from the cruel war. 

If they win and there is peace, in fact, 
South Vietnam should be a very good coun- 
try to live in—even if its government still 
“nerve wracks” those Americans who think 
Vietnam can only be led by that blood-bol- 
tered old murderer, Ho Chi Minh. 


Poor In, Politics Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the April 16, 1966, Buffalo, N. V., 
Evening News: 

Poor In, Potrrics Our 


Two comments coming from widely sep- 
arated points on America’s map sharpened 
the focus this week on the promising but 
only partially productive war on poverty. 

In New Mexico, an Indian leader stressed 
the local involvement of his own people in 
operating these new programs and said some 
spectacular success had been achieved. For 
the first time, he exulted, Indian parents 
“have become exulted,” Indian parents 
“have become excited about education for 
their children.” 
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It was a different story, however, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., at the clamorous “Poor People's 
Poverty Convention.” But the disgraceful 
display by some hooting hecklers there 
should not obscure a fundamental feeling 
among many-delegates that efforts of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to involve 
the poor in local programs were a failure so 
far.” A vocal Mississippian said she was 
“tired of beautiful speeches” and charged 
that plantation owners and police chiefs 
were running the programs back home. 

They're going to see me about my pov- 
erty?" she said. They kept me in poverty.“ 

These people spotlighted the heart of the 
matter, it seems to us—this whole question 
of involving the impoverished in shaping 
and administering and running these pro- 
grams aimed at their own economic salva- 
tion. Involvement means stimulation, par- 
ticipation, commitment, shaking up tired 
patterns of helplessness. 

Yet this precise principle, called maxi- 
mum feasible participation,” is the one that 
political pressure apparently is forcing Sar- 
gent Shriver’s OEO to retreat on. Too many 
politicians at all levels, it seems, fear the 
break-up of old patterns, distrust the im- 
plications of fully and actively involving the 
poor. 

There is also the opposite danger, of 
course, of cynical’ elements shattering exist- 
ing social patterns for their own jaded ends. 
Undoubtedly political “outs,” racketeers and 
even Communists will penetrate and exploit 
this if they can. Additionally, the poverty 
program could be capsized by irresponsible 
action like that of the heckling mob at the. 
poverty convention that booed and hooted 
at Shriver. 

These types of risks—ideological, political, 
and just plain irresponsibility—need a con- 
stant alert, obviously, but they provide no 
reasons for scuttling the principle of involv- 
ing the poor in teaching them to help them- 
selves. 

The OEO should insist on such genuine 
involvement at the local level—as is true 
here in Buffalo now, after some early skir- 
mishes—and resist every kind of cynical po- 
litical exploitation. 

For the weakening of this unique feature 
of the antipoverty system, coupled with the 
heralded confusion and lack of administra- 
tive coordination, could destroy the promise 
of individual programs like that cited by the 
Indian leader. 

The impoverished surely need hope, in- 
sight, coverage, and equal opportunity—not 
politics, irresponsibility, and administrative 
rivalry. For those very human, very over- 
riding reasons, OEO should insist on keeping 
the poor in and politics out. 


A New Era for Mankato, Kans. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to an excellent article by 
Ted Rasmussen which appeared in the 
March 1966 issue of “Southwestern 
Scene,” a publication of Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. In recent years, 
there has been considerable publicity 
about the decay and deterioration of 
small rural towns and villages through- 
out rural America. Frequently, efforts 
of communities to offset economic re- 
verses caused by the population shift 
from rural to urban areas go unnoticed 
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and, therefore, this article is of signifi- 
cant interest. 

A small Kansas town in my congres- 
sional district, Mankato, appears on the 
threshhold of a new era because of efforts 
by many in that community. Neither 
Mankato nor the surrounding area has 
any special wealth in natural resources, 
but the area is blessed with an abund- 
ance of the most valuable resource of 
all—human determination, imagination, 
and a willingness to work together to 
avoid the fate of virtual extinction which 
has befallen countless rural communities 
in the past 30 years. 

The article is not only interesting, but 
may be of assistance to others. It is, 
therefore, a privilege to insert it in the 
RECORD? 

TEE Town THAT Rervusep To D 
(By Ted Rasmussen) 

This is wheat land. Wheat and cattle and 
hogs. Here, 15 miles below the Nebraska 
border, halfway across Kansas, the horizon 
seems to lie beyond an endless succession 
of gentle swells. This is a land of grain 
elevators and windmills and weatherbeaten 
farm houses. This is where you find Man- 
kato, a town where some important things 
are happening. 

On the surface, Mankato (pronounced 
Man-kay-toe) resembles a hundred other 
towns scattered across the country. There's 
Commercial Street with its two-story brick 
and stone buildings. There are frame 
churches painted white. Out on the high- 
way, the inevitable Sleepy Hollow Motel 
awaits travelers, while back in town McCarthy 
Hardware notes with pride that here is, 
Where your money does its duty.” 

In recent years, Mankato has been faced 
with some problems which also are less than 
unique. Although it lay in the midst of a 
Prosperous agricultural area, it had been go- 
ing steadily downhill. Population declined. 
Business slackened. Why? Simply because 
there no longer were enough people living in 
the surrounding area to enable it to retain 
its former economic vitality. During the 
1920's, for example, population in Jewell 
County, of which Mankato is county seat, 
Was about 22,000. The average farm con- 
Sisted of 80 acres. Today, population is 
7,200. The average farm has grown to 460 
acres. 

“About 5 years ago, this town was sitting 
on the fence,” recalls Mel Bowersox, South- 
Western Bell combinationman in Mankato. 
“It was either pick it up or let it die.” Bower- 
sox and other community leaders decidea 
that Mankato would not be allowed to die. 
Instead, they began an intensive civic ef- 
fort that has pumped new life into the 
town’s economy, reversed a declining popula- 
tion trend, and changed a dismal future into 
a bright one. 

By 1962, the population of Mankato was 
Gown to 1,288, a loss of 17% percent in 10 
years. Further, the town had no resident 
doctor; industry was virtually nonexistent; 


began to happen. 

It didn't take place all at once; but as peo- 
Ple began to realize the seriousness of the 
situation, some initial steps were taken. The 
town's only movie theater went out of busi- 
ness. A group of merchants stepped in, 
formed a corporation, and reopened it. 
Young merchants and professional people be- 
gan to find willing financial backers among 
local businessmen. 

Still, these were merely stopgap actions. 
Stronger medicine was needed. Early last 
Year the Mankato Commercial Development 
Association, Inc., was formed, This provided 
& vehicle through which business and in- 
dustrial development could be financed. 
Stock was sold at $10 a share to any towns- 
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people who could be persuaded to participate. 
To date, the corporation has 186 stockholders. 
Bowersox is one of them. As president of the 
Mankato Chamber of Commerce, he has 
played a leading role in the project. 

By incorporating, the association became 
eligible to receive loans through the Gov- 
ernment’s Small Business Administration, 
It hoped to attract new business and industry 
by offering an agreement in which a building 
would be constructed by the corporation, 
and occupied and eventually purchased by 
the businessman. 

How is the plan working? Very well in- 
deed. Two major corporation-financed proj- 
ects are near completion. Other important 
construction is taking place. Still more is in 
the offing. On the following two pages is 
a closer look at the impressive things that 
are being accomplished in the new Mankato. 

To date, three major construction jobs, 
totaling more than $600,000, have been un- 
dertaken in Mankato. Two of these are proj- 
ects of the Mankato Commercial Development 
Association. They are: the R-K Shopper, a 
joint venture by a druggist and a grocer; 
and the Buffalo Roam, a handsome new 
steakhouse. The other, a 20-unit apart- 
ment development for senior citizens, is be- 
ing bullt by a special nonprofit corporation 
and financed by the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 

Future municipal projects, including an 
addition to the city’s water system, also are 
being planned. And for the first time in 
years, a number of new homes are under 
construction. As a result of these and other 
factors, population had grown to 1,353 by 
early this year, every house and store build- 
ing was occupied, and people were beginning 
to wonder how long present school facilities 
would be adequate. 

There are other important developments on 
the horizon. Currently, Mankato residents 
are waiting anxiously for the outcome of ne- 
gotiations which may bring a new million- 
dollar packing and rendering plant to the 
city., “If our plans work out, the plant will 
create about 75 new jobs,” observes Bower- 
sox. And, if plans for the packing plant are 
successful, residents also feel a new pork 
processing plant would be a possibility. 
Jewell County is the second largest hog- 
producing county in the State. 

Mankato civil leaders estimate that more 
than 150 new jobs will be created during the 
next few years if present plants materialize. 
Indications are that population could grow 
by as much as 500 during that time. 

“If everything goes right, you won't know 
this place in another couple of years,” pre- 
dicts Bowersox proudly. You don't have to 
spend much time in Mankato to become con- 
vinced that he's probably right. 


Atom Subs Bar to Nuclear War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
week has been designated by San Diego's 
Mayor Frank Curran as “Submarine 
Week” in our community. The San 
Diego Union ran a most creditable edi- 
torial on Thursday morning, April 14, 
commending our atomic submarines for 
their role in barring nuclear war and I 
3 include it as a portion of my re- 
m : 
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PoLaris Is “AvENGING ANGEL,”; ATOM Suns 
Bar TO NUCLEAR Wan 

One of the great milestones that added 
immeasurably to our defense posture oc- 
curred 66 years ago when the US. Navy ac- 
cepted its first submarine, 

Ability of the underwater craft to remain 
undetected, its firepower, and its mobility, 
added a new strength and flexibility to the 
U.S. fleet. Two major World Wars have 
proved the submarine effectiveness. 

‘The submarine force, however, did not rest 
on its laurels. Another great milestone in 
defense occurred 11 years ago at Groton, 
Conn., when the Navy launched the Nautilus, 
tho first atomic-powered submarine. 

It added a new dimension to the already 
powerful underwater navy, as the Nautilus 
itself proved. In 2 years the submarine had 
traveled the legendary 20,000 leagues of Jules 
Verne’s fables on its original fuel cell. 

And finally on July 20, 1960, the Navy 
added another great potential to the sub- 
marine when the atomic-powered 
Washington fired two Polaris missiles capable 
of carrying nuclear warheads while she was 
submerged off Cape Canaveral. 

Atomic submarines have since circled the 
globe submerged, spanning the Seven Seas 
and gliding under the North Pole: A single 
Polaris-armed atomic submarine carrying 16 
missiles carries more firepower than the total 
of all bombs dropped in World War II, and 
can stay beneath the surface for 3 months. 
It is a deadly and superb complement to the 
mobility, firepower and defense deterrent of 
the surface navy. 

This week Rear Adm. Eugene B. Fluckey, 
commander of the Pacific Fleet Submarine 
Force, speaking at a meeting held under au- 
spices of the San Diego Council of the Navy 
League, properly assessed the importance of 
the nuclear submarine fleet. 

“I have no fear of a direct confrontation 
with the Russians,” he said. “We will have 
no full-blown nuclear war because there will 
always be the avenging angel, Polaris.” 

He brought up another provocative point: 
If the United States retreats from its defense 
of freedom in southeast Asia, Communists 
will be encouraged to reemphasize their world 
aggression. 

“I would like to know where the people 
who want us to withdraw would like us to 
dig in our new position—the Tijuana border? 
Vancouver? Niagara Falls?“ he asked. 
“Where are the good professors to rebut the 
rebuttals?” in the civilian discussion, he 
added. 

In the alr, on the ground, above and below 
the sea, the U.S. military is actively defend- 
ing our freedoms and strategically deterring 
the enemy from a larger war. 

It is time for the good, patriotic Americans 
everywhere in these United States to give 
wholehearted active support on the home. 
front. 


Kerr Tells of Visit With Son 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent issue of the San Francisco, Calif., 
Examiner News Call Bulletin, there ap- 
peared an interesting commentary which 
reflects conditions of our world today. It 
refers to a visit by the distinguished pres- 
ident of the University of California, 
Clark Kerr, with his son who is a member 
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of the Peace Corps, stationed in the new 
state of Niger. 

I commend to my colleagues the article 
entitled “Kerr Tells of Visit With Son,” 
as it appeared in the March 10 edition of 
the Examiner News Call Bulletin. It is 
as follows: 

The Clark Kerr who resides in Berkeley is 
president of the University of California, a 
man deeply enmeshed in the most complex 
matters of a sophisticated society. 

The Clark Kerr who resides in Souloulou 
is a Peace Corps volunteer now involved in 
the complex matters of a mud hut village 
on a camel track in the primitive back coun- 
try of Niger, a new African state. 

The contrast between the lives of father 
and son were described when the multiversity 
man returned yesterday from a 2-week visit 
to Africa—a visit that included a brief re- 
union with his son, Clark, 22. 

“The work they are doing is phenomenal,” 
Kerr said. “Phenomenal.” 

Kerr spent a week in Nigeria after visiting 
Haile Selassie University for a week in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, as member of an interna- 
tional advisory committee to the chancellor. 

In Ethiopia, the chancellor is Emperor 
Haile Selassie himself. The team is prepar- 
ing recommendations for development of the 
university. Kerr said he fayors the idea of 
sister relationships between African and U.S. 
universities. 

Arriving not long after Nigeria’s takeover 
by leaders, Kerr said he was sur- 
prised to find university students protesting. 

They were protesting at the army's promise 
to return the government to politicians in 6 
months—a period regarded by the Nigerian 
activists as far too short. 

The journey was financed by the Ford 
Foundation. Kerr said that, in Africa, uni- 
versities “have made great progress—and 
have a long way to go.” 

Even in Addis Ababa, Kerr was asked about 
problems of student unrest in Berkeley. And 
when he returned yesterday, he was asked 
to discuss such matters as the abrupt resig- 
nation of his San Diego chancellor and the 
disciplinary proceedings against three Berke- 
ley student activists, 

“No comment,” Kerr said. 


Pilot Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr, CLARK. Mr. Speaker, in a dis- 
cussion of President Johnson’s proposed 
demonstration cities programs, the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette has reminded 
that 

The President did not contend that the 
money he asked for would finance the re- 
making of all of America’s municipalities. 
To the contrary, the very name of the pro- 

specifies it as a demonstration—a mere 
pilot project—to show how extensive and 
how costly an undertaking the complete task 
will be : 


The paper adds: 

The President agreed from the beginning 
with the argument that $2.3 billion in 6 
years would not nearly cover the cost of 
America's urban renewal. 


This article makes a number of valid 
points regarding the proposal, and with 
= in mind I offer it for inclusion in the 

ECORD: 
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A Goop Start, Bur 

In recent days, both the National Housing 
Conference and the US. Conference of 
Mayors have passed word to Congress that 
they would like to see some made in 
President Johnson's proposed demonstration 
cities program before it is passed. They 
think his ideas for sweeping urban rejuvena- 
tion are great, but they fear he has asked 
for too little money for too few cities. 

Specifically, both groups said the $2.3 bil- 
lion requested for the next 6 years is not 
nearly enough to pay for all the things that 
should be done to improve the environment 
and quality of life in the cities. And the 
mayors’ group recommended that there be no 
limit on the number of communities which 
can participate and that planning grants be 
available for all cities. 

The arguments suggest that the two 
groups have missed the basic point Mr. John- 
son meant to make—and we thought clearly 
did make—in the special message accom- 
panying his proposal. 

He did not contend that the money he 
asked for would finance the remaking of all 
of America’s municipalities. To the con- 
trary, the very name of the program specifies 
it as a demonstration—a mere pilot project— 
to show how extensive and how costly an 
undertaking the complete task will be. 

And the President plainly declared that 
only a limited number of communities— 
though of various sizes—should be chosen 
to participate in the experimental demon- 
stration. “It will not be simple to qualify 
for such a program,” he sald. “We have 
neither the means nor the desire to invest 
public funds in an expensive program whose 
net effects will be marginal, wasteful, or 
visible only after protracted delay.“ 

And then he listed 14 separate guidelines 
for determining a city’s qualifications to take 
part in the program. They run a staggering 
gamut of factors touching every aspect of the 
city's physical condition and organic func- 
tioning. 

While the communities selected for the 
demonstration projects certainly would be 
materially helped in their renewal for the 
future, the basic purpose of the whole 6-year 
program would be simply to illustrate what 
all the remaining cities faced. That would 
be the time to decide how much more money 
should be poured into nationwide urban re- 
newal and how quickly other cities should 
be brought into the effort. 

So, in effect, the President agreed from 
the beginning with the argument that 82.3 
billion in 6 years would not nearly cover the 
cost of America’s urban renewal. That was 
his point, and in seeming to miss it the 
housing and mayors’ conferences have only 
underscored it. 


Veterans’ Hospitalization Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 15, 1666, the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee sent a letter 
and questionnaire to a group of 10,000 
veterans on the pension rolls calling at- 
tention to veterans the recent enacted 
Public Law 89-97 which provides medical 
care for those individuals covered by the 
social security system. 

The question was asked that assuming 
the veteran was eligible for medicare 
coverage and that should become ill in 
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the future, would he elect to receive care 
in a Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
in a community hospital under medicare 
or in a community hospital at his own 
expense. 

The veteran was asked to check his 
preference on a questionnaire card en- 
closed with the letter and to add any re- 
marks that he cared to make. 

The veterans who were included in this 
study represented a geographic spread 
which involved all parts of the country. 
A total of 331, or 5.6 percent, resided in 
the New England area. A total of 1,055, 
or 17.8 percent, live in the Mid-Atlantic 
States. There were 1,743, or 29.3 per- 
cent of the total who lived in the Mid- 
west and 25 percent, or 1,488, were from 
the South. The Southwest had 461, or 
7.8 percent of this study, and 864, or 14.5 
percent, resided in the Far West. 

Of the 5,942 questionnaires tabulated 
in this study, 97.6 percent or 5,795 of 
5,942, were received from World War I 
veterans. A total of 2,607 of these World 
War I veterans are still drawing pension 
under the old law. A total of 3,188, or 
55 percent, are drawing pension under 
Public Law 86-211 as amended. World 
War II veterans comprised only 2.4 per- 
cent of the study questionnaires. Only 
19, or 13 percent, of these World War II 
veterans are drawing pension under the 
old law. A total of 128, or 87 percent, are 
receiving pension under Public Law 86- 
211. 

A total of 3,888 veterans, or 65.5 per- 
cent of the 5,942 involved in this study, 
marked a preference for VA hospitaliza- 
tion. There were 1,704, or 28.7 percent, 
who indicated Community hospital un- 
der medicare.“ Only 1 percent or 61 
veterans, checked Community hospital 
at own expense.” A total of 263, or 4.4 
percent, checked both “VA hospital” and 
“Community hospital under medicare” 
with remarks explaining their dual 
choice. A total of eight veterans, or 0.1 
percent, checked both “VA hospitaliza- 
tion” and “Community hospital under 
medicare at own expense.” There were 
six veterans who checked all three blocks 
on the questionnaire. 

The text of this survey is printed as 
Committee Print No. 177, dated April 21, 
1966. On behalf of the committee I 
would like to express our appreciation to 
all those members of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration who aided in the survey, 
and in particular for the tabulations 
which I believe will be quite interesting 
and useful to all who are interested in 
this fleld. 


Address by Basil L. Whitener Member of 
Congress at Iredell County Democratic 
Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, last 
weekend our colleague and good friend, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, the 
Honorable Basm L. Warrener, delivered 
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the keynote address at the Iredell Coun- 
ty, N.C., Democratic rally, 

A contributor to and servant of the 
Democratic Party for most of his adult 
life, Bast. WHITENER is an appropriate 
and competent spokesman for the world’s 
greatest political organization. 

I know that other Members would be 
interested in his remarks to his fellow 
North Carolina Democrats last Saturday 
and I would like, at this point, to include 
the text of his speech in the RECORD. 
ADDRESS BY Bast. L. WHITENER, MEMBER OF 

CONGRESS AT IREDELL COUNTY DEMOCRATIC 

RaLLY, APRIL 16, 1966 

It is a great pleasure for me to be here 
tonight and to have the honor and privilege 
to speak to such a splendid gathering of 
Iredell County Democrats. It ts always a 
pleasure for me to be with those who share 
my pride in the many outstanding accom- 
plishments of our great party and who work 
to retain Democratic leadership in our do- 
Mestic and international affairs. 

Democrats are friendly, aggressive, for- 
ward-looking people with a positive approach 
to the problems of their Nation and the 
events which have a profound effect upon 
our American way of Ufe. Our party was 
founded upon the principles of democracy, 
constitutional government, and progress for 
every segment of our society. 

Our first great Democratic President, 
Thomas. Jefferson, was the first American 
President to give the average American a 
voice in the operation of his government. 
In so doing he kept our system from becom- 
ing a class society. He looms large in history 
as the foremost exponent of the rights and 
dignity of every American, regardless of race, 
color, creed, or station in life. 

Twenty years after Thomas Jefferson left 
the White House another great leader of our 
party. Andrew Jackson, assumed the Office 
of the President. He extended and strength- 
ened the people's control of Government. 

Since the days of Andrew Jackson the 
right and power of the American people to 
control the economic, political, and social 
history of their Nation has not been ques- 
tioned. Jefferson and Jackson were Demo- 
crats. If our party had made no other con- 
tribution to the Nation than Jefferson and 
Jackson, it has a brilliant record to endure 
for all time. 

We are a party of progress within the frame- 
work of the Constitution of our forefathers. 
We were the first political party to realize 
that a dynamic and vigorous system cannot 
stand still. In the face of opposition and 
carping criticism from those who would like 
to return our country to the days of Grant, 
McKinley, and Harding, Democrats have 
dared to make a better America. We have 
been successful far beyond the dreams of Jef- 
Terson and Jackson. 

We have not accepted poverty, hunger, 
sickness, fear, and the sccial, political, and 
economic conditions which these evils breed 
as the standard American way of life. We 
have not been afraid of the criticism of the 
party of stagnation; nor have we been intol- 
erant of disagreement with the policies of 
our party from loyal Democrats. 

As the party of all the people dedicated 
to the good of every American we cannot hope 
for unanimity in views and political philos- 
ophy on the part of every Democrat, whether 
a private citizen or an officeholder. 

We have always debated among ourselves 
and from these debates and disagreements 
have come a stronger party, better equipped 
to cope with the problems of a nation whose 
people represent nearly every race, color, 
creed, national origin, and political 
philosophy. 

The key to the strength of our party and 
to the success it has met down thruogh the 
years has been that it is the political organ- 
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ization wherein every American can retain 
his individuality and yet exercise his rights 
of citizenship to the fullest extent. 

For a few minutes tonight I want to talk 
about what the Democratic Party means to 
every American. We have a record of accom- 
plishment in behalf of the American people 
which has stood the test of time. It Is one of 
which each of us can be proud. It is a record 
that has been forged in the face of Repub- 
lican criticism and obstructionism. 

We do not need to manufacture issues to 
mislead the American people; nor must we 
resort to inflammatory statements contain- 
ing half-truths, innuendoes, and the discus- 
sion of personalities. Our record speaks for 
itself. 

It was the Democratic Party that served 
the United States under the great Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Under his leadership the 
American people were lifted out of the gloom 
and despair of the greatest depression the 
world has ever known. ‘That depression was 
brought on by the mismanagement of the 
Nation’s fiscal affairs during the administra- 
tions of Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, 
and Herbert C. Hoover. 

All of us who went through those dark 
days realize how close the United States came 
to economic collapse. I need not repeat the 
record of bank failures, the bankruptcies, the 
foreclosures on farms and homes, the default 
in the payment of private and public debts, 
the closing of plants, and the unemployment 
of millions which took place as a result of 
Republican ent. 

Let us instead turn to what a Democratic 
President did to give new hope to our people. 

Roosevelt and a Democratic Congress en- 
acted laws to protect the bank deposits of 
our people, to revive our farm economy, to 
bring electricity to the rural areas of our 
Nation, to provide loans to get the wheels of 
industry humming, to establish a minimum 
wage for our people, to set up social security 
for the wage earner and his dependents, and 
countless other laws of far-reaching signif- 
icance to the future of our Nation. 

I know of no Republican today who ad- 
vocates the repeal of the Social Security Act, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Act, the Rural Electrification Act, the Small 
Business Act, the Farmers Home Loan Act, 
the Securities and Exchange Act, and the 
many other laws which form the bedrock of 
our prosperous and stable economy. 

After Roosevelt came Harry S. Truman, 
who said that the record of the Democratic 
Party is blazed across the face of the Nation 
in a story of a better, healthier, happier life 
for the common people of America. Truman 
was criticized and vilified during his admin- 
istration by those who did not understand 
his greatness and his dedication to his be- 
loved America. His stand commu- 
nism in Greece, Italy, Turkey, and Korea will 
make him shine in the pages of American 
history as one of our great Presidents. 

Republican candidates like to point with 
pride to the administration of Harry S. Tru- 
man’s successor. They should examine the 
record of the Eisenhower administration, 
however, before becoming so enamored of it. 
Republican candidates say they represent the 
party of fiscal responsibility, a party of in- 
dividualists. They say we are the spending 
party and the party whose officials are rubber 
stamps. 

As the late Gov. Alfred E. Smith said, “Let 
us look at the record.” The fiscal record of 
the administration of Harry S. Truman is a 
model of fiscal responsibility in contrast to 
the spending which took place under the 8 
years of the Eisenhower administration. In 
1947 Harry S. Truman had a budget surplus 
of $8,419 million. 

In 1953, the first year of the Eisenhower 
administration, there was a deficit of $9,449 
million. Federal Government receipts in 
that year were $64,671 million, and budget 
expenditures were $74,120 million. The first 
year, therefore, the Eisenhower adminis- 
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tration produced a budget deficit unequaled 
in any peacetime year since 1789 to 1953. 

More fiscal irresponsibility, however, was 
to follow. Im 1959 Eisenhower's budget re- 
ceipts were $67,915 million, and his budget 
expenditures were $80,342 million, or a stag- 
gering deficit of $12,427 million. 

Nothing like this deficit has ever occurred 
in peacetime in the history of our Nation up 
to the present time. In fact, the 1953 deficit 
of $9,449 million was only excelled in peace- 
time by the Eisenhower deficit of $12,427 mil- 
lion in 1959. The “party of fiscal responsi- 
bility” produced the two greatest peacetime 
deficits in 

The national debt under the last year of 

S. Truman’s administration was $259,- 
151 million. Due to the fiscal irresponsibility 
of the Elsenhower administration the debt 
rose to $284,817 million in 1959. My friends, 
what does the Nation have to show for the 
Eisenhower spending? It is a question which 
baffles fiscal experts. 

We have heard so much during the past 
several weeks from Republican candidates 
concerning the fiscal policies of the Nation 
that I think we should set the record straight 
regarding some of the things which these 
candidates have said about the national 
debt. 

The United States has the greatest public 
debt in its history. I do not believe in the 
principle of a large national debt as I feel 
that it is a cause of inflation and tends to 
promote fiscal irresponsibility, regardless of 
what political party is in power. 

I have supported the principle of a sound 
economy during my service in the Congress. 
I feel, however, that the American people 
should have the facts concerning the Eisen- 
hower administration’s position on the na- 
tional debt and the relation of the debt 
during the Eisenhower years to our gross na- 
tional product. 

Our gross national product is our most 
effective barometer of economic progress. In 
the first year of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in 1953 we had a gross national product 
of $358.9 billion. Our Federal debt was 


. $266.1 billion, or 74.1 percent of our gross 


national product for 1953. 

In 1965 we had a gross national 
of $648.7 billion and our public debt was only 
49 percent of our gross national product for 
1965. 

It will be clearly seen, therefore, that the 
relation of our public debt to our gross na- 
tional product has reversed itself from an 
unfavorable position under the Eisenhower 
administration to a favorable position under 
Democratic leadership. 

Now, Republican candidates say that we 
Democrats load the Federal payrol with ex- 
cessive Government employees. Let us look 
at the record in this respect. In 1953, an 
Eisenhower year, 16 out of every 1,000 Amer- 
icans were on the Federal payroll. In 1965 
only 13 Americans out of every 1,000 were em- 
ployed by the Federal Government. t 

These figures indicate that with all of the 
various Federal Government programs now in 
existence we Democrats have placed less peo- 
ple on the Federal payroll per 1,000 popula- 
tion than was the case the Eisen- 
hower administration. At no time during the 
Eisenhower administration did Federal em- 
ployment drop to less than 13 persons of 
every 1,000 Americans. Here again, my 
friends, the cold, hard, statistical facts de- 
bunk Republican half-truths. i 

Republican candidates for public office like ` 
to picture Democratic candidates and office- - 
holders as rubber stamps. They would have 
the Amerian people believe that Democrats 
immediately give their stamp of approval 
to anything recommended by party leader- 
ship. This, of course, POE DOE ORE SESS, 
of impartial examination. 

Let us examine the Republican record m! 
the House of Representatives. In 1962, 99 
percent of the Republican Members voted j 
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against the Food and Agriculture Act. The 
same year 81 percent of the Republican mem- 
bership voted against college aid loans; 99 
percent of the Republican membership voted 
against tax revision legislation; 89 percent of 
the Republican membership voted against 
aid to elderly, blind, and disabled persons. 

In 1961, 90 percent of the Republican 
membership voted against the feed grains 
bill; 81 percent voted against raising the 
minimum wage; and 84 percent voted against 
the Housing Act. I ask you, is this indica- 
tive of independent voting by Republican 
Members of the House of Representatives? 

Let us look at the record in the Senate. 
In 1962, 100 percent of the Republican Sen- 
ators voted against the compromise farm 
bill; 97 percent of the Republican Senators 
voted against the Food and Agriculture Act; 
85 percent of the Republican Senators voted 
against the Housing Act; and 86 percent of 
the Republican Senators voted against medi- 
cal care for the aged. Again I ask you, are 
these examples of independent voting? Be- 
fore Republican candidates talk about rubber 
stamps they should examine the voting rec- 
ords of thelr own Representatives and Sen- 
ators in the Congress of the United States. 

I know that the war in Vietnam occupies 
the attention of all Americans, It is a strug- 
gle to preserve the freedom and dignity of 
the people of southeast Asia from Commu- 
nist enslavement and terrorism. The war in 
Vietnam should not be a political issue. I 
deplore the effort that the Republican leader- 
ship in the House of Representatives is mak- 
ing to inject the war into the political arena. 
The United States and the world have too 
much at stake to reduce our involvement 
in the struggle against communism to the 
arena of political debate. 

Let me point out those candidates, how- 
ever, who would attempt to Iabel American 
efforts in southeast Asia as a Democratic 
venture, that it was President Eisenhower 
who first committed our country to the Viet- 
namese struggle. It is to General Eisen- 
hower’s credit that he still supports the 
American position in Vietnam. 

Our Republican friends tell us how much 
they are interested in the welfare of North 
Carolina. They say that they can improve 
upon the magnificent record of stable and 
progressive government we have had under 
Democrative Governors since 1900. 

I want to bring to your attention, however, 
one incident which I believe illustrates very 
vividly the fact that the Republican leader- 
ship has not been concerned with the eco- 
nomic well-being of North Carolina or, for 
that matter, the South. During my service 
in the Congress I have consistently sup- 
ported action to protect the jobs and livell- 
hood of our people from the effect that ex- 
cessive foreign imports have on the indus- 
tries in which they are employed. 

The textile industry has been particularly 
hard hit through excessive imports. We were 
able to bring before the Congress a bill to 
eliminate the disastrous two-price cotton 
p under which American textile mills 
were at a competitive disadvantage by reason 
of cheap foreign textile imports. We had 
high hopes that this measure would be 
spared partisan politics. 

When it came up in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, however, it was a source of great 
disappointment to all of our people, regard- 
less of their political affiliation, to find that 
only 10 Republicans were willing to help 
solve the problem of excessive textile im- 
ports which had its origin during the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

I know many other instances where the 
Republican membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has deserted those of us who 
have labored for increased economic oppor- 
tunity for our people and for the principle 
of constitutional government. I do not be- 
lieve the American people will be fooled by 
the half-truths, innuendoes, and misstate- 
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ments of fact to be made this year by Re- 
publican candidates. 

Our party has given the Nation the highest 
standard of living of any country in the 
world. It has enabled us to overcome the 
shortcomings of space research in the Eisen- 
hower administration and to become the 
leader in the science of astronautics. 

Our party has stood firm in the face of 
Communist efforts to enslave the world. It 
has extended a helping hand to nations beset 
by famine, hunger, and disease. 

The American people are aware of these 
facts, and I know that a majority of them 
will continue to give our party their sup- 
port. Our people will examine the issues 
and will learn the facts. They will not be 
misled by Republican propaganda, 

In conclusion, let me say that it has been 
a pleasure to be with you this evening. You 
have a great Democratic organization in Ire- 
dell County. I look forward to working with 
you in the election of Democrats for town- 
ship, county, State, and national offices. 
You have a great Democratic team in Ire- 
dell County, and I know that the people of 
this great area of the State will give our 
Democratic candidates their support in 
November. Best wishes for every possible 
success. 


War on Poverty 
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HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, I am tre- 
mendously pleased to point out a battle 
we are winning in the war on poverty. 
We hear much criticism of the war on 
poverty; however, many of the successful 
projects and programs receive little pub- 

city. 

Mr. David Nadelle, manager of the 
California State Employment Service in 
Colton, Calif., wrote my office a very 
revealing letter about the way the Youth 
Opportunity Center is working. I wish 
critics of job retraining, the Jobs Corps, 
and other programs I consider eminently 
worthwhile, would read the local statis- 
tics as submitted by Mr. Nadelle. 

His letter follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DYAL: Knowing of your 
continued interest in our Youth Opportun- 
ity Center and the youth employment pro- 
grams of the area, I think you will be in- 
terested in the progress of the center, now 
that it is almost 6 months since our formal 
opening. During this time, as is natural, 
we have had many growing pains. In fact, 
we are still experiencing them. I feel we 
have made many concrete accomplishments, 
and here are some of the highlights you will 
be interested in: 

we have accepted 7,800 applications for 
work. 

We have conducted 2,280 counseling in- 
terviews. 

We have referred 1,402 eligible youth 
throughout the twin counties of Riverside 
and San Bernardino to Neighborhood Youth 
e projects, both out of school and in 


We have recommended and referred 92 
eligible youth to Job Corps. 

We have placed over 1,300 youth in em- 
ployment. 

We are also vigorously working on imple- 
mentation of the multioccupation youth 
training programs under the Manpower De- 
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velopment and Training Act, At this point, 
we have submitted a project for 930 disad- 
vantaged youth to receive training in eight 
occupational fields. This project has been 
approved by Mr. Albert B. Tieburg, our di- 
rector. The State department of education 
is currently working with the local schools 
to implement training. 

I again want to express my appreciation 
for all the help you gave us in opening our 
youth center. 

Sincerely, 
Davo NADELLA, Manager. 


The Late Milton J. Silberman 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
it is with deep sorrow that I announce 
to the House the passing of a great 
Chicagoan who was well known to many 
Members of this body and by all was 
held in warm affection. 

Milton J, Silberman, a vice president 
of Exchange National Bank of Chicago, 
LaSalle and Adams Streets, and well- 
known leader in local, national, and in- 
ternational Jewish affairs, died Mon- 
day, April 11, 1966, at Sydney R. For- 
kosh Memorial Hospital, Chicago. He 
was 56 years old. 

For many years he had been my close 
and valued friend. I shall miss him 
sorely. His was a life of nobility in its 
finest expression. 

Mr. Silberman joined Exchange Na- 
tional Bank in 1952 as a member of the 
business development department. He 
soon rose to the position of vice pres- 
ident. 

Born in New York City and educated 
at Columbia University, he had been a 
resident of Chicago since 1933. Prior to 
coming to the bank, he was sole owner 
of the wholesale drug house of Silver 
Drugs. During World War II. he was 
Chairman of the Price Control Board 
of the Office of Price Administrator, and 
was commander of Chicago’s Civil De- 
fense Corps. He had also served for 5 
years on Mayor Daley’s Committee on 
Human Relations. 

Milton J. Silberman was especially 
lauded by Chicagoans for his significant 
leadership in both national and inter- 
national Jewish organizations. He 
served as vice president of the Zionist 
Organization of America, as vice chair- 
man of its national advisory committee, 
and as president of the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of Chicago. 

He attended the 21st, 22d, 23d, and 
24th World Zionist Congresses, and in 
December 1964 was elected a deputy of 
the World Zionist Actions Committee in 
Jerusalem. He also served the Zionist 
Organization as national vice chairman 
of its emergency council. 

He was significantly active in the Jew- 
ish National Fund, having served as Chi- 
cago’s and the Midwest president and as 
vice chairman of the Jewish National 
Fund of America. He was also national 
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chairman of the Jewish National Fund 
of the Zionist Organization of America. 

Mr. Silberman also acted as chairman 
of the Illinois Conference of Jewish Or- 
ganizations, a consulting body to all Jew- 
ish organizations in the State, as chair- 
man of the Conference of Jewish Orga- 
nizations for Combined Jewish Appeal, 
and chairman of the Illinois Committee 
for Israel's 10th Anniversary in 1958. He 
was a member of the board of governors 
of State of Israel bonds, Chicago; chaired 
the Chicago Yiskor Committee for 6 Mil- 
lion Martyrs for the past 3 years and was 
chairman at the time of his death; served 
on the national and administrative com- 
mittee on the Chicago Council of the 
American Jewish Congress; served on the 
national planning committee; and the 
Chicago Council of the United Syna- 
gogues of America; was a member of the 
Chicago Board of Jewish Education and 
governor of the College of Jewish Stud- 
ies; was a member of HIAS—Hebrew Im- 
migration Aid Society—B'nai B'rith and 
the City of Hope. He was also past presi- 
dent of the Humbolt Boulevard Temple 
and Congregation; Share Tikvah of Chi- 
cago. 

Numerous honors and citations have 
been extended to him, but he was most 
proud of the identification of his name 
with the State of Israel. In his name a 
forest of trees stands in Israel and a 
quadrangle of teachers residences bears 
his name at Kfar Silver, the secondary 
agricultural school maintained at Ash- 
kelon, Israel, by the Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America. 

Mr. Silberman died 3 days prior to his 
57th birthday. He is survived by his wife, 
the former Millie Hymanson, and his two 
children, Aviva Iris and Alan Harvey. 
To them I extend my deepest sympathy 
and in that expression I know I am joined 
by many of my colleagues. 


Letter From Vietnam Expresses Spirit 
of Patriotism 
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HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, Pfc. Ar- 
thur D. Trent, of Lubbock, Tex., is cur- 
rently serving in Vietnam. He recently 
wrote a letter to the editor of the Lub- 
bock Avalanche-Journal, which I believe 
expresses and affirms the finest principles 
of patriotism. Under leave granted, I 
am presenting it for printing in the 
REcorp. 

[From the Lubbock (Tex.) 
Journal, Apr. 10, 1966] 

EDITOR, THE AVALANCHE-JoURNAL: I doubt if 
you know me, I am originally from Lubbock 
and my mom and dad and all of our family 
lives in Lubbock and have for the last 18 
years. 

Iam in Vietnam now, about 28 miles north 
of Saigon at a place called Cu Chi. You prob- 
ably haven't heard of any action around this 
area but there has been quite a bit of it. 
Nearly all the action we have comes from 


Avalanche- 
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mines. You see this is a tank battalion com- 
pany, Ist Battalion, 69th Armor. 

I am writing this letter because I was very 
distrubed by something I read in the paper 
which we get only once or twice a week. 
I refer to young men tearing up their draft 
cards or forging draft cards so they won't 
have to go into the Army. You cannot real- 
ize how bad this makes some of us over 
here feel. Here we are in a foreign country 
fighting for someone in the United States 
who doesn't feel a bit of loyalty for his 
country. 

The war over here is different from any the 
American GI's have ever fought and it cer- 
tainly isn’t a pleasant sight to see one of 
your fellow soldier, that only moments ago 
was talking about going home, get his head 
completely shot off from the nose up. I 
want the people of Lubbock not to feel pity 
for the men who are fighting over here in this 
no man's land, but to feel proud that many 
of us are able to say that we are fighting 
as American soldiers with the only interest in 
seeing that our way of life is preserved for 
us and our sons and daughters, 

I don't go to church every day and I prob- 
ably never will, But I want to make a plea 
to all Americans to say a prayer for the many 
Gs who have fought and died in the fight 
to preserve our way of life. 

Pic. ARTHUR D. TRENT. 


Remarks of the Honorable Charles S. 
Murphy, Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board 
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OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Charles S. Murphy, Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board delivered 
an excellent speech at a luncheon of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los 
Angeles, Calif., on March 25. 

Chairman Murphy discussed the pro- 
posed Department of Transportation; 
particularly how it may affect air trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe Chairman Mur- 
phy’s remarks should be made available 
for reading and study by all the Members 
of this House. Therefore, under unani- 
mous consent, I include it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for that purpose. 
REMARKS OF CHARLES S. MURPHY, CHAIRMAN 

OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, AT A 

LUNCHEON OF THE Los ANGELES CHAMBER 

or COMMERCE, Marcu 25, 1966 

I am happy to have this opportunity to 
come back and make a progress report to the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. I was 
here last August 3, along with Jeeb Halaby, 
who was retiring an Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, and Alan Boyd, 
who had just left the chairmanship of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to become Under 

of Commerce for Transportation. 
At that time, I had been at the CAB for only 
a few weeks and obviously knew very little 
about air transportation. There are some 
people who will tell you that I have learned 
very little about the subject since then, and 
that most of what I have learned is wrong. 

However, I'm glad to say the airline in- 
dustry is doing very well in spite of me. 
The net profit after taxes for U.S. airlines in 
1965 was the highest in history, and was 
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about 65 percent higher than in 1964. Traf- 
fic is growing by leaps and bounds—both 
passenger and cargowise. Traffic levels for 
the first 2 months of 1966 are about 20 per- 
cent above the corresponding months a year 
ago. 

Airline service is improving. Schedules are 
getting better. Flight equipment is being 
upgraded. This is particularly noticeable on 
the short and medium hops where older 
planes are being replaced with turboprops 
and jets that are faster, more comfortable, 
and more reliable. Substantially reduced 
fares are being made available to air trav- 
elers. Indeed, the travel bargains that are 
being made available by the airlines in these 
days of rising prices are a great credit to the 
ind é 
We have a kind of magic circle going here. 
The airlines make better service available to 
the public and the public responds with in- 
creased air travel. This in turn makes it 
possible for the airlines to provide even bet- 
ter service. Then even more people can and 
do travel. This does sometimes make our 
planes a little crowded, but it is far, far bet- 
ter to have them full than to have them 
empty. 

There is no need for me to emphasize to 
this group the importance of air transporta- 
tion in general and its importance to Los 
Angeles in particular. In fact, you tell this 
story much better than Ido. The 1965 An- 
nual Report of the Los Angeles Department 
of Airports does it very convincingly with 
both words and pictures. Los Angeles is a 
real hub and a very big hub of air transport. 
It is also a large and vital aircraft manufac- 
turing center. You have every reason in the 
world to hope we can keep this magic circle 
going in air transportation. I say to you 
in all candor that the prospect appears to me 
to be very encouraging. 

Like all the rest of the transportation world 
today, much of our current interest centers 
on the Transportation Message which Presi- 
dent Johnson sent to the Congress on March 
2. In his message, he recommended the 
establishment of a Cabinet-level Department 
of Transportation, along with a number of 
related actions. This is a clear recognition 
by the President of the importance of trans- 
portation in our national life. 

Transportation is probably the Nation's 
most important facilitating service. It ac- 
counts for approximately 20 percent of our 
gross national product. It makes possible 
the combinations of materials and skills and 
capital that comprise our magnificent eco- 
nomic system. If our transportation system 
were to revert to horses and buggies our 
whole economy and social intercourse would 
revert to horse and buggy days. I think 
perhaps the biggest difference between life 
in the United States today and 200 years ago 
is transportation. 

As our transportation system has devel- 
oped over the years, the Federal Government 
has come to play a very important role in it. 
As the President pointed out in his message. 


Last year alone, more than $5 billion in Fed- 
eral funds were invested in rtation— 
in highway construction, in river and harbor 
development, in airway operation and air- 
port construction, in -maritime subsidies. 
The Government owns 1,500 of the Nation's 
2,500 oceangoing cargo vessels.” 

It is obvious that Federal activities of 
this magnitude should be organized in the 
most effective way possible. Transportation 
functions are now scattered among more 
than 30 Federal departments and agencies. 
Some people have felt there is nothing you 
can do about it but leave them all alone. 
Others have felt that they should all be 
lumped together willy-nilly if they have any- 
thing to do with transportation. The Pres- 
ident has wisely followed a more selective 
process. He has examined these Federal 
transportation functions one by one and 
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chosen those which should be grouped to- 
gether to coordinate the executive functions 
of the various transportation At 
the same time, he has concluded that the 
economic regulatory functions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Maritime Commission, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board should not be altered and that 
their independent status should not be 
changed. 

The President's proposals as to the agen- 
cles and functions to be consolidated in the 
Department of Transportation are as follows: 

“1. The Office of the Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, and its pol- 
icy, program, emergency transportation, and 
research staffs. 

“2. The Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Federal-aid highway program it administers. 

“3. The Federal Aviation Agency, with its 
functions in aviation safety, promotion, and 
investment, will be transferred in its en- 
tirety to the new Department. It will con- 
tinue to carry out these functions in the 
new Department. 

“4. The Coast Guard, whose principal 
peacetime activities relate to transportation 
and marine safety. The Coast Guard will 
be transferred as a unit from the Treasury 
Department. As in the past, the Coast 
Guard will operate as part of the Navy in 
time of war. 

“5. The Maritime Administration, with its 
construction and operating subsidy pro- 


grams. 

“6. The safety functions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the responsibility for investi- 
gating and determining the probable cause 
of aircraft accidents and its appellate func- 
tions related to safety. 

“7. The safety functions and car service 
functions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, principally the inspection and en- 
forcement of safety regulations for railroads, 
motor carriers, and pipelines, and the dis- 
tribution of rail car supply in times of 
shortage. 

“8. The Great Lakes Pilotage Administra- 
tion, the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, the Alaska Railroad, and cer- 
tain minor transportation-related activities 
of other agencies.” 

The new Department will rank fourth 
among the executive departments in number 
of employees and fifth in the size of its 
budget—having over 90,000 employees and a 
budget of almost $6 billion. The largest 
item in its budget would be the highway 
trust fund, which is about $4 billion. Al- 
most all of these funds and employees, of 
course, would be transferred from other 
agencies along with the functions transferred 
to the new Department. Increased efficiency 
in the new Department resulting from the 
consolidation and coordinaiton of activities 
should result in substantial savings in ad- 
ministrative costs over the years. 

The President has place great emphasis 
upon the safety functions of the new De- 
partment, saying: No function of the new 
Department—no responsibility of its Secre- 
tary—will be more important than safety. 
We must insure the safety of our citizens as 
they travel on our land, in our skies, and over 
our waters. 

“I recommend that there be created under 
the Secretary of Transportation a National 
Transportation Safety Board independent of 
the operating units of the Department. 

“The sole function of this Board will be 
the safety of our travelers. It will review 
investigations of accidents to seek their 
causes. It will determine compliance with 
safety standards. It will examine the ade- 
quacy of the safety standard themselves. It 
will assume safety functions transferred from 
the ICC and the CAB. 

“I consider the functions of this Board so 
important that I am requesting authority 
from the Congress to name five Presidential 
appointees as its members.” 
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The Congress is giving expeditious con- 
sideration to the President’s recommenda- 
tion for the new Department. Hearings will 
be held by a committee of the Senate next 
week and shortly thereafter in the House of 
Representatives. Support for the President's 
recommendation appears to be widespread 
and substantial. I know of no serious op- 
position. It is reasonable to expect that 
it will be enacted at this session of the Con- 
gress. 

Now let's turn to the President's recom- 
mendation as it relates more specifically to 
air transportation. Obviously, air trans- 
portation is part of a total transportation 
system. Clearly, it should be properly co- 
ordinated with the other parts of the total 
system. This is especially true in the allo- 
cation of resources among the competing 
modes of transportation. Our objective 
should be to exploit the capability of each 
mode to meet those transportation needs 
which it can serve most effectively and 
eMficiently, 

The allocation of Federal resources to alr 
transportation is now channeled largely 
through the Federal Aviation Agency—a 
large agency with some 44,000 employees and 
an annual budget in the range of $900 mil- 
lion, Since the FAA and its functions would 
be transferred in toto to the new Depart- 
ment, the means for coordination of these 
activities with other modes of transportation 


would be provided through the internal op- 


erations of the Department. 

With respect to the CAB, two of its func- 
tions are involved. The first of these is the 
payment of subsidy for local airline service. 
This now runs at a rate between $70 million 
and $80 million a year. A plausible argu- 
ment might be made that this function 
should be transferred to the new Department 
because it involves the allocation of resources 
among the different modes of transportation. 
However, the President concluded that there 
were more compelling reasons for leaving 
this function with the CAB because of its 
intimate relationship to our regulatory func- 
tions. In simple terms, the proposition is 
like this. We ought not to pay any more sub- 
sidy than we need to pay. The best way to 
reduce it is to reduce the need for subsidy 
by increasing the air carriers’ earning abil- 
ity. The CAB is in the best position to do 
this by reason of its jurisdiction over route 
awards and other operating, authority and 
over rate and fares charged by the air car- 
riers. If anyone can eliminate the need for 
subsidy it's the CAB and it should have the 
job. 

In other words, the President has left the 
monkey on our backs. And I think that's 
where it belongs. 

The President did recommend that the 
CAB’s safety functions be transferred. These 
functions include the investigation of air- 
craft accidents and finding the probable 
cause thereof, making safety studies and 
recommendations, and reviewing on appeal 
certain safety determinations of the Federal 
Aviation Administrator. The Board has 
taken special pride in the performance of its 
safety functions. With the excellence of our 
safety staff, we believe we have performed 
these functions successfully. Nevertheless, 
we recognize the potential benefits of a co- 
ordinated safety program for the various 
modes of transportation. Indeed, the in- 
vestigative staff of experts, as well as other 
personnel to be transferred from the Board 
to the new Department, would bring with 
them special skills and experience that might 
serve as a catalyst for developing new and 
improved techniques for safety investiga- 
tion in the other modes of transportation. 

Therefore, the Board does support the 
President's recommendations, although we 
will be saddened by the departure of our 
colleagues on the Board's safety staff. 

Air travel today is remarkably safe. We do 
have some very tragic accidents, but fortun- 
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ately they are few. Actually, the risks of 
injury or death in domestic scheduled air 
transportation are incredibly small—only 
about one-quarter fatality per 100 million 
passenger miles. This compares very favor- 
ably with other modes of transportation. 
You are far safer flying on an airline, for 
example, than you are in an automobile on 
the highway. 

In summary, I would say that the estab- 
Ushment of the new Department of Trans- 
portation will not make any radical changes 
in the aviation part of the transportation 
spectrum. It so happens that air transporta- 
tion is in very good shape. The President's 
recommendations will help to keep it that 
way. 

We must think mostly of the future, Our 
transportation needs in the days ahead will 
be so vast that we will need to make the 
most effective use of every mode of trans- 
portation available to us. The organization 
which the President has now proposed for 
Federal transportation functions will make 
it possible for aviation to make its full con- 
tribution. The air transport industry itself 
is so dynamic—its inherent advantages for 
some types of transportation are so great— 
that it is sure to grow in relative importance, 
The future for this industry, as I see it, is 
very bright indeed. 


Old Problems, New Solutions 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, April 16, 1966, Secretary Robert C. 
Weaver of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development delivered an in- 
splring address before the Cleveland 
chapter of the Americans for Democratic 
Action in which he outlined the demon- 
stration cities program and its applica- 
tion to a large urban community like 
Cleveland. The remarks of Secretary 
Weaver were timely and set in motion 
vigorous local efforts to prepare for this 
vital program. 

Following are the remarks of Secretary 
Weaver: 

OLD PROBLEMS, NEw SOLUTIONS 
(Address by Robert C. Weaver, Secretary, 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 

opment, before the Cleveland chapter, 

Americans for Democratic Action, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, Apr. 16, 1966) 

Our urban society today is the most dy- 
namic, diverse, and affluent that has yet been 
developed. Yet this same society is plagued 
with concentrations of poverty, deprivation, 
and denial for millions of its people. 

Our cities are the source of unprecedented 
abundance and production. And they are 
also the centers of human, social, and eco- 
nomic waste. They can produce all that is 
needed for an unprecedented high standard 
of living for this Nation and others as well. 
Yet, behind the national records, millions 
of our own population do not have the basic 
essentials of life. 

Something is amiss where plenty and 
poverty thrive side by side, where growth of 
culture is paralleled by growth of crime, 
where rising scholastic levels are matched 
by the rising numbers of dropouts. 

This something must be corrected, lest our 
abundance be overwhelmed by waste, and 
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lest poverty and denial devour or urban 
bounty. 

We know the problems. We know the 
causes. We have the resources to correct 
them. We need the force of organized ac- 
tion to use them on a scale large enough, and 
in a manner inclusive enough, to rectify and 
reconcile these contradictions in our urban 
society. We need, too, & series of experiments 
and demonstrations to perfect approaches 
which will effectively combine resources and 
produce methods to achieve our aims. 

President Johnson put the issue pointedly, 
when he said: What is at stake is whether 
a free democratic society can attain well- 
being for the less fortunate as well as the 
more fortunate of its people—and whether 
it can make population growth and tech- 
nological advance fruitful for all.” 

This is the issue. On its resolution rests 
the hope for a Great Society. 

To create a truly democratic urban society, 
to bring its opportunities to all the people, 
we must have a far more encompassing ap- 
proach to urban problems than any con- 
ceived in the past. 

Up to now, we have dealt with our urban 
ills separately, one at a time. We have treat- 
ed housing. We have treated disease. We 
have treated physical blight, crime, and so 
on, These have been largely one-shot actions 
to cope with special conditions. 

They have not added up to full-scale war 
on the total urban situation, of which the 
war on poverty, the war on blight, and the 
war on crime are only parts. All of these 
are interrelated, and each feeds on the 
others. 

Despite our efforts to improve our urban 
life, we still find families and individuals 
denied and deprived, living in substandard 
housing, unlettered and untrained, unable 
to find regular employment, or physically 
and mentally in and uncared for. Many of 
them, in addition, are blocked from better 
opportunities and better areas by the caste- 
mark of color. i 

The President, a few months ago, spoke 
of the problems still unsolved, and of the 
inadequacy of the Federal response. He said, 
"The goals of major Federal programs have 
often lacked cohesiveness. Some work for 
the revitalization of the central city. Some 
accelerate suburban growth. Some unite 
urban communities. Some disrupt them.” 

We cannot afford any further disruptions. 
And while some of our programs have fallen 
short of our expectations, our sights for the 
city have also been raised. It is no longer 
enough to beef up a city's tax base, or to 
build architectural monuments, if this is all 
a city proposes todo. Unless we can honestly 
say that our programs have expanded oppor- 
tunities for housing, for jobs, for recreation 
and education, unless we can honestly say 
that our programs are creating neighbor- 
hoodz of which we can all be proud, then I 
say we are not doing our job. 

And we are making it clear that old ap- 
proaches, that stale thinking, and that mis- 
management can no longer be tolerated. The 
goals we have set have evaded us for too long. 
It is simply not reasonable to assume, any 
longer, that the people trapped in the Har- 
dems and the South Sides and the Houghs are 
going to be content with halfway measures. 
Nor can the Nation be contend with these 
glaring exceptions to general affluence. 

If, at this point in time, you say we have 
& lot to learn, I can only agree. If you say 
progress toward our goals is too slow, I can 
only agree. But if you contend that we are 
not now prepared to move faster, and with 
momentum, then I disagree most heartily. 

What we must now have, and what the 
President has offered us in his demonstration 
cities proposal, is the design for a full-scale 
War on urban problems across a broad front, 

The demonstration cities idea is not merely 
an extension of something we have done 
before, it is a completely new strategy. 
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It is new in its magnitude. It is a broad- 
gage move against the manifold causes of 
urban blight and social failures. Its aim is 
the total improvement in the lives of 10 per- 
cent or more of the total community popula- 
tion, and a basic change in the whole com- 
munity. 

It is not just another kind of “project.” 
The program would not be restricted to a 
limited area carved out of a large expanse 
of blight, It would take the whole areas of 
the city. 

It is new in its inclusiveness. It begins 
with people, not structures. Physical im- 
provement would support solutions to human 
problems. 

These demonstrations would be aimed pri- 
marily at revitalizing residential areas. Most 
of the people who live there would remain. 
Their basic community institutions would be 
strengthened, not uprooted. 

Social renewal—training the untrained, 
providing higher standards of health, educa- 
tion, and community living—would accom- 
pany physical improvement and rebuilding. 

The demonstration program would be new 
in its effect on the whole community. It 
would avoid solutions for the selected area 
that merely create problems elsewhere. The 
community's total supply of good housing 
for low- and moderate-income families would 
have to be substantially increased. Health, 
education, and social assistance in the area 
would be vastly augmented and expanded. 
Innovation and new approaches to social 
problems would be encouraged. 

The program would be new in achieving 
coordinated handling of local, State, and 
Federal aids used in the area, It would re- 
quire unified direction by the locality in 
executing the plan. A Federal officer would 
be assigned, after the locality had completed 
its plan for action, to expedite Federal aids 
according to locally determined planning and 
scheduling. 

Federal funds would finance 90 percent of 
the initial planning costs of these demon- 
stration programs, but the planning would be 
done locally. To carry out these plans, the 
whole array of Federal assistance for human 
and physical improvement, as well as those of 
the State and locality, would be combined in 
concentrated form. 

In addition to regular Federal program 
funds, special Federal grants, equal to 80 
percent of the local share of the Federal pro- 
grams involved, would be extended to dem- 
onstration areas, These grants would sup- 
plement normal grant-in-aid funds, and 
could be used for any purposes within the 
framework of the development plan. 

What would such a demonstration under- 
taking involve? 

It would involve housing. The housing 
would largely be geared to the income levels 
and needs of the people in the area. Most 
of this would be provided through improve- 
ment of existing housing, using rehabilita- 
tion loans and grants where needed. Also 
there would be write downs of property 
values to facilitate rehabilitation. It could 
also provide for low-income needs through 
locally owned public housing, new or re- 
habilitated, and private low-rent housing 
whose tenants would be aided by Federal rent 
supplements. Private housing at low rents 
could be provided under FHA's moderate-in- 
come housing program, and under programs 
for housing the elderly. Such housing could 
be built outside, as well as within the area, 
to offset the effects of any demolition or re- 
location needs in the community. 

Here in Cleveland, you have already 
launched two programs which indicate that 
there are citizens willing to take the leader- 
ship for better communities. In Project 
Hope and the work of the Mount Pleasant 
Community Council, you can see something 
of the shape of the future. These programs 
were generated through close cooperation of 
Federal officials and local citizens, with the 
stanch support of Representative VANTE. 
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These housing programs are essential if the 
demonstration cities approach is to be suc- 
cessful. But the burden of the responsibility 
rests right here, not in Washington. We are 
willing to throw our full support into these 
vitally needed efforts, but we cannot initiate 
them at the local level. 

The plan could also involve urban renewal, 
ranging from clearance, where necessary, to 
rehabilitation, code enforcement, and demoli- 
tion assistance. It could include write 
downs of properties to be rehabilitated. Re- 
habilitation and conservation of housing and 
structures would predominate, reducing 
costs and keeping displacement of people to 
a minimum, 

Schools, hospitals, neighborhood facilities 
for community health, and recreational cen- 
ters, parks and open space, would be part of 
the plan. Public facilities—sewer, water, 
streets, and mass transportation—and public 
services, such as better police and fire pro- 
tection could all be part of the program. 

These activities deal largely with major 
physical facilities and services. Equally as 
basic, however, would be the programs for 
social and human betterment, designed to 
raise aspirations and help provide the skills 
and drive to realize those aspirations. 

Today these programs for rebuilding lives 
have been greatly expanded, particularly un- 
der the recently enacted Great Society legis- 
lation. They cover a wide range of Federal 
grants-in-aid, relating to housing, health, 
education, welfare, antipoverty, employment, 
and environmental betterment. 

They include manpower training, voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation and em- 
ployment assistance. They embrace educa- 
tion for deprived children and supplementary 
educational assistance under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, and the anti- 
poverty community action programs, includ- 
ing the Job Corps and Headstart. 

Multipurpose neighborhood centers would 
provide home management and family coun- 
seling, legal assistance, services for youth 
and the aging. Neighborhood health cen- 
ters could provide diagnostic services and 
treatment, mental health programs, and pro- 
grams to deal with drug addiction and al- 
coholism. 

Finally, there is another critical aspect to 
rebuilding human aspirations. That is, the 
complete involvement of a neighborhood's 
citizens in the whole process. In the demon- 
stration cities program, we are asking cities 
to insure that citizens participate fully in 
the development of the plan, so that they 
can be working usefully toward objectives 
of their own choosing. Of course there will 
have to be compromises between neighbor- 
hood objectives and citywide objectives, but 
that is what democracy is all about. 

There will also have to be as full an in- 
volvement as possible of residents in the 
target area in the rebuilding itself. We 
have already learned that it is possible for 
people, once considered a drain upon society, 
to realize new and useful roles within the 
context of neighborhood renewal. This will 
be a major goal of the demonstration cities 
program. 

It takes more than an investment of money 
alonge to infuse pride and hope into old, 
beaten neighborhoods. It takes an invest- 
ment of time, and sweat and caring. But 
the potential returns are immense. I hope 
we will all see them soon, in the eyes of 
city children, happy and proud of their 
neighborhood, their school, and their city. 

Here’s how such a demonstration pro- 
gram might shape up in dollars and cents, 
The figures, though based on expenditure 
experience, are theoretical, since they do not 
apply to actual conditions in any specific 
community. 

Let us assume we are dealing with a large 
city of 1.7 million population, 

A demonstration target area in such a 
city might include about one-tenth of the 
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population—175,000 people. The undertak- 
ing would be carried out over 5 years. 

A large part of the area is one of neglect, 
Its housing, buildings, and facilities are 
run down and overcrowded. It has received 
only the minimum of municipal investment. 
Schools are old and in adequate. Park and 
recreational areas are few. Many of its resi- 
dents are at or near the poverty level. Social 
service facilities are overburdened. Those 
who are better off and the businesses in the 
area find their own values and future de- 
clining. 

Into this area a wide varied range of fed- 
erally assisted activities are to be brought, 
matched by local and State services and as- 
sistance, under a basic plan. 

Five-year total cost estimates in this ex- 
ample for federally assisted programs are set 
at $525 million. Of this, 6237 million would 
go for capital improvements—housing, pub- 
lic works, renewal—in the area. Another 
$59 million would go for capital improve- 
ments outside the area—a hospital, mass 
transit, relocation housing—nceded to sup- 
port the area. The remaining $229 million 
would be used for public and social services 
Yor the people living in the target area. 

The regular Federal share of this $525 
million is estimated at $325 million under 
present programs, This leaves $200 million 
as the local share. 

Under the demonstration cities program, 
however, the Federal Government would con- 
tribute an additional grant of 80 percent of 
this local share—amounting to $160 million. 

This grant would release $160 mil- 
lion in local funds that could then be used 
for any improvements and activities that 
contribute to the plan for reclaiming and 
improving the target area. These might be 
public improvements for which funds would 
not otherwise be available, subsidies to fl- 
nance the rehabilitation of housing, and im- 
proved and increased municipal services for 
the area, such as garbage collection, police 
and fire protection, etc. 

The local community would continue to 
spend at least as much in local funds, and 
in most cases more, than it would without 
the demonstration area. The special grant 
would make it possible to do much more in 
improving the area and helping the people 
that funds would otherwise permit. 

The demonstration program is so-called 
because it is a new approach—something 
not yet tried. And it, in turn, demands new 
approaches, calling forth the full ingenuity 
of local municipal management. The com- 
munities of varying sizes, in many different 
locations would become a working laboratory 
for all of urban America. And as the ex- 
periment progresses and more lessons are 
learned, more such programs can be under- 
taken by the Nation's urban communities. 

The demonstration cities program will 
offer what I think is an unprecedented op- 
portunity to eliminate urban ghettoes. 

For one thing, the blighted area itself will, 
through concerted and coordinated action, 
become a more desirable place in which to 
live. But obviously we cannot be content 
with reclaiming such areas without other 
actions. Such programs must proceed in 
tandem with simultaneous moves to open up 
housing occupancy to all potential customers 

ut the whole metropolitan area. 
Housing choices must be maximized and this 
means not only making central city areas 
more attractive for any who wish to live 
there, but also insuring that suburban hous- 
ing is available for those who can afford it, or, 
with subsidy, wish to live there. 

We have done a great deal of physical re- 
newal and rebuilding in our citles. We have 
done little toward large-scale human renewal. 
On that front we are only just 

We must do both. And we must do them 
together, on a large scale. Our problem is 
not just one of wornout structures, It is 
also one of left-out people. 
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Rehabilitating structures and rehabilitat- 
ing people are, of course, two different things. 
Five years can make a great physical change 
in a target area. The inner change in people 
is more gradual. But in this period, a 
demonstration undertaking can bring hope, 
opportunity, and a changed future outlook 
to most of the people who have been blocked 
off from the rest of the urban community. 
This is the turning point, and their road 
from then on is up, not down. 

Most of the means to be used in carrying 
out a demonstration cities program are al- 
ready known, and individually tested. But 
we have never yet tried to link them to- 
gether in a massive effort to change the whole 
of a large segment of urban life. 

There is no question that we can do it. 
The real question is whether we will do it. 
And this is the question that must be an- 
swered when the Congress acts on the 
demonstration cities bill of 1966. 


Dr. Edward T. Sandrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, today we 
had the honor of hearing Dr. Edward T. 
Sandrow, rabbi of Temple Beth El, Ce- 
darhurst, Long Island, N.Y., deliver the 
opening prayer in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Our distinguished guest is president of 
the New York Board of Rabbis and his 
record of service is an outstanding one. 
Rabbi Sandrow served as a chaplain in 
World War II, rising from the rank of 
lieutenant to major. During the cam- 
paign he served in the Aleutian Islands 
for 1% years. Dr. Sandrow received 
the Army Commendation Medal and was 
retired to the Reserves. 

Ordained at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in 1933, Rabbi Sandrow is also 
a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and received higher degrees at 
Columbia University and his doctorate at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Rabbi Sandrow was president of the 
Rabbinical Assembly, the national orga- 
nization of conservative rabbis in the 
United States and Canada. He is now 
president of the New York Board of 
Rabbis, Representing over 900 rabbis of 
the orthodox, conservative, and reform 
branches of Judaism, a visiting professor 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary and 
7 — fellow at New York Univer- 

Dr. Sandrow is chairman of the board 
of Hadoar, the only weekly Hebrew jour- 
nal published in America; chairman of 
the executive committee of the Commis- 
sion on Jewish Chaplaincy, which sup- 
plies chaplains to the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and the Veterans’ Administration. 

Rabbi Sandrow has served in his pres- 
ent pulpit for 29 years, and serves as a 
member of the board of governors of the 
American Association for Jewish Educa- 
tion and the National Jewish Welfare 
Board. He was a participant in the 
White House Conference on Youth and 


Children in 1960. 
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He will be one of the speakers at the 
New York State Conference on Human 
Rights, April 27 and 28, 1966. He is a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Zionist Organization of America and 
the American Council of the United Jew- 
ish Appeal. He serves on the functional 
committee of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies of Greater New York. He 
was the first rabbi in New York to re- 
ceive the award for having done most 
for the health and welfare agencies of 
the federation. He also was the first 
rabbi to receive the Commendable Serv- 
ice Award of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. 

He is coauthor of a prayer book for 
children called “Young Faith.” He was 
one of the founders of the group rela- 
tions of the five towns covering all mem- 
bers of all religions and all races. He is 
listed in Who's Who of America,” and 
Who's Who in World Judaism.” 


A Young Soldier Writes Home About 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
young men who are fighting our battles 
in Vietnam are not responsible for our 
being there. Individually, they will not 
feces when they can return to their 

omes. 


One young man from my district has 
expressed a view that is worthy of con- 
Sideration by young and old adults. His 
letter was published in the North Salinas 
High School, Salinas, Calif., newspaper, 
the Viking Saga, on March 25, 1966. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert the let- 
ter, with editorial comment, in the Rec- 
orp at this point: 

FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM 
(By Jeanne Kelly, p. 3, editor) 

I recently received a letter from my cousin, 
A2c. James L. Reed, who is stationed at Clark 
Air Force Base in the Philippine Islands. 
Just before writing to me he had taken part 
in a detail to unload injured men that had 
been flown in from Vietnam, This is part of 
his letter: 

“The Philippine Islands are fine. No prob- 
lems that air conditioning couldn't cure. 

“VIETNAM 

“On the more serious side, don't think or 
allow your friends to think that this “con- 
flict” in Vietnam is nothing to be worried 
about. Clark is the reception area for the 
casualties of the dirty war, and the men 
who come in wounded (more than are given 
out to the general public) feel that we have 
had it unless we win in southeast Asia, and 
I agree. Everyone here wants to take a more 
active part in the war, myself included. If 
the Reds ever give the Vietcong jets, we've 
had it. We are only 800 miles from the 
shooting war. Less than 45 minutes by 
supersonic aircraft. We need to shake up 
the people back home. We need the moral 
as well as material support of our Nation. 

“It's for you, and for every living person 
in the United States that these marines and 
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ist Cavalry men are dying and being criti- 
cally, sometimes permanently, injured. This 
maiming of the cream of American youth has 
a purpose—a p that cannot be achieved 
without the dedicntion of our populace to 
our efforts here. 

“SUPPORT NEEDED 


“You are a leader in your young social set. 
I'm not asking you to actively campaign for 
the cause, but I am asking that you never 
forget the threat we now face. I cannot tell 
you more about this, but I will ask you and 
your mother and father to combat the pub- 
lic apathy wherever you find it on your re- 
spective levels. Support us and fight these 
Vietnicks in thought, word, and action. Be- 
lieve me, the need Is critical. 

“Back on the lighter side. As I said, the 
islands are fine. We don't doa thing but the 
jobs we are trained for.“ 

FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM 


Most of the Americans fighting in Vietnam 
are not much older than some of the kids 
who will graduate from North High in June. 
They didn't want to go to Vietnam; they 
had nothing to do with the problems that 
caused this war; but they are fighting for 
the freedoms we all enjoy and take for 
granted. : 

They need the support of every person in 
this country, because they really have noth- 
ing to fight for unless they get it. We may 
not believe that the fighting is right or that 
the United States should have become in- 
volved, but we live in a democracy and that 
democracy depends on our support and our 
help. 

Are you a member of the apathetic public? 
Jimmy's letter was meant for you, too. 


Those who get us into wars should be 
grateful to those who must fight the wars, 
We should be most appreciative of their 
idealism and selflessness. 


East Boston Evening Commercial High 
School and East Boston Evening Ele- 
mentary School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday evening, April 14, 
1966, I had the pleasure of addressing the 
East Boston Commercial High and Ele- 
mentary Schools at their graduation ex- 
ercises. This was one of the most im- 
pressive graduations I have ever at- 
tended. It is indeed gratifying to see 
the spirit of people ranging in age from 
18 to 50 who realize the value of educa- 
tion and are struggling to accomplish 
what they missed in their earlier youth. 

The school is excellently run by John 
H. Brougham and the exercises were 
most fitting for the occasion. I am 
honored to place the remarks of Mr. An- 
thony Pascucci, president of the grad- 
uating class, in the RECORD. 

His talk was impressive and makes us 
realize the value of our evening educa- 
tional system which makes available to 
working fathers and mothers, the oppor- 
tunity to further their educations. 

The remarks follow: 
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EpucaTton—Roap To Success 

True success in life can be achieved only 
by complete development of the ability God 
has given to us. This can be done through 
education, which can be gained only if we 
have desire and determination to learn. 
This process of education can very suitably 
be compared to the construction of a build- 
ing. A well-built house requires a solid foot- 
ing, a strong foundation, and a sturdy frame. 
The desire to better one’s self can be con- 
sidered the essential base, the achievement of 
a high school diploma can be seen as the 
foundation upon the framework of our day- 
by-day achievements is set. 

In all that we have said so far about edu- 
cation as the key to success, it is the desire 
to learn that is most fundamental. Without 
this, our accomplishment will never be met, 
but with desire and the drive to learn there 
is much that we can do to make our own 
lives really worth living. This is especially 
true in our own Nation where there are 
many, many opportunities to educate our- 
selves. We here tonight are undeniable evi- 
dence of this fact. 

American history is full of the men who 
became famous through their desire to learn. 
A good example of this was the great five- 
and-dime tycoon, F. W. Woolworth, who 
started out as a janitor because his employer 
did not think he had enough business sense 
to deal with the public. However, education 
brought tremendous success to Woolworth 
and to many others who had the same drive 
to learn, 

Education in the modern world is not a 
luxury, but an absolute necessity as anyone 
who reads the newspapers (help wanted) 
sections can testify. The competition for 
good jobs is so great that many employers 
will consider only college graduates. Nearly 
all decent jobs require a high school diploma. 

Tonight, my fellow graduates, we can all 
hold our heads high because we have com- 
pleted our high school education. The 
foundation is complete, let us now set out 
to build the strong framework. We are on 
the road to success. 


The following is a list of graduates: 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Jean Carvalho, Anna T. D'Alessandro, 
Anthony F. Fera, Anthony P. Fiorino, Ed- 
ward L. Fitzpatrick, Vivian Grignon, Helen 
M. James, Rose E. LoPilato, Mary D. Pagluc- 
ca, Anthony Pascucci, Richard J, Piro, Alice 
J. Scanion, Sandra M. Severino, George F. 
Swartwout, Edelia G. Tota. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Gloria R. Arrigo, Pasquale Cordisco, An- 
tonio DiMaria, Laurette T. Levesque, Rosa T. 
Rodrigues, Theresa Shire, Ann E, Smith. 


Aussies Are Proved Allies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
excellent editorial appearing in the 
Washington, D.C., Post of Tuesday, April 
19, 1966, pointing out some facts that 
may be lost upon the majority of our 
people. 

This Nation is indeed fortunate to 
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have an ally and friend like the great 
Australian nation. 

The United States has great cause to 
view such courage and steadfast friend- 
ship with deep gratitude and apprecia- 
tion. 

Certainly Americans should be aware 
of the steadfast friendship and staunch 
support afforded us by the Australians 
and it behooves us to recall the debt we 
owe these splendid people. 

The editorial follows: 

UNUSUAL VISITORS: Aussies ARE PROUD ALLIES 
(By William S. White) 

The Australians have been visiting Wash- 
ington and they brought with them some- 
thing very rarely given now to this Nation 
in its heavy and weary and unsought role of 
leadership of the Free World. 

They brought an unbroken, unreluctant, 
unapologetic, undemanding friendship for an 
old ally. Oddly, they like us without qualifi- 
cation. Oddly, they support us, in Vietnam 
and elsewhere, without trimming. They— 
or certainly the present Australian Govern- 
ment at any rate—simply mean to go on to 
the end with us. 

Amazingly, they still remember the far-off 
Battle of the Coral Sea and the other now 


generally forgotten actions at arms in which 


the United States helped them to strike off 
the Imperial Japanese hand that was reach- 
ing for their throats. 

It is a sad reality that statesmen flying 
here to talk to our officials almost never come 
any more as the Australians have come. 
Most of the time of the people of this Goy- 
ernment is spent instead with visitors who 
ask our further assistance and point out 
how very wrong we are, somewhere or every- 
where, in this world. 

But the Australian Mission headed by For- 
eign Minister Paul Hasluck came not to de- 
mand our bounty and simultaneously to crit- 
icize our actions. It came only to renew and 
strengthen with us a great Pacific alliance 
which is the last, best hope for eventual 
peace and order in the Far East. 

Those who saw Hasluck and his Aussie 
associates here will not soon forget their 
manners—or their courage, For Australia, a 
vast but still largely an empty land, is short 
on people but still long on old-fashioned 
attributes which even much of the Western 
World now finds the objects of a tittering 
amusement, The Aussies still belleve in the 
duty to fight aggression, in the east as well 
as in Europe. They still believe in outdated 
words like national honor and national re- 
sponsibility. 

Their country now has 4,600 fighting men 
pledged to Vietnam; a great commitment, 
indeed, relative to their total resources. 
And, the Government served by Hasluck in- 
tends to keep them there, notwithstanding _ 
@ labor opposition which, like the anti-Viet- 
nam war movement here at home, is tire- 
lessly sniping at the hard and terrible neces- 
sity to stop Red Chinese-backed aggression 
while there may be time, 

The Aussies know, as we know, that the 
squeaking wheel gets the grease; that the 
neutralist who has never done anything to 
help us and never will, gets the real red-car- 
pet treatment here. There is not much time 
any more for good international friends. For 
reliable friends must be taken for granted 
in the overriding necessity to try to pla- 
cate those who, though not friends at all, 
must all the same be endlessly courted in 
the kind of world in which we live. 

So there was not much red carpet here for 
the Aussies, who have merely done their 
full share of dying in every war against to- 
talitarianism in this century. But this, too, 
the Aussies understand. Maybe there never 
will be any reward for them, except the con- 
sciousness of duty done and honor served. 
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But that will be enough for them. For they 
understand, also, that for the United States, 
too, there is this one reward at the end of 
it all. 

And they understand that while such ex- 
pert critics of the war in Vietnam as Senator 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, had unaccount- 
ably been unaware until lately that Austra- 
lians, too, are dying there, not everybody here 
is quite so intellectually detached from the 
facts of life. 

While Australia’s contribution to the show- 
down in Vietnam is drawing her ever closer 
to the United States, she is drawing away, 
in all but sentiment, from parent Britain. 
For a profound truth of the current world 
is that the British, though they give us moral 
support in Asia, have neither the will nor 
the means to offer to the Australians the 
tough, resolute backing in every crisis that 
the Australians have so long given to them. 
The crucial fact is that Australia is now in 
our orbit—not Britain’s—and we are in hers. 


Horton Cites Rabbi Philip Bernstein, 
Recipient of Lehman Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, tonight 
in my home city of Rochester, N.Y., a 
great honor will be bestowed upon a man 
who has a remarkable record of service 
to his Nation, his community and his 
people. Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein has 
been selected to receive the coveted Her- 
bert Lehman Award, named for the late 
and distinguished Senator from the State 
of New York. 

The Lehman Award is given to leaders 
of the very top echelon of American- 
Jewish life, in recognition of personal 
service. There is no more fitting recipi- 
ent of this award than Rabbi Bernstein. 
His service to the United States during 
the Second World War, and to the Jew- 
ish peoples of Europe after the war, 
marks him as a world leader in Jewish 
affairs. The fine reputation he has 
earned through his authorship of the best 
seller, “What the Jews Believe,” and his 
service to the State of Israel since its in- 
ception in 1948 is testimony to his emi- 
nence as a scholar and a statesman. 

Hand in hand with his spiritual lead- 
ership of Temple B’rith Kodesh in Roch- 
ester, he has taken an active role in 
civic affairs and has been a pioneer in 
Many aspects of community life. 

Mr. Speaker, so that my colleagues and 
the American people can be made aware 
of the accomplishments of Rabbi Philip 
S. Bernstein, and of the honor to be given 
him tonight, I offer two articles from the 
Rochester, N.Y., Jewish Ledger for inser- 
tion at this point in the Recorp. 

[From the Rochester (N. X.) Jewish Ledger, 

Apr. 1, 1966] 

Rant BERNSTEIN To RECEIVE LEHMAN 
AWARD—PRESENTATION To BE MADE APRIL 20 
Ar COMMUNITY DINNER 
Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, spiritual leader 

of Temple B'rith Kodesh, outstanding Amer- 

ican-Jewish leader, will receive the coveted 

Herbert Lehman Israel Award at the annual 

community dinner of the Rochester Com- 
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mittee for State of Israel Bonds, on Wednes- 
day, April 20, at 6 pm. in Temple Beth El, 
139 Winton Road South. 

Leon M. Germanow, general chairman of 
the 1966 Israel bond program in this area 
in making the announcement said Rabbi 
Bernstein will be awarded “the famed pres- 
entation in proud recognition of his four 
decades of devoted leadership in the Amer- 
ican-Jewish community.” 

The bond dinner will be called the Herbert 
Lehman Israel Dinner in honor of the special 
nature of the award, which has been pre- 
sented to just a very few American-Jewish 
community leaders of world recognition. 

Early reservations for the event are recom- 
mended, and may be had from the local com- 
mittee at 712 Granite Bullding. It will high- 
light this year's Israel bond effort, celebrat- 
ing Israel's 18th year of independence, the 
year of “chai,” Hebrew word for “life.” 

Rabbi Bernstein was president of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis from 
1950 to 1952, and led an historic seminar of 
reform rabbis in Israel. He is chairman of 
the American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, and was vice president of the American 
Jewish Congress and a member of the West- 
ern Hemisphere executive of the World Jew- 
ish Congress. 

The author of the famous Life magazine 
article “What the Jews Believe,“ which was 
expanded into book format and is now a 
best seller in its 15th edition, Rabbi Bern- 
stein was cited for the work by the New York 
Herald Tribune, by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
who termed it a “little masterpiece.” 

During the war, Rabbi Bernstein was ex- 
ecutive director of the committee on Army 
and Navy religious activities of the National 
Jewish Welfare Board. On offiical missions, 
he visited most of the battlefronts of the war. 

In 1946 and 1947, he served as adviser on 
Jewish affairs to the U.S. Army commanders 
in Europe—Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, Gen. Mark Clark, Lt. Gen. 
Geoffrey Keyes. He was in personal contact 
with all of the Jewish displaced persons in- 
stallations in Germany and Austria. His 
duties brought him in contact with Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. 

He is a former president of the Rochester 
City Club and of the Rochester City Planning 
and Housing Council, and is a member of the 
Monroe County Human Relations Commis- 
sion. 

He has received degrees from Syracuse Uni- 
versity, University of Rochester, Miami Uni- 
versity, and the Jewish Institute of Religion. 
He has also studied at Columbia University, 
Cambridge University, and the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. 

In 1958, Rabbi Bernstein received the Man 
of the Year Award from the Rotary Club of 
Rochester. In 1962 he was awarded the 
Rochester Civic Medal. 

His articles have appeared in Life maga- 
zine, Harper’s, the Nation, the New Republic, 
and various Jewish publications. 

He has been active in the Rochester Israel 
Bond Committee since the inception of the 
Israel bond drive in the United States in 1951 
and is a member of the national board of 
governors of the Israel bond organization. 
From the Rochester (N.Y.) Jewish Ledger, 

Apr. 15, 1966] 
EXPECT CAPACITY ATTENDANCE AT 
RABBI BERNSTEIN DINNER 


A capacity attendance is expected at the 
communitywide Herbert Lehman Israel 
Award dinner, sponsored by the Rochester 
Committee for State of Israel Bonds, in 
honor of Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, on 
Wednesday at 6 p.m. in Temple Beth El, 139 
Winton Road South. Leon M. Germanow, 
general chairman of the 1966 Israel bond 
the 


His Excellency Avraham Harman, Am- 
bassador of Israel to the United States, will 
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be guest speaker and will participate in the 
Official presentation of the coveted Herbert 
Lehman Israel Award to Rabbi Bernstein. 
Reservations may be made through the com- 
mittee, 712 Granite Building. 

Frank T. Lamb, mayor of the city of 
Rochester, has proclaimed Wednesday as 
Israel Independence Day in Rochester, and 
announced that Israel’s flag will fly over 
city hall for the occasion and in honor of 
Ambassador Harman's visit to Rochester. 

The event celebrates Israel's 18th year of 
independence, the year of “chal,” Hebrew 
word for “life,” and also the fourth year of 
redemption of State of Israel bonds, accord- 
ing to Germanow. 

The Herbert Lehman Award was designed 
by the noted American sculptor, Chaim 
Gross. It depicts the spirit of friendship 
and cooperation between Ameriéa and Israel 
symbolized by two hands touching, with a 
Star of David and a portrait of the late 
Herbert H. Lehman. 

The work of Chaim Gross, who is a painter 
as well as a sculptor, has been exhibited in 
museums all over the world, and is repre- 
sented in permanent collections at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Whitney Museum of Art, the 
Jewish Museum, and in other galleries in 
this country and in Israel. Included in his 
works are bronzes, wood carvings, paintings, 
watercolers, and drawings. He has received 
numerous awards from professional art so- 
cieties, the most recent being his election 
last year as a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. 


A man unparalleled in achievements in 
public life, Herbert M. Lehman was a dis- 
tinguished Member of U.S. Senate and an 
outstanding Governor of the State of New 
York. His many humanitarian efforts are 
exemplified by his leadership of UNRRA in 
the years immediately following World War 
I. when he undertook the task of aiding and 
rehabilitating the survivors of the Nazi holo- 
caust in Europe. 


A foremost leader in the program of the 
development of the State of Israel, he was 
among the first American Jewish figures to 
become actively identified with the Israel 
bond campaign. At the time of his death, 
he was honorary chairman of trustees of the 
Israel bond organization, 

The Lehman family authorized the Herbert 
Lehman Israel Award in his memory, and it 
is awarded to the leaders of the very top 
echelon of American-Jewish life in recogni- 
tion of personal service to their community 
and to the State of Israel. 


Parcel Post Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more encouragement is coming from the 
administrative offices of the Post Office 
for passage of H.R. 12367. 

Austin postmaster, O. N. Bruck, has 
added his endorsement to the growing 
number of postal officials who have 
voiced support of the measure. 

His views in regard to this legislation 
were reported in the Austin, Tex., States- 
man, on March 18, 1966. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I offer the article as follows: 
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MAILING Inga Gets SUPPORT 


Discrimination against residents of Aus- 
tin, who are now. prohibited from mailing 
some parcels to certain other cities, would 
be ended by pending legislation endorsed by 
the National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States, Postmaster O. N. Bruck 
advised today. 

Bruck noted that, under existing law, a 
person in Austin can send a 73-inch parcel 
to Taylor or to a rural route, but can’t send 
the same parcel to Dallas. In addition, he 
can send a 21-pound parcel to Waco, but 
can't send the same parcel to Corpus Christi 
or Dalias. 

Bruck said James L. O'Toole, president of 
the National Association of Postmasters, ad- 
vised him that the association is making 
an all-out fight against size and weight re- 
strictions which apply to parcels matied 
here for any of the Nation's first-class, or 
city post offices. 

A bill (H.R. 12367) to reform the existing 
parcel post laws is now pending before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee. 

Bruck explained that local residents— 
among 140 million Americans served by first- 
Class post offices—may not mail a parcel of 
more than 20 pounds or 72 inches in length 
and girth combined to any other first-class 
post office more than 150 miles away. 

Nor may they mail a parcel of more than 40 
pounds or more than 72 inches to a first- 
class post office that is less than 150 miles, 
he pointed out. 

The association has thrown its weight be- 
hind legislation to raise the limit for all 
parcels mailed between first-class offices to 
40 pounds and 100 inches, regardless of dis- 
tance. 

Bruck, who is president of Texas Chapter 
No. 18, National Association of Postmasters 
of the United States, said, It is vital to the 
economy of the parcel post system which is 
now losing more than $100 million annually, 
that this bill be enacted.” 

The proposed legislation would yield 
about $40 million as the result of liberalizing 
size and weight limits and the remainder 
Would be realized through a rate increase of 
about 8 cents. Without size and weight 
changes, a rate increase of 14 cents per par- 
cel would be needed. This would represent 
“a stiff increase of 17 percent,” the Post- 
master said. 

In addition to Uberalfzing size and weight 
limits the bill will simplify rate schedules 
for the mailer and the post office clerk. 
For example, the 8-cent increase in rates 
Would be rounded off to the nearest nickel 
or dime. The minimum rate, he noted, for 
& parcel is now 29 cents. With 8 cents added, 
the figure would be 37 cents, but it would 
be rounded off to the nearest nickel, making 
the rate 35 cents. 


Cigarette Smuggling—Support for Federal 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. TENZER, Mr. Speaker, on March 
30, 1966, I introduced H.R. 14153, a bill 
to amend the Jenkins Act to assist States 
in collecting sales and use taxes on 
Cigarettes. My remarks in support of the 
legislation appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
77 of March 30, 1966, on page 
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I am pleased to report that our col- 
leagues, the Honorable SEYMOUR HAL- 
PERN, and the Honorable RICHARD 
OTTINGER, of New York, have introduced 
identical bills and that the Baltimore 
conference of the taxing authorities of 
13 States, New York City, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia unanimously endorsed 
H.R. 14153 on April 15, 1966. 

The practice of cigarette bootlegging 
results in the loss of approximately $50 
million annually to the city and State 
of New York and affects other States as 
well as retail and wholesale tobacco 
dealers. 

H.R. 14153 will not only put a stop to 
cigarette bootlegging and protect the 
revenue of States and cities but also put 
a speedy end to the efforts of the 
bootleggers to enlist high school students 
as salesmen of this contraband. 

I have permission to insert in the 
Recorp at this point the exchange of cor- 
respondence with our former colleague, 
the distinguished mayor of the city of 
New York, the Honorable John V. 
Lindsay: 

Tue Orry or New YORK, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
New York, N.Y., April 14, 1966. 
Hon. HERBERT TENZER, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Hens: I was pleased to receive your 
letter of March 30, 1966, concerning the ciga- 
rette smuggling racket and wish to con- 
gratulate you on taking the initiative to close 
the loophole in the Jenkins Act which is 
costing the city and State of New York a 
total of $50 million annually. This is also 
a matter of great concern to other States, 
and every legitimate tobacco dealer, retail, 
and wholesale. 

I realize from the material accompanying 
your letter that you are well versed on the 
problem, However, in case you have not seen 
it, I am enclosing an interesting and com- 
prehensive report on bootlegging prepared by 
the Wholesale Tobacco Distributors of New 
York, Inc. It is the best summary available 
on the subject. 

Your memorandum indicates that any per- 
son or firm selling or transferring in excess 
of 5,000 cigarettes would be required to file 
a report with the taxing authorities of the 
State into which the cigarettes are being 
transported. We are not sure whether the 
precise language of the bill will cover the 
following situation: A bootlegger purchases 
a quantity in excess of 5,000 cigarettes in 
North Carolina without indicating to the 
vendor the destination. He then transports 
them to New York State. Does he have to 
file a report with the taxing authorities of 
the State into which he transports the ciga- 
rettes? It would be heipful if the person 
transporting cigarettes into a State or caus- 
ing them to be transported into a State be 
required to file a report under the Jenkins 
Act of (1) his intention to transport ciga- 
rettes into a State and (2) on not later than 
the 10th day of each month file reports of 
the number of cigarettes transported into 
the State during the preceding calendar 
month. It should be & violation to transport 
in excess of 5,000 cigarettes at any time prior 
to filing a notice of intention. The excep- 
tions now set forth in the Jenkins Act cov- 
ering licensed distributors would take care 
of legitimate transactions and keep them 
unencumbered. 

We are grateful for your welcome interest 


We will help in anyway possible 
you in about the early 
enactment of critically needed legislation, 
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We have every appropriate agency of the 
city working on the problem, but Federal 
legislation is a must if we are to be effec- 
tive. 

Regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun V. LINDSAY, Mayor. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN V, LINDSAY, 
Mayor, City of New York, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak JoHN: Thank you for your reply to 
my letter relating to cigarette smuggling and 
for your kind comments about my bill, H.R. 
14153, to amend the Jenkins Act to assist 
States in collecting sales and use taxes on 
cigarettes. 

I believe that sections 2(a) and 3 cover 
the points raised in connection with requir- 
ing the cigarette bootlegger as well as the 
seller, to file a report with the taxing au- 
thorities of the State into which the ciga- 
rettes are transported. I would welcome any 
suggestions you may have for clarifying or 
strengthening the provisions of the bill. 

You will be pleased to learn that Repre- 
sentatives RICHARD OTTINGER, (25th District) 
and SEYMOUR HALPERN (6th District) of New 
York, have already introduced identical 
measures in the House, and I expect other 
Members will likewise express their interest 
in the legislation. I have urged the chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to schedule hearings on the bill during 
this session of Congress. 

Your recognition that Federal legislation 
as well as effective State legislation is re- 
quired to control the practice of cigarette 
smuggling is a realistic approach to the 
probiem and I look forward to working with 
you to that end. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT TENZER, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that my col- 
leagues will review the situation with re- 
spect to the collection of sales and use 
taxes on cigarettes in their respective 
States and cities so that the loss in tax 
revenues resulting from cigarette smug- 
gling may be minimized through the 
enactment of effective Federal legisla- 
tion. 


Anniversary of Jewish Revolt Agaiast 
Nazis in Warsaw Ghetto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday of this week we commemo- 
rated the beginning 23 years ago of a 
revolt by the Jews of the Warsaw ghetto 
against the Nazis. Though the Jews who 
revolted fought bravely, they were out- 
numbered and vastly outgunned, and the 
Nazis not only put down their uprising 
but revenged their definance by utterly 
decimating the ghetto and killing or cap- 
turing all its inhabitants. 

The savagery at the heart of nazism 
was never more clearly revealed than in 
Warsaw in 1943 when they destroyed any 
who would stand up to them with dignity 
and courage. In commemorating this 
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day we recall the barbarism which flour- 
ished a few short years ago, not just be- 
cause of the insanity which was Hitler’s, 
but also because so many millions shared 
or condoned his fear and hatred of the 
Jewish minority. 

We also can draw a lesson from it! 
That those who are oppressed will not 
forever accept their fate without resist- 
ance; and that whenever we allow hatred 
and fear to fester in our midst, we are 
inviting an eventual horror such as oc- 
curred in Warsaw. 

On this anniversary let us celebrate the 
courage which those who fought the 
Nazis showed and let us rededicate our- 
selves to a society in which equality and 
compassion are more than a facade, than 
platitudes, than a veneer; and where 
there is no need for the oppressed to rise, 
because there is no oppression, legal, 
economic, or social. 


Airpower in Limited Conflicts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in an era of global tensions, 
Gen. J. P. McConnell, Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Air Force, dwelt on an appropriate 
theme in an address to the Corps of 
Cadets at The Citadel—the military col- 
lege of South Carolina—on April 16. 

General McConnell spelled out in 
clear, specific language the role of air- 
power in limited conflicts. His message 
is of great interest to the Congress, and 
under leave to extend my remarks to the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
text of his speech: 

When General Harris invited me to speak 
to you in your greater issues series, I did 
not think that it would be difficult for me 
to select an appropriate issue to talk about. 
For the issue of the most immediate con- 
cern to the American people and of particu- 
lar concern to us in the military is, of course, 
the war in Vietnam. 

I realize that, for this very reason, previous 
speakers in the current series have talked 
to you about the same subject and covered 
it rather exhaustively from various points 
of view. Therefore, I can presume that you 
are quite familiar with our overall objectives 
in Vietnam as well as with the military ef- 
forts in which we are engaged to help 
achieve these objectives, 

I also realize that, in your education and 
preparation for your future careers, there 
are other issues which may seem of greater 
importance to you because of their potential 
impact on whatever endeavors you plan to 
pursue. You may feel that, by the time 
you become actively involved in dealing with 
these issues, the current conflict in Vietnam 
probably will have been resolved in accord- 
ance with the goals enunciated by Presi- 
dent Johnson and our other national lead- 
ers. Therefore, you probably regard the 
Vietnamese war as an issue which is likely 
to be of more historical than active interest 
to you a few years from now. 

Nevertheless, I want to talk about Viet- 
nam because there are some aspects of that 
problem which I think are not too well un- 
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derstood and which I feel may have con- 
siderable bearing on our Nation's future 
military strategy and foreign policy. We 
must keep in mind that this conflict is not 
merely an isolated incident nor a strictly 
localized struggle with limited objectives 
which, once achieved, would solve the whole 
problem. 

What happened in Vietnam is just one of 
an unending series of local acts of aggression 
which the Communists are instigating and 
supporting in the pursuit of their avowed 
goal of global domination. Because this 
country is the main obstacle to the attain- 
ment of their goal, it is also the principal 
target of their continuing efforts toward 
world conquest through any expeditious 
means at their disposal. These means may 
be political or economic, psychological or 
subversive, scientific or military 

We have had to counter these efforts, 
whatever the means, for the past two decades. 
We have had to do so, not only because of 
our moral and treaty obligations to nations 
and governments threatened by or subjected 
to Communist aggression, but also because 
these acts of aggression constituted a direct 
threat to our own national interests. What 
has persisted through the past decades, can 
be expected to continue throughout the years 
tocome. Therefore, as you will begin to take 
your places in business or in industry, in 
science or in the military, you will have to 
cope with this problem, in one way or an- 
other. And that is why what is happening 
today in Vietnam is of such vital importance 
to you and your future activities. 

I would like to concentrate your thinking 
today on the military lessons—especially the 

r lessons—that have from 
our 15 months of direct involvement in the 
struggle in Vietnam. We must all realize 
that this struggle is our first major counter- 
insurgent or antiguerrilla war, and for this 
reason we have had many lessons to learn. 
I think it would be unduly optimistic to 
assume that this will be our last antiguer- 
Tilla war. 

The first of the lessons we have learned is 
that there is a direct connection between the 
superiority in our strategic forces and our 
freedom of action in the tactical arena of 
Vietnam. 

Our strategic superiority sets a limit on 
the level of conflict at which the Communists 
may elect to operate in Vietnam. The plan- 
ners of the aggression in Hanoi face the fact 
that the higher they escalate the war, the 
greater will be our military advantage. 

By contrast, we may select the force com- 
binations, the types of weapons and the 
methods of using them which are best suited 
for achieving our national objectives. 

It is true that our national leaders have 
declared that it will be our policy to use 
the minimum military power in achieving 
our goal in Vietnam. But they have also 
stated that we will use whatever military 
power is necessary. In other words, they 
had—and they still have—a variety of mili- 
tary alternatives from which to choose. They 
have chosen to limit the level of our military 
action out of political and humanitarian con- 
siderations, not out of military considera- 
tions. The Communist leaders in Hanoi, on 
the other hand, have no military 
alternatives to the guerrilla style of warfare 
they are now employing. 

There is another point concerning the con- 
tribution of our strategic forces in this con- 
flict which needs to be emphasized. I am 
referring to the virtual immunity from enemy 
air attack that our troops in South Viet- 
nam have so far experienced. That immu- 
nity is by no means due entirely to our al- 
most uncontested air supremacy in the im- 
mediate combat zone. To a very large de- 
gree, it is the result of the restraining in- 
fluence exerted on the Communists by our 
overall strategic advantage. 

During the postwar years, it has been our 
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strategic superiority which we believe has 
deterred the Communist world from large- 
scale military One of the most 
significant aspects of the war in Vietnam is 
that we may be able to find a military formu- 
la for deterring aggression at the guerrilla 
level. If this is achieved we will have taken 
a major step toward total deterrence. 

The second lesson we have learned in 
Vietnam is that closely coordinated air- 
ground operations are a militarily efficient 
way of defeating guerrilla forces. These 
operations nullify the advantages normally 
enjoyed by these forces. 

As a rule, guerrilla forces could use sev- 
eral tactics to great advantage. For exarh- 
ple, they move to a surprise attack at night 
or under cover of a jungle canopy. They 
could also concentrate their efforts against 
numerically weaker forces, and ambush rein- 
forcements coming to the aid of their vic- 
tims. Finally, they could usually retreat and 
disperse faster than more sophisticated 
ground forces with their heavier guns and 
extensive supporting equipment. 

The answers to the advantages of the 
guerrilla force have proved to be air mo- 
bility and airborne firepower. Helicopters 
today move our powerfully armed Army and 
Marine troops at speeds that cannot be 
matched by guerrillas on foot, and they can 
evacuate units that are outnumbered. 

In regard to airborne firepower, Air Force, 
Navy, and Marine fighters and fighter-bomb- 
ers can deliver a variety of ordnance with 
great precision. As soon as guerrilla forces, 
such as the Vietcong, elect to stand and 
fight, they immediately become targets for 
these aircraft. Repeatedly the firepower of 
our tactical aircraft has turned the tide of 
battle in Vietnam. Beleaguered South Viet- 
namese villages have also been rescued from 
Vietcong siege by the devastating firepower 
of our tactical aircraft. 

Our air-ground teamwork in Vietnam is 
directed these days by what we call forward 
air controllers or FAO’s. There are two types. 
Ground forward air controllers are Air Force 
personnel on duty with Army units. Their 
job is to advise their Army commanders on 
the best ways to use airpower in a given bat- 
tle situation and to call for air support if 
it Is necessary. 

The second type, the airborne forward air 
controller, fies a small, light, unarmed, pa- 
trol plane. His jobs are to spot the Viet- 
cong and to direct air strikes against them. 
He also checks on targets just after they 
have been hit to see whether follow-on 
strikes will be necessary to finish them off. 
He is in radio contact with the ground for- 
ward air controllers, as well as with the tac- 
tical aircraft coming to the attack. 

At present a certain number of our tactical 
fighters are in the air at all times, waiting 
for the call from the airborne forward air 
controllers. Those on the ground are 
alerted from a tactical air control center. 
As a rule we can provide initial air strikes 
within 5 minutes of a call for air support. 

Our experience in Vietnam has shown us 
that we must be able to use airpower in all 
kinds of weather, day or night. Although we 
are not yet able to-carry out fully effective 
tactical air operations in adverse weather 
conditions, we are moving steadily toward 
that goal. What I am talking about here 
is not merely the ability to operate in bad 
weather against targets at a great distance 
from friendly troops, but the ability under 
such weather conditions to drop bombs or 
fire rockets within 50 to 100 yards of friendly 
forces. 

This ability to carry out all-weather tacti- 
cal operations will soon be greatly improved. 
Radars and navigational aids will also great- 
ly increase the precision with which our 
pilots will be able to locate their target 
areas. We can look forward to still further 
improvements in ordnance. And a little later 
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we can expect to have new aircraft, designed 
exclusively for antiguerrilla warfare. 

As a general rule, the type of tactical air 
operations I have been talking about fall 
under the heading of close air support. The 
usefulness of the mobile and concentrated 
firepower of tactical aircraft in assisting the 
ground forces was conclusively proven in 
World War I and in Korea. But in the kind 
of counterinsurgency wariare with which we 
are faced in Vietnam, usefulness has become 
indispensability, and close air support has 
become air-to-ground combat. What we 
have today is a closely integrated team ef- 
fort between the combat forces on the ground 
and those in the air. 

A third lesson we have learned in Viet- 
nam is that strategic bombers can play a very 
effective role against guerrilla forces. Until 
the giant B-52's began to drop their loads 
of better than 20,000 pounds of conventional 
bombs, the Vietcong had been able to enjoy 
the security of the tropical forests for as- 
sembling and resupplying their forces. Now 
the huge bomb loads of the B-52's are pene- 
trating the dense forests and destroying Viet- 
cong supplies and facilities within these for- 
mer havens. 

Not only are the B-52 strikes denying sanc- 
tuary to the Vietcong, they are also having 
& definite psychological effect. Captured 
Vietcong have freely indicated their fear of 
these raids. 

To increase still further the effectiveness 
of these strikes, we are now modifying the 
B-52's being used against the Vietcong to 
carry more than twice their present conven- 
tional bomb loads. 

Another lesson we have learned from our 
15 months of extensive operations in Viet- 
nam is that airlift can be—in fact, must be— 
counted on to perform an increasing share 
of the logistic task. This is really not so 
much a lesson learned, as a lesson relearned 
and reinforced, 

We are a nation with extensive military 
commitments around the globe. It is ob- 
vious that if we are to honor these commit- 
ments, we must be able to deploy large mili- 
tary forces rapidly to overseas areas and 
Supply them for extended periods of time. 

Since 1961, we have more than doubled 
our airlift capacity with the introduction of 
the C-135, the C-130E, and the C-141 into 
the Military Airlift Command. These air- 
craft made it possible for us to transport to 
Southeast Asia 70,000 people and 30,000 tons 
of cargo in the first 6 months of 1965, and to 
more than double those figures in the last 
half of the year. 

One of the most significant developments 
in Vietnam has been the sharply increased 
dependence of the military on in-country atr- 
lift. Original estimates were that surface 
transportation could handle approximately 
65 percent of our in-country deliveries. As 
our operations in Vietnam began to expand, 
we soon discovered these estimates to be 
way off the mark. At present more than 
three-fourths of the task of in-country 
delivery is done by airlift. 

For 15 months now, our C-123's and C- 
13078 have been operating out of makeshift 
airstrips all over Vietnam—often under heavy 
Vietcong fire—to deliver military supplies. 
During the last 6 months of 1965, our in- 
country airlift averaged more than 48,000 
tons per month. 

Apart from their primary importance in 
meeting our military requirements, the air 
facilities that are being developed in Viet- 
nam and throughout southeast Asia will un- 
doubtedly prove in later years to be of tre- 
mendous importance to the economic de- 
velopment of that area, 

In fact, that aspect of our effort in south- 
east Asia came in for a great deal of atten- 
tion at the recent Honolulu Conference. 

With military airlift, we are demonstrat- 
ing ways of opening up areas that were pre- 
viously isolated by jungle or mountain bar- 
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riers, and in many cases we are providing 
the people of those areas their first access to 
the markets of Saigon. United States, Viet- 
namese, and Australian aircraft are bringing 
essential government services to some re- 
mote areas for the first time, as well as 
transporting increasing quantities of food 
and medical supplies. 

In the long run, airlift coupled with our 
civic action programs in both South Viet- 
nam and Thailand may be our most signi- 
ficant contribution to a lasting peace in 
southeast Asia. 

The final lesson we have learned in the 
first 15 months of our military action in 
Vietnam is that there are two primary as- 
pects of antiguerrilla warfare which we refer 
to as in-country and out-of-country opera- 
tions. In view of the large-scale external 
support of aggression against South Viet- 
nam, it is almost impossible to succeed with 
our in-country operations without succe¢ed- 
ing in our strikes against out-of-country 
targets. 

Underlying this point is the fact that lead- 
ers of both North Vietnam and Red China 
look upon this conflict as a major test of the 
new concept of the war of national libera- 
tion—the Communist idea of aggression 
through insurgency. As a result, they are 
committing more and more resources in their 
effort to insure the success of that effort. 
One of the major military questions for us 
in Vietnam, therefore, is how to obstruct 
the southward movement of aggresssor forces 
and supplies and how to make that support 
more costly. 

The simple military solution would, of 
course, be to destroy the out-of-country in- 
dustrial base supporting the in-country guer- 
rillas. For important political considera- 
tions, however, our national leaders have au- 
thorized air strikes only against selected 
military targets in North Vietnam and 
against the enemy troops and transportation 
system. 

Eventually, there must come a point at 
which it will no longer be feasible for North 
Vietnam to increase the level of its supply 
effort to the Vietcong and to its own regular 
forces in the south, I think this point is not 
far away. 

On a number of occasions I have referred 
to our air operations in the north as strategic 
persuasion. Their purpose, of course, is to 
persuade the North Vietnamese leaders to 
stop their support of aggression against their 
neighbors to the south, by making it unmis- 
takably clear that continued aggression will 
subject their country to severe penalties 
while offering no prospects of success. 

The President and our other national lead- 
ers have repeatedly emphasized that it is not 
our purpose or intent to destroy the economy 
of North Vietnam, or to force it into an un- 
conditional surrender. Our goal is a nego- 
tiated settlement of the conflict which will 
assure the freedom and security of our South 
Vietnamese allies. 

It is impossible to predict just how much 
persuasion will be required, and for how long, 
to bring the Communists to the conference 
table. Nevertheless, I am confident that our 
steady and persistent application of military 
force in conjunction with related economic 
and political measures will enable us to real- 
ize our objective, 

If we look now at the total range of Air 
Force operations in Vietnam, we will see one 
broad or general lesson coming out of our 
experience. And that lesson is that airpower 
has emerged during the past 15 months as a 
dominant force in counterinsurgency. In 
those early days in Vietnam, when our forces 
served primarily in the role of military ad- 
visers, some military analysts used to say 
that airpower could only play a very re- 
stricted part against widely dispersed, care- 
fully hidden guerrilla forces, such as the 
Vietcong. 

They often expressed the thought that if 
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U.S. forces had to fight on a major scale in 
Vietnam, the primary combat role would 
have to fall to Army special forces units and 
possibly marines, But experience has taught 
otherwise. 

The speed and concentrated firepower of 
modern aircraft, and the variety of missions 
which they can perform, have all emphasized 
airpower’s vital and growing contribution 
to all of our joint military operations. I 
think this is the primary lesson that has 
come out of Vietnam, and the one with the 
most important implications for the future. 

In thinking about the military lessons 
growing out of our experience in Vietnam, 
the thought inevitably comes to mind, “Will 
the future resemble the present closely 
enough for these lessons to be applicable?” 
Many a military rule has fallen victim of 
late to progress and change in our rapidly 
evolving world. 

But there are signs and indicators that 
point to the fact that the lessons we are 
learning in Vietnam will have value to us in 
the future. 

Again, the Communists have declared that 
they will attempt to use insurgency as a 
means of aggression, wherever possible. Of 
course, we are hoping to demonstrate to them 
in Vietnam that wars of national liberation 
will be unsuccessful. 

But even if we do, we still can foresee an 
era for our world in which crisis and con- 
tingency will be commonplace. We may hope 
that most of these crises will be settled with- 
out the use of military force. But we would 
be optimistic indeed, to assume that all of 
them will be. In short, there seems to be 
a high probability that U.S. military power 
will have to be used in the years to come. 
As in the case of Vietnam, our strategic 
superiority will be indispensable in prevent- 
ing future conflicts from reaching the level 
of nuclear exchange. That superiority will 
also be required as a protective cover for 
the use of tactical forces in joint operations 
at the lower levels of conflict. 

I emphasize the term point operations, 
because it is our firm belief in the Air 
Force that the integration of the combat 
power of all services under a joint force com- 
mander is a key element of success. That 
principle, to an even greater extent, will be 
a controlling factor in our future operations. 
I hope that as you play your part in these 
operations, in either a civilian or military 
capacity, you will not forget the alrpower 
lessons we have learned from our experience 
in Vietnam. 


Florida’s Unique New State University 
Lauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 4, 1966 


Mr, ROGERS of Florida, Mr. Speak- 
er, the Miami News, one of Florida's 
leading newspapers, recently carried an 
article on Florida Atlantic University 
written by the distinguished columnist 
Jack Roberts. 

Columnist Roberts writes on FAU’s 
enthusiasm and progress, telling of pro- 
gressive teaching methods being used at 
this new and modern institution. 

I place the Miami News article on 
Florida Atlantic University in the REC- 
ono at this point: 
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THe SCHOLARS 
(By Jack Roberts) 

I'm sure you've heard of the Oxford system 
of education in which a true scholar con- 
fers at great length with some learned per- 
son, gets a prescribed course of studies to 
follow and goes away to pursue those studies 
on his own, 

If he wants help or advice, it’s always 
available. Some of the world’s greatest 
minds are headquartered at this center of 
learning, But the student sets his own pace. 
No one checks to see if he’s attending lec- 
tures. He's expected to reach out for the 
things he needs—on his own. 

Last week I saw this system being put to 
work on a small scale at Florida Atlantic 
University, the newest addition to our State 
school system at nearby Boca Raton. 

They've done some incredible things at 
Florida Atlantic in the less than 2 years it 
has been open. And all of these things in- 
volve throwing tradition to the wind. 

TAPED LECTURES 


For example, I talked to one student who 
was taking a regular classroom course in 
Shakes; comedies. But he wanted to 
take a course in Shakespeare's tragedies as 
well. So his professor gave him a list of 
prescribed reading and lectures to study in 
his spare time. 

It involves no classroom work, He goes to 
the computerized library for his books and 
to the audiovisual screening room for his 
lectures, The screening room has all of his 
professor’s lectures on tape or film, plus films 
of the world’s greatest actors performing in 
Shakespearian tragedies. 

When he has seen enough, read enough, 
and heard enough, he'll go to his professor 
for testing. Possibly, it won't involve a 
written exam. It'll simply be two men of 
learning discussing a common topic. 

The whole concept of experimental educa- 
tion at Florida Atlantic is based on exten- 
sive use of television and audio aids. Most 
teachers tape their lectures with a live stu- 
dent audience participating. When he gets 
his best effort on tape, the tape is shown 
again and again to his classes, This frees 
the teacher from dull repetition and gives 
him more time for discussion with individ- 
ual students. 

A student can hear the same lecture on his 
own anytime he wishes just by calling on 
the audiovisual library for a private screen- 
ing. 

SELF-TESTING 

In the language department, no one should 
fall. The student can test himself as many 
times as he likes by listening to tapes. To 
get a tape going in a private booth, the stu- 
dent just dials a few numbers and the tape 
he wants is automatically piped into his 
headset. 

Eventually, the whole school will be equip- 
ped with monitors and headsets to make 
these lectures and tapes available anywhere 
on campus—even in the dormitories. 

The school was originally intended to pro- 
vide the last 2 years of college for the large 
outpouring of Dade Junior College students 
and to provide a graduate learning center for 
teachers in the Palm Beach-Fort Lauderdale 
area. 

The 90-cent turnpike ride from Miami 
proved, however, to be a discouragement to 
Dade students. So now Florida Atlantic has 
entered into a crash program to build dormi- 
tories. There are 2,700 students at Florida 
Atlantic this year and 10,000 expected by 
1970. 

It’s a beautiful place, filled with the en- 
thusiasm of building and learning without 
engaging in any lockstep ties of the past. 
If you know anyone considering college, I 
strongly advise they take the $0-cent trip for 
a look-see. The students there are en- 
thusiastic—theyll be glad to show them 
around, 
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Executive Branch Credibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, written by Saville R. 
Davis in the Christian Science Monitor 
of November 18, 1965, discusses the mat- 
ter of executive branch credibility: 

Warre HOUSE CREDIBILITY TESTED 
(By Saville R. Davis) 

WASHINGTON.—Is the White House ade- 
quately informing the public? 

There is still uncertainty whether Presi- 
dent Johnson really wants to negotiate with 
North Vietnam at the present moment. He 
would accept a clear-cut offer from Hanoi, 
directly or through a reputable intermediary. 
But what about a less definite “peace feeler” 
in the gray area of diplomacy which is con- 
sidered more likely from a proud and unde- 
feated enemy, and would be easier to reject? 

Correspondents covering the White House 
do not know. Most of them think the Presi- 
dent is needlessly secretive. They take the 
position that in such big issues of war and 
peace the public is entitled to know more, 
and to help shape the decision. 

Members of the President’s staff say that 
no President could run the Nation's foreign 
policy in a goldfish bowl. Where the fear- 
some issues of aggression and military power 
and the danger of nuclear war are involved, 
they insist that the President has to maneu- 
ver with his hands free. 

ISSUE RAISED AGAIN 

The issue was again sharply raised here by 
word that the United States had rejected a 
mediation attempt by U.N. Secretary General 
U Thant in 1964. Some thought the Presi- 
dent might reject such an effort again, 
though the public impression given by the 
White House is to the contrary. 

The question of presidential candor has 
also been raised by a number of other de- 
velopments. In the aluminum crisis the 
White House pretended for days that the 
sale of metal from the Government's stock- 
pile had no connection with the rise in alu- 
minum prices. In the latest round of argu- 
ment over the origin of the Dominican crisis, 
the Government has decided not to release 
information that was given in confidence to 
Congress. 

In at least one private talk to members 
of the executive establishment—in this case 
to workers in the State Department—the 
President said they were free to take dif- 
ferent positions on an issue until his decision 
was made. Thereafter they were to support 
it. 

Occasions are known when the President 
took strong steps to stop leaks which the 
press, rightly or wrongly, felt should be 
public knowledge. 

The resulting concern in which Members 
of Congress and lesser officials join the press 
has two strands. One is the availability of 
facts. It has become increasingly hard for 
reporters to have productive interviews 
with Government officials and to get basic 
information on issues where there is criti- 
cism of the Government. The usual answer, 
when there is one, is that these are sensitive 
areas where decisions are being made. 

The White House press department func- 
tions with probably unsurpassed efficlency 
under Bill D. Moyers, and is closer to the 
President than perhaps ever before because 


0 Mr. Moyers’ close relationship to Mr. 


Johnson, But his outpouring of information 
does not extend normally to information re- 
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quested by those who are critical of high 
policy and want to.dig into it. 

The other strand is secrecy in the im- 
portant areas of policymaking. The news 
media tend to think the public should not 
be presented so often with accomplished 
decisions. Or with a powerful, no-holds- 
barred defense when decisions are ques- 
tioned, directed personally by a President 
who, as one correspondent said, never wants 
to admit that anything is every done wrong. 
This is considered to be paternalism. 

On the President's side it is argued that 
directed information gets results. Though 
besieged from both sides by intemperate 
critics he has kept the country on a middle 
course, and successfully persuaded the public 
to support it and to reject extremes. His 
decisions become public as soon as they are 
made, it is pointed out. They are then sub- 
ject to criticism and tested in the furnace of 
events. 

FOCAL POINT 


Before decisions are made, and the Presi- 
dent is still studying alternatives, it would 
be improper and foolhardy to expose his staif 
work and deliberations to a withering politi- 
cal crossfire. 

In the current argument over U Thant's 
role in attempting to end the war in Viet- 
nam, it is generally assumed here that the 
President could not, and would not, fall to 
accept a clear-cut offer of negotiation from 
Hanoi, He is pledged to it. But unless the 
enemy is defeated, Hanol is not considered 
likely to drop on its knees publicly and sue 
for peace. It would more likely drop quiet 
hints, and the question Is whether the Presi- 
dent would choose to consider them serious. 
Should his views on these gray areas of de- 
cision be made known? Or should Hanoi be 
held under greater uncertainty and pressure? 

On this point the present debate over pres- 
idential candor comes to a focus here. In the 
longer run, it may become clearer whether 
the President's tactics of persuasion cast a 
deepening shadow on the credibility of the 
White House or provide a strong President 
with tools to do his most difficult job. 


Speedup in Vietnam Election Timetable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a timely editorial in the April 19 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune 
which points out that some good may de- 
velop from the political unrest in South 
Vietnam. 

The editorial quotes Secretary Rusk as 
saying that the effect of the turmoil has 
been to “speedup the timetable” for 
elections. It also notes the Secretary’s 
belief that the South Vietnamese will not 
be the first people “to elect a Communist 
regime.” 

So that others may have the benefit of 
this summation, I ask that the article be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

DON'T WRITE Orr VIETNAM 

The effect of the recent political turmoil 
in South Vietnam, said Secretary of State 
Rusk to a Senate committee, has been to 
“speedup the timetable” for elections. But 
the Secretary does not belleve the South 
Vietnamese will be the first people “to elect 
a Communist regime.” Rather, he argues, 
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the various groups that took part in discus- 
sions over the timing of the elections agreed 
in “common opposition to the Vietcong and 
to what Hanoi is trying to do to them.” 

There is evidence to support Mr. Rusk's 
conclusions. During the troubled days when 
the mobs in Da Nang, Hue and Saigon were 
demonstrating their power, there were very 
few overt indications of any intention of end- 
ing the war against the Vietcong, and the 
hostility to Americans seemed almost wholly 
directed at the support by the United States 
of the Ky regime. When the latter promised 
early elections, the Buddhist leaders pro- 
fessed satisfaction; even Thich Tri Quang, 
who has played a most equivocal part in 
political Buddhism, has gone to the northern 
cities to plead for quiet. 

More, in an interview in Time, Tri Quang 
has emphasized both that he opposes com- 
munism and that he recognizes the need for 
American aid to fight it. Whether he will 
continue to voice such sentiments if his 
Buddhists win control of the Government of 
South Vietnam cannot be taken as a matter 
of course. Nor, even if he holds to this posi- 
tion, will it necessarily follow that the Bud- 
dhists could form an effective administration. 
But at least it is plain that it is too early 
yet to write off South Vietnam's fight against 
the Vietcong. No one in any responsible 
position or holding any moral authority 
among the South Vietnamese has yet given 
reason to do 80. 


Car Disposal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with interest that the Hartford 
Times has added its voice to the efforts 
taken by this administration and Con- 
gress to “Keep America Beautiful.” 

It points out that one big problem 
is the disposal of the Nation's wornout 
automobiles. 

The paper states: . 

There is no doubt that through the co- 
operative efforts of government, Junkyard 
Operators and clyic groups programs can be 
developed to end present practices in ways 
that will not prove excessively costly to the 
State or to private business. 


I submit this editorial on the subject 
in the RECORD. 
From the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
Apr. 5, 1966] 
OLD Car DISPOSAL 


One of the problems in the drive to “Keep 
America Beautiful” is disposal of the Na- 
tlon's wornout automobiles. 

Unsightly Junkyards blot our landscape 
and they are being increased and enlarged 
as castoff cars multiply. It costs a lot of 
money to bury junked cars, to dump them 
into the sea or to crush them up in giant 
machines, so they stand in their rust and 
ugliness, i 

In Connecticut the general assembly has 
recognized the community aspects of this 
problem and has named a committee to stu- 
dy the matter and report to the 1967 ses- 
sion, 

The group has already taken testimony 
from varied interests and this month is vis- 
iting Junkyards and a metal processing plant 
in a factfinding tour. 

It is estimated that at least 6 million pas- 
senger cars and more than 1 million trucks 
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and buses are junked annually and the 
number is rising by several thousand every 
year. 

We cannot allow our State's portion of 
them to stack up if we hope to keep the 
countryside beautiful. 

Washington took its first step last year 
in attacking the disposal problem when 
President Johnson announced the initial al- 
location of Federal funds to the States for 
highway beautification that included money 
for moving or screening junkyards. 

Connecticut now is searching for methods 
to keep our State from becoming hopelessly 
marred by these unsightly places. 

There is no doubt that through the co- 
operative efforts of government, junkyard 
operators and civic groups programs can be 
developed to end present practices in ways 
that will not prove excessively costly to the 
State or to private business. 


Trade Helps Kremlin Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the great propaganda pitches of the 
administration is its determination to 
build “bridges” with the Communist dic- 
tatorships of Eastern Europe. 

The administration claims that theo- 
retically this will produce greater bene- 
fits to the United States by opening up 
a great commercial market. The 
method by which the Soviet Union con- 
ducts trade with Eastern European gov- 
ernments is effectively pointed out in an 
article by the noted international au- 
thority Dumitru Danielopol, writing for 
the Copley Press, which appeared in the 
Aurora Beacon-News on Monday, April 
11: 

TRADE HELPS KREMLIN TREASURY 
By Dumitru Danielopol) 


New Tonk. — The people who advocate in- 
creased trade with Eastern Europe do not 
seem to realize that this implies putting 
money straight into the Kremlin treasury. 

While the Soviet leaders vehemently de- 
nounce the United States for “imperialism, 
neocolonialism, and exploitation,” they go on 
shamelessly fleecing their European empire. 

Results of a 10-year study of trade be- 
tween Moscow and its satellites have been 
aired by the assembly of Captive European 
Nations. 

It is based on Soviet statistics and was 
prepared by Dr. Alexander Kutt, a noted 
Estonian economist now living in New York. 

It shows that between 1955 and 1964 the 
Soviet Union in her trade with Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland and Romania has realized an 
under-the-table profit of $12.8 billion. 

According to the report, between the years 
1955-64 the Soviets overcharged the satel- 
lites by $7.3 billion. Prices charged the satel- 
lites were 31.2 percent higher than Western 
countries would have had to pay. 

Similarly, the Soviets short changed the 
satellites by $5.5 billion for goods purchased 
from them. This is 16.3 percent less than the 
U.S.S.R. would have paid Western Europe 
for similar goods. 

The future doesn't look any rosier, says 
Dr. Kutt. The Soviet Union has signed trade 
agreements with all satellites for the period 
1966-70. 


Kutt says they continue and even increase 
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price discrepancies and give the U.S.S.R. an 
average 30 percent advantage. Kutt bases 
his contention on facts revealed by the sui- 
cide last December of Dr. Erich Abel, East 
German vice premier and chairman of the 
Planning Commission. 

Abel disclosed that Russia required East 
Germany to furnish her with 300 sea-going 
freighters and other craft, at prices 30 per- 
cent below those on the world market. 

“An underpayment of 30 percent below 
regular market prices, for Soviet imports 
from East Germany,” wrote Dr. Kutt, “nearly 
doubles the average underpayment of 163 
percent for Soviet imports from captive 
countries in 1955-64.” 

In the light of this information, he says, 
“captive countries can hardly expect any 
improvement of the price situation in their 
trade with the Soviet Union. 

“This estimate is about right,” confirmed 
disgruntled Eastern European diplomat in 
Washington recently. 

Kremlin denials of exploitation were de- 
bunked by Dr. Kutt. 

Official Soviet reports contend that the 
prices adopted in their trade with the satel- 
lites are “world market prices. . cleansed 
of speculative layers“ whatever that may 
mean, 

They say that these are the 1957 world 
market prices. 

Why then, asks Dr. Kutt, does the Soviet 
Union charge $22.66 per ton crude oil f. o. b. 
when the 1957 world market price (Iraqi) 
f. o. b. was 615.84 per ton crude? 

The satellites are complaining that the 
Soviet goods sold them are of a lower quality 
than those they send to the Western coun- 
tries. 

A Soviet economist said recently that: 
“even the Socialist countries, do not want to 
buy finished goods from us because of their 
low quality.” 

“Political” exports and aid to North Viet- 
nam puts another heavy burden on the cap- 
tive people of Eastern Europe. 

For propaganda purposes, and in order to 
show “Socialist solidarity,” Eastern Euro- 
pean countries have been forced to make 
uneconomic “political” exports to Cuba and 
underdeveloped countries. 

In recent months the U.S.S.R. has put 
pressure on them to give aid to the North 
Vietnamese war effort. This is bound to in- 
crease. 

“The United States,” Leonid Brezhnev told 
the 23rd Congress in Moscow recently, will 
have to contend with mounting support for 
Vietnam from the Soviet Union and other 
Socialist friends and brothers.” 

“Thus the ‘bridges’ to Eastern Europe, built 
in Washington, extend straight to Hanoi,” 
said one exile leader. 


University of Michigan Physicists Dis- 
covers “Giant” Nuclear Particle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I call to the attention 
of my colleagues recent accomplishments 
by a team of physicists from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, in 
the Second Congressional District of 
Michigan; the district I am privileged 
to serve in the U.S. Congress. 

Within recent days, Drs. Alan D. 
Krisch, John R. O'Fallon, Keith Rud- 
dick, and graduate student Steven W. 
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Kormanyos, all members of the depart- 
ment of physics at the University, and 
Lazarus G. Ratner of the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, in Argonne, III., have 
reported on a significant discovery which 
they made of a hitherto unobserved sub- 
nuclear particle with the rather prosaic 
name “N*3245." This observation was 
made as part of the continuing search 
for evidence about the basic nature of 
nuclear matter and energy, a search 
being pursued by scientists around the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission expects shortly to place 
under contract the construction of a 
huge new nuclear particle research de- 
vice called a 200-billion electron volt 
proton accelerator, a device worth some 
$350 million. It is fitting, in view of 
this latest discovery by University of 
Michigan scientists, that one of the six 
sites now under final consideration as 
the possible location of this huge new 
laboratory is in Northfield Township, 
Mich., in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, close to the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

This Northfield site is second to none, 
in my opinion, in meeting the criteria for 
location of the laboratory established by 
the Atomic Energy Commision. Also, 
most will agree that the history of dis- 
tribution of Federal research and de- 
velopment contracts argues overwhelm- 
ingly for the placement of the accelera- 
tor in the Midwest. And this latest evi- 
dence of the excellence of the high- 
energy physics research already being 
carried out at the University of Michi- 
gan, in my opinion offers the final and 
compelling evidence of the wisdom of 
3 the accelerator on the Michigan 

te. 


I enter at this point in the Recorp 
an article reporting on the discovery of 
“N*3245": 

From the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News, Apr. 
18, 1966] 

U-M Pryrsicists Discover “Grant” NUCLEAR 
PARTICLE 


University of Michigan physicists and an 
Argonne National Laboratory colleague have 
discovered the most massive nuclear particle 
yetfound. Their experiment was done at the 
12.5-billion-electron-volt Zero Gradient Syn- 
chroton (XGS) at Argonne, II. 

The new particle is a “nucleon resonance” 
known simply as N*3245. A “nucleon reso- 
nance” is a general term for the growing list 
of elusive and ephemeral “particles” being 
discovered in reactions in the atom's nucleus. 

The N*3245 is about three-and-a-half 
times as massive as the proton, the physicists 
report today in Physical Review Letters. The 
proton and its neutral-charge counterpart, 
the neutron, are the two massive and stable 
particles of which the nucleus is made. 

The report was made by U-M faculty 
physicists Alan D. Krisch, John R. O Fallon, 
Keith Ruddick and Graduate Student Steven 
W. Kormanyos, and Lazarus G. Ratner of 
ANL Particle Accelerator Division. 
months’ research effort, at the ZGS completed 
in late February, was supported by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Office of 
Naval Research. 

“The new particle is remarkable because it 
is abnormally stable in addition to being very 
heavy,” the physicists said. Its lifetime is 
longer than 10 to the 22d power (or a ten- 
thousandth of a millionth of a millionth of a 
millionth of a second) “which is pretty long 
for a nucleon resonance.” 
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However fleeting this appears, this lifetime 
is longer than that of any of its family of 
nuclear particles. Theorists think the long 
lifetime may be because the particle has a 
greater spin than other particles like it. 

So far physicists haven't decided quite 
where to place their new particle in the gen- 
eral, sketchy scheme of the nucleus. “We be- 
lieve it belongs to the proton family of 
particles,” Krisch said, “but we don't know 
to what ‘clique’ within the family.” 

As the large particle accelerators uncover 
them, the list of members of the nuclear 
family is growing in a way reminiscent of the 
growth of the list of chemical elements which 
were discovered and placed in the atomic 
table in the last century. But physicists are 
far from deriving a neat tabulation or theory 
of the relationship of the nuclear particles, 
and of what roles they play in forming the 
basic substance of matter. Their relationship 
is so baffling, in fact, that some physicists 
refer to them as the nuclear zoo. 

Their keen anticipation of the construction 
of the proposed 200-bev. accelerator is based 
on their faith that the nuclear research 
machine will help substantially to bring this 
knowledge together and extend it still 
further. 

They believe, however, that nucleon reso- 
nances are “particles” which possibly may be 
“excited” or highly energetic states of protons 
and neutrons. In the atom's nucleus, par- 
ticles can be thought of as either mass or 
energy, so virtually interchangeable are the 
two. 

“Nucleon resonances have higher energies 
and masses than protons and neutrons,” 
Krisch explained,.“and can be produced only 
in accelerators. They are not observed in 
nature.” 

The heavy N*3245 resulted from an experi- 
ment in which protons and pi-mesons, 
another elementary particle lighter than a 
proton, were slammed together in a head-on 
collision. In this experiment, referred to by 
the psysicists as “180 degree elastic scattering 
of pi-mesons and protons” the pi-meson 
bounces exactly backwards. The N*3245 was 
discoyered in a complex reaction of particle 
production and decay resulting from this 
collision. 

The original pi-mesons were produced from 
the mne accelerator by beaming protons 
at 12½ billion electron volts of energy into a 
copper target. The pi-mesons were then 
scattered into protons in liquid hydrogen. 
The resulting particle reactions were recorded 
on scintillation counters, fluorescent screens 
across which the scattered particles leave tiny 
lighted paths that are detected by ultra- 
sensitive photomultiplier tubes. Analysis of 
the signals from the photomultiplier tubes 
gives physicists the information about the 
particles and energies that produced them. 


A Permanent Under Secretary for Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, once again 
Capt. Harry F. Guggenheim, editor and 
publisher of Newsday, has come up with 
an important recommendation that 
would help to solve one of the many 
problems this Nation faces in interna- 
tional affairs. 

Mr. Guggenheim and his editorial staff 
have shown keen perception of a tre- 
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mendous problem which faces us as a 
nation. I commend this editorial which 
appeared in the March 30, 1966, issue of 
Newsday: 

A PERMANENT UNDER SECRETARY 


While Washington is inevitably engrossed 
with the Vietmam war and many domestic 
problems, we have a major obligation to keep 
track of our close neighbors in this hemi- 
sphere of ours. It cannot be done by send- 
ing supernumeraries to significant confer- 
ences, or by regarding Latin America as an 
area worth attention only in crises when 
more overriding problems of foreign affairs 
do not distract the State Department. 

The United States néeeds—and the current 
conference makes this plain—a permanent 
Under Secretary of State for Latin America, 
a man who would have the title, as well as 
the prestige and the backing, to work for 
stronger United States-Latin America ties. 
The man chosen for the post should be of 
proven capability and of sufficient stature to 
insure that his views will be respected and 
welcomed by the President and Secretary of 
State as well as by countries in Latin America. 
He must know Latin America, and he must 
also have the strength to say No“ when 
impractical ideas, or those based upon the 
principle of handouts from Uncle Sam, are 
put forward by the governments we seek to 
help. A restructuring of the OAS is certainly 
necessary, but it must be based upon recog- 
nition that the United States is entitled to 
cooperation in the task of providing the 
sinews and the money to bring Latin America 
into a world of social and economic progress. 

The misstep at Panama ought to be a warn- 
ing to Washington. We can't send a boy to 
do a man's job with the Latin countries, 
We must maintain a dynamic policy for the 
hemisphere, a willingness to help nations 
less fortunate than our own, but at the same 
time require that these nations help them- 
selves. For this job, only an Under Secretary 
of State will do. 


Toward New Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read in Sacramento, Calif., Bee what I 
consider to be a meaningful editorial, 
pointing out that mankind’s greatest ad- 
versaries spring from disease and igno- 
rance, hunger, and squalor. 

The paper points out that President 
Johnson is convinced that the world 
cannot remain divided between rich na- 
tions and poor nations, because such di- 
vision sows the seeds of terrible discord 
and danger. ; 

Even if we should be able to reduce 
arms and restrict conflict—even if peace 
were to come to all nations, “the world 
would have to turn from this struggle 
only to find itself involved on a new bat- 
tlefront as filled with danger as the old,” 
the newspaper points out. 

I believe others will want to read this 
article on the great lingering enemies of 
mankind and I offer it for inclusion in 
the RECORD. 

Towarp New LIFE 


In one of his first messages to Congress, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson said: 
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“The world cannot remain divided between 
rich nations and poor nations, or white na- 
tions and colored nations. In such division 
are the seeds of terrible discord and danger 
in decades to come, For the wall between 
rich and poor is a wall of glass through which 
all can see.“ 

In proposing a $524 million expanded pro- 
gram to encourage international attacks on 
ignorance and disease through the institu- 
tion of global health and education programs, 
the President would tear down a part of that 
wall. 

He asks for concerted efforts on the part 
of all nations. He says, the choice between 
light and darkness, between health and sick- 
ness, between knowledge and ignorance, is 
not one which can be ignored any longer. It 
is one which demands international assault. 

This represents, at best, a beginning. Dec- 
ades hence will return the judgment on 
whether the world was ready to respond. 

The hope of the world, the hope for to- 
morrow, rests not entirely with judgments 
in the world of arms and diplomacy. It rests 
in great part, too, on those efforts which can 
bring a people closer together, in greater 
sympathy, and in great understanding— 
and health and education are weapons in 
such a work. 

To paraphrase the President in an earlier 
assessment, even if we end terror and even if 
we eliminate tension and even if we reduce 
arms and restrict conflict—even if peace were 
to come to all nations, the world would have 
to turn from this struggle only to find it- 
self involved on a new battlefront as filled 
With danger as the old. For many of our 
most urgent problems do not spring from 
old quarrels and old adversaries—they spring 
from disease and ignorance, hunger and 
squalor. 

These are the great lingering enemies. 


Bob Hope Day at Cape Coral, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln, February 12, 1966, a 
most fitting day, the Garden of the 
Patriots presented its first annual Patriot 
of the Year Award to Bob Hope in a 
formal ceremony held at the gardens in 
Cape Coral, Fla. The inscription on the 
Plaque reads: 

From among the great Americans has 
come one man who has instilled laughter in 
the hearts and minds of millions on battle- 
fields, in hospitals, and in little known cor- 

/ners of the world. Bob Hope, disregarding 
his personal welfare, has inspired others and 
devoted his career to serving humanity. We, 
therefore, proclaim Bob Hope as Patriot of 
the Year. Presented this day, February 12, 
1966. By the Garden of the Patriots, Cape 
Coral, Fla. 


Governors throughout the Nation pro- 
Claimed February 12, 1966, as Bob Hope 
Day at Cape Coral, Fla., another de- 
served honor for a distinguished and 
worthy American. 

Another highlight of this auspicious 
Occasion was the presentation of an 
AMVETS carillon to the Garden of the 
Patriots, similar to those at Pearl Harbor, 
Arlington National Cemetery, the Harry 
S. Truman Library, and other national 
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shrines. To Americans the Liberty Bell 
has been a symbol of independence and 
democracy. The carillon, which will be 
located at the Garden of the Patriots, 
will ring out an everlasting reminder of 
our country's heritage and dedication to 
freedom. The theme of the AMVETS 
carillon program expresses this very 
aptly: | 

While these bells ring—safely rest— 
freedom lives. 

Mr. William S. Johnson, vice chair- 
man of the Florida Development Com- 
mission, marked this event by the fol- 
lowing appropriate message, and under 
unanimous consent I include his message 
in the RECORD: 

Messack From Mr. WILLIAM S. JOHNSON, 
Vick CHAIRMAN, FLORDA DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 
General Easley, Commander Hall, Mr. Hope, 

Mr. Jack Rosen, Mr, Leonard Rosen, distin- 
guished guests and friends of Florida. You 
know Governor Burns and Mr. Campbell are 
in St. Augustine today. About this time they 
are getting in a horse-drawn carriage flying 
down St. George’s Street to dedicate the 
Florida exhibit at our 400-year-old city. I 
know each of them wanted very much to be 
with you today. I believe that our distin- 
guished guest (Bob Hope) today has been 
to St. Augustine many times and has drunk 
the water of the Fountain of Youth, be- 
cause certainly no person could have the 
pep he has unless he had been there on many 
occasions. 

This is truly a great day in the history 
of the State of Florida. Certainly there can 
be no more beautiful setting in the world 
than this (Garden of the Patriots, Cape 
Coral, Fla.) for the Installation of a great 
musical instrument (AMVETS carillon) 
which will every day pay tribute to the men 
and women who have served our Nation so 
well in our many wars, especially in World 
War II and Korea. 

Florida has just experienced the most 
phenomenal year in its history. Our research 
department had originally estimated that 


about 15,300,000 persons had visited Florida 


in 1965. The figure they gave me last week 
indicates that they are raising that to 15,800,- 
000 and they are estimating that by 1970 we 
will be close to 20 million visitors a year. 
Florida is getting ready to handle this great 
influx. Our development of hotels, of sub- 
divisions, of beautiful housing projects, 
apartments and recreational areas such as 
this beauty spot will certainly give every 
person visiting our State an opportunity to do 
anything he or she might like to do. 

So we feel that the history of Florida is 
bright or the future of Florida is bright, that 
its great sunshine, its friendly people and all 
of God's given attributes will keep on making 
Florida a wonderful place in which to live 
and visit. On behalf of the Governor of the 
State of Florida, I want to say for all of the 
citizens of the State of Florida that you could 
not be honoring a more distinguished, a 
more worthwhile person, a truly unselfish 
citizen of the United States of America than 
you are today when you honor that great 
man, Bob Hope. 


* 


Northeast Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is the statement 
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which I gave before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board this morning in behalf of North- 
east Airlines: 

My constituency embraces East Boston 
which is the home of Northeast Airlines, and 
I appear here today to urge that Northeast, 
our New England airline and one of the 
major employers of persons in my district, 
receive a permanent certificate to operate 
south of New York City on the east coast 
Florida route, a route awarded to it, on a 
temporary basis, nearly 10 years ago. 

During this period, as the railroads have 
played a less and less influential role in our 
overall tion life, New England has 
come to rely very heavily on these services 
provided by Northeast. Throughout this 
time, Northeast has constantly striven to 
offer the best service possible to New Eng- 
land. The original authorization to serve 
on the east coast Florida route enabled 
Northeast to introduce, for the first time, 
four-engine aircraft to service in New Eng- 
land. Now Northeast has proposed a further 
advance in the modernization of alr services 
in New England—the introduction in all of 
its New England operations, of FH-227 
turbo-jet aircraft. Additionally, on a sea- 
sonal basis, cities such as Bangor and Port- 
land, and the islands of Nantucket and 
Martha’s Vineyard will receive service with 
the most advanced pure jet aircraft avail- 
able—the DC-9 and the Boeing 727. 

Moreover, Northeast proposes to provide 
New England with direct, same-plane service 
to the major centers on the middle Atlantic 
seaboard. The availability of such service 
is yital, not only for the stimulation and 
further development of the New England 
tourist industry, but also to enhance New 
England's attractiveness to new and expand- 
ing industries generally. New England's 
great success in developing tourism and at- 
tracting new industry in recent years has 
been due in no small measure to the avall- 
ability of air services provided by Northeast. 
To deprive Northeast of the opportunity to 
maintain and improve these services—and I 
feel this would be the inevitable result of a 
failure to grant the certificate here sought— 
would be to deny New England air service 
comparable to that enjoyed by other regions 
of the country, to downgrade New England 
to a sort of second-class citizenship, and to 
place it at a severe disadvantage in compet- 
ing with other areas for vacation business 
and new industry. 

Beyond this, the impact upon Northeast 
employees, and their families, of denial of a 
permanent certificate would be disastrous. 
The entire Boston metropolitan area would 
suffer—in the loss of substantial revenues 
from Northeast and in a deterioration of air 
service at Boston, particularly of Boston- 
Florida service which was once badly ne- 
glected, but which, through Northeast's pio- 
neering efforts, now stands at a level com- 
mensurate with the significant community 
of interest between these two locales. 

For Northeast, its stockholders and em- 
ployees, for Boston and New England travel- 
ers generally, I urge that Northeast bs 
awarded the permanent certificate it seeks 
in this proceeding. 


Robert R. Lorenz, Great Western Artist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 
Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, while 


home for the Easter holiday, Mrs. Ron- 
calio and I had the pleasure of attending 
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a special exhibit of Cheyenne National 
Bank’s annual Easter Art Show—an 
event of growing significance to the 
artists of Wyoming. 

Of unusual interest this year was a 
special exhibit of paintings by the late 
Robert R. Lorenz. 

Robert R. (Bob) Lorenz was raised in 
California and came to Cheyenne to 
complete his high school education. 
After his graduation from Cheyenne 
High School in 1940, and determined to 
follow in the footsteps of western paint- 
ers Charlie Russell and Frederick Rem- 
ington, he spent 2 years working on 
ranches from Wyoming to Mexico. 

In 1942 he joined the Army Air Corps 
and served 4 years on bomber duty. He 
then entered Colorado A. & M.—now 
Colorado State University—where he 
was graduated with a B.S. degree in ani- 
mal husbandry and range management. 

Bob married the former Georgena 
Palmer, of Denver, his high school sweet- 
heart, in 1943 and they began their west- 
ern greeting card company while he was 
attending the university. During this 
period Bob sold many cover illustrations 
to national farm and ranch publications. 

In 1953 he was recalled to active duty 
in the Air Force and served for 6 more 
years, 2 of which were spent in Paris 
where he was navigation briefing officer 
at Orly Field. In his spare time Bob 
continued his art studies at the same 
school that instructed the famous 
French impressionist, Toulouse Lautrec. 
A partner operated his greeting card 
business from Boulder, Colo., while 
he was in the military service. 


Bob Lorenz returned to Cheyenne with 
his family in 1963 because Wyoming ex- 
emplified the West he so dearly loved. 
A year later he moved his greeting card 
company from Boulder to Cheyenne and 
entered into partnership with Jimmie L. 
Garrett, a longtime friend, 

During his career he met and became 
good friends with numerous other well- 
known western artists, including Fred 
Harmon, George Phippen, Nick Eggen- 
hofer, Hans Kleiber, and Robert Loug- 
heed. Many of their works are featured 
on greeting cards published by his com- 
pany, the Lazy BL Ranch. 

Bob Lorenz might easily have remained 
a cowboy had it not been for an inner 
need to share with the rest of the world 
his love for the West, its people, and its 
animal life. His unique artistic ability 
to capture on canvas the detailed realism 
of western America was a gift that could 
not be denied others. We, as a nation, 
are fortunate to have received even a 
limited sampling of his rare talent. 

Bob Lorenz passed away on July 1, 
1965, at the age of 45. 

His paintings are fast becoming as 
famous as those of the late Charlie 
Russell and Frederick Remington. 

It is my hope that these drawings will 
always remain in art museums in Wyo- 
ming and that his widow and heirs will 
preserve these originals for posterity by 
making them available to the western 
lore museums which are fast becoming a 
reality in many Wyoming communities. 
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VISTA Grows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I had 
occasion recently to reflect on an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Hartford 
Times regarding the progress which has 
been made in Hartford with Project 
VISTA. The information, which con- 
cerns the first VISTA urban program or- 
ganized in the country, deserves the at- 
tention of all our Members, and reflects 
a very warm feeling which is apparent in 
the community towards the work which 
is being done. 

I offer it for the RECORD: 

From the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
Mar. 15, 1966] 
VISTA Grows 

It is gratifying to know that the small 
VISTA program (Volunteers in Service to 
America) is gaining momentum in Hartford 
to the point where additional personnel is 
being recruited. > 

VISTA has been called a Peace Crops in 


reverse or a domestic Peace Corps and 


it has quickly established itself as a project 
with potential to help the underprivileged 
through direct action and personal contact. 

Its volunteers have been working in such 
fields as housing relocation, welfare, and 
neighborhood stabililization. All are highly 
sensitive areas in which the affected families 
and individuals can be helped through wise 
and patient counsel. That is what the 
trained personnel of VISTA now is offering. 

When the first call for volunteers was 
sounded last year they responded in con- 
siderable force throughout the country. 

They came from the ranks of lawyers, edu- 
cators, business men and women. They rep- 
resent every age group as well as varied social 
and economic backgrounds. But all are 
dedicated to helping the less fortunate 

us. Many are retired and hundreds 
have had successful careers in the business, 
commercial, professional, and social work 
fields. 

Hartford enjoys the distinction of organiz- 
ing the first VISTA urban program in the 
country. It has been copied in other nations 
whose representatives have come here, sev- 
eral from Latin American nations, to study it 
firsthand. 

The war on poverty of which VISTA is one 
of the attacking forces is going to be a long 
and arduous one. However, the emergence 
of the volunteer, anxious and willing to 
tackle all kinds of wretched jobs in an unself- 
ish attempt to improve the overall lot of 
mankind, is an unprecedented display of 
humanitarianism. 


Need for Stricter Drug Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, typical of 
the editorial comment on the adminis- 
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tration's efforts to enact stricter drug 
packaging laws are the views expressed 
by the Sacramento Bee on April 14. 

The editorial notes that an alarming 
number of children annually swallow 
poisons or harmful amounts of medicine. 
It quotes President Johnson's statement 
that “this is senseless and needless 
tragedy.” 

I know that this matter is of great 
concern to everyone and insert the 
article to be printed below: 


NEED von Druc Laws 


The reason President Lyndon B. Johnson 
has urged Congress to enact stricter drug 
packaging laws is the fact so many children 
are harmed by the misuse of aspirin and 
other medicines each year. 

Officials estimate 500,000 children acci- 
dently swallow poisons or harmful amounts 
of medicine annually. In 1964, 2,100 died 
and of these 500 were under the age of 5. 

Between 125 and 150 children die each 
year from aspirin poisoning, half of them 
from the candy-flavored children’s type. 
Thousands of others become seriously III. 

The President declared: 

“Too many children now become seriously 
illi—too many die—of accidents that could 
be avoided by adequate labeling and pack- 
aging of dangerous substances. This is 
senseless and needless tragedy.” 

Congress has been asked to limit packages 
of children’s aspirin to about 16 to 18 tablets, 
less than a lethal dose, and to require that 
certain patent drugs have safety-closure 
devices difficult for children to open. 

These steps would go a long way toward 
reducing the tragic children’s drug accidents. 
But there still remains the duty of parents 
to have in the house only those amounts of 
medicine necessary for immediate use and 
to keep them out of the reach of children, 
preferably in locked cabinets, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 


A Tip of Our Hat to Our Friend the 
Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, all 
too often in our concern about the rising 
cost of living, we have a tendency to pick 
out food and then in turn blame the 
producer of that food—the American 
farmer. 

Actually, we in America enjoy the best 
food at the lowest percentage of our 
income of any people in the world. Much 
of the credit for this achievement goes 
to the American farmer. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial by radio station KLIK in Jeff- 
erson City, Mo., be printed in the Appen- 
dix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Nor THE FARMER'S FAULT 


Every housewife is well aware of the rising 
cost of living, as reflected recently in the 
amount of money she spends to feed her 
family. 

There is no questioning the fact that prices 
have been on the increase. But the reason 
for this boost does not go all the way back 
to the producer. 

The farmers in central Missouri and across 
the Nation, accounting for only 7 percent 
of the population, have enabled the United 
States to be the best fed nation in all history. 

When food price controls were lifted at the 
end of World War II, the farmer got a healthy 

in the price paid for his products. 
Since then the Nation’s economy has boomed. 
Wages have risen sharply. But the price 
Paid to the farmer has not gone up at any- 
where near the same rate. 

The businessmen of agriculture have 
Worked hard and efficiently to feed a grow- 
ing nation. If they didn’t—if they were 
like the farmers in India and China—then 
three out of every four workers in the Unit- 
ed States would be laboring in the fields to 
grow food. But with the great strides made 
in American agriculture, 1 farmer provides 
food for himself and 22 other persons. And 
each farmer thus frees 22 poople to work 
at other jobs, directly contributing to the 
high standard of living we now enjoy. 

While making this progress, the farmer 
has been faced with skyrocketing prices on 
the equipment he needs to run his business. 
Farmers have twice as much money invested 
in machinery as does the entire steel in- 
dustry, and five times as much as the auto- 
mobile industry. But the price for his prod- 
ucts has remained relatively stable in com- 
Parison to other segments of our economy. 

In spite of the odds against him, the 
American farmer supplies us with an abun- 
dant amount of an ever greater variety of 
Products. And though food prices have in- 
creased or other points en route to the con- 
Sumer, the final price remains a bargain. 
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15 years ago, the average factory 
put in 51 hours per month 
earn enough to feed his family. Today he 


The Honorable Wilbur D. Mills Honored 
for Dedicated Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. c. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, 1,500 
people were in attendance when Hon. 
WILnUn D. Mitts was honored for 28 
years of dedicated and devoted public 
service to the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Arkansas and to the Nation. The 
occasion was the dedication of a new and 
luxurious Lawrence County courthouse 
made possible largely through the efforts 
of WIL aun MILts, County Judge Brooks 
Penn, and public-spirited citizens 
throughout Lawrence County. 

Although the dedicatory ceremony was 
the announced purpose of the giant 
meeting, the real incentive was to pay 
tribute to a great national leader whom 
they had known intimately and had 
worked with since his service began in 
the 76th Congress on January 3, 1939. 
They also wanted to show appreciation 
to Mr. Mitts for his zealous and tireless 
efforts in obtaining the approval of the 
accelerated public works application for 
the construction of the badly needed 
Lawrence County courthouse at Walnut 
Ridge, Ark. 

The Arkansas General Assembly re- 
districted the State in March 1965, and 
as a result the five counties of Randolph, 
Lawrence, Jackson, Woodruff, and Mon- 
roe which had formerly been a part of 
the Second Congressional District served 
by Representative WILBUR MILLS was 
transferred to the First Congressional 
District which I am privileged to serve 
in the Congress. 4 

According to the Centennial History of 
Arkansas, Dallas T. Herndon, editor, the 
first post office in the State of Arkansas 
was established at Davidsonville, Law- 
rence County in June 1817, with Adam 
Richie as postmaster. 

The Sunday, April 17, 1966, dedication 
program for the Lawrence County Court- 
house contained some noteworthy infor- 
mation. It is fitting and proper that it be 
made a part of these remarks. Brooks 
Penn, county judge, was the chairman of 
the group of courthouse commissioners 
which included Rudy Baker, Jim Bland, 
Jr., C. Jack Cato, Ben Mays, and W. E. 
Spikes. 


The program carried the following his- 
torical information: 


LAWRENCE County CouRTHOUSES 


Lawrence County came into existence as a 
separate unit of government in 1815, as a 
county in the Territory of Missouri. It was 
the second county formed in what is now this 
State, Arkansas County being the first. It 
embraced about two-thirds of the territory 
now in Arkansas north of the Arkansas River, 
and a strip off the southern part of Missouri. 

It is called “Mother of Counties” because 
from it have been formed 31 other counties. 
The county was named Lawrence in honor 
of Capt. James Lawrence, who distinguished 
himself in the War of 1812. As he was car- 
ried from the deck of his ship, mortally 
wounded, he gave his famous last command, 
“Don't give up the ship.”—McLeod's Cen- 
tennial Memorial History of Lawrence 
County (1936). 

The first courthouse in what is now 
Lawrence County was erected at Smithville, 
after the county seat was established there 
in 1837. In 1868, the county seat was moved 
from Smithville to Clover Bend. In 1869, the 
county seat was moved to Powhatan. A 
courthouse built in 1873 was burned in the 
year 1885. The existing courthouse building 
at Powhatan was erected in 1888. 

In 1887, a bill was passed in the State 
legislature dividing the county into two dis- 
tricts, the eastern and western. A 
frame courthouse was built east of the 
Missouri-Pacific Railroad in Walnut Ridge, 
which was used until 1900, when a new 
courthouse was built on the court square. 

In August 1963, under sponsorship of the 
county development council, a special elec- 
tion was held and the people, by a vote of 
4,250 to 360 voted to consolidate the dis- 
tricts, to have 1 county seat, and to erect 
a new courthouse in Walnut Ridge. 

The contract was let in October 1964. The 
overall project cost of $410,000 was shared 
equally by Lawrence County and the Fed- 
eral Government. 


A reproduction of the remaining por- 
tion of the program was as follows: 
DEDICATION PROGRAM 


Concert by Walnut Ridge High School 
Band: 1 pm. 


Introduction of guests and officials: Mr. 
Bassett. 

Remarks: Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, Representa- 
tive, First Congreesional District. 

Remarks: Brooks Penn, county judge. 

Address: Hon. WI nun D. Ms. Represe- 
sentative, Second Congressional District. 

Benediction: Lehman Rorex, Midway As- 
sembly of God Church. 

From 2:30 pm. to 5 p.m.: Following the 

the courthouse will be open the 

balance of the afternoon for public inspec- 
tion. County officials will be in their respec- 
tive offices. 

Erhart, Eichenbaum, Rauch & Blass, archi- 
tects; E. K. Riddick, Jr., engineer; McDaniel 
Bros. Construction Co. contractor. 


OFFICERS SERVING Lawrence County, 1965-66 

Brooks Penn, county judge; O’Neal Kellim, 
circuit clerk; Don Hardaway, county clerk; 
Oland Goad, treasurer; Carl Polston, collec- 
tor; Cleo Moody, assessor; Kenneth Guthrie, 
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sheriff; Harry Hilburn, representative; 
Thomas Penn, State senator. 
COUNTY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL COMMITTEE 

Their planning and unceasing effort 
brought success to the movement for con- 
solidation of the eastern and western dis- 
tricts and for the construction of the new 
courthouse. 

William H. Wade, Tom Sloan, Homer Hagst- 
ings, Arthur Cleveland, Rudy Jones, Rolph 
Bush, W. B. Rudy, Jay H. Myers, Robert R. 
Bruce, Wilgus DeBow, Lawrence Bragg, Muriel 
M. Allison, Elmer Milligan, Mrs. Relton Fore- 
hand. 

Harry L. Ponder, Lowell Penn, Jewel Bran- 
non, Tom A. Rorex, Harold Lady, Henry M. 
Rainwater, Carl E. Phillips, Homer Bell, Max 
M. Hollander, Mitchell Davis, Wm. J. Swink, 
Jesse Hoggard, Grover Davis, Mrs, Miles 
Ponder. 


The dedicatory speech of Hon. WILBUR 
D. Mus was as follows: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WILBUR D. MILLS, 
AT TEE DEDICATION OF THE LAWRENCE 
COUNTY COURTHOUSE, WALNUT RIDGE, ARK., 
Arru 17, 1966 
Citizens and officials of Lawrence County, 

ladies and gentlemen, friends, this is indeed 

a wonderful occasion, and I am very pleased 

and privileged to be here with you to partici- 

pate in this dedicatory ceremony. 

This high moment that we are sharing to- 
day is more than a mere recognition of the 
completion of this splendid new courthouse 
to serve Lawrence County. It is far more 
than that. It is, I think, my friends, above 
anything else, a symbol of the united—and 
I emphasize the word united“ - the united 
efforts of all the citizens of this great county. 

This impressive and beautiful building is 
the fruition of the plans of farsighted county 
officials and leaders who initially envisioned 
a new Lawrence County courthouse. 

FEDERAL-LOCAL COOPERATION 


It is a symbol of the resourcefulness and 
wisdom of all the people of this county, 
who—having recognized the need—unhesl- 
tatingly took the necessary steps to meet it. 
For this fine structure would not have been 
possible without your election in 1963 to 
consolidate the two districts of this coun- 
ty—western and eastern. And it would not 
have been possible without your vote to im- 
pose upon yourselves a tax in order to join 
with the Federal Government in financing 
the construction of this new building on 
this historic site on which we are standing 
today. 

I am personally gratified that the Federal 
Government, under the accelerated public 
works program, assumed the role of a partner 
providing financing for this much needed 


out of a total cost of $390,000. 

Here, indeed, ls an outstanding example of 
effective coordination and cooperative effort 
agencies of the Federal, State, and 


This project can be pointed out and re- 
ferred to by everyone as a noteworthy in- 
stance In which the Federal Government has 
been able to serve the interests of the people 
by assisting in meeting a pressing need. It 
done so without on local 
rights, weakening local initiative, or dimin- 
ishing local authority. 

For, as President Johnson pointed out last 
year in his message to Congress on the Eco- 
nomic Deyelopment Act, and I quote: 
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“No Federal plan or Federal project will be 
imposed on any regional, State, or local body. 
No plan will be approved unless it also has 
the approval of State and local authorities. 
No programs or projects will be originated at 
the Federal level. The initiative, the ideas, 
and the request for assistance must all come 
to Washington, not from Washington.” So, 
my friends, we are here today dedicating a 
fine, new building, and in so doing, we are 
also recognizing the ultimate and desirable 
result of creative cooperation between the 
Federal Government and the leadership and 
cltizenry of this great county. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY—YESTERDAY 


In all of life’s experiences, when we reach 
a significant milestone or achicve a desired 
objective, the natural tendency is to turn to 
and reflect upon the events and occurrences 
that led and brought us to the attainment 
of that particular mark or goal. We are in 
such a pleasant and enjoyable circumstance 
today in this ceremony dedicating this new 
courthouse. 

In anticipation of being here with you and 

in this dedication, I took from the 
shelves of the Library of Congress some weeks 
ago the delightful book entitled “Centen- 
nial Memorial History of Lawrence County,” 
which was written some 30 years ago by the 
late Walter E. McLeod. All of us remember 
Mr. McLeod for his very meaningful contri- 
bution to education in Lawrence County dur- 
ing his long career of service to the public 
schools. 

In the entertaining and informative 
moments that I could devote to this book, 
during brief respites from my congressional 
duties, I revealed in the rich and unique his- 
tory of this country. I was made proud by 
the account of the original formation of 
Lawrence County in 1815 as an expansive 
area in the Missouri Territory. The county's 
boundaries at that time encompassed vast 
areas of what later became the State of 
Arkansas and a portion of southern Missouri 
aswell. Indeed, the book's pages reflect that 
Lawrence County is most appropriately re- 
ferred to as the “Mother of Counties,” be- 
cause its original lands were so extensive 
that from them have been carved some 31 
other counties. 

It was also interesting—in view of our en- 
gagement here today—to glean from the 
book information about past courthouses 
that have served Lawrence County. We are 
reminded that court was initially held in 
1815 near Davidsonville, a town, which is no 
longer in this county. This county, there- 
fore, had a judicial system over two decades 
before Arkansas became a State. The other 
names recorded in the book as having served 
as sites for terms of court over the years in- 
cluded Smithyille, Clover Bend, for a brief 
period and of course, Powhatan and Walnut 
Ridge. I could go om and recount other 
facts and stories from this very interesting 
book, but you undoubtedly know them all. 
Suffice it to say, my friends, that I was quite 
impressed in rereading and recalling some 
of Lawrence County's long and exceedingly 
rich history. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY—TODAY 


But let us now turn from the glorious past 
to the present moment and the very satisfy- 
ing and gratifying occasion that brings us 
together today. 

It is not given to many of us to make a 
mark upon our times in behalf of the public 
good—perhaps the one great objective in 
life. But in the conception, construction, 
and completion of this beautiful, imposing 
and utilitarian new courthouse, you leaders 
and citizens of Lawrence County have not 
only made an immediate mark upon your 
time, but one that can be measured in last- 
ing terms. 

Let us here today, therefore, in dedicating 
this splendid structure look the 
stone and mortar and steel of which it is 
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composed, to the united citizenry of this 
great county to whom it belongs and whom 
it will serve. 

Let us not fall to pay well-deserved tribute 
to all those who had a part in its planning 
and construction; to the public servants who 
in their various offices will utilize its facili- 
ties for the common good of all the people of 
this county; to those who will administer 
and those who benefit from the services that 
will emanate from this building; and, finally, 
to the high standard and quality of justice 
that has traditionally been available in law 
and in equity to all citizens in the court- 
rooms of Lawrence County. 

It is a great honor and privilege to be with 
you and to have had a part in this memor- 
able ceremony today. 2 


Bill Russell Becomes the First Negro To 
Be Appointed Head Coach of a Major 
Professional Athletic Team in Any 
Sport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
most happy to note that on Monday, 
April 18, Bill Russell was unanimously 
selected as the new coach of the Boston 
Celtics. Russell is well known as one of 
basketball's superstars and as one of the 
brilliant performers whose skills have 
blazoned the way for others to follow. 
He has been the most valuable player in 
the National Basketball Association three 
times and has led the Boston Celtics to 
eight world championships. 

His selection points up the activities of 
the Boston Celtics in respect to civil 
rights. In 1950 the Boston Celtics were 
the first professional team to hire a 
Negro. In 1966 they were the first pro- 
fessional team that ever fielded as a 
starting lineup a complete Negro team. 

There have been many tributes to Bill 
Russell as the basketball player, but this 
appointment is a tribute to Bill Russell 
the man and the leader of men. 

The selection of Bill Russell, as the 
first Negro coach or manager in profes- 
sional sports, proves, if proof was neces- 
sary, that the ability to lead men knows 
no barrier. 

One of the finest tributes to Bill Russell 
which shares my sentiments appeared in 
the New York Times on April 20, 1966, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 20, 1966] 
Tuer Coaciz 

For nearly a decade Bill Russell of the Bos- 
ton Celtics has been recognized as one of the 
greatest players in professional basketball. 
His brilliant defensive play and his gifts asa 
natural team leader have helped the Celtics 
to win eight straight championships. 

Against this background, Russell's appoint- 
ment as coach would be a routine on 
were it not for the fact that he is also a 
Negro. He is the first of his race to serve as 
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head coach of a major athletic team in this 
country. But he will not be unique for long. 
In the near future, professional football and 
baseball teams seem certain to appoint star 
Negro players as managers. 

Without the skills of Negro athletes, the 
quality of play in professional athletes would 
have sharply declined over the last genera- 
tion; Negroes make up half the players in 
big-league basketball and one-quarter of 
those in baseball. For them, as for the sons 
of European immigrants in the past, sports 
have proved an open road to success and 
personal achievement when other paths were 
blocked. The success of Negroes in sports 
today foreshadows their greater triumphs in 
business and the professions tomorrow as the 
color line crumbles everywhere. 

For Bill Russell, this appointment is both 
an expression of confidence in demonstrated 
leadership abilities and an exciting opportu- 
nity. Basketball fans long ago ceased to 
think of his race and instead marveled at 
his talents and quick judgment, The same 
kind of disinterested admiration will not at- 
tend his performance as coach, 


GAO Power To Probe DOD Contracts 
Sharply Curtailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 1966, edition of the Federal Ma- 
chinist News carries a news article en- 
titled “GAO Power To Probe DOD Con- 
tracts Sharply Curtailed.” 

As I have pointed out in the House 
before, the General Accounting Office’s 
function as the watchdog of Federal 
spending is a most important one. 

The article follows: 

GAO Powrr To Pross DOD CONTRACTS 

SHARPLY CURTAILED 

The General Accounting Office—often re- 
ferred to as the “watchdog of the Treasury“ 
has had its drastically curtailed as a 
result of a long battle with the Department 
of Defense and some private contractors. 

The storm centered on the GAO’s audits of 
defense contracts which have disclosed wida- 
spread waste, inefficiency, and deliberate over- 
Pricing of weapons and military supplies. 

Over the yoars, the GAO's investigations 
as saved the taxpayers many millions of 

Ollars. 


But these investigations have also ruffled . 


the feathers of Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara and other military chiefs; And 
they have stung the major defense contrac- 
tors who, as GAO has repeatedly disclosed, 
have becn gouging the taxpayers. 

In a flagrant move to curtail the powers 
of the General Accounting Office, the House 
Government Operations Committee has ap- 
Proved a scheme that forces GAO to cut down 
On its dofense audits and to soften its fu- 
ture criticisms of both the Defense Depart- 
ment and military contractors. 

The plan was contained in a report from 
the Military Operations Subcommittee 
headed by Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Democrat, of California. 

The move to curb the activities of the GAO 
&s they relate to DOD and its contracts were 
concurred in by Frank J. Weitzel, Jr, who 
Served as acting Comptroller General between 
the retirement of Joseph Campbell and the 
recent appointment of former Deputy Budg- 
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et Bureau Director Elmer B. Staats to the 
GAO post. Weitzel continues to serve as 
Staats’ deputy. 

Just before Staats took over, Weitzel agreed 
to a drastic reduction in the number of GAO 
defense audits. He also agreed that future 
reports would not pinpoint either the in- 
dividual contractors or the DOD officials 
who might be responsible for waste and over- 
pricing. 

Weitzel further agreed to withhold from 
the press the names of contractors whose 
cases are referred by GAO to the Justice De- 
partment either for collection of alleged over- 
charges to the Federal Government or for 
possible criminal or civil sults. 

What everyone in DOD and in private In- 
dustry was worked up about were the re- 
ports by the GAO recounting the way in 
which Government money was being wasted. 
So the subcommittee demanded that the 
GAO, in the future, eliminate “critical 
words and phrases“ in the reports. 

They were also upset over the naming of 
individuals responsible for wrong or careless 
actions in carrying out Government con- 
tracts. The subcommitte said this was un- 
fair an unnecessarily damaging to careers 
and reputations.” 

Five members of the committee, which is 
charged with riding herd on Government 
waste and inefficiency, have filed dissents 
from the report. 

Representative Jack Brooxs, Democrat, of 
Texas, charged that the report would do 
irreparable harm“ to the GAO, declaring 
that the scheme would “deter rather than 
encourage improvement in GAO audit pro- 
cedures.” 

Representative Jonn W. Wrorxn, Republi- 
can, of New York, and Representative CLAR- 
ENCE J. Brown, In., Republican, of Ohio, 
declared that withholding of data from the 
press amounted to “censorship,” while Rep- 
resentative Ronert Dore, Republican, of 
Kansas, and Representative Donain RUMS- 
FELD, Republican, of Illinois, ‘assailed the 
committee for seeking to disarm” the GAO 
and thus cripple Congress itself. 


Industry’s Stream Pollution Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, on April 18, 
Ford T. Shepherd, vice president of the 
Mead Corp., made a timely and superb 
address to the National Technical Asso- 
ciation of the pulp and paper industry at 
the third water conference at Mobile, 

Mr. Shepherd's great address will be of 
interest to the Congress, to industry, and 
joa our citizenship throughout the coun- 

Gentlemen, I appreciate, very much, this 
opportunity to participate in TAPPI's third 
water conference. When Bill Petrich invited 
me, some months ago, I told him of my ap- 
prehension about filling this spot on your 
program. 

Since my experience has not included a 
performance as a keynoter, I have been 
studying the art of keynoting. And, I have 
felt better about this assignment since hear- 
ing a keynoter at a recent National Confer- 
ence of Business Executives in Washington. 
“As a keynoter, it is not my job 
to bore you with a long, dull speech—I leave 

the principal speakers who follow.” 
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This industry’s stream pollution problem 
in 1966 is, simply, the removal of 7,050,000 
pounds of biochemical oxygen demand from 
our effluent, 

The technical and physical difficulties pre- 
sented in the removal of our organic pollu- 
tion load run all the way from minor, in 
some cases, to major In a lot of cases, This 
is the first part of the problem. 


And, the cost is monumental: $100 per 
pound of BOD. 
The total looks like this: 
Millions 


7,050,000 pounds at $100 per pound for 


waste treatment facilities $705 
For sewering, interceptors, instrumen- 

tation and increasing costs 300 
Therefore the second part of 

the problem is 1, 005 


If the industry has 5 years to do this Job, 
it is $200 million-plus per year, 

If the industry has 10 years to do this Job, 
it is $100 million-plus per year. 

Still another part of the problem is the 
annual operating costs of these waste treat- 
ment facilities. The industry is spending 
now $30 million each year to operate the 
waste treatment facilities now in operation 
(which have cost $200 million to construct). 

For the year 1966, the figures are: 

Millions 
1, Annual operating costs of waste 
treatment facilities constructed 


r 830 

2. 1966 capital expenditures for new 
Waste treatment facilities........ 30 
1966 total costs 60 


- And, in 1967, the annual operating costs 
will be: 


1. For the waste treatment fa- 
ellities constructed prior 
to 1966 ITEC URES $30, 000, 000 


ties ted in 

1966 (14 percent) — 
Total annual operating 

costs. k 


34, 200, 000 


Thirty-four million dollars before any 
capital expenditures for those new waste 
treatment facilities we need to remove the 
7,050,000 pounds of BOD in our present ef- 
fluent. 

Mr. George Olmsted, chairman of the 
American Paper Institute and Chairman 
S. D. Warren, represented the industry at the 
National Water Conference in Washington 
last December. He reviewed the 
we've made to date in pollution control and 
abatement and he pointed out our remain- 
ing needs based on our own experience over 
the past 20 years. 

He summed up these needs as follows: 

“We expect to accelerate our progress in 
the future. 

“But three things we need. 

We need—water standards which are rea- 
sonable for the streams involved. 

“We need—time schedules for the con- 
struction of new waste treatment facilities 
that are really realistic. 

“And lastly—we need—because of the 
public interest portion of the abatement 
program—we need financial assistance from 
the Government to a considerable extent of 
installation expenditures.” 

Later on in that same conference, James 
M. Quigley, Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, told the conferees: 

“You must accept and act on the principle 
that the cost of pollution control from now 
on is part of the cost of doing business.” 

One week later, the New York Times car- 
ried an editorial which said: 

“There is no right to pollute water, 

The American people know that the day 
of the unrestrained polluter is fast drawing 
to a close—although not fast enough, in our 
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view. Recognizing this, some manufactur- 
ers hope merely to shift the burden of clean- 
ing up their own operations from their 
stockholders to the general public. They 
ask either direct Government subsidies or 
fast tax writeoffs to pay for pollution con- 
trol facilities for their plants. 

“We see no justification for either direct 
or indirect subsidies, 

“Ordinary taxpayers should not have to 
pay taxes to clean up pollution for which 
they are in no way responsible. Let the pol- 
luters pay.” 

“Let the polluters pay” may make a great 
deal of sense to the average person, espe- 
clally the urban dweller or the suburban 
dweller, who now buys the water to supply 
his household needs from the local govern- 
mental authority, because, he feels that he 
is paying for his pollution through the sew- 
erage charge he pays to the water supplier 
or his quarterly or seminannual bill. 

“Let the polluters pay,” however, is the 
basis for the corporate headache being suf- 
fered by the top management of the com- 
panies in our industry and in the other 
industries which use huge amounts of water. 

Here Is why: Our companies, like most 
other industrial companies today are man- 
aged by professional managers who get their 
authority for capital expenditures from 
boards of directors upon recommendations 
from the finance committees of the boards. 

The finance committee of the typical com- 
pany considers capital expenditures on the 
basis of the rate of return on the dollars in- 
vested. Under this procedure, the capital 
improvements yielding the highest financial 
returns are approved in descending order. 
Consequently, those improvements like waste 
treatment facilities, which produce little or 
FFF 
capital expenditure list. Good managemen 

requires this procedure. 

So the dilemma confronting the profes- 
sional manager is: 

1. His company is required under the pres- 
ent Federal and State laws and to 
install and construct waste treatment facil- 
ities regardless of the financial predicament 


competitive. 

And, in addition, the top managements in 
our industry have a difficult situation with 
Two months ago, 


Jackson & the timely 
subject: 
“WALL STREET LOOKS AT THE PULP AND PAPER 


INDUSTRY” 

“Why aren't paper stocks a popular invest- 
ment? Why are prices low? What is wrong 
with the industry? How are future pros- 
pects? 

Here are some of the things Mr. Davant 
said about our industry: 

“In the final analysis, it all comes down to 
a matter of profits. Profits this year, prof- 
its next year, profits 5 years from now. 

“Profits of paper companies have not kept 


pare that with the performance 
companies in the office equipment, drug and 
chemical fields, to mention just a few.” 
So, it is clear, it seems, that our industry 
which is putting $60 million into stream 
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Under the present Water Pollution Control 
Act, as amended by the Water Quality Act 
of 1965, there is now underway a major 
cleanup of the Nation's pollution and our in- 
dustry has no alternative. We must do an 
uneconomical job in a comparatively short 
period of time. 

The States have until June 30, 1967—about 
1 year—to set standards acceptable to HEW, 
or HEW will set them. Mr. Dave Knowlton, 
president of our National Council for Stream 
Improvement, spoke to this point in this 
report to the Council during Paper Week: 

“Probably only a relatively small per- 
centage of the pulp and paper milis have as 
yet gone to complete treatment. By com- 
plete treatment, we mean virtually complete 
removal of settleable solids and 85-percent 
reduction in biochemical demand. 

“It is my estimate that many mills lo- 
cated on interstate waters will be faced with 
greatly increased treatment requirements 
within 3 to 5 years.” 

As Mr. Olmsted pointed out at the Na- 
tional Water Conference, the ind does 
not have the capital funds available for a 
job of this magnitude. Therefore, it must 
resort to Government financing: 

1. Through joint community-industry fa- 
cilities bullt and operated by local govern- 
mental authorities. 

2. Through direct relief from Federal and 
State taxing agencies in those situations 
which are not feasible for joint community- 
industry facilities. 

On February 18, Senator Musxre intro- 
duced S. 2947—a grants bill which would 
provide for a 6 year, $6 billion program of 
grants to municipalities (local government 
authorities) for sewerage treatment con- 
struction, with the Federal Government pay- 
ing 30 percent of the total construction cost. 
(The present Water Pollution Control Act 
provides for joint community-industry 
treatment facilities but it lacks the volume 
of money for these projects provided by this 
new bill.) 

In addition, the bill provides for incentives 
to States to participate in the program by 
offering a 10-percent bonus on those grants 
in cases where the State matches the Federal 
contribution. (In those cases it would be 40 
percent Federal, 30 percent State, and 30 
percent by the local authority.) 

The bill would also authorize a $25 mil- 
Non a year program of grants for the dem- 
onstration of advanced waste treatment and 
water purification methods or new or un- 
proved methods of compatible joint treat- 
ment systems for municipal and industrial 


wastes. 

on this bill begin before the 
Senate Public Works Committee tomorrow. 
The API will testify for this legislation. It 
is impossible, at this time, to predict what 
will happen to this legislation. That is 
the problem which we in government rela- 
tions have to cope with. . 

The immediate problem that the people 
at the mills can do something about in this 
area is one of aggressive cooperation with the 
water pollution control agencies in the 
States. 

Each State must establish water quality 
criteria for its interstate streams and it 
must establish a plan for the implementa- 
tion and enforcement of such criteria be- 
cause both the criteria and the plan will be- 
come the water quality standards of the 
State. 


well, there is still so much to do. 
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I was asked, recently, “What can TAPPI 
do—beyond what it is already doing? 

Well, do you want to entertain a chal- 
lenge? 

Wil you consider a much-thought-about 
idea that I believe will produce, eventually, 
some very necessary technical progress and, 
perhaps, some tochnlcal breakthroughs? 

Here is my idea: 

Why doesn't TAPPI sponsor two technical 
competitions with a cash prize for each in 
the amount of $5,000 tax free. (It could 
be $10,000 tax free in the second year.) 

(a) For the best paper on new methods of 
reducing waste to the mill sewer, and (b) for 
the best paper on new methods in waste 
treatment of mill effluents, 

There is a real challenge to TAPPL And, 
I am certain that it contains many tough, 
knotty problems which will have to be over- 
come in the process of organizing and ar- 
ranging the competitions and in conducting 
the program. 
Personally, I think the results will justify 
the effort involved; they can be vital to the 
economical solution of the industry's biggest 
problem. 

And, I think, TAPPI has the capability to 
achieve this objective. j 

Obviously, the decision ts TAPPT's. 


Congress and Foreign Policy: Through 
the Looking Glass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing which appeared in the winter 
1966 issue of the Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view should be read by all those seriously 
interested in the foreign policy of the 
United States: 

CONGRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY: THROUGH THE 
Looxina GLass 
(By Edward A. Kolodziej) 

The 20th century has been hard on Con- 
gress. The 19th century's high hopes for 
congressional government reflected in Wood- 
row Wilson's sharp and penetrating criticism 
of Congress no longer carry conviction. Pro- 
gressively Congress has lost ground to the 
President and the executive establishment. 
The deepest inroads on traditional legisla- 
tive prerogatives and powers have occurred, 
expectedly enough in foreign affairs. Like 
a displaced actor searching for a play, Con- 
gress looks for a role in foreign policy that 
is at once significant and purposeful. Its 
very groping, now evident to all, and the 
uncertainty that surrounds this quest im- 
plicitly raise the more profound question of 
Congress contemporary utility as an instru- 
ment of democratic rule. That it will regain 
its confidence and reassert itself construc- 
tively in foreign policy is not a certainty 
today. 

Current diagnoses of congressional Ills 
complicate the definition of a role for Con- 
gress in foreign affairs. Congressional de- 
mise in foreign affairs, is usually explained 
as a function of the complex, technical char- 
acter of security and foreign policy or as a 
function of the inherent executive nature 
of foreign affairs that require energy, 
secrecy, and dispatch in their disposition. 


rower personalize 
ings. They maintain that the House and 
Senate leadership has still not recovered 
from the passing of Speaker Sam Rayburn 
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in 1961 and the losses of Senators Lyndon 
Johnson and HUBERT HUMPHREY to the ex- 
excutive branch. They see, too, President 
Johnson, armed with the powers of his office 
and with his immense legislative skills, at 
work in Congress, snuffing out criticism here 
and isolating antagonists there. Still others 
insist that the demands of an uninformed 
public constrain congressional decision and 
action. 

These explanations, taken singly or col- 
lectively, are not fully persuasive. They cast 
Congress in the role of a Greek tragic hero 
who is bound to suffer ruin at the hands of 
fates and fortunes beyond his control. The 
characterization Is not apt. If Congress in- 
stitutional words and deeds are examined 
more closely, they resemble, in archetypal 
form, those of a Shakespearean tragic figure 
whose defects conspire with inopportune cir- 
cumstance to undermine him. For Con- 
gress, as a number of legislators have recog- 
nized, is partly to blame for ita partial fall 
from constitutional grace. Two factors ap- 
pear most relevant: the inadequacy of con- 
gressional staff support in security and for- 
eign affairs and, especially, the decentraliza- 
tion of power and responsibility in Congress. 

Why should Congress deprive itself of the 
information that it needs to evaluate the 
executive branch's foreign policy proposals? 
Why should it be so heavily dependent for 
the assessment of policy issues on the very 
executive agencies and officials who are 
Pleading their own cases? There would seem 
to be abundant opportunities for Co: 
to furnish itself with the staff aid that it 
needs to challenge adequately the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s proposals, not on narrow partisan 
grounds or out of personal pique, but on the 
merits of the issues at stake. Indeed, the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, which 
Provides the legal basis for existing congres- 
sional organization, places limits on the 
number of personnel that can be engaged 
by standing committees of Congress. 

That Congress has not provided itself with 
staff assistance that has fully exploited even 
the slim possibilities of the Reorganization 
Act is freely admitted by most congressional 
Observers. The effect of Congress fatlure 
to employ sufficient numbers of technically 
and professionally trained staff members in 
Security and foreign policy flelds is suggested 
în a remark made recently by a long-time 
staf member of one of the military com- 
mittees. He confided that “The Pentagon 
People must really laugh up their sleeves 
when they come down here to present their 
budgets. We don’t give them much of a run 
for their money.“ 

In the early 1950's for example, Senate floor 
debate on a $50 billion Defense Department 
budget to support the Korean war revealed 
that only one full-time Senate staf mem- 
ber had been assigned to work on the meas- 
ure. That was tantamount to cleaning the 
Empire State Building with a toothbrush. 

The kind of staff work done in the House 
Was not markedly better. Only three or four 
staff members worked intermittently on the 
Dill as it wound its way through closed com- 
mittee hearings. To be sure, additional tem- 
Porary help was engaged from other execu- 
tive agencies, particularly the FBI, but these 
On-loan personnel could hardly be motivated 
by any compelling incentive to develop much 
of an interest in their temporary assign- 
ments, nor could they be expected to be 
sensitive to long-term congressional inter- 
ests when serving only in part-time posts. 
Their loyalties and professional careers nec- 
essarily rested elsewhere. Moreover, the kind 
of help that was hired was more tempera- 
mentally inclined and trained to ask ques- 
tions of budgetary economy and administra- 
tive efficiency than to assess critically the 
political merit of executive strategic and 
foreign policy recommendations. 

The military budget and policy committees 
still use small staffs which, while hard- 
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working and sincere, have often neither the 
time nor the background to submit Execu- 
tive proposals to the kind of sophisticated 
analysis that they receive within the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy before presentation to Con- 
gress. Indeed, the mock hearing boards that 
are created in the executive branch to simu- 
late the questions that legislators are like- 
ly to pose are said to be more exacting and 
thoroughgoing than the proceedings that 
actually transpire within Congress. The 
staff situation of the other legislative com- 
mittees dealing with strategic and foreign 
affairs is not much better than that of the 
military committees. Even the small, com- 
petent staff of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee is no exception. Staff members 
are overworked and spread thinly over a 
wide spectrum of difficult foreign policy 
problems. 

Legislators are wary of hiring more staff. 
Some fear that the higher costs of more and 
better qualified staff members will open 
Congress to the charge of being profligate. 
Too many stories are already circulating of 
mismanagement and nepotism in the em- 
ployment of staff aids. Legislators are not 
wont to encourage additional rumors. Oth- 
ers, like Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, distrust 
large staffs, fearing that they will lose con- 
trol over them in much the same way that 
Congress is alleged to have lost control over 
the executive bureaucracy. 

How valid are these fears of cost and con- 
trol? It is not suggested here that the legis- 
lative branch match the Federal bureaucracy 
in size, nor that the professional staffs of 
congressional committees be 80 
that they become unmanageable and insensi- 
tive to congressional needs. What are needed 
rather are small, highly trained, broadly ex- 

professional staffs with a passion 
for anonymity and with unquestionable per- 
sonal reputations. Their tasks would not be 
those of gathering sundry pieces and frag- 
ments of information or leading constituents 
around Washington. 

The work of a professional staff concerned 
with strategic and foreign policy problems 
would be essentially interpretative, analytic, 
and synthetic: Interpretative in that it would 
select and evaluate from the mass of data 
flowing from the executive branch and else- 
where those elements which bear most di- 
rectly on pressing policy issues; analytic in 
that it would break down problems 
into thelr component and relate the 
importance of each part to the others; and 
synthetic in that particular policy issues 
such as long-term loans for underdeveloped 
countries or proposed changes in monetary 
policy—would be related continually to the 
broad framework of American foreign pol- 
icy. 

The principal purpose animating staff work 
would be to raise questions about the polit- 
ical and economic feasibility and desirabil- 
ity of executive actions and proposals and, 
concomitantly, to anticipate foreign and 
strategic problems that are likely to arise in 
the near or distant future. These in turn 
could be brought to the attention of legis- 
lators before a crisis developed in the hope, 
therefore, that it could be avoided or ameli- 
orated and quickly resolved after it had 
erupted. 

Congress presently finds itself in the dilem- 
ma whereby it is called upon either to grant 
the President unlimited discretion in han- 
dling a problem area through some enabling 
resolution of support, such as in the case 
of South Vietnam, or to support the Presi- 
dent on faith, without comment or criticisms, 
after his errors in Judgment have created a 
serious policy crisis, as in Santo Domingo. 

Large and unwieldy staffs are not required 
to assist Congress in the discharge of its re- 
sponsibilities. Senator Henry JACKSON'S 
Subcommittee on National Security Machin- 
ery during the late 1950's brought to light a 
number of significant weaknesses in security 
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and foreign policy organization and opera- 
tions through its Investigations. No army of 
staff help was engaged. Only a handful of 
personnel—less than five—laid the ground- 
work for the exhaustive bearings that were 
held. But the individual staff members who 
were employed had had long training in both 
the executive and legislative branches and 
had devoted much of their professional lives 
to the study of government and, specifically, 
to foreign and security problems. 

They brought to their work a number of 
indispensable assets: they knew what policy 
questions to ask; they knew where to probe 
for weaknesses in executive branch presenta- 
tions; they knew too much to be cowed by 
the credentials and expertise of Executive 
personnel; and they were tough-minded 
enough not to be put off by vague and evasive 
answers. Such staffs can be assembled for all 
of the committees of Congress if congres- 
sional will and sufficient resources are en- 
listed. To date, both have been sorely lack- 
ing in Congress. 

m 


Let us assume, however, that Congress had 
more time, information, and staff. Would it 
then be capable of playing a larger, more 
active and effective, and more responsible role 
in foreign policy? Improvements in these 
areas, it must be admitted, are not likely to 
assure Congress a significant part in foreign 
and strategic policy. They would not get to 
the root of Congress’ shortcomings, which lie 
deeply embedded in its decentralization of 
power and responsibility among a host of 
formal and informal committees. 

Devising a coherent foreign policy and na- 
tional strategy requires a definition, along 
some sort of priority scale, of the goals that 
the Nation should pursue over time. To 
these goals must be related the Nation's 
human and material resources that are po- 
tentially available to achieve these objectives. 
Since resources are inherently limited, hard 
and often bitter choices must be made as to 
which goals should be pursued and at what 


Congress makes or accepts policy choices 
every day in a seemingly endless stream. Un- 
fortunately, the informational and intellec- 
tual bases on which these choices are made 
or accepted are often cast within too narrow 
and incomplete a perspective and within too 
limited a time frame. To make balanced 
Judgments in foreign policy—or in any policy 
field—individual choices at the margin imply 
& grasp of the larger framework within which 
these specific choices are to be made. De- 
ciding to increase the Nation's Armed Forces 
or to decrease certain kinds of foreign aid is 
not an isolated act. These specific decisions 
must be viewed and evaluated within the 
larger domestic and foreign policy arena of 
which they are parts. 

But policymaking in Congress does not 
Move along so tidy and rational a course. 
Strategic and foreign policy issues, each en- 
compassing a variety of military and non- 
military elements, are broken down in Con- 
gress and treated piecemeal, as if they were 
independent of each other. Various and 
sundry facets of foreign policy and national 
strategy are distributed haphazardly through 
almost every sphere of congressional com- 
mittee activity. 

Questions of treaty obligations or authori- 
zations for foreign economic aid are directed 
to the Foreign Affairs Committees; questions 
of military policy are sent to the Armed 
Services Committees; space problems that 
mvolve complex international issues are ex- 
amined by space groups; organizational 
questions are examined by the Government 
Operations Committees; questions of nuclear 
policy are addressed to the Joint Atomic En- 
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ergy Committee; other questions dealing 
with foreign commerce, agriculture, labor, 
and educational p. all of which bear 
on the Nation’s policies abroad—are appor- 
tioned among the remaining legislative com- 
mittees of Congress, 

Funding the many programs approved by 
these legislative committees is, furthermore, 
the concern of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both the House and the Senate. Here 
again the larger and interrelated questions of 
foreign and strategic policy are fragmented 
and fractured. The President's budget is a 
potential means by which Congress can, in 
one place, come to understand and gain con- 
trol over the overall policies and prospects of 
the Federal Government. 

Instead, the President's budget is carved 
into 12 to 17 appropriations bills in each leg- 
Islative session. These funding bills, includ- 
ing the Defense measure which now totals 
about $50 billion annually, are treated often 
as if they did not affect or influence each 
other, One Appropriations. Subcommittee 
reviews the Atomic Energy Commission budg- 
et; another, the Defense Department; a third, 
military construction; a fourth, economic aid 
and foreign loan grants; a fifth, the State 
Department and the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy; a sixth, the deficiency requests coming 
from all of these sources. Revenue bills un- 
derlying these appropriations measures which 
underwrite strategic and foreign policies are 
handled by yet another set of committees— 
the House Ways and Means and the Senate 
Finance Committees. 

The effects of this diffusion process on 
congressional participation in foreign policy 
are multiple. A few of the more important 
ramifications can be sketched briefly. 

In the realm of conceptual insight, a sense 
of proportion and balance in congressional 
understanding of foreign policy is lost. 
Standards by which to judge particular 
policies are obscured or hidden in the maze- 
like arrangements of congressional opera- 
tions. Policies stand or fall on their own 
narrow terms rather than being perceived 
and evaluated in terms of the larger and 
more encompassing context of which they are 
a part and to which they contribute. The 
close relation between the military and non- 
military aspects of foreign and strategic 
policy is eclipsed as is the close relation be- 
tween foreign and domestic policy, which 
must be supported by the same Federal Treas- 
ury. Like the proverbial blind men and the 
elephant, legislators seize at different parts 
of the strategic and foreign policy impera- 
tives confronting the Nation and misinterpret 
their full nature and import. One legislator 
stresses the need for a sound economy and 
lower governmental spending as the basis for 
a strong foreign policy posture; another sees 
the internal Communist challenge, what 
little there is of it, as overpowering; a third 
concentrates on the military aspects of for- 
eign policy; a fourth simply prefers to remain 
blind to foreign affairs. 

Congress cannot be much of a source of 
enlightenment to the public if it is unable 
to fashion for itself a coherent and compre- 
hensive view of strategic and foreign policy. 
To be sure, the legislature is at a disadvan- 
tage vis-a-vis the President, who presumably 
is in possession of such an encompassing 
view. It is in this connection that Congress 
and the public are repeatedly urged, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower advised with respect to 
South Vietnam, to “stick by the President 
because he knows best.” Perhaps he does, 
but even such a judgment requires study 
and assessment and not an act of blind faith. 

The dispersion of power and responsibility 
in Congress hinders the gathering and co- 
ordination of information and the develop- 
ment of a sufficiently broad and inclusive 
policy perspective by which to evaluate the 
President's recommendations and his man- 
agement of foreign affairs. Because com- 
mittees operate on the basis of a partial 
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perspective with partial knowledge, the 
whole of foreign policy tends to be sacrificed 
for the part. 

The decentralization of power and respon- 
sibility in Congress also affects the order of 
political action. The status quo tends to be 
emphasized at the expense of needed shifts 
and adjustments in strategic and foreign 
policy. Each congressional committee is a 

om in a congressional universe of other 
principalities. While the power and prestige 
of each vary, none is able to dominate or 
often in any measure to influence public 
policy. Since each has limited power, each is 
in ceaseless quest of outside support for its 
policy determinations which, willy-nilly, 
affect the activities and decisions that occur 
within the other kingdoms of the congres- 
sional realm. 

The safer course is not to shake the celes- 
tial order by radical proposals for change in 
foreign and strategic policy, however needed 
and salutary. Better to leave things as they 
are or, if a safer orbit in which to turn is 
sought, one in which policy collisions are 
likely to be minimal, committees or con- 
gressmen can always allow themselves to be 
drawn into the magnetic fleld of Presidential 
power and authority. 

In supporting the President's policies and 
recommendations, individual Congressmen 
and committees gain a powerful friend rather 
than create a formidable foe. It is in the 
light of these power calculations that we 
can more clearly understand why legislative 
committees are somewhat less than eager 
and interested in building larger and more 
competent staffs. 

There is little need for staff reform in 
foreign and strategic policy if committees 
and legislators are not disposed to initiate 
new departures in these areas on the basis 
of the policy, planning, and program data 
that their staffs assemble. Nor is there a 
compelling incentiye to prepare elaborate 
agenda for committee hearings and to probe 
very deeply into policy matters if the com- 
mittee is not likely to utilize the informa- 
tion unearthed. Committees are induced to 
collect only disparate chunks and fragments 
of data that bear immediately on the 
achievement of the necessarily limited and 
circumscribed policy issues that fall within 
their cramped jurisdictional purview. 

If changes are sought, committees are 
prompted by the small bits of power at their 

to seek only slight, marginal shifts 
in existing policies. Expediency and short- 
term analysis breed within an atmosphere 
of decentralized characterized by 
rapid alterations in political coalitions from 
policy issue to policy issue. Better to have 
some minor improvement in defective poli- 
cies, the argument runs, than to propose 
wider reforms that, while potentially more 
beneficial if implemented simultaneously af- 
fect more interests, arouse more suspicions, 
and very likely galvanize sufficient counter- 
opposition to defeat the suggested change. 
On the other hand, strong incentives are 
at play to induce legislators to avoid assum- 
ing even the smaller risks of defeat in fight- 
ing for marginal shifts in accepted policies. 
Representatives Orro PassMAN and JOHN 
Rooney have become powers to be reckoned 
with in Congress simply by opposing ad- 
ministration policies. Neither has bothered 
himself with the more difficult task of de- 
veloping constructive alternatives. 

Until recently, moreover, neither has been 
effectively challenged in Congress. The oper- 
ating strategy adopted by most legislators 
turns on the principle that any invasion of 
the affairs of one kingdom by adversary forces 
from another congressional realm may in- 
cite similar attacks and incursion on the 
balllwieks of the invaders. Still other legis- 
lators pursue an even safer course. Con- 
vinced, and some sincerely, that they can do 
little to change things, they concentrate in- 
stead on the traditional task of mending 
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hometown political fences and working ac- 
tively for petty, and often not so petty, 
favors for interested constituents. 

What becomes of the congressional policy 
process which encourages individual com- 
mittees and legislators to become either ex- 
pedient and cautious or negative and ob- 
structive or indifferent and disinterested with 
respect to foreign policy problems? The 
congressional policy process in foreign and 
strategic policy grows increasingly discursive 
and irrelevant, characterized by fitful stops 
and start in long-range policy formulation 
and hesitant, spasmodic reactions to unfore- 
seen emergencies. 

Congress prépares neither itself nor the 
public for the emerging crises endangering 
the Nation's security and foreign objectives. 
Bewildered, it stumbles from crisis to crisis, 
Unable to define the Nation's strategic and 
foreign policy problems, within its commit- 
tee arrangements or in public debate on the 
floors of each House, it is also unable to un- 
derstand its faulty Judgments and the frail- 
ties of its decision and consensus processes. 

Moving in their separate sphere are, on 
the one hand, the policy process and the epi- 
sodic, short-run, issue-by-issue handling of 
strategic and foreign policy problems that it 
induces and, on the other, the revolutionary 
conditions of international life. National 
policies, pain ly pieced together and 
supported by bits and pieces of power in 
Congress, fall progressively behand the march 
of the events and circumstances that they 
are designed to influence and shape. Out- 
side shocks, such as the fall of Czechoslovakia 
in 1938, the Berlin blockade, the Korean war, 
and the flight of sputnik, traumatically 
wrench the policy process in Congress into 
temporary and uneasy alinement with the 
objective conditions of the outside environ- 
ment. But once the emergency or crisis has 
passed, Congress returns to its old ways and 
allows itself to be carried along the desultory 
path that its organizational ents 
and procedures have marked out for it. 
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Gertrude Stein, just before her death, 
asked for an answer to the fundamental 
question of life, and then, when there was 
no response, asked, what is the question? 
Congress might well pose the same query. 
Congress primary responsibility today in 
security and foreign affairs is to ask the right 
questions about the Nation’s overseas prob- 
lems. For this function a competent and 
well-informed staff is indispensable. Asking 
probing policy questions is what Congress 
can do best, and by that token it can hold 
the President and the executive establish- 
ment responsible to the political will and 
needs of the American people. 

Inherent in the concept of responsibility 
is the capacity of the executive to answer 
the questions of the legislative branch. 
Many questions come to mind that today 
beg to be posed in Congress. What effect 
has American intervention in Santo Domingo 
had on American relations in South America? 
How does one distinguish legitimate revolts 
against, say, military dictatorships in South 
America from uprisings which are Commu- 
nist run and inspired when almost any revolt 
in South America is likely to entail some 
measure of Communist activity? 

Is American action in South Vietnam, how- 
ever necessary it may be to arrest North Viet- 
namese and Communist Chinese expansion, 
leading to a viable political settlement for 
all of southeast Asia? Are the costs in dead 
and wounded, both of Americans and Viet- 
namese, too high? What measures can the 
United States take to stop the spread of 
nuclear weapons? Is the space laboratory 
to be built by the Defense Department so 
important and necessary as to justify 
jeopardizing the progress made in 
keeping outer space free of weapons of large- 
scale destruction? 
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These and other questions that come 
readily to mind need to be posed and re- 
shaped, too, as conditions of international 
Telations change. New questions must be 
formulated to fit novel Presidential 
or to review adequately executive branch 
management of foreign affairs, These ques- 
tions can be publicly raised in the hearings 
which are held on the President's legislative 
and budgetary proposals or during congres- 
sional floor considerations of these measures. 
The passage of the President's budget, which 
is now divided into more than a dozen appro- 
priations bills, could, if harnessed within one 
or a few large appropriations bills, provide an 
opportunity where the purposes and costs, 
human and material, of the President's legis- 
lative program could be brought within a 
larger and more coherent policy framework 
than exists today. The relation of domestic 
and foreign policy could then be joined 
more closely. An annual and extended de- 
bate on the President's legislative and money 
proposals would be a useful informational 
device and disciplining tool. Congress would 
be better informed and, through it, pre- 
sumably the public. The President would 
be forced to defend his policies and adminis- 
tration before a coequal branch of the 
Government, 

There is lessening force in the view that 
critical questions of foreign policy should 
not be aired publicly lest the Nation's ene- 
mies gain important advantages at the con- 
ference table or on the battlefield. During 
periods of crisis,.the argument runs, the Na- 
tion should close ranks and the domestic 
divisions normal to a healthy democracy 
should be placed aside. Dissent, however 
justified, must be sacrificed for the sake of 
unity. i 

This position, while still widely held, rests 
on the assumption that the period of danger 
will be temporary. There is little likelihood 
that this assumption will be realized in the 
foreseeable future. The Nation has lived, 
whether it has been fully aware of its situa- 
tion or not, in a perpetuai state of crisis or 
tension for most of this century. Emphasis 
on an Ulusory unity is too high a price to 
pay for the loss of open debate and reflec- 
tion, qualities which are endemic not only 
to the maintenance of democratic govern- 
ment but to the formulation of effective 
and supportable foreign policies as well. 

How, indeed, are the Nation’s governmental 
institutions to be strengthened and its po- 
litical life enriched if foreign policy is made 
in an atmosphere where Congress and the 
Public are called upon to sustain policy de- 
cisions, although they are increasingly be- 
reft, partly through their own fault, of the 
basic information and insight to evaluate 
those decisions? The function of open de- 
bate is not to create division, though that 
result may occur, but to sharpen issues for 
decision and action. This distinction be- 
comes blurred gradually in repeated appeals 
for unity, and ironically enough, the unity 
g0 avidly desired is lost in the long run. It 
cannot be maintained among a democratic 
people for an indefinite period, as Lincoln 
clearly recognized, unless it is based on sub- 
stantial knowledge, and not simply on an un- 
questioning faith in the existing leadership 
of the government, 

An appeal for greater debate of the politi- 
cal purposes underlying American foreign 
policy and the means used to execute them 
is easy enough to make. Few legislators 
would disagree in principle. But the con- 
ditions of free and more probing debate are, 
as this article has attempted to demon- 
strate, deeply rooted in the institutional or- 
ganization and procedures of Congress. 
There is a derangement today between Con- 
gress existing internal arrangements and the 
conditions favorable to the posing of con- 
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structive foreign policy questions for debate 
and reflection. 
Iv 


While a full discussion of congressional re- 
form cannot be undertaken here, the gen- 
eral direction that changes in congressional 
operations should take can be sketched. 
Committee responsibility and power in Con- 
gress, presently diffused and disorderly, must 
be rationalized and coordinated. The work 
of these committees must be placed within 
a larger and, accordingly, more representa- 
tive policy framework. 

This can be effected only by a greater con- 
centration of power and responsibility in the 
hands of party leaders who broadly repre- 
sent congressional opinion and who owe their 
positions to the majority sentiment of their 
respective party caucuses and not to the exi- 
gencies of seniority that currently dictate the 
leadership of congressional committees. The 
seniority principle, while it need not be 
abandoned, can be usefully modified to per- 
mit greater party influence in committee de- 
liberations and to make committee decisions 
more sensitive to majority opinion in Con- 
gress. The party leadership and the party 
machinery can then become more effective 
vehicles for the.delineation of alternative pol- 
icy positions and for the responsible criti- 
ao administration handling of foreign 

Lyndon Johnson, as majority leader of the 
Senate in the 1950's, demonstrated that the 
Senate could be effectively led and could con- 
tribute usefully to the making of foreign 
policy, Congress needs now an institutional- 
ization of those activities carried out under 
his personal leadership as a Senator. Just as 
one speaks of the office of the Presidency, 
one should be able to speak of the offices 
of the leadership in Congress and to define 
the responsibilities, including those for for- 
eign policy, that attach to each. 

Asking sharp, even embarrassing, questions 
is certainly a function of congressional lead- 
ership. It was precisely this function which 
Senator Johnson admirably performed, for 
example, during his chairmanship of the 
missile hearings held in the wake of the 
fight of the first sputnik in 1957. To be 
effective in foreign—or domestic—policy, 
congressional power must be harnessed and 
conducted through the offices of its party 
leadership. If the leadership in 
remains diffuse and divided, so also will be 
the influence of Congress in foreign policy 
formation and execution. So, also, there 
will remain the attendant weaknesses of that 
decentralization of power. 

Congress cannot ignore or overturn the 
complicated world in which we live, nor can 
it be—nor should it be—a substitute for the 
President in foreign affairs. Yet if it could 
bring its own house into order, tt could play 
a more notable and responsible role in foreign 
policy. Democratic government cannot per- 
sist in the long run if its principal repre- 
sentative institutions fail to contribute sig- 
nificantly to the shaping of the Nation's most 
important policy decisions. Foreign policy 
today is the sphere in which these decisions 
are being made. 

Congress has a role to play as both a con- 
structive and a creative critic of administra- 
tion policies and as a watchdog over the broad 
conduct of foreign relations. If these tasks 
are performed in an atmosphere of give-and- 
take and open debate, the public, too, will 
gain a better understanding of its respon- 
sibilities. 

It will appreciate better the manifold 
threats facing the Nation and the free world 
and will be better prepared to support poll- 
cies that maximize opportunities for a peace- 
ful and secure world, one that permits men 
everywhere to enjoy the fruits of free govern- 
ment and to share in the material 
that is within man's capacity to enjoy. 
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Armenian Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, April 24, Armenians all over the 
globe will observe the 5lst anniversary 
of the ruthless Turkish massacres of the 
Armenian people. 

In 1915, the Turks set out to extermi- 
nate the whole Armenian Christian pop- 
ulation within the Ottoman borders. 
Systematically, and with cold callousness, 
the Turks first killed the writers, teach- 
ers, clergymen, and leaders of the Ar- 
menian people. Then the able-bodied 
men were brutally murdered and the 
young women enslaved. The remaining 
women, children, and old people were 
forced to march barefooted under the 
blazing sun, without food or water, to- 
ward their ultimate destruction in the 
remote deserts of Der-el-Zor. 

Along the way these helpless people 
were subjected to inhuman tortures and 
mutilation, to rape and massacre, and 
those who survived these initial brutal- 
ities, died one by one from exhaustion, 
disease, and starvation. The roads 
where these caravans passed were piled 
high with the corpses of these innocent 
victims of the Turks. 

When the carnage was over 1,500,000 


time they tried to obliterate every trace 
of the 3,000-year-old Armenian civiliza- 
tion. Universities, libraries, churches, 
and monastaries were burned, and with 


Not an Armenian alive today has been 
left untouched by these massacres. 
Grandparents, mothers and fathers, chil- 
dren, and even new born infants were 
ruthlessly murdered. Whole families 
were wiped out with a single blow, and 
a new word, genocide, had to be coined 
to describe the Turks’ efforts to destroy 
an entire race. 

The massacres in 1915 were a more 
extensive repetition of the Armenian 
massacres in 1895 and 1896, which hor- 
rified a civilized world and caused Glad- 
stone, Britain’s prime minister, to rise 
up and make the last public speech of his 
career in defense of the Armenian people 
and against Abdul Hamid, the perpetra- 
tor of these crimes. 

The Armenians are perhaps the oldest 
of the civilized races in western Asia and 
were the first nation in the world to ac- 
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their traditions and culture against wave 
after wave of alien conquest. For cen- 
turies, the Armenian has been known 
not only for his industriousness, but for 
his intelligence, his ingenuity, his cour- 
age, and for his talent for handicraft, for 
commerce, and for intellectual pursuits. 

When Talaat Bay gave the signal for 
the unwarranted massacre of the Arme- 
nians in 1915, he declared: 

After this, there will be no Armenian ques- 
tion for 50 years. 


Fifty years have elapsed, and the 5lst 
anniversary of the massacres is at hand. 
The Armenian question does exist, and 
shall continue to exist as a glaring reality 
until justice is done, and reparations are 
made to the survivors of 1,500,000 inno- 
cent martyrs. 

The Germans have made reparations 
to the Jews, and until the Turks make 
similar reparations to the Armenians, 
the Armenian question will remain a blot 
on the conscience of mankind which 
failed to support an innocent people in 
their great need. 

The scars of these massacres are 
carried in the hearts and minds of every 
surviving Armenian. On this sad an- 
niversary Americans of Armenian des- 
cent in the United States are looking to 
their elected Representatives in the Con- 
gress and the Senate to secure some 
measure of justice for the crime com- 
mitted against them—a crime with 
which no other in recorded history can 
compare. 

As citizens of the United States, they 
are asking that the Congress support im- 
mediate Senate ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention, which is before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. They 
are asking recognition of President 
Woodrow Wilson’s decision on the terri- 
torial boundaries of the Armenian Re- 
public as provided in the 1920 Treaty of 
Sevres which Turkey signed recognizing 
Armenian independence. And further, 
they are asking for positive steps to right 
the wrongs of the past. 

Mr. Speaker, as Members of this Con- 
gress, let each of us examine our con- 
science and let us do our utmost to al- 
leviate the memory of this unjustified 
crime against the Armenian people. 


“The World Was There” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, 
should like to call the attention of the 
Congress to a superb documentary mo- 
tion picture, made by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, en- 
titled The World Was There.“ 

This film, produced and written by By- 
ron Morgan and Gene Starbecker for 
NASA, is an exciting report on the Proj- 
ect Mercury program. It was on exhibi- 
tion at the National Gallery of Art last 
year for 2 months, It won first prize in 
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the television category of the National 
Aeronautic Association Film Festival and 
represented the United States in the Sec- 
ond International Aeronautic and Space 
Film Festival, in Vichy, France, in 1965. 

This is the story of a free and open so- 
ciety and a free press in action. It em- 
phasizes the way in which our space pro- 
gram, unlike the secrecy-shrouded Rus- 
sian program, is open to the world. All 
communications media cover our space 
flights and through them the people of 
the world have grandstand seats. This, 
certainly, is one of the great space leads 
we have over the Soviet Union. 

Although we are now well into the 
Gemini program and are preparing for 
the Apolo flight to the Moon, it seems to 
me that, in viewing this film on the Mer- 
cury program, we can take great pride in 
reliving those exciting pioneer days when 
the first Americans rocketed into space. 


Those Poverty War Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
most common topics these days is the so- 
called war on poverty which has been 
going on since the establishment of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
agency created to steer this innovation 
set in motion by the Great Society. We 
have heard some favorable comments on 
this program, however, most of the com- 
ments have been highly critical and un- 
complimentary. Many people have no 
confidence in the worth and merit of the 
poverty corps. 

Mr. Spurgeon Compton, the able editor 
of the South Boston News, published 
my hometown of South Boston, Va., re- 
cently wrote an editorial on the subject 
which appeared in his publication of 
April 19, 1966, entitled “Big Money in 
Poverty.” In it are some sane and sound 
observations, and also some shocking 
statistics. 


Under leave heretofore granted, I am 
inserting it in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. The editorial is as 
follows: 

Bra Money In Poverty 


If you happen to have a son who Is smart 
enough to rate an appointment to West 
Point, the Naval Academy, or the Air Force 
Academy, put your foot down. That is, if 
you want him to have a good thing and be- 
come a member of the affluent society. Steer 
him instead into the poverty racket. It’s the 
hottest thing since prohibition and Ponzi. 

Representative WILLIAM AYRES, of Ohio, 
made this clear recently when he cited some 
of the lush salaries being paid to the top brass 
of the poverty corps. The generalissimo, 
Sargent Shriver, draws down $30,000 a year 
for his efforts in planning strategy and di- 
recting the troops, and serving pretty much 
as his joints chiefs of staff are 23 other world- 
renowned authorities on povertyfighting who 
are paid more than $25,000 a year. Apiece. 

By the way of contrast, the U.S. com- 
mander in Vietnam, General Westmoreland, 
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has a base pay of $23,268. However, it must 
be understood that the jobs are different. 
On orders from the White House, General 
Westmoreland is fighting only a limited war. 
Accordingly, you might say that he has only 
aá part-time job. On the other hand, the 
White House has given Generalissimo Shriver 
the green light. To fight this kind of war, 
men are needed—the right kind of men—and 
lots of them. 

Holding the poor man's citadel in Wash- 
ington with the generalissimo and his joint 
chiefs are 2,350 full-time employees. Of this 
number more than a thousand draw down 
more than $10,000 a year. This elite corps 
has many reserve units available to it, and all 
over the country thousands of well-connected 
poverty baiters are rallying to Shriver’s col- 
ors—described as “long green.” 

That the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
which runs the “Poverty Pentagon,” is getting 
only the best, or at least the most expensive, 
manpower is obvious from other statistics re- 
leased by Congressman Arges. The OEO 
boasts 310 payrollers who make more than 
$17,055 a year. The FBI has only 192 in this 
Wage category, and the Office of Education 
172. 


Fears about the escalation of the poverty 
war are discounted at the White House, and 
no public demonstrations are planned. One 
taxpayer who said he planned to burn his 
income tax return in public recanted after 
a call from the Internal Revenue Service. 


Tribute to the Late John Baldwin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Contra Costa County De- 
velopment Association, recognizing the 
long and faithful service which was given 
to Contra Costa County by our late 
friend and colleague, John Baldwin, has 
appropriately described Representative 
Baldwin as one of the most distinguished 
sons of that county in its 116-year his- 
tory. I would add that he was one of 
the most distinguished sons of our 
Golden State. 

Mr. Speaker, a fitting tribute to John 
Baldwin has been expressed in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the directors of the Con- 
tra Costa County Development Associa- 
tion and under unanimous consent I in- 
clude this resolution at this point in the 
Recorp of the House of Representatives: 

RESOLUTION No. 42 

Whereas Almighty God has taken Congress- 
man John F. Baldwin from our midst, ter- 
minating the career of one of the most dis- 
tinguished sons of Contra Costa County in 
its 116-year history; and 

Whereas Mr. Baldwin successively served 
the 6th and 14th Congressional Districts of 
California with distinction, outstanding 
energy and fidelity; and 

Whereas the departure of Mr. Baldwin is 
not only the loss of a valuable representative 
for Contra Costa County but also the loss 
of a personal friend and public advocate; and 
Whereas Mr. Baldwin has served as a member 
of the Contra Costa County Development As- 
sociation for the past 14 years, cooperating 
closely with the organization through the 
enactment of legislation vital to the county’s 
interests; and 
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Whereas his loss will be regretted keenly 
by the more than 200,000 voters of his dis- 
trict whom he served with integrity and 
above partisan considerations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the directors of the Contra 
Costa County Development Association 
hereby express their feelings of highest re- 
gard for Mr. Baldwin and their sorrow at his 
passing through ‘this resolution directed to 
Mrs. John F. Baldwin and her daughters, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
to the President of the United States, and to 
members of the California congressional 
delegation. 

(Adopted by unanimous vote at a meeting 
of the Contra Costa County Development As- 
sociation in Martinez, Calif., on Tuesday, 
March 22, 1966.) 

HENLEY I.- WORTHINGTON, 
President. 
JAMES T. RITCH, 
General Manager. 


Cotton or Food? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it isa 
pleasure to bring to the attention of the 
Members an editorial from the April 20 
issue of the Memphis, Tenn., Commer- 
cial Appeal commenting on the position 
taken by the Arkansas-Missouri Cotton 
Trade Association in suggesting that 
cotton growing countries be required to 
concentrate their efforts on the produc- 
tion of food crops as a basis for receiving 
U.S. assistance under the Food-for-Free- 
dom Act. 

The editorial states: 

Corton or Foon? 


The Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Trade Asso- 
ciation has put its finger on a vital point in 
suggesting that cotton growing countries 
should be required to reduce their acreages of 
that fiber if they are to receive donations 
under the U.S. Food-for-Peace Act. 

The cotton trade no doubt will be accused 
of selfish motives in this proposal. It is true 
that the trade is interested in protecting its 
markets abroad. But there is more to this 
than just the dollar trade involved. 

The United States traditionally has been 
generous in helping the people of nations 
which found themselves short of food. The 
Herbert Hoover food program in Europe after 
World War I still is remembered by some as 
& significant gesture. The food-for-peace 
Program grew out of the post-World War IT 
situation, when many nations were trying 
to rebuild their economies and the United 
States found itself with a food production 
capacity far in excess of domestic needs. 

Some nations have used these gifts and 
sales for soft currencies to good advantage. 
Others have come to regard them as a con- 
tinuing form of charity. And some even 
have come to the point of demanding such 
help with the threat that we'll go Commu- 
nist if the United States fails to send it. 

India, of course, is a prime example of a 
nation which has failed miserably to do any- 
thing substantial about improving its own 
agriculture despite a rapidly rising popula- 
tion. But India is not alone. South 
America is the area with the most rapidly in- 
creasing population in the world now and the 
nations of that area have been equally back- 
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ward in food production while reaching out 
for regular handouts from the United States. 

In the early discussions of the food-for- 
peace program much emphasis was put on 
the idea that no strings should be attached 
to those shipments lest they be regarded as 
attempts on the part of the United States to 
influence the governments of those countries. 
The idea has failed. The United States not 
only endorses or rejects foreign governments 
as it always has but it now finds itself in the 
absurd position of defeating itself in the 
food program. 

The food gifts abroad are being used to 
release food-growing acres for the production 
of cotton which then is sold at cut-rate 
prices on the world markets to freeze out the 
American farmers who make the whole thing 
possible. 

The Federal Government farm programs 
have been absurd and inconsistent at home, 
too, with Western growers being provided ir- 
rigation water so they can raise cotton in 
competition with delta crops. But when the 
Government expands such muddles to a glo- 
bal scale it is time to call a halt. 

If foreign countries want our food, let them 
cut thelr production of cotton and at least 
show they are trying to solve their problems. 
Their continued expansion of cotton acreages 
in the face of food gifts from the United 
States is the worst sort of ingratitude. 


In this connection, Mr. Speaker, it is 
appropriate to report that our House 
Committee on Agriculture has tentatively 
approved language in the food-for-free- 
dom legislation that would accomplish 
this result. The section now is clear and 
specific and states: 

Before entering into agreements with less 
developed countries for the sale of U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities on whatever terms, the 
President shall consider the extent to which 
the recipient country is undertaking the 
following self-help measures, wherever prac- 
ticable, to increase per capita agricultural 
production and improve the means for stor- 
age and distribution of argicultural com- 
modities by (1) devoting land resources to 
the production of needed food rather than to 
the production of nonfood crops, especially 
nonfood crops in world surplus. 


Some nations, it is true, may never be 
able to produce the food to become self- 
sufficient, but if they are to become 
strong and lasting they must reduce this 
deficit toa minimum. Our own agricul- 
tural abundance shall be used to assist 
them and our crops will be available to 
their markets of commerce when they 
achieve fiscal stability. 

The proposal is in the best interests of 
our foreign friends and ourselves. 


A Declaration of Rights for Soviet Jewry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1966 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday last, Jewish American leaders 
reaffirmed their commitment to the great 
tradition of human rights—so long a 
part of our own heritage and more re- 
cently an aspiration of all peoples—by 
adopting a declaration of rights for Rus- 
sian Jewry. The declaration was pro- 
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claimed in Philadelphia’s Congress Hall, 
where our own Bill of Rights was adopted 
in 1791. 

The rights enumerated are scarcely 
extravagant. Rather, they are regarded 
as the very minimum to which humans 
all over the world are entitled. 

It continues to astonish me that the 
Soviet Union, which made such a mag- 
nificent contribution to the crushing of 
the antisemitic Nazi regime, now engages 
in the very practice it found so repre- 
hensible less than a quarter of a century 
ago. I hope our Government will bring 
to the attention of the Soviet Union the 
declaration of rights for Russian Jewry. 
I hope even further that the Soviet Union 
will see wisdom and justice in it and will 
be persuaded to practice its principles. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert for the RECORD 
what I believe is a very important and 
historically significant document, the 
declaration of rights for Russian Jewry: 
A DECLARATION OF RIGHTS For SOVIET JEWRY 


(A call issued by the American Jewish Con- 
ference on Soviet Jewry, Congress Hall, 
Philadelphia, April 18. 1966) 


We, the representatives of American Jewry, 
are met today in a hall hallowed in history, 
echoing with the voices of men who made the 
age-old dream of liberty the law of these 
United States of America. Here was adopted 
the Bill of Rights, a lasting legacy of Ameri- 
ca's founders to all the generations of their 
countrymen, a light of hope to those yet 
waiting to walk in dignity, to live in freedom. 
The year was 1791. Nearly two centuries later 
countless millions throughout the world still 
wait. Among them are 3 million of our fel- 
low Jews in the U.S.S.R. 

In 1917 the Soviet Government came into 
power in Russia. One of its first acts was to 
write the Declaration of Rights of the Peoples 
of Russia. This and subsequent declarations 
promised all the peoples of the USS.R. cul- 
tural freedom. Today, nearly 50 years later, 
these rights, granted to all other nationali- 
ties within the U.S.S.R., are denied only to 
Jews. 

In 1945 in the name of “We the people of 
the United Nations“ the Charter of the 
United Nations reaffirmed “faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women of all nations large 
and small." This is a universal bill of rights. 
The USSR. is a signatory. In 1966 Soviet 
Jews are still denied these rights. 

It is a tragedy of history that whereas the 
laws of enlightened nations assume the self- 
evident truth that life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness are inalienable human 
rights, the practices of governments and so- 
cletles often lag far behind. No people has 
suffered more from this tragedy than the 
Jewish people. 

Throughout the generations of Jewish faith 
and suffering, we have learned in our blood 
and in our bones that until all men every- 
where are free, no man’s freedom is secure. 
Discrimination and oppression have taught 
us the terrible price of silence, 

We protest the violation of the human 
rights of 3 million of our brethren, citizens 
of the USS.R. They are victims of a policy 
calculated to weaken the fabric of their lives 
as Jews by systematically destroying its 
unique threads. The doors of hundreds of 
Jewish synagogues are closed. Rabbis and 
teachers are growing old and there are no 
functioning institutions for training replace- 
ments. Jewish printing presses are virtually 
at a standstill. 

Jewish children are cut off from their herit- 
age and Jewish youth is denied its birth- 
right—the pride and dignity of belonging to 
the Jewish people. Jews of the U.S.S.R. are 
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denied the fundamental human right to live 
their lives in accordance with the precepts 
and practices of Judaism, without fear and 
without hindrance, 

We, the representatives of American Jewry, 
assembled here today, call upon the Govern- 
ment of the USS R— 

1. To restore its Jewish citizens to a posi- 
tion of equality with the citizens of all other 
nationalities. 

2. To permit its Jewish citizens freely to 

ce, enhance and perpetuate their cul- 
ture and religion by removing all discrimina- 
tory measures designed to restrict this free- 
dom. 

3. To make available the institutions, 
schools, textbooks, and the materials neces- 
sary to teach Jewish schildren the languages 
the history, the beliefs, the practices, and the 
aspirations of the Jewish people. 

4. To permit the Jews of the U.S.S.R. freely 
to develop Jewish communal life and to as- 
sociata and work with Jewish communities 
and groups inside and outside the Soviet 
Union, 

5. To use all the means at its disposal to 
eradicate anti-Semitism. 

6. To permit Soviet Jewish families, sepa- 
rated as a result of the Nazi holacaust, to be 
reunited with their relatives abroad. 

We, the undersigned, presidents of 25 na- 
tional Jewish organizations comprising the 
American Jewish Conference on Soviet Jewry, 
on this day, the 18th day of April 1966, cor- 
responding to the 28th day of Nisan in the 
year 5726 according to the Jewish calendar, 


The United States Must Crack Down on 
Foreign Cruise Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American traveling public has 
witnessed two fires at sea in the past 5 
months, both aboard foreign-flag cruise 
vessels operating out of Florida ports. 
The Yarmouth Castle, flying the flag of 

took almost 90 lives when it 


Neither of these ships was subject to 
the same safety standards imposed on 
US. passenger vessels. They both com- 
plied only with the minimal safety stand- 
of the 1960 Convention for the 


In the wake of these disasters, some 
US.-based foreign cruise ships have be- 
gun to advertise in deceptive language 
that they meet U.S. standards. Two 
such vessels, the Bahama Star, about the 
same age the Yarmouth Castle was, and 
the Ariadne, about the same age the 
Viking Princess was, both state in their 
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advertising “ships comply with all Coast 
Guard regulations.“ This misleading 
statement clearly gives the impression to 
the public that the ships meet US. safety 
specifications. s 

Neither of these ships does meet U.S. 
specifications. I am advised by the U.S. 
Coast Guard that vessels, both just in- 
spected this month, meet only the same 
standards imposed upon the ill-fated 
Yarmouth Castle and the Viking Prin- 
cess. Federal law forbids unauthorized 
use of the Coast Guard's name, and I urge 
that these vessels be investigated for 
such false claims. Furthermore, I urge 
the Congress to enact foreign cruise ship 
truth-in-advertising legislation such as 
I have introduced as H.R. 13126 to 
protect the traveling public against float- 
ing firetraps. 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1966— 
Community Relations Service ` 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration House Resolution 756. 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1966 because I am convinced that to 
transfer the Community Relations Serv- 
ice to the Justice Department would 


‘jeopardize, to a significant degree, the 


effectuation of our civil rights laws. 

Our civil rights laws have issued from 
the moral consensus of the vast majority 
of the Amcrican people. At the same 
time, our civil rights laws require of all 
Americans an unusual degree of moral 
perception and response. The Com- 
munity Relations Service, as a concilia- 
tion agency forbidden by law to perform 
any investigative or prosecuting func- 
tions in furtherance of any legal prose- 
cution by the Federal Government, 1s 
best able to elicit such a response in com- 
munities throughout the country. 

It is especially true of our civil rights 
laws that they will bear most enduring 
effect only if the rights which they 
guarantee are morally recognized. Mem- 
bers of minority groups which have suf- 
fered discrimination will never receive 
the respect and equal opportunities 
owed them unless others in the com- 
munity comply with our civil rights laws 
not because of fear of legal penalties but 
because they recognize what belongs to 
every person as a person. 

The Community Relations Service 
can appeal most effectively to people’s 
reason and conscience and to their de- 
sire for the peace and prosperity of their 
communities because its services are 
divorced from the prosecuting functions 
of the Justice Department. 

It was in order to insure that the Sery- 
ice would not be used as an investigative 
agency to further the prosecution of 
cases that section 1003(b) of the 1964 
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Civil Rights Act requires that the Serv- 
ice keep confidential any information 
which it obtains in the process of con- 
ciliation if that information was volun- 
teered on the understanding that it 
would be so kept. 

The appeal to reason and conscience 
which the Service is best capable of mak- 
ing means persuasion. - Persuasion can 
be most effective only if others are will- 
ing to confide in Federal conciliators. 

Nothing could destroy such confidence 
more swiftly than fear that any informa- 
tion given to conciliators might be used 
as evidence by a Federal prosecuting at- 
torney. 

We learned from the Attorney Gen- 
eral's testimony before the Government 
Operations Committee that the Justice 
Department interprets section 1003(b) to 
mean only that the Service will not give 
information obtained in the conciliation 
process to the public. In the Justice De- 
partment’s view, the conciliator is not 
only free to transmit information about 
law violations to the Justice Department, 
but has the duty to do so. 

Section 1003(b) may seem to refer only 
to the public in the minds of Justice De- 
partment lawyers. But I believe it 
means much more than that to people 
who volunteer information to the Serv- 
ice. To them it means that such infor- 
mation will never be cast back at them 
in court. 

It appears that the Service has been 
transmitting confidential information to 
the Justice Department already. Should 
the Service be made part of the Justice 
Department, such communication would: 
probably become a more established 
practice. 

I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the 
whole purpose of section 1003(b) is to en- 
courage confidence in our Federal con- 
ciliators so that their attempt to bring 
about voluntary compliance by means of 
persuasion will be more effective. 

It is easy enough to see why a deter- 
mined segregationist would be unwilling 
to disclose self-incriminating informa- 
tion to a Federal conciliator if he feared 
that this information would reach the 
Justice Department. But the civil rights 
leader also might fear that any violations 
of local law which he mentioned would 
be transmitted through the Justice De- 
partment to State and local authorities. 
And the representative of a State or 
local government, knowing that the Jus- 
tice Department is to enforce nondis- 
crimination in programs of Federal 
assistance, might fear a cutting off of 
Federal funds by consequence of candid 
disclosures to Federal conciliators. 

If such transmittal of confidential 
information should become an estab- 
lished practice by consequence of trans- 
fer of the Service to the Justice Depart- 
ment, the confidence in the Service of 
parties to civil rights disputes would 
surely be weakened. The whole attempt 
to achieve voluntary compliance by per- 
suasion would be to some degree, at 
least, frustrated. Indeed, this practice 
would mean that conciliators of the 
Service would actually be performing an 
investigative function in furtherance of 
prosecution by the Justice Department, 
so that the very purpose of section 
1003 cb) would be disregarded. 
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I should like to propose, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Community Relations Service be 
transferred instead to the Executive 
Office of the President. Located there, 
the Service would be clearly separated 
from the enforcement duties of the Jus- 
tice Department. At the same time, it 
would be invested with the tremendous 
moral authority of the President of the 
United States. The principle of govern- 
ment by consent in preference to govern- 
ment by force of threatened penalties 
would be institutionalized in a unique 
and admirable way if conciliation serv- 
ices were offered to communities 
throughout the country in the name of 
the President. 

Moreover, transfer of the Service to 
the White House Office would remove any 
alleged difficulties in contacting the 
Service because of interdepartmental 
channels of authority. No other Fed- 
eral department or agency would have 
to make its way inside the Commerce 
Department or the Justice Department 
in order to get help from the Service. 
The Service would be accessible to all 
departments and agencies and in a posi- 
tion to intervene where it is most needed 
with the fewest and the least of bureau- 
cratic complications. 


Self-Government for Guam and the 
Virgin Islands 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19,1966 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Sayior] for bringing the 
matter of self-government for Guam 
and the Virgin Islands to the attention 
of our colleagues. 

I listened to the testimony on Guam 
and the Virgin Islands before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and became convinced that the enact- 
ment of legislation to extend self-goy- 
ernment to the territories is in keeping 
with the splendid record of American 
administration in the Caribbean and the 
Western Pacific. 

The legislation before our Interior 
Committee provides further proof of the 
good faith of our Nation in working 
toward the equality of all its citizens. 
In the Western Pacific there is a very 
favorable impression of the United 
States resulting from its action of 20 
years ago in granting independence to 
the Philippines. 

Iam certain that most people in south- 
east Asia know that we have no wish to 
remain in Vietnam longer than abso- 
lutely necessary to guarantee the essen- 
tials of freedom to those who are strug- 
gling for it. Nevertheless, I know there 
are some who accuse the United States 
of imperialistic designs Not because I 
want to give ear to such accusations but 
because I really believe the Guamanians 
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are ready and able to assume new re- 
sponsibilities and I favor the extension 
of laws which will encourage the develop- 
ment of farsighted policies in our 
territories. 

Over the years the Guamanians have 
stuck with us, through thick and thin, 
even during the Japanese occupation 
there was not a trace of disloyalty. Since 
occupation, the island and its people 
have matured tremendously. I am more 
than willing to recommend measures 
that will permit the Guamanians to elect 
their own Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor and to manage their legislative 
districting affairs. 


Housewife’s Complaint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Patty 
Johnson, a feature writer for the Water- 
loo (Iowa) Daily Courier, has the follow- 
ing words of wisdom for Lyndon Baines 
Johnson: 


HOUSEWIFES COMPLAINT 
It is certainly distressing, 
Not to mention most depressing, 
When we do our weekly shopping 
At our favorite grocery store. 
Time was, it was exciting 
And the prices were inviting, 
Every bargain shopper-stopping, 
But those days are here no more. 


The President made mention 

Of his husbandly intention 

To have Ladybird cut down on 

The good foods she’s served before. 

But we'd bet a bowl of chili 

That she'll think it pretty silly 

To serve meals her guests would frown on 
And her chef throw out the door. 


LB. J. said Cut your ration 

To avoid a price inflation; 

We'll be happy ever after 

If the prime cuts we ignore.” 

He may think that we won't holler 
As we spend our new tin dollar, 
But we may burst into laughter 
with a hollow-sounding roar. 


For it obviously is trying 

When he thinks that we've been buying 
Prime beef instead of wieners— 

And that really makes us sore. 
Housewives who know their onions 

Have been hobbling home with bunions 
And still taken to the cleaners 

By the cost-of-living soar, 


How much fun is there in going 

To the store when you'll be blowing 

The dough spent other places 

In those happy days of yore? 

There is no joy in Janesville, 

Every grocery’s straight from painsville 
And to feed our hungry faces 

Has become a costly bore. 


Any man just asks for trouble 

When he says we're spending double; 
Be he President or peasant, 

He just doesn't know the score. 

So we have a good solution: 

Let's suggest a substitution 

And see L.B.J. look pleasant 

While he shops the grocery store. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished resident of the Third Congres- 
sional. District of California, in his final 
speech as president of the California 
Medical Association, had occasion to 
comment upon the problems and respon- 
sibilities of the medical practitioners un- 
der current Government policies. Dr. 
Ralph C. Teall was not an advocate of 
the Federal medicare program, but his 
speech reflects, in my judgment, the con- 
sidered views of an intelligent and re- 
sponsible leader of his profession. I 
commend to all my colleagues the text 
of Dr. Teall's remarks: 


CHANGING TIMES IN MEDICINE 


(By Ralph C. Teall, M.D., on the occasion of 
completing his term of office as president of 
the association, at the 95th annual meeting 
of the California Medical Association House 
of Delegates, Saturday, Mar, 19, 1966, Los 
Angeles) 

You have heard many of the problems and 
accomplishments of the past year for the Call- 
fornia Medical Association. 

You may recognize that much of the work 
done for you was not done in California. 
With two regular and two extraordinary ses- 
sions of the house of delegates of the Amori- 
can Medical Association, and with special 
conferences of AMA and other groups, in- 
cluding the White House Conference on 
Health, CMA people have had a busy year 
of transcontinental commuting. 

Sometimes I wonder if you are aware of 
the leadership this association has been ac- 
corded in the affairs of American medicine, 

We have long become accustomed to the 
great usefulness of the CMA “Relative Value 
Studies” in helping to identify medical pro- 
cedures by a series of code numbers. With- 
in the last few months, stimulated largely by 
the health Insurance industry and its need 
for a standard listing and description of 
procedures for electronic data processing con- 
venience, the American Medical Association 
has adapted, almost without change, the 
California format. 

You have grown used to the medical staff 
surveys initiated in “California Under CMA 
Guiding Principles for Physician-Hospital 
Relationships,” but you are only now seeing 
gradual recognition across the country of the 
value of such a program and its potential to 
resolve problems between hospital adminis- 
trators, trustees, and staff organizations. 

The CMA-sponsored California medical 
assistance program, Calmap (Casey bill, AB. 
5) established, even before passage of title 
XIX of the Federal Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965, a pattern of comprehensive 
medical benefits for public welfare benefi- 
claries that is at once envy of and the model 
for many other States, 

Suggestions for organization and function 
of utilization review activities by hospital 
staffs have proven to be very popular and 
useful to hospitals all over the country. 

The CMA study on “The Physicians and 
the Long-Term Care Facility,” with its sug- 
gestion for a medical staff equivalent is prov- 
ing useful all across the United States. 

As knowledgeable and understanding peo- 
ple were needed for advisory functions on the 
development of the medicare program, it 
was no surprise to find Drs. Dwight L. Wil- 
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bur, Carl E. Anderson, Samuel R. Sherman, 
Roberta F. Fenlon, John M. Rumsey, Paul 
I. Hoagland, Jr, and Mr. Howard Hassard 
among the top leaders of the country. It 
was no surprise that California was asked to 
provide a consultant to the commissioner of 
welfare, on behalf of AMA, in the develop- 
ment of title XIX programs. It is surely no 
surprise to know that Dr. Samuel Sherman 
has been serving both as chairman of the 
AMA Council on Legislative Activities and 
as the AMA representative on HIBAC (the 
Health Insurance Benefits Advisory. Council 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare). 

It is clear that, in addition to the con- 
tinuation of its many traditional programs 
of service, by ongoing committee and com- 
mission activities, the California Medical 
Asociation this year has been heavily preoc- 
cupled with the development of Federal and 
State legislation for new medical programs. 
Of particular significance, of course, are 
Calmap, medicare, the regional medical com- 
plex in heart disease, cancer and 
stroke, the development of new disciplinary 
procedures by regional committees and the 
reorientation of workmen's compensation 
medical care. 

This has been a busy, a demanding, an 
event-filled year. But, with these demands, 
those of us on the firing line have been 
somewhat surprised to find ourselves in- 
creasingly aware of the need to make sure 
of our ground, to question many of our 
long-held ideas, to recognize the serious at- 
tacks on guidelines which we have come to 
regard as fixed, changeless, ageless, almost 
sacred. We are finding a growing need to 
reevaluate our tenets and to question for 
ourselyes the validity of traditional con- 
cepts. In addition we have been increasingly 
conscious of accelerating changes in the 
social philosophy of our times. 

Perhaps the lyrics of Bob Dylan, a folk 
music here of our teen-tilted culture, 
most readily express and can focus this feel- 
ing for us. 


“Come gather ‘round, people, wherever you 
roam, 
And admit that the waters ‘round you 


have grown, 

And accept it that soon you'll be drenched 
to the bone; 

If your time to you is worth saving, 

Then you'd better start swimming or you'll 
sink like a stone, 

For the times, they are a-changin’, 


“Come, writers and critics, prophesy with 
your pens, 

And keep your eyes wide, the chance won't 
come again; 

And don't speak too soon, for the wheel's 
still in spin, 

And there's no telling who that it’s namin’; 

For the loser now will be later to win; 

For the times, they are a-changin’.” 


One of the great philosophers of our era 
reminds us that “oaths are the fossils of 
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The meaning of certain commonly used 
words now demands our thoughtful atten- 
tion and restudy: 

Is our answer to proposed social change 
a response toward, or reaction against? 

Is progression, as a symbol of change, really 
social progress? 

Can we establish or meet standards with- 
out a paralyzing standardization? 

Is conservatism really based on an attempt 
to conserve established social good? 

Can medical practice be nationalized with- 
out becoming socialized? 

Can we distinguish the concept of social 
medicine (in the philosophical sense of our 
obligation to the problems of society) from 
socialized medicine? 

A number of related problems are now 
coming into clearer perspective. Experiences 
such as those of bracero labor, Delano strikes 
or Watts riots, and the quests of the war on 
poverty have caused many people to ask: 

Whether traditional middle-class medicine 
is properly the ideal or the goal for all of 
American society. 

Whether the socjal and educational back- 
ground of braceros, impoverished residents 
of Watts and Hunter's Point, and similar 
groups, is of such nature that they can fully 
benefit or profit from the patterns of middle- 
class medical care. 

Whether we are correct in assuming that 
our medical and social problems will be re- 
solved if we make available middie-class med- 
ical opportunities to disadvantaged groups, 
or even whether these groups really aspire 
to such goals and values. 

Whether the vanishing values of rural 
life remain valid in an increasingly urbanized 
society. 

Whether new patterns of medical care for 
disadvantaged groups, perhaps based on pub- 
lic clinics and neighborhood health centers, 
may not be more efficient and more econom- 
ical without loss of quality. 

Whether the middle-class preoccupation 
with biologic comfort is really a justifiable 
goal in publicly supported medical care. 

And, whether there is any way to resolve 
an apparent impending shortage in medical 
manpower by further proliferation of exist- 
ing patterns, or whether our society necds 
a whole new roster of medical people. 

In this regard there is widespread discus- 
sion by Federal Government and public 
health theorists looking toward a national 
plan, under coordinated public and private 
financing, for training health personnel, with 
priority given to the production of a new 
type of primary physician, to massive in- 
creases in the ranks of public health nurses 
and technical medical aids, and to reorga- 
nization of the content and balance of pro- 
fessional curriculums. These theorists fur- 
ther propose that safeguards of quality be 
built into the system by means of licensure 
requirements, periodic retraining, and profes- 
sional self-audit. They anticipate that the 
prototype of the primary physician would 
form the core of a medical care team in a 
group health center. 

All of us are coming to recognize, even 
though reluctantly, a significant shift in the 
patterns and mechanisms, agents, or vehicles, 
of social change in our country. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries, govern- 
ment was regarded as a necessary evil and 
not a positive instrument of society, implicit, 

officials 
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The voice of our time now scems to say 
that “social change is inevitable; those who 
can lead will be welcome, but if they are 
unwilling—or unable—to lead, they had bet- 
ter get out of the way and yield the leader- 
ship to others, or be ruthlessly run over.” 

The need for us to recognize the trends in 
our society has never been greater. 

This recognition begins with the conyic- 
tion that we cannot, unilaterally, control 
our own destinies. 

In a wonderfuliy perceptive recent book 
titled Medicine in Transition, Dr. Ingo Gald- 
ston has discussed this problem. He points 
out that— 

“The practice of medicine, no matter how 
jubilant be the strains with which we hail 
its conquests over disease, cannot be isolated 
from the social and political philosophy of 
a nation and its economic structure“ 
medicine is but one limb of the body politic. 
It cannot be the sole master of its fate. 

“Clearly, medicine does not advance en- 
tirely and freely of and by itself." 

Galdston continues— 

“Medicine is less the master in its own 
house and is to a lesser degree the captain 
of its own destiny now than it ever has been 
in its long history. 

“In the effort to discern its future, there- 
fore, medicine needs to look less to its own 
internal dynamics and more to the play of 
social forces about it * * to encourage its 
own destinies in the perspectives of the larger 
social dynamics, 

It has become abundantly clear that med- 
icine is more intimately bound to the destiny 
of State and community than is or has been 
recognized and acknowledged. 

“Between the extremes of social planning 
and of laissez faire, there lies the reasonable 
and effective alternative of social analysis 
and social meditation. * * e 

“Within the ambient of the so-called in- 
evitable development there is enough room 
and occasion for the play of intelligence and 
vision. The Inevitable, by definition, may 
not be evaded, but it can be modified to a 
suitable design. 

“Certain it is that medicine is experiencing 
and is confronted with changes of a most 
fundamental and radical order. But it lies 
within the potential competence of medicine 
to apply its special knowledge and unique 
intelligence to that complex of circumstances 
and forces that are currently dissolving the 
patterns of the past and molding those of 
tomorrow and thus to influence the whither 
of medicine for the benefit of both medi- 
cine and society.” 

Galdston concludes that— 

“The rhetoric of indignation and resent- 
ment cannot take the place of knowledge 
and vision.” 

In a related vein, a skilled big game hunter 
recently pointed out that even a ferocious 
tiger will not harm the man who carries a 
flashlight, if only he carries it fast enough. 

The passage of title XVIII of Public Law 
89-97, the medicare law, created tremendous 
problems for physicians and their associa- 
tions. As conscientious, public-spirited in- 
dividuals, physicians were given two alterna- 
tives. They could take part in a program 
which they believed was contrary to the 
Nation’s interest, or they could abstain from 
the program, and by so doing, quickly make 
it worse. 

It is perfectly understandable that many 
doctors would rather have no part in the 
escalating chaos of medicare, But, if all 
physicians and all medical organizations did 
isolate themselves from the plan, it would 
mean that all of the rules and regulations 
would be written by bureaucrats, who are ill- 
informed, no matter how well intentioned— 
without benefit of the specialists tn the field. 
Without intelligent control, in turn, the costs 
and convolutions of the vast venture would 
be sure to multiply more rapidly. 

Your AMA and your CMA have chosen the 
way of involvement rather than Isolation, 
while insisting that each individual physi- 
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cian must retain for himself the decision as 
to whether he personally will care for pa- 
tients under the plan. Up to this time the 
results of such organizational involvement 
appear to have been highly successful in 
renewing public confidence and understand- 
ing, and in guiding the plan to more effec- 
tive help for sick people, in spite of funda- 
mental flaws in its basic concepts. 

“Administrators,” states Sir Charles Snow 
(in a little book called Sclence and Govern- 
ment“), “are by temperament active men. 
Their tendency, which is strengthened by the 
nature of their job, is to live in the short 
term, to become masters of the short-term 
solution.” “Often,” he says, “as I have seen 
them conducting their business with an 
absence of fuss, a concealed force, a refresh- 
Ing dash of intellectual sophistication, a 
phrase from one of the old Icelandic sagas 
kept lurking through my mind. The phrase 
Was, Snorri was the wisest man in Iceland 
who had not the gift of foresight.’ 

Snow says, “The more I have seen of West- 
ern societies the more this phrase nags at me. 
It nags at me in the United States, just as in 
Western Europe. We are immensely com- 
petent; we know our own pattern of opera- 
tions like the palm of our hands. It is not 
enough.” 

He concluded that “It would be bitter if, 
When this storm of history is over, the best 
epitaph that anyone could write of us was 
only that we were ‘the wisest men who had 
not the gift of foresight.’” 

Have we in medicine the skill and fore- 
sight to be more than the masters of the 
short-term solution? Have we the will, 
avallable resources, and the courage to plan 
for the long range ahead? 

Our Federal administrators and Congress 
have, in this year, taken guidance of certain 
Social changes in medical affairs into their 
Own hands, in the latest skirmish of this 
Sociological battle. There has been no great 
public outcry at this decision. Still our Fed- 
eral legislators have listened with great re- 
spect to our insistence that physicians, as 
the people who perform, provide, control 
or guide nearly all medical care, know best 
how to implement medical care programs 
With least damage to traditional patterns, 
with maximum safeguards for standards, ac- 
cessibility, and high quality of medical care. 

It is surely no secret that many who sup- 
ported the passage of the Federal medicare 
law, many Congressmen who voted for it, 
and many persons high in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare who now 
propose to administer it, are not in full 
sympathy with our positions and our reason- 
ing. In spite of this they have been very 
attentive to us and they presently propose to 
be guided in very large measure by our sug- 
gestions. This attentive response has been 
very heartening, At the same time it has 
been very frightening and very sobering. 

Our Federal Government has said, “We 
know you physicians do not want the de- 
velopment of this Federal program. On this 
Jou are overruled. But we do want you— 
desperately—in the program. And we are 
Prepared to give you every opportunity to 
demonstrate that your long-held concepts 
of determinants of quality and avallability 
are correct and can work.” 

Can we, in fact, now move swiftly—with 
flexibility, adaptability, unity, confidence 
and public responsibility—to prove the 
Validity of our concepts? 

In the past few years this house of dele- 
gates has made many suggestions to guide 
medical care programs for poor people. You 
have asked for: 

Phasing out of charity county hospitals 
and melding of all hospitals into the total 
of community resources, 

An opportunity to provide high quality of 
Medical care to all people, regardless of their 
ability to pay. 
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Mainstream medical care, nonsegregated by 
reason of economic disadvantage. 

Continuity of care regardless of source of 
payment. 

Adequate physicians’ fees for all patients 
whether paid by themselves or by any eche- 
lon of government. 

Freedom of choice by patients as to pro- 
fessional person or facility providing the 
care. 

No fee schedules. 

Indemnity payment. 

Usual, customary, and reasonable criteria. 

Separation of professional physicians’ 
services from hospital services—separate bill- 
ing. 

Elimination of restricted or limited panels 
in workmen's compensation medical care. 

Continuity of care, without segregation 
simply because the disability was work re- 
lated. 


Better fees under workmen's compensation. 

Nearly all of these principles are now avall- 
able in administration of the new legislative 
programs of this past year. Their availability 
is, in very large measure, the result of in- 
volvement of your representatives. 

In addition, we have long promised to dis- 
cipline our own erring colleagues. But many, 
both within and outside our ranks, have 
questioned our effectiveness and have in- 
sisted on extending and improving discipli- 
mary power of the board of medical exam- 
iners, which controls our privilege (and it is 
not a right) to practice medicine in this 
State. Yet, we have insisted that even this 
extension must remain as much as possible 
in our own hands. This has been largely 
granted to us in the new regional disciplinary 
committees. 

We have promised a continuing lifelong 
educational activity to upgrade the knowl- 
edge and ability of our physician members 
to keep abreast of new developments. Many 
have felt that our effort has been inadequate 
or ineffective. The report of the President's 
Commission has given us a tremendous chal- 
lenge in this connection regarding heart 
disease, cancer, stroke, and related diseases. 
But even here, as it begins, the program 
rests on local initiative, and local response 
to the challenge. It gives great leeway and 
freedom to identify the problem and to de- 
velop responses with a minimum of outside 
dictation or direction. The guidewords here 
are “training, research, education, and dem- 
onstrations in patient care.” 

The positions won by CMA in this year of 
decision have not been easy, nor have they 
been unanimously supported by our own 
people. Many people have questioned the 
directions taken and the decisions reached 
and have forced us into increasing our con- 
sultation and responses. While expensive, 
this is good—and as it should be—even 
though the swift pace of events has made 
detailed reporting and consultation impos- 
sible. Decisions have often been made under 
intense pressure, on the spur of the moment, 
with no chance to consult with or to in- 
form, even those others who were also on the 
immediate firing line. We have made many 
mistakes; we will make many more. Many 
of these mistakes will be self-canceling, but 
Many more will set patterns and directions 
whose error will not be apparent for several 

Many times, also, during this year there 
have been apparent differences between CMA 
and some of its component societies. This, 
too, has been good. And in each instance, 
when we have been able to penetrate the 
rancor of personal irritation and pride, able 
to find the solid ground of ideas, it has de- 
veloped that the differences were not great, 
not fundamental, and certainly not trrecon- 
cllable. They represented, rather, different 
approaches to the same objective by high- 
minded, idealistic, but intense and vigorous 
men, They were certainly understandable as 
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a byproduct of the multiplicity and intensity 
of the social changes to which we all have 
forced to respond with little or no time for 
sober refiection and leisurely discussion. 

The patterns of the California medical 
assistance program, as it begins, are almost 
sure to be the patterns of medicare in Cali- 
fornia. 

These patterns bring unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to make many of our own ideas work. 

These ideas include— 
ee of choice of physician and fa- 

ty. 

Mainstream—not segregated charity care 
for poor people. 

Reasonable fees for care of all patients. 

High quality of physician care. 

Medically oriented and controlled admin- 
istration. 

Use of medical society review committees 
to determine “reasonable Kr 

Reasonable review of utilization of out- 
patient and inpatient services. 

Use of physician hospital staffs to de- 
termine reasonable utilization of hospital 
services. 

The regulations of this Calmap program, 
only now available, appear, at this moment 
in time, to give us an almost unbounded— 
certainly an unparalleled—op ty to 
demonstrate the validity of our ideas. At the 
same time they place on us a tremendous 
burden of responsibility: to our patients, to 
ourselves, to our professional associates, and 
to the society of which we are an important 
and integral part. The challenge is great. 

A very important case in point is the pres- 
ent concept of reasonable charges” for our 
services. As of tonight it appears that the 
determination of reasonable charges by phy- 
sicians will be done in a series of steps. 

1, Each physician will bill his own usual 


2. If this charge falls below an arbitrarily 
established basic review guide level, it will 
be paid without question; 

3. If it falls above this level it will be 
“kicked out” for review by Blue Shield (Cal- 
ifornia Physicians’ Service) claims personnel, 
to determine whether it is, in fact, usual 
for the particular physician, and within the 
customary range in his community. From 
here it may be sent for review by a Blue 
Shield medical consultant; if he cannot re- 
solve the problem it will be sent to the pro- 
fessional review committee of the local medi- 
cal society, which will be asked to recom- 
mend what is the reasonable charge in light - 
of all the facts and problems involved, 

No Government program has ever before 
placed so much faith in the good Judgment, 
social conscience, and self-disciplining abil- 
ity of physicians, in the matter of fees, The 
results will be watched with intense, often 
highly critical, interest by Government ad- 
ministrators—who will be quick to demand 
rigid ceilings of fees if escalation or abuses 
can be shown, The guide idea at this time 
is clearly one of reasonable restraint by indi- 
vidual physicians and their reviewing peers 
in their own communities. 

Your officers and appointed representatives 
have worked long and hard—often desper- 
ately—to make CMA policies effective in the 
implementation of the regional medical com- 
plex programs for heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke, the Calmap and medicare pr 
the workmen's compensation and physicians’ 
discipline programs. Few in this room who 
have not been a part of this day by day ef- 
fort—of new crises to be met nearly every 
day, or even every hour—can conceive of the 
tremendous service given to the members of 
our profession—and the patients we serve— 
by our CMA officers and staff. The CMA has 
functioned as a superb team in these trou- 
bled times. I have been Intensely proud and 
grateful to be a part of that team. 

But now, increasingly, much of the 3 
sibility falls on you, the members of 
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house of delegates, who are here tonight. 


are, in fact, able, willing, and eager to under- 
stand and to assume this tremendous new 
burden of responsibility. 

It is hardly necessary to say that there 


“Come, Senators and Congressmen, please 
heed the call, 
Don't parana in the doorway, don’t block up 


the hall; 
For he that gets hurt is he who has stalled; 
There's a battle outside and it's ragin’; 
Itil soon shake your windows and rattle 


your walls, 
For the times, they are a-changin'. 


“The line it is drawn, the curse it is cast 
The first one now will later be last. 
And the present now will later be past; 
The order is rapidly changin’; 

The slow one now will later be fast, 
For the times, they are a-changin’.” 


For medicine, the times now are, indeed 
rapidly changing. 


Centennial of Emes Lodge No. 67 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, on April 
3 it was my pleasure to attend the 100th 
anniversary banquet and ball of Emes 
Lodge No. 67, B'nai B'rith held at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel in Springfield, III. 

Mr. Leo D. Cohn, president of the 
lodge, served as master of ceremonies, 
presiding over a program which included 
greetings from Illinois Gov. Otto 
Kerner, and Springfield Mayor Nelson 
Howarth. 

The lodge itself came to life in Spring- 
field, July 23, 1866, at which time 18 
members undertook to bring the Jewish 
community the principles of the cove- 
nant translated into community service. 
The earliest records show that pioneer 
members arrived in Springfield about 
1855. Recurrent waves of immigra- 
tion from Europe brought numbers of 
Jews westward. 

The lodge has contributed through the 
years to many civic projects, and was 
especially active during World War II 
with blood banks, bond drives, and USO 
activities. Refugees from the Hitler ter- 
rorism were given assistance by B’nal 
B'rith and Emes Lodge and support was 
also provided to the new state of Israel. 
Chapters participating by sending dele- 
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gates to the celebration included those 
in Bloomington, Peoria, Danville, Cham- 
paign, Galesburg, Spring Valley, Rock Is- 
land, Mattoon, and Quincy. 


The American Textile Machinery Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day of this week, the American Tex- 
tile Machinery Association held its an- 
nual meeting here in Washington at 
the Washington Hilton Hotel. Because 
the textile industry of America has for so 
long been a bulwark in the economy of 
New England, and particularly in west- 
ern Massachusetts which I am privileged 
to represent in this body, we took con- 
siderable interest in this meeting. 

In a large sense the textile industry we 
know today was born along the streams 
and rivers in New England which fur- 
nished the early power to run the weaving 
mills and looms. It grew to become a 
major industry in America, furnishing 
the impetus for agricultural fiber pro- 
duction in other parts of the country 
and for development of a prosperous and 
efficient consumer retail industry. 

Some revealing facts concerning the 
state of the textile industry and its re- 
lationship to our overall economy were 
brought out in a fine address given by 
Secretary of Commerce John T. Connor 
to the Textile Machinery Association 
meeting on Wednesday. Under unani- 
mous-consent procedures, I include the 
text of Secretary Connor's remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY oF COMMERCE JOHN T. 
CONNOR, TO THE ANNUAL MEETING AMERI- 
CaN TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL 20, 1966 
I am very happy to be here today with so 

many outstanding leaders of American busi- 
ness and American industry. You and your 
colleagues in the leadership of the Nation's 
commerce and industry have helped America 
to achieve national greatness, and today you 
are helping to maintain that greatness. 

In many respects business is very much 
like mountain climbing. When we scale the 
heights of economic attainment we find that 
new and imposing peaks loom before us. We 
welcome the new challenges. And we have 
faith in our ability to avoid the crevasses and 
hazards, charted and uncharted, that await 
us beyond the next rise. 

This metaphor has special meaning to the 
great industry you represent and are examin- 
ing today in your annual meeting. 

Having climbed a path of notable indus- 
trial accomplishment, you are gathered to 
look jointly at the problems and promise that 
lie ahead, not only for textiles but our econ- 
omy as a whole. 

These years of the sixties have been years 
of achievement for the American economy 
and the dynamic industries that power it. 
We are in the sixth year of unbroken eco- 
nomic expansion and rising employment. 
Today we have an economy characterized, in 
President Johnson's words, by unprecedented 
“riches and rewards” for business, labor, 
farmers, and stockholders. 
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New high levels in production, employ- 
ment, profits, personal income, capital in- 
vestment, foreign trade and other areas tell 
a story of growth and prosperity the like of 
which the world has never seen. 

From our pinnacle of economic achieve- 
ment, however, we see a whole range of prob- 
lems that test the flexibility and resilience 
of our system, and the ability and the re- 
sponsibility of our business and labor leaders. 

We see the inflationary pressures that al- 
ways accompany prosperity and require us 
to exercise restraints at the proper time. 

You textile machinery manufacturers—one 
of the most progressive elements in America 
business—have just cause to be proud of 
your industry. 

Not only do you lead the world in the 
quantity of textile machinery produced, but 
you are also number one in invention, in- 
novation, and introduction of new methods 
and equipment. You have helped textile 
manufacturers achieve remarkable progress 
in productivity. New machinery has brought 
increased production, lower costs, higher 
quality and a broader variety of materials. 

The shuttleless loom—your automated so- 
called “fiber-to-sliver” systems—automatic 
accessory machinery for fabric control— 
machines to process new textured yarns from 
man-made fiber—these and other technolo- 
gical achievements of recent years have 
marked real advances in the manufacture of 
textiles, 

Your outstanding research and develop- 
ment programs have made it possible for 
large segments of the U.S. textile industry 
to achieve a high level of modernization very 
rapidly through their wise investments. 

Modernization has been a primary factor 
in the great surge forward by the textile in- 
dustry in the past few years. This surge has 
brought broad benefits to the textile indus- 
try and its labor force. Efficiency of opera- 
tion has, at the same time, enabled textile 
prices to remain at reasonable, competitive 
levels. 

And we hope that it has placed the textile 
industry in position to move ahead with a 
dynamic export-expansion program. 

Exporting is another area in which the 
textile machinery industry excels. Your ex- 
port total of close to $140 million in 1965 was 
an increase of almost 65 percent over the past 
decade. 

Your large export surplus each year is an 
important entry on the plus side of the 
balance-of-payments ledger. The surplus in 
1965 came to some $70 million. 

Today you textile machinery manufac- 
turers are in the strongest position in your 
history. Never has the demand for your skills 
and your products been so great, and never 
has the U.S. textile industry been In a better 
position to finance new and improved equip- 
ment. Nor has there ever been greater de- 
mand for your products abroad. 

You are, in short, major contributors and 
participants in the historic expansion and 
prosperity that the President has described 
as “the American economic miracle.” 

And you share fully, as well, in the man- 
agement challenges and opportunities before 
us. Tou are the men who must help Amer- 
ica match its mountains of challenge and op- 
portunity—in your own interests and in the 
broad interests of the Nation, 

Inflation, of course, is the most immediate 
economic challenge that we face today. The 
vicious circle of inflation would hurt every- 
body—business and labor, the farmer and 
the consumer—just as the beneficent circle 
of prosperity has helped all Americans, 

Hurt most deeply would be those of our 
citizens who are least equipped to ride out 
economic stormy weather. And hit hardest 
would be the problem areas in the economy 
where we have patiently labored for Improve- 
ment. 

Inflation would sap our economic health 
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and darken the dreams nurtured by 5 years 
and more of record prosperity. 

With wages and prices spiraling, you and 
other exporters would be hard pressed to 
mairtain a competitive position in the in- 
ternational market. The balance of pay- 
ments would suffer severely. Our interna- 
tional and domestic economic problems 
would feed on each other just as our inter- 
national and domestic achievements have 
mutually nourished our tremendous eco- 
nomic growth. 

There is no single, simple solution to the 
potential problems of inflation. There is, 
however, a broad approach that is the key 
to success, Government-industry-labor 
partnership have earned prosperity. And 
government-industry-labor can maintain it. 

Under current conditions, this must be a 
partnership of economic restraint and of 
neross-the-board economic balance—a part- 
nership of sound fiscal and monetary poli- 
cles and of cooperation and understanding 
and commonsense. 

Our policies and our decisions and our 
judgment within. this partnership must be 
trained on two objectives. The first is pre- 
vention of spiraling inflation. The second is 
support of a continued broad level of bal- 
anced economic expansion. 

Considerable precision of economic judg- 
ment is required to achieve both these ends 
simultaneously. But both must be at- 
tained—and both will be attained. 

Our national commitment to the defense 
of freedom in Vietnam places a special re- 
sponsibility on everyone charged with mak- 
ing the Nation’s economic decisions—on 
leaders of the private sector no less than on 
oficials in the public sector. 

The fact that men are fighting and dying 
in Vietnam elevates the responsibility that 
we share for restraint and balance—and for 
mutual good will and cooperation—to the 
level of a national moral obligation. 

And it is especially incumbent on those 
of us who have been particular proponents, 
participants, and beneficiaries in expansion 
and prosperity to act wisely and responsibly 
in crucial economic areas that include wages 
and prices, plant and equipment expendi- 
tures, and new construction. 

Response to the President's appeals for 
balanced, considered restraint in these areas 
has thus far been extremely gratifying. 

No less could be expected of American 
businessmen, Business, in ali times and all 
seasons of our national life, has consistently 
delivered the goods that America has re- 
quired, in peace as well as in war. 

Contributions by business and the bank- 
ing community to the President's voluntary 
balance-of-payments program over the past 
15 months have been an especially meaning- 
ful example in another area of continued 
economic challenge. t 

This should be a source of great pride and 
Satisfaction to you and your fellow leaders 
of American business, as it is to me. Busi- 
Ness is acting with wisdom and determina- 
tion—and accepting real sacrifices—in this 
balance-of-payments area. 

I know that sound and sophisticated judg- 
ments by the Nation’s industries, within the 
framework of government-business-labor 
partnership, will help also to win the battle 
against inflation. 

The partnership for progress works in 
other ways as well. . 

You in this knowledgeable group are well 
aware of the factors that have combined to 
bring the Nation from the low point of re- 
cession in early 1961 to the high level of con- 
tinuing prosperity we know today. I do not 
Propose to review these factors in detall. 
Suffice to say that Government policies 
have helped to establish a sound operating 
environment for you and your fellow activ- 
ists in private enterprise. And the Nation’s 
business and industrial communities have 
Moved forward to unsurpassed levels across 
the economic scoreboard. 
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Policies undertaken In the past 5 years, 
under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, 
have been critically important to the textile 
industry. You know how vital the long- 
term cotton textile ent, one-price 
cotton legislation, and tax and depreciation 
measures have been for your client textile 
manufacturers and yourselves, and the 
further promise that international action 
holds in the areas of wool and manmade 
fiber textiles. 

Coupled with technological advances in 
which you haye played a central role with 
the textile makers, these measures have 
helped American textiles move ahead after 
a ecrious and broad decline. Government 
policy encouraged the technological progress 
that you have achieved, and Increasing pros- 
perity encourages still further balanced ex- 
pansion and advancement to serve growing 
markets in the United States and abroad. 

As I told the American Textile Manufac- 
turers’ Institute recently, it is a firm Gov- 
ernment commitment to continue to pursue 
policies—internationally and domestically— 
that support further textile progress. And 
this commitment clearly extends to your 
essential segment of the textile community. 

Of particular Interest to textile machinery 
manufacturers and other heavily export- 
Otiented Industries is the area of export 
credit facilities. With the vast expansion 
of export opportunities in recent years, this 
ns been a subject of broad interest both 
to Government and industry. 

Increased fiexibility and broader coverage 
for sales of American goods and services 
abroad have been provided by the Export- 
Import Bank and the Foreign Credit Insur- 
ance Association in the past few years, and 
forward movement in this area is a con- 
tinuing process in keeping with the demands 
and potentialities of export expansion. 

The Department of Commerce, along with 
other Government agencies, has been par- 
ticularly Interested In this subject. As many 
of you know, our Natlonal Export Expansion 
Council, under the distinguished leadership 
of Carl A. Gerstacker of the Dow Chemical 
Co., has been looking at this matter. There 
may, of course, be room for various views 
on specifics in this feld. But there appears 
to be full agreement in Government and 
business that a sound program of support 
for exporters is a fundamental part of ex- 
port expansion. 

The views of the export community are 
essential inputs for long-term national con- 
sideration in this area. I recommend that 
you as an industry weigh every factor, and 
make your attitudes known as appropriate. 

To some, It may appear anomalous to pro- 
mote textile machinery exports on the one 
hand, while on the other hand conducting 
a program to contain textile imports and 
promote textile exports. However, this ap- 
proach does not take full account of the 
realities of the world marketplace, nor of the 
important contributions that dollar sales of 
textile machinery make to the balance of\ 
payments. 

There is large and growing demand for 
textile machinery in many parts of the 
world. Although it is the leading produccr 
of textile machinery, the United States is 
not the leading international supplier. Ac- 
cording to the most recent figures, the Unit- 
ed States produces more than 40 percent of 
the total output of nations in the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, but ranks third in exports with about 
15 percent of the market. At the same time, 
imports of textile machinery into this coun- 
try have increased more than fivefold in the 
past 10 years. 

So there is decided room for expansion in 
the export of textile machines. At the same 
time, although inequities and disorderly 
growth of international textile competition 
are matters of serious continuing concern, 
neither the long-term arrangement nor con- 
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templated future international agreements 
aim at stifling competition. Nor, even in 
their absence, would action by the United 
States alone have this aim. 

Rather, our objective is to maintain or- 
derly competition that provides equitable 
trade opportunities for all in a growing inter- 
national market for textiles and textile ma- 
chinery. 

America and her strong, forward-looking 
industries will conquer the imposing chal- 
lenges before us today and tomorrow—not 
simply because they are there, but because 
we must to assure the continued growth 
ci prosperity and well-being of this great 

‘ation. 


Disclosures of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, here are a 
few shocking disclosures which came to 
my attention this week, none of which 
will help convince the voters that the 
Johnson administration is doing as good 
a job as it claims. 

CASE NO. 1 


A Michigan man was disclosed to have 
been drawing $698 a month, tax-free, 
from two different Federal antipoverty 
programs. 

In this connection, a Congressman 
read a letter to the Members of the House 
of Representatives from an irate con- 
stituent who had just paid the balance 
of his income tax on the family income 
of $108.50 per week take home pay. 

The constituent sald that the Mich- 
igan man gets $146 more per week, tax- 
Tree, from the public trough, than he 
and his wife realize from working a com- 
bined 62 hours a week. 

“Let me tell you, Congressman” he 
said, I'm fed up.” 

CASE NO, 2 


A Member of the Senate told his col- 
leagues that the more than $100,000 he 
received from two fund-raising dinners 
in Connecticut—at which Lyndon John- 
son was the principal speaker—was not 
for political purposes. He said the 
money consisted of tax-free gifts to 
bolster his personal finances. 


CASE NO. 3 


In Maine, a newspaper revealed how 
tax money to help the poor is spent. The 
paper reported that on a 5,000-acre 
plush resort hotel complex at Poland 
Spring, the Government is spending $6 
million on a Job Corps training project 
for underprivileged girls. There are 100 
girls presently enrolled, with plans for 
1,080 eventually. It will require a staff 
of 360—1 for every 3 girls. The annual 
payroll of $2.5 million will represent 
$2,500 per girl, per year. Courses will 
include snow and water skiing, and 


dancing. 
CASE NO, 4 


American drivers might prefer to drive 
schoolbuses in Thailand, where it costs 
the United States $9,000 per year for 
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CASE NO. 5 
The first year of the Domestic 
Corps, for 202 volunteers, cost $1.5 mil- 
lion, or $7,426 per volunteer. 
CASE NO. 6 


In Washington, D.C., where the aver- 
age income is the highest of any city in 
the United States, there are real pockets 
of poverty. However, those in charge of 
fighting poverty here complain that 230 
out of 702 unemployed heads of families 
being trained for jobs have failed to 
show up for training at least 3 out of 
every 5 days since the program began 6 
months ago. Even so, it is reported, they 
collected $47 a week. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, at Shoreline 
Community College, in my congressional 
district, only 1,310 full-time students can 
be enrolled, due to finances, although 
college facilities will accommodate 2,500 
of the 2,800 students who are applying. 
Only $300,000 would do the job. 

Education is one antipoverty program 
where, through increased earnings of col- 
lege graduates, the Public Treasury, in 
due time, gets its money back. 


Hats Off, the Flag Is Passing By 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
have often sung “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and we have heard it ring out at 
solemn state occasions, as well as before 
sporting events and during parades. 

In the past months, when our beloved 
flag has at times been burned and des- 
ecrated, I often have asked myself how 
much attention do we pay to the words 
of our national song and how much do 
we mean what we sing. 

I also wonder what Francis Scott Key 
would think if he saw what has happened 
to the symbol, which he so proudly hailed 
as it gallantly streamed over the land of 
the free and the home of the brave. 

How can we tolerate such actions? 
The answer is, We should not permit 
them. 

I am sure that the great majority of 
us will always feel a deep stirring within 
our hearts when we see the Stars and 
Stripes, and the words come to mind: 
“Hats off, the flag is passing by.” 

I support the legislation introduced by 
my colleague, Congressman RoupDEBUSH, 
and I offer, for insertion in the RECORD, 
two editorials from east Tennessee news- 
papers, which also are in favor of the 
bill. 

{From the Bristol (Tenn.-Va.) Virginia- 

Tennessean, Apr. 16, 1966] 
How Lone WILL Ir Wave? 

Did you ever think you'd see the day when 
the American flag would have to be pro- 
tected from Americans? 

Or an enemy flag would be openly and 
proudly displayed by curious characters who 
at least profess to be Americans? 

Well, the day is here, 
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How do you like it? 

And why are we so strangely tolerant of it? 

Do we really believe that any American— 
Tegardiess of race, nationality, creed, color 
or motive—has the right to tear down or 
tear up Old Glory? 

Do we really believe that any American— 
regardless of personal views or convictions— 
has the right to choose the Vietcong flag 
over the Stars and Stripes? 

Such acts of near-treason cannot be ex- 
cused or condoned on the basis of any cause 
or any ideology, no matter how just or how 
sincere. 

It is tragic and outrageous for one Amer- 
ican to defile and sneer at his country’s flag 
at the very moment another American is 
dying to defend it. 

Is this the freedom we are fighting for? 

[From the Newport (Tenn.) Plain Talk, 

Apr. 18, 1966] 


Sror THIS DESECRATION 


Legislation to make desecration of the 
American Flag a Federal offense has been 
introduced by Representative RICHARD L. 
RovupeEBUSH, of Indiana. 

Presently no such law exists. 

Representative RoupEnusH’s action was 
prompted after he received reports of an epi- 
sode which occurred at Purdue University 
about which the Indianapolis, Indiana News 
said, “Eyewitnesses to last week's meeting of 
the Purdue campus chapter of Students for 
a Democratic Society report some students 
cheered and others remained emotionless as 
a pacifist speaker spat upon, ripped up and 
trampled the American flag.“ 

Such conduct should not be tolerated even 
fora little while. We urge immediate enact- 
ment of the Roudebush bill. 


Judge Hemphill Endorsed by South 
Carolina General Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Judge Rob- 
ert W. Hemphill has been unanimously 
endorsed by the General Assembly of 
South Carolina for appointment to the 
U.S. Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Those of us who served with Judge 
Hemphill here in this House are proud of 
the outstanding record he is making as 
US. district judge. 

The people of South Carolina and in- 
deed Judge Hemphill's many friends and 
admirers here and throughout the coun- 
try highly recommend him for appoint- 
ment to the circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. Speaker, the following concurrent 
resolution, adopted unanimously by the 
General Assembly of South Carolina on 
April 6, 1966, is further evidence of the 
very high esteem in which Judge Hemp- 
hill is held throughout the State of 
South Carolina: 

CALENDAR No. S. 683 or THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
A concurrent resolution memorializing the 

President of the United States to consider 

the Honorable Robert W. Hemphill, U.S. 

district judge of the district of South 

Carolina, for appointment on the Fourth 

Circuit Court of Appeals when a vacancy 

shall exist 

Whereas the general assembly notes with 
great pride the efficient, fair and impartial 
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service of the Honorable Robert W. Hemp- 
hill, now serving as U.S. district judge of the 
district of South Carolina, and-earnestly pe- 
titions the President of the United States 
to consider this outstanding jurist for ap- 
pointment to a seat on the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals when such a vacancy shall 
exist; and 
Whereas the general assembly believes that 
no lawyer is more qualified for this honor 
by reason of education, temperament, and 
experience than is Judge Hemphill; and 
Whereas the major portion of the adult 
life of this jurist has been devoted to serv- 
ing the public which includes the General 
Assembly of South Carolina, solicitor of the 
Sixth Judicial Circuit, Member of the Con- 
gress, and now U.S. district Judge; and 
Whereas the general assembly does not 
believe that the qualifications of any per- 
son for the circuit court of appeals will ex- 
ceed those possessed by Judge Robert W. 
Hemphill; and 
Whereas the general assembly belleves that 
the people of the Fourth Judicial Circuit of 
the Federal court system will be greatly bene- 
fited and the ends of Justice advanced by the 
elevation of Judge Hemphill to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Fourth District: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the President of 
the United States is earnestly petitioned to 
consider the Honorable Robert W. Hemphill, 
now serving as U.S. district Judge of the 
district of South Carolina, for advancement 
to the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals when 
such a vacancy exists; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States at the White House in Washington, 
D. O.; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies be forwarded to each 
U.S. Senator from South Carolina and to 
each Member of the House of Representatives 
in the Congress from South Carolina. 
Adopted April 6, 1966. 
L. O. THOMAS, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
Inez WATSON, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Poverty Report by Sar A. Levitan 
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Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege recently to be the key- 
note speaker at the third annual Com- 
monwealth Conference on Urban Leader- 
ship and Community Leadership at 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. The conference subject 
this year was: “The Continuing Problems 
of Poverty.” ; 

One of the distinguished participants 
in the conference was Sar A. Levitan of 
the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include his paper at this 
point in the Recorp: 

PROGRAM STRATEGIES 
(By Sar A. Levitan) 

The Kennedy-Johnson fiscal and monetary 
policies have shown clearly that bold govern- 
mental policies might have prevented the 
wasteful high-level unemployment of the 
late 1950’s and early 1960's. Even before the 
recent expansion of military commitments 
in Vietnam, the rate of unemployment was 
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approaching 4 percent. Accelerated defense 
expenditures and the diverse antipoverty, 
training, and related have helped 
reduce unemployment even below this in- 
terim goal, 

Having achieved a 4-percent level of un- 
employment, the American economy now 
faces new challenges, National averages are 
not very helpful. We still have many geo- 
graphic areas where unemployment exceeds 
an intolerable level of 6 percent and higher, 
On a national basis, unemployment among 
Negroes remains more than twice the rate 
for whites, and the incidence of unemploy- 
ment among youth is more than three times 
that of adults. Obviously, there are still 
sizable wasted human resources in this Na- 
tion, and they are still concentrated in cer- 
tain areas and among certain groups. 

The current national level of unemploy- 
ment was achieved with a minimum of in- 
Hationary pressure, but further overall ex- 
pansionary policies are fraught with infia- 
tionary dangers. The most difficult eco- 
nomic policy issue facing the Nation is to 
devise the necessary and effective tools which 
would create jobs for those who remain idle, 
without overheating the economy, without 
damaging its efficiency, and without bring- 
ing the sustained growth to a halt. 

THE LABOR MARKET SYSTEM 

Dr. Garth L. Mangum, a colleague at the 
Upjohn Institute, has suggested that it is 
useful to view the labor market as a gigantic 
shapeup from which employers pick the most 
desirable applicants—elther on the basis of 
the workers’ inherent qualifications or ac- 
cording to the employers’ prejudices. Ac- 
cording to this image of the labor market, 
about 3 million workers are left at the end 
of the line and are not picked for gainful 
employment even at a level of 4-percent un- 
employment. Moreover, some become dis- 
Ulusioned, drop out of line altogether, and 
are thus not even counted as unemployed in 
official Government statistics. 

Our welfare system also discourages some 
potential workers from joining the shapeup. 
All earnings of needy persons qualifying to 
receive welfare payments are subtracted 
from the amount to which the welfare re- 
cipient is entitled. A low-paying job may 
therefore provide little or no pecuniary ad- 
vantage over the alternative of remaining on 
relief, 

The incentive to seek work is further 
dampened by the fact that, if the job turns 
out to be only temporary, the needy worker 
may encounter difficulty in getting back on 
the relief rolls. It is quite apparent, there- 
fore, that significant numbers in our popu- 
lation cannot effectively participate in the 
shapeup or are from doing 50. 
Economists refer to these nonparticipants. 
and to some of those who fall to gain em- 
ployment as structuraily unemployed. The 
exact number belonging to this group is un- 
known and is not refiected in the official un- 
employment estimates. 

A recent Bureau of the Census survey of 
south Los Angeles (including the Watts 
area) indicates the extent to which unem- 
ployment and poverty are concentrated in 
certain areas and among certain groups. On 
the same day that the Department of Labor 
announced that the rate of unemployment in 
February 1966 had dropped to 3.7 percent 
(the lowest level of unemployment in 12 
years), an official in the Department of Com- 
merce released the results of a population 
census taken in November 1965 in south 
Los Angeles. 

The survey disclosed that, in the 51⁄4 years 
between the decennial census of 1960 and 
November 1965, the economic conditions of 
the 321,000 residents in south Los Angeles 
(mostly Negroes and Mexican-Americans) 
had actually deteriorated—in sharp contrast 
to the economic gains experienced by the 
Test of the population. Real median family 
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income in this area dropped by 8 percent, 
while nationally the median income for all 
families rose by nearly double that figure 
and for all Negro familles by 24 percent. 

Family composition within the south Los 
Angeles area also continued to deteriorate. 
In 1960, three of every four families were 
married couples; 5 years later, the propor- 
tion of married couples had dropped to 70 
percent. The proportion of children Uving 
in broken homes—a useful barometer of 
poverty and deprivation—had increased from 
62 percent to 68 percent. As might be ex- 
pected, unemployment in Watts and the 
neighboring five areas remained abysmally 
high—more than 10 percent of the labor 
force. Unemployment among women in the 
area actually increased somewhat, while a 
Slight decline occurred among males. 

Experts suspect that the conditions in 
south Los Angeles are not isolated and reflect 
the situation in many central-city slum 
areas. Thus, while the Nation is justly con- 
cerned about inflationary pressures and over- 
heating of the economy, pockets of poverty 
and destitution remain unaffected by the 
sustained economic expansion. Protracted 
expansionary policies might, of course, reach 
most of the residents of slum areas and pull 
them into the labor market. But this re- 
sult could ultimately be achieved only at 
the cost of considerable inflation, a cost 
which society would find unacceptable. 
Since we have exhibited a low threshold 
of tolerance for inflation in the past, the 
danger remains that we might revert to 
sound restrictive policies, as in the 1950's. 
High unemployment also was the cost of 
maintaining, sometimes rather unsuccess- 
fully, price stability. We have to learn to 
manage both the employment and price prob- 
lems of our complex society. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 


During the past 5 years, the Government 
has developed a number of programs aimed 
specifically at helping (a) unemployed work- 
ers untouched by general expansionary eco- 
momic policies and (b) potential workers 
who have dropped out of the system com- 
pletely because they have not found gainful 
employment. The viability and effectiveness 
of some of these programs is still a matter of 
controversy, but the salutary impact of others 
is already a matter of record. 

Depressed areas 

To help workers stranded in depressed 
areas, the Federal Government has enacted 
several related pieces of legislation: the Area 
Redevelopment Act of 1961 (succeeded 4 
years later by the Economic Development 
Act), the Accelerated Public Works Act of 
1962, and the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1964. There is little evidence 
that the Area Redevelopment Act has helped 
create an appreciable number of jobs in de- 
pressed areas. The act was in effect during 
a period of high national unemployment, 
and the funds were widely spread over more 
than a thousand counties, 

It is therefore almost impossible to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of this legislation. The 
Economic Development Act, its successor, has 
barely been implemented and will require 
some time before its impact becomes notice- 
able. The same is true of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act. 

In a period of high employment, the Eco- 
nomic Development Act and the Appalachian 
Act might be used effectively to concentrate 
resources in depressed areas and help reha- 
bilitate centers of chronic unemployment. 
But the funds allocated to these programs 
have already been curtailed as a result of our 
expanded commitments in Vietnam; and it is 
not yet clear that administrators of these 
programs will concentrate their meager re- 
sources on the rehabilitation of depressed 
areas and not spread their resources thinly— 
as happened in the case of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act. 
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The Manpower Development and Training 
Act 

Two major pleces of legislation which bear 
directly on the development of human re- 
sources are the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 and the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964. During the first 3 
years of its operation, the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act had little im- 
pact on the poor and deficiently educated. 
As long as large numbers of better qualified 
workers remained unemployed, the shape- 
up system applied to the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act selectees as it did to 
the labor market at large. The better quali- 
fied workers were selected for training, and 
only a small proportion of those trained 
were unemployed workers with less than an 
elementary school education. The majority 
were high school graduates or better. 

With the current tightening economic 
situation and the emphasis on bringing the 
economically and educationally disadvan- 
taged into the system, it might be expected 
that a greater proportion of the deficiently 
educated and the poor will be selected for the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
training. There is some evidence that the 
trend has been in that direction during the 
past year. 

The US. Department of Labor officials ad- 

the Manpower Development 
and Training Act have by now had near- 
ly 4 years of experience with demonstra- 
tion and experimentation projects aimed at 
developing special techniques needed to train 
successfully hard-core unemployed. The 
Manpower Report of the Secretary of Labor, 
released last week, devotes a full chapter to 
experimental and demonstration programs. 
While these projects have thus far been 
applied on only a limited scale, they are al- 
ready claimed to have “broken new ground 
on many problems, built increased receptiv- 
ity for new ideas, and helped hasten and 
broaden adoption of useful innovations.” (P. 
35.) If this claim Is warranted, it is to be 
hoped that new techniques will become ap- 
plicable on a broader scale to regular Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
courses, 


Work-ezperience 

While the application of MDTA to the im- 
poverished still requires demonstration, the 
job creation and training programs pro- 
vided under the Economic Opportunity Act 
are devoted exclusively to the poor. The 
goal of the work-experience program is to 
raise the level of employability” of unem- 
ployed parents on relief and other needy per- 
sons through a comprehensive program of 
work-experience and . This new ap- 
proach to work-relief entails vocational 
training, counseling, guidance, work motiva- 
tion, remedial health care, rudimentary edu- 
cation, and actual job placement. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
pioneered in helping relief recipients secure 
jobs in private industry. The “Feds” can 
learn a great deal from the Pennsylvania 
experience in developing techniques and ap- 
proaches of placing relief recipients. Under 
the provisions of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is authorized to place selectees for 
training with private industry. Regrettably, 
he has so far used this authority most 
sparingly. Projects sponsored under the 
work-experience program have tended to con- 
centrate in Government and nonprofit in- 
stitutions. It would seem wiser public policy 
to use the Government as an employer of 
last resort—to help relief recipients and 
other needy person to enter the “shapeup 
system” rather than to limit their work al- 
most exclusively to public projects. Present 
labor market conditions are most propitious 
for helping disadvantaged workers enter the 

. Pennsylvania’s Project Independ- 
ence, which helps workers to bridge the gap 


from relief office to the employment of- 
fice, can be used as a model for placing dis- 
advantaged workers. 

The Federal administrators of the work- 
experience program have rejected this flex- 
ible approach, emphasizing instead the need 
for supportive servicés to rehabilitate the 
entire family. According to a spokesman 
for the Federal Bureau of Family Services: 

“One cannot hope to Instill a desire for a 
better life, and equip a father to gain that 
life, if he is allowed to return to a home and 
living conditions that are as inadequate to- 
day as they were a year ago. ‘Therefore, in 
title V, the program objective embraces the 
needs of the entire family. We must teach 
wives and mothers the art of good home 
management, the maintenance of a clean 
home, how to take care of money, how to 
buy proper food and prepare nutritious 
meals, personal hygiene, and the proper care 
of their children. In doing this, we are pro- 
viding support for the husband and father 
who is in work experience and training.” + 

The assumption that social services can 
achieve all these objectives is one which even 
the most ardent advocates of welfare services 
would question. But, assuming that positive 
results may be achieved by the above ap- 
proach, one may still suspect that the limited 
resources avallable under the work-experlence 
program could be used more efficiently by 
providing more income to needy familles. 
At the same time, greater efforts could be 
made to place rellef reciplents and other 
needy unemployed parents in gainful jobs. 

What is needed are flexible programs pro- 
viding tallormade solutions for individual 
needs. In some cases, the transformation 
from a relief recipient to a gainful worker can 
be easily achieved. What the reliefer may 
need is wheels to get to the Job rather than 
a conglomeration of supportive services. 

Under the provisions of the program, 
trainees receive the full amount for basic 
needs as determined by the appropriate State 
welfare agencies. Therefore, in those States 
or localities. where the relief recipient re- 
ceives benefits adequate to cover his basic 
needs, a person selected to participate in a 
work-experience project is not provided ex- 
tra pay except for expenses connected with 
working (eg. carfare). But in the majority 
of States payments to relief recipients are 
insufficient to meet basic needs. 


In these States participants in the work- 
8 program receive the full amount 
needed to cover basic needs. In addition, 
statistics indicate that about 4 
of every 10 participants in the work-exper- 
lence program have not qualified for relief in 
thelr States. It is estimated that about half 
of the total funds for the work-experience 
program (excluding assistance payments) is 
allocated to supportive services. Given the 
limited supply of available social workers, it 
may be wiser to maximize work-relief rather 
than to stress supportive professional services 
which are already in short supply, 

Emphasis on work-relief would not only 
increase the income of some relief recipients 
and other needy persons, but also provide an 
opportunity for performing useful work 
which otherwise would not be undertaken. 
Some expert observers suggest, moreover, that 
the mere opportunity for relief recipients to 
“work off" the ald they receive has consider- 
able rehabilitative value and would even- 
tually help them secure gainful employment 
in the competitive market. A better ap- 
proach would require the payment of prevall- 
ing wage rates to relief recipients perform- 
ing needed and useful work, but this would 
entail far more resources than are now being 
allocated under the rellef system. 


~ 


Andrew R. N. Truelson, The Work- 
Experience Program Under Title V of the 
Economic 
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Community action programs are another 
source of employment for impoverished fam- 
ilies. While the prime object of CAP is to 
improve the quality and broaden the extent 
of welfare services available to poor people, 
administrators of these programs are encour- 
aged and, indeed, required to employ (when- 
ever feasible) persons from impoverished 
homes. Some CAP's have organized special 
training courses to help these workers qualify 
for subprofessional jobs. It is expected that 
this training may lead to employment in city 
institutions or private welfare organizations. 

A major obstacle to providing permanent 
employment to CAP employees selected from 
impoverished families is that these employees 
do not normally possess the formal qualifica- 
tions for subprofessional positions. Since 
employment opportunities in local govern- 
ment and private welfare organizations are 
expected to expand rapidly during the next 
decade, the development of approriate tech- 
niques to qualify members from impoverished 
homes for the growing occupations presents 
a major challenge to CAP's, as it does also 
under the work-experience program, 

A major obstacle is the hesitancy of place- 
mont officers to accept demonstrable ability 
in place of a diploma as a basis for appoint- 
ing or promoting individuals. In some cases, 
appointment of individuals without the 
proper credentials requires also the public 
and private rules and regulations which pro- 
fessional or vocational associations and 
unions normally resist. 

Work-training programs for youth 

In addition to the work-experience pro- 
grams for adults —- mainly unemployed, needy 
parents—the Economic Opportunity Act pro- 
vides for two separate youth programs, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps and the Job 
Corps. The Neighborhood Youth Corps is a 
conventional work-rellef program with few 
if any frills. About $5 of every $6 expended 
under this program go for the payment of 
wages to youths from impoverished homes. 
Enroliment reached a peak of 278,000 during 
the summer of 1965; but due to limitations 
of funds it has since tapered off to about 
150,000 a month. The program is scheduled 
to expand only moderately during the sum- 
mer of 1966. About three of every four en- 
rollees are attending school, and the em- 
ployment projects for the in-school enrollees 
are administered by the school systems in 
their respective communities. The work of 
the out-of-school enrollees is performed ex- 
clusiyely on projects sponsored by public or 
private nonprofit organizations. Enrollees 
work about 10 hours a week if they are at- 
tending school, and a maximum of 32 hours 
if they are out of school. The hourly rate 
of pay is $1.25. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps has been 
criticized on the basis that, since the work It 
provides docs not equip the enrollees with 
salable skills, it therefore accomplishes little 
toward increasing his chances for regular 
employment. This criticism hardly applies, 
however, to the majority of NYC enrollees, 
who are attending school. NYC supplies the 
in-school enrollees with much-needed pocket 
money and family income support, aside from 
some work experience, and thus should help 
them continue their schooling. Precise esti- 
mates of the extent to which NYC programs 
have prevented school dropouts are not 
known. 


Criticism of the meager fare offered by 
NYC projects to out-of-school enrolleees is 
more pertinent. NYC's critics have urged 
that the program be enriched by offering 
enrollees more counseling, guidance, remedi- 
al education and . In view of the 
limited resources of NYC and the great num- 
bers wishing to qualify for the program, it 
is not at all clear that allocating a larger 

of funds plus supportive serv- 


incidence of unemployment decreases as the 
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youths mature. It may, therefore, be a wiser 
policy simply to provide as many unem- 
ployed youths as possible with jobs to tide 
them over the critical years when they find 
it most dificult to secure employment in the 
marketplace. 

Though primarily aimed at helping the 
Same clientele as NYC's out-of-school pro- 
gram, the Job Corps uses an entirely differ- 
ent approach. The youths are removed from 
their home environments and placed in cen- 
ters operated under contracts from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. The enrollees 
are thus offered a chance to acquire basic 
education, which most of them have missed 
in elementary and secondary schools, and are 
also trained for various occupations. The 
Job Corps sponsors conservation and urban 
centers. The former, as the title indicates, 
focus upon conservation and related work, 
which may include fire control, timber man- 
agement, improvement in recreation sites, 
wildlife management, operation of heavy 
equipment, and maintenance of conserva- 
tion facilities. The urban centers offer 
training for various skilled and service oc- 
cupations. 

The cost per trainee in the Job Corps Is 
substantial, but it cannot be measured 
precisely since a large portion of the funds 
expended so far have been allocated to con- 
struction and renovation of campsites: 
Estimates of the annual cost per trainee 
vary widely. Job Corps spokesmen have in- 
dicated that they expect to reduce the an- 
nual cost per enrollee to about $6,600 when 
the program becomes fully operational, Cur- 
rent figures indicate that the cost may be 
as much as 50 percent higher. 

Due to the high cost of operation, enroll- 
ment in the Job Corps has been limited. 
Projected enrollment for the sumer of 1966 
is 30,000, but as of March 1966 total enroll- 
ment has barely surpassed 20,000. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assess 
the value of Job Corps on the basis of cost 
per enrollee. The program may have impor- 
tant benefits which transcend the rehabil- 
itation of a limited number of selectees. 
Ample evidence shows that our educational 
system has failed to provide even a basic 
education for millions of youngsters. The 
reference here is not only to dropouts who 
leave school to accept remunerative em- 
ployment, but to millions who go through 
years of unproductive schooling, in many 
cases even achieving a graduation diploma. 
A disproportionate number of those who 
fail in school—or, as some would say, for 
whom the school has been a fallure—come 
from impoverished homes. 

The Job Corps is attempting to develop 
new techniques and approaches to educate 
and train youngsters who have not succeeded 
in the traditional educational system. To 
accomplish this difficult goal, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity has enlisted the ald. 
not only of traditional educational and wel- 
fare institutions, but also of major Amer- 
ican business organizations. This is perhaps 
the first instance in which the American 
business community has taken a direct and 
active role in the rehabilitation of the poor. 

Job Corps centers may therefore be viewed 
as laboratories, albeit expenisve laboratories, 
to develop techniques to educate and train 
vast numbers who failed to get an educa- 
tion in school. It would be premature to 
claim that the Job Corps has succeeded in 
this vast undertaking. But, if the Job Corps 
succeeds with the Umtled number of en- 
roliees, its techniques, and approaches may 
be transferable to school systems and adult 
basic education projects throughout the 
country. The Job Corps may thus turn out 
to be the most innovative and potentially 
the most valuable tool in the war on poverty. 

LIMITED RESOURCES FOR VAST NEEDS 

These programs, which are designed to 
minimize human waste, already have an an- 
nual price tag in excess of 81 billion. While 
we are not sure that all of the programs will 
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work, it is quite evident that the educational 
and training programs have reached only a 
small proportion of those who need the help. 
An effective war on ignorance and poverty 
is a costly undertaking. 

Now our limited war on poverty must com- 
pete with our expanded commitments in 
Vietnam. This fact has inevitably revived 
the guns-versus-butter debate. Those who 
oppose expansion of welfare legislation find 
it convenient at this time to call patriotically 
tor helping the boys, instead of voleing their 
ideological objections to such legislation. 
For them, every military cloud has an in- 
flationary Lining. 

Fortunately, current commitments in Viet- 
nam do not require such a dramatic choice. 
The dilemma of “guns versus butter” was 
very real during World War II and to some 
extent during the Korean conflict. During 
World War II, about half of our gross na- 
tional product was allocated to military effort. 
Though the Korean conflict required fewer 
resources, the Defense Establishment was in 
the process of rapid expansion thus, within 2 
years after the Korean invasion, the resources 
allocated to the Defense Establishment quad- 
rupled. 

The recent increment in defense outlays, 
while huge, is of a much lesser absolute and 
Telative magnitude. Defense appropriations 
in fiscal 1965 amounted to $50 billion. The 
President has requested an increase in this 
expenditure of about 20 percent for 1967. 
Uniess commitments in southeast Asia esca- 
late during the coming year, defense ex- 
penditures would still account for only about 
8 percent of total gross national product. 
Despite disturbing inflationary pressures, in- 
creases of this magnitude need not preclude 
a moderate expansion of the unmilitary war 
on poverty and related Great Society pro- 
grams. And, if need be, taxes could be raised 
to pay for these measures. 

The question therefore is—Do we have the 
will to ight both wars? 


Wisconsin 4-H Club Wins Laurels for 
Conservation Work 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a 4-H Club in Wisconsin, the 
Rockland 4-H Club, of the De Pere area 
in Brown County has compiled an out- 
standing record of conservation work for 
the past several years. 

In fact, for the past 2 years, this club 
has won top honors for the best 4-H 
Club conservation work in Wisconsin. 

The March-April edition of the Wis- 
consin Conservation Bulletin published 
by the Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment, contains an article listing some of 
the accomplishments of the Rockland 
4-H Club in 1965. I insert this article in 
the Recorp as an example to the rest of 
the country of what a small group of 
dedicated youngsters can do to improve 
our environment. 

I want to commend the 44 young people 
of the Rockland 4-H Club for their 
wonderful work and I am proud that such 
& fine club is in my district. 

Ir ONLY ALL YOUNGSTERS COULD Have SUCH 
EXPERIENCE 

The Rockland Boys 4-H Club, of the De 

Pere area in Brown county, started a con- 
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servation project 6 years ago, Results came 
fast. 


For 5 years straight this club has won 
State recognition for excellence in conser- 
vation activity—including, the past 2 years, 
top honors for the best 4-H Club con- 
servation work in Wisconsin. 

These are among 1965’s accomplishments 
of the Rockland Boy’s 44 members. 

Collected more than 2,000 discarded 
Christmas trees and used them to build wild- 
life shelters, brush piles and feed tepees in 
20 areas plus the club's own refuge. 

Maintained 60 feeding stations for wild- 
life throughout the winter, 

Added 3 acres to club property and set 
out 1,000 trees as well as 1,000 multifiora 
rose. Also, members planted trees on their 
home farms. 

Maintained 124 bird houses. Built duck 
houses and saw them pay off with 40 duck- 
lings. 

Won recognition in the area press, includ- 
ing an observation that “The Rockland 
Boys 4-H Club has been extremely effective 
in proyiding * * instant habitat.“ 

Took part in nature hikes and nature 
study. 

Enlarged the club nature trail and put up 
identification signs. 

Club ponds served for fishing, swimming, 
skating, and as a source of water to fight 
two neighborhood fires. 

Supplied facilities for study and recrea- 
tion to various groups, including Green Bay 
school4 and the Green Bay Bird Club, as 
well as to families and friends of club mem- 
bers. 

Several members entered the soil con- 
servation speaking contest. One of them 
became Brown county champ. 

Won prizes at the county fair for natur- 
arlums the boys constructed. 

Raised $200 for club activities through 
scrap drives. 

Obtained reliable advice on conservation 
from the Soll Conservation Service, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Conservation Department, 
Audubon Society, and a Green Bay Press- 
Gazette outdoor writer. 

Entered a new phase of conservation ac- 
tivity by participating in a county-wide wa- 
tershed protection and development study, 
with members making on-the-spot investi- 
gations of assigned areas and writing re- 
ports. This experience “developed the mem- 
bers’ abilities to observe and record things 
which meant nothing to them before.” 


Technological Advances in the Aviation 
Industry 
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Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 30, 1966, Floyd D. Hall, president 
of Eastern Airlines, gave a speech to the 
Rotary Club in San Antonio, Tex., on 


the many changes and technical ad- 


vances that have occurred in the avia- 
tion industry in the past 25 years. With 
unanimous consent I am inserting the 
text of Mr. Hall's speech in the RECORD: 

Mr. Hill, Rotarians, distinguished guests, I 
am honored to have the opportunity to speak 
to you today, and it is a special pleasure for 
me to be back in San Antonio again. Your 
city has a place of special importance to me, 
for I am one of those privileged persons who 
took his training here when Randolph 
Field was the “West Point of the Air” and 


* 
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Kelly Fleld was renowned throughout the 
service as the Air Corps Advanced Flying 
School. San Antonio is known as the 
mother-in-law of the Army, presumably be- 
cause so many of the young officers of the 
Army Air Corps started both their family and 
professional careers here and later returned 
to San Antonio to retire. One hundred and 
fourteen general officers are here now—re- 
tired and active. Mrs. Hall and I followed 
the tradition and were married while I was 
stationed at Kelly as an instructor and es- 
tablished our first home here on Rosewood 
Avenue, just west of your new Trinity Uni- 
versity. That was 27 years ago, and I regret 
to say that this is my first visit to San An- 
tonio since Mrs, Hall and I moved into the 
airline business in 1940. 


Needless to say, there have been many 
changes in your town in the last 25 years, 
since the days when the airline industry was 
serving its passengers with DC-3 airplanes. 
Even the weather has changed. In February, 
San Antonio International Airport was closed 
for snow removal. Great changes have also 
taken place in Eastern Alrlines since it first 
began service into San Antonio on October 19, 
1938. Without a doubt, the past 25 years 
have brought the greatest technological ad- 
vances in the history of man. Randolph has 
trained many of the men who have gone on 
to key roles in preparing man for the greatest 
adventure of all times, the exploration of 
space. I was astounded to hear an authori- 
tative educator state not long ago that more 
than three-fourths of all the scientists that 
have ever been born are still living today, 
and 90 percent of all the scientific literature 
that has ever been published has been 
printed in the 20 years following World War 
II. It is, I suppose, quite natural that the 
heart of the space age should develop here 
in Texas where the Air Corps in years past 
and now the Air Force had its early training 
schools, 

The very rapid changes in technology that 
produced the sputniks and their successors 
have, in a remarkably short time, rubbed 
much of the glamour and sparkle from our 
jet age of air transportation, Mankind has 
become so jaded by exotic hardware spinning 
around the earth in outer space that the 
idea of riding around in pressurized air-con- 
ditloned comfort 6 to 8 miles up in the at- 
mosphere has become a commonplace occur- 
rence. Even the appearance on the horizon 
of a radically new commercial airplane com- 
ing faster than sound into our transportation 
system has failed to create much excitement 
except amongst those of us who are trying 
to find a way to pay for it. 

These great scientific advances and the dy- 
namic programs that support them have 
produced enormous in our way of 
life and have brought about a whole new 
relationship between the geographic areas 
of our country and, indeed, the whole world. 
To both the airline industry and to the cities 
we serve, it has brought about what we at 
Eastern call the challenge to leadership. 

In October of 1939, it was a strenuous jour- 
ney to fly to New York. At the very best it 
took all day and most of the night whether 
you chose one of Eastern's Great Silver Fleet 
or one of Tom Braniff’s B“ liners, The trip 
to California was equally long and perhaps 
more exhausing as you bumped and rolled 
over the deserts of Arizona. 

The airline industry was young and con- 
fident in those days, but not too many people 
availed themselves of this new form of trans- 
portation. Vacations were most frequently 
taken by car, and businesses had a strong 
tendency to remain localized and close to the 
home office since it was simply too difficult to 
manage a business at a distant location when 
the only real time contact was by long-dis- 
tance telephone. Postwar models of the 
DC-6 and Constellation airplanes did much 
to make air travel more pleasant and prac- 
tical, but it was the modern jet airplane that 
really made air travel a useful tool of com- 
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merce and industry and a magic carpet for 
vacations in once-distant lands. 

In the days of the DC-3, a trip to New 
York would necessarily have been punc- 
tuated with landings at Ft. Worth or Dallas. 
Oklahoma City, Kansas City, Chicago, and 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh. Almost all of the 
larger cities had a substantial number of 
flights through their airports for the simple 
reason that It was necessary to land for fuel. 
DC-—6’s and Constellations doubled the speed 
and tripled the range of the old DC-3, and 
air routes slowly began to take on new 
characteristics. 

Major air hubs began to develop: New 
York in the East; Pittsburgh in the heart of 
industrial America; Atlanta in the awaken- 
ing South; Chicago, Kansas City, and Dallas 
became the hubs of the three major East- 
West airlines where they crossed the routes 
of the North-South carriers in the center of 
the United States; Los Angeles and San 
Francisco became the major terminals of the 
West Coast, while Miami became the gateway 
to Latin America. 

Under the urgency of World War H. major 
industries had begun to decentralize their 
plant locations and as air travel became 
faster and more convenient, more and more 
companies sought new locations where new 
sources of labor could be found and distri- 
bution time and cost could be reduced. The 
leadership of some cities was far-sighted 
enough to see the great impact on commerce 
and industry that would occur with the in- 
troduction of jet airplanes, and began their 
planning accordingly. Few, however, in 
either the airline industry or in public plan- 
ning were prepared for the revolution that 
bas taken place. 

Between 1950 and 1960 air travel in the 
United States rose from 10 billion passenger 
miles to 30 billion passenger miles. In the 
jet age which really began in 1960, it is ex- 

to rise to 120 billion by 1975, and by 
the turn of the century—which hopefully 
some of us may be around to see—the figures 
will be approximately 360 billion passenger 
miles, These are phenomenal figures. 

These great strides in alr travel will 
brought about by new types of airplanes, and 
new technology in navigation and air traffic 
controls, making it possible for millions of 
people to use air transportation not for 
vacation travel alone but as a regular busi- 
ness tool as well. 

Indeed, the great increases in air travel 
that have come about in the past decade 
have been largely the result of expanded 
business travel. Less than 40 percent of all 
Americans have ever traveled by air and 
about 15 percent of the total population ac- 
counts for more than 90 percent of the trips 
made by air. Sixty-five percent of all the air 
trips, according to a recent survey, were 
made by 6 percent of the air travelers, and 
they averaged 24 trips every year. 

This very high percentage of the air trips 
concentrated in so small a percentage of the 
alr travelers is a strong indication of the 
strength of the business market to the air- 
lines. It would seem to me that it would 
have some strong implications for long-range 
civic and community development also. For, 
once again, we stand at the threshold of revo- 
lutionary development in air travel that is 
so great that it is not yet fully understood, 
even by our own industry. 

Airplanes are already in existence today 
that will make obsolete many of the travel 
patterns that presently exist. The hub cities 
that have grown up under the limitations of 
range and time may very well be replaced 
as bigger, longer range airplanes come into 
service. Today, to go from San Antonio to 
Hawall, you'd normally stop in Los Angeles or 
San Francisco and it would take 12 elapsed 
hours. It could, today, be flown nonstop in 
seven. 

‘Tomorrow on the supersonic transport you 
will be able to go to Tokyo in the same 
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amonut of time. In the last decade the 
world has shrunk to 50 percent of its former 
size. The SST will shrink the United States 
and the world again to less than half its 
present size in terms of travel time. One 
enterprising engineer figured that because of 
the speed of the SST, you could board the 
airplane in New York in time to make the 
cocktail hour before dinner; you would 
arrive in Los Angeles an hour before you left 
New York, departing again just in time for 
cocktails; and so work your way around the 
world in constant attendance at the cock- 
tall hour without ever having to go to dinner. 

One might rightfully ask, however, what 
does all this mean to San Antonio and East- 
ern Airlines. As most of you know, there is a 
new management at Eastern these days and 
as one of our most important cities, the peo- 
ple of San Antonio are entitled to know what 
we stand for. About 2 years ago when the 
new management was first assembled, we 
adopted a kind of creed by which we pru- 
posed to operate our company. 

Simply stated it said that we have an ob- 
ligation to provide the traveling public with 
safe, reliable transportation that is evor 
mindful of the needs of the individual pas- 
senger. We believe that success can come 
only with the consent and support of our 
customers. Gone are the concepts that ra- 
tionalize handling customers like 50 many 
cattle going to market Just because we carry 
15 million people a year, more than any other 
airline in the world except one. 

Our timetable is our pledge to you that 
we will operate every flight just as it appears 
in the timetable, picking you up at the ap- 
pointed hour and delivering you to your 
destination on time, with friendly, gracious 
service in between. We also expect, although 
I sometimes think rather naively, that your 
baggage will arrive with you in the same 
city, at the same time, and all in one plece. 

These sweeping revisions in Eastern's poli- 
cles have been warmly received by our cus- 
tomers, On January 1, 1964, our once-great 
company stood at the brink of economic 
disaster. 


Club—We Hate Eastern Airlines—was grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. In the past 2 years, 
the new management has made substantial 
progress toward the elimination of the 
WHEAL Club. (The Ideal Club.) We have 
been able to stabilize our financial position 
s0 that we can continue to move forward 
with improvements in our service. 

We have greatly expanded our jet. fleet 
to provide more and more jet service in our 
important markets. Within the next 12 
months we expect to add some 60 new jet 
airplanes, ranging from the DC- short-range 
airplane, the medium range Whisperjet and 
the new larger DC-8 model 61. 

Beginning in late 1966 we will introduce 
the first of a fleet of these fine new air- 
planes—the DC-8 61˙8s which will be the 
largest commercial airplane in service in this 
country, and in the free world. By the end 
of this year, nearly 90 percent of the seat 
miles on our system will be in new, modern 
jet airplanes. To serve the growing cargo 
markets we have ordered 10 new Boeing 
Whisperjets that can quickly be converted 
from passenger to cargo service so that they 
can be used for passenger service during the 
day and for cargo service at night, thus es- 
tablishing for Eastern its first integrated 
cargo network, The sun has risen on a new 
day for Eastern. > 

Let me tell you more about our company 
and what it can mean to San Antonio. Still 
another part of the creed of the new man- 
agement at Eastern recognizes the responsi- 
bilities that we have to serve the communi- 
ties of our route system to help them grow 


and expand. 


In San Antonio, as well as in every other 
city where Eastern files, we encourage the 
people of Eastern to take a significant part 
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in civic and community affairs. We want 
them to become active members of Rotary, 
the chamber of commerce, the community 
fund drives, and all of the other clyic ac- 
tivitics that will help San Antonio grow. We 
intend to be good corporate citizens in every 
community where we are privileged to serve. 

Your civic leaders have already established 
a reputation for you as a progressive for- 
ward-looking community. Your programs 
for bringing significant sporting events such 
as the U.S. National Open Golf Tournament 
and the International Women’s Bowling 
Tournament to San Antonio will help to 
establish San Antonio as a center of sport- 
ing activitles and should enhance the natural 
relationship that will exist between San An- 
tonio and Mexico City during the Olympic 
games of 1968. And, of course, the Hemis- 
Fair celebrating your 250th anniversary will 
focus the the attention of the entire country 
on you. I am told that you are expecting 
to attract more than 7 million persons to San 
Antonio. 

Eastern has a unique capability to assist 
in these great undertakings. First of all, 
Eastern Air Lines serves that portion of the 
United States where 75 percent of the popu- 
lation of our country live, where 80 percent 
of the purchasing power of our country is 
located, and where 83 percent of its indus- 
trial capacity is developed. To connect these 
markets with the potential that ts develop- 
ing around San Antonio, we have already 
begun to improve and expand our schedules. 

Most of you read In your newspapers last 
week that on April 24th we will inaugurate 
your first non-stop jet service to New York 
City, with a new early evening non-stop 
flight returning from New York to San An- 
tonio. In addition to connecting services to 
our Nation's Capital, we plan to add a new 
one-stop, single plane schedule to Washing- 
ton. It will depart at 7:50 a.m., making it 
possible for your military aerospace execu- 
tives to arrive in Washington early enough 
to do a good day's work. We are now able 
to offer a direct through-plane service be- 
tween San Antonio and Miami with a stop at 
New Orleans, and this fall we'll be adding 
nonstop service to Atlanta where the con- 
necting patterns make it possible to reach 
almost any city in the industrial heart of 
America. 

Finally, Eastern and Continental Air Lines 
have jointly applied to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board with a plan to encourage citizens of 
foreign countries to visit the United States 
of America under a plan that will permit 
them to travel anywhere on our combined 
systems for as little at $220. One of the five 
cities where a visitor may transfer from 
Eastern to Continental—or vice versa—is San 
Antonio. 

Two weeks ago, the first large group of 

to utilize Eastern’s new low-cost 
“Visit U.S.A.” tariffs arrived from Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. These new schedules and pro- 
grams are designed to bring all of the one 
hundred and more cities on the Eastern sys- 
tem within easy travel reach of your city. 
To provide a continuously improving pattern 
of schedules and the improved standards of 
service that have been so characteristic of 
the airline industry in recent years will re- 
quire close cooperation between San Antonio 
and Enstern Air Lines. 

To the extent that traffic development war- 
rants expansion, we stand ready to further 
improve schedules. We are in full support of 
your planned sports events and the Hemis- 
Fair. In fact, we have offered to purchase 
and market throughout our system a sub- 
stantial block of tickets to the HemisFair 
as soon as they are made available, and we 
are prepared to commit substantial sums for 
sales promotion as well. 

We at Eastern feel right at home with all 
this preoccupation with the future because 
our whole managerial philosophy ts directed 
toward it. We believe that the future be- 
longs to those who plan for It, and we are 
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confident that if we join with the leaders 
of the communities we are privileged to 
serve in planning for their expansion and 
progress, Our Own success will be assured. 
This is the real challenge to leadership. 
Rotary’s own motto, service above self, might 
well apply here. Our combined efforts can 
go a long way toward achieving success for, 
as Jim Gaines puts it, “It’s hard by the yard, 
but it’s a cinch by the inch.” 


Goddard: Symbol of Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 31, 1966 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in his few 
short weeks of service, Dr. James L. 
Goddard has quickly earned consider- 
able respect as the new Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration. His 
decisive actions in protecting the Amer- 
ican people against those who may try 
to abuse the right of marketing various 
drugs indicate that under his leadership, 
the Food and Drug Administration will 
be playing a more dynamic role in ad- 
ministering its responsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, a vital project that I and 
Many Members of the House and Senate 
have long been interested in is currently 
being considered by the Food and Drug 
Administration and I know that under 
Dr. Goddard’s farsighted leadership we 
may soon expect approval of the revolu- 
tionary fish-protein concentrate devel- 
oped by the Department of the Interior. 
This protein concentrate will be of sig- 
nificant consequence in our continuing 
battle with world hunger, and I am con- 
fident that Dr. Goddard will give expedi- 
tious consideration to this very impor- 
tant food discovery. 

One of the important newspapers in 
my congressional district has recently 
called to the attention of my constituents 
the dedicated efforts of Dr. James God- 
dard. Under the direction of its out- 
standing publisher, Mr. Edgar Elfstrem, 
the Fullerton News Tribune has con- 
tributed a valuable service in bringing to 
the notice of our citizens the distin- 
guished record of the new Commissioner 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 

At this point in the Rxconp I include 
the April 4 Fullerton News Tribune edi- 
torial entitled “Goddard: Symbol of 
Safety.” 

GODDARD: SYMBOL or SAFETY 

The name of Dr, James Lee Goddard may 
be unfamiliar to most Americans, but it is a 
name which already has particular and per- 
sonal significance in their lives. 

In the brief period he has been in office, 
the new Commissioner of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration has become a symbol of 
increased safety in the production, market- 
ing and distribution of drugs prescribed by 
Physicians or sold over the counter. 

It has been sald that he has accomplished 
More in 3 months than his predecessors did 
in 30 years. While he doubtless would de- 
Scribe this as a gross overstatement, Dr. God- 
dard has moved quickly and effectively to 
exercise the department's power and obliga- 
tion to protect the public against worthless 
or dangerous drugs. 
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He had not been in office more than 2 weeks 
when he ordered new labeling for ean ae 
sulfonamide drugs to warn against an 
frequent but serious side-effect known as ma 
Stevens-Johnson syndrome, which has had a 
mortality rate of 25 percent. The sulfona- 
mides had been in use for nearly 10 years. 

He has directed a warning against possible 
visual disturbances resulting from the use of 
oral contraceptive pills. 

He has exposed exaggerated and inaccurate 
advertising claims for peritrate, a painkilling 
drug used in the treatment of angina pec- 
toris, a heart ailment. 

And he has forbidden the further manu- 
facture of throat lozenges containing anti- 
biotics—a popular over-the-counter Item de- 
spite the fact that they are no better a 
remedy for a sore throat than a stick of 
licorice. 

Dr. Goddard’s biggest contribution is yet 
to come, however. He has undertaken the 
gigantic task of checking for both safety and 
efficacy the thousands of drugs marketed be- 
tween 1938 and 1962. 

There is little doubt that he will discover 
additional instances of failure to safeguard 
the public interest in manufacture, testing, 
promotion or prescription among the many 
powerful and exotic medications developed as 
a result of new breakthroughs in chemistry 
and pharmaceutics over the past quarter 
century. 

As he identifies and eliminates these dan- 
gerous abuses, he will add to the luster he 
has already acquired as an outstanding pub- 
lic servant. 


Verrazano Day 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, we honor 
a great Italian and a famous navigator 
and explorer when we observe Verrazano 
Day, a day that this year marks the 442d 
anniversary of the exploration of New 
York Harbor by the intrepid Giovanni da 
Verrazano. He sailed to an unknown 
part of North America over uncharted 
waters. The great bridge that now bears 
his name is an appropriate monument to 
the greatness of his achievement. 

On April 17, 1524, Verrazano, sailing 
for the King of France, entered what is 
now New York Harbor. Reporting to the 
King, he wrote: 

We found a very agreeable site located 
within two small prominent hills, between 
which flowed to the sea a very great river. 
He described how he had anchored his ship, 
the Dauphine, off the coast in a good shelter, 
since we did not wish to venture in without 
knowledge of the entrances. 


He had ordered a small boat launched 
from the Dauphine, and his party had 
proceeded through the Narrows, whose 
waters were found to be deep. Verra- 
zano’s report noted that through the Nar- 
rows “any laden ship might have passed.” 
It was discovered that the river “made a 
very beautiful lake with a circuit of about 
3 leagues.” The “lake” was, of course, 
Upper New York Bay, viewed for the first 
time by white men, men led by a coura- 
geous and able Italian sea captain, Gio- 
vanni da Verrazano, 

By honoring him on Verrazano Day, 
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we salute all of our friends who are 
Italian-Americans, for we recognize in 
this way how much their famous country- 
man Verrazano achieved, and how great 
a contribution to our way of life they 
themselves have made. 

The new Verrazano Bridge is a vital 
link in the chain of the Nation’s com- 
merce aiding and enhancing rapid 
transit and its existence has brought new 
industrial and commercial opportunities 
to the Borough of Brooklyn. 


California Home Building Industry Hurt 
by Recent FNMA Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
action by the Government in increas- 
ing FHA and VA interest rates which 
have been hoped to aid in new home con- 
struction was neutralized by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association (FNMA) 
action of raising the discount rate. In 
California this latter action dealt a severe 
blow to our construction industry, which 
is currently thirsting for new capital. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of the House of Representatives a recent 
article which appeared in Business Re- 
port concerning a statement by Mr. 
Lawrence Weinberg, a member of the 
California Commission on Housing and 
Urban Development: 

The Nation's homebuilding industry has 
been unfairly singled out to bear the brunt 
of our Government's drive to place a brake 
on the economy, and it is the California 
builder who is most severely penalized. 

This reaction was expressed by Lawrence 
Weinberg, president of Larwin Group Cos., 
leading southern California builder of FHA 
and VA financed homes. 

He was speaking in response to Monday's 
hike in the FHA and VA interest rate, the 
beneficial effect of which was immediately 
neutralized by the action of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association (FNMA) in 
raising the discount rate. 

“It is obvious,” Weinberg stated, “that 
these two moves combine with synergistic 
effect to make the financing of a new home 
purchase more difficult. They are a carefully 
conceived plan to effectively cut down on 
the number of new homes that can be built 
and sold by the Nation's homebuilding in- 
dustry this year.” 

SINGLED OUT 

“With all other major Industries, such as 
the Nation's automakers, pushing to achieve 
record sales, the homebuilding industry has 
been singled out to bear the major burden 
for placing a brake on the economy. This 
is grossly unfair—not just to our industry— 
but to the millions of Americans whose need 
for better housing may be far greater than 
their need for another new car.“ 

Weinberg pointed out that the homebulld- 
ing industry has been made the prime target 
of an ever-tightening money market. Last 
week the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion (FNMA), which is a joint Government 
and private finance agency for supporting 
the home mortgage market, placed a $15,000 
ceiling on the price it would pay for FHA 
and VA loans. 
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Then in response to yesterday’s move pick 
the FHA to somewhat loosen the flow of 
homebuilding money by raising the interest 
rate to 5.75 percent, FNMA countered with a 
2-point raise in the discount rate at which 
it would buy loans. This immediately neu- 
tralized the effect of the FHA move. 

HITS FINANCING 


In explaining how these two most recent 
moves by FNMA work a more severe hardship 
on California homebuilders than those in 
other areas of the Nation, Weinberg ex- 
plained that the effect of FNMA’s $15,000 
loan ceiling will be to inhibit the financing 
of homes costing more than this amount. 

“While it may be possible to build adequate 
housing in many areas of the country at 
prices below this FNMA-imposed $15,000 ceil- 
ing,” Weinberg stated, “it is virtually impos- 
sible to do so in those growing metropolitan 
areas such as southern California where 
higher land costs have brought the mini- 
mum price of a building lot to from $8,000 
to $10,000.” 

Weinberg believes that regardless of the 
need the administration may see to place a 
brake on the economy by tightening the sup- 
ply of money, it could and should be done on 
a more equitable basis that would not place 
the major share of the burden on the highly 
important homebuilding economy. 


Poverty and Local Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 24, 1966 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, the 
war on poverty forges ahead and while 
each step is sometimes slow and marked 
with criticism, a very clearly defined 
article giving deep insight to the attack 
against degradation and poor health 
conditions appeared in the Burlington 
Standard-Press, a fine newspaper in my 
district. 

The article is succinct in its analysis 
that we must continue our battle against 
poverty to keep good programs from fail- 
ure and preserving what already has 
been proven a success. 

Full credit is given, too, to Burling- 
ton’s Elmer Boll and Art Bauman, two 
longtime leaders in the field of coopera- 
tives for their contributions in traveling 
in stricken areas to help provide an 
answer to this serious problem. 

I submit the full text of the article: 

POVERTY AND LOCAL HELP 

This country’s poverty program has been 
criticized by many, and on some occasions 
we assume the accusations have been justi- 
fied. 

Some say the amount paid to administra- 
tors Is far too much. Others say there isn't 
any need for a poverty program in this day 
and age. There are some who say we don't 
have poverty problems in this great country 
of ours, 

Maybe poverty is only a word. Maybe 
some people are rich in health, rich in family 
love, rich in life, and only poor in financial 
status—thereby the richness of their life need 
not be weighed against the poorness of their 
pocketbook. 

For years we have said man should help 
himself get ahead—but, maybe we have been 
practically wrong. There may be some men 
who can't find the way to move ahead. Let's 
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look at the history of Mr. and Mrs. Joe West 
Peete, Route 3, Box 82, Covington, Tipton 
County, Tenn. 

They live on his mother’s family farm, just 
32 acres. A banker decided to foreclose and 
sell them out to a neighbor who wanted this 
tract of land. The FHA would do nothing 
about paying off their bank note. 

Now, the poverty program has set up a pro- 
gram to help this type of unfortunate farm- 
ers. They have found cooperatives forming 
in the South, and are giving loans to help set 
them up. Better Americans are being culti- 
vated. So, even if some waste does occur, 
Maybe enough good will come to make the 
overall program worthwhile. 

We understand that thousands and thou- 
sands of small farmers like the Peetes, all 
over the South, are ready to own and control 
their own cooperatives. 

We have found out more about the help 
that is being given to these people in the 
Near South and Deep South. 

Former board members, the manager and 
the current board of the Burlington Con- 
sumers Cooperative have been called on to 
help with advice and other aids in setting 
up new cooperatives in parts of the South. 

One very important program has been 
golng on for many months in a town near 
Memphis, Tenn., where whites and colored 
have primarily organized an oll cooperative. 

At first they met a considerable amount 
of resistance, but the Federal Government 
stepped in to aid and the poverty program 
went to work, 

Burlington's Elmer Boll and Art Bauman 
were summoned to the South to advise and 
give their opinions, rewarded by years of ex- 
perience, Both have been praised for their 
outstanding contributions to this cause. 

In talking to there men we find them aware 
of flaws in some Government p; but 
they also find the satisfaction that without 
them nothing would be done and the econ- 
omy would be impaired. 

Back in the 1800's did not our Government, 
with much attack from the so-called con- 
seryatives, establish a land-grant program 
that opened the West and established great 
midcontinent cities which led to the boom 
years that followed? 

This country must continue to help those 
who cannot help themselves and still nudge 
the lazy, so they do not become wards of the 
State thereby causing good programs to go 
bad and fail, 

We do not see poverty in Burlington, Wis. 
We do not see poverty in Walworth, Kenosha, 
Waukesha, Racine, or Milwaukee Counties, 
but, all we need do Js drive a few hundred 
miles to our south and we can point to fam- 
ily after family just surviving. Some are led 
by lazy no-good heads of households—others 
have never been given a chance at good edu- 
cation, proper health care, understanding 
and the road to wealth. If we can aid them— 
through our Government and self-help pro- 
grams—and bring them out of the trance 
they are in we will have better conditions 
there and a better chance of keeping what 
we have here. 

WEB. 


Vice President Humphrey Speaks to 
Cadets at U.S. Air Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 29, 1966 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
on Friday, April 15, I heard Vice Presi- 
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dent Hurent HUMPHREY give a challeng- 

ing speech to the cadets at the U.S. Air 

Force Academy, which is located in my 

congressional district. 

His speech dealt with the changing 
world of today, and of tomorrow, and is 
one that I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, AT THE Am Force ACADEMY, COLO- 
RADO SPRINGS, COLO., APRIL 15, 1966 
Although only the Atr. Force is represented 

here today, I must, in my position, attempt 

to avoid partiality. Im this regard, I am 
reminded of the remark of Gen. Marlin Craig, 

Army Chief of Staff in the 1930's to President 

Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

“Str, I don't mind when you speak of the 
Army as ‘them,’ but I find it disturbing that 
you always refer to the Navy as us.“ 

It was 70 years ago this May that Samuel 
Pierpont Langley, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institute launched his 16-foot, steam- 
powered model airplane off the Potomac 
River and flew a half a mile in the incredible 
time of 90 seconds. 

Langley's plane was a model. It did not 
carry a man. We had to wait until 1903 
and Kitty Hawk for that. 

But it all began. 7o years ago. 

Seventy years—in the larger scheme of his- 
tory—is not a very long time. 

But though those 70 years are but the 
average length of a full American life, they 
reach back into an incredible distant world— 
a world that has receded from us by a quan- 
tum of change that no other period in the 
vast sweep of human history can surpass. 

One measure of that change is flight itsclf. 

I flew here this morning from Washing- 
ton—nonstop—in 3 hours and 20 minutes. 

Had I made the flight from Washington to 
Colorado Springs in Langley’s plane, it would 
have required 127 days—and we would have 
had to make 2,987 fuel stops along the way. 

I think you will admit that even for a well- 
traveled Vice President that would have con- 
stituted the ultimate in whistle-stopping. 

The world of 1896—the world in which 
powered flight began—was not entirely a 
peaceful world, nor a completely comfortable 
one. There were crises, and there were con- 
frontations. 

But the problems of national security then 
were small compared to those today. 

You have lived most of your lives in a 
world in which national security was equated 
with the relationship between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

As recently as 244 years ago, the attention 
of the world focused on the direct nuclear 
confrontation between Washington and Mos- 
cow over Cuba. Only a few months earlier, 
American and Russian tanks had stood face- 
to-face in Berlin. 

Today the nuclear confrontation of the 
Superpowers has given way to less obvious, 
but not less im t, confrontations 
stretching from Vietnam to Santo Domingo, 
from Laos to the Congo. 

We have moved from a period of danger- 
ously-abnormal simplicity into a period of 
more-normal diversity. 

But the confllets we face—the challenges 
we confront—are no less important for our 
national security. 

The strong Western nations face “wars of 
national liberation,” international subver- 
sion, border conflicts, and internal rebellions 
without the unifying cement of fear which 
bound us into an effective cohesive alliance— 
from the days of the Greek-Turkish crisis of 
1947 to the missile crisis of October 1962, 

Since then we have witnessed conventional 
warfare in the Himalayan Mountains be- 
tween China and India. 

We have seen a surge of subversion in 
Latin America through guerrilla training 
and launching, sabotage and infiltration, 
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We have painfully observed the systematic 
campaign of terror and military aggression 
launched by Communist forces against the 
Government of South Vietnam. 

These situations are a peril to both the 
peace of the world and the security of un- 
stable nations. They carry with them the 
possibilities of great power intervention and 
of rapid escalation. : 

Our national security is no longer pri- 
marily a question of holding back Soviet- 
directed imperialism across national boun- 
Garies, 

It is a matter of meeting another—and 
still expansionist communism—in southeast 
Asia. 

It is, most Important of all, a matter of 
helping the small, weak nations of the world 
strengthen themselves—economically, politi- 
cally, socially—so that they can withstand a 
thousand varied assaults on their national 
integrities. 

It is a matter of helping these nations, in 
many cases, build stable and democratic in- 
stitutions from the ground up. 

It is a matter, too, of helping mobilize our 
Western partners to the effort. 

This is the world you will enter: A world 
in which duty“ may mean manning a 
Minuteman aite—or working in shirtsleeves 
with illiterate peasants in a country which 
came into being after you were born, 

You will be challenged not only by prob- 
lems of aerodynamics, but also by problems 
of containing and transforming the well- 
Springs of war itself into stable societies— 
Societies at once strong enough to defend 
themselves against outside aggression; and 
healthy enough to throw off the internal 
infection of insurgency. 

We can, I think, agree with Mao Tse-tung 
that the next great series of confilcts which 
threaten our national security are most likely 
to erupt across the arching span of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America—in the restless 
new world of developing nations. 

Not only in Vietnam, but in all the pre- 
dictable insurgeneles of the future, the Amer- 
ican military man must know how to inject 
the antibodies of social reconstruction into 
the diseased and Communist-infected blood- 
stream of a disabled nation. 

Tomorrow you will have to deal with an 
incredibly complex technology—a technology 
80 galloping that even now the new scientific 
information published worldwide each single 
day would be enough to fill 7 complete 24- 
Volume sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

You will have to be more than an expert 
technician. You will have to be not only a 
competent natural scientist, but a competent 
social scinetist as well. 

That is why, in leafing through our Acad- 
emy catalog, I am so encouraged to find not 
Only courses such as “Matrix Vector Analy- 
sis,” “Orthogonal Expansions and Analytic 
Probability," and Astrodynamics“; but 
courses as well in Western World Litera- 
ture,” Great Issues in American History,” 
“Economic Problems of Developing Areas,” 
“Political Parties and the Democratic Proo- 
ess,” “Labor-Management Relations,” and 
“Philosophical Analysis.” 

It is precisely this carefully balanced mix- 
ture of science and the arts, technology and 
the humanities that makes your curriculum 
so strong—and that is so well calculated tb 
Prepare you for the un-simple world ahead. 

I know there are some older officers— 
though only a minority—who believe that 
the younger officers of today should spend 
less time in the classroom, and more time 
in the cockpit. 

I don't doubt that you yourselves, on occa- 
sion, would trade the quiet grey of the study 
hall for a litle more of the wild blue yonder. 

But if you are really going to tame that 
Wild blue yonder—and today it is a lot more 
yonder than yesterday—you will need every 
ounce of academic excellence you can ao- 
quire. 
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It is not a case of classroom versus Cock- 
pit It is much more a case of excellence 
versus mediocrity. 

So I urge you to take every possible advan- 
tage of the magnificent opportunities that lie 
ahead for you in an Air Force career. 

Some 85 percent of those who have grad- 
uated from this Academy have elected to re- 
main in that career. 

It is a career that will help preserve—and 
help build—in the broadest sense our na- 
tional security, and the security of freedom 
in a volatile world. 

I wish you well in it. 


Hilton Head Island: Isle of Tranquillity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, when the doldrums of the sum- 
mer creep upon us, I know of but one 
good cure—a trip to one of South Caro- 
lina’s delightful sea islands. 

One of the most beautiful and un- 
spoiled islands along my coast is Hilton 
Head Island, now being developed as 
a summer and year-round resort. 

Even the most fatigued Member of the 
Congress would be rejuvenated after a 
few days at this lush, semitropical is- 
land. 

In a recent newspaper article, the Hon- 
orable David Pearson authored’an elo- 
quent description of how relaxing life can 
be in the low country of the Palmetto 
State. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

VENTURING BEYOND THE NEON TO TRANQUIL 
HILTON Heap 
(By David Pearson) 

HıLTON Heap Is.anp, S. C. In these days of 
concrete countryside and neon-lit motels it Is 
a refreshing but rare occurrence to find a re- 
sort that refuses to improve on the endow- 
ments nature provided. 

Developers of South Carolina's 30,000-acre 
Hilton Head Island, however, rely heavily on 
the spirit of Julian Huxley, Rachael Carson, 
and Frank Lloyd Wright, and treat the bull- 
dozer as gingerly as if it were a nuclear 
cannon. 

Hilton Head is located offshore in the 
Carolina subtropics, about half-way between 
Charleston and Savannah. Like its sister 
sea islands, it blooms with a rich growth of 
pine, palms and magnolia, is steeped in his- 
tory and teems with wildlife. Many of to- 
day's coastal resorts were similarly endowed 
a few years ago, but have since been con- 
quered by rows of flashy motels, blinking 
neon and ski-ball stands. 

In stark contrast, the architecture at the 
William Hilton Inn, an oceanfront hostelry 
named for the island’s discoverer, blends 
bleached redwood, old Savannah gray brick 
and glass to achieve maximum view and 
breeze without clashing with the surround- 
ing trees, foliage, and dunes, This same con- 
cern is carried throughout the entire 
development. 

In building their championship golf 
course, developers of Sea Pines Plantation 
(6,000 acres on the toe of the boot-shaped 
island) drained low-lying marshes to create 
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fairways, homesites, and lagoons. They made 
the fairways with the fill they dug from the 
lagoons, cutting scarely any trees to build 
the 7,000-yard course.“ 

One elevated green was changed when it 
became apparent that the location originally 
planned would mean the loss of a huge, 150- 
year-old magnolia. The green was moved 
and golfers now admire the magnificent old 
tree as they make thelr approach shots, 
Such plans made construction and land cost 
more than $1 million, and it shows. 

The course probably has more natural 
hazards than any other in America, chiefly 
because of the wildlife protection program. 
Visitors driving along the course run across 
such signs as “Careful of deer crossing” and 
“Do not molest the alligators.” 

The deer can be seen grazing on tho fair- 
Ways early in the morning and again about 
dusk; the alligators mostly sleep on the 
banks of the lagoons and slither into the 
water if a golfer comes near to get his ball. 

A second championship course is now un- 
der construction at Sea Pines, and a third, 
the new Port Royal layout on the island's 
north end, was built by noted’ architect 
George Cobb last year. 

Possum, raccoons, wild turkey, and even 
wild boar roam the 2-square-mile wildlife 
refuge in the center of the resort colony. 
There are snowy egrets, herons, hawks—al- 
together, more than 155 species of birds. An 
active Audubon chapter among the local 
population takes visitors on field trips the 
year round, including some of the most fas- 
cinating egret and heron rookeries in the low 
country. 

Although hunting is not permitted in the 
wildlife refuge, vacationers can get their bag 
of quail, turkey, and dove at the Honey Horn 
Plantation shooting preserve on the island’s 
north end. Shooting in both open fields 
bordered by hedgerows and in wooded areas 
is offered, with an average cost of $25 per 
hunter for about a day's sport. Hunters are 
carried about by horse-drawn buckboard. 

The mild winter season brings in big bass 
along with mackerel and speckled trout to 
the sheltered creeks and coves that cut into 
the island's west side. As the tide goes out, 
miles of fresh oysters are uncovered, and 
vacationing families are encouraged to put 
on their old sneakers and pick up as many 
as they can eat. Shrimp and crab are found 
in abundance, making their appearance in 
March. 


Tennis, sailing, horseback riding, and surf 
casting are year-round sports on Hilton 
Head. Beachcombing and cruising through 
the eerily beautiful low country islands are 
favorite pastimes. At night, the same boat 
takes guests to Savannah for an evening in 
one of the waterfront cafes. 

“The island has a great appeal for history 
buffs,” says 35-year-old Charles Fraser, crea- 
tor of Sea Pines Plantation and the island's 
entrepreneur. “And some get interested for 
the first time after coming here. When you 
walk along Callbogue Bay (a beach on the 
island's west side) and discover a piece of 
Indian pottery 500 or 600 years old, its hard 
to keep from getting excited about history.” 

Hilton Head also has two huge doughnut- 
shaped Indian shell rings which Smithsonian 
carbon 14 tests show to be 2,000 years old. 

There are large shallow wells dug by Span- 
ish privateers in the 16th century, as well as 
miles of Civil War earth forts—built by Un- 
ion soldiers after the island was captured 
from the Confederacy in 1861. Of more re- 
cent vintage is an 1898 steam cannon, one of 
the few ever built, which fired dynamite 
charges propelled by a head of steam. 

There hardy old relics submit year-round 
to be climbed on by legions of children, 
whom Fraser says, are “the biggest history 
buffs of all.” 

Such are the attractions of this isle of 
tranquility. . 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1966 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I think 
my colleagues will be interested in what 
the Christian Science Monitor thinks of 
America’s billion-dollar emergency food 
aid program to India. 

The paper calls it a gigantic but seem- 
ingly necessary step, and it adds: 

We hope that the other more fortunate, 
have-plenty nations around the globe will 
take up the President's bid to also dig into 
their wealth and surplus and match Amer- 
ica’s action. 


I would like my colleagues to have the 
opportunity to see these comments and I 
include this fine editorial in the RECORD: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 2, 

1966] 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY 


America is moving massively against one of 
mankind's oldest and cruelest foes—hunger. 
President Johnson's proposal that the United 
States extend a billion dollars“ worth of 
emergency aid to India during the current 
year is a gigantic but seemingly necessary 
step in that land’s present dire state. We 
hope that the other fortunate, have-plenty 
nations around the globe will take up the 
President’s bid to also dig into their wealth 
and surplus and match America’s action. 

Although technically these shipments will 
not be a gift from America, practically this 
will be the case. India will pay for them in 
rupees. But, since the United States already 
has what is apparently an unusuable rupee 
surplus, much of this rupee fund will be 
used to finance further and other types of 
on-the-spot American aid to India. 

Although the administration believes that 
it already has standby authority to extend 
this aid to India, it is seeking congressional 
endorsement. This is right and wise. A 
billion dollars“ worth of extra ald (other 
aid to India programs already in the works 
will come to an additional half billion dol- 
lars or so) clearly calls for congressional 
understanding and goodwill. 

The very size and importance of this Amer- 
ican gesture (Canada has also announced 
that it is sending 1 million tons of relief 
grain) underlines many major issues. The 
first is the need to speed up world efforts to 
help India solve its own food problem 
through more efficient farming, greater pro- 
duction of fertilizer, population limitation 
and the increase in other products which can 
be exchanged for food. 

India's terrible crisis is also a warning 
to the surplus-food-producing nations that 
even their present tremendous output may 
not meet the world’s needs only a few years 
hence. 

Again, the decisiveness of the American 
action stresses, as few other acts could, the 
oneness of today’s world. Asian famine was 
once sighed over and then forgotten. Today 
it calls forth immediate and all-out action. 
This bespeaks not only a sharper conscience 
but a shrewder political realization that all 
men's fortunes are now inextricably inter- 
woven. Despite setbacks and 
the world is a better, kindlier, hopefuller, 
and more Christian place because of such 
acts as this. 
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Reapportionment and the Connecticut 
Town Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the current discussion of 
reapportionment and the Supreme Court 
decision on the one-man, one-vote prin- 
ciple, I wish to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues a very interesting ap- 
proach to the problem as seen by one 
who is very well acquainted with the 
town meeting system used in Connec- 
ticut. I believe this approach deserves 
serious consideration. 

Mr. Alfred M. Bingham, a practicing 
attorney from Norwich, Conn., in my dis- 
trict and a good friend of mine, wrote a 
thought-provoking article on the subject. 
Entitled “The Town Meeting in Reflec- 
tion,” his article was published in the 
April 1966 issue of ADA World magazine. 

The town meeting in Connecticut is 
generally recognized as the forerunner 
of our basic concept of democracy. 
While I do not wish to associate myself 
completely with the views expressed by 
the author, I do believe that he raises 
a most interesting point in explaining 
why strict reapportionment should not 
necessarily be followed in all cases. 

Mr. Bingham is the son of former U.S. 
Senator Hiram Bingham, of Connecticut, 
and a brother of Congressman JONATHAN 
B. BINGHAM, of New York. He has held 
several administrative offices in Con- 
necticut and also served as a member of 
the State senate. Alfred Bingham is 
presently chairman of the Thomas Val- 
ley Council for Community Action, the 
antipoverty organization of southeastern 
Connecticut, He is the author of several 
books, including “The United States of 
Europe” and “The Techniques of De- 
mocracy.” 

I am pleased to insert his article in the 
Record and commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

THE TOWN MEETING IN REFLECTION 
(By Alfred M. Bingham) 

The ADA made the defeat of the Dirksen 

amendment a major goal for 1965. Senator 


Constitution. The Supreme Court had ruled 
that both houses of a State legislature must 
be apportioned as to provide equal popula- 
proposed amendment 


forces in an attack on the Court. 
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myself a Uberal, and have been a regular 
supporter of the ADA. But I think the 
Supreme Court weakened rather than 
strengthened democracy by its decision. If 
there were no better way than Senator DIRE- 
sEN’s to change that decision, and preserve 
the Federal concept of representation of local 
units of government, I would have to support 
him. Fortunately there is a better way. 

Both the good and the bad features of local 
unit representation can be seen most clearly 
in my own State, Connecticut. Its ancient 
system of representation by towns had led to 
gross malepportionment; the town of Union, 
population 400, had the same representation 
in the lower house as Hartford, population 
160,000. Vermont and New Hampshire pre- 
sented even more extreme. examples. Yet 
these have been reasonably well-governed 
and progressive State. By contrast, Massa- 
chusetts, which formed its system a century 
ago, and has been rated first among all the 
States in terms of equality of representation, 
has become a byword of political corruption. 
Its legislators are responsible to no organized 
constituents, only to political machines and 
pressure groups. 

Clearly, equal population districts have lit- 
tle to do with good government. They may 
have little to do with true representation of 
the people. 

Under Court order, and reluctantly, Con- 
necticut has reformed its rotten borough 
system. A new constitution was unen- 
thusiastically ratified on December 14. It is 
significant that liberals as well as conserva- 
tives, in both parties, agreed to leave the 
door open for a return to a little federal sys- 
tem, in case the Dirksen amendment were 
approved, or the Court reversed itself. This 
is not an expression of either racism or reac- 
tion, nor merely a sop to the rural interest in 
the small towns. It demonstrates, I believe, 
an almost instinctive loyalty to a basic prin- 
ciple of American democracy which the 
liberal movement has forgotten. 

The courts seem not to have had it brought 
to their attention. Only Justice Stewart, in 
his great dissent in the apportionment cases, 
challenged the political philosophy behind 
the Court’s emphasis on mere arithmetic. 
The rule tends to make legislators represent 
“faceless numbers,” he charged, and went on 
to say that it “stifles values of local in- 
dividuality and initiative vital to the char- 
acter of the Federal Union, which it was 
the genius of our Constitution to create.” 

It is curious that Americans abroad are 
better able than our domestic liberals to 
see that the vitality of democracy springs 
from local self-government. In the develop- 
ing countries of Asia, Africa, and South 
America our foreign aid administrators and 
Peace Corps volunteers are not concerned 
with promoting “equal representation for 
equal numbers” in ideal parliamentary in- 
stitutions. In country after country they 
are promoting community development based 
on self-help in self-governing villages. And 
they have been learning that the only valid 
representative democracy is based on the 
election of village councils, and the elec- 
tion of village representatives to the next 
higher level of government. They have been 
learning what de Tocqueville learned in pre- 
industrial New England. 

Certainly we cannot go back to village life. 
Yet even in our urban civilization, democracy 
will still have to be as an art. If 
it ls to remain a habit it must be learned in 
small groups. Basically democracy is par- 
‘ticipation in self-government, in all the 
varied groups that make up our society. As 
the groups increase in size only the Federal 
principle—representation of the smaller unit 
in the larger—can assure democratic par- 
ticipation. 
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The American Federal Union is widely ad- 
mired. Even if the States’ rights issue has 
been sadly abused by interests having little 
concern with democracy, the system by which 
the States share sovereignty with the Na- 
tional Government has made our democracy 
more stable over the years than that of any 
other country. When Alaska was admitted 
as a State, the people of New York did not 
teel their votes were debased, in the language 
of the Supreme Court, because it took 80 
times as many votes to elect their Senators 
as the Senators from Alaska, The Supreme 
Court disposed of the Federal analogy with 
a few legalisms about sovereignty. But the 
fact is that most of our States have been 
bullt on that analogy, and have to some 
degree been Federal unions of counties or 
towns, And hundreds if not thousands of 
lesser governmental bodies have given rep- 
resentation to smaller units. The courts 
have already begun the ruthless application 
of the one-man, one-vote rule to county 
boards of supervisors. Will our whole plural- 
istic federalism be sacrificed to the rule of 
faceless numbers? 

Reapportionment has been seen as a res- 
cue of the cities from rural dominance. Ac- 
tually it is the suburbs, not the cities, that 
have been most underrepresented. Giving 
cities and suburbs their due weight will not 
meet the pressing need far metropolitan 
regional government. Equal representation 
is not going to give our vast and rootless 
urban populations either the feeling or the 
reality of democratic participation. Only a 
new kind of community development, al- 
ready emerging, based on a pyramiding of 
self-governing neighborhoods and local 
groupings in a multiple-Federal system, can 
preserve the habit of democracy in megalop- 
olis. 

Equal representation is a valid principle 
in a democracy, -But not the only one. The 
representation of smaller political units in 
& Federal heirarchy is another. The Supreme 
Court emphasized the first, Senator DIRKSEN 
the second. But a choice between them is 
not necessary. Weighted voting, in a State 
legislature or any other representative body, 
can combine the two. It is simply a way of 
equalizing the voting strength of representa- 
tives whose constituencies are political units 
of varying size. 

Connecticut almost adopted a weighted 
vote system. New Mexico actually did 80. 
though a local court held up implementation. 
The idea has been discussed in California 
and Florida and other States wrestling with 
reapportionment. Only one Federal court 
has ruled on it; a New York proposal for 
fractional representation of less populous 
counties was rejected by a district court 
for lack of a democratic rationale. It is 
to be hoped that the issue will go higher 
and that the Supreme Court will be moved, 
not only by the dangers inherent in Senator 
Dirgsen’s proposal, but by a better appre- 
ciation of the realities of representative 
vera The liberal movement could 

lp. 


At His Best 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or” 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times, in noting the tremen- 
dous reception given President Johnson 
in Mexico City, remarks that he “went 
further than ever before in emphasizing 
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the importance of carrying out social as 
well as economic reforms in the Alliance 
for Progress.“ 

It adds that as an indication of his 
determination to speed progress on sev- 
eral fronts, the President expressed his 
willingness to hold a summit meeting 
with Latin-American leaders later in the 
year. 

This editorial is typical of many which 
have praised the good results of the trip 
to Mexico, and with this in mind I would 
like to suggest that the article in its 
entirety be made a part of the RECORD: 
[From the New York Times, Apr. 18, 1966] 

PLEDGE ON THE ALLIANCE 


President Johnson's quick trip to Mexiog, 
his first outside the country since taking 
office, turned out to be a great sucess. He 
was accorded an affectionate and gracious 
welcome by Latin America's most prosperous 
nation. His visit came at a time when there 
are no serious disputes between Mexico and 
the United States and the issues that might 
have strained relatlons—Washington's un- 
easiness over Mexico’s diplomatic ties to 
Cuba and Mexico's dissatisfaction with Wash- 
ington’s intervention in the Dominican Re- 
public—were submerged in a genuine display 
of neighborly good feeling, 

Mr. Johnson was at his maganimous best 
in responding to this reception. He went 
further than ever before in emphasizing the 
importance of carrying out social as well as 
economic reforms in the Alliance for 
Progress He supported Latin-American 
aspirations for a common market and stressed 
the need for accelerating land reform, which 
has been one of the lagging programs in the 
Alliance. As an indication of his determina- 
tion to speed progress on all these fronts, 
he expressed his willingness to hold a summit 
meeting with Latin-American leaders later 
in the year. 

Mexico and other countries in Latin Amer- 
ica have sometimes questioned the depth of 
the Johnson administration's support for the 
Alliance, The President's spirited reaffirma- 
tion of the ideals that gave birth to it 5 years 
ago will help to allay these doubts. Cer- 
tainly, he struck a responsive chord in Indi- 
cating his impatience—and desire—for an 
improved performance. Latin Americans 
will take him at his word and judge Mr. 
Johnson and his administration “not only 
by the nobility of our sentiments or the 
poetry of our words, but * * by the action 
that we take to bring these sentiments to 
life.” 


The Sales Participation Act of 1966 
SPEECH ; 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 20, 1966 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the leg- 
islation now advocated by the White 
House, to facilitate the pooling of direct 
Government loans, made under a variety 
of programs previously authorized by 
Congress, has interesting antecedents. 

Twelve years ago, Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called in his budget 
message for action designed to encour- 
age the substitution of private financing 
for Federal outlays in our housing pro- 
grams which have contributed so much 
o Ped growth and well-being of the 

ation. 
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Eleven years ago, President Eisen- 
hower again espoused the gradual sub- 
stitution of private capital for the Gov- 
ernment investment in housing pro- 
grams. 

And this was done. 

The Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation—known to many as Fannie 
Mae—has over the past decade or more 
acquired vast experience in pooling Gov- 
ernment loans, with these loans being 
channeled from the public financing sec- 
tor to the private credit market through 
the type of participation pools that are 
now proposed by the administration for 
oher Government credit programs as 
weil. 

There is little logic, Mr. Speaker, in 
the Federal Government going on and 
on to build up its portfolio of direct loan 
paper. 

There is, however, & great deal of logic 
in making use of the experience already 
built up in the pooling of loans, for sale 
in the private credit market—to banks, 
insurance companies, pension plans, and, 
if it can be done without too great an 
administrative cost, to individual private 
investors as well. 

This measure—labeled the “Participa- 
tion Sales Act of 1966”—is good legisla- 
tion; it is evolutionary legislation, broad- 
ening, and improving on what has gone 
before. I am confident the House Bank- 
ing Committee will see great merit in 
this legislation. I hope it will pass. 


A Terrible Beauty Was Born in Ireland 
50 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I can 
make no claim to Irish blood. I am, 
however, descended of a people who for 
centuries have fought political and reli- 
gious tyranny and who have never lost 
their devotion to freedom. Therefore, I 
join today with my colleagues and fellow 
Americans who are of Irish descent to 
hail this landmark in man’s struggle to 
be free. 

Let us remember that that revolt, 
crushed so easily 50 years ago, not only 
lead ultimately to Irish independence, it 
also pointed the way to similar anticolo- 
nial insurrections in one-third of the 
modern world. Since that fateful April 
morning some 60 countries have risen to 
demand their freedom. Seldom has 
such a rash act, undertaken by a hand- 
ful, told so much about what was going 
to happen in so many countries in the 
world. 

Today we honor those men and women 
for bringing about the realization of the 
dream of freedom that had possessed the 
soul of Ireland for hundreds of years. 

Today Ireland stands in the front rank 
of the United Nations. As a small na- 
tion, possessed of little military might, 
she uses her brains and her moral stam- 
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ina to guide stronger nations. Her sol- 
diers have died in the Congo and in Cy- 
prus to uphold the principles of inter- 
national law. 

Perhaps the greatest gift of the Irish 
is their mastery of the English language. 
Their great history is set apart because 
they can write it so well. The Easter 
rising in 1916 was no exception. Its poet 
was W. B. Yeats, who said of that fate- 
ful day: 

Now and In time to be 
Wherever green is worn, 


changed, changed utterly 
A terrible beauty is born. 


In connection with this celebration I 
wish to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House the splendid ar- 
ticle by Evening Star Columnist Mary 
McGrory: 

Tue Poers’ REVOLUTION: A MEMORY or 

Eastrr 1916 


(By Mary McGrory) 

In Dublin today, they are beginning to 
celebrate that unique and glorious flasco, the 
Easter rising of 1916. 

The event has been so stirringly com- 
memorated in story, song, and drama that 
some people aré unaware that it was only 
a moral victory. After 6 days of doomed 
defiance the rebels surrendered and were led 
away from their principal strongpoint, the 
general post office amid the taunts and Jeers 
of their own people. 

“If you had only come out with knives 
and forks,” said Eamon DeValera in bitter 
reproach to the Dubliners who looked on as 
he was marched away to prison by his British 
captors. 

Since that April morning 50 years ago 
revolutions have become routine. Some 60 
countries have risen up to demand their 
freedom. None of them approach the Irish 
rising in drama or fame. What eet it apart 
was the incomparable language in which it 
was recorded. 

Ars! CONTRISUTION 


It was the only revolution in history which 
‘was fomented and fought by poets. It was 
the luck of the Irish to produce for this su- 
preme moment William Butler Yeats, who is 
widely regarded as the finest poet of the 20th 
century. His utterance alone would have 
guaranteed that the men who died for Ire- 
land after Easter week would be immortal 
wherever English is understood. 

Yeats was the finest, but by no means the 
only, poet who figured in the seditious busi- 
ness. At no point was anyone at a loss for 
right word, The Irish are an articulate peo- 
ple—they have never suffered stoically—and 
nobody failed during the 6 days of what one 
participant called “the mad challenge.“ 

- THE PROCLAMATION 

From tha first moment to the last, the 
principals spoke their lines with unfaltering 
felicity. 

The proclamation issue at the post office 
by Padraic Pearse, the rebel commander in 
chief, set the high literary tone: 

“Irishmen and Irishwomen: In the name 
of God and of the dead generations from 
which she receives her old tradition of na- 
tionhood, dreland, through us, summons her 
children to her flag and strikes for her 
freedom.” 

Pearse, a child of the Celtic literary re- 
vival which led directly to the protest in 
arms, was typical of the implausible lead- 
ership. The least desperate of men, he was 
a mild-mannered, pious schoolteacher, de- 
voted to his mother and the study of the 
Irish language. 

The others were not perhaps the near-saint 
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and scholar he was but they, too, had their 
minds full of Gaelic fairytales and folklore 
and memories of Ireland's past wrongs and 
glories. 

To them, Ireland was the “Cathleen Ni 
Houlihan” of Yeats play, His fabled love, 
Maud Gonne, played Cathleen, the symbol 
of Ireland at the Abbey Theater in 1911. 

Yeats later mused: 


“Did that play of mine send out 
Certain men the English shot?” 


HE DIED NOELY 


Padriac Pearse never doubted he would 
die for Ireland. When the time came, he 
died nobly, as they all did. The night before 
he faced an English firing squad he 
wrote—at her request—a poem for his 
mother to express her own feelings; 


“I do not grudge them: Lord, I do not grudgo 
My two strong sons that I have seen go out 
To break their strength and die, they and 

afew 
In bloody protest for a glorious thing.” 


Two others of the seven signers of the 
Proclamation were also poets, Thomas Mac- 
Donagh, like Pearse, wrote his own epitaph, 
a task any Irishman hates to leave to anyone 
else, and also made a stirring speech to the 
court-martial which condemned him. 

“It would be not unscemly for me to go to 
my doom without trying to express, however 
inadequately, my sense of the high honor I 
enjoy in being of those predestined in this 
generation to dle for the cause of Irish free- 
dom.” 

The third, Joseph Mary Plunkett, is in 
every anthology. He also wrote a poetic epi- 
taph which showed a perfect awareness of 
what he and the others were doing and the 
necessity and meaning of their deaths: 


“There is nothing but our own blood 
Can make a right rose-tree.” 


lupkett, a delicate aristrocrat, figures in 
one of the most poignant episodes of Easter 
week. An hour before his execution he was 
married in his cell under Britizh bayonets to 
beautiful Grace Gifford. 

Even she did not fail in high emotional 
expression. According to Max Caulfield, au- 
thor of “The Easter Rebellion,” one of the 
best of countless chronicles, she told the 
jeweler from whom she bought the wedding 
ring: “Oh, I can tell you how I love him and 
he loves me. We belong to each other. And 
even H we are to be together for only a single 
hour, I mean to marry him, in spite of every- 
thing, in order to bear his name through 
Ute.“ 

WORDS OF FORGIVENESS 

James Connolly, the trade unionist and old 
Sinn Feiner, was shot on his stretcher. His 
last words were of forgiveness for his execu- 
tloners. 

They were authentic heroes. Their deaths 
wakened Ireland. They were fittingly 
honored by Yeats in the supreme expression 
of Raster 1916”: 


“We know their dream: enough 
To know they dreamed and are dead; 
And what if excess of love 
Bewildered them till they died: 
I write it out in a verse— 
MacDonegh and MacBride and Connolly and 

Pearse 

Now and In time to be 
Wherever green is worn, 
Are changed, changed utterly 
A terrible beauty is born.” 


The “terrible beauty” flowered in a public 
fury and a general rising in all the counties. 
Ireland's freedom was proclaimed in 1921. 
Everyone, as it turned out, was right about 
Easter week. It was the end of the beginning 
of the centuries-old struggle for Irish inde- 
pendence. 


April 21, 1966 
Griffin and His Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
some political pundits have intimated 
that members of labor unions are a breed 
apart and without minds of their own. 

They state that union members will— 
like sheep—follow their leaders in any 
political decision or in backing any 
candidate. 

For this reason, some have stated that 
labor will not support our colleague from 
Michigan, Hon. Roser? GRIFFIN, in his 
bid for Senator. 

One of the newspaper writers who gives 
union members credit for having minds 
of their own is Judd Arnett of the Detroit 
Free Press. 

In a recent article, Mr. Arnett points 
out why sponsorship of the Landrum- 
Griffin Labor Reform Act should work 
to the benefit of Mr. GRIFFIN, rather than 
against him, because the labor reform 
law has worked very successfully in pro- 
tecting the rights of the workingman 
and in seeing to it that his union dues 
are not stolen cr swindled. The union 
member owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
GRIFFIN because the law he sponsored 
poon the union member first and forc- 
most. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, Mr. 
Arnett's article follows: 

GRIFFIN AND His Acr 
(By Judd Arnett) 

It is the general supposition that the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, which has been with 
us since 1959, is a millstone around the 
neck of ROBERT Gnirrtn, of Traverse City, 
who coauthored it. 

Mr, GRIFFIN, a five-term Representative 
who has decided to seek the Republican 
senatorial nomination this time around, has 
already been tarred with the anttlabor“ 
brush by Soapy Williams. Mr. Williams did 
not carry his indictment to the point of de- 
tails, but you can bet he had Landrum- 
Griffin in mind. And this drum will prob- 
ably be beaten with reckless abandon during 
the months to come. 

Yet, the truth is that Landrum-Grifin, 
when properly understood, has won con- 
siderable acceptance among those friendly to 
labor. When he was Secretary of Labor, 
for example, Arthur Goldberg said of the act; 
“I think (it) bas had a great prophylactic 
impact. The fact that it is on the books has 
made people more careful, both in handling 
union funds and in running elections.” 

As noted, the act was signed into law by 
President Eisenhower in 1959 and the final 
version was supported in Congress by both 
the late John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. 
Johnson. The Senate vote on passage was 
95 to 2, while House approval wos 352 to 52. 

Landrum-Griffin guarantees fair and hon- 
est union elections (secret ballots, the op- 
portunity to nominate candidates).and upon 
its adoption the constitutions of three- 
fourths of the national unions had to be 
changed to meet requirements. 

The act also guarantees the right of free 
speech and assembly, freedom of union mem- 
bers from force and violence, the right to sue 
to protect union funds, the right to infor- 
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mation in union reports, and embezzlement 
of union funds is made a Federal crime, 

As a result of Landrum-Griffin, James B. 
Carey was forced out as president of the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers after it was discovered that 
the victory he had claimed in an election 
had actually been a rather lopsided 78,475 
to 55,159 defeat. 

Since 1959, the Labor Department had con- 
ducted 20,109 investigations under the pro- 
visions of Landrum-Griffin, with 1,305 sub- 
penas issued. It should be noted, however, 
that relatively few union officers have re- 
fused to cooperate in the enforcement of the 
act, which is the only major Federal law 
aimed directly at protection of the rights 
of members of labor organizations in their 
relationships with their unions. 

In a nutshell, Landrum-Griffin is the 
watchdog of the labor movement, and the 
McClellan racket committee investigations of 
the late 1950's demonstrated that such a pro- 
tective device was needed, No honest labor 
leader has been harmed by it, whereas a 
number inclined toward larceny have ended 
up in the clink. 

Nonetheless, Landrum-Grimn has been 
considered a political deficit for ROBERT 
GRIFFIN, perhaps much as Taft-Hartley was 
once thought to be an albatross around the 
neck of the late Robert A. Taft. 

It is said that Mr. GRIFFIN will have to 
educate labor in this campaign if he hopes to 
get any of their votes, a task he seems willing 
to assume. This promises to be an interesting 
election, to say the least. 


Hawaii Soldiers Active at Battlefront 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. . Speaker, 
Hawalli, like the rest of the Nation, waits 
each day for news from the battlefront 
in Vietnam. And this vigil for news has 
become especially trying ever since Ha- 
wali's “cacti” division from Schofield 
Barracks, on the Island of Oahu, left 
for Vietnam. Known for this eagerness 
to engage the enemy, men from the 25th 
Infantry Division have been actively 
seeking and combating the enemy. 

A personification of the 25th Division’s 
eagerness for combat was 2d Lt. Richard 
Rand. Although he was assigned to a 
safe job with battalion headquarters, 
Lieutenant Rand was not happy. He 
wanted combat experience. So on last 
April 1, he asked to go along with B Com- 
Pany in pursuing the North Vietnamese 
forces near the Cambodian border. Bravo 
Company met the well-dug-in enemy at 
the Cambodian border, and in the en- 
suing battle Lieutenant Rand reportedly 
was the first American killed. 

In the fierce engagement B Company 
found itself in the enemy’s well-planned 
kill zone at the Cambodian border. Led 
by Capt. Dick Barry and Hawaii soldiers 
S. Sgt. Koolau Wilhelm, Sgt. Hiroshi 
Hino, and Sgt. George Paia, Bravo Com- 
pany managed to get out with a mini- 
mum of casualties. r 

A moving narration of the bitter bat- 

_-tle is told by Bob Jones, a reporter for 
the Honolulu Advertiser, who himself was 
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a casualty in an earlier battle and who 
will probably emerge as the Ernie Pyle 
of the southeast Asian conflict. 

I submit for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the article by Reporter 
Bob Jones which appeared in the April 
9, 1966, issue of the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser: 

SOLDIER'S Request FoR COMBAT Was THE 
Last HELL. EVER MAKE 
(By Bob Jones) 

Duc Co, VieTnam.—2d Lt. Richard Rand 
had only been in the Army since last 
September and he had never heard a bullet 
fired in anger. 

He had a good, safe job back at the head- 
quarters of the Ist Battalion of the 14th 
Infantry. He dutifully wrote to his wife 
who was expecting a baby back at Schofield 
Barracks. 

He wasn't happy. He had no combat ex- 
perience and he wanted some. He even 
hope to get transferred to the job as platoon 
leader in the battalion’s B company. 

On April 1 B Company was moving out of 
a new landing zone where the helicopters 
had dropped them that morning. The men 
were pushing toward Cambodia. 

Rand asked to go along, and they said 

OK. 
As it happened, Capt. Dick Barry’s Bravo 
Company got in one of the sharpest fights 
of its short war tour here and ran into a 
North Vietnamese Army unit that pinned 
the U.S. troops down from the Cambodian 
side of the border. 

What first looked like a single sniper, or 
maybe two, turned out to be well-bunkered 
NVA positions and troops armed with auto- 
matic weapons. 

Dick Rand died early in the fighting, cut 
down by a machinegun as he crossed a log 
over a gulch right on the border. 

Two platoons from Bravo Company began 
to move up to try and flank the Cambodian 
bunkers. S. Sgt. Koolau Wilhelm (of 1916 
Kaloo Drive, Honolulu) led the squad on 
the left. Platoon Sgt. Hiroshi Hino of 67617 
Kahul Street, Waialua) came up with the 
first squad to the right. 

“We were moving on an azimuth of 300 
degrees (north-northwest) to try and get 
in there to help the others,” Hino said. “At 
first we thought it would be easy going, but 
then we found that it took us 20 minutes to 
move 25 yards in the underbrush.” 

Up shead, the dug-in NVA troops con- 
trolled the terrain the Golden Dragons had 
to cross and were pouring deadly accurate 
fire through the cleared areas. 

Sgt. George Paia (of Papakolea) was acting 
as point man for the first squad, trying to 
trace the source of the enemy fire. Out in 


he was done for,” Cruces said, 
k a bandage around his throat any- 
hel 


Medic Danny Limer crawled up to 
but the enemy fire was too heavy to do much 
doctoring out there on the feld. A slug 
caught Limer, who screamed out: “April fool, 
you got me with the purple shaft.” 

Then while squad leader Wilhelm and his 
men laid down a covering field of fire, both 
Paia and Limer were dragged back. 

Pfc. Allen Nohara of Honolulu fired an 


hands came up from one of the many spider 
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holes and dragged the dead man undere 
ground, 

“Those sons of guns are good shots,” Wil- 
helm said. “You stick your head up and 
they've got you.” 

From behind a tree, Pfc. Troy Dougherty 
intentionally tried to draw fire by waving 
his hands. He hoped to pinpoint the bun- 
ker for the fire teams. He immediately was 
shot in the wrist. 

Then the men started holding their hel- 
mets up on sticks to draw fire. The North 
Vietnamese riflemen filled the steel pots full 
of holes. 

It wasn't until evening, when artillery, 
mortars and A-1 Air Force dive bombers hit 
the positions that Bravo was able 
jeksa Company 

Despite the enemy’s well-planned kill 
zone, Bravo had suffered only one mian dead, 
and that was Rand. Paia was heli-lifted to 
a Nha Trang hospital in serious condition. 

It was the first time a Schofield Barracks 
unit had pushed into Cambodia under a 
U.S. policy which authorizes field com- 
manders to give fresh pursuit to the enemy 
when fired on from across the border. 

On April 2, B Battery of the 2d Battalion, 
9th Artillery, shelled 1,000 yards into Cam- 
bodia in response to fire from there which 
hit an Air Force reconnaissance plane. The 
pilot was not injured, but the round broke 
his seat belt and shot off the hammer on his 
holstered pistol. 

It was a harsh introduction to the war in 
the always-hot Ia Drang valley area where 
last fall the ist Cavalry Division tangled 
with the North Vietnamese and lost 200 men 
while killing more than 1,500. 

When it was over, Specialist Cruces 
summed it up for the rest of the platoon: 
“We were lucky to get out of there at all.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
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RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
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Texas Independence: The Continuing 
Struggle 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is very appropriate that the excellent 
Speech of our Peace Corps Director, the 
Honorable Jack H. Vaughn, delivered 
recently at the University of Texas, be 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on April 2i—San Jacinto Day—a proud 
day in Texas history. 

His speech follows: 

Texas INDEPENDENCE: THE CONTINUING 

STRUGGLE 

Distinguished guests, ladies, and gentle- 
men, happy birthday. I accept your award 
of recognition as much in awe as I do with 
pride. 

In pride, of course, because I am aware 
that the recognition of this university and 
Of this student body is neither lightly given 
nor hastily withdrawn. For such an honor, 
I am eternally grateful—and since I am 
Young enough to expect that eternity is still 
& long way off, I intend to be grateful for a 
long, long time. 

I am in awe, however, of a university which 
holds its people's independence to be a 
Process, rather than a fact. To do so is to 
do more than merely honor and observe a 
Proud tradition. It is to enrich and keep it 
young, as well. In so doing you challenge 
yourselves, which is inspiring—but you chal- 
lenge your guest speaker to an imposing 
Standard, so if I rise sufficiently to the 
Occasion, count it as my own heartfelt award 
Of recognition to a very special spirit here, 
of which it is an honor to be a part. 

Birthdays seem to cluster about this time. 
My daughter, Kathryn, is 18 years old today. 

I told a friend—an easterner—about Texas 
Independence Day and of the occasion for my 
visit here. He sald, Thank heavens Sam 
Houston didn’t wait 15 days more. St. 
Patrick’s and Texas simultaneously? The 
Nation would never survive.” 

Never a colony or a territory, Texas seems 
to have come to the Union with something 
& little extra: Texas came to the Union, an 
American legend in its own right. It gave 
our Nation more than its massive land and 
Vigorous people. It brought the legend 
along. too—enriching the heritage of every 
Anerian, then, and in succeeding genera- 

ons. 

I come to claim a share of that heritage for 
18.000 Americans from every State in the 
Union: the Peace Corps. I shall trust to 

' generosity for the occasion, for this 
Week was our birthday too. Yesterday the 
Peace Corps was 5 years old. 

It was more than a birthday. It was an 
Independence Day, as well. 

The Peace Corps had to fight for its own 
independence, too. Formidable opinion in 
Our early days would have had the Peace 
Corps tucked away within another agency. 
We were determined to make our own way— 
and we put up a good scrap. 
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We almost lost. 

But we won and retained our independence 
because we had a strong champion in a 
Texan who was chairman of our National 
Ad Council as well as Vice President of 
the United States. It was Lyndon Johnson 
who spearheaded the fight for Peace Corps 
independence in the conferences and con- 
frontations which were the healthy battles of 
our beginning. 

Another Texan, Bill Moyers, carried the 
fight for a strong Peace Corps still further, 
guiding and aiding Sargent Shriver in gath- 
ering the best ideas available from Members 
of Congress even before the original Peace 
Corps legislation went up to the Hill. 

Thus did Texans fight for the independent 
beginning the Peace Corps needed if it were 
to succeed at all. 

In that moment, we chose our course. No 
people, through their government, had ever 
placed such faith in themselves. But John 
F. Kennedy's challenge was as new and as 
fresh as the spirited men and women who 
came to volunteer. We could not meet that 
challenge with old, known courses. Rather, 
we said with Robert Frost: 


“Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference.” 


New problems required new solutions. 
Thus, we took new directions. The Peace 
Corps would not be a body of technical ad- 
visers and experts, but workers to share the 
burden, and to lead. 

Nor would we turn our hand to projects 
we decided others might need—but rather 
to aid in doing things that our host nations 
wanted done. 

Moreover, we steered clear of commissaries 
and special housing, hardship allowances and 
private transportation. 

A new service required a new tradition. 
To this we turned. 

What a towering task we faced. To ap- 
preciate the terms of human existence 
wherein the Peace Corps works, let us return 
briefly to your own history. 

Texans came to this land for room to 
flourish and grow. They declared their in- 
dependence to fight for the very principles 
which today are cherished by countless peo- 
ples throughout the world. They committed 
themselves to freedom—and to a long strug- 
gle for independence. They won—and they 
built on that base. 

In nations everywhere today, like struggles 
for independence are underway. 

But there are tragic differences. In the 
early days, Texans had strong leadership. 
Moreover, the people had mobility. They 
could rise from one social class to another. 
They insisted on having a voice in their own 
destiny, and they did. 

Not so, the new nations on the move. 
Traditions there are not the stuff from which 
new worlds are conquered. People have been 
isolated as much by physical distances as 
by social isolation. 

Texans fought as Americans, enriched by 
our Nation’s exciting new heritage of optim- 
ism. That they knew what they wanted 
should be no surprise to us. 

For Texans, freedom had value. In free- 
dom, they beheld the power to change human 
condition. 

But, as President Johnson asked at Free- 
dom House last week: 


“What does freedom mean—when famine 


chokes the land, when new millions crowd 
upon already strained resources, when privi- 
lege is entrenched behind law and custom— 
when all conspire to teach men that 

cannot change the conditions of their lives?” 

The President was speaking of the lands 
in which we serve. 

And in every one of those lands—no mat- 
ter the nation—no matter the skill we 
bring—in every one of those lands the Peace 
Corps serves a single cause, 

That cause is peace. 

Yet in each year of our life we are finding 
reason to grow more skeptical of that vir- 
tuous word: “Peace.” 

I believe that in modern times 
presents a treacherous illusion.. For peace 
should signify that men are free to act in 
their own best interest, within the limits of 
Justice—that they are free to cope, to choose 
a course, to match wits. 

But bitter irony, then, when peace offers no 
options for a better life—when peace offers 
indeed, no better way of life than war. 

Nevertheless, such is the lot of people 
in almost every land wherein we serve. 

Make no mistake—they are independent. 
Yet they guard their Nation's freedom with 
deeper conviction than they guard their 
own. They have been taught all about 
sovereignty—but they have learned nearly 
nothing of personal liberty—and hence, of 
freedom. 


Peace has concerned them as nations. It 
has given them nothing, as human beings. 
We serve human beings. Peace Corps volun- 
teers grapple with the hard, mean issues 
of survival, down where people live. At 
such levels the battles of peace are won or 
lost. 

In such battles, the tactical objectives are 
measured in terms of knowledge imparted, 
faith created, and confidence restored. 

Therefore, when we in the Peace Corps 
ask to share in Texas’ heritage, we do not 
come just to learn of your struggle for in- 
dependence. That battle was won. 

For us in the Peace Corps, Texas in- 
dependence is not nearly as important as 
what Texans have uniquely made of their 
independence. In that there are lessons for 
us to absorb and turn to service overseas in 
what surely has become our mission: im- 
parting utility and human dignity, to peace. 

Moreover, I believe the Peace Corps can 
learn some things from Texas which you may 
not even recognize in yourselyes—but which 
it is our business to recognize—and use, if 
what we are about is to be done well—or even 
done at all. 

To wit: Texas is a remarkable social 
revolution, and has been for decades. There 
is a newness and vigor in this society. Like 
it or not, Texas writes its own rules. It isa 
society of youth—a society of achievement. 

Texans may appall some easterners the 
Way easterners may appall some Englishmen. 
Never mind. The spirit which appalls may 
at times be a tool of our trade. (Even the 
very unalarming trend to urbanity I have 
noted recently in young Texans bound for— 
or better, bound to—Eastern schools, doesn't 
mitigate that spirit one bit. Put spurs to 
some of these young men behind their but- 
ton-down boots and grey flannel jeans and 
you find them talking dreamily of land and 
cotton and cattle, and even of Houston.) 

Next, Texas is the frontier State. People 
move here as if they were forever moving 
on. Indeed, Texas has been an eternally 
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new frontier almost from its inception—and 
this is indeed may have been one of its most 
significant assets in the struggle to impart 
meaning to its independence. Now it is at 
the very forefront of the newest frontier, in 
space. 

Moreover, Texas has been possessed of a 
sense of pragmatism—a belief that it is im- 

t to move at something, piece by piece, 
if it is ever to be done at all. In the Marine 
Corps, we used to call that “pickin’ em up 
and layin’ em down,” one foot at a time, 
mile after endless mile. 

Next, you might as well accept and live 
with a sense of iousness—which makes 
Texans happily mindful of people more than 
of 


In addition, I suggest one crowning success 
in their struggle for meaningful Independ- 
ence with which Texans ought to be gen- 
uinely satisfied: 

In the last 20 years, Texas appears to have 
accepted and become justly pleased with its 
Spanish ancestry. 

One out of every five Texans is of Spanish 
descent. As Congressman HENRY GONZALEZ 
has told the world, in Texas the name 
Gonzalez is as common as Smith. 

All through this State, particularly in the 
South, things Spanish glisten colorfully as 
never before. 

The architecture around us, the names on 
mail boxes, yes, and the school enrollments 
and club memberships, all bear witness to 
the oneness with which Texans of all an- 
cestries have applied themselves to impart 
human dignity to Texas independence. 

Moreover, Texas has moved into working, 
harmonious relationship with its neighbor 
to the South, on terms and to an extent 
undreamed of less than a generation past. 

Texans have done all this because they 
willed that it be so—for Texans have become 
too busy—and perhaps, too prosperous—to 
just waste valuable money, time and energy 
in prejudice and false pride. 

Texans have another quality—an out- 
growth surely of the continuing struggle for 
independence, and yet perhaps it is the very 
essence of that struggle. 

Tt mystifies outsiders. 

I have in mind your intricate relationship 
with freedom. It is an unfathomable love. 
It is so powerful that it is often defended 
from view, and protected lest it be misun- 
derstood and attacked. Yet that jealous 
protection of deep personal faith is precisely 
the way of the ghetto. 

And in that noble tradition, I suggest that 
Texas is truly freedom's ghetto. 

I could stop right there with a list of rea- 
sons why Peace Corps volunteers ought to 
make good use of your traditions, 

But there is something else for them to 
learn from Texas—not from the people, but 
from the legend itself. 

We have discovered that legends and 
myths are as serviceable to freedom as are 
jobs and dollars. 

In many of the lands in which we serve 
not only is there precious little time to cope 
with their history; there is also precious 
little history to cope with their times. In 
such instances, our problem is actually one 
of nation building. 

Thus, when a nation is so fragmented that 
its people speak over 250 dialects, volunteers 


building a nation. 

Legends and myths are what make a po- 
litical entity out of a geographic location. 
They also can make states out of valley dis- 
tricts, and nations out of regions. When a 
people begin to think that there nation is, 
they begin to think of what it can become. 

As did the men at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos 130 years ago today. 
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We in the Peace Corps claim a share of 
their heritage for reasons as unabashed as 
they are shameless: 

Peace Corps volunteers throughout the 
world are building a legend of their own— 
and they know it. 

The Peace Corps began on odds as high as 
Travis“ 1 to 33 at the Alamo. They have 
never risen to Houston's 4 to 1 at San Ja- 
cinto. Indeed, a Peace Corps volunteer in 
India stands at an even 1 to 1 million. 

The Peace Corps will not refuse to con- 
sider any assignment for which we have au- 
thority under law—and it is my fondest hope 
that that will come to mean any nation any- 
where in the world, whether it wishes us well 
or wishes us ill—so long as its government 
wants help for its people, of the brand we 
can supply. 

Moreover, President Johnson yesterday ex- 
pressed interest in Peace Corps aid to the 
beleaguered and gallant people of Vietnam, 
We look forward, of course, to the day when 
volunteers can be of service to human beings 
in all lands which have borne the brunt of 
violence and terror, not only in southeast 
Asia, but throughout the world. 

Peace Corps volunteers will build tradi- 
tions where they find the need to build 
them—but they will build them to fit the 
needs at hand. There are no rules, neither 
of high policy nor of politics, for the men 
and women who serve our cause. 

Are they too few? 

Eighteen thousand have served or are serv- 
ing now. Not enough to make a dent in 
human misery. 

It took just 20,000 Texans to begin the 
tradition which convenes us here today. 

Moreover, the number of volunteers will 
grow—not in the dim future, but now. 
Thus, a quarter of a million men and women 
can have served during the next 10 years. 

We shall hold them to high standards, for 
we must have utmost confidence in their 
Judgment and the ability to endure confu- 
sion and despair in others as well as in 
themselves. 

But in such numbers, and under those 
terms which we have established—such will 
be a force ready to export the unique vigor 
which Texas has found in its independence. 

And as Texas sows, she shall reap. 

When Peace Corps volunteers return from 
overseas, they constitute a body of rare young 
people accustomed to tough responsibilities 
for their years. 

Overseas they may be the people called to 
build new traditions of the human spirit. 

But at home, they are the very people 
upon whom existing traditions can safely 
repose. 

Texas, for example, is the most bilingual 
State in the Union. 

And the Peace Corps is the most bilingual 
of all Federal services. If better Spanish is 
your need, why not call upon Americans who 
truly have lived the language, to teach it and 
to work closely amongst those who need 
to communicate in Spanish. 

Texas is a melting pot whose people ask 
what a man has done and can do, not who 
his family is and where he came from, Ask 
our veterans what they have done, but be 
prepared to sit and listen awhile. 

Texas is a State where a bright young 
man can be elected to the State legislature 
at the age of 23. The Peace Corps is an 
outfit whose bright young men can revive the 
spirit of a village or a town, at the age of 
21. 

Texas is the place where Mexicans died 
serving on both sides at the Alamo. It was 
Peace Corps volunteers and they alone who 
risked fire to serve the wounded and were 

trusted by both sides at Santa Domingo. 

Texas is a legend of ever new frontiers for 
all Americans. The Peace Corps is a legend of 
service to freedom for all mankind. 
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I like to think that these two legends will 
be a part of each other, for fruitful genera- 
tions yet to come. 

On this my first full day of service as Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps, I am honored to re- 
ceive your award of recognition. 

On this my first day as a Texan—I'm 
mighty glad we gave it to one of our own. 

Thank you. 


“Wars of the Roses”: An Outstanding 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
Washington's television station WTTG, 
together with its New York affiliate 
WNEW-TV, presented a remarkable 
three-part production, The Wars of the 
Roses,” to the viewing public. 

The work was a Shakespeare cycle of 
the historical plays, involving all three 
parts of “Henry VI” and “Richard III“ 
as adapted by the Royal Shakespeare 
Company, dealing with the 60-year bat- 
tle between the Houses of York and of 
Lancaster for the British crown, 1425-85, 
in which the two factions were sym- 
bolized by the white and the red rose, 
respectively. 

Each of the three portions, with the 
noted actor-producer Maurice Evans as 
host, filled a 34-hour segment of Sun- 
day evening prime time on February 13, 
March 6, and March 27, for which East- 
ern Air Lines was the sponsor. Origi- 
nally produced by the British Broadcast- 
ing Company, the offering of such an 
ambitious work by an unaffiliated local 
station and its parent, Metromedia, is a 
credit to those connected with the ar- 
rangements for this American showing. 

An unusual sidelight is the tribute 
given to WITG-TV by a rival medium, 
that of the press, editorially—particu- 
larly since the editorial appeared in the 
Washington Post, which is the owner of 
another television station. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 16, 1966] 
SHAKESPEARE BY VIDEO 

Washington owes no small debt of grati- 
tude to television station WTTId for pre- 
empting 3 hours of its prime viewing time 
last Sunday to show the Initial segment of 
“The Wars of the Roses.” Using Shake- 
speare’s historical plays, England's celebrated 
Royal Shakespeare Company enacts the cen- 
tral events of one of England’s stormiest 
period. The second segment will be shown 
on March 6 and the third is scheduled for 
March 27. WTTG, which is allotted an eve- 
ning to Christopher Plummer's “Hamlet” last 
year, is to be applauded for its decision to 
show these programs and for them 
at a time when they are available to a 
large audience. 
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Douglas Aircraft Expands Its Plant 
Complex in Appalachia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a part of President Johnson's pro- 
gram of economic development in Ap- 
palachia, Douglas Aircraft Corp. is lo- 
cating a complex of satellite plants’ in 
Appalachia in the Fourth District of 
Tennessee which I am honored to repre- 
sent in the Congress. 

The latest announcement by Douglas 
Officials was of the location of an as- 
sembly plant in Smithville, Tenn. The 
announcement was made at the dedica- 
tion of a plant in Sparta, Tenn., recently, 
and other Douglas plants are being built 
in Monterey, Gainesboro, and Carthage. 

The Honorable Wellwood E. Beall, ex- 
ecutive vice president of operations at 
Douglas, emphasized during the dedica- 
tion ceremonies that Douglas as a matter 
of policy will do its part in broadening 
the base of economic development in 
America—a trend which. will help in 
solving both rural and urban problems, 

To help achieve this broader develop- 
ment, Douglas is locating a number of 
smaller plants in smalltown America to, 
as Mr. Beall said, “protect and enhance 
the cornerstone of our democracy, the 
American small town.” 

I insert press clippings of the dedica- 
tion of the Douglas plant at Sparta and 
of the announcement of the new plant at 
Smithville in the Recorn, together with 
& copy of my recent newsletter. 

The articles and newsletter follows: 
[From the Nashville Banner, Apr. 16, 1966] 
Evins Sars SMITHVILLE To Ger PLANT 
(By Lee Callaway) 

Sparta.—Douglas Aircraft Co. officials Fri- 
day assured Representative Jox L. Evins that 
a new plant would be built at Smithville, 

Evtins, in Sparta for the opening of a 36,000- 
square-foot airplane parts plant here, told 
the Banner, “I have received assurances from 
representatives of Douglas that a plant will 
be built here,” adding that he had been dis- 
cussing its possibilities “for a long, long 
time” with them. 

He said he had talked at length with Well- 
Wood E. Beall, Long Beach, Calif., executive 
vice president of operations for Douglas, 
about the proposed plant in Smithville. 

. FIRST OF FOUR 


"I am most pleased and delighted with 
Douglas’ decision to locate another Tennessee 
Plant at Smithville,” Evins said. The Sparta 
Plant is the first of four Douglas is building 
in the upper Cumberland section in middle 
Tennessee other than the Smithville plant. 
The others are at Carthage, Monterey, and 
Gainesboro, 

A total of about 400 workers at the 4 plants 
Will make small parts for 2 Douglas planes— 
Wing leading edges and tail cones for the 4- 
engine DC-8 commercial jetliner, and vertical 
Stabilizers and fuselage panels for the Navy- 
Marine Corps A-4E strike airplane and the 
Navy TA-4E jet trainer, 

Future work at the Tennessee plants— 
each of which has about 36,000 square feet of 
S8pace—will include subassemblies for the 
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new Douglas DC-9 twinjet short- to medium- 
range jetliner. 

Operations in the four-plant complex have 
been underway last fall in temporary facili- 
ties under the direction of Ray W. Rice, 
Sparta manager of Douglas eastern manu- 
facturing locations. 

Beall and Gov. Frank G. Clement cut the 
ribbon at the dedication. Other participants 
in Friday's ceremonies included Representa- 
tives Evins; State industrial development di- 
rector, Ralph W. Emerson; Sparta Mayor 
Harold Sims; and H. L. Thompson, director 
of facilities for Douglas Aircraft Division. 

TOUR PLANT 

Residents of Sparta and neighboring com- 
munities toured the new plant at an open 
house following the ribbon cutting. 

At a dinner at the Sparta Country Club 
Friday night, Beall showed a Douglas film 
entitled “A Plan for Appalachia,” which tells 
how the four new plants came into being. 

“The story began a couple of years ago,” 
Beall said, “when the President of the United 
States asked several of the Nation’s indus- 
trial leaders, including Donald W. Douglas, 
Jr. (president of the firm), to contribute 
ideas toward the solution of a national prob- 
lem that has become known as Appalachia, 
As we all know, the actual problem has no 
simple geographical boundaries. 

“Our initial thought at Douglas was per- 
haps typical. We would just go to Appa- 
lachia, build a big plant, hire 500 or so peo- 
ple, and that would take care of our con- 
tribution.” 

SECOND THOUGHTS 

“Fortunately, we had second thoughts. 
Closer examination and analysis, with lots of 
help, convinced us that such a move would 
compound the problem rather than help re- 
solve It. 

“What was needed was a reversal of the 
national trend toward urbanization. What 
was needed was an effort that would halt the 
drain of workers and youth from the Na- 
tion’s small communities to urban areas, an 
effort that instead would take opportunity 
to these small communities and provide them 
with the economic ability upon which they 
would thrive instead of die, grow Instead of 
wither away. 

“Douglas, with your help and encourage- 
ment, has launched a program that shows 
the way to meet—and defeat—this problem, 
We believe it provides an example for the 
growth of American industry, a growth that 
can meet the needs of a dynamic industry 
and at the same time protect and enhance 
the cornerstone of our democracy, the Ameri- 
can small town.” 


REVOLUTIONARY 


Clement described the plan as “revolu- 
tionary,” and predicted that other businesses 
would follow Douglas’ lead. Evins called the 
opening of the plant a “great occasion, a 
great leap forward for our section.” 

Thompson, Clement, and other speakers at 
the dedication praised the part played by 
Emerson in the p and development 
of the Douglas project in Tennessee. Clem- 
ent said initial contact between the State 
and the aircraft company was made on a 
State industry-seeking tour to California, led 
by Emerson. Douglas is headquartered in 
that State. 

Other Douglas officials at the ceremony in- 
cluded G. R. Arterberry, Long Beach, Calif., 
manager of eastern manufacturing opera- 
tions; and W. M. Humphreys, Sparta, pro- 
duction coordinator for the four plants. 


From the Nashville Banner, Apr. 16, 1966] 


SPARTA AIRPLANE PARTS PLANT DEDICATED— 
DOUGLAS CONSTRUCTING THREE More IN 


REGION 
(By Lee Callaway) 


Sparta.—Douglas Aircraft Co. officially be- 
came a partner in Tennessee's economy Fri- 
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day with the opening of a 36,000-square-foot 
airplane parts plant here. 

At the same time, the company took a step 
forward in implementing its plan to help 
revitalize the depressed region of Appalachia, 

The plant here is the first of four Douglas 
is building in the upper Cumberland section 
of middle Tennessee. Others are at Carthage, 
Monterey and Gainesboro, 

A total of about 400 workers at the 4 
plants will make small parts for 2 Douglas 
planes—wing leading edges and tail cones for 
the 4-engine DC-3 commercial jetliner, 
and vertical stabilizers and fuselage panels 
for the Navy-Marine Corps A-4E strike air- 
plane and the Navy TA-4E jet trainer. 

Future work at the Tennessee plants— 
each of which has about 36,000 square feet 
of space—will include subassemblies for the 
new Douglas DC-9 twinjet short-to-medium- 
range jetliner. 

Operations in the four-plant complex have 
been underway last fall in temporary facili- 
ties under the direction of Ray W. Rice, 
Sparta manager of Douglas eastern manu- 
facturing locations. 

Wellwood E. Beall, Long Beach, Calif. 
executive vice president—operations for 
Douglas, and Gov. Frank G. Clement, cut the 
ribbon at the dedication. Other participants 
in Friday's ceremonies included Fourth Dis- 
trict Congressman Jor L. Evins, State In- 
dustrial Development Director Ralph W. 
Emerson, Sparta Mayor Harold Sims and H. 
L. Thompson, director of facilities for Doug- 
las Aircraft Division, 

TOUR PLANT 

Residents of Sparta and neighboring com- 
munities toured the new plant at an open 
house following the ribbon cutting. 

At a dinner at the Sparta Country Club 
Friday night, Beall showed a Douglas film 
entitled “A Plan for Appalachia,” which tells 
how the four new plants came into being. 

“The story began a couple of years ago,” 
Beall said, “When the President of the United 
States asked several of the Nation’s indus- 
trial leaders, including Donald W. Douglas 
Ir. (president of the firm), to contribute 
ideas toward the solution of a national prob- 
lem that has become known as Appalachia, 
As we all know, the actual problem has no 
Simple geographical boundaries. 

“Our initial thought at Douglas was per- 
haps typical. We would just go to Appa- 
lachia, bulld a big plant, hire 500 or so 
people, and that would take care of our 
contribution. 

SECOND THOUGHTS 


“Fortunately, we had second thoughts. 
Closer examination and analysis, with lots of 
help, convinced us that such a move would 
compound the problem rather than help 
resolve it. 

“What was needed was a reversal of the 
national trend toward urbanization. What 
was needed was an effort that would halt 
the drain of workers and youth from the 
Nation’s small communities to urban areas, 
an effort that instead would take oppor- 
tunity to these small communities and 
vide them with the economic ability upon 
which they would thrive instead of die, grow 
instead of wither away. 

“Douglas, with your help and encourage- 
ment, has launched a program that shows 
the way to meet—and defeat—this problem. 
We believe it provides an example for the 
growth of American industry, a growth that 
can meet the needs of a dynamic industry 
and at the same time protect and enhance 
the cornerstone of our democracy, the Amer- 
ican small town.” 

REVOLUTIONARY 


Clement described the plan as “revolu- 
tionary,” and predicted that other businesses 
would follow Douglas’ lead. Evins called 
the opening of the plant a “great occasion, 
a great leap forward for our section.” 
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Thompson, Clement, and other speakers at 
the dedication praised the part played by 
Emerson in the planning and development 
of the Douglas project in Tennessee. Clem- 
ent said initial contact between the State 
and the aircraft company was made on a 
State industry-seeking tour to California, led 
by Emerson. Douglas is headquartered in 
that State. 

Other Douglas officials at the ceremony 
included G. R. Arterberry, Long Beach, 
Calif., manager of eastern manufacturing 
operations; and W. M. Humphreys, Sparta, 
production coordinator for the four plants. 


— 


[From the Nashville Banner, Apr. 18, 1966] 
SMITHVILLE To Ger New DOUGLAS PLANT 


SMITHVILLE.—Douglas Aircraft Co. officials, 
who dedicated a new plan Friday at Sparta, 
are planning another new facility here, 
Representative Jor L. Evrns told the Banner. 

Evins, who participated in the Friday 
ceremonies, said he had been discussing the 
possibilities of a Smithville plant with Doug- 
las officials a long, long time and added that 
he has now received assurance that such a 
plant will be built. 

The Sparta plant dedicated last week is 
the first of four Douglas is building in the 
midstate area to begin operation. The oth- 
ers, in addition to the Smithville plant, are 
at Carthage, Monterey, and Gainesboro, 

Regarding the Smithville plant announce- 
ment, Evins said he had conferred with 
Wellword E. Beall, Long Beach, Calif., execu- 
tive vice president for operations of Douglas. 

“I am most pleased and elighted with 
Dougias’ decision,” the Representative said. 

CAPITOL COMMENTS 
(By Joe L. Evins) 

The announcement of the decision by offi- 
cials of the Douglas Aircraft industry of Cal- 
ifornia to locate a fifth plant in our area— 
the great Fourth Congressional District 
of Tennessee—underscores an encouraging 
trend of economic development in Appala- 
chia and in other sections of rural and small- 
town America. 

Col. Wellwood E. Beall, executive vice presi- 
dent of operations at Douglas, announced 
recently that Douglas would locate its fifth 
plant in Tennessee at Smithville. The an- 
nouncement was made at Sparta at a ban- 
quet following dedication of a Douglas plant 
there. Others are being built and currently 
are in operation at Monterey, Carthage, and 
Gainesboro. 

is locating these manufacturing 
plants in our area in line with the Presi- 
dent's recommendation for a broader based 
economic development which he—and Doug- 
las officlals—consider essential if this country 
is to make appreciable progress in solution of 
both rural and urban problems. 

As Colonel Beall said during the Sparta 
dedication, “What is needed is a reversal 
of the national trend toward urbanization. 
What is needed is an effort that will halt the 
drain of workers and youth from the Nation's 
small communities to urban areas, an effort 
that instead will take opportunity to these 
small communities and provide them with 
the economic ability upon which they can 
thrive.” 

Colonel Beall also said this decentraliza- 
tion of industry will “enhance the corner- 
stone of our democracy, the American small 
town.” This is most gratifying and most 
encouraging. This is a theme that your 


Representative has emphasized over a period 


of years. 

In May of 1965, for example, during hear- 
ings of the Public Works Appropriations Sub- 
committee, I made this statement: 

“There shculd be a national effort to en- 
courage a buildup of small towns to capture 
the best of the old—the community spirit 
and pride—and the best of the new. And 
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by the new I mean modern industry and 
modern convenience and well-rounded econ- 


omies. 

In a letter to President Johnson last July 
this approach was reiterated as I urged ad- 
vocacy of programs for development of 
smalltown and rural America. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
is preaching this gospel from coast to coast. 
Both Douglas Aircraft, which has located five 
plants in our district, and Lockheed—which 
is locating a plant in Shelbyville—subscribe 
to this theory of industrial decentralization, 
The growing acceptance of this concept 
points to a new era of growth for small 
towns and to new progress in all America, 


Joseph C. Harsch Sees Light Ahead in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished journalist, Joseph C. Harsch, 
is one of the consistently perceptive 
analysts of public affairs whose voice 
continues to be one of reason and un- 
derstanding. 

In his “State of the Nations” column 
appearing in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor for April 13, he made some signifi- 
cant observations leading to the conclu- 
sion that in Vietnam it may now be pos- 
sible to see in the future developments 
which could lead to ultimate solution. 

That possible solution, stemming from 
talks among the various elements among 
the Vietnamese as power now “is flowing 
visibly toward the Buddhists,” may be 
in “a formula pointed toward a true 
neutralization of Vietnam.” 

Mr. Harsch’s analysis includes the 
enumeration of five elements in the situ- 
ation which have now become altered to 
such an extent that what was impossible 
in the past may now be possible—name- 
ly, a formula “pointed toward the true 
neutralization of Vietnam.” This in turn 
would make it possible for the United 
States to “phase out,” as Mr. Harsch 
puts it, “almost imperceptibly from its 
present position of prominence.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, and I urge all of my colleagues that 
it may be read with close attention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fist LIGHET AHEAD 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Wasuinctron.—For the first time since the 
Vietnam war was “escalated” into a matter 
of major concern to all countries of the world 
it now becomes possible to see ahead the 
of a conceivable compro- 


The clue is to be found in statements from 
Senator Russ xx, of Georgia, that if public 
opinion in Vietnam wanted the United 
States to leave, then the United States would 
leave. 

A Senator as well informed and prominent 
in Washington as Senator RUSSELL, and one 
who has been firmly on the “hawk” side of 
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the Vietnam issue, would hardly have ac- 
cepted the possibility of an American with- 
drawal unless he realized that events might 
be flowing in that direction. 

COMPROMISE SETTLEMENT 

If they are flowing in that direction, it is 
because there is a change in several circum- 
stances affecting the attitude of various par- 
ties toward a compromise settlement. The 
alien elements can be listed roughly as fol- 
ows: 

1. The Vietcong have suffered severely in 
recent fighting. They have not accepted a 
major battle since last November. War 
weariness is touching them as well as the 
general civilian population in Vietnam. 

2. Communist China no longer wields de- 
cisive influence in Hanoi. Russian Influence, 
built on better military aid than came from 
China, has gone up. The evidence is in the 
fact Le Duan, head of the formerly pro- 
Chinese faction of the Vietnam Communist 
Party, led the Vietnam delegation to the re- 
cent party congress in Moscow. He said 
notably: “Under the leadership of the glo- 
rious party of Lenin, the Soviet people 
are making a huge contribution to the libera- 
tion of the working class, of all working peo- 
ple and oppressed nations.“ 

3. American Armed Forces have greatly im- 
proved their military position. It is a clear 
and established fact that they cannot be 
thrown out of Vietnam by Communist force, 


POLITICAL WEAKNESS 


4. But the local political base under Ameri- 
can military action in Vietnam has grown 
progressively weaker. 

5. Political power in Vietnam is flowing 
visibly toward the Buddhists. Washington is 
still trying to avoid giving them what they 
want and demand, But it is perfectly ob- 
vious that it ls now unrealistic to think they 
can long be kept away from power. And they 
have already offered to talk with any native 
political elements who want to talk with 
them. 

Now, the Buddhists do not want to be 
taken over by Communists any more than 
do the Catholics, or the soldiers. But they 
do want to see an end to fighting, tf possible. 
There is nothing to prevent the Buddhists 
from working out a theoretical compromise 
with other native elements. Those other ele- 
ments might now, for the first time, be will- 
ing to consider a true compromise, 

The time is past when there would be any 
point in a conference involving the United 
States. It was always difficult to see how the 
United States could itself participate in 
negotiations. 

TRUE NEUTRALIZATION 

What could happen, therefore, is that talks 
among Buddhists, Catholics, Vietcong, and 
North Vietnamese elements—in fact already, 
going on—could conceivably arrive at a for- 
mula pointed toward a true neutralization of 
Vietnam. 

It could happen because North Vietnam 
and Vietcong now realize they cannot win a 
decisive military victory; because Russia 
would rather see Vietnam neutralized than 
in Chinese hands; because the United States 
need not leave until or unless it is satisfied 
that true neutralization is involved in the 
formula; and because the United States need 
not be a party to any negotiations. 

Hence it is plausible to think that events 
will slide gradually now toward increasing 
Buddhist initiative making it possible for the 
United States to “phase out” almost inper- 
ceptibly from its present position of promi- 
nence. 

There is nothing sudden down such a road; 
not even a moment when the United States 
would leave Vietnam. There might even 
be an American beachhead for quite a time 
as a guarantee of neutralism. It would be the 
slow road of “deescalation.” 
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Joseph Cardinal Beran, Defender of 
Human Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
World War II ended, it meant the resto- 
ration of peace and well-being to millions 
of men and women around the world. 

Millions more, however, became locked 
ever deeper away from the free world. 
These were the people unfortunate 
enough to be trapped behind the Iron 
Curtain. For more than 20 years, their 
war—a war for human independence and 
the right of self-determination—has 
been waged relentlessly. Their struggle 
has inspired the hearts of free men 
everywhere for its sheer stamina and its 
endurance. Their examples of personal 
courage are unparalleled in human his- 

ry. 

One such example concerns Joseph 
Cardinal Beran, of Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia. Throughout his long life, Cardi- 
nal Beran has been a champion of liberty. 
In June 1949, Cardinal—then archbish- 
op—Beran and all the bishops of Czecho- 
Slovakia were ordered to swear allegiance 
to the Communist regime. When Arch- 
bishop Beran refused, his residence was 
Seized and he was imprisoned. For the 
next 14 years he was held captive by the 
Communists and the public was unin- 
formed about his whereabouts or the 
State of his health. 

In 1963 President Kennedy personally 
interceded with Khrushchev and the So- 
viet Government agreed to reconsider his 
imprisonment. Yet it was not until 1965 
when Pope Paul elevated him to the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, that the Communists 
vielded and agreed to allow Cardinal 
Beran to take his place in the world once 
again. 

He was allowed to make the trip to 
Rome to the Vatican Council and he took 
the opportunity to speak out forcefully 
and eloquently on behalf of religious 
liberty. When it came time to return to 
Prague, the Communists declared that 
Cardinal Beran henceforth would not be 
Permitted within the borders of Czecho- 
slovakia. He was to be exiled perma- 
nently. 

Rather than retiring from the world, 
Cardinal Beran has instead made all 
nations his home. He has traveled ex- 
tensively and will be arriving in Chicago 
on April 23 for a visit of several days. 

Chicago is honored to have this great 
exponent of man’s unconquerable faith 
&s its guest. Cardinal Beran offers pro- 
found testimony to those who question 
Man’s ability to endure extreme hardship 
and to persevere in the quest for human 
liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, following is some addi- 
tional biographical information about 
this extraordinary man who will be yis- 
iting our country this week. I bring it 
to the attention of my colleagues in hopes 
they will find it as inspiring and reward- 
ing as have the millions of people behind 
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the Iron Curtain who renew their own 
faith through their memory of him. 
Mr. Speaker, this information follows: 
[Prom the American Bulletin, March 1966] 
DEFENDER oF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Three years ago the free world had news 
of Archbishop Beran, of Prague, for the first 
time in 12 years. Men of freedom every- 
where were relieved to know that the arch- 
bishop was alive, that he had survived the 
long years of Communist internment, and 
that he was relegated from complete isolation 
to retirement under restrictions in Mukarov, 
a small settlement near Prague. In January 
1965, the archbishop of Prague was elevated 


to cardinal and in February people of the 


free world saw the archbishop on televi- 
sion arriving by plane in Rome. Boarding 
the plane in Prague, it is said, the arch- 
bishop was told by the Communists that he 
is never to return to his native land. 

Thus the Communist regime solved the 
problem of what to do with its famous pris- 
oner. At the time of the Communist 
seizure in 1948, the archbishop was one of 
their strongest adversaries. It was not difi- 
cult to crack down on the churches by force; 
the Communist. problem was how to gain 
control of the church so that it would serve 
Communist ends, how to infiltrate the clergy, 
how to bluff the outside world by presenting 
a semblance of religious freedom in Czecho- 
slovakia under communism. 

The stumbling block to the Communist 
ruse was Archbishop Beran, survivor of Nazi 
prisons, a frall little man of great spiritual 
strength. 

Following the mysterious tragic death of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs Jan Masaryk, 
the executions of Milada Hordkova, Gen. 
Helidor Pika and other brave patriots, the 
possibility of removing the archbishop per- 
manently was also seriously considered. 
SHOULD THE ARCHBISHOP BECOME A NATIONAL 

MARTYR? 


It was decided rather to remove him to 
Places unknown. Cut off from all contacts 
with the outside world, it was hoped that 
he would gradually be forgotten or would 
die a natural death. 

But the archbishop survived, Just as he 
had said he would 18 years ago. Since his re- 
lease, the cardinal has taken up again his 
stand on religious freedom; at the ecumeni- 
cal council in Rome, he was one of the most 
active crusaders. In his plea to the council 
fathers at the final session, he recommended 
a strong declaration. His seven points were 
intended to eliminate any suppression of 
religious liberty. (American Bulletin, 
September 1965.) 


EVERY MAN HAS THE RIGHT TO WORSHIP ACCORD- 
ING TO HIS CONSCIENCE 


“Here I humbly bear to add my testimony,” 
he explained. “From the very moment in 
which freedom of conscience was radically 
restricted in my country, I witnessed the 
grave temptations which under such condi- 
tions confront so many. 

“In my whole flock, even among the priests, 
I observed not only grave danger to faith 
but also grave temptations to lying, hypocrisy, 
and other moral vices, which easily corrupt 
people who lack true freedom of con- 
science. * * * 

In my country, the Catholic Church at 
this time seems to be suffering atonement 
for defects and sins committed in times 
gone by in her name against religious lib- 
erty, such as in the 15th century the burn- 
ing of the priest Jan Hus and during the 17th 
century the forced reconversion of a great 
part of the Czech people to the Catholic 
faith, under the rule whoever's territory 
it is, that also is his religion.“ 

Clearly, Cardinal Beran is showing the way 
to religious tolerance and universal justice, 
He has made a number of from Rome, 
In April, he is coming to the United States 
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and Canada. His main concern is the moral 
revival of the young generation. While Com- 
munist indoctrination has failed, it has left 
the young people without any goals other 
than personal survival and advancement in 
the Communist jungle. 

Joseph Beran was born on December 29, 
1888, in. Bolevec, now a suburb of Pilsen, 
Bohemia. His father was a smalltown 
public school teacher. Young Joseph was 
a brilliant student, especially interested in 
history and theology. In 1911 he went to 
Rome to study at the Pope's university. Here 
he was ordained a priest and received his 
doctorate. Coming home, his first parish 
was in Zlutice, a small community, where 
he worked arduously, for he was always in- 
terested in “little people.” His teaching 
talent soon became apparent when he joined 
the faculty of a girls’ school in Prague. In 
1928, he was a member of the faculty of the- 
ology at the University of Prague. His teach- 
ing was not “bookish,” but lively and thought 
provoking.. At this time, he wrote “Psy- 
chology and the Confessional,” on Uturgy of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, on celibacy, in 
which work he examined all aspects of the 
question. He succeeded Msgr. Otto Sta- 
novsky as rector of Vyšehrad, where he made 
a profound lasting impression on the young 
students at the seminary. In addition to the 
time devoted to the office of rector and to 
teaching, he was also very active in public; 
he always showed a lively interest in the com- 
munity and in national life; for instance, 
he had a warm appreciation for the national 
Sokol movement, etc. His observations were 
realistic. his interests humane. 

When the Nazis stormed into Prague in 
1939, Dr. Joseph Beran soon became known 
as the patriotic priest, who celebrated mass 
in Czech and who even conducted services 
for the victims of Nazi concentration camps. 
The singing of the ancient St. Wenceslas 
hymn, invoking the patron saint to pro- 
tect the Czech nation, was in itself daring. 

The Czech priest was arrested by the Nazis 
on June 6, 1942, and sent to Terezin and 3 
months later, to Dachau. To all who met 
him there, he was a source of comfort and 
strength. In 1943 he contracted typhoid, the 
deadly plague ravaging the camp, but 
miraculously survived. 

American tanks finally rolled into the 
infamous camp of horror in the last days 
of the war. 

Dr. Joseph Beren returned to Prague on 
May 26, 1945. The announcement of his 
elevation to the archbishopric of Prague 
soon after was welcomed by citizens of all 
faiths, for his reputation as a war hero was 
widespread. People were satisfied that the 
high office, vacant for 6 years, was now to be 
filled by a patriot. The press, with the 
exception of Communist newspapers, gare 
many accounts of his quiet heroism at block 
28 of Dachau prison; many stories were told 
by former prison inmates of all faiths about 
this frail gentle priest who had been such 
a source of comfort to them all. 

Archbishop Beran undertook to erase the 
marks of war, especially on the young gen- 
eration. There was a very friendly relation- 
ship between the archbishop and President 
of Czechoslovakia and Minister Jan Masaryk 
(both non-Catholics). President Benes pre- 
sented Archbishop Beran with two war 
decorations, 

Unfortunately, time was running out fast. 
From the very first, the archbishop saw 
through Communist intrigue and under- 
stood their ultimate goal. After the Com- 
munist takeover in February 1948, the arch- 
bishop spoke out clearly: “I have no inten- 
tion of resigning myself to silence. My good 
people, know me.” He asked them to re- 
main true to the heritage of Masaryk and 
Benes. 

Two weeks after Communist seizure, Jan 
Masaryk, the beloved son of the late Presi- 
dent Liberator, was found dead under his 
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window of Cernin palace under mysterious 
circumstances. His tragic death shocked the 
nation profoundly and to this day most 
Czechoslovaks believe it was murder. The 
archbishop was seen kneeling in prayer at 
Masaryk’s bier and later word spread quickly 
by grapevine that the archbishop wishes it 
to be known “should I be found one day 
dead under my window, you'll know that it 
was not suicide.” 

After his resignation, the sick President 
retired to his country home and Gottwald, 
the Communist President, made greater de- 
mands on the archbishop, who resisted and 
fought back by pastoral letters to the clergy. 

Not long after, President Beneš died and 
the archbishop paid him a fine tribute for 
“his honesty, indefatigable labor for the 
country“; he held up the President's exem- 
plary personal life and concluded his tribute 
with the Lord’s Prayer. 

The next Communist move was to found 
the so-called Catholic action, which was to 
infiltrate the clergy, bring pressure to bear 
on the bishops to submit to the Govern- 
ment's demands, and to undermine the 
church. In a pastoral letter the archbishop 
disclosed the far-reaching dangers of the 
Communist plot, warned against participa- 
tion in the Communist movement, and im- 
plored the priests to remain true to their 
mission. 

The Communists circulated a forged letter 
in the archbishop’s name to confuse the 
issue. The archbishop protested. Sooner 
or later, he knew that he would become their 
prisoner. The editor of American Bulletin 
recalls an incident in the summer of 1948 at 
a monastery by Mariansbad, at a dinner in 
the refectory following mass and commem- 
oration services for the war dead: sitting at 
the center of a long table, flanked by high 
church dignitaries but with Communist town 
officials at both ends, the archbishop turned 
to the American visitor, across the table, and 
said: “When you return to the United States, 
please remember the unfortunate Czecho- 
slovak people and tell Americans of their 
suffering. I have hung my prison garb on a 
peg in my room where I can see it every day, 
so that I would remain humble and dedi- 
cated.” Then raising his voice slightly and 
looking straight at the Communists, the 
archbishop concluded: “Just as I know that 
I shall soon put on my prison clothes once 
more, so I know that I shall outlive even 
this.” 

There were some traitors among the clergy, 
chief among them Dr. Joseph Plojhar, who 
went over to the Communists. Things were 
fast coming to a climax. On June 18, 1949, 
the archbishop, living under police surveil- 
lance, with a government installed pleni- 
potentiary in his consistory, left the palace, 
escorted by the Communist secret police, for 
the famous Strahov monastery. Here he 
solemnly declared “before God and nation 
that I have concluded no agreement contrary 
to the rights of the church. Should anyone 
one day pretend that I have given my signa- 
ture to anything of that kind, refuse to 
believe him.” 

The same pledge was repeated outside the 
archbishop’s palace where a demonstration 
of the faithful took place. 

The following Sunday, an enormous crowd 
had gathered in the early morning at St. 
Vitus Cathedral on Hradcany hill. During 
his sermon, his words against the anti-Cath- 
olic Catholic action were drowned out by cat- 
calls of Communist demonstrators and the 
workers’ militia. The faithful answered by 
singing the St, Wenceslas hymn and by cry- 
ing out “Long live the archibishop.” With 
the aid of microphones, the Communists 
yelled their slogans, Finally, the police dis- 
persed the angry crowd. 

This was the last time the archibishop ad- 
dressed his people. He remained under 
guard in his residence until finally on March 
10, 1951, Radio Prague announced his re- 
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moval from Prague “because of his negative 
attitude toward the laws concerning the 
church.” 

Archbishop Beran disappeared entirely 
from view for the next 12 years. From time 
to time a wild rumor spread through the 
land that he was dead. During this time, 
the Communist regime took over. Hundreds 
of priests and nuns were assigned to heavy 
manual labor or imprisoned. High church 
dignitaries were tried and found guilty of 
high treason and sentenced from 10 years to 
life imprisonment. The rulers were drunk 
with success. Their main goal of course was 
the indoctrination of the young. 

But the archbiship survived his second 
prison just as he had said, and the Commu- 
nists have failed utterly to win the young. 
Now the cardinal is coming to the United 
States primarily to speak to Americans of 
Czech and Slovak descent. He is leaving 
Rome on April 11, and will first be welcomed 
by the citizens of New York, and then pro- 
ceed on to Texas, where he will be escorted 
by Bishop Morkovsky. Cardinal Beran will 
arrive in Chicago on April 23 and stay several 
days, making 1-day trips to various cities, 
and finally will end his tour in Toronto, 
Canada. 

In the United States, as elsewhere, Cardi- 
nal Beran will be welcomed not only by the 
representatives of the Catholic Church but 
by the people of many faiths who cherish 
freedom and who see in the Czech prelate a 
symbol of courage and brotherly love, a 
champion of human rights. 

His EMINENCE, JOSEPH CARDINAL BERAN, 

S. T. D., ARCHBISOP OF PRAGUE 


Joseph Beran, son of a teacher, was born in 
Pilsen, (western Bohemia), Czechoslovakia 
on December 29, 1888. He spent his youth 
in Pilsen, and was an ardent Sokol (a gym- 
nastic organization.) In his school and col- 
lege years he showed great admiration for 
art, music, and song. His seminary years 
were spent in Rome and on March 10, 1911, 
was ordained to the priesthood. One year 
later, in Rome, he received his doctor’s de- 
gree in theology. After World War I, as a 
professor of theology, he taught at various 
schools at Prague. In the year of 1929, he 
became an assistant professor and in 1939 he 
became professor of theology at the Charles 
University of Prague. In 1932 he was ap- 
pointed rector of the Archdiocesean Semi- 
nary of Prague, which position he held until 
he was elevated as archbishop. 

During World War I, as an opposer of 
nazism, he was arrested by the Gestapo 
June 6, 1942, and was imprisoned for 3 
months at Fort Terezin (Theresienstadt) and 
then was transferred to the famous concen- 
tration camp of Dachau, Bavaria. On April 
29, 1945, he was liberated by the American 
Army. Garbed in prison clothes, he received 
an old uniform from an American GI, in 
which he returned to Prague and immediately 
reopened his seminary. 

On November 5, 1946, Pope Pius XII ele- 
vated Joseph Beran as archbishop of Prague. 
The Archepiscopate of Prague is over 600 
years old. Joseph Beran is the 33d arch- 
bishop of Prague and 50th descendant of the 
See of St. Adalbert; a Czech bishop and 
great apostle of the Hungarians and Poles. 
(The Episcopate of Prague has been estab- 
lished over 1,000 years. 

Edward Benes, President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, decorated Archbishop Beran 
on November 14, 1946, with the highest orders 
of the Republic (Cross of War and Military 
Medal, Ist class)—as a merit for his struggles 
for liberty and national independence. 

On December 8, 1946, at the Cathedral of 
St. Vitus, in Prague, the Papal Nuncio Saverio 
Ritter consecrated Joseph Beron as arch- 
Ritter consecrated Joseph Beran as arch- 
bishop. Archbishop Beran has taken for his 
motto "Eucharistia et Labor.” The new arch- 
bishop became a very popular and beloved 
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person in Czechoslovakia. He was a pioneer 
of ecumenism and two decades before the 
opening of the Second Vatican Council, he 
practiced some of the ideas of the council. 

During the Communist coup d’etat in 
February of 1948 in Czechoslovakia, Arch- 
bishop Beran was the only important person 
who publicly warned the epople of future 
events. On February 25, 1948, the archbishop 
delivered a proclamation: “Archbishop, do 
not remain silent,“ in which he reminded the 
people of the terrible consequences by the 
liquidation of democracy and oppression of 
liberty. He pleaded with the people not to 
destroy the works of the President, Liberator 
T. G. Masaryk and President Benes, founders 
of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

But to no avail * * * the Iron Curtain 
came down over Czechoslovakia, In May of 
1948, due to illness, President Benes abdi- 
cated and the following September in Sezi- 
movo Usti, Archbishop Beran with Joseph 
Hlouch, bishop of Budejovice, laid President 
Benes to his final rest. 

Communists increased in their persecu- 
tion of the Catholic Church and meddled in 
the church affairs. They also introduced 
new laws in order to curtail the rights of the 
bishops, and attempted to separate the 
Catholics of Czechoslovakia from the Holy 
See. Archbishop Beran as the head and 
speaker of the Czechoslovak hierachy tried 
to avoid the conflict with the new regime as 
long as it would not interfere with the prin- 
ciples and rights of the church, but the good 
will of the archbishop was in vain. Within 
a year these controversies have changed into 
a fearful fight in which the Communists used 
the worst tactics of terror against priests 
and laymen. June 1949, Archbishop Beran 
and all the bishops of Czechoslovakia were 
summoned to swear loyalty to the Commu- 
nist regime and put the church under control 
of the administration of the state, but the 
bishops refused. June 14, 1949, the police 
occupied the residence and the office of 
Archbishop Beran and seized the Archepis- 
copate seal. 

June 18, 1949, the archbishop preached to 
his flock for the last time at the ancient mon- 
estary, Strahov. In his sermon he stated: 
“I solemnly proclaim before God and the Na- 
tion. that I will never underwrite anything 
that would violate the liberty and rights 
of the church. No matter what happens, and 
whatever they tell you, do not believe that 
I have capitulated.” After the sermon, the 
people of Prague, resisting the police, gave 
him an enormous ovation. The following day 
(Sunday) the Communists commanded 
hordes, and with the support of the police 
forced their way into St. Vitus Cathedral 
during his services, with jeers, stamping their 
feet and using amplifers to drown out the 
sermon of Archbishop Beran. In spite of 
the jeering and horrible chaos, Beran's words 
were heard: “I will never sign anything that 
will violate the rights of the church and 
the basic human rights.” The congregation 
sang the national anthem and the medieval 
choral of St. Wenceslaus (patron of the 
Czech nation). * * * Archbishop Beran on 
returning to his residence was surrounded 
by the police. At that moment, the people 
of Prague have seen their archbishop for the 
last time * * * and for the last time were 
shouting with tears in their eyes: “Long 
live our hero shepherd. We believe in you. 
We love you. We will never betray you.” 

Then the following events could be called 
the Calvary of the Czechoslovak Catholics. 
The archbishop was held in custody at his 
residence and all contacts with the outside 
world were abolished. The bishop's chan- 
ceries of all dioceses in Czechoslovakia were 
occupied by the police and government com- 
missars, ousting all the bishops and taking 
over the duties of the diocesan administra- 
tion. More than one-third of the priests were 
gradually imprisoned, all the monasteries 
were liquidated and all the monks were con- 
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fined into jails and concentration camps. 
The nuns were ousted from the schools, or- 
phanages and hospitals and sent to farms, 
factories, quarries, and brickyards. 

Important priests and representatives of 
religious orders were sentenced at the mon- 
ster trials as the worst criminals. The Com- 
munists expected that under this pressure 
Archbishop Beran would capitulate. After 
ä year and a half of fruitless waiting, the 
Communist government ousted Archbishop 
Beran from Prague on March 10, 1951, to an 
unknown place. The other bishops were also 
transported by force and interned. 

The Communists held Beran captive for 14 
years, transferring him from place to place. 
They never ventured to put this national 
hero before the tribunal. Between the years 
of 1960 and 1962 there were rumors of his 
death in prison. 

John F. Kennedy, the late President of the 
United States, emphatically intervened in 
favor of Archbishop Beran to Khrushchev, 
and as a result in the year of 1963, Moscow 
ordered the government of Prague to release 
the archbishop. * * Release was as fol- 
lows: He was brought to a cottage near 
Prague, which was surrounded by a fence, 
where he was not allowed to leave the prem- 
ises. The people in crowds pligrimed to 
get a glimpse of their shepherd, so the Com- 
munists transferred him in 1964 to a remote 
spot to cut off all contacts. On January 25, 
1965, His Holiness Pope Paul VI elevated 
Archbishop Beran to the College of Cardi- 
nals. - 

For the Communists, the case of Cardinal 
Beran became unbearable, because the for- 
eign journalists and tourists wanted to visit 
and speak to the legendary cardinal. 

In February of last year, the Holy Father 
inyited the new cardinal to Rome and it was 
not known to the last day whether he would 
be permitted to undertake this trip. The 
government finally approved and Cardinal 
Beran thought he would return in a few 
weeks to his homeland, even if it meant 
another prison. After being seated in the 
airplane, a government official entered the 
plane and announced to the cardinal that he 
cannot return to his beloved Czechoslovakia 
for which he sacrificed so much, and where 
all the good people loved and yenerated him. 

In the fall of last year, the name of Cardi- 
nal Beran appeared in the headlines of news- 
papers of the whole world who brought in- 
formation of his declaration at the Second 
Vatican Counci! in favor of religious freedom. 

The late Cardinal Meyer, of Chicago, was 
also one of the leading supporters of rell- 
gious freedom. 

His Eminence Cardinal Beran visited some 

countries of Western Europe. He was wel- 
comed by his compatriots; the people of all 
nations, and also greeted by the Catholic 
bishops and dignitaries of other Christian 
churches. In the near future, the cardinal 
will visit the United States. He is a great 
historical person who belongs to “the great 
four defenders of the faith,” In Central Eu- 
rope: Beran, Wyszynski, Mindszenty, Stepi- 
nac. 
His eminence will arrive in Chicago on 
April 23, 1966. The public will be able to hear 
and see him Sunday, April 24 at the testi- 
monlal dinner at the Conrad Hilton Hotel at 
6:30 pm., given by the Alliance of Czech 
Catholics; Monday, April 25 at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Morton West Auditorium at 2400 South 
Home Avenue, Berwyn, Ill., where his emi- 
nence will honor us with his presence at the 
Czech Passion Play given in his honor by 
Club Domov, and on Tuesday, April 26 at 
7:30 p.m. at the Blessed Agnes Auditorium, 
27th and Central Park Avenue, Chicago. 

Loyola University of Chicago and St. Proco- 
pius College of Lisle, Ill, will present the 
cardinal an honorary doctor's degree. 
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Retirement of Walter M. Hall 
of Boys’ Clubs of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it has 
been called to my attention that a fellow 
Indianian, Walter M. Hall, of North 
Webster, in Kosciusko County, will soon 
be retired from the staff of that great 
national youth-serving organization, 
Boys’ Clubs of America, after having 
served the youth of our country in a 
devoted and dedicated manner for more 
than 36 years. 

Walter M. Hall is presently director of 
field service for the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica and has been a leader in the boys’ 
club movement, which is dedicated to the 
deserving youth of our land, for more 
than 35 years. He was appointed execu- 
tive director of the Boys’ Clubs of Co- 
lumbus, Ind., in 1930. His outstanding 
work with this club attracted national 
attention, resulting in his appointment 
to Boys’ Clubs of America’s national staff 
as a field representative in 1936. 

In 1941 he became the director of pro- 
gram and personnel service, responsible 
for recruiting and training men for pro- 
fessional careers in boys’ clubs and for 
their subsequent placement. He con- 
ducted boys’ club institutes, conferences, 
and conventions for boys’ club profes- 
sionals and laymen in many cities in the 
United States. Under his direction the 
standards and programs in boys’ clubs 


were greatly improved. 


Mr. Hall was appointed director of fleld 
service in 1949. He and his staff advise 
and assist some 680 Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica with their programs and major prob- 
lems. He works continuously with busi- 
ness, civic, and service groups interested 
in starting new boys’ clubs. Under his 
direction there has been an average of 30 
new clubs established each year through- 
out the United States. 

Today, boys’ clubs in some 430 com- 
munities serve more than 750,000 boys of 
all races and creeds. Their annual op- 
erating budgets approximate more than 
$23 million and their estimated assets 
total some $135 million. Mr. Hall, who 
received his undergraduate education at 
Indiana University and his graduate 
training from Columbia University, has 
contributed most significantly to this 
outstanding growth and development of 
the Boys’ Clubs of America. Mr. Hall, 
along with his wife, Madeline, will retire 
to their cottage on beautiful Lake Tippe- 
canoe at North Webster, and perhaps 
spend some time reminiscing over the 
great job he has done for the service of 
youth and his country through his efforts 
with Boys“ Clubs of America over the 
many years of the past. I should like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues in 
all America this devotion of another 
great Hoosier. 


A2203 
Law and Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, Inc., 
recently sent me a copy of a resolution 
adopted, supporting the actions of law- 
enforcement officers. 

The resolution, representing the views 
of more than 170,000 businessmen, is ex- 
tremely noteworthy during this time 
when lawlessness and so-called non- 
violent demonstrations seem to have the 
tacit support of some of our national 
leaders. 

I commend the association for taking 
a stand for law and order—a stand which 
I note represents the better judgment of 
the vast majority of American citizens. 

The letter and resolution follow: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE AGENTS, INC., 
New York, N. V., March 30, 1966. 
Hon. Durwarp G. HALL, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mn. Harl: We are pleased to put 
into your hands a resolution opposing law- 
lessness and supporting the activities of law 
enforcement officers, adopted by more than 
170,000 businessmen—community leaders 
from all over the United States. This firm 
and unanimous stand was e re- 
cently by the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, on 
behalf of its 170,000 members. 

It is the NAIA’s belief that at no time in 
the history of our country has the American 
citizen been less secure. Many Americans 
are trying to understand what has brought 
their society to the brink of savagery and 
jungle law, as represented, for instance, in 
the Watts riots and other civil disobedience. 

The resolution notes the apathy of many 
citizens toward law and order; the failure of 
many others to respect law and cooperate 
with law enforcement officials; the fear of 
personal involvement or disinterest of too 
many citizens, which prevents timely police 
action; and the coddling and protection of 
criminals and hoodlums. 

Therefore, the resolution pledges leader- 
ship in encouraging citizens to do their duty 
in combating the criminal elements. The 
agents also vowed to acknowledge and dis- 
charge their obligations as citizens by re- 
porting to the nearest law enforcement of- 
ficer any evidence of crime; to aid officers 
in distress at their request and direction; 
and to solicit the assistance and cooperation 
of all civic, service, business, trade, and 
other groups, locally, statewide, and 
nationally. 

Respectfully yours, 


S. JEFFREY. 


Law AND ORDER 


Whereas the apathy of many citizens to- 
ward law and order has reached an alitime 
high; and 

Whereas the failure of many citizens to 
observe and respect law and to cooperate with 
law enforcement officials has become more 
noticeable daily; and 

Whereas the fear of personal involvement 
or disinterest of too many citizens, which 
prevents timely police action and speedy 
apprehension of criminals; and 
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Whereas the coddling and protection of 
criminals and hoodlums in some instances 
has produced a staggering increase in crime, 
as well as in the number of criminals who 
prey on our families and our property, with 
immunity: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, That: 

We agree to sponsor and furnish the neces- 
sary leadership for a positive program to en- 
courage citizens to do their duty in com- 
bating the criminal element and to: 

(a) Acknowledge and discharge our obli- 
gations as good citizens by observing the 
laws, and to encourage others so to do, and 

(b) To report to the nearest law enforce- 
ment officers any evidence of a crime being 
committed, or having been committed, and 

(c) To aid officers in distress at their re- 
quest and direction, and 

(d) To solicit the assistance and coopera- 
tion of all civic, service, business, trade 
and other groups locally, statewide and na- 
tionally, and 

(e) To single out and publicly commend 
citizens and groups who perform outstand- 
ing deeds in the maintenance of law and 
order; and 

(f) To establish as paramount the right 
of every person to be protected from crimes 
against his person and property. 


Poverty Program Needs Defending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Carl T. 
Rowan, former Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, has written a very ex- 
cellent article on the poverty program 
which I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Rowan's article, which appeared in 
the Washington Star on April 20, 1966, 
follows: 

Poverty Procram NEEDS DEFENDING 


There is an old proverb of southern India 
that says, “Even in those of high birth, pov- 
erty will produce the fault of uttering mean 
words.” 

Sargent Shriver is saying “Amen.” He got 
jeered and heckled out of a meeting of the 
citizens crusade against poverty here last 
week by some poor people of less than high 
birth who don't like the way he's waging the 
war on poverty. 

The hecklers were rude, unreasonable and, 
in some instances, totally irrational. And 
that is all the more reason why the well-off 
elements of our society ought to take a hard 
look at the rising discontent among the Na- 
tions 32 million poor people. 

“When all this poverty money is spent,” 
shouted Mrs. Johnnie Tillman of the Watts 
district of Los Angeles, “the rich man is go- 
ing to be richer and I'm still going to be re- 
ceiving a welfare check.” What did the 
applauding delegates read into her remark? 

The implication is that politicians and wel- 
fare agencies in the big cities are going to 
squabble over control of the poverty dol- 
lars—with the result that the money will 
disappear before it reaches the pockets of the 
poor. 

This cynicism results from the fact that in 
selling the poverty program to Congress and 
the public, its backers have created some 
unreasonable expectations on the part of the 
poor. Thus, many of the impoverished who 
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don’t find extra dollars in their pockets im- 
mediately or who don't get their neighbor- 
hood problems solved—now—fall victim to a 
seething discontent. 

The poor seem to expect Shriver’s Office of 
Economic Opportunities to do what the Fed- 
eral Government alone can never do and 
ought not try to do—spread enough green- 
backs around to insure that no one is in 
short supply. 

As one whose boyhood family fit every defi- 
nition of poverty, I know that the condition 
of béing impoverished is far more compli- 
cated than the simple state of being without 
money. Thus, the erasing of poverty is a 
much more complex matter than simply ap- 
propriating funds and letting the poor decide 
how to spend it. 

Poverty in Watts or Harlem or Chicago's 
South Side is all wrapped up in such other 
problems as racial discrimination in employ- 
ment, de facto segregation in schools, cul- 
tural and educational gaps arising from dep- 
rivations of Negroes and many southern 
whites in the past, ignorance about family 
planning and so forth. 

So it is, then, that Shriver could say with 
conviction to that angry group of poor people 
that OEO is striking some devastating blows 
at poverty by enrolling 776,000 children in 
the Headstart program; by helping 44,000 
youngsters in 97 Job Corps centers; lifting 
the horizons of 530,000 kids in the neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, by opening up 600,000 new 
jobs for the poor, by integrating more south- 
ern school districts through Headstart in a 
year than had been desegregated in 10 years 
of pressures using the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision and ebe mine boldly to give family 
planning assistan: 

Some poor Seon will never be satisfied 
with anything other than a program that 
puts actual dollars into their pockets—now. 
But the poverty program is not intended to 
do this, and it ought not try to do this. 

Perhaps it can free some houses of rats— 
now. It can teach a man new skills and get 
him a better job—now. It can get a poor 
man a lawyer—now. But its real justifica- 
tion lies in what it does to free thousands of 
people from the scourge of poverty perma- 
nently and not in the glamorous, transitory 
bits of relief it gives here and there. 

A few wild men are fanning discontent 
among the poor who obviously don’t under- 
stand the importance of the long-range pro- 
grams. They don't sense that the poverty 
program is a movement whose ultimate suc- 
cess must be the awakening of big business, 
organized labor, and the power structures of 
our cities to the explosiveness of so much 
poverty in the midst of so much abundance. 

The middle class Americans who do under- 
stand the value of the Job Corps, of Head- 
start, and of adult literacy programs had 
better speak up in defense of the poverty 
program. Or those who oppose governmental 
assistance for the poor (who say arrogantly, 
“Let them rise up the way I lifted myself up,” 
are going to use the rudeness and the turmoil 
as an excuse to kill the program. 

And in that case we shall, indeed, always 
have the poor with us. 


Letter to a Young Lady Who Fears for 
the Grand Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL ‘` 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
current events newsletter circulated to 
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schoolchildren across the Nation gave 
youngsters a false impression of what is 
proposed in the Colorado River Basin 
project. Once again people are being 
given the erroneous idea that the mag- 
nificent Grand Canyon is somehow going 
to be irreparably harmed by the proposal 
to build two dams on the Colorado River. 

I want to repeat to my colleagues what 
I have said on many previous occasions: 
If there was a movement afoot to flood 
out the Grand Canyon, I would be in the 
frontlines of the canyon’s defenders— 
and so would practically everyone else in 
Arizona. I was born not far from the 
canyon and Lees Ferry on the Colorado 
River was named for one of my great- 
grandfathers. Let me assure you that 
together with the rest of the citizens of 
Arizona, I love and will do all within my 
power to safeguard the Grand Canyon. 

Recently, a junior high school student 
in Bethany, Conn.—perhaps spurred by 
the current events newsletter I men- 
tioned—wrote the Arizona State Parks 
Commission questioning the necessity of 
building the two Colorado River dams as 
part of the central Arizona project, the 
largest unit of the Colorado River Basin 
proposal, 

Her letter was answered by Rich John- 
son, executive director of the Arizona 
Interstate Stream Commission. Mr. 
Johnson's reply deserves to be brought 
to the attention of everyone, especially 
the young people, who are concerned 
with the preservation of Grand Canyon 
National Park, an area as large as the 
entire land area of Rhode Island. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to set forth Mr. Johnson’s accu- 
rate, succinct presentation of the facts: 

Dran CHERYL: Your letter, addressed to 
the Arizona State Park Commission, was sent 
to me for reply and I am pleased to do so, 
for several reasons, 

First, I like young people who take an in- 
terest in America's great natural resources 
and the beauty which is our heritage. Sec- 
ond, I think you have a right to know the 
truth about everything in which you are in- 
terested. Third, I devote all of my time to 
the plan which apparently alarms you and 
some of your classmates at school, and I do 
not like to be misunderstood or condemned 
by misinformation. 

The Colorado River, which flows through 
the Grand Canyon, is about 1,400 miles long 
and it flows through seven Western States 
from Colorado to the Gulf of California. 
Great dams have been built on this river by 
courageous and farsighted people to furnish 
power and water so that Americans may live 
and raise families in the seven States. 

You see, Cheryl, your State has enough 
rain and snow to make things green with 
vegetation naturally, but here in Arizona 
and the Southwest we are not so fortunately 
blessed. Unless we harness our rivers and 
deliver water to the land artificially, we can't 
grow anything at all, and places like Phoenix 
and Los Angeles simply couldn’t exist. 

Of course, the Grand Canyon is really one 
of Nature's greatest wonders and here in 
Arizona we admire and respect it so much 
that we would go to war to preserve it, if 
that were necessary. We most certainly 
would never do anything to eliminate or 
harm it. 

Grand Canyon National Park was estab- 
lished in Arizona to preserve the best of the 
canyon country for all people to enjoy. 
Nearly 100 miles of the Colorado River runs 
through it. The canyon is more than 5,000 
feet deep and more than 10 miles wide at 
places. Can you imagine anyone being able 
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to eliminate such a vast thing as that? The 
highest dam built is considerably less than 
one-fifth the depth of our canyon and the 
ones we now propose to build are less than 
700 feet high. 

Furthermore, neither of the new dams is 
to be located in the national park. One 
(Marble Dam) is 12 miles above the park, 
and the other (Bridge Dam) is 90 miles below 
the park. This lower dam would back water 
along the bottom of the canyon for 13 miles 
along the boundary of the park. At no 
point in the park would water be deeper than 
about 90 feet in a canyon nearly a mile deep. 

If you visited the park you would not be 
able to see either the dam or the lake created 
by it from the observation points on the rim. 
But you would be able to take a boat ride on 
the lake and you would see breathtaking 
beauty such as few people have ever seen be- 
fore, deep in the canyon with its rainbow- 
hued rock walls rising thousands of feet 
above you. 

Is it bad, Cheryl, to make it impossible for 
thousands of people like you and me to take 
a safe boat trip through unsurpassed beauty 
where only a few dare to go now on rubber 
rafts in the hazardous rapids? I don't think 
80 


But, of course, there is another reason for 
building the dams. They are needed to gen- 
erate hydroelectric power which can be sold 
at a profit which, in turn, will be used to pay 
for delivering water to the people who so bad- 
ly need it a long way from the river. 

This is the principle which has made west- 
ern expansion of the United States possible. 
The National Reclamation Act of 1902 set the 
pattern by which the sale of hydroelectric 
power generated at dams makes it possible 
for the people who use that power to pay for 
their expensive water delivery systems. If it 
were not for that idea, the people in Con- 
necticut and every other State would have to 
pay extra taxes to pay for the water we use 
here in the West. 

So you see, we are not going to harm or 
eliminate the Grand Canyon which we all 
love. 

Really, we will make it possible for more 
people to enjoy more of it; and at the same 
time, provide water and power for people to 
use. And, there will still be more than 100 
miles of untouched canyon between the two 
dams. 

I think people are more important than 
anything else in the world. Their needs must 
come first, and when something can be done 
that serves the need of people for water and 
electricity and the enjoyment of beauty, too, 
I am all for it, as I think you are. 

Connecticut is a long way from Arizona 
and many people just don’t understand what 
is so far away from them. I hope my letter 
and the other material I am sending you will 
help you to understand, 

Sincerely, 
RicH JOHNSON. 


National Unity and Present Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include therein 
the speech, in part, which I delivered 
before a point installation of officers of 
the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers and the Ladies Auxiliary, at Natick, 
Mass., on March 19, 1966: 
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REMARKS IN PART oF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN, THIRD MASSACHUSETTS DISTRICT, 
SPEAKING AT THE JOINT INSTALLATION OF 
OFFICERS TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS AND THE LADIES AUXILIARY 
Ar Natick, Mass., Manch 19, 1966 


Speaking at the joint installation of offi- 
cers of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers and the Ladies Auxiliary at Natick, 
Saturday night, Congressman PHILIP J. PHIL- 
BIN highly lauded the postal employees and 
declared that they were the implementing 
force of the greatest postal system in the 
world. 

The Congressman called for national unity 
of ali peoples regardless of race, class, or 
creed in the current crisis to secure maximum 
security of the Nation and bring about peace 
in Vietnam and elsewhere in the world, as 
soon as it can be accomplished. 

“The business of the Post Office Depart- 
ment these days is in leaps and 
bounds,” said PHILBIN, Moreover, modern 
science and new methods have required ex- 
tensive modernization in the system which 
has caused some temporary problems. It 
is important, however, that such programs 
should not be allowed to impair the mail 
service, or adversely affect the status of faith- 
ful, postal employees who are the heart of 
this great Government enterprise and must 
be assured of comparability in pay, fringe 
benefits, and other high standards that per- 
tain to private industry in the Nation.” 

PuHILstIn stated that “the local postmaster 
and his employees are entitled to great com- 
mendation and credit for their faithful 
efficient work In a very busy office.” 

Touching briefly on the situation in Viet- 
nam, PHILBIN declared “that while we earn- 
nestly seek peace, we must that 
this conflict is part of the overall Communist 
conspiracy which is threatening freedom 
everywhere, and our policy must be one of 
strength and firmness, if we hope to avoid 
escalation and even gravyer problems affect- 
ing freedom and security than those we face 
today. 

“At the same time,” said PHILBIN, let us 
continue to make it clear to everyone, in- 
cluding Hanoi, Red China, and the Soviet, 
and every other nation that we seek peace 
with all our hearts, and are ready to enter 
into unconditional negotiations at any and 
every time. Meanwhile,” said the 
man, “let us all join together, resolved to 
protect our country, its free institutions, its 
safety and security in this dangerous world.“ 


Memphis Medical Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the con- 
cluding article from a series about the 
growing giant of the Midsouth—the 
Memphis Medical Center: 

[From Memphis Press-Scimitar, Apr. 
1966] 
MEMPHIS’ GROWING GIANT: “You AIN'T SEEN 

NOTHING YET” IN MEDICAL CENTER EXPAN- 

SION 


14, 


(By Roy Hamilton) 

A newcomer to Memphis who entered the 
new William F. Bowld Hospital for a checkup 
the other day was amazed at the vast medical 
resources he saw all around him in the 
medical center. 


“I never dreamed you had anything like 


finest hospitals and doctors in the country.” 

Oscar Marvin, City of Memphis Hospitals 
administrator, found this patient more ob- 
servant—and appreciative—than most. 

ADMISSIONS 

“The typical patient sees the admitting 
tee and his bed and not much else,” Marvin 

He's scared to death when he comes in 
and tickled pink when he gets out. I guess 
he can be excused because he's concerned 
about his health, but too many people just 
really don’t know what's going on out here. 
It's something tremendous.” 

The medical center, with its cluster of 
multistoried hospitals, physician office build- 
ings, research laboratories and the University 
of Tennessee medical complex, is indeed one 
of the city’s most valuable assets. 

As pointed out previously, these various 
institutions have spent more than 6100 mil- 
lion on capital improvements alone within 
the last 10 years. The health industry is 
easily the city’s biggest employer, providing 
jobs for more than 13,000 doctors, nurses, 
educators, medical techniclans and others 
who annually earn more than $44 million. 

But as somebody once said, “you ain't seen 
nothing yet.” 

NEW HORIZONS 


Under the impact of mushrooming Federal 
aid programs such as medicare, the boom- 
ing population and the trend toward fur- 
ther diversification and tion in 
the health care field, the medical center 
is going to get bigger and more complicated 
in the years to come. 

What’s on the horizon? A great many 
things. 

New ultra-modern hospitals and hospi 
additions. ¥ a 

A spectacular UT expansion. 

A gigantic regional center for conquering 
the major killers—heart disease, cancer and 
stroke. 

Further refmements in computerized and 
push-button medicine. 

Extension of direct medical assistance 
to poverty pockets. 

An enormous increase in medical research. 

Streamlining of educational and training 
programs to help solve the critical shortage 
of medical manpower. 

Some of these developments are in the 
planning stage, some are on the drawing 
board and some are under way. 

In the first category is a 30-story, 500-bed 
general hospital proposed by a private de- 
veloper to serve one of the city’s biggest sec- 
tions of population growth—White Station. 

Also in the talking stage is a new $30 mil- 
lion, 1,000-bed city hospital. This rates top 
priority in Oscar Marvin's book, John 
Gaston, the city’s main facility for serving 
the poor, has not been ed since it 
was completed in 1936. With just 338 med- 
ical and surgical beds, Gaston admitted a 
total of 19,915 patients in 1965. The situa- 
tion is so bad today that the hospital has to 
restrict admissions to emergency cases only. 

OBJECTIVES 


Says Marvin: “With the advent of medi- 
care and other Federal legislation, our ad- 
missions could easily double in 3 to 5 years.” 

Among other immediate objectives: mod- 
ernizing and expanding Gaston and the 
Gailor Outpatient Building. It’s estimated 
that these two facilities, which are the bed- 
rock of UT's clinical teaching program, 
rendered service to 175,000 persons last year. 

Among other hospitals, Baptist is now 
constructing the top floors of its $15 million 
Union-East addition, which will add another 
500 beds to what is already the Nation's sin- 
gle largest nongovernment hospital. 

After that? Let's don't start talking 
about that yet,” says Baptist’s hard-driving 
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administrator, Dr. Frank Groner, a past presl- 
dent of the American Hospital Association. 
“We've been doing so much in the last few 
years we need to catch our breath.” 

TWO ADDITIONS 

Methodist Hospital is winding up work on 
its new 365-bed William Greene Thomas 
Wing, St. Joseph Hospital is getting ready to 
break ground for two new seven-story addi- 
tions (combined cost: $13 million) and the 
VA is erecting the new $23.5 million Kennedy 
Hospital on the old Hodges athletic field in 
the medical center. 

Le Bonheur Children's Hospital is also 
making plans to expand. Work is expected 
to start this year on a $4 million State re- 
tarded children’s center west of Manassas 
between Jefferson and Court. And Campbell 
Clinic, internationally known orthopedics 
hospital, has been considering selling its 
present location on Madison to UT and re- 
building elsewhere in the center. 

UT PLANS 


UT has ambitious plans for the future. 
‘The school has made tremendous progress in 
recent years under the leadership of men 
like Dr. Homer K. Marsh, the genial, pipe- 
smoking chancellor imported here in 1961 
after setting up a medical school for the 
University of Miami, and Dr. M. K. Callison, 
who gave up a highly successful private prac- 
tice to become full-time dean 8 years ago. 

Taking over where Dr. O. W. Hyman, dean 
and vice president emeritus, left off, Dr. 
Marsh, Dr. Callison, and others have led the 
school into a new era of expansion and 
improvement, 

It now has a full-time teaching staff of 
110 physicians paid by the university (com- 
pared to 40 when Dr. Callison became dean), 
150 graduate M_D.'s taking residency studies 
in various specialities, 60 interns, plus 200 
or more doctors in regular practice who do- 
nate a portion of their time to teaching. 

RESEARCH 


: The university has also stepped up its re- 

search program enormously. Some of the 
studies and experiments carried out by its 
“microbe hunters”"—in sickle cell anemia, 
cancer of the womb, Irradiation, brain-dam- 
aged children, to mention a few—have re- 
ceived international attention. 

The school now has one of the most mod- 
ern and best equipped research laboratories 
in the country with completion last year of 
the William K. Dobbs Research Institute. 

Another important research facility is the 
new Clinical Research Center, a 22-bed. unit 
on the third floor of the new Bowld Hospital 
financed substantially by the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

“IN KILTER” 

Dr. Callison and Dr. Marsh are phasing out 
the old “quarter” system of admitting med- 
ical students and going over completely to 
the semester system which is more “in kilter”’ 
with hospital internship programs. 

University of Tennessee was commended 
in the last accreditation survey (1964) for 
carrying out previous recommendations. 

Within the immediate future, plans of the 
university are $14 million worth of new edu- 
cational and research bulidings, most of 
which are already funded. These include a 
new student alumni center on Madison 
across from Forrest Park, a new physiology- 
microbiology building, a new building to 
house the Colleges of Nursing and Phar- 
macy, new housing for men and women stu- 
dents, and, belng discussed now, a new aca- 
demic bullding for the College of Medicine. 
Another major project is a new medical li- 
brary to serve the entire medical center. 

FEDERAL AID 


The schoo] is also pushing ahead with plans 
to apply for a Federal planning and feasibil- 
ity grant to establish in Memphis one of 
the huge regional heart disease, cancer, and 
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stroke centers authorized by Congress last 
fall. 

All these things going on in the medical 
center today—the planning, the building, 
the search for new kn assure 
Memphis an even brighter reputation in the 
medical world tomorrow. 

But more important, they add up to better 
health and longer, more enjoyable lives for 
all. 


Fino Introduces Bill To Deny Federal 
Funds to “Honor System” Local Wel- 
fare Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to establish a new 
condition of Federal aid to help pay for 
local welfare programs. Under the bill, 
localities would not qualify for Federal 
aid in meeting welfare costs unless they 
required investigation or some corrobora- 
tion of applicants. New York City pres- 
ently requires such corroboration, but it 
has been proposed that New York City 
welfare be put on the affidavit “honor 
system.” Under the bill, such a welfare 
program allowing payments on uncor- 
roborated affidavits would cease to be 
elegible for Federal aid. 

I have read recently that a number of 
cities think that money will be saved if 
they forgo redtape and put welfare on an 
“honor” system, whereby one can get on 
welfare by making an affidavit. This 
strikes me as absurd. I am willing to 
grant that overinvestigation is unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable harassment, but I 
feel that a certain amount of corrobora- 
tion of need is much in order to justify 
the expenditure of public funds, par- 
ticularly Federal funds. 

I believe that the Federal Government 
ought to make sure that lax Federal stat- 
utes do not suffer a pipeline to be thrust 
into our national treasury by loosely run 
local welfare program. The first place to 
draw the line is in insisting on some 
corroboration of welfare eligibility be- 
fore applicants are allowed to draw 
money from the local authorities. 

To me, such a requirement is simple 
commonsense, but I am aware that 
among certain groups, it is considered 
unkind to require welfare applicants to 
prove their eligibility. The coddling of 
spongers, glorified in exotic sociological 
jargon blaming the middle class for the 
plight of the deprived, has become high 
fashion these days. It is a fashion I do 
not subscribe to. I think the taxpayers 
are entitled to know that welfare appli- 
cants have proven their eligibility for 
payments made. 

I am disturbed to see the great rise in 
the New York City budget for welfare. 
The proposed $120 million increase will 
absorb about a quarter of the proposed 
new revenues. It is the biggest increase 
in the budget. If this increase reflects 
the additional costs the city welfare de- 
partment anticipates from a switch to 
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an open-enroliment plan for chiselers 
and spongers, then it is an increase that 
can and should be avoided. It is an un- 
fortunate thing when welfare gets a 
budget boost six times the size of the 
budget boost for the police and fire de- 
partments. 

I hope that my bill to provide a Fed- 
eral set of minimum welfare eligibility 
standards is passed so that it can head 
off any local programs based on open 
enrollment for welfare chiselers and 
spongers. Such programs are bleeding 
heart sociology gone mad. 


Temporary Farm Labor—Where Do We 
Go From Here, Mr. Wirtz? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, many 
statistics and figures have been presented 
by Labor Secretary Wirtz and the Fed- 
eral administration to try to cover the 
disastrous effects of the withdrawal of 
competent farm labor during peak har- 
vest seasons. Most of these figures dis- 
torted the true situation. 

The most accurate presentation of the 
results of the termination of the bra- 
cero program was made by the Salinas 
Californian in an editorial under date of 
April 20, 1966. 

We do not want to use foreign labor if 
competent local labor is available. We 
want farm labor to be paid every penny 
it can earn. We think migrant life is 
cruel and should not be extended; but 
where necessary, made as pleasant as 
possible. We think housing and work- 
ing conditions should be as good as pos- 
sible. We believe the education of rural 
children should not be degraded. 

But, primarily, we believe the facts 
should be truthfully presented. I believe 
Members of Congress should be informed 
concerning the consequences of its acts. 

For a clear, succinct, and accurate re- 
port, I insert the Salinas Californian edi- 
torial: 

Wuers Do We Go From Here, Mr. WITZ? 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz and 
his hired hand, Goy. Edmond G. Brown, now 
are reaping the harvest of their unwise ter- 
mination of the bracero program last year— 
higher consumer prices, a shortage of farm- 
workers, the overburdening of schools by 
children of migrant laborers, soaring welfare 
costs, and increased imports of farm products 
from Mexico. 

All of these possibilities were pointed out 
to Secretary Wirtz and Governor Brown time 
and time again by California growers last 
year but they went unheeded. Wirtz stub- 
bornly plowed ahead, laying the groundwork 
Tor the chaos in which agriculture now finds 
itself on the eve of another growing season. 

Consumer prices will increase because of 
the additional costs to farmers who this year 
will be forced to pay added costs for labor 
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able, growers were assured of adequate labor. 
But now there is no certainty that enough 
hands will be available to harvest the crop, 
particularly with the aversion of the domes- 
tic workers to do what is known as “stoop 
labor.” 

The Labor Secretary continually has 
harped on the theme that California had ade- 
quate help last year despite the loss of 
the braceros. But an Associated Farmers of 
California bulletin points out that during 
the first 10 months of 1965 U.S. Government 
figures showed that 52,748 “wetbacks" were 
caught by the border patrol. Add approxi- 
mately 35,000 “green card“ Mexican workers 
plus the braceros Wirtz permitted to come 
in and it's obvious that it was not a new 
found domestic force of workers who har- 
vested the California crops. 

The statements by Brown and Wirtz were 
made before all the facts and figures of 
the 1965 season were in. The crop and 
livestock reporting service’s yearend report 
showed a reduction of 42,000 acres of land 
devoted to melons and vegetables. This re- 
port also showed a drop of $55 million in 
the value of all crops. 

Taxpayers will be hard hit because addi- 
tional funds will be needed to provide school- 
ing for chilldren of migrants who will flood 
school districts already unable to keep pace 
with local growth needs. Migrants will be 
taking advantage of the educational facili- 
ties offered in the districts without present- 
ing anything in return. They will pay no 
property taxes, which means they will con- 
tribute nothing from this district level to 
the schools. Almost amusing were the first 
hurt bleats that came out of Sacramento 
because agriculture was going to dump with- 
out notice all those migrant children on the 
schoo] districts. 

It those who complained didn't get the 
word they must be the only people in the 
world who didn’t. For many years, agri- 
cultural leaders had predicted this would 
happen if the braceros were removed. We 
know for a fact that Congress, the President, 
Governor Brown, and the Secretaries of 
Labor and Agriculture were warned time and 
time again by agriculture. 

Monterey County knows from experience, 
the welfare load already has been heavy and 
will get heavier. The type of domestic 
worker available will have to bring his family 
to the harvest area and is likely to remain 
after there is no work to do, thus becoming 
dependent on the welfare operations of the 
county. This is in contrast to the bracero 
who was imported at harvest time, worked, 
collected his pay and returned to his home- 
land during the off season. 

Finally, there is the problem of a shift 
of production from California to Mexico be- 
cause of high labor costs. Senator GEORGE 
Munr gr pointed out at a recent hearing 
that in 1964 a total of $4,765,000 worth of 
strawberries, cantaloupes, and oranges came 
into the United States from Mexico. This 
compares with $232,000 worth in 1956. 

With all these facts available the Federal 
Government has taken no action to correct 
the situation created by Wirtz. 

And even Governor Brown has been re- 
luctant. Finally, however, when policies 
(geared to the Delano march on Sacramento) 
dictated, he came out in support of mea- 
sures proposed to provide financial aid to 
districts hit by the influx of migrant chil- 
dren, However, the funds are not yet avail- 
able and will come from a bond issue not 
yet approved by State voters. 

But what can growers expect from Wash- 
ington and Sacremento administrations 
“zeroed in” on a course of punitive treatment 
of California agriculture, the State's greatest 
industry? 
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Believing the Pentagon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, herewith 
from the National Observer of April 18, 
1966, under editorial Observations,“ an 
item of interest to all. For some time 
now the Committee on Armed Services 
has realized the shortcomings of the 
Secretary of Defense, if not his mal- 
feasance in office. This editorial indi- 
cates the national thinking concerning 
same, including deceit, evasion, if not 
outright distortion of the truth, in the 
interest of self-perpetuation. There is 
ample documentary evidence to support 
prior allegations, in many different areas 
as well as these observations.“ It’s time 
he was turned to pasture,” and as he 
erred in following a subordinate's advice 
who was directly connected with “flying 
Edsels,” so he should return to making 
nonsalable—and now allegedly nonsafe— 
Edsels of the roads. When our men are 
dying at the rate of over 3,000 since the 
escalation in January of 1965, with a 
total of 19,000 battle casualties, it is no 
time for petulance or evasion. The edi- 
torial follows: 

OBSERVATIONS 

Indignation has become Secretary McNa- 
mara’s weapon against critics—indignation 
laced with bewildering statistics. In the 
bomb-shortage hassle last week, the weapon 
failed, leaving the country justifiably con- 
fused. 

BELIEVING THE PENTAGON 

The episode was the latest in a series that 
has left almost every word from the Pen- 
tagon suspect. Most recently there was that 
angry denial by Mr. McNamara that, contrary 
to some reports, U.S. military manpower was 
not being spread too thin by the Vietnam 
war. The Defense Secretary reached into his 
drawer of secrets and released an array of 
previously classified figures to prove“ it. 
That was before the Pentagon confessed that 
it was “temporarily” thinning out the ranks 
of U.S. forces in Europe and that the four 
stateside combat divisions weren't combat- 
ready after all. 

Last week started with Pentagon officials 
toying with the fiction that the political 
turmoil in South Vietnam had not substan- 
tially hampered the anti-Red war. Reports 
from Vietnam didn't square with this. 

So the Pentagon decided to come clean. 
Arthur Sylvester, an assistant Defense Secre- 
tary conceded that there was a “temporary 
problem in distribution of bombs” within 
South Vietnam; Vietnamese workers were re- 
fusing to unload American ships at the big 
U.S. base at Da Nang. 

This inspired Geratp Forp, House Re- 
publican leader, to decry the bomb shortage 
as a piece of “shocking mismanagement” by 
Mr. McNamara. The Ford charge was the 
Secretary’s clue to become indignant and 
reach for the drawer of secrets again. 

It just isn't true“ said Mr, McNamara. 
Then came the figures—bewildering at first, 
but not so dazzling. 
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FORGET THE FERTILIZER 


The air assault on Vietnamese targets is 
averaging 50,000 tons a month, and U.S. 
bomb production will equal that figure by 
June. Of course, production is lagging be- 
hind that figure now, but no need to worry; 
we have 331,000 tons throughout the world. 
The Secretary didn’t say how many of those 
tons were available for Vietnam, except to 
note that 102,000 tons were now based in the 
United States. He was also compelled 
to admit that Washington has had to buy 
back 6,500 older 750-pound bombs sold as 
surplus to a West German fertilizer company 
for their nitrate content. 

No shortage? 

Mr. Forp replied that he was puzzled, 
especially in light of a previous admission 
that there were some shortages in 500- and 
750-pounders; the 750-pounders are con- 
sidered the best size for Vietnam missions. 

Add to this the assertion of Cyrus Vance, 
deputy Defense Secretary, that the unloading 
of military supplies in Vietnam is now nor- 
mal, and you have a mixed-up picture indeed. 

If there is an ammunition shortage, Mr. 
McNamara and the country would be better 
off if he would admit it, explain it, and, if 
possible, outline the steps he will take to 
alleviate the shortage. A little honesty may 
show, after all, that the situation is not “al 
most a national scandal,” as Mr. Forp con- 
tends. But Mr. McNamara’s hair-trigger 
petulance and statistic-laden evasions make 
us wonder. 


A Farmer’s Daughter Looks to the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just finished reading a letter from one of 
my constituents, a 15-year-old farm girl 
by the name of Diane Sellnow, of rural 
Verndale, Minn. Diane is typical of the 
thoughtful young people who are growing 
up on this Nation's farms, faced with the 
decision of whether to remain on the 
land or seek their future elsewhere. a 

It would be well for all of us to look at 
the future of American agriculture 
through the eyes of this young lady. 
She puts the plight of the farmer in 
terse, down-to-earth language, and poses 
a number of questions that we in the 
Congress must answer in a satisfactory 
manner if the Diane Sellnows of this 
Nation are to be encouraged to make the 
effort to continue farming. And en- 
couraged they must be if this Nation and 
the world are to be guaranteed a contin- 
uing abundance of food. 

I submit Diane's letter at this point in 
the Recorp. 

Representative ODIN LANGEN, 
Longworth Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANGEN: Please, let me introduce 
myself. My name is Diane Sellnow. Iam 15 
years old, have four brothers and two sisters, 
and live 4 miles south of Verndale, Minn., in 
Todd County. I am writing you because of 
a bit of news I heard today on the radio. 
The news item stated that the Government 
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was going to supply the Air Force and Army 
with instead of butter. 

On behalf of all the small farmers around 
here, I haye only one thing to say, “Help.” 
We and many, many other small farmers in 
America have a hard enough time trying to 
make a go of it without the Government 
sticking their big feet in and squishing 
everything we've fought to build. 

I must admit, our family is not at com- 
plete ruin at present, but things are a far 
cry from what we wish they could even begin 
to be. Three of my brothers (ages 10, 12, 14) 
and me get up at 5:30 every morning and 
help our folks do the chores. We milk 44 
cows, take care of approximately 90 head of 
young stock, and 5 horses. 

All in all everyone puts in a full day's work 
around here. And for what? So we can sell 
our milk to a creamery, who in turn proc- 
esses it and puts it on the market for people 
to buy. They make butter, too. But nowa- 
days only a small percentage of the American 
people buy butter. The Government buys 
most of it. For various reasons, people would 
rather buy margarine, coffee creamers, evapo- 
rated instead of whole milk, and now even 
lucky whip—to take the place of whipped 
cream (the real thing). Through all this 
the farmer has remained relatively quiet— 
considering. But now, not even the Govern- 
ment wants our products. Now tell me, why 


should the farmer rack his brains out to sup- 


ply the world with food it doesn't want? 
Why don’t they just condense everything 
into tiny tablets and put us completely out 
of business? 

In your last newsletter you said this about 
America’s youth: These are the natural re- 
sources that will keep our Nation strong and 
solve many of the world problems.” One of 
these problems is hunger. Yes, the United 
States has a surplus of food now, but the way 
we're throwing it around, what about 50 
years from now? 

My point is this: Why should I, my 
brothers, or any other young girls and boys 
want to spend their lives farming? What 
do we get besides a lot of hard work, little 
free time, hundreds of bills, and darn low 
prices for our products? Why not live in 
town and if nothing else have more free 
time? 

The people of America certainly aren't do- 
ing much to encourage farming for the fu- 
ture. We farmers get barely enough money 
for our goods to exist. But we don't want 
to just exist, we want to live. There is a 
difference. The number of U.S, farmers is 
decreasing steadily and unless our Govern- 
ment takes drastic measures to help us, the 
number will continue to decrease. American 
politicians, executives, laborers, doctors, and 
suburbanites need the farmer and it's about 
time they realize it. Nobody wants to live on 


Very sincerely and respectfully yours, 
DIANE SELLNOW. 


Federal Aid to Impacted School Districts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the matter 
of Federal assistance to federally im- 
pacted school districts is still pending 
before Congress. Fortunately, the funds 
for the current school year have been 
wisely reinstated to their previous level, 
but there is still the threat that the funds 
under Public Laws 874 and 815 will not 
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be sustained at the current level, in light 

of pending legislation which would alter 

the program. 

In my congressional district, the 
Douglas Independent School District is 
one of the finest examples of educational 
quality and progress which has been 
achieved largely through an excellent 
use of Federal aid to districts where most 
of the children’s parents live and work 
on Federal property. Without the aid, 
the Douglas School District would col- 
lapse financially. 

The superintendent of the Douglas 
school system, Mr. Robert R. Spelts, has 
spent countless hours planning to the 
coming fiscal years as well as document- 
ing the actual effect in dollars and cents 
that the proposed change would have on 
the Douglas school system. 

Under unanimous consent I insert 
Superintendent Spelt’s fact sheet on the 
proposed changes in the Recorp at this 
point: 

THE Pnorosro Cut IN Pusiic Law 874 FUNDS 
For 1966-67 as IT RELATES TO THE DOUGLAS 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL District No. 3 
1. Bureau of the Budget proposed cuts of 

Public Law 874, 1966-87 for: 


Includes section 3 (e) (1) only. 


2. Estimated maximum 1966-67 local tax 
receipts for the Douglas district, $57,358.64." 

3. Proposed cut exceeds by four times the 
ability of the Douglas district to support an 
educational pr 

4. Estimated 1966-67 average daily at- 
tendance for the Douglas School District: 


EONS EAN Egos Per- 


Parents living and work- 
ing on Fedoral prop- 


Parenisliving on or work- 


ing on Federal propert 
Non-Federal af 


Nonresident. ....... 


5. Douglas School District receipts by re- 
source for 1964-65 (latest year complete 
information is available) : 


6. Douglas School District estimated (gen- 
i fund) expenditures by source for 1966- 
67, $1,950,000. 


The facts clearly show the n 
effect of changing Public Laws 874 and 
815. For the entire State of South Da- 
kota, the change would decrease Federal 
payments to impacted areas by more 
than $1 million. 

It is imperative that the full appro- 


1 Based on a 40-mill levy on a $1,433,966 
1967 assessed valuation. 
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priation be made for fiscal year 1967, and 
that no changes be made in this program 
for future years. I hope my colleagues 
will take a minute to examine these 
statistics which document clearly the 
effect of this proposed change. 


Mayor Daley Proclaims Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my favorite columnists is Joe 
Martin, who contributes a feature titled 
“Vets Press“ to the 11 fine community 
newspapers of the Southwest Messenger 
Press chain in Chicago. Mr. Martin is 
the tried-and-true friend of the veterans 
of all the wars of our country and he is 
patriotic to the core. By unanimous con- 
sent I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude his column in the Mount Green- 
wood, III., Express of April 21, 1966, and 
other associated newspapers: 

Vers Press 
(By Joe Martin) 

Saturday April 30 has been proclaimed 
Loyalty Day by Chicago’s mayor, Richard J. 
Daley. This will mark the 16th annual 
Americanism display of the major war vet- 
erans organizations. The theme of the pro- 
gram will be “Operation Show Your Colors.” 

A gigantic parade will course down State 
Street in Chicago's loop from Wacker Drive 
to Van Buren Street beginning at 12 o'clock, 
noon, 

This will be a significant day for all Amer- 
icans in Chicagoland to rededicate their 
loyalty to the United States of America. This 
day will also afford a special opportunity to 
show the Communists, leftwingers, beatniks, 
and anti-Vietniks that freedom-loving Amer- 
icans are in the majority. 

On this day, our national emblem, the 
American flag should fly on every available 
staff. Every man, woman, and child specta- 
tor along the parade route should wave a flag, 
an American flag. Every store, building and 
home should display Old Glory. 

In this era when subversives are actively 
engaged in down grading the United States 
using signs, banners, derogatory statements 
and anti-American demonstrations, loyal 
Americans should stand up to be counted. 
Loyalty Day is the opportune time to reaffirm 
our patriotism and restore our country’s 
prestige. 

All organizations in Chicago and surround- 
ing suburbs are invited to participate in this 
Loyalty Day parade. Let's make this the 
largest and greatest demonstration ever wit- 
nessed. 

In addition to veterans organizations, the 
military, high school ROTC, church frater- 
nal, and captive nations groups, there will 
be a large contingent of servicemen who 
have recently returned from Vietnam, many 
of them wounded and showing battle scars 
resulting from their efforts in the fight for 
freedom. 

Their morale has been depressed due to 
news stories about draft card burning, dese- 
cration of our fiag and other unpatriotic 
demonstrations. Citizens can rebuild their 
confidence with a big show of national colors 
and personal appearance by getting into the 
mainstream of America and becoming a part 
of it. 
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The news media can also participate with 
full use of their facilities. This Loyalty Day 
parade and Operation Show Your Colors 
should be editorialized and pictoralized with 
greater coverage than recent anti-American 
demonstrations. 

Loyalty Day, April 30, 1966, should over- 
shadow the annual May Day show of might 
staged by the Soviet Union. The difference 
is freedom. In Red Russia, the people are 
forced to demonstrate under pain of death 
or imprisonment. In the United States, 
citizens are free to participate due to the 
meaning and dignity of their constitutional 
Tights and freedoms. 

The eyes and ears of the world will be 
focused on Chicago’s Loyalty Day. Let's 
show where we stand with tremendous devo- 
tion, display of colors and turnout whether 
as a parader or spectator. 

Individuals not afflliated with organiza- 
tlons may also join the parade. The only 
requirement is to carry and wave an Amer- 
ican flag, large or small. An information 
booth manned by members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, The American Legion, Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart, AMVETS, 
Disabled American Veterans and others will 
be located at State Street and Wacker Drive 
on the day of the parade, for the assignment 
of parade positions. 


The Modern Hero—Bold, Strong, 
and 3-A 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
satirist, Arthur Hoppe, in his column in 
the San Francisco Chronicle, of Monday, 
April 18, has an interesting story about 
Mr. George Hamilton, which I am sure 
will be of interest to the Members of 
Congress and to the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

His column follows: 

THE Moprrnn HERO—BOLD, STRONG, AND 3-A 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

“It's a fine thing that brave lad did,” said 
the Kindly Old Philosopher, squirting a 
stream of kindly old tobacco juice at a pass- 
ing cabbage moth. “I kind of think of him 
as the shining hero in a heart-squeezing fairy 
tale.” 

“Who's that?“ I cried, for I dearly love fairy 
tales. 

“Why, George Hamilton, the young actor 
fellow who's been squiring Miss Lynda Bird 
about. Did you see where he's devoted the 
last 5 years of his life to being the sole 
Support of his poor old mother?” 
£ Gosh, I said. What did such devotion get 

im? 

“A deferment from his draft board,” said 
the Kindly Old Philosopher. “Poor lad.” 

Poor lad? “Yep,” said the Kindly Old Phi- 
losopher. There's he and his ma, all alone 
in their little 54-room house that used to 
belong to Mary Pickford. He's looking nice 
in one of his hundred sults as he gazes out 
the window at a regiment of brave boys 
marching off to war. 

Son,“ says his ma, I know how much 
you must want to go fight for your country. 
Worry about me no longer. When you're 
gone, I can always rent out 53 rooms. Or go 
into the used men's clothing business.” 

Oh. how much I would love glory,” says 
he, sadly, ‘did I not love duty more. No, 
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Ma, everything I am today I owe to you. 
Including being classified 3-A. My place 
is at your side in our humble home, making 
sure the Puligny Montrachet 1958 is properly 
chilled.’ 

Oh, son,’ cries she, how good you are 
to spare me any more bereavement, knowing 
that I have lost four husbands already.’ 

“ ‘Leave us not talk of your divorces again, 
Ma,’ says he. ‘No, think of me as a true 
member of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. For, as I told Newsweek magazine, 
“People pooh-pooh, but it’s nice to know 
we did not just come over on the boat last 
week. 

“It's even nicer to know you won't ship 
out on the boat next week, son,’ she says 
with a sob. 

“So all young George’s chums march off 
to glory. But he manfully stays home, never 
complaining. At last, a telegram arrives: 
From the President of the United States, 
greetings * *’ George is 80 happy he faints 
right there. But after his ma revives him 
he finds it’s only an invitation to a Texas 
barbecue. 

“Seems the President has heard how he 
got deferred for 5 years as the sole support 
of his ma in their 54-room house. And the 
President could sure use an admirable young 
fellow like that in his admirable adminis- 
tration. Or his family. And he's got this 
daughter whose hand hasn't been yet taken 
in marriage and.“ 

Now, wait a minute, I said frritably. In 
a fairy tale, the hero is supposed to get the 
princess by going out and fighting. Not by 
staying home. And that part about him 
being the sole support of his jet set mother. 
Who'd believe a fairy tale like that? 

“Nobody, I reckon,” said the Kindly Old 
Philosopher, a twinkle in his kindly old 
eye. “Excepting his draft board.” 


Miscarried Mail To Be Redirected Pronto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year or two we have heard much 
criticism of the postal service in our 
country. A great deal of this criticism is 
justified, and there is room for improve- 
ment. 

However, it is refreshing to read an 
editorial or an article occasionally which 
gives credit to the vast operation of our 
Post Office Department. Such an edi- 
torial appeared in the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, Buffalo, N.Y., this morning and 
I commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

MISCARRIED Man. To Be REDIRECTED Pronto 

Talk about delayed or miscarried mail and 
almost anyone may be ready to match your 
experience with one of his own. Dissatis- 
faction with the postal service is an old story 
lending itself to exaggeration on the part of 
some who do not hesitate to call it “the worst 
postal system in the world.” However, this 
might be discounted by others who have 
traveled abroad, completing their tours and 
returning home weeks ahead of mail they 
had sent from foreign lands to friends here 
in the States. Actually the amount of mail 
miscarried by our postal service is extraor- 
dinarily small compared with volume han- 
died. The Post Office Department, accord- 
ing to Postmaster General Lawrence F, 
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O'Brien, handles about 40 billion pieces of 
mail annually and only several hundred 
thousand—an altogether small fraction— 
are missent during a typical year. 

Nonetheless something can be expected to 
be done to mitigate this deficiency. Mr. 
O'Brien has ordered that mail misrouted by 
the postal service must get top-priority treat- 
ment in being forwarded to the rightful re- 
cipient. He directed all postmasters receiv- 
ing such mail to send it to the correct des- 
tination at once and use airmail to expedite 
it if that is indicated. “While this affects 
only a small amount of mail.” he said in a 
statement, it is significant because such a 
step has not been taken before on this scale.” 

Inferentially this could be a comprehen- 
sive sweep with the traditional new broom, 
to be welcomed on all sides. Public con- 
dence is well reposed in a Postmaster Gen- 
eral who concedes room for im nt in 
a PORU service and sults the action to the 
word. 


Tribute to Rabbi Rafael G. Grossman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, on April 
4 of this year, an outstanding religious 
leader and a close personal friend was 
given an opportunity to deliver the open- 
ing prayer at our session of Congress. 
He is Rabbi Rafael G. Grossman of Con- 
ise Brothers of Israel, Long Beach, 

Rabbi Grossman has served as spirit- 
ual leader of Congregation Brothers of 
Israel since 1960. The congregation is 
central New Jersey's largest congrega- 
tion and is testimony to the fine work 
this dynamic young man has accom- 
plished. 

Rabbi Grossman is chairman of the 
World Committee for the Memorial to 
Holocaust Martyrs and chairman of the 
Commission on Social Service and Phi- 
lanthropy of the Rabbinical Council of 
America. The rabbi was a member of 
an American rabbinic delegation to visit 
the Soviet Union last summer and has 
lectured throughout the United States. 
Rabbi Grossman also is the author of a 
number of religious and socialogical 
volumes. 

I was very impressed with Rabbi 
Grossman's prayer in which he called for 
universal recognition of the sacred con- 
cept of freedom for the oppressed people 
in every part of the world. 

Because it was such an inspiring 
prayer, I include it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Our G-d and G-d of our fathers, author 
of liberty, who hath taken us out of the 
house of bondage and proclaimed freedom 
throughout the land on this historic day 
of the eve of Passover. In Thy guiding prov- 
idence, may this sweet land of liberty. where 
Israel's children have found haven with the 
tired, the poor, the oppressed, yearning to be 
free, with all its privilege and power, be the 
keepers of the holy torch of freedom, the 
fathers kindied with their lives. While 
dark hatred still shackles men to servitude, 
and tyranny binds them with chains made of 
iron curtains, we pray that their broken 
hearts be bound and may liberty be pro- 
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claimed to the captives and open the eyes 
of those who are in bond. 

Midst all the busy shuttles of world’s woe 
and misery, as men mingle tears with tasks 
that seem hopeless, let us gathered in this 
august Chamber at the shrine of democracy 
face our hallowed mission to make all who 
bear His image free, free to live, free to 
choose, free to refuse, free to serve, free to 
love, and free of hate, and on that day, He 
will give peace in the land as wars will 
cease and out of affliction now, all men 
shall prostrate at His altar of peace. 

Spread Thy tabernacle of wisdom, strength, 
courage, and justice upon the President, Vice 
President, and men and women who gather 
here to represent a Nation built upon Thy 
ordinance of man’s sanctity. May their 
voices resound in a call to the oppressed 
everywhere, “Let our people go,” and then 
indeed shall they go forth with joy, and 
be led on with peace. 


am mbra win anaya `d 
Isaiah, chapter 55, verse 12. 


House Armed Services Committee Recom- 
mends That Secretary McNamara Not 
Close Sewart Air Force Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House Armed Services Committee 
and its distinguished chairman, the Hon- 
orable MENDEL Rivers, of South Caro- 
lina, recently issued a report calling for 
a review of the proposal by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to close Sewart Air 
Force Base. 

The report by a subcommittee headed 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, Chairman CLARK FISHER, was crit- 
ical of the projected Sewart closure on 
grounds that it was vital to our national 
defense. 

The Nashville Banner recently dis- 
cussed this report and its meaning in an 
excellent editorial. Under unanimous 
consent I include this editorial in the 
Appendix of the Rrcorp because of its 
interest to my colleagues and to the 
Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

To Save SewarT: RECONSIDER AND REVERSE 
THE MCNAMARA DECISION 

Public judgment concurs in the urgent re- 
quest filed by a House Armed Services sub- 
committee, that Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara make an additional review of his 
decision to close Sewart Air Force Base. The 
reconsideration sought is in order, and the 
House body backs it with some logical em- 
poera on points of military and economic 
fac’ 

The immediate question has yet to be 
answered: How is it that an installation that 
has served its country through World War II, 
the Korean war, years of the cold war opera- 
tion, and now a period of both cold war and 
hot war, suddenly is surplus, expendable, 
and to be discarded by 1970? 

Sewart's national security Job didn’t end 
with the termination of that shooting war 
in 1945. In the Korean conflict its bombers— 
with crews trained there—were essential 
participants. It has served, in the same ca- 
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pacity on an expanded scale in the Vietnam 
war. In the Dominican crisis, it was from 
there that men and equipment were dis- 
patched on a mission of hemispheric security. 
It still is a vital staging area for any opera- 
tion in Latin America—or north, east, and 
west, where a Communist move of aggression 
could come. 

Even apart from an escalating war, which 
is still to be won, the proposal to close this 
base partakes of folly for which, in time of 
extreme emergency, the Nation could pay 
dearly. 

Or another question: What possible sav- 
ing can there be in abandoning such a 
facility—centrally and strategically located, 
with relation to other military facilities—only 
to relocate its equivalent somewhere else? 

Committee Chairman L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
subscribing to the subcommitte report, has 
shared the doubt of secretarial wisdom in 
that McNamara decision; and the issue is 
one for competent appraisal at the con- 
gressional level. It is, after all, a matter 
justifying more than arbitrary, slide-rule 
treatment. 

Sewart is, has been, and should continue 
to be, a vital unit in the Nation's security 
establishment. 

Congressman Jor L. Evins, whose Fourth 
District embraces the Sewart Base, has been 
leading the fight to keep it intact. Middle 
Tennessee by and large has backed him in 
that effort, aware of the disservice that would 
be inflicted by the abandonment proposed. 

The Armed Services subcommitte had 
the facts before it in pondering the overall 
question and arriving at the suggestion 
urgently submitted. The best way to 
rectify a mistake is before the damage con- 
templated is done. 

Secretary NcNamara should rectify this 
one here and now. 


Remove Barriers to News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Elkhart Truth, I 
am sure, expresses the opinion of many 
thoughtful Americans and is worthy of 
a wide reading: 

REMOVE BARRIERS TO News 


The American people should have access to 
all news about Government except that of 
a personal nature, or involving national 
security. 

No bureaucrat should be allowed to con- 
ceal information just because it might em- 
barrass him or his administration. 

Nor should any public official be allowed 
to decide just for himself what should or 
should not be classified information. 

A struggle for the people’s right to know 
has been going on many years, and through 
many administrations. 

Urgently needed is a law to establish this 
right beyond question. The issue now is at 
a crucial stage in Washington. 

A freedom-of-information bill is being con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives. 

The measure has been approved by a sub- 
committee of the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee. But the measure needs 
approval of the full committee before it can 
head to the House floor for a vote. 

The White House is opposed, and for this 
reason the bill is in danger of being defeated 
or weakened. 

Under the bill, Federal agencies that re- 
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fuse to release information on Government 
actions would be faced with court action. 

Personal records and records involving na- 
tional security would be exempted; other 
records would be open to the public. 

Information that the public is entitled to 
know now is being bottled up as classified 
even when it involves no risk to national 
security. 

Not long ago Carl T. Rowan, reporter and 
former Government official, wrote of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s notoriously thin skin regard- 
ing what appears in the press. 

Rowan wrote also of how “gunshy Cabinet 
members and Presidential aids talk in 
riddles and diplomatic evasions, hoping the 
press won't understand enough to write any- 
thing that irritates the boss.” 

Passage of this proposed law is important 
not only to assure access to Federal infor- 
mation. ' 

There is also a constant and never-ending 
need for data from State and local govern- 
mental agencies. If Congress should ignore 
its own responsibility, this could well en- 
courage State and local officials in some 
places to improperly withhold information. 

We urge our readers to write to the House 
Government Operations Committee, House 
Office Building, W. m. D.C., and ask 
that the freedom-of-information bill be 


We hope such niessages make it clear that 
the bill should be passed in a form strong 
enough to assure its effectiveness. 


Rhodesia and Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Rucker brothers of Albany, Ga., are 
well known in my district as cogent 
thinkers and articulate expressers. 

They have written to me of their con- 
cern which I share about our foreign 
policy. They say it well and they ask 
questions I cannot answer. Can my col- 
leagues answer them? 

ALBANY, GA., 
April 12, 1966. 


Hon. Maston O'NEAL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


African countries, one in which American 


just a nudge from Great Britain 
our backs on her in favor of such 


and Mali, playing at government 
when most of them could not supply them- 
with postage stamps and lead pencils 
without our “massive” foreign ald. We can 
see no sense in giving the back of our hand 
to a friendly vibrant nation that could be 
asset to us and one that has never 
asked for or received 1 cent of foreign aid 
while in 6 years we have poured over 61 bil- 
lion down the Congo rathole. Now we ask 
you, does this make sense? 
We have many times seen our State De- 
partment stretch consistency to the break- 
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ing point, but this takes the cake. Recently 
on “Face the Nation,“ our Under Secretary of 
State, George Ball, said “We cannot interfere 
with the internal affairs of South Vietnam,” 
and the panel agreed wholeheartedly, What 
do they think we are doing to the “internal 
affairs” of Portugal, Greece, and Rhodesia? 
Have we been asked by these countries to 
intervene in their behalf as the United Na- 
tions Charter explicitly stipulates? Not by 
a jug full. By what legal right does the 
U.N. sanction Great Britain’s high handed 
action of stopping Greek ships on the high 
seas? Or intimidating Portugal? And for 
what? Just to look good to the nonwhite 
begger peoples of the world. That was the 
one aspect missing from the Hungarian revo- 
lution of 1956. If the Hungarian freedom 
fighters had been black the U.N. would have 
sprung into action immediately. 

Why should we be so quick to help Great 
Britain punish Rhodesia when all our pro- 
testations for her to cease shipping much 
needed goods to North Vietnam falls on deaf 
ears? 

You cannot imagine how frustrating it is 
for us to stand helplessly by when we see 
such things going on unable to do anything. 
But we know what we would do if we were 
up there where you are. We would stand 
up and tell them about it. 

Hoping to hear of you doing the same we 
remain 

Yours sincerely, 
H. W. and C. N. RUCKER. 


Eliminate the Bath For Safety’s Sake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. . Mr. Speaker, while 
I am all for automobile safety, as a De- 
troiter, I am becoming a little self-con- 
scious plus a little bit annoyed. I have 
even wondered whether we are talking 
about automobile safety or safety for in- 
surance companies. However, Mr, Will 
Muller of the Detroit News has happily 
turned our attention to the fact of driv- 
ers’ luck everywhere. I include his col- 
umn, “Eliminate the Bath—for Safety’s 
Sake.” 

From the Detroit News, Apr. 20, 1966] 
ELIMINATE THE BaTH—For Sarery’s SAKE 
(By Will Muller) 

The National Safety Council, in a report 
that caused less consternation than a Volsk- 
Wagen swaying in the wind, said accidents 
in their homes killed 28,500 persons last 
year. 

A few months before the council's Feb- 
ruary summation for 1965, E. Maurice 
Backett, a professor of social medicine at 
Aberdeen University, Scotland, reported to 
the World Health Organization (WHO) on 
perils in the modern home. 

Backett is to the household what Ralph 
Nader is to the auto industry. In style and 
dedication the resemblance is striking. The 
folks building household appliances, he says, 
are heedless of dangers. 

“Each advance in the use of electrical 
power seems associated with some increased 
hazard,” said Backett. He advised the im- 
position” of safety standards on household 
gadgets to make them foolproof. 

The home has been around a lot longer 
than the automobile. The home is one of 
the favorite themes of our U.S. Senators. 
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But when it comes to doing something for 
the home, they would rather be out in the 
garage experimenting with a collapsible 
steering wheel. 

Our Senators emote TV concern for the 
consumer shorted a half ounce of corn flakes. 
They are unmoved when the housewife blends 
a quarter cup of fingers with the cake mix. 

Falls in the home accounted for the major 
number of fatalities there, the Safety Coun- 
cil reported, although burns and asphyxia- 
tion caused 20 percent. Solutions to some of 
these hazards should be reasonably simple to 
Senators capable of advising car builders 
on their relatively complicated profession. 

For instance, a large number of the fatal 
falls occurred down cellarways. These could 
be completely eliminated by a law requiring 
cellars to be built level with the first floor. 

Although it is doubtful if homes without 
baths would find ready sale, the safety of 
those exposed to falls in the bathtub makes 
the elimination of the bath a national neces- 
sity. A surprising number are injured by 
falls from beds, a hazard which bedmakers 
have chosen to ignore by refusing to make 
bed belts standard equipment. 

Each year, a great number of householders 
fall from stepladders while washing or paint- 
ing ceilings. This could be ended with legis- 
lative specifications permitting only crawl 
space between floor and ceiling. 

Backett suggests that attractive bottles 
and intriguing scents have made medicine 
cabinets a greater hazard to children. The 
old-fashioned medicines, unpleasant to taste 
and smell, were less dangerous to human life. 
So was the hansom cab. 

Despite the number of fatalities from 
burns and asphyxiation, Americans blindly 
continued to have fires in their homes and to 
cook there. They will continue in their 
suicidal course unless restrained by the hand 
of government acting for their protection. 

Many householders fall each year while 
repairing chimneys, washing windows, and 
inspecting roofs. These hazards could be 
eliminated by ordering the fireplaces outside, 
the windows bricked up, and the roof re- 
moved. 

To remove the roof, some builders might 
argue, would be to kill homemakers’ inter- 
est. This is an old argument, and will not 
be given weight by Congress. Car builders 
once argued that way about horsepower. 

Now that the Safety Council and the WHO 
have called the hazards of the home to the 
attention of Congress, it should act quickly. 
Spring is the nest-building season. The blue- 
prints for the accident-free automobile can 
walt for the new model season in the fall. 

If staying at home can be made safe, there 
will be one less reason for buying a car. 


Correcting Bad Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, cur- 
rently, there is before the Congress a 
measure, H.R. 12367, to reorganize the 
U.S. mail and parcel post system. On 
the one hand, the challenge is made that 
this bill is nothing more than a grab for 
jobs by public agencies from private 
agencies. On the other hand, appar- 
ently there is some real purpose in the 
legislation as is analyzed in the enclosed 
editorial from the Vallejo Times Herald 
of March 30, 1966. 
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CORRECTING Bap SITUATION 


The U.S. Post Office which has taken its 
share of lumps from various sources for 
slowness in delivery to on “peep- 
hole” activities on employees has decided to 
do something about a major inequity and we 
hope it is successful. If it is, it will remove 
confusion. If this can occur in a Govern- 
ment agency, a major victory for sanity will 
result. 

Postmaster Thomas J. McCaffrey put it this 
way: 

‘The various classes of post offices have vari- 
ous weight limits which they can accept for 

1 post. 
A first-class post office such as Vallejo can 
accept up to 20 pounds of parcel post per 
package. A second-class post office like Sui- 
sun City can take up to 70 pounds. 

This leads to confusion. 

“We have people coming in here who are 
used to doing their mailing at Crockett, a 
second-class post office, for example, and com- 
plain about the 20-pound limitation here 
when at home they can mail up to 70 
pounds,” McCaffrey declared. 

As a corrective measure, he sald at the be- 
hest of Postmaster General Laurence O'Brien, 
Representative, James A. Morrison, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana, has introduced a bill in 
the lower House calling for a 40-pound maxi- 
mum parcel post weight for all post offices. 
This will eliminate inequities. —.— 

How did this strange situation come about 
in the first place? McCaffrey said a few 
years ago a bill was passed creating the dif- 
ferent weight zones in order to assist private 
carriers who made most of their profit on de- - 
livering larger parcels from population center 
to population center. They shunned the 
rural routes because they could not make any 
money from them. This was left to the post 
office to handle. 

Btu times have changed. Private carriers 
have more business than they can handle. 
Uniformity in the post office is desirable and 
will prove effective—and not cost the taxpay- 
ers any additional money but in fact save 
3 H.R. 12367 should be passed into 

W. 


Space and Free Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
address before the American Astronau- 
tical Society in San Diego, Calif., Karl 
G. Harr, Jr., president of the Aerospace 
Industries Association, forcefully de- 
scribed the need for those of us involved 
in the space program to try to achieve a 
wider public understanding of the na- 
tional space effort and its ramifications 
in our free society. 


Certainly, progress in our society de- 
pends in no small part on a vigorous 
space program, the benefits of which are 
80 far reaching as to be almost immeas- 
urable. These are his remarks: 

SPACE AND THE FREE SOCIETY 

It is a privilege to appear as a speaker 
before so well conceived and executed a con- 
vention as this one has been. It is of the 
greatest importance that such a qualified 
inventory be made of the practical applica- 
tions of this new dimension. I have had op- 
portunity to see most of the papers here 
presented, and I heartily commend you on 
their quality and relevance. In my remarks 
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this evening, I should like to delve into one 
other practical aspect of our national space 
effort which I think has particular applica- 
tion to a group such as this. 

For the past 3 days, you have been ex- 

the practical applications of space, 

looking toward advancement of understand- 
ing of our space effort. In promoting such 
improved understanding as well as in the 
professional contributions those of you as- 
sembled in this convention, and your coun- 
terparts, are daily making, you are seeking 
to fulfill your aggregate role as the human 
embodiment of our national space effort. 

I am going to suggest that that isn’t 
enough. 

Iam going to suggest that in a free society, 
a man’s work is not done unless and until 
he has fought for and achieved recognition 
of the true nature and importance to the so- 
ciety as a whole of the work in which he is 
e 


Let me start at this from another point 
of view. In recent months, in my role as 
a for the aerospace industry, I 
have been able to proclaim “all's well” with 
respect to most of the key aspects of our 
national space effort and industry’s role in 
it. The achievements of 1965 certainly dem- 
onstrate the effectiveness in depth of this 
Nation's overall space activities. 

But, to me, there eee yer bred ert 
turbi aspect of our nati space e s 
wet in IBAE the nature of this effort, with all 
its ramifications and implications, is not 
properly understood by our society as a 
whole, and I think the responsibility for this 
lack of understanding must fall primarily on 
those of us in Government, industry, and pri- 
vate scientific research who are engaged di- 
rectly in carrying out the national space 
programs. For even those of us most close- 
ly connected with this effort are often guilty 
of defensiveness, justification on negative 
grounds, and even an air of apology about 
our national space commitment. 

I believe such attitudes are terribly wrong 
and very unhealthy for the Nation as a 
whole, I believe that the most important 
thing people such as those of us who are 
gathered here at this convention can do is 
to our responsibility to reverse this 
attitude. Our national space effort is not a 
boondoggle, a toy, a gimmick, a camouflaged 
military venture, a luxury, or anything of 
the kind. It is, rather a multifaceted na- 
tional adventure with great scientific, tech- 
nological, economic, spiritual, and political 
connotations and components which go to 
the very core of our national character and 
posture, and the impact of which premeates 
all aspects of our society. 

Until this fact is recognized and appreci- 
pete Y OOE OPITE ne eta 
> we 


failed in our responsibility to the free society 
in which we liye. 

However specific our Nation's space plans 
and programs may be, if our society as a 
whole does not properly understand the 
nature of this effort, it will drift rather than 
move positively into the future. If you 
don't know where you are going, any road 
will take you there; and if you don’t know 
why you are doing something, you have no 
sound basis upon which to gage the quantum 
or the direction of your next step. And one 
of the costs of a free society lies in the need 
for the society as a whole to understand the 
premises upon which it is called to act. I 
submit that, despite the many successes we 
have enjoyed in the achievement of our space 
program, we may not count such an under- 
standing among them. 

Just as we must be willing to recognize 
this cost of keeping a free society function- 
ing smoothly, a cherished principle, so must 
we all recognize that the principal justifica- 
tion for our national space effort is its im- 
portance in maintaining us as a great society, 
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also a cherished objective. By virtue of the 
technological and scientific advances of 
recent years and the political and economic 
strength of our Nation, the challenge of space 
exploration was offered to us on terms within 
our national reach. The prospect fully chal- 
lenged virtually every aspect of our society. 
No scientific discipline, no capacity for tech- 
nological innovation, no political institution, 
and no aspect of our national, regional, or 
local economic life lay wholly beyond the 
impact of this challenge, and most were sub- 
stantially affected. No consideration of this 
Nation's future as a whole or in any of its 
affected parts could be made separate from 
our national decision as to the nature and 
scope, if any, of our space commitment. 

We could choose either to accept the space 
challenge or to reject it. We didn’t have a 
choice not to accept the effects of that 
decision. Whichever way we decided would 
determine the measure of the greatness of 
our society in the years that lie ahead. For 
the decision and its effect were and are in- 
separable, and were and are, in effect a 
decision as to the future greatness of our 
society. 

It follows that no one need be defensive 
or apologetic about our Nation’s commitment 
to the exploration of space. Our leaders, 
both governmental and private, would have 
been hard put indeed to justify a decision 
not to accept this challenge with all of its 
attendant ramifications. And if you don't 
think that is so, just test the attitudes in 
those national societies which haye opted 
out of the space adventure by choice or neces- 
sity. For the impact of such an option is 
as dramatically pervasive as the impact of 
opting to select the challenge. And those 
nations who have not wanted to, or been able 
to, accept this challenge have not been blind 
to what it has cost them in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. 

For a great, free society cannot remain so 
by choosing to reject the major challenges 
with which it is faced; nor can it arbitrarily 
amputate areas of scientific and technologi- 
cal advance without cauterization of the 
whole. It cannot turn its back on techno- 
logical advance, because so many of the so- 
lutions and so much of the dynamism avail- 
able to a great democracy is associated with 
technology. And technological advance is 
not a separate thing. 

You are either in the technological flow 
of the times or you are not. Stated another 
way, a great society allocates human and 
material resources to its space effort com- 
mensurate with the challenge, not because 
the space effort is more, less, or equal to 


because it believes its chances of improving 
its medical research are better if the space 
effort is undertaken. To take another exam- 
ple, a great society does not apologize for its 
space effort as depriving school systems of a 
measure of resources, but rather proceeds in 
the strong conviction that its school systems 
will be better because of the space effort. 

In short, it is the inseparability, on the 
one hand, of advancing where advance beck- 
ons, and the overall national advance on the 
other that is the point. 

Thus it is a narrow and specious conten- 
tion that seeks to justify America’s space 
effort in terms of competition with the So- 
viet Union or any other nation. If we were 
the only Nation in the world that had the 
capability to proceed into this new dimen- 
sion, we should do it. We should do it be- 
cause of the difference it will make in the 
scope and depth and nature of the oppor- 
tunities that will be afforded our boys and 
girls 10 years from now. 

We should do it so that we will be a strong- 
er and richer country in the future in all 
ways. We should do it to preserve and re- 
fresh the spirit of innovation which has been 
so singular a factor in the creation of our 
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national greatness. We should do it as part 
of a national renaissance on all fronts; for 
a great society, like a great university, cannot 
confine its attention to certain challenges 
selected under past conditions, but must, if 
it is to sustain its greatness, move compre- 
hensively to accept the challenges of the 
future. 

Just as a university will suffer a brain- 
drain if it fails to move boldly with the 
times, so will one society suffer a brain- 
drain to another which moves more posi- 
tively into the future. 

As the world’s greatest democracy, we 
must move forward on all fronts. They are 
all interrelated and interdependent elements 
of our greatness. The advance of any one 
helps the advance of every other, and the 
attitude and climate of pursuing advance 
on all fronts greatly advances the whole. 
As the huge challenge of space generates 
and consumes and then regenerates our 
material and human resources, so does it 
widen the scope of the environment in which 
our citizens will exist and make their con- 
tribution in the years ahead. We will not 
have opted out of the future; we will not 
have fixed rigid horizons; we will not have 
tried to call a halt to technological advance; 
we will not have forfelted our national 
serendipity. We will continue to move for- 
ward as a great, free society. 

These are the real reasons we should pro- 
ceed positively and proudly to.seize this 
national opportunity.. Not because of the 
Soviet space effort, important as that is in 
some political and perhaps military con- 
texts. Not to climb any mountains just “be- 
cause they are there;“ and not to create a 
Christopher Columbus syndrome. But sim- 
ply because our national space effort is good 
for the country across the board. It is good 
for all the other forward-looking programs 
on which this Nation is embarked in both 
its private and governmental sectors. It is 
good for our school systems. It is good for 
our relations with other nations. It is good 
for our nonspace scientific and technological 
advance, It is good for our governmental 
institutions at both the national and local 
level. It is good for our economic 

What does this mean for those of us who 
are assembled at this convention? Well, it 
means we've got a job to do in patiently and 
carefully establishing this proper perspec- 
tive about our national space effort. A free 
society does not tolerate silence, inattention, 
or neglect of responsibility in such matters. 
In a free society, you can’t retreat to, or hide 
behind, your expertise. You can't retreat to 
your factories or your ivory towers or your 
conferences and think you have done your 
job. Just as the national space effort per- 
meates all aspects of our national life, to that 
same extent does every member of our so- 
ciety have a responsibility toward it. It's 
everyone’s business, But this fact must be 
explained to them by those of us who, by our 
involvement, are most aware of it. In a free 
society, people aren’t going to be generous 
enough to assume your case. It must be 
argued and reargued in the marketplace of 
ideas, And that function can neither be 
delegated nor bought. 

In conclusion, space is indisputably a key 
element in the future of this great, free 
society. If we are to remain great, we must 
continue to accept this challenge with a 
commitment commensurate to its size and 
nature, and move positively ahead. But if 
we are to remain free, we must also move 
ahead in accordance with the tenets of a 
free society. Thus, you engineers, you sci- 
entists, you businessmen, you teachers, you 
Government officials, whose aggregate contri- 
bution in fact represents the national space 
effort, have not finished the job demanded of 
you by a free society until you have con- 
vinced that free society of the true nature of 
the great idea and purpose which you repre- 
sent. 
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Love Affair With the Weizmann Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, while re- 
cently visiting in Israel, I had occasion 
to pick up a copy of the Jerusalem Post. 

I was pleased to find an article about 
one of the leading citizens and philan- 
thropists of Brockton, Mass., Mr. Dewey 
David Stone. His marvelous work in be- 
half of the Weizmann Institute has made 
a major contribution to what it is today, 
and laid the groundwork for future 
growth. It is a living monument to his 
efforts, one to which he can look with 
satisfaction in years to come. 

I express for myself and the people 
of my district our pride in the accom- 
plishments of this vital young man. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the following article: 
Dewey STONE: Love AFFAIR WITH THE WEIZ- 

MANN INSTITUTE 
(By Macabee Dean) 

For more than three decades, Mr. Dewey 
David Stone, 65, of Brockton, Mass., has been 
a zealous worker for Israel in many fields. 

But if you want to see his eyes light up, 
just mention the Weizmann Institute of 
Science. 

“Ask any well-known scientist to name the 
first four or five research institutes in the 
world. He will include the Weizmann among 
them. I believe the institute has brought 
more glory to Israel than any other thing 
except the defense forces.” 

Mr. Stone's love affair with the Weizmann 
Institute—he is a short man with an engag- 
ing smile—goes back to 1940. Weizmann was 
then visiting the United States and a close 
personal friendship developed between the 
two men. 

“Weizmann convinced me that Israel could 
never compete with General Motors in mak- 
ing cars; with United Steel in steel produc- 
tion. It could complete in only one major 
field—brain power. He told me and others, 
that we had a moral obligation to help find 
the financial means to bring together in 
Palestine a group of people, touched with 
genius, who would work in science, making a 
major contribution to world progress.” 

Upon formation of the American Commit- 
tee for the Weizmann Institute in 1945, Mr. 
Stone became chairman of its board of direc- 
tors. When the board of governors was set 
up a few years later, Mr. Stone was elected 
its chairman. He has held both posts ever 
since. 

Here on one of his numerous visits, this 
time to dedicate the seven-story £3 million. 
Stone administration building today, he says 
bluntly: 

“We are not planning any further physi- 
cal expansion of the Institute for the next 
5 to 10 years—unless something so exciting 
develops that we need to expand the present 
plant to meet the challenge. 

“For the past 2 years we have turned down 
a s pume of substantial contributions for 

In each case, I have per- 
canted the donors to seek other worthy 
causes—bullding secondary schools, hospi- 
tals, community centers. In no case, has 
the money been lost to Israel.” 

He also tried tactfully to convince pros- 
pective donors to help the institute find 
its current operating 3 through do- 
nating, chairs, fellowships and special re- 
search projects.” 
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“These donors can develop a close personal 
relationship with the scientist they are help- 
ing.” A scholarship costs the donor about 
$2,500 a year; a fellowship, up to $12,000 a 
year. “These need not be lifetime projects 
although we are trying to establish funds in 
perpetuity.” 

Turning to the institute’s financial 
troubles, he notes that the I£20 million, an- 
nual budget involves a deficit of about 
I£2 million this year, bringing the institute's 
overall deficit to I£60 million. 

“We are now g to organize a 
group of friends of the institute who will 
provide the new leadership which will even- 
tually replace the old. It must carry the 
burden of finding funds.” 

The caliber of the scientific work at 
the institute is recognized by official bodies 
abroad, in 1965-66, research grants totaling 
$7 million, were received at the institute; 
this year, they are expected to reach $9 
million. 

Mr. Stone is also a member of the American 
Friends of the Hebrew University, of the 
American Technion Society, the America-Is- 
rael Cultural Foundation. The science unit 
at Boston University (he is a graduate of its 


College of Business Administration) has been 


named for him and his brother, Judge 
Harry K. Stone of Brockton. 

He holds the degrees of doctor of hu- 
manities, Boston University, 1950, and doctor 
of laws, Stonehill College, Mass., 1958, and 
has been an honorary fellow of the Weiz- 
man Institute since 1960. He is also chair- 
man of the Jewish Agency for Israel, Inc., 
as well as national chairman of the United 
Jewish Appeal. 


Armenian Martyrs’ Day—1915 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 51st anniversary of the 
Turkish massacres of the Armenian peo- 
ple. The long and turbulent history of 
the Armenian people is full of calamities 
and tragedies, but the wholesale mas- 
sacres of 1915 is the unprecedented na- 
tional tragedy in their modern history. 

In that year more than 1 million Ar- 
menians in Turkey were murdered, and 
many hundred thousand others lost their 
lives through famine and enslavement. 
Killed were the clergymen, teachers, 
writers, and leaders of the Armenian peo- 
ple. The young women were enslaved 
and the able-bodied men were murdered. 
The remaining Armenians were forced to 
march barefooted to their ultimate de- 
struction in the distant deserts of Syria 
and Iraq. 

The Armenians are perhaps the oldest 
of the civilized races in western Asia and 
were the first nation in the world to ac- 
cept Christianity as their state religion. 
In the high mountains which are his 
home between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian Sea, the Armenian has toiled in- 
dustriously and peacefully. Here they 
have maintained their culture and tradi- 
tions against alien conquest, 

As the Armenians observe the anni- 
versary of their martyrdom in due so- 
Iemnity, let us join them in their despect- 
ful remembrance. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Milton Fried- 
man which appeared in the March 17 
edition of the American Examiner. 

Mr. Friedman's brilliant analysis of the 
Chinese Communist position in relation 
to Israel is particularly pertinent at this 
time. It is not surprising to find also 
that the Vietcong are also very anti- 
Israel. 

The article follows: 

(By Milton Friedman) 

WasHincton.—If Communist China and 
America are on a collision course for war, as 
important congressional testimony has indi- 
cated, what impact will a modified China 
policy have on Israel? 

A growing dilemma confronts “doves” dedi- 
cated to Israel's survival. Peking is even 
more rigidly anti-Israel] than Moscow. 

In the early 1950's, Israel realized that 
actual Chinese power was centered in Peking 
and offered diplomatic recognition to the 
Communist regime. Israel felt she had to 
live in the world with all peoples and try to 
coexist with emergent nations. But Peking 
harshly rebuffed Israel as a “stooge of the im- 
perialists, a neocolonialist American crea- 
ture.” Peking identified with Arab hopes of 
overthrowing Israel as consistent with 
dynamic world revolution. 

China militantly opposed the seating of 
Israel at the Bandung Conference of Asian 
Nations. This took place when some Israel 
supporters in the United States were insist- 
ing that China should not be isolated from 
the world community but given the right to 
representation at the United Nations. 

Israel's China policy proved a flasco. The 
Nationalist Chinese regime of Chiang Kai- 
shek took petty vengeance. Formosa opposed 
Israel at the United Nations partly in revenge 
but mainly to curry Arab favor and follow 
U.S. State Department pro-Arab strategies. 

But Arab States, especially Egypt and Syria, 
grew closer to the Chinese Reds. The fanati- 
cal “Palestine Liberation Organization” was 
invited to open a permanent office in Peking. 
The PLO terrorist raids against 
Israel, sabotage attacks, and dreams of im- 
plementing Peking's suggestions for a “war 
of national liberation” against the Jews. 

PLO leader Ahmed Sh policies are 
so volatile they trouble even the belicose 
Arab rulers. Most Arab leaders realize that 
China is fishing in troubled Near Eastern 
waters. They know Peking is less interested 
in Arab aspirations than in creating an 
inflammatory diversion to Vietnam that 
would tie down U.S. Mediterranean forces 
and NATO reserves. 


Egypt's Nasser, for instance, recognizes 
Israel's military strength. He is dubious 
that Russia would rush to join a Peking 
fomented “liberation war” in the Near East. 
This would jeopardize the precarious Soviet- 
American standoff in the region; neither 
Washington nor Moscow wants it. Egypt 
could lose aid from both America and 
Russia and gain nothing but a beating. 

Nasser also fears that Chinese influence 
might spread among the emotional Arab 
masses. This could unseat present Arab 
heads who would be overthrown by liber- 
ationist extremists exploiting the frenzy to 
gain power. 
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When Jordan recently criticized the PLO 
Office established in Peking, Shukairy said: 
“It is there for the sake of the Palestinian 
struggle. We, the Palestinian Arab people 
have nothing to give the Chinese People's 
Republic, but the Chinese People’s Republic 
can give a great deal to the Palestinian Arab 
people.” 

Mao Tse-tung advocates not only con- 
tainment but extinction of Israel. He told 
Shukairy: “When you deal with the Israel 
problem you should also look at the map and 
then you will know how to evaluate your 
strength. It is absurd for 100 million Arabs 
who encircle little Israel to stand by pas- 
sively.” 

Peking reportedly pledged arms aid to 
Shukairy and offered to train experts in 
commando and sabotage operations. 

In mid-January, a Chinese cultural mis- 
sion visited Syria. The delegation's leader 
said, “The Chinese support the Arabs fully 
in the conflict with Israel just as you sup- 
port us fully in the Vietnam struggle.” 

Syria's new Chief of State Nureddin Atassi 
has just echoed Chinese cries for an im- 
mediate “liberation war“ against Israel as 
“the best way of achieving Arab unity.” 
Syria is the most extreme activist against 
Israel, and displays closer ties with the Com- 
munist world. Border incidents recently 
increased. 

The Vietcong leadership wished the Arabs 
“success in their struggle against Israel, the 
aggressive tool of imperialism, and the real- 
ization of their hopes of returning to Pales- 
tine.“ However, Saigon’s Premier Ky has 
accepted Israeli gifts of medicine while re- 
fusing to enter normal diplomatic relations 
with Israel. 

Israelis had indicated willingness to train 
South Vietnamese in agricultural and de- 
velopment techniques, But Saigon appeared 
disinterested. Some observers said Premier 
Ky was mindful of Arab votes at the United 
Nations. Others recalled that he had voiced 
admiration of Adolf Hitler as his idol. 

In any event, Americans who share de- 
votion to the aims of peace and justice in 
both the Near East and southeast Asia are 
hoping for new thoughts and tendencies to 
solve the enigma presented by China’s Com- 
munist revolution. : 


A Simple Cup of Tea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, Ben 
Ferguson lived in my State of Colorado 
for 40 years and worked as a farmer, 

er, rancher, and businessman, 

Now he is living in East Pakistan, 
where 60 million people crowd the land. 
Few can read or write. Landholdings 
are small, and farmers are hesitant to 
risk new methods when failure could 
mean starvation. Ben Ferguson is help- 
ing to change this in his role as an agri- 
cultural adviser to the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, 

His simple story is told in a 30-minute 
film entitled A Simple Cup of Tea.” 

This film will be shown at 9 a.m. Wed- 
nesday, April 27, in room 2200 of the 
Rayburn Building at the State Depart- 
ment briefing for Members of the House. 
The meeting, as usual, is for Members 
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only. Bill Macomber, head of the Near 
East-South Asia region of AID, will be 
present to answer questions. 

The Secretary of State personally has 
seen the film and thought it was so good 
that it should be shown at the briefing. 
I urge every Member to see it. 


Thoughtless Boy Destroys Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most penetrating editorials I have 
read for some time appeared in the 
Worth-Palos Reporter, an independent 
publication serving residents of the 
southwest suburban area of Cook County, 
III. In its April 21 edition, it contained 
a most timely, sound and practical piece 
of advice to young men of our country. 

THOUGHTLESs Bor DESTROYS FUTURE 


This is the story of a boy who threw away 
his future when he was 14 years old. 

How did he do it? With terrible and 
frightening ease. He did It by getting into 
trouble, a little bit at a time. Little bits 
of trouble just serious enough to get him 
picked up by the police, but not enough to 
get him convicted of anything. The kind 
of trouble that drove his mother to despair, 
until she appealed to the authorities for help 
in keeping the boy straight. 

The authorities did help, and the boy has 
kept straight. But it’s too late. The U.S. 
Army, which investigates potential soldiers 
back to their 14th birthday, doesn't want this 
boy. 

“The lives of many men may depend upon 
one man,” the Army reasons. “We cannot 
risk those lives on an undependable man and 
we have learned the hard way that unde- 
pendable boys make undependable men.” 

So the Army won't draft this fellow. They 
classify him 1-Y. This means he’s physically 
fit, but undesirable. 

“Undesirable.” That's the tag he must 
wear for the rest of his life. If he's lucky, it 
may never matter much except to him. If 
he isn’t lucky, it may haunt him all his da 
whenever he looks for work or seeks public 
office or trust. 

And there’s no way out, for if the Army 
won't take him, the Navy, Marines, and Air 
Corps won't either. They're even stricter 
than the Army. For instance, if a young 
man wants to join the Navy and he has a 
perfectly clean record except that he has 
accumulated $15 in traffic tickets, the Navy 
recruiting officer can’t take him. First, the 
recruiting officer must go to the commander 
of his district and get a “moral waiver”. 
Only if the commander approves, can this 
boy become part of the Navy despite $15 
worth of tickets. And the commander 
doesn't always approve, even on such scem- 
ingly minor problems as this. 

In the old days, people used to think of 
the service as a good place to “dump” 
troublesome boys. If that was ever true, it 
isn’t now. The services must invest thou- 
sands of dollars in every young man to train 
him for modern military service, They have 
no intention of wasting that training on 
young men who aren't likely to do their work 
well. 


Boys over 14 should realize this before they 
throw away their futures for the sake of 
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“sticking with the gang on a rumble,” or 
“just borrowing” a car, or “dragging” on the 
highway. Maybe the prospect of time In the 
service isn't especially appealing. But how 
would you like to be the one the Army won't 
even take? 

——ů— 


Vietnam Warriors Cheered by Children's 
Crayon Drawings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, a heart- 
warming story is told in the following 
article submitted by Lt. Cmdr. David W. 
Plank, ship’s chaplain, U.S.S. Hancock. 
He tells of a group of students from Oak- 
ridge School in my congressional district 
who sent a package of letters and draw- 
ings to the men aboard the aircraft car- 
rler Hancock, and how the men re- 
sponded when they received them. 

Chaplain Plank, in a letter to me, said: 

Not only were the weary warriors of this 
Vietnam engaged ship cheered and strength- 
ened, but they were vividly reminded of our 
American purpose in the world. 


I commend this story to my colleagues: 


VETNAM WARRIORS CHEERED BY CHILDEEN’S 
Crayon DrawIncs 


(By Lt. Cmdr. David W. Plank, Chaplain 
Corps, U.S. Navy) 

This is the story of a bundle of children's 
drawings that were addressed and mailed to 
“the U.S. Navy, Vietnam.” What follows 
could have been repeated aboard many other 
ships and military installations. Hence this 
is not a story about the 7th Fleet Alameda- 
based attack aircraft carrier U.S.S. Hancock 
(CVA-19); it is about 24 grease-crayon pic- 
tures painstakingly drawn by second-grade 
boys and girls in Oakridge School, Sacra- 
mento, Callf. 

The story necessarily begins on April 6, 
1966, the day a small ordinary-looking cylin- 
drical package arrived in the chaplains’ 
Office aboard Hancock. At the time, she was 
busy operating in the tropical waters of the 
South China Sea, catapulting Vietnam- 
bound planes from her flight deck, 1 every 
26 seconds, The package which Ship's Chap- 
lain David W. Plank found was tattered and 
badly scarred from its long journel. For it 
had been 70 days enroute—January 28 was 
the postmark it bore. In a child's scrawled 
handwriting it was addressed to, “The U.S, 
Navy, care of Gen. William C. Westmore- 
land, Vietnam.” It had come from “Miss 
Burns Second Grade, Oakridge School, Sac- 
ramento, Calif.” 

The chaplain opened the package. Out 
tumbled 24 grease-crayon drawings, and 19 
oversized letters. The pictures bore scrib- 
bled titles such as, “Our Janitor in the Hos- 
pital,” My House,” “This Is Me, This Is 
You,” and “Evelyn the Clown.” The letters 
read in part, “Thank you for fighting for 
our classroom and country. I hope all of 
you don’t die,” “We have sawdust in our 
hair,” “My mother went to the hospital.” 
“Do you have a brother?” “I am praying for 
you. I am crying for you. Please come 
back.” 


From where had this forlorn package of 
pictures and letters come? Who sent it to 
Hancock? How did it happen to arrive on 
board? Where had it been for 70 days? No 
one seemed to know. Or care. The chap- 
lain’s first impulse was to simply discard 
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them all, then write a perfunctory letter of 
thanks to Miss Burns. 

But then came a thought. Why not give 
these children's expressions of concern, en- 
couragement, and appreciation an opportu- 
nity to be heard themselves by those for 
whom they were intended, men of the U.S. 
Navy fighting in Vietnam? Mount and dis- 
play them, of course. They may not be 
artistic masterpieces—certainly they had no 
commercial value. But the message they 
held to tell could be priceless. 

Two days later, the “Miss Burns’ second 
grade class grease-crayon drawing exhibit” 
Officially opened in Hancock's library when 
Capt. James C. Donaldson, Jr., the ship's 
commanding officer, cut with a Navy cere- 
monial sword the paper chain-ribbon which 
stretched from wall to wall in the library 
“gallery.” By posters and fiyers, by notes 
on barbershop mirrors and by word of 
mouth; from bow to fantail, from boiler 
room to bridge, the word of the unusual art 
exhibit spread. 

The men came first by ones and twos, then 
by dozens. During the first week of the ex- 
hibit alone, $1,000 nearly one-third of Han- 
cock's crew, crowded into the library and 
browsed among the pictures. To add to the 
enjoyment, they partcipated in a contest to 
choose which they thought were the best 
Pictures and letters. Officers and enlisted 
men came at lunch hour, before plane 
launches after recoveries, during the coffee 
break of an engineroom watch; early in the 
morning, late at night. They toured the pic- 
ture exhibit in green flight suits and red 
crash crew jerseys; in sweaty T-shirts and 
mechanic's overalls: hardly what you would 
expect at an art exhibit. But Hancock is 
a fighting ship. And the men that make 
her so, work hard, hot, round-the-clock 
hours. These are the ways of war. The men 
look the part they play. 

Thus during the heat of battle, the men 
on “Fighting Hannah” have been chosen by 
chance as “The U.S. Navy, Vietnam.” They 
have paused and pondered 24 crayoned draw- 
ings; they have thoughtfully reac the pen- 
ciled letters. Though these be the creations 
of children’s tiny hands in far-away 
Sacramento, Calif., they might have been the 
heart’s handiwork of children anywhere. 
Weary naval warriors rested and listened to 
the pure voices of 7-year-old boys and girls 
from home telling them of their love and 
prayers, their concern and gratitude. To 
their duties the men of Hancock returned 
with quicker pace and lighter heart. The 
true spirit of America had somehow touched 
and lifted her distant fighting sons—through 
the fingers of little children. 

Into the midst of war, 24 second-grade 
boys and girls have unwittingly stepped to 
remind us of our American purpose: to 
strive always to obtain and preserve for them, 
and all children, both those living and those 
of generations to come, justice and equality, 
peace and freedom, in Vietnam, or any op- 
pressed place upon earth, in order to make 
certain that children everywhere can always 
draw what they please, and write whom 
they wish. 

As was said centuries ago, “A little child 
shall lead them.” 2 


Child Nutrition Act Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, too many 
children in too many American schools 
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come to class every morning without hav- 
ing eaten an adequate breakfast. Some 
have eaten no breakfast at all. Hungry 
children are in no condition to learn. 

In my district of Minneapolis there is 
a school where something is being done 
about this problem. I would like to draw 
attention to this special school feeding 
program as an example of the kind of 
thing that could be done under a bill 
that is now before Congress. The bill is 
H.R. 13361, the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966. 

An experimental school breakfast pro- 
gram is being conducted at Grant Ele- 
mentary School in Minneapolis. Grant 
is in one of the poorer sections of the 
city. The breakfast program was started 
there as a result of a study of Grant 
sixth-graders’ diets by Dr. Novak of the 
University of Minnesota. The study 
showed that three of every five children 
came to school most of the time without 
having eaten a proper breakfast. 

BREAKFAST AND SNACK 


The program is serving a nutritious 
breakfast and a mid-morning snack, in- 
cluding such vital foods as milk, fruit, 
fortified cereal, and enriched rolls, to 
about 400 children daily. It is a com- 
bined Federal, State, and local project 
drawing Federal assistance from title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act and the special milk program of 
the Department of Agriculture. Private 
foundations also contribute, and the 
breakfast cereal is donated by General 
Mills. The effects of the program on the 
health and development of the children 
will be evaluated by the University of 
Minnesota and cooperating agencies. 

The Child Nutrition Act would provide, 
among other things, a school breakfast 
program as an important adjunct to the 
national school lunch program. The bill 
would authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to carry out a pilot program to 
assist States through grants-in-aid and 
other means to initiate, maintain or ex- 
pand nonprofit breakfast feedings for 
schools in poor areas. 

ASSISTANCE FOR EQUIPMENT 


Under the proposed act, which would 
embrace and extend the national school 
lunch program and the special milk pro- 
gram, the breakfast program at Grant 
School would be eligible for assistance to 
purchase equipment and to serve lunches 
as well as breakfast and milk. The 
school also would be eligible for foods 
donated as a result of the Agriculture 


Department's price support and surplus - 


removal operations. The food served in 
breakfast programs would have to meet 
research-tested nutritional standards. 
The program would be supervised by ex- 
perienced Steel and local school lunch 
personnel. 

The Child Nutrition Act would provide 
for special food service programs for 
needy children in nonprofit institutions 
such as child day care centers, settle- 
ment houses and summer camps. To 
help State school lunch agencies meet 
the cost of supervising these new pro- 
grams, the act would apportion funds 
to the agencies for administrative ex- 
penses. 

I believe there is great need, Mr. 
Speaker, for this type of program in 
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many areas—especially in urban areas 
where numerous children are denied 
adequate nutrition and in rural areas 
where children must travel long dis- 
tances to school. In the interest of child 
nutrition in general, I believe this legis- 
lation should be passed. 


Mexico’s Great Unused Potential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
great success of President Johnson's re- 
cent trip to Mexico pointed up successes 
of America’s relations with our neigh- 
bor to the south. But the trip also un- 
derscored the problems that remain to 
be solved, the work that remains to be 
done. 

I was impressed by an editorial on 
that very subject in last Sunday’s Denver 
Post. It puts the problem in perspective 
and makes several suggestions as to how 
Mexico can move more and more into a 
leadership capacity among the Latin 
American nations. I submit here the 
complete text of that editorial: 

[From the Denver Post, Apr. 7, 1966] 

Mxxico's GREAT UNUSED POTENTIAL 


President Johnson took that quick trip 
to Mexico mainly, according to his aids, 
as an exercise in personal diplomacy. He 
didn't really have much to talk over with 
Mexico's President Dias Ordaz, but he 
wanted to get to know him personally. 

The jaunt seems to have been a rousing 
success. President Johnson got a tremend- 
ously warm reception in Mexico City and had 
several chances to talk more or less privately 
with President Dias. But we hope something 
more than that comes out of this trip. 

Johnson mentioned his interest in a Latin 
American summit conference to give the Al- 
liance for Progress increased momentum. 
This certainly could be a useful project, if 
the Latin nations with the most pressing 
problems—Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia, for 
three—can agree beforehand on what pro- 
grams need a renewed push. 

But we wonder whether the President's 
visit to Mexico might not also lead to some 
new thoughts about the basics of how the 
alliance operates. 

At present, the United States is the major 
adviser, tutor, and banker to all those Latin 
countries which need our advice and aid. 
And the President promised, in his Mex- 
ico City speech, to lay even more stress on 
our economic and social aid, via the Alliance. 

Yet we have seen repeated indications in 
the last year or so that the nation whose 
accomplishments most impress other Latin 
Americans is not the United States but 
Mexico. 

And this—if we discard our Yankee per- 
spective for a moment—is an accurate judg- 
ment. To most Americans, Mexico still 
seems a little backward, in a sort 
of way. But to anyone looking at Mexico 
from the south, it is a dazzling example of 
Latin economic progress and social and polit- 
ical stability. 

The social revolution still wracking most 
other Latin countries occurred in Mexico 40 
years ago. Since then, under its peculiar, 
one-party political system, Mexico has grown 
into the most economically and culturally 
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advanced and most politically stable, country 
in Latin America. 

So why should we not encourage other 
Latin nations to look to Mexico for guidance 
in both political and economic affairs? Why 
not encourage, and if necessary help, Mexico 
to offer more of its social and economic ex- 
pertise to its Latin neighbors? 

The U.S. social and economic system, after 
all, is derived from a different tradition and 
built to an almost unattainable scale, for 
most Latin nations. Mexico, though, they 
can realistically strive to emulate. Their 
traditions are the same. And the problems 
other Latin nations are facing are the same 
ones Mexico has virtually licked. 

Latins are becoming aware of this. Presi- 
dent Castelo Branco of Brazil, for example, 
reportedly would like to create in his country 
exactly the same sort of nontyrannical but 
stable single-party system that has served 
Mexico so well since its revolution, 

Why should he not be able to obtain, 
through the Alliance or directly, Mexican 
guidance and insight into how the system 
evolved, how it works, and what keeps it 
from turning into an old-fashioned Latin 
dictatorship? 

Mexico, in short, seemingly has much it 
could teach its neighbors to the south. The 
Alliance might become a much more effective 
operation if the United States discreetly built 
up Mexico as a model and guide for other 
Latin nations. And the Mexican way of 
doing things probably would be much more 
acceptable to many Latins than the Yankee 
way. 

It would be good to see an increased reali- 
zation of this Mexican potential emerge from 
the President's pleasant stay in Mexico City. 


Jewish War Veterans Adopt Units in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as a part 
of their program to let our fighting men 
in Vietnam know that they have not been 
forgotten by the people back home, the 
Kings County Council Jewish War Vet- 
erans, in conjunction with the Crown 
Heights Post No. 108 JWV, adopted Com- 
pany B. Ist Battalion, 2d Infantry, Ist 
Infantry Division, one of our Nation's 
fighting units in that country. 

Gift packages were recently shipped 
to the men of Company B under this pro- 
gram. The company executive officer, 
ist Lt. Donnie G. Christian, in acknowl- 
* edging the adoption, said: 

Your adoption of this unit makes us even 
more proud to be Americans and to be here 
fighting for the greatest cause on earth— 
the freedom of man. Your patriotism, 
love of country, and offer of assistance is 
deeply appreciated by every momber of this 
command. 


This new and unique adoption pro- 
gram was instituted by the Kings Coun- 
ty Council JWV under the leadership of 
its commander, Leon Deutsch. Par- 
ticular fighting units are adopted by the 
Kings County Council and the various 
Jewish War Veterans posts in Kings 
County. Joseph Flatow, Jr., vice com- 
mander and Americanism officer of the 
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council is coordinator of the program 
and assists Commander Deutsch. 

The generous cooperation of Brig. 
Gen. A. J. Montgomery, commander of 
the eastern area military traffic manage- 
ment and terminal service, made it pos- 
sible to expedite the packages to their 
overseas destination by air shipment 
from McGuire Air Force Base direct to 
Company B in Vietnam. 

The program is popular both with our 
Vietnam fighting men and the members 
of the various Jewish War Veterans posts 
in Brooklyn, who defray the costs of this 
program, and who feel privileged at the 
opportunity to express their gratitude to 
our fighting men in Vietnam for their 
sacrifices in the cause of freedom. 

I am sure that more and more Amer- 
ican organizations, veteran and nonvet- 
eran, will initiate similar programs. 
There is no better way of keeping high 
the morale of our members of the armed 
services. 


Who Should Do the Testing of Products 
for Safety—The Manufacturer or You? 


Address by Congresswoman Leonor K. 
Sullivan at Consumer Assembly, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Con- 
sumer Affairs of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, I want to 
congratulate all who have had a part in 
organizing and arranging Consumer As- 
sembly, 1966, a 3-day conference now in 
progress at the Washington Hilton Hotel 
featuring a full review of all of the ma- 
jor consumer issues now facing the Con- 
gress and the American people. I think 
the work of this assembly will be of great 
help to all of us on Capitol Hill who 
are working for the advancement of con- 
sumer legislation. 

It was my privilege today to address the 
luncheon meeting of the assembly, and to 
discuss two of the many sections of H.R. 
1235, my omnibus bill to rewrite the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 
I was asked to talk specifically about the 
premarket testing of cosmetics for safe- 
ty, and drugs and therapeutic devices for 
safety and efficacy. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit 
herewith for inclusion in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the text of my remarks, as 
follows: 

Wo SHOULD Do THE TESTING or PRODUCTS 

FOR SAFETY—THE MANUFACTURERS, or You? 
(Address by Congresswoman Lronor K. SUL- 

Livan, Democrat, of St. Louis, at luncheon 

session of Consumer Assembly 1966, Wash- 

ington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. O., 

April 25, 1966) 

I am delighted to have a part in this 3-day 
Consumer Assembly 1966, It is an excellent 
idea for bringing together into sharp focus in 
the Nation's Capital the broad range of issues 
now before the Congress and the executive 
departments affecting consumer well-being. 
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David Angevine of the US. Cooperative 
League, who initiated this impressive project 
and worked so hard to make it Into a reality, 
deserves the thanks of every man, woman, 
and child in this country—and of those fu- 
ture Americans who will be born into a safer 
environment when the objectives of this as- 
sembly are written into law. 

When I say that every American should be 
grateful to Mr. Angevine and to everyone who 
worked on this assembly, I include many 
businessmen who may not, at this moment, 
be ready to concede that the consumer pro- 
tections we are seeking are necessary or desir- 
able. But just because the bankers and loan 
companies, the automakers and the drug 
processors, the cosmetic firms, and the gro- 
cery manufacturers and various other groups 
are fighting so vigorously against the kind of 
legislation most of us here regard as long 
overdue is no reason to assume they're really 
against these things. In fact, if we can go 
by past history and performance, there is 
some evidence that deep down in their hearts 
they want us to succeed. 

If this sounds strange and unbelievable, 
just look back a bit on what has happened 
before. The food, drug, and cosmetic manu- 
facturers fought bitterly for years against 
the legislation when eventually became the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 

But secretly they must have thought all 
along that it was one of the finest pieces of 
legislation ever written by Congress, because, 
for the 28 years since the 1938 act was passed, 
they have successfully defended most of it 
against attack—from those of us who thought 
it was far from perfect. The same thing 
happened with the 1958 Food Additives Act. 
The food industry fought its enactment re- 
lentlessly for years; yet last year, the head 
of one of the biggest food manufacturing 
firms in the world proudly cited this wonder- 
ful act as proof that we didn't need any addi- 
tional laws on food safety. The drug manu- 
facturers, similarly, defended the 1938 act 
so effectively for so many years that it took 
the drama of the thalidomide tragedy to 
enable us to overcome their opposition and 
pass the Kefauver-Harris Act of 1962, The 
cosmetic manufacturers are still the most 
successful supporters and defenders of the 
1938 act, as written, for they have so far 
staved off any significant changes in the sec- 
tions applying to their industry—except for 
the changes they themselves wanted in 1960 
in the color testing requirements. 

Based on this history, I am sure that if 
we now pass the important bills consumers 
need and want—such as in consumer credit 
disclosure, in packaging and labeling, in auto- 
mobile safety, and in closing the many loop- 
holes still existing in the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, the same industries which are 
fighting us today will one day be coming 
before future congressional committees to 
cite the effectiveness of these new laws as 
proof of the fact that no further legislation 
will then be necessary. 


BUILT-IN LOOPHOLES IN CONSUMER 
LEGISLATION 


The moral of the story for consumer groups 
is this: No matter how effective a law may 
be at the time it is enacted, in meeting the 
problems then existing, in our fast-changing 
economy every good law needs periodic up- 
dating and improvement to meet new con- 
ditions and situations. 

Moreover, it is an unfortunate fact that 
laws intended to protect consumers are fre- 
quently provided, at the time of passage with 
some built-in defects inserted deliberately for 
the purpose of giving a particular economic 
interest as escape route. The Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act is full of them—from the 
exemption for soap written in from the very 
beginning in 1938 to the provision of the 
1962 act giving feed manufacturers the right 
to use cancer-causing coloring matter in their 
feeds for meat animals as long as no one can 
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prove a residue is left in the meat after 
slaughter. 

I have never been able to obtain a ra- 
tional explanation from anyone in the feed 
business, or on the committee which handled 
the 1962 act, for the inclusion of this par- 
ticular provision. Coloring matter serves 
absolutely no purpose in animal feeds ex- 
cept to identify which feeds are which, 
so that when the farmer is supposed 
to stop feeding certain hormones or other 
medicated feeds a certain number of 
hours before the animal goes to slaughter, 
it Is easy to tell by the color that a certain 
feed is not to be used. But under what 
stretch of the imagination would this make 
it necessary to have a carcinogenic dye for 
this purpose? This is a mystery I have never 
solved; instead I just keep trying to repeal 
this provision and eventually, I am sure 
this will be done. Although I don’t know 
why the feed industry wanted this provision 
in the first place, since I don't think any 
of them actually use carcinogenic coloring 
matter for this purpose, I do know that it 
went into the law with everyone's eyes open 
to the existence of this loophole. 

But, in any event, let’s not despair because 
of the opposition to the various “truth-in” 
bills or consumer safety measures from the 
industries which would be affected or fur- 
ther regulated by such enactments. We 
should just go on the assumption, as I said, 
that they really want us to succeed so that 
the loan companies, for instance, or the in- 
stallment houses can on some future day go 
into the State legislatures and say that tight- 
ening of the State laws over usurious interest 
rates is not really necessary because the 
Federal Truth-in-Lending Act gave to the 
borrower all the protection necessary. 

I am not going to go into “truth-in-lend- 
ing” or all of the other consumer issues here, 
because, in your all-day sessions, you are 
covering these in detail. I have been asked 
to discuss specifically the importance of pre- 
testing of products for safety, since this is one 
of the most important aspects of H.R, 1235, 
my omnibus bill to rewrite the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, particularly as regards 
cosmetics and the various medical and thera- 
peutic devices. 

A bit of background might be appropriate. 
The 1938 act was passed on a wave of public 
alarm over untested new drugs which had 
unexpected side effects, such as the case of 
one prescription drug which killed nearly 
100 persons. This occurred just about the 
time a number of women were blinded by 
unsafe eye preparations. The need for Fed- 
eral laws covering cosmetics had been recog- 
nized for a long time, but none existed, The 
need for tighter Federal laws over drugs had 
been developing ever since the original Pure 
Food and Drug Act of 1906 outlawed nar- 
cotics and similar ingredients from the so- 
called patent medicines. For its day, the 
1938 act was a good law insofar as new drugs 
were concerned; it required that they go 

extensive pretesting for safety be- 
fore they could be cleared for marketing. 
But all the law did about cosmetics and 
therapeutic devices was to give the Govern- 
ment the power to remove from the market 
those which it could legally prove were un- 
safe. And that is what we have been stuck 
with for nearly 30 years. 

NEARUY 200 MILLION GUINEA PIGS 


In other words, when you use any cos- 
metic item or medical type device—par- 
ticularly if it is a new one just introduced 
you are the key scientist. who is doing the 
testing for safety. Many of us remember the 
stir created a generation ago by the book 
“Twenty Million Guinea Pigs,” a shocking 
introduction to the hazards of the market- 
place in consumer goods of all kinds. Yet, 
today, we are still the guinea pigs—only now 
there are nearly 200 million of us acting 
in that capacity. 
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There is hardly an American of either sex 
or of any age who does not frequently use 
numerous items officially designated as cos- 
metics or therapeutic devices, from baby 
powder to heating pads, from deodorants 
to electric toothbrushes. 

For men and children, cosmetics are still 
rather new, but women have used cosmetics 
for so many thousands of years that the Bible 
has many references to such use. I read the 
other day about an 18th century bill intro- 
duced in the English Parliament which was 
aimed at women “beguiling men into matri- 
mony by the use of scents, paints, cosmetics, 
washes, false hair, false teeth, Spanish wool, 
iron stays, hoops, high-heeled shoes, and 
bolstered hips” and making such marriages 
null and void and the penalty the same as 
for witchcraft. 

Fortunately, it did not pass. 

Generally speaking, mankind has always 
looked tolerantly, even enthusiastically, on 
the efforts by women to make themselves 
look more attractive. And the laws relating 
to cosmetics have been written; up to now, 
largely, if not exclusively, by men. I don't 
think any of the comparatively few women 
to have served in Congress ever were ap- 
pointed to the committees which consider 
such legislation. 

In writing laws dealing with cosmetics, the 
men in Congress have been more than just 
hesitant—they'’ve been downright scared—to 
do anything which could be construed as 
interfering with women’s inherent right to 
try to be more beautiful. In the 1938 act, 
coal tar hair dyes were given a special ex- 
emption—it doesn't make any difference how 
dangerous they are as long as the label carries 
a warning tell you to make a patch test each 
time you use it. But many women don't 
bother and some beauty shops are also care- 
less about testing. Four years ago, the House 
Committee on Interstate Commerce held 
some very brief hearings on the safe cos- 
metics provision of my omnibus bill—the 
only such hearing in 14 years, I might add— 
and the gallant gentlemen on the committee 
constantly asked me to reassure them that I 
was not trying to get them to pass legislation 
to make women less beautiful. When I ex- 
plained that the only handicap my bill would 
place in women’s path to loveliness would be 
the elimination from commerce of beauty 
preparations which were not safe to use—in- 
cluding coal tar hair dyes containing poison- 
ous or otherwise dangerous ingredients—one 
Member told me he had recelved hundreds of 
letters, and petitions signed by thousands of 
women in beauty parlors, pleading for the 
right to continue to color their hair. Of 
course, this was a false alarm because hair 
colors would not be outlawed—just unsafe 
ones. 

Nevertheless, when the Kefauver-Harris bill 
came before the House, there was an amend- 
ment inserted by the committee which made 
clear that nothing in the bill's sections apply- 
ing to prescription drugs should be construed 
as applying to coal tar hair dyes. I always 
knew that hair coloring could do a lot for a 
woman's looks or morale, but I never 
suspected that a Federal judge could con- 
ceivably regard it as a prescription drug. 
Yet—there is that amazing, ungermaine pro- 
vision in the 1962 prescription drug act, just 
hanging there like a forlorn and irrelevant 
beacon of hope for American women, assuring 
them that Dr, Frances Kelsey would not 
examine into the formulas of hair dyes in her 
work on the safety of prescription drugs. 
This is a sample of how gallant the Congress 
can be on the subject of female beauty. Ap- 
parently, it’s all right to lose your hair and 
infect your scalp from a poisonous hair dye 
or go blind if it gets in your eyes—just so 
your inherent right to use unsafe hair dyes 
is not interfered with by any law dealing 
with prescription drugs. 
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FREQUENT CHANGES IN COSMETIC INGREDIENTS 


We could do with a lot less gallantry of 
that mature where our health and safety 
are at stake. Yet the only cosmetics we can 
readily get at effectively and require proof of 
safety before they are put on the market are 
those which have characteristics of drugs— 
such as the antiperspirants or the glamorous 
skin tighteners which appeared briefly not 
so long ago featuring a magic ingredient” 
which was derived from cattle blood and 
which are presently in limbo because they 
have been designated by the Food and Drug 
Administration as drugs subject to premar- 
ket safety clearance. Most cosmetics, how- 
ever, do not come under that heading. 

The research literature of the cosmetic 
industry, intended for the trade's own guid- 
ance rather than for the general public, and 
the literature of dermatology both are full 
of warnings about the possible toxicity of 
various chemicals being tried in cosmetic 
preparations and stressing over and over that 
only prolonged use by humans can establish 
their stability, This Is not to say that most 
cosmetics are dangerous; most of them are 
safe. But people frequently become sensi- 
tive to a cosmetic they have safely used for 
some time. The question the manufacturer 
must decide after enough complaints of this 
nature is whether to change his formula 
until new complaints pile up, or just write 
off the complaints to extrasensitivity on the 
part of some customers, and pay an occasional 
insurance claim. 

Occasionally a new product will be mar- 
keted which causes such agony and physical 
damage to some users that the Food and 
Drug Administration hears about it and 
moves promptly to take it off the market. 
Such was the case some years ago with the 
press-on artificial filngernails which, after 
several days or several separate applications, 
began to peel off the users’ own nails. Such 
was the case with the home permanent con- 
taining a neutralizing solution which tem- 
porarily blinded some women and in one 
instance, ate away the entire membranelike 
tissue covering the cornea of one eye. Such 
is the case with hair preparations which oc- 
casionally cause baldness. 

When it comes to therapeutic, prosthetic, 
and diagnostic devices, the same loophole- 
ridden procedures apply: Anyone can market 
anything, and if it turns out to be 
it is up to the Government to find out about 
it and take it off the market. This provides 
a quick road to riches for charlatans and for 
quacks of all kinds, who dream up magic de- 
vices for curing whatever ails you. They pro- 
mote quick sales before Uncle Sam catches 
up with them and prohibits further distribu- 
tion. Worse than the quackery, however, is 
the fact that some of these devices are down- 
right dangerous to use. This same loophole 
in the law applies also to medical devices 
used in good faith by legitimate practition- 
ers—artificial hip joints made from the 
wrong plastic, which break within the body 
and have to be replaced; plates and screws 
used in mending broken bones and which fail 
or corrode and produce adverse reactions re- 
quiring additional operations. Like cos- 
metics, these materials do not have to be 
proved safe in use before they are sold. My 
bill would require their preclearance not only 
for safety but also for effectiveness as well, 
before they are marketed. 

However, I have not proposed preclearance 
of cosmetics for effectiveness because, frankly, 
I think that would virtually destroy the 
cosmetic industry and take a lot of fun out 
of women's lives. We buy cosmetics knowing 
full well the glittering advertisements are a 
lot of bunk, but we can dream, can’t we? 
Most of us know that the $5 jar of cream will 
do no more for us than the 50 cent jar—the 
perfume may be a bit more subtle—but those 
who can afford the $5 jar, and some who can- 
not, buy it anyway on the outside chance 
that perhaps it might be a bit more effective. 
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At least they feel better about it. For those 
who want to save money and still be beauti- 
ful, it is possible to mix up a batch of 
creams or emollients in the kitchen, as our 
mothers and grandmothers often did. But 
I do not foresee any great revival of this 
old-fashioned idea. 

COSMETIC INDUSTRY KNOWS NEW LAW IS 

INEVITABLE 

But regardless of the effectiveness of 
cosmetic preparations in accom, the 
things we hope or trust or pray they will do 
for us, we are certainly entitled to reason- 
able guarantees as to the safety of the ma- 
terials used, and we do not have that assur- 
ance now except to the extent that the 
manufacturer voluntarily tests his own prod- 
ucts for safety. And he never tells us what 
he discovers about the dangers in his 
products. He doesn't even have to let the 
Food and Drug Administration know. 

Until new legislation is passed, we will con- 
tinue to do the testing at our own risk and 
expense for the manufacturer—we will con- 
tinue to be guinea pigs for industry which 
markets billions of dollars worth of products 
each year. 

After 14 years of trying to get safe-cosmetic 
legislation through Congress, I should be dis- 

, I suppose, because the law is still 
so deficient. But so much has been happen- 
ing on the consumer front in recent years— 
and this assembly today is a good illustration 
of what I am referring to—that I now have 
renewed confidence we are going to win the 
cosmetic battle, and many other consumer 
objectives as well. The cosmetic industry is 
already resigned to a pretesting law, even 
though it fights hard to delay the day of 
reckoning as long as possible and to make 
the new law as easy to live with as possible. 
But it is aware that such a law is inevitable, 
and that it is necessary. The industry lobby- 
ists will do their best to load it down with 
escape clauses, of course. So we must be 
alert not to settle for less than an adequate 
statute. 

If any of you like the idea of being a guinea 
pig for the cosmetic and medical device and 
over-the-counter drug industries—to do their 
testing for them so that they eventually find 
out through your experience, or suffering, 
which of their - products are not safe enough 
to risk further insurance claims, or a bad 
public image—it is certainly your right un- 
der present law to continue in that role. 

But I think most Americans, including 
every one here today, will prefer to require 
the manufacturer to have the testing done at 
his own expense before he sells the product—. 
and then be able to stand behind it after- 
ward. Many manufacturers do that now; 
some do not. It's time all of them were 
stopped from using the customer as an un- 
witting volunteer to test their products for 
safety, and from making the customer pay, 
in money and in possible discomfort, too, for 
that dubious privilege. 


Jets at National 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on April 
24, the scheduled airlines serving Wash- 
ington National Airport, the fourth larg- 
est in the Nation in terms of traffic, were 
granted permission by the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency to operate short and medium 
range jet airliners from Washington Na- 
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tional Airport. I would like to congratu- 
late Gen. William F. McKee, Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
for bringing about this vast improve- 
ment in air service in and out of our 
Nation’s Capital. 

As an example, Northwest Orient Air- 
lines, Inc., will now provide a 6:55 p.m., 
nonstop fan jet departure from Wash- 
ington National Airport to the Twin 
Cities of Minneapolis-St. Paul, in my 
home State of Minnesota, arriving there 
at 8:24 pm. This is a flight of only 2 
hours and 29 minutes—a savings in time 
of almost an hour over the present 
Northwest nonstop service. Visitors to 
and from Minnesota will certainly benefit 
from this important decision 


The FNMA Decision of April 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 31, 1966 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, on March 
31, I, and three colleagues, during a spe- 
cial order outlined the present depressed 
status of the housing construction in- 
dustry. At that time we clearly indi- 
cated that a major share of the respon- 
sibility for this depressed facet of our 
economy rested clearly on the shoulders 
of those who initiated the policies that 
have resulted in a very discriminatory 
money market situation. 

Policies originally initiated to cool an 
overheating economy have not substan- 
tially solved the problem they were ad- 
dressed to, but rather have produced a 
tight home mortgage market resulting in 
depressing a segment of our economy 
already showing signs of strain. On 
April 1, the Federal National Mortgage 
Association took action that will result 
in further depression of the home mort- 
gage and construction industries. By 
limiting their purchases to $15,000 per 
mortgage per family unit, FNMA has 
constricted even tighter an already dan- 
gerously tight mortgage market. 

The Governor of my home State of 
California, the Honorable Edmund G. 
Brown, on April 22, sent a statement to 
President Johnson pointing out the in- 
equity of FNMA's latest decision. The 
Governor, in his statement, cited that 
FNMA’s April 1 promulgation will have 
“an unequal, unfair effect on California.” 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to say at this 
time that FNMA’s decision will not only 
be detrimental to California, but to the 
entire Nation. My statement, appear- 
ing in the Record on March 31, clearly 
points up the unreality of FNMA re- 
stricting its secondary market mortgage 
purchases to $15,000 per family unit. 
Even a casual survey of present market 
conditions makes abundantly obvious the 
unreality of such a decision. 

Governor Brown clearly states in his 
message to the President the undesir- 
able effects the April 1 FNMA decision 
will have on California. We can easily 
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expand the California situation to the 
rest of the United States. 

The following is the text of the April 22 
statement sent by Governor Brown to 
President Johnson: 

On April 1, 1966, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association (FNMA) promulgated a 
change in their regulations reducing the 
maximum amount of mortgage they would 
accept for purchase under their secondary 
market operations from $30,000 to $15,000 per 
family unit. 

Since the Federal Reserve Board increased 
their rediscount rate this past December, 
FNMA has served as a major support to the 
FHA and VA mortgage market. It is to be 
noted that, during this period, FNMA has 
made several adjustments in the prices they 
pay for mortgages, reflecting changing money 
market conditions. Nonetheless, the support 
of that agency in the mortgage market has 
been a key to assuring an adequate flow of 
mortgage money to the residental construc- 
tion industry. This most recent change re- 
ferred to above, in reducing the maximum 
loan acceptable for purchase by FNMA, 
is having a devastating effect on home build- 
ing activities in our great State of California. 

I have received numerous communications 
from leaders of the building industry, build- 
ing trades unions, the California Real Estate 
Association and financing institutions seek- 
ing my help in bringing this grave problem 
to your attention. The building industry has 
been under severe hardships since last De- 
cember because of a reduction of mortgage 
money available and sharp increases in the 
cost of borrowing from those limited sources 
with funds available to lend. The one sav- 
ing grace throughout this tenuous situation 
during the past 4 months has been the stab- 
ilizing effect of mortgage purchases by FNMA. 
However, with this recent change in FNMA's 
purchasing policy, this effective support of 
the mortgage market in California has, for all 
intents and purposes, been removed. 

This action particularly affects California 
because of higher land and construction costs 
than the average for the rest of the Nation. 
Recent estimates show that approximately 
90 percent of new residential mortgages are 
in excess of $15,000 in California. 

We are already suffering high rates of un- 
employment in the building trades. Leaders 
of the building trades councils have informed 
me that they are now suffering unemploy- 
ment rates of from 15 to 20 percent, and 
they estimate a further substantial increase 
as a result of the impact of this new FNMA 
regulation. We must also consider the fur- 
ther unemployment impact when considering 
that for each person directly employed in 
construction, there are normally an addi- 
tional 2½ persons employed as an indirect 
result of the industry. Leaders in the home 
building industry have expressed their con- 
sidered opinion that if this position is not 
changed, we can expect a further major de- 
cline in home building during the next 12- 
month period. 

The impact of this cutback in residential 
construction in California will do irreparable 
harm to our economy over the next several 
months. Realtors have expressed grave con- 
cern over the inability to finance sales of 
existing housing as well as construction of 
new housing. 

It would appear that the homebuilding 
industry has been singled out to bear the 
brunt of anti-inflationary measures. I be- 
lieve that these measures would have little 
impact in directing the home building in- 
dustry toward greater activities in lower 
cost housing, since the cost of land and the 
basic costs of construction mitigate against 
such a development. 

Therefore, I urge consideration for grant- 
ing relief in this area of our concern by either 
requesting that FNMA rescind its action of 
April 1 or that it at least adjust the maximum 
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amount of mortgage eligible for purchase in 
higher cost regions such as California to 
more nearly reflect regional variations in con- 
struction and land costs, as they are reflected 
in mortgage amounts. Recent estimates 
show that the average FHA-VA mortgage in 
California is approximately $20,000. I there- 
fore suggest that the maximum mortgage eli- 
gible for sale to FNMA in California be es- 
tablished at at least $20,000 in order to re- 
duce the effects of the FNMA changes in this 
State. 


Areas of Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Nation's 
antipoverty program has grown with 
experience. The Sacramento Bee has 
recently noted that there are many ex- 
amples of the program’s fundamental 
success. 

In its first year, 85,000 persons were 
placed through antipoverty programs 
into jobs with private industry, the paper 
states. It adds that another 250,000 
were guided into employment or into 
training programs in the public sector. 

To the disadvantaged, “the program 
represents both a last chance and a new 
opportunity. To these the benefit is in- 
calculable,” the paper states. 

It is the paper’s opinion that with a 
year of experience behind it, the program 
can go forward even more constructively 
and with a better understanding. 

This editorial is on a subject in which 
we are all interested, and I offer it for 
inclusion in the RECORD. 

[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, Apr. 9, 
1966] 
ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM Grows IN EXPERIENCE 


The Nation's antipoverty program, revolu- 
tionary in both the principles it bespeaks 
and the mechanics it inspired, has been un- 
dergoing a shakedown of sizable proportions 
on the national level. 

There is some cussing in the discussing, 
but on the whole even the program's severest 
critics grudgingly are coming to acknowlecge 
that perhaps something like it is needed. 

The amazing part of it all is that there 
were those who thought so complex a pro- 
gram, new and untested, possibly could have 
been launched as a maximum-success effort 
from the very beginning. These were vision- 


ary. 

The truth ts, there necessarily has been a 
great deal of experimentation, trial and error, 
some failure, but appreciable success—at 
least enough to suggest the effort not only is 
worthwhile, but is an important social re- 
form. 

In its first year, 85,000 were placed through 
antipoverty programs into jobs with private 
industry; another 250,000 were guided into 
employment or into training programs in the 
public sector. 

The accent remains: To create the greatest 
employment potential possible for the im- 
poverished who have the disadvantage of lack 
of job training, skill, or job opportunity. 
This Includes the young. Of the 200,000 
youngsters who will get work through the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, 60,000 will be 
school dropouts. And if the experience of 
the OEO in its first year of operation is in- 
dicative, 25 percent will go on to secure 
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permanent jobs and another 15 percent will 


be encouraged to return to the classroom. - 


To these disadvantaged the program repre- 
sents both a last chance and a new oppor- 
tunity. To these, the benefit is incalculable. 

There is no blinking away the fact some of 
the potential inherent in the new program 
has been lost through local bickering, quar- 
rels within government for power, and pri- 
vate empire building. 

The Nation has a year of experience behind 
it now, however, and can go forward, more 
constructively and with a better understand- 
ing. The proof of the program’s funda- 
mental success lies in the fact Congress indi- 
cates a mood to expand, not restrict, it. 


What Handicapped Workers Are 
Contributing to My Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 30, 1966 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the finest projects ever initiated 
in this country was the hire-the-handi- 
capped program. Our handicapped 
citizens, who can and want to help them- 
selves, have contributed much to our 
country and at the same time, have im- 
proved themselves physically and men- 
tally by working in many varied indus- 
tries. 

This year eities and States across the 
country conducted essay contests for 
high school children. They were asked 
to write on What Handicapped Workers 
Are Contributing to My Community.” 

I am proud to say the Nebraska State 
winner is a high school junior from the 
Second Congressional District. She is 
16-year-old Karen Blum, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William J. Blum of 3028 
Fowler Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 


Her winning essay, which will be 
judged here in Washington this month, 
was written after a lengthy series of in- 
terviews with handicapped workers. 
She talked with a blind secretary who 
transformed dictation into immaculate 
letters almost immediately. There were 
factory workers who are proud to be 
holding their own on assembly lines and 
a handicapped accountant who built his 
family a new home, just to name a few. 
Karen said: 


The didn't feel sorry for themselves, they 
just wanted to do a good job. 


I should like to call to the attention 

of the Members this splendid essay: 
WHAT HANDICAPPED WORKERS ARE 
CONTISUTING TO My COMMUNITY 

There are many rooms within this com- 
plex called the human brain, rooms for 
sight, for touch, for taste, a room for 
thought, another for memory, and countless 
others to serve a multitude of intricate proc- 
esses. Each person born must possess this 
miracle of creation, without which he would 
not have life; yet, as all mortal function, 
this system is not always without defection, 
slight or great. 

Nearly 3 of every 100 are mentally defi- 
cient, After years of training and care, these 
retarded must go out to face the world with 
only the mentality of children between the 
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ages of 8 and 12. Yet, many of these people, 
through the development of the Goodwill 
Industries and others, are taught to care 
for themselves in a world which hasn't time 
to stop and lend a hand. Working daily at 
petty assembling jobs, and unconscious of 
its dull repetition, they find only a satisfac- 
tion with this world from which flowers the 
worker, self-supported, whose taxes, like 
those of others, nourish our thriving com- 
munity. 

Perhaps, like Joe, nature’s light has been 
dimmed. Yet, in his world of darkness, he 
finds little time to mourn, for he must rise 
and go to work, carefully feeling out and 
filling envelopes with an exact number of 
tiny screws, a job that would unwillingly 
be filled by a normal worker is gratefully 
accepted and capably performed by a sight- 
less man; thus saving time and money for 
the complex industry. 

Elsie, a fine secretary, can take dictation 
faster then it is given and have its typed 
copy completed in less than 10 minutes. 
Elsie was blind at birth. The deaf can work 
for hours undaunted, surrounded by the 
crushing sound of the factory heartbeat, 
while the normal worker wilts, then folds 
beneath its stress. And while the normal 
worker rests, recruperating, the handicapped 
will not cease, for they are among the most 
steady and industrious of employed labor. 

Perhaps the mind is left unharmed and 
the body is selzed, as is the case of young 
Daniel. His small body, twisted, frozen in 
the grotesque whims of cerebral palsy, sits 
daily, without fall, slowly but steadily fitting 
thick washers upon bolts. A meager task, 
but none the less, a task worth doing, and 
having been done, provides a meaning and 
a means for life. 

There is Mr. Jones, full of laughter and 
happiness. His lovely new home is bright 
and cheerful, and the sunlight from its many 
windows, glints merrily upon the steel rims 
of his favorite wheel chair. 

Seized with polio at 3, his tender limbs 
were stretched and twisted. He would never 
walk, but the polio, in its course, had mercy, 
and left his mind untampered. Though his 
body would never be of beauty, and his feet 
could never hold him, his brain, his mind, 
grew strong. For 13 years, an orthopedic hos- 
pital in Lincoln was his home and school. 
When, at last, he left its shelter, he found 
the world did not stop to let him board her; 
20 years he searched to find the hoped-for 
entrance. 

His determination gave him courage, and 
his hope brought new horizons; and Mr, 
Jones rolled here to my community, He, with 
the aid of his wife, gave birth to and reared, 
a successful career as an accountant. With 
knowledge self-attained, he has lead many 
baffled persons through the confusing tangles 
of yearly income taxes. He has, through the 
years since 1950, earned enough to build a 
striking new home, creating jobs for labor 
men, architects, realtors, and craftsmen. He 
gives more than many able-bodied workers 
in financial support, for within the past 18 
years, he has paid as high as $800 dollars an- 
nually in his own income taxes, 

His contribution goes far beyond that of 
finance. * * * Mr. Jones, and others like 
him, provide for the community, a shining 
example of human intelligence or earnest 
physical endeavor; a lasting goal for each 
person fortunate enough to possess an able 
body and a full mind. 

Our community no longer lends a hand to 
the handicapped; the handicapped are lend- 
ing a hand to us. Few of our industries and 
corporations are, today, without the skills 
of those society would one day not have 
termed normal. 

The excellent attendance rate, the zeal, the 
painstaking efficiency, the punctuality, plus 
the originality, of the handicapped have 
proved themselves to the U.S. National 
Bank, the YMCA, Tip-Top Products, 
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Northwestern Bell Telephone, Western Elec- 
tric, Goodwill Industries, and Mutual Benefit 
of Omaha (to name a few of the corporations 
upon which I checked). 

But, most important of all, the handi- 
capped have been able to cast aside the 
shackles of disability to become happy, well 
adjusted, productive members of our com- 
munity and of our world. A world at work 
is a happy world; a people at work is a happy 
people. 


Inflation ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of Congress who returned from 
visits home are well aware of the tragic 
consequences of the infiationary wave 
sweeping the country. I submit as evi- 
dence of the fact that the public com- 
prehends the dismal record of this ad- 
ministration in combating infiation an 
editorial report from WBBM-TV in Chi- 
cago which was heard on its “Feedback” 
program: 

FEEDBACK PANELISTS FEEL Cost or LIVING 
STILL ON INCREASE: GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
CONTROL BEST SOLUTION 
WBBM-TV “Feedback” panelists respond- 

ing to a special weekend survey conducted 

Saturday, April 16 and Sunday, April 17, on 

the shrinking dollar said they expect the 

cost of living to increase still further in the 

coming year and that the best solution 18 

for more control of Government spending. 

The results were reported during The Big 

News,” Tuesday, April 19 on channel 2. 
Fifty-six percent of the respondents ex- 

pect the cost of living to rise greatly and 30 

percent expect it to go up a little. A rela- 

tively small proportion of panelists, 7 percent, 
expect the cost of living to stay the same 

while only 2 percent expect it to go down a 

little and less than 1 percent expect it to 

go down a great deal. 

The age of the respondents influences the 
answers with those respondents over 60 years 
old being least optimistic. More of them 
said they expected the cost of living to rise 
greatly. 

When asked if the policies of the Federal 
Government contribute to the rise in the 
cost of living, an overwhelming majority, 
84 percent felt they were. Only 11 percent 
said Government policies were holding down 
the cost of living. 

Asked what is the most important thing 
that should be done about the increase, 57 
percent said that Government spending 
should be more controlled. Other sugges- 
tions included 6 percent indicating that 
people should voluntarily cut back on their 
spending, 2 percent said nothing should 
be done and things should continue as now 
and 12 percent said that the producers of 
goods should voluntarily hold down prices. 
Fourteen percent indicated that the Gov- 
ernment should take a more active role in 
controlling prices. 

Another question asked If the respondents 
felt better off now than they did a year 
ago, regardless of the general economic con- 
ditions. Some 29 t of the “Feedback” 
panelists indicated they did feel better off 
now and a greater number, 39 percent, said 
they were worse off than a year ago, and 25 
percent said things were the same. Those 
respondents with lower formal education and 
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those over 60 tended more to say that they 
were worse off this year. 

When asked if the cost of living has in- 
creased their own expenses, 50 percent said 
they had been increased a lot. Slightly more 
than a third, 38 percent, said thelr expenses 
had increased a little and only 7 percent 
said the cost of living had not changed their 
expenses. 

Also, a third of the respondents said that 
the rise had a greater effect on them than on 
their neighbors while 59 percent said it 
didn’t. Those over 60, many of whom are 
on fixed incomes, said it had more effect on 
them than did -younger respondents. 

The series of questions on the shrinking 
dollar were asked in special 5-minute seg- 
ments, five times during the weekend. 

When an event of particular significance 
takes place, WBBM-TV conducts a “Feed- 
back” survey incorporated into “The Big 
News.” While viewing the broadcast, panel 
members punch out their answers on IBM 
Port-A-Punch cards supplied by channel 
2 and return them in the next mail to the 
station. Within 48 hours after the questions 
have been asked, the cards can be tabulated 
and the results analyzed and broadcast on 
WBBM-TV. 


Clean-Up, Paint-Up, Fix-Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, many 
communities are seriously addressing 
themselves to beautification during this 
Clean-up, Paint-up, Fix-up Week. 

I am particularly impressed by an edi- 
torial, which appeared Friday in the 
Greeneville Sun of Greeneville, Tenn., 
urging the people of that area to accept 
“individual responsibilities” in keeping 
our cities, towns, and countrysides pre- 
sentable. 

I wholeheartedly feel that this is where 
the emphasis belongs in our beautifica- 
tion plans, and not in the hands of the 
Federal Government. Therefore, I insert 
this very fine editorial at this point in 
the RECORD: 

[Prom the Greeneville (Tenn.) Sun, 
Apr. 22, 1966] 
HeLP Beauty BEGIN AT Your Home DURING 
PAINT-UP, CLEAN-UP WEEK 

A blade of grass does not make a yard, a 
tree alone does not make a forest, nor does 
the efforts of one homeowner make a neigh- 
borhood of which all residents can be proud. 

It takes numerous blades of grass, many 
trees, and all the people in a neighborhood 
to achieve these things. 

In the belief that beauty begins at home (if 
you will excuse a paraphrase), we heartily 
recommend that the people living in each of 
the approximately 16,500 households in 
Greeneville and Greene County take a look 
at their homes and their yards, and join 
together in one big effort to beautify Greene 
County during Clean-Up and Paint-Up Week, 
April 25-30. 

It's time that each of us again accept our 
individual responsibilities as a member of 
our neighborhood, our community, our 
county and city, our State, and our Nation. 

Too long have we been lulled into the 
thought, “let the government do it”; lulled 
to the point that we have forgotten that each 
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of us, yes, each Greene Countian, is the gov- 
ernment, 

True, maybe your effort to beautify your 
home won't change overnight, the dole- 
type government,” we are now experiencing, 
but at least you will be making a start to- 
ward individual action to do your part in our 
society instead of waiting for the govern- 
ment to do it for you. 

Maybe this will be habit forming and en- 
courage each of us to take a more active 
part in obtaining (and paying for) the type 
of home and yard, the neighborhood and 
the community in which we want to live. 


Declaration of the Establishment of the 
State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
reread the Declaration of the Establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. Once again 
I was impressed with the stirring words 
of the men who drafted this document. 
It is, without question, one of the most 
impressive declarations of our time. 

Equally impressive is the fact that the 
high ideals laid out by the fathers of this 
infant nation 18 years ago have been 
fulfilled. And in their fulfillment, these 
ideals serve not only Israel but the cause 
of democracy the world over. 

I think it appropriate, Mr. Speaker, 
that the declaration be included in the 
Recorp on this anniversary of Israel in- 
dependence: 

DECLARATION OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
STATE OF ISRAEL 


Eretz, Israel, was the birthplace of the 
Jewish people. There their spiritual, reli- 
gious and political identity was shaped. Here 
they first attained to statehood, created cul- 
tural values of national and universal sig- 
nificance, and gave to the world the eternal 
Book of Books. 

After being forcibly exiled from their land, 
the people kept faith with it throughout 
their dispersion and never ceased to pray 
and hope for their return to it and for the 
restoration in it of their political freedom. 

Impelled by this historic and traditional 
attachment, Jews strove in every successive 
generation to reestablish themselves in their 
ancient homeland. In recent decades they 
returned in their masses. Pioneer, ma' plum, 
and defenders, they made deserts bloom, re- 
vived the Hebrew language, built villages 
and towns, and created a thriving commu- 
nity, controlling its own economy and cul- 
ture, loving peace but knowing how to defend 
itself, bringing the blessings of progress to all 
the country’s inhabitants, and aspiring to- 
ward independent nationhood. 

In the year 5657 (1897), at the summons 
of the spiritual father of the Jewish State, 
Theodor Herzl, the First Zionist Congress 
convened and proclaimed the right of the 
Jewish people to national rebirth in its own 
country. 

This right was recognized in the Balfour 
Declaration of the 2d November, 1917, and 
reaffirmed in the Mandate of the League of 
Nations which, in particular, gave interna- 
tional sanction to the historic connection be- 
tween the Jewish people and Eretz-Israel 
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and to the right of the Jewish people to 
rebuild its national home. 

The catastrophe which recently befell the 
Jewish people—the massacre of millions of 
Jews in Euro ‘was another clear demon- 
stration of the urgency of solving the prob- 
lem of its homelessness by reestablishing in 
Eretz-Israel the Jewish State, which would 
open the gates of the homeland wide to every 
Jew and confer upon the Jewish people the 
status of a fully privileged member of the 
comity of nations. 

Survivors of the Nazi holocaust in Europe, 
as well as Jews from other parts of the world, 
continued to migrate to Eretz-Israel, un- 
daunted by difficulties, restrictions, and 
dangers, and never ceased to assert their 
right to a life of dignity, freedom, and hon- 
est toil in their national homeland. 

In the Second World War, the Jewish 
community of this country contributed its 
full share to the struggle of the freedom- 
and peace-loving nations against the forces 
of Nazi wickedness and, by the blood of its 
soldiers and its war effort, gained the right 
to be reckoned among the peoples who 
founded the United Nations. 

On the 29th November 1947, the United 
Nations General Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of a Jewish 
State in Eretz-Israel; the General Assembly 
required the inhabitants of Eretz-Israel to 
take such steps as were necessary on their 
part for the implementation of that resolu- 
tion. This recognition by the United Na- 
tions of the right of the Jewish people to 
establish their State is irrevocable. 

This right is the natural right of the Jew- 
ish people to be masters of thelr own fate, 
like all other nations, in their own sovereign 
State. 

Accordingly we, members of the people's 
council, representatives of the Jewish com- 
munity of Eretz-Israel and of the Zionist 
movement, are here assembled on the day of 
the termination of the British mandate over 
Eretz-Israel and, by virtue of our natural 
and historic right and on the strength of the 
resolution of the United Nations General 
Assembly, hereby declare the establishment 
of a Jewish State in Eretz-Israel, to be known 
as the State of Israel. 

We declare that, with effect from the 
Moment of the termination of the mandate, 
being tonight, the eve of Sabbath, the 6th 
Tyar, 5708 (15th May 1948), until the estab- 
lishment of the elected, regular authorities 
of the state in accordance with the consti- 
tution which shall be adopted by elected 
constituent assembly not later than the Ist 
October 1948, the people's council shall act as 
a provisional council of state, and its execu- 
tive organ, the people's administration, aha 
be the provisional government of the Jewish 
State, to be called “Israel.” 

The State of Israel will be open for Jewish 
immigration and for the ingathering of the 
exiles; it will foster the development of the 
country for the benefit of all inhabitants; it 
will be based on freedom, justice, and peace 
as envisaged by the prophets of Israel; it will 
insure complete equality of social and politi- 
cal rights to all its inhabitants irrespective of 
Teligion, race, or sex; it will guarantee free- 
dom of religion, conscience, language, educa- 
tion, and culture; it will safeguard the holy 
Places of all religions; and it will be faithful 
to the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The State of Israel is prepared to cooperate 
With the agencies and representatives of the 
United Nations in implementing the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of the 29th 
November 1947, and will take steps to bring 
about the economic union of the whole of 
Eretz-Israel, 

We appeal to the United Nations to assist 
the Jewish people in the building up of its 
State and to receive the State of Israel into 
the comity of nations. 
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We appeal—in the very midst of the on- 
slaught launched us now for 
months—to the Arab inhabitants of the State 
of Israel to preserve peace and participate in 
upbuilding of the state on the basis of full 
and equal citizenship and due representation 
in all it provisional and permanent institu- 
tions. 

We extend our hand to all neighboring 
states and their peoples in an offer of peace 
and good neighborliness, and appeal to them 
to establish bonds of cooperation and mutual 
help with the sovereign Jewish people settled 
in its own land. The State of Israel is pre- 
pared to do its share in common effort for 
the advancement of the entire Middle East. 

We appeal to the Jewish people through- 
out the Diaspora to rally round the Jews of 
Eretz-Israel in the tasks of immigration and 
upbuilding and to stand by them in the 
great struggle for the realization of the age- 
old dream—the redemption of Israel. 

Placing our trust in the Almighty, we affix 
our signatures to this proclamation at this 
session of the provisional council of state, 
on the soil of the homeland, in the city of 
Tel-Aviv, on this Sabbath eve, the 5th day 
of Iyar, 6708 (14th May 1958). 


Israel Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 18th anniversary of Israel in- 
dependence. It is hard to imagine a 
nation established under less auspicious 
circumstances. Formed by a group that 
had suffered the cruelest possible out- 
rages, threatened by militant and hostile 
neighbors, and located in an area where 
only a fraction of the land was arable, 
Israel was a new nation for which many 
held out little hope in 1948, 

The achievements of this small nation 
in the brief period of 18 years are truly 
remarkable. Irrigation, imaginatively 
applied, has transformed an arid desert 
into lush productive land. The-amount 
of arable land is 360 percent greater than 
at the time of Israel’s establishment. 

Hard work and determination have 
produced an annual growth rate of 10 
percent. Originally, one of the recipi- 
ents of U.S. foreign assistance, Israel is 
now able to help other developing coun- 
tries through technical assistance. 

Yet all of the hard work and sacrifice 
that has made this splendid growth and 
accomplishment possible has not dimmed 
the enormous contributions of Israel to 
the world's cultural life. 

Truly, Israel is a model of what can be 
achieved by small nations, under the most 
difficult conditions. This small country 
is a bastion of freedom, progress, and 
stability in a world marked for its un- 
certainty and turbulence. Israel has 
demonstrated to the world once again the 
tremendous power of a free and deter- 
mined people. We congratulate Israel 
on this 18th anniversary of independence 
and wish that nation and its people con- 
tinued growth and achievement: 
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EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, it is highly 
appropriate that we in the Congress ex- 
press our congratulations and offer en- 
couragement to the people of Israel on 
this, their 18th anniversary of independ- 
ence. Few if any countries can point 
to similar achievements in the face of 
adversities and difficulties of the magni- 
tude of those which have faced and con- 
tinue to face the people of Israel. 

I am sure that all Americans join me 
and my colleagues in wishing continued 
success to Israel as she seeks to mold a 
stronger and even more united country. 
Her absorption of hundreds of thousands 
of immigrants from many different cul- 
tural areas is a definite example of how 
people can overcome differences of origin 
for the benefit of the country as a whole. 

Yesterday my home city of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., celebrated Israel’s birthday 
through a special program which took 
place in the playhouse in the park. The 
following article concerning the program 
appears in this morning’s Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 

ELEVEN HUNDRED SALUTE ISRAEL ON 18TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF NATION’S FOUNDING 
(By Thomas Werner) 

A salute to Israel—“a country made up of 
borders“ -was conducted Sunday in the 
Playhouse in the park to mark that nation's 
18th anniversary. 

This is the year 5726 in Israel where the 
Hebrew calendar is used. It's been 18 years 
since the United Nations voted to partition 
what was then Palestine into two parts: One 
for Jews and the other ceded to Jordan. 

Though “the wall of hatred surrounding 
5 — still Me = — n “ope concerned,” 

re are ange owing through 
the Middle East that promise a more peace- 
ful climate, the audience of 1100 was told by 
Yissakhar Ben-Yaacov, consul general of 
Israel in Philadelphia. 

“The military parade in Haifa and the 
machines we unfortunately must have will 
demonstrate once again that the State of 
Israel is determined to survive and prosper,” 
Ben-Yaacov said. 

The consul general extended greetings 
from the president of Israel and thanks to 
Philadelphia and Mayor James H. J. Tate for 
proclaiming Monday as Israel Independence 
Day in the city. 

In its first 18 years, Israel has taken steps 
forward that seem to augur well for its fu- 
ture: In 1948, there were 790,000 inhabitants, 
today there are 2.6 million; in 1948 there were 
130,000 students, today there are 720,000, 
Ben-Yaacoy said. 


“Israel is a State serving as a model to 
many other emerging countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America,” the consul gen- 
eral said. 

Israel has an extensive foreign aid pro- 
gram, he said. Jews are in touch with people 
and in lands where they have never been 
seen before. 

To mark the anniversary, Ben-Yaacov an- 
nounced that every Jewish child born in 
Philadelphia on Monday—the actual date of 
the anniversary—would receive a gift from 
the Israel Embassy. 
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The “land of borders” definition was given 
by State Senator Charles R. Weiner, one of 
several speakers. 

“We wish Israel health, wealth and a long 
time to enjoy them,” he said. 


Best wishes and much success to Israel 
in her efforts to build and secure a free 
and democratic state. 


Israel Independence Day 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are privileged to celebrate the 18th 
anniversary of Israel independence. As 
one of the oldest Middle Eastern States, 
and at the same time one of the young- 
est, it was 18 years ago that the state of 
Israel was established as a result of the 
dedication and courage of such leaders 
as Chaim Weizmann, David Ben-Gurion, 
and many others. Today Israel stands 
on the soil from which it was ejected 
nearly two millenia ago by the troops 
of the Roman Empire. 

The Jews of the ancient states of Israel 
and Judah were driven into exile by 
Rome. They were spread among nations 
all over the globe, but were nevertheless 
united in their desire to return to Zion, 
which was recalled in all their prayers. 
Despite the differences in language and 
even social customs which grew out of 
hundreds of years of exile, this dream 
provided a strong bond among them. 

Beginning in the latter half of the 19th 
century, a group of dedicated men be- 
gan to work toward making the ancient 
dream come true again. In spite of the 
attempts of great and small powers to 
frustrate their dream, the bravery and 
devotion of the leaders of Zionism were 
finally rewarded. 

Although the victory had to be de- 
fended upon the battlefield in 1948, the 
same courage which had characterized 
the political leadership showed itself 
among the military leaders and their 
men. It was obvious that a new nation, 
willing and able to defend its ideals and 
way of life, had been born. 

In less than two decades, Israel has 
become a valued member of the world 
community. It has extended the hand of 
friendship to countries less fortunate 
than itself in Africa and Asia, and has 
provided vital technical and economic 
assistance to them. Israel has created 
an economy with industries employing 
thousands of highly skilled workers, 
while at the same time has turned 
thousands of acres of once nearly useless 
land into a showplace of modern agri- 
cultural techniques. 

The economic progress, the political 
stability, and the many programs of 
social improvement for the benefit of its 
citizens—all testify to the dedication of 
the Israel people in making their country 
one of the most prosperous and modern 
in the world. 
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We value Israel's friendship most 
highly. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my congratulations to 
the Israeli people on their past progress. 
And I join my colleagues in wishing 
them many, many anniversaries of 
similar prosperity and good fortune for 
the future. 


The New Middle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems of our society are difficult and com- 
plex, and I think the following editorial 
from the Long Island Press of Sunday, 
April 24, 1966, makes a real contribution 
toward an understanding of those prob- 
lems. It is a positive and lucid state- 
ment, and I commend it to the attention 
of this body, as follows: 

Vorce oF THE “New MIDDLE” 


Despite all the demonstrations and dissent 
all is not disillusion and dismay with Amer- 
ica. The “New Left” and the “New Right” 
may accentuate their strident brands of the 
negative, but there are quieter types, usually 
somewhere about the “New Middle,” who are 
busy trying to make the best of the possible. 

The petulant idealist and the paranoid 
plot-seeker are too busy with their sense of 
exclusive outrage to be bothered with the 
nuts and boits details of building the better 
world they demand. This is strictly from 
Dullsville. 

They care only about what's wrong. or 
imagined to be wrong, rather than what can 
be done to make things reasonably better. 
They get more kicks out of tearing down than 
in building up. Revolution becomes an end 
in itself. The cause, man, the movement— 
that's where the action is. 

To these snickerers on the fringes, a Presi- 
dent Johnson—or any other national leader— 
is an object of ridicule, a square who actually 
acts as though progress can be achieved and 
complex problems solved without first burn- 
ing down all of society and starting afresh. 

The shriekers to the left and the right are 
impatiently eloquent over obvious injustices 
and inequities or wasteful of great emotional 
energy in protests over imagined plots and 
evil deals, But a complicated blueprint for 
an attainable alternative doesn’t fit on a 
picket sign—only slogans that defame or 
distort. 


The pacifist proclaims his hatred for war; 
the super patriot proclaims his love of coun- 
try. Each writes off the other as the incar- 
nation of evil, while Americans in the middle 
acknowledge that hatred of war and love of 
country need not cancel each other out. 
Reality does not offer the comfort of simplis- 
tic solutions to complicated problems. 

One of the most eloquent spokesman for 
the “New Middle,” for the Johnsonian up- 
beat, is John W. Gardner, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. In a recent speech 
before a women's suburban Democratic club 
in Washington, Republican Gardner de- 
clared that too many intelligent people these 
days just don't know how to look at “a deeper 
issue straight on.” 

They misjudge the world, he said, and 
therefore fight the wrong fight. They be- 
lieve “that what is wrong is obvious, that 
the solutions are equally obvious, and the 
only reason we don't achieve instant utopia 
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is that evil or stupid people are blocking the 
way. They take a world full of challenging 
problems and transform it into a world full 
of reprehensible people.” 

Part of the trouble, he said, is that all of 
us, even the rich, find it difficult to live the 
good life in an “enormously crowded and 
complicated world. When we look outward, 
we see complexity where we yearn for sim- 
plicity. When we look inward all too often 
we see fragmentation, when we long for 
wholeness.” 

True, it's getting tougher for a person to 
enjoy and express his individuality, to avoid 
drowning anonymously in a swelling ocean of 
indifferent people. Anger with our times, 
with our mores, is not enough. The answer 
lies in the direction Mr. Gardner points, 
in learning to accept and deal with the com- 
Plexities of these times and mores so that 
individuals “may be whole and not frag- 
mented * * * may have the maximum amount 
of meaningful choice, some sense of control- 
5 events rather than being controlled by 

em.“ 


Jeremiah L. O'Sullivan: Marquette Uni- 
versity Alumnus of the Tear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the unfortunate facts of today’s world 
is that the truly great men to often go 
by unacknowledged. In their selfless 
dedication to others it is not surprising 
that these men neither want or need 
personal acclaim. 

One such man is Jeremiah L. O’Sul- 
livan, dean emeritus of the Marquette 
University College of Journalism. The 
fact that he has recently been named 
recipient of the university’s 1966 Alum- 
nus of the Year Award, therefore, is most 
fitting and proper. 

Dean O'Sullivan exemplifies the high 
standards of professional competence 
and personal dedication he has always 
demanded of his students. His rigid in- 
sistence on truth, competence, and com- 
passion in the writing of his students 
during 34 years of service to Marquette 
expresses itself today in newspapers 
across the country. 

In announcing this award, the April 
1966 issue of the Marquette Alumnus 
notes Dean O’Sullivan’s many achieve- 
ments as journalist, teacher, and friend 
to many. It is my privilege now to draw 
this article to the attention of my col- 
leagues by inserting it in the RECORD: 
DEAN JERRY O'SULLIVAN NAMED 1966 ALUMNUS 

OF THE YEAR 

Jeremiah L. O'Sullivan, dean emeritus of 
the college of journalism, has been named 
the recipient of the 1966 Alumnus of the 
Year Award. 

A 1914 journalism graduate of Marquette, 
Dean O'Sullivan returned to the school in 
1924 to teach and later to shape the school 
into one of the prominent centers for the 
study of journalism in the country. He 
served as dean for 34 years before retiring in 
1962. While the award will be formally pre- 
sented at commencement, June 5, he will be 
the honored guest and speaker at the two 
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major dinners during alumni weekend, April 
29-30. 

Jerry O'Sullivan came to Marquette from 
Hutchinson, Kans, Upon graduation, he 
began his career in journalism as a reporter 
for the Milwaukee Sentinel. Within a few 
years he became city editor, but in 1917 he 
left to join the United Press in Chicago. 

He spent 7 years with the United Press 
and covered many national news stories, in- 
cluding the steel strike of 1919 and the coal 
miners’ strike of 1920. His work set new 
standards in Iabor reporting. At one time he 
was in charge of world news for United Press 
in New York. Under his direction a United 
Press relay and division office was estab- 
lished in Kansas City, Mo., in 1923. 

He was appointed dean of the college of 
journalism in 1928 after having taught at 
Marquette for 4 years, Assured a place as 
one of the “greats” in American and Cath- 
olle journalism, Dean O'Sullivan guided the 
college to maturity and stature. 

Dean O'Sullivan is most remembered by 
his students as a warm friend in the true defi- 
nition of the word. At his retirement and 
farewell dinner in 1962 one of his associates 
said, “He is concerned about the well-being 
of others, wishing what is truly good for his 
students and associates and doing all that 
he can to help them attain it.“ No one 
knows how many students Dean O'Sullivan 
had placed in jobs during the depression 
years and the years following World War II. 

According to one professor, Dean O'Sulli- 
can has a strong sense of duty that he must 
help others. 

In teaching the art of writing, Dean O’Sul- 
livan has sought to instill the qualities of 
truth, compassion, and competence in his 
students. 

Dean O'Sullivan has helped, counseled, and 
influenced approximately 1,500 graduates of 
the college of journalism while he was dean. 
It is estimated that another 2,000 received 
some of their undergraduate or postgraduate 
training from him. He was successful in 
maintaining a high enrollment in the school 
when the enrollment of many other schools 
of journalism had dropped heavily. 

Dean O'Sullivan’s own professional 
accomplishments outline the qualities which 
he endeavored to instill in his students. He 
has written extensively on the betterment of 
journalism. In 1931 he founded and directed 
the Catholic School Press Association to ac- 
quaint high school and college students with 
the principles and postulates of journalism. 

In the field of Catholic journalism, Dean 
O'Sullivan has worked hard for improvement 
of\the Catholic press in America. His con- 
tributions have been recognized twice by 
papal awards. In 1938 he was awarded a 
papal medal for outstanding work in the 
field of journalism and in 1961 he was 
awarded the papal honor of the Knight of 
St. Gregory for distinguished personal char- 
acter and his reputation for notable accom- 
Plishments. In 1957 he became the first lay- 
man to be awarded the annual Catholic 
Digest Award for making a significant con- 
tribution to the Catholice press in America. 

Dean O'Sullivan is a past president of the 
American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism and of the Catholic 
University Journalist’s Union. He was 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of 
letters by Boston College in 1949 and was 
the recipient of the Marquette University 
faculty Award for teaching excellence in 
1961. 

Dean O'Sullivan has been active as a par- 
ticipant and officer of many Catholic organ- 
izations and has served as publicity chair- 
man of the annual Milwaukee Archdiocesan 
Catholic Charities campaign. 

Married in 1917 to the former Eleanor 
Gavigan, they have two children and nine 
grandchildren, Both of their children are 
Marquette journalism alumni, Quentin, 
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journalism, 1941 and Geraldine, Mrs. Louis 
Riepenhoff, journalism 1944. Dean O’Sul- 
livan and his wife reside at 1734 North 83d 
Street, Milwaukee. 


Worcester, Mass., Bishop and City Council 
Urge Prompt Action on Constitutional 
Prayer Amendment 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 19, 1966 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include, at this point, an ex- 
cerpt from an article in the April 12, 
1966, issue of the Worcester, Mass., Eve- 
ning Gazette, concerning approval ac- 
tion of the proposed constitutional prayer 
amendment by the mayor, the city 
council and the school committee of 
Worcester. 

Last April 19 the council resolved, for 
the third time in 3 years, to endorse a 
petition to the U.S. Congress for a consti- 
tutional amendment permitting prayer 
in public schools. 

Previous to the council vote, Mayor 
Wells read a statement by Bishop Ber- 
nard J. Flanagan, of the Worcester Cath- 
olic diocese, urging support of the 
amendment and I would like to insert the 
major portion of the statement in the 
RECORD. 

Certainly congressional action on this 
amendment, to permit the Congress to 
reflect the majority wishes of the people, 
is in fullest accord with our traditions 
of democratic procedure and I most 
earnestly hope such action will occur in 
the very near future. The newspaper ar- 
ticle excerpt and the bishop’s statement 
follow: 

[From the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, 

Apr. 12, 1966} 

The city council and the school commit- 
tee will be asked to support a constitutional 
amendment which would allow prayer in 
public schools. 

Twice before, the council has voted to peti- 
tion Congress to initiate such an amend- 
ment. Both votes came in 1963. 

NEW PETITION 

Now, Mayor Wells has submitted a new 
petition to the council from local members 
of the Massachusetts Citizens Committee for 
Public Prayer. It asks the council to reaffirm 
the votes of 1963. 

Under the petition, the council would also 
“go on record (as supporting the amend- 
ment) and petition the Congress of the 
United States to back the prayer amend- 
ment.” 

To initlate the amendment, both Houses 
of Congress must approve it by a two-thirds 
vote. Three-quarters of the States must 
then ratify it for it to become law. 

Rev. Malcolm L. Matheson, minister of 
Chestnut Street Congregational Church, one 
of the petitioners to the council, said today 
that the chief end of the Public Prayer Com- 
mittee is to have the amendment come be- 
fore the “people of the United States and let 
them decide.” 

Rev. Mr. Matheson added, “If the people 
don't want prayer in public schools, then 
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we don’t want it. But if they do want it, 
then we want it, too.” 


SIGNED PETITION 


Other members of the Public Prayer Com- 
mittee who signed the petition are Rev. 
Stephen R. Tucker, minister of Bethany Con- 
gregational Church; Rev. Robert G. Howes, a 
Catholic priest from the Diocese of Worces- 
ter who teaches in Washington, D.C.; and 
Mrs. Ruth M. Hilyard, Mrs. Mary L. Travers, 
and Mrs, Eileen P. Walkavich. 

STATEMENT PRESENTED TO THE WORCESTER, 
Mass., Crry COUNCIL, sy His EXELLENCY 
BERNARD J. FLANAGAN, D.D., Roman CATH- 
OLIC BISHOP OF WORCESTER 


It is now nearly 4 years since the U.S, Su- 
preme Court struck down a 22-word prayer 
in New York State’s public schools as an “es- 
tablishment of religion.” That prayer, com- 
posed by religious leaders in New York and 
made available on a voluntary basis to the 
schools of the State, read: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee and we ask Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country.” 

Eleven of the thirteen justices who had 
previously judged the case saw nothing un- 
constitutional in the simple prayer. In- 
deed, 19 State attorneys general petitioning 
as “friends of the court”, said: 

“Our Founding Fathers together with the 
great and God-fearing leaders of the last 
century and a half would be profoundly 
shocked were they to have been told in their 
day that in this year of Our Lord * * * a 
voluntary nondenominational acknowledg- 
ment of a Supreme Being and a petition for 
His blessing, recited by American children in 
their classrooms, is being seriously attacked 
as a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Hardly had the Court’s majority reached 
what Harvard Law Dean Griswold has called 
its thought denying” decision then Ameri- 
cans everywhere rose in protest. Proposal 
after proposal was dropped into the hoppers 
of the Congress demanding the right of the 
American people to be heard in an issue so 
clearly critical. Many predicted that this in- 
credible denial of a consensus prayer would 
lead on to successive denials until the Nation 
stood stripped of its long and good traditions 
of public reverence. We said ourselves: 

“Many people will be deeply concerned 
about the continuing erosion of our religious 
traditions implicit in these decisions, 

“The Supreme Court, in the Lord’s Prayer 
and Bible ruling, has continued along a path 
unhappily familiar to all from its earlier 
decisions. The same tedious arguments 
emphasizing the establishment-of-religion 
clause are brought forth to support a posi- 
tion which turns its back on the total Ameri- 
can tradition and outlaws the present prac- 
tices of 39 States. 

“Let us suppose that the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Bible are excluded from the American 
public schools for precisely the reasons given 
by the Supreme Court. What is the next 
step? Clearly, all other expressions of reli- 
gion in public life must now be deleted. Let 
us not wait for them to come up case by 
case, but in one single gesture let them be 
suppressed, 

“It may take the Court a long time to come 
to the full understanding of what its decision 
means, but by that time the American public 
may make some decisions of its own. In 
democratic life the tyranny of the few is 
always a temporary victory: it may be un- 
comfortable, but its fortunes will ultimately 
be reversed.” 

Despite widespread evidence that the 
prayer decisions were very seriously ques- 
tioned by the American people and that a 
restorative amendment was needed to return 
the first amendment to its original and tradi- 
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tional good sense, effective action has con- 
tinued for 4 years to be blocked in Congress. 
Hearnigs were held, in the House only after 
a nearly successful discharge petition had 
forced them but no bills were forthcoming. 
Efforts are now once again underway. 

We join our voice enthusiastically to those 
men of good will of varying faiths and parties 
who are wrestling with this difficult matter. 
We believe, as in all such issues, that a 
reasonably worded prayer amendment is pos- 
sible. We believe that this amendment will 
constitute not an attack upon, but rather 
a counterattack against a dangerous misin- 
terpretation of the first amendment. We call 
on the Worcester City Council today and on 
all citizens and their legislative spokesmen— 
on all in fact, who honestly believe in the 
democratic process—to respect the clear will 
of the Nation and demand from the Congress 
without further delay, a proposal for a prayer 
amendment. We believe in the wiseness of 
the American people to act rightly on such 
a proposal. We have confidence that they 
will decide as their ancestors decided before 
them, when they wrote into the seal of the 
city of Boston, those good words Sicut 
patribus, sit deus nobis.” As God was with 
our fathers, so let Him be with us. 


i 


Vote of Confidence for the 
Administration 
t EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
noted recently that a number of so-called 


peace conferences have issued statements 
condemning our Government's policies in 
Vietnam 
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I think it is pertinent to say at this 
time that the part that clergymen play 
at these meetings and their signatures to 
petitions or policy statements do not nec- 
essarily represent the views of the mem- 
bers of their particular denominations 
but only their own views. 


Iam pleased to note, however, that the 
Rabbinical Alliance of America does sup- 
port our policy and I commend to the at- 
tention of our colleagues the following 
article from the March 10 edition of the 
American Examiner which gives the 
views of the alliance: 

VOTE oF CONFIDENCE TO JOHNSON 

The following is a text of a telegram sent to 
the President of the United States of America 
by the Rabbinical Alliance of America on 
February 20. 

“In view of the numerous statements be- 
ing issued by varlous organizations and re- 
ligious bodies regarding the conduct of the 
war in Vietnam, the Rabbinical Alliance of 
America representing over 500 American-born 
and educated rabbis and spiritual leaders 
throughout the United States, today met in 
special session and authorized the following 
statement: 

“The Rabbinical Alliance of America ex- 

its deepest confidence in the Presi- 
dent of the United States and in the admin- 
istration directly responsible to and guided 
wisely by him. The Rabbinical Alllance of 
America deplores the rash of critica] state- 
ments being issued against the Government 
in the name of religion and morality.” 
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Calendar of Events at the National Gallery 
of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 6, 1966 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing calendar of events at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR OF 
Events, May 1966 


Gallery hours; Extended hours. Through 
September 5: Weekdays 10 am. to 10 p.m. 
Sundays 12 noon to 10 pm. Admission is 
free to the gallery and to all programs 
scheduled. A 

Continuing 25th anniversary exhibitions: 
French paintings from the collections of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Mellon and Mrs. Mellon Bruce. 
First public showing. Galleries 59 through 
68. Through May 1. 

Twenty-fifth anniversary publications: 
25 years of National Gallery publications. 
Central Lobby. 

Catalog. French paintings. from the col- 
lections of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mellon and 
Mrs. Mellon Bruce. 248 pages, 10 by 7%, 
with introduction by John Rewald, 20 color 
plates, and 226 black-and-white illustrations, 
$3 postpaid. 

A pageant of painting from the National 
Gallery of Art edited by Huntington Cairns 
and John Walker; 2 volumes, 518 pages, 255 
color plates, 104% by 14, $35 postpaid. 

Dutch landscape painting of the 17th 
century by Wolfgang Stechow; 256 pages, 
240 illustrations, 10% by 7%, $12.50 post- 
paid. First of the National Gallery of Art's 
Kress Foundation studies in the history of 
European art. 

John Singleton Copley by Jules D. Prown; 
2 volumes (boxed) each 272 pages. 677 U- 
lustrations, 8 by 11, $25 postpaid. First of 
the National Gallery of Art's Alisa Mellon 
Bruce studies in American art. 

New reproductions: Color postcards. Ar- 
tist unknown, “Deer and Squirrels”; index 
of American design, “Angel Weathervane”; 
Matisse, “Still Life: Apples on Pink Table- 
cloth”; Copley, “The Copley Family”; Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, “Jane Avril.” 

Concerts: The gallery’s 23d American 
music festival, sponsored by the J. I. Foun- 
dation, will begin May 1 and continue on 
Sunday evenings through June 12. j 

Cafeteria: Extended hours. Through Sep- 
tember 5: Weekdays, luncheon 11 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m.; snack service 2:30 to 5 pm.; din- 
ner 5 to 8 pm. Sundays, dinner 12 noon 
to 7:30 p.m. 

MONDAY, APRIL 25, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 1 


Painting of the week: Cassatt, “Girl Ar- 
ranging Her Hair“ (Chester Dale collection), 
gallery 86, Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 
2, Sunday 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: Elements in art: Space. 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1, Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to collection. Rotun- 
Sag 3 through Saturday 11 and 3, Sun- 

y5: 

Sunday lecture: “Dante's Imagery.” Guest 
speaker: Charles S. Singleton, professor of 
romance languages, the John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, lecture hall 4. 

Sunday concert: 23d American music festi- 
val: National Gallery orchestra, Richard 
Bales, conductor, east garden court 8. 


April 25, 1966 


MONDAY, MAY 2, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 9 

Painting of the week: Chardin, “the 
Kitchen Maid” (Samuel H. Kress collection), 
gallery 53, Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 
2, Sunday 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: Elements in art: Form. 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday 1, Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour; Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda. Monday through Saturday 11 and 3; 
Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Role of the Curator 
in the Museum Today.“ Guest speaker: 
Theodore Rousseau, curator, department of 
paintings, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, lecture hall 4. 

Sunday concert: 23rd American music 
festival: Fred Coulter, pianist, east garden 
court 8. 

Inquiries concerning the gallery’s educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
educational office, 437-4215, extension 272. 


MONDAY, MAY 9, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 15 


Painting of the week: Picasso. Family of 
Saltimbanques (Chester Dale collection), 
gallery G-7 Tuesday through Saturday; 1 and 
2; Sunday, 3.30 and 6. 

Tour of the week, Elements in art; Color. 
Rotunda Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. Z 

Sunday lecture: “The Landscapes of the 
We, and the Landscapes of the I.“ Speaker: 
Raymond S. Stites, assistant to the director 
for educational services, National Gallery of 
Art, lecture hall 4. 

Sunday concert: Twenty-third American 
Music Festival: Katharine Hansel, soprano; 
George Manos, pianist; east garden court 8. 
MONDAY, MAY 16, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 22 


Painting of the week: Ter Borch. “The 
Suitor’s Visit” (Andrew Mellon collection), 
gallery 47, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. x 

Tour of the week: Elements in art: Com- 
position. Rotunda, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The World of Ferdinand 
and Isabella.” Guest speaker: Theodore L. 
Low, director, department of education, the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, lecture hall 
4. 
Sunday concert: Twenty-third American 
Music Festival: Richards woodwind quintet 
of Michigan State University with Theodore 
Johnson, violinist, east garden court 8. 

All concerts, with Radio Picture of the 
Week intermission talks, are broadcast by 
Station WGMS-—AM (570) and FM (103.5). 


MONDAY, MAY 23, THROUGH SUNDAY, MAY 29 


Painting of the week: Copley. “Watson 
and the Shark“ (Ferdinand Lammot Belin 
Fund), gallery 69, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: Elements in art: Line. 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 2:30. 

Sunday lecture: “Courbet.” Guest speak- 
er: George Levitine, professor of art history, 
Maryland University, College Park, lecture 
hall 4. 

Sunday concert: Twenty-third American 
Mustic Festival: the Montgomery Ensemble, 
east garden court 8. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Army’s Tripler General Hospital in Hawaii 
Plays Vital Vietnam Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the reasons for the excellent morale of 
our combat forces in Vietnam is the 
knowledge that America’s lifesaving 
techniques have reached a level of excel- 
lence heretofore undreamed of. Our sol- 
diers know that should they be wounded 
they have at their service the most ad- 
vanced technology of 20th-century 
medicine. 

At their disposal are the better trained 
medics who give immediate first aid on 
the battlefield, the helicopter which 
Saves precious minutes by flying the 
wounded out quickly and even under 
heavy enemy fire, the well-equipped field 
hospital with its supply of modern drugs, 
and finally the jet ride to a fully staffed 
Army hospital. 

One of these hospitals, receiving in- 
creased casualties of the Vietnam con- 
flict, is the Army's Tripler General Hos- 
pital, located in Honolulu on the island 
of Oahu. A “veteran” of World War I 
and the Korean war, the 1,400-bed hos- 
pital has, despite the rapid increase in 
our Vietnam commitment to more than 
200,000 troops, managed to make an or- 
derly and smooth transition from its 
quiet peacetime function to an urgent 
wartime operation. 

According to Tripler’s commander, 
Maj. Gen. Byron L. Steger, the quality 
of medical care has never been reduced, 
even when the hospital was overloaded 
during October and November of 1965. 
General Steger emphasized the high life- 
Saving ratio of today's combat casualties 
when he said: 

Some have come in here looking like they 
are about to die and then months later they 
walk out. 


Ideally located halfway to the con- 
tinental United States, the hospital not 
only continues its heavy load of routine 
dependent and veteran care cases, but 
also performs major operations on com- 
bat injuries, ships hundreds of pints of 
emergency blood to the battlefront, and 
acts as a stopover point for air evacua- 
tion patients. 

I submit for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD, a newspaper article on 
Tripler Hospital's commendable role in 
helping to meet the Vietnam crisis. The 
article, writen by Reporter Lyle Nelson, 
appeared in the Thursday, April 14, 1966, 
issue of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin: 
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VIETNAM Conrtiicr’s IMPACT ON TRIPLER 
HOSPITAL 
(By Lyle Nelson) 

The scene is Tripler Hospital, that big 
pink building on the hill, 

A leg has to come of. 

Frozen skin comes out of the icebox for 

lanting. 

A bullet is left in a man because it went 
in clean and hot and taking it out would 
cause more problems. 

An amputee from years back quietly reas- 
sures a despondent new amputee. 

Hands are rebuilt with metal parts like 
a robot. 

A good leg is shortened, bone cut out, be- 
cause the other shattered leg had to be 
shortened. 

Pints of blood are rushed to Vietnam. 

New doctors and nurses check into Tripler. 


DRAMA IN BUILDING 


These are a few of the dramatic things 
that have been happening inside that big 
pink building, mostly in the last 6 months. 

Tripler has gone to war. 

But Maj. Gen. Byron L. Steger, Tripler’s 
commander, prefers not to paint a picture 
of drastic changes at Tripler—of a hospital 
turned upside down because of American 
casualties in Vietnam. 

“It was pretty rough last October and 
November and we had to work pretty hard 
and steadily but not to the detriment of 
quality medical care,” Steger said. 

“We received more casualties at that time 
and it put a load on our staff,” he said. 

“But there is a relative lull in the fighting 
now and things have tapered off a little,” he 
said. 

ONE HUNDRED PATIENTS NOW 


Right now Tripler has about 100 patients 
direct from Vietnam, some with gunshot or 
mine wounds, others with noncombat ill- 
nesses, like malaria. 

Yet most of Tripler’s current patient load, 
about 550, are routine, sick servicemen, wives 
having babies, and kids with runny noses. 

But what has changed things at Tripler 
since the United States pumped 200,000 men 
into Vietnam has been combat wounds. 

“We get every known type of missile wound, 
gunshot, shrapnel, machinegun slugs, 
mines,” Steger said. 

“Some have come in here looking like they 
are about to die and then months later they 
walk out,” Steger said, proudly. 

Col. John D. Ashby, chief in orthopedics, 
has seen practically all the wounded GI's in 
the last year. 

“We've had three amputations, all local 
men,” he said. 

“I had a war veteran from Korea come up 
to talk to this one fellow, give him a little 
pep talk, some reassurance, show him how 
weil he does his job and gets around town on 
one leg. 

“We are doing hand reconstruction work. 

“Some carry plenty of shrapnel fragmenta, 
many so small we leave them there, since 
they don't really bother a man. 

and bullets are sterile when they 
goin. It is only if they take dirty clothing 
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them out,” Ashby said. 
“One man lost four inches in the thigh 
bone and later we will shorten a leg so he 
can walk easier,” he said. 


A SAD CASE 

Then there was one sad case of a burn vic- 
tim who had lostanarm. His buddies in the 
wards volunteered blood—only he died of a 
blood clot in the lungs later. 

Steger told about an island man, Lt. Wil- 
liam Olds who came off the Vietnam battle- 
field with wounds in the thigh and pelvis. 

Olds was put on a striker frame which 
made him a sandwich between two metal 
frames so doctors could turn him over for 
simultaneous treatment both front and back. 

“It was an amazing case,” Steger said, and 
now he has returned to duty at Fort Benning, 
Ga.“ 

While the war has had its impact on Trip- 
ler, there has to be a great deal of business 
as usual in the treatment of sick servicemen 
and their dependents. 

“We are set up with 1,400 beds but when 
we reached our war peak last November, we 
were only slightly over 1,000,” Steger said. 

Any hospital has to have more beds avail- 
able than patients it can handle. 

ISOLATION NEEDED 


That is because people with contagious dis- 
eases have to be isolated, men must be sepa- 
rated from women, children from adults. 

Steger said, “Our job is to take care of 
people's needs in internal, surgical, and psy- 
chiatric medicine. 

“And we have to handle war casualties as 
well as support the local military population, 
its dependents, provide 75 beds for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and support certain 
other Government employees.” 

Steger said, “We had 785 patients from 
Vietnam in 1965. 

“Of these, 66 were psychiatric cases, the 
rest almost equally divided between medical 
like malaria and ulcers, and surgical.” 3 

The surgical workload included fixing 
shattered bones and brain damage work per- 
formed by neurosurgeons. 

PIPTY-FIVE PHYSICIANS 

The Tripler staff includes 55 physicians on 
the teaching staff, 65 residency trainees in 
various fields, 36 interns, and another 20 in 
the dental department, all with college de- 


grees. 

A staff increase of 55 civilians and 58 mili- 
tary has been authorized because of the 
Vietnam war and most of these new people 
have checked in. Most are not doctors. 

The Tripler staff, including nurses, custo- 
dians, and others, totals 1,250 people, 450 of 
whom are civilians, and 450 enlisted service- 
men. 4 

The Tripler outpatient load runs to 19,000 
a month, that is, persons who come to see 
the doctor even if Junior only has a runny 
nose. 

The routine case of the child who needs 
cough syrup usually can be taken care of 
at dispensaries at Hickam, Pearl Harbor, 
Schofield Barracks, and other places without 
checking into Tripler’s outpatient division. 

The departure of the 25th Division from 
Schofield cut into Tripler's normal workload. 

Steger added, “More available beds in the 
Far East, particularly in Japan and Okinawa, 
has also helped take the load off us.” 

TO PHILIPPINES 


A man wounded in Vietnam often is flown 
quickly to the Philippines for 2 days. 

From there he goes to Japan if it looks like 
he can get back with his outfit within 60 
days. 
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Most of the men coming to Tripler are 
cases involving 60 to 120 days rehabilitation. 

The Vietnam war, for instance, has meant a 
500-percent increase in business in the past 
year for the 10th Air Medical Evacuation 
Group of the Air Force’s 61st Airlift Wing at 
Hickam. 

A spokesman said: 

“Three or more air evacuation planes are 
coming into Hickam each week for every nine 
flights out of Clark Airbase in the Philippines, 

“Six or less of these flights overshoot Hick- 
am, going from Japan to Travis Air Force 
Base near Sacramento nonstop. 

"The new Lockheed C-141 makes this 
possible. When air evac planes put into 
Hickam, the men usually go to Tripler for a 
night's rest. 

“They go to Tripler if they are island 
men, if they need a specialist to lock at their 
problem, if the flight crew needs an overnight 
rest or if it looks like they can get back to 
duty in 60 days or so," he said. 

BLOOD TO VIETNAM 


While planes at Hickam unload the 
maimed for Tripler, the hospital, 2 weeks ago, 
rushed 500 pints of blood in a week to Viet- 
mam and 600 on one occasion before that. 

Steger said, “Normally we carry 150 pints 
of blood at all times and use between 60 and 
100 a week while drawing on 40 to 50 from 
service sources each week.” 

At any one time the hospital patient 
population runs 60 percent in uniform, 40 
percent dependents, retired servicemen, and 
others. 

“We're not feeling any great pinch,” Steger 
gaid, “either in handling battle casualties or 
having enough doctors and support person- 
nel to do the job. 

“If there is any strain, it is on the civillan 
doctors in the country being drafted because 
of the war,” he said. 

That’s the rub. A young doctor thinks he's 
settling down to routine tummy ache cases 
in some quiet town and then find himself 
looking at shrapnel wounds at Tripler. 

That's when he really knows there's a war 
on. 


Mrs. Gandhi’s View of Fish Protein 
Concentrate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us in Congress have been anxious to see 
fish protein concentrate go into large- 
scale production primarily because of its 
potential value abroad. Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, of India, whose country 
is at present plagued by massive famine, 
expressed an interest in fish protein con- 
centrate during her recent visit here. 

She pointed out, however, that a ma- 
jor problem would be to “sell” this new 
form of food to her people. I would 
heartily concur in this view. If we are 
truly to help combat malnutrition in this 
world, we will have to apply some of our 
efforts to research in new ways to use 
this product and some of our efforts to 
educating people about what it is and 
how it could be used. 

Today, fish protein concentrate Is 
awaiting the approval of the Food and 
Drug Administration. Although fish 
protein concentrate was developed many 
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years ago, this inexpensive and highly 
nutritious product is still not being used 
for the benefit of those who need it. I 
concur with the view of the New Bedford 
Standard Times editorial and ask unan- 
imous consent to place it in the Recorp. 
There must be no further delay in put- 
ting fish protein concentrate to use. 
Government and industry must both get 
to work and sell“ fish protein concen- 
trate. 
The editorial follows: 
[From the New Bedford Standard-Times, 
Mar. 31, 1966] 
EDUCATION REQUIMED 


It is not generally known, but India’s 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, would 
like to learn more about the use of fish flour 
as a food additive. 

Approached by a Standard-Times repre- 
sentative during her visit to Washington, 
Mrs, Gandhi expressed an interest In investi- 
gating this protein concentrate and, im- 
plicitly raised an important question con- 
cerning it. 

She wondered about public acceptance of 
fish flour in her country, and felt her people 
would have to be “sold” on the product 
because “they are used to eating their fish 
in a certain way.” 

Actually, the “selling” problem may not 
involve fish flour itself, but rather the in- 
troduction of the U.S. product, if and when 


it is giyen Federal approval, so that the In- 


dian people can sce how it differs from their 
own, 

This is because there has been research 
on fish flour in India, aided by an exchange 
of ideas with the U.S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. But the fish used by the Indian 
scientists was olly (ours is not) like a 
sardine and, probably for this reason, early 
reports on experiments in India have not 
been optimistic. 

What seems to be indicated, therefore, is 
an American education program—since India, 
plagued by massive famine, could be greatly 
benefited by fish flour—that would acquaint 
the Indian people with the completely dif- 
ferent nature and manufacturing methods 
of the U.S. product. 

Even though we still are awaiting approval 
of fish flour by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, it is not too soon for Government 
and/or industry to start thinking about 
effective ways of educating potential con- 
sumers abroad as to precisely what this food 
material is, and what it can do for them. 


There Is a God 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


: OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. ANDERSON of Minois. Mr. 
Speaker, an article of unusual interest 
has been brought to my attention by one 
of my constituents. It was written by a 
14-year-old girl in my district, Miss 
Pamela Smith of Amboy, III. 

In a great Christian nation such as 
ours, it is indeed encouraging to find a 
young person such as Miss Smith who 
still expressed the deep sense of faith and 
devotion that guided our country to the 
position of world leadership it enjoys 
today. The article, as it appeared in the 
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“Voice of Youth” column in the Chicago 
Tribune, follows in its entirety: 

Many people these days give up going to 
church with the excuse, “I was out late last 
night, and I just couldn't make myself get 
up this morning.” Some even don't believe 
there is a God. I think that now, with the 
trouble across the sea, we should depend on 
Him even more. 

So, to prove that there is a God, I would 
like to start first with the Bible. What 
other book is so internationally known? As 
old? So well studied? So timeless? There 
is none to compare with it. What other has 
so Many authors? The Bible, together, has 
66 books. Surely these writers all couldn't 
have been wrong. 

When you see a huge tree and realize it 
has grown from a seed you think, “There 
must be a force behind this that is greater 
than you or I.“ Thereis. God. 

How did Adam and Eve arrive on earth if 
God didn’t put them there? How did the 
world come into being if it were not created 
by God? When we truly believe, we don't 
have to ask where He came from. He's just 
there. That's enough for true Christians, 

When Jesus came to earth, suffered, and 
died for us, He showed His great love. What 
about the angel at His tomb? Wasn't that 
proof? And after we have prayed to God, 
asking His forgiveness, don’t we feel better? 
If we have prayed honestly, we should. 

God is loving, not demanding. This is 
why He lets each of us make our own choice 
as to whether we have fear, or love and 
trust him. He lets us decide if we wish to 
be saved. 

That is why I say, “There is a God.” 


Too Few Bombs in Vietnam? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
day when there is so much controversy 
over the conduct of the war in Vietnam, 
I would like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues an interesting editorial 
that appeared in the April 23 issue of 
the New York Times on the subject of 
“Too Few Bombs.” 

In view of recent testimony or state- 
ments regarding the need for repurchase 
of bombs because of supply shortages of 
arms or equipment in the Vietnam war, 
I think this editorial timely and appro- 
priate and would commend it to my col- 
leagues for their consideration. There- 
fore, I would like to have this editorial 
inserted in the RECORD; 

Too Few Bomss? 


emphatic than convincing. 


/ 
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In the past few weeks the evidence of 
strain has become pronounced. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty-pound bombs, sold as surplus 
some years ago to a German commercial con- 
tractor, have been repurchased by the Gov- 
ernment at more than 10 times their sales 
price for use in Vietnam. More than 33,000 
officers, experienced noncoms and specialists 
are being transferred from Germany to Viet- 
nam or to units being trained in this coun- 
try. They will be replaced by 18,000 green 
privates. Aircraft sorties in South Vietnam 
haye been materially reduced in recent weeks 
because of local shortages of bombs, match- 
ing fuses, tail fins, and other ordnance. 
There are undeniable scarcities—actual or 
impending—of many military items, includ- 
ing trained military manpower. 

The reasons for these deficiencies vary, 
and it is certainly true that no war ever has 
been fought without some shortages. But 
Mr. McNamara does himself no credit by 
trying to deny the obvious. 

This newspaper has long questioned the 
wisdom of large-scale bombing in terms of 
American objectives in Vietnam, but we 
believe unreservedly that whatever strategy 
the administration embarks upon must not 
fail for lack of arms or equipment. Far 
greater candor on the part of the administra- 
tion, a candor lacking throughout the Viet- 
nam war, would provide greater assurance to 
the Nation that the men who are doling the 
fighting and dying in Vietnam get all the 
support they needr 


Cotton Must Compete 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, after 
studies and hearings before our House 
Committee on Agriculture in February, 
the House took up and approved on 
March 3 a bill to enable cottongrowers 
to establish, finance, and carry out a co- 


ordinated program of research and pro- 


motion to improve the competitive posi- 
tion of, and to expand markets for, 
cotton. 

This bill, H.R. 12322, presently is pend- 
ing before the Senate. 

On April 14, the Jonesboro, Ark., Sun, 
made editorial comment on the need for 
such authority and such programs. The 
Sun serves a great area in the Arkansas 
Cotton Belt and reflects the views of 
growers that such programs are essential 
if we are to firm up the role of cotton 
in our economy. If any item is news- 
worthy, you will see it in the Jonesboro 
Sun. It is a pleasure to bring this edito- 
rial to the attention of Members of the 
House and the Senate and to express the 
hope that early action by the Senate will 
enable the Congress to forward this leg- 
islation to the President for his signa- 
ture: 

COTTON Must COMPETE 

The cotton surplus is expected to reach a 
record of more than 16 million bales by Au- 
gust 1, necessitating a severe acreage cutback 
to curtall production. Less acres in cotton, 
of course, mean less need for all the goods 
and services required to produce a crop, 
pinching the economy in all cotton areas. 

More than 342,000 people in Arkansas de- 
riye all or a big part of their incomes from 
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cotton. Receipts from farm marketing of 
cotton and cottonseed amount to about $240 
million a year, not to mention the additional 
revenue they generate. 

Cotton, however, is going into warehouses 
while manmade fibers are being used in prod- 
ucts that once were all cotton. Their con- 
sumption has risen to more than 11 million 
bales, exceeding that of cotton by 2 million 
bales. 

For the time being, cotton Is reasonably 
competitive with rayon due to a Government 
subsidy. Fibers making the biggest gains, 
however, are the noncellulosics which soll 
for 80 cents per pound or more. In 5 years 
they have taken more than two-thirds of the 
6-million-bale growth in the domestic mar- 
ket. 

The 14 giant corporations producing syn- 
thetics are spending more than $200 million 
per year for research and promotion, com- 
pared with a little over 610 million spent on 
cotton. 

How can 500,000 cotton farmers across 18 
States combine their resources to compete 
with these centrally controlled rivals? Lead- 
ing growers are sponsoring a bill which pro- 
vides for uniform collection of funds for cot- 
ton research and promotion. It contains all 
the necessary safeguards for grower control 
in that it does not become effective unless 
approved by cotton farmers in a referen- 
dum; and grower could obtain a refund; and 
the program would be initiated, developed, 
and conducted by a beltwide producer or- 
ganization whose members would be select- 
ed by State or area cotton farmer groups. 

This program gives the cotton farmer an 
arrangement through which he can save him- 
self with his own money if he wants to, It 
deserves the support of all who are interest- 
ed in a healthy cotton economy. 


Tosans’ New Magazine To Rally Young 
Conservatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, two intelligent and intellectual 
young constituents of mine, the Wheeler 
brothers, Richard and Timothy, have 
recently launched a new national maga- 
zine named “Rally.” They thought- 
fully forwarded te me a copy of their 
trial issue, which I found to be interest- 
ing and stimulating. 

Recently Loyal Meek, chief editorial 
writer of the Milwaukee Sentinel, left 
his desk to go back on the reporter’s beat. 
He called on his two Wauwatosa neigh- 
bors, the Wheeler brothers, with the re- 
sults shown in the following Sentinel 
story: 

Tosans’ New MaGaztne To RALLY YOUNG 

CONSERVATIVES 
(By Loyal Meek) 

Rally, a national magazine for young con- 
servatives, is in the hatching stage In Wau- 
watosa. 

Richard S. and Timothy J. Wheeler, broth- 
ers, are the founders, They have published 
one trial issue and hope to begin regular 
monthly publication by mid-May, 

The brothers typify the young conserva- 
tives to whom Rally is to appeal. Timothy is 
28 and has credentials to serve as a conserva- 
tive publisher by virtue of 4 years of expe- 
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rience as an associate editor of National Re- 
view, a leading conservative publication. 

Richard is 31 and is to be the editor of 
Rally. He recently returned to Wauwatosa 
from Washington, D.C., where he was on the 
staff of Reader’s Digest. 

“Rally will be largely aimed for conserva- 
tive readers under 40 on down to the college 
level,” said Timothy. “There may be some 
high school students who will be interested 
in it, although probably not very many.” 

One of the main reasons for the founding 
of Rally, according to Timothy, is to provide 
a market for the many young conservative 
writers who have come along in the last few 
years.” 

While conservative in ideology, Rally in- 
tends to be liberal in paying its writers, and 
especially the younger ones, Timothy said. 

Rally will be an advocate of private enter- 
prise, the free market system, limited govern- 
ment, individualism and for voluntary wel- 
fare work by the independent sector, as dis- 
tinguished from the public and private 
sectors, 

While supporting capitalism, Rally itself 
will not be a business intent only on making 
a profit, For the Wheeler brothers, it is 
going to be mainly a labor of love. 

The Wheelers now are devoting much of 
their time and energy to arranging for the 
necessary financial backing. 

One of the reasons for establishing head- 
quarters in Wauwatosa is that Milwaukee has 
the advantage of being a “good conservative 
advertising base.” Timothy estimates that 
“approximately 40 firms here have shown 
themselves to be willing to support such 
a publication with their adv: 

In addition, he reports, they have been 
given support and encouragement from sev- 
eral businessmen, here and in Indianapolis. 

To make the magazine self-sufficient, a 
circulation of 8,000 will be necessary. It is 
hoped that this base figure can be reached 
within a year—and, of course, that the num- 
ber of subscribers will go higher, up to about 
18,000. Introductory subscription rates are 
$5 for 1 year, SS 
3 years. 

Establishing a magazine, especially one 
with a select market, is a hard and chancy 
undertaking. The Wheeler brothers are con- 
vinced, however, that there is a place for 
Rally. They point out that there are more 
than 100 liberal and leftist publications but 
relatively few conservative and rightist pub- 
lications, and none in the area they have 
staked out—a serious, high quality and fully 
representative journal for conservatives in 
the 20 to 40 age group. 

The Wheelers use the word “serious” in 


their promotional material, but they hasten 


to emphasize that Rally will not be stuffy. 
They promise to make it bright, lively and 
witty. 

“Ever since conservatism has come of age,” 
Timothy said, “its spokesmen have been 
spending most of their time yelling at each 
other and exchanging diatribes with liberals. 
We hope to establish a better dialog between 
the right and the left. We want to direct our 
time and energy toward solving problems— 
nongovernmental solutions.” 

Another reason for locating Rally here, 
in addition to the good advertising climate, 
according to Timothy, is to give it more of a 
midwest viewpoint. Almost all journals of 
opinion are published in the East, he adds, 
and hence refiect the viewpoint of the east- 
ern establishment. 

Although it will give more attention to 
domestic issues, Rally will not ignore inter- 
national matters. 

Arrangements have been made to have an 
anti-Communist column as a regular feature, 
written by an intelligence analyst whose 
name can't be revealed. 

Rally, Timothy emphasizes, will not be a 
radical rightwing haranguer. 
for instance, discuss civil rights,’ 
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said, calling it an Issue young conservatives 
believe in. 

He sees the problems of urban life—sprawl, 
decay, environmental pollution—as the big 
issues of the coming decade. “Conserva- 
tives—and Rally—will be in the forefront of 
channeling thought toward urban progress 
and development,” Timothy said. “It is a 
part of conservation, and conservation is 
close to conservatives’ hearts.” 

The third reason for locating Rally here 
is that Wauwatosa is the Wheelers’ home 
town. y 

Timothy and his wife and son, Christopher, 
3, live at 7401 Watson Avenue. Built in 
1877, the house has been in the Wheeler 
family ever since. The brothers’ grand- 
mother, Mrs. L. O. Wheeler, lived in the 
house for 64 years, until her death in 1964. 

The brothers’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Lawrence Wheeler, live at 7720 Rogers Ave- 
nue. Richard is making his home with 
them. 

The brothers are graduates of Wauwatosa 
East High School, Richard in January 1953, 
and Timothy in June 1955. 

Richerd attended Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the University of Wisconsin. Be- 
tween times, he studied at the Pasadena 
Playhouse and tried writing plays. On the 
Madison campus, he wrote a controversial 
column for the Daily Cardinal and helped 
establish Insight and Outlook, a pioneering 
conservative student journal. Before join- 
ing Reader's Digest, he wrote editorials for 
the Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette and was chief 
editorial writer for the Oakland (Callf.) 
Tribune. 

Timothy also attended the University of 
Wisconsin. After 2 years at Madison, he 
joined the Army and was engaged in in- 
telligence work overseas. D ed in 
March 1961, he returned to the University of 
Wisconsin and became interested in con- 
servative writings and political journalism. 
He met the former Mary Fox of River Hills 
on the Madison campus, and they were mar- 
ried in 1962. Shortly thereafter, he joined 
the staff of National Review. 


OFFSPRING or DISSENT 


What is the purpose of Rally? The follow- 
ing is excerpted from a Statement of Pur- 
pose” by the editors in the magazine's intro- 
ductory issue: 


“We seek no patent to improve society 
except to the extent that we are able to im- 
prove ourselves, and to the extent our success 
in doing eo persuades others to do likewise. 

“We do not refer to ourselves as partici- 
pants in a ‘movement,’ feeling that move- 
ments are artificial, nihilist, relentlessly ac- 
tivist and insufferably busybody. We have no 
marching orders. We build no utopias. We 
bathe, shave, and wear shoes. ‘Revolt’ is 
more descriptive of our shared assumptions, 
and what we mean by the term is the rising 
rejection among the younger generation of 
the contemporary liberal orthodoxy. * * * 

“Within the last 10 years or so a great 
many young people have become dissatisfied 
with [the] intellectual climate, among 
whom we count ourselves and virtually every- 
body who has helped construct this journal. 
The sum of our dissent has justly been called 
the ‘Revolt on the Campus,’ for ours is in- 
deed revolutionary dissent in the sense that 
it extends to all, or very nearly all, of the 
prevailing liberal orthodoxy. In a better 
sense, however, it is restorative, and in- 
volves a modern recommitment to traditional 
values. We rally in defense of the great 
tradition of the West, and dedicate ourselves 
to its restoration in our own persons. Those 
traveling the same road we invite to join 
us; there are good things to come.” 
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Uncle Sam Offering a Windfall to 
Investors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House an article which appeared 
in the New York Post on April 25, 1966, 
opposing the President’s proposed loan 
pooling scheme as a “windfall.” 

The theory of the Post is that the prof- 
its of participation purchases will go to 
institutional investors like banks and in- 
surance companies. The Post feels that 
the whole thing is tantamount to giving 
out a “windfall” in exchange for a budget 
gimmick. 

I am inclined to agree. The program 
certainly is not a “windfall” for taxpay- 
ers, who will pay through the nose for 
this expensive means of Government 
fundraising, but it may well be a wind- 
fall for a select group of large-scale in- 
vestors. The fat profits to be made help- 
ing the President disguise his budget def- 
icit will attract institutional funds that 
would otherwise go into mortgage lend- 
ing and other forms of lending that “help 
the little guy.“ This program—this in- 
stitutional ‘“‘windfall”—will help the “big 
guy” and hurt the little guy” who needs 
cheaper credit. 

What amazes me in viewing this whole 
administration fiscal and monetary chess 
game is the silence of the self-anointed 
friends of the “little guy.” Where is the 
voice of the distinguished chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, so frequently raised in opposi- 
tion to anything that smacks of profits 
to the big city bankers? I think that the 
Post article is right in saying that the ad- 
ministration has made loyalty to decep- 
tion a test of virtue. 

The article follows: 

UNCLE SAM OFFERING A WINDFALL TO 
INVESTORS 


WASHINGTON, April 25.— There is a multi- 
million-dollar windfall for private investors 
in President Johnson's plan to sell shares in 
Government loans. 

Even the “little fellow” with a few thou- 

sand dollars to invest will be able to earn 
an unusually high return on his money at no 
risk. . 
If Congress OK’s the plan, private lenders 
could pocket over $100 million in extra earn- 
ings over the next 2 years—courtesy of the 
taxpayers. 

Presumably most of this bonanza will go 
to large institutional investors—banks, m- 
surance companies, and pension funds. 

But the Treasury Department says you 
can probably get a piece of the action for 
as little as $5,000 at your neighborhood bank, 
There's even talk of lowering the minimum 
investment to $1,000. 

Your money will earn premium interest— 


At current interest rates, that means you'd 
be getting around 5% percent return or 
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more on your money, with all the work and 
worry taken care of by Uncle Sam. 

Here’s how the plan would work: 

The Government holds outstanding loans 
totaling about 633 billion it has made to 
farmers, small businessmen, colleges, stu- 
dents, etc. 

The President wants to get rid of some of 
these loans—partly to make his budget look 
better, partly to tap unused sources of credit 
in the private money market. 

For a number of years, a few Government 
agencies—principally the Federal National 
Mortgage Association—have been selling off 
loans to private buyers. 

Now the President was to expand this plan 
to cover any of the nearly 100 agencies which 
lend money to the public. 

Instead of each agency selling off its own 
loans, big batches of them will be lumped 
together in “pools.” 

Shares in the pools (called certificates of 
participation) will be sold to private in- 
ves tors by FNMA, which has experience in 
this business. 

The money will go into the Federal Treas- 
ury, cutting down the red ink on L.B. J. 8 
election-year budget. 

GOVERNMENT DOES WORK 


The actual loans will still belong to the 
Federal agencies, which will do all the work 
of collecting payments, foreclosing on de- 
faulters, etc. 

Twice a year, interest payments—allied 
dividends—will go out to holders of the 
certificates. 

The President hopes to sell at least $4 bil- 
lon worth of loans in the coming year, and 
another $4 billion the year after. 

At a one-quarter of 1 percent premium, 
that would cost the taxpayers about 644 
million over the next 2 years in higher inter- 
est payments to private investors. 

If the premium runs one-half or three- 
quarters of 1 percent, the windfall would 
reach $88 or even $132 million, in the first 
2 years of the program alone. 

Understandably, many Members of Con- 
gress are unhappy about the proposal. 

Congressional sources said administration 
lobbyists put on intense pressure for the loan 
sale plan. 

Unless a real revolt develops in 
investors will be diving for profit this sum- 
mer in this new Federal money pool.“ 


Reform of Parcel Post Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GALE SCHISLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, many 
newspapers have taken note of the leg- 
islation now being considered by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
— to reform existing parcel post 

WS, 

The Atkinson-Annawan News, Atkin- 
son, III., the Galesburg-Register Mall, 
Galesburg, II., and the Moline Dispatch, 
Moline, Hl., all recently published ar- 
ticles concerning H.R. 12367 which is 
designed to end illogical limitations 
placed on the Post Office Department's 
parcel post handling. 
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Because these articles are typical of 
others I have seen, I insert in the REC- 
ORD: 

From the Atkinson (II.) Atkinson- 
Annawan News, Mar. 18, 1966] 
ALSO PARCEL Post 


Postmaster General Lawrence O’Brien and 
Deputy Postmaster General Frederick Belen 
recentiy testified before a subcommittee of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in behalf of a bill which would great- 
ly improve parcel post service. 

In brief, the bill would end illogical limt- 
tations placed on the Post Office Depart- 
ment's parcel post handling enacted in 1951 
(Public Law 199) in an effort to bolster the 
Railway Express Agency. That law per- 
mitted parcel post to continue handling 
large packages in rural (unprofitable) areas, 
but it Umited shipments between larger 
post offices to either 20 pounds and 72 inches 
or 40 pounds and 72 inches. 

The law had forced a continuous series of 
parcel post rate hikes as the department is 
required by law to operate within 4 percent 
of the break-even point. Because volume 
was lost, so was the profitable part of former 
volume. 

Meanwhile, other shipping firms have 
taken much business away from REA and 
REA has diversified, only 18 percent of its 
business today being parcel service. The law 
has confused and inconvenienced millions— 
many not understanding why they can ship 
one size package to one place and not an- 
other. The limitation often changes as post 
Offices grow or decline in volume handled. 

It is disappointing to see the railroads, 
which own REA, fighting this overdue re- 
form, which is in the interest of the con- 
sumer, especially when postal authorities 
feel the railroads will actually benefit from 
the changes. 

It is bad practice to enact special legisla- 
tion to support inefficient businesses, and 
in any event conditions” have completely 
changed since 1951. For 15 years citizens 
have been, in effect, handicapping the Post 
Office Department and inconveniencing 
themselves in behalf of the railroad’s REA. 
Such a situation cannot be justified, and 
should have been remedied years ago. 


[From the Galesburg (ni.) Register-Mall, 
Mar. 18, 1966] 


Post Orrice URGES CHANGE FOR PARCELS 


The U.S. Post Office Department hopes to 
enact legislation which would provide a uni- 
form parcel post system. 

Postal officials said that prior to 1951 the 
Department operated a uniform parcel post 

Packages less than 70 pounds and 

100 inches could be mailed anywhere in the 
United States. 

Because of a precarious financial position 


areas were primarily outside the REA service 
region, they were permitted to retain 70- 
pound and 100-inch limits, while shipments 
between first-class offices were placed in two 


Present law is reformed, there will remain a 
high-cost service that will require a subsidy. 
Major provisions of the proposed 
tion are: establish uniform limits of 40 
Pounds and 100 inches for parcels mailed 
from one first-class post office to another, m- 
post and catalog rates which 
would add about $63 million to annual reve- 
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From the Moline (Il.) Dispatch, Mar. 17, 
1966] 
Seex To EnD POSTAL DISCRIMINATIONS 
AGAINST PARCELS MAILED FROM MOLINE 


Discrimination against residents of Moline, 
who are now prohibited from mailing some 
parcels to certain other cities, would be 
ended by pending legislation endorsed by the 
National Association of Postmasters, Moline 
Postmaster Al WaMe said today. 

Waffle noted that, under existing law, a 
person in Moline can send a 73-inch parcel 
to Rose Hill, Hl., but can't send the same 
parcel to Rock Island. He can send a 21- 
pound parcel to Peoria, but can't send the 
same parcel to Decatur. 

Waffle said James L. O'Toole, president of 
NAPUS, which represents more than 90 per- 
cent of all postmasters in the country, ad- 
vised him that the association is making 
“an all-out fight“ against size and weight 
restrictions which apply to parcels mailed 
here for any of the Nation's first class, or 
city post offices. 

A bill (H.R. 12367) to reform the existing 
parcel post laws is now pending before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee. 

Waffle explained that local residents may 
not mail a parcel of more than 20 pounds or 
72 inches in length and girth combined to 
any other first-class post office more than 
150 miles away. 

Nor may they mail a parcel of more than 
40 pounds or more than 72 inches to a first- 
class post office that is less than 150 miles. 

The association has backed legislation to 
raise the limit for all parcels mailed between 
first-class offices to 40 pounds and 100 inches, 
regardless of distance. 

The proposed legislation would yield about 
$40 million as the result of liberalizing size 
and weight limits and the remainder would 
be realized through a rate increase of about 
8 cents. Without the size and weight 
changes, a rate increase of 14 cents per parcel 
would be needed. 

In addition to liberalizing size and weight 
limits the bill will simplify rate schedules 
for the mailer and the post office clerk. The 
8-cent increase in rates would be rounded 
off to the nearest nickel or dime. The mini- 
mum rate for a parcel is now 29 cents. With 
the 8 cents added, the figure would be 37 
cents. But it would be rounded off to the 
nearest nickel, making the rate 35 cents. 


Freedom of laferiaation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 
Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 


mgressional 

District of Alabama I included the fol- 

lowing question: “Do you believe that 

the Government gives the people enough 

3 information on what is going 
on * 

of those responding, 86.2 percent said 


Christian Science Monitor for April 23, 
1966, highlights what has happened, or 
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not happened, to presidential press con- 
ferences recently. I ask permission that 
the article be produced here because I 
believe it has great significance for our 
country. 
PRESIDENT AND PRESS CONFERENCES 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WASHINGTON,— Congressmen returning 
from Easter vacations reported the public 
confused“ over Vietnam. The man who 
could explain things to them is the Presi- 
dent. Unlike Franklin Roosevelt, who held 
one or two press conferences a week, Mr. 
Johnson has had only one formal (prean- 
nounced) press conference this year. 

Few world leaders have the power of the 
American President. He can make war, drop 
the bomb. In England the Cabinet is asked 
questions in Parliament. In the United 
States the press conference let the President 
know what the public was asking. The di- 
rect, face to face, question and answer was 
a good way to educate the people and keep 
them in touch, 

Mr. Johnson has had a lot of informal 
“pop” conferences with the 25 or 30 regular 
correspondents at the White House. They 
make up a kind of family. Mr. Johnson calls 
them by first name; praises or reproves them 
for what they have written. On March 31. 
the Associated Press ticker rang and a bul- 
letin came that President Johnson is “now 
holding” a press conference, which was ex- 
pected to break up shortly. This was baffling 
for reporters not present. Later Mr. Johnson 
termed it “a regular, impromptu, unan- 
nounced, hurried-up press conference.” 

Few Presidents have given such personal 
access to individual reporters as Mr. John- 
son. But at a formal (as distinguished from 
an informal) conference 300 or 400 reporters 
may be present, questions can be of a more 
specialized, impersonal, and challenging na- 
ture, and the answers are on the record. 

In 1964, reporters had trouble getting Mr. 
Johnson to comment on the so-called Bobby 
Baker case, involving the former secretary 
of the Senate majority, Mr. Johnson's 
factotum. 

“Could you tell us generally how you feel 
about the Bobby Baker case?” He was asked, 
January 23, 1964. 

“I think that is a matter the Senate is 
working on,” Mr. Johnson replied, in part. 
A reporter noted that there was some criti- 
cism of the gift of a stereo set. Mr. Johnson 
brushed it aside as Republican criticism. 

At a former press conference February 29, 
he was asked about the case again, “I think 
that is a matter that the Senate is consider- 
ing,” he said: Mr. Johnson is effective in 
sparring with the press. So far as this re- 
porter knows, nobody ever asked him to com- 
ment at a press conference about the pur- 
chase of $1,208 worth of advertising time on 
the Johnson-owned radio-TV station KTBO, 
at Austin, Tex, by Don B. Reynolds, the 
man who sold Senator Johnson a large life 
insurance policy. Mr. Reynolds, a rather 
dubious witness, charged that Walter W. 
Jenkins, Senator Johnson’s administrative 
assistant, had recommended buying advertis- 
ing time. To some it looked like a kickback. 

Reporters ask em! questions. In 
a sense that is what they are there for. 
Other Presidents have bowed to the custom. 
Mr. Johnson has largely avoided it recently 
by calling off formal press conferences. But 
he has evidently been of two minds about it. 

On March 13, 1965, he said that he thought 
the President should have some leeway in 
determining when to have a press confer- 
ence. “I plan to have at least one once a 
month,” he said, “but the President will 
determine when they're held, where they're 
held and what subjects to discuss.” 

Of course, if the President decides “what 
subjects to discuss“ it ceases to be a press 
conference in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, 
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On March 20, 1965, at Johnson City, Mr. 
Johnson was asked again about it. 

“I plan to see the press at many different 
times and many different ways if you are 
willing. I will, however, try to follow the 
standing practice of holding at least one 
press conference a month of the nature 
which you describe as ample advance notice, 
coverage by all media, full dress, even white 
ties if you choose.” $ 

It's up to a President, of course, whether 
he sees the press. Many think the introduc- 
tion of TV cameras has damaged the press 
conference by making it a spectacle rather 
than a colloquy. But this seems to be true, 
there are a lot of questions the public wants 
Mr. Johnson to answer now, particularly 
about Vietnam. Some call it a credibility 
gap, some confusion. It might be to Mr. 
Johnson's own interest to resume the prac- 
tice of his predecessors. 


Salute to Senator Saltonstall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, we from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts re- 
gret Senator Leveretr SALTONSTALL’s re- 
cent decision to leave the Senate and re- 
turn to private life. His distinguished 
years in the Senate have been filled with 
a dedication and service that few can 
equal. And though no man deserves the 
unpressured pace of retirement more 
than “Sarry,” he will be greatly missed 
not only in the Commonwealth but the 
rest of the country as well—for he is, in- 
deed, as solid as Plymouth Rock. 

Last week I was privileged to attend a 
dinner in honor of Senator SALTONSTALL 
which was held at the Commonwealth 
Armory in Boston. The benediction was 
given by Rabbi Joseph S. Shubow, of 
Temple B’nai Moshe in Boston. His com- 
parison of Senator SALTONSTALL to the 
Roman leader Cincinnatus is more than 
apt and I would like to share his words 
with my colleagues: 

Our Father who art in Heaven, we Thy 
children who are on earth are to ex- 
press our gratitude unto Thee for the privi- 
lege of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness which are the blessed benefits we en- 
joy in our richly endowed country. 

We thank Thee for the opportunity that 
has been ours to live in the historic city of 
Boston and in the illustrious Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. And we thank Thee, oh 
Lord, for the heroic men and women and for 
the gallant patriots who have made our com- 
munity renowned not only throughout the 
United States, but throughout the world. 
And we give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, for 
the august guest of honor, Senator LEVERETT 
SaLTONSTALL who has served our city, our 
Commonwealth and our country with distinc- 
tion, dedication, and nobility of character. 
We salute him as belonging to the category 
of the men depicted by Jethro, the father-in- 
law of Moses, men who were to be called to 
the leadership by the Supreme Lawegiver, 
Mosheh Rabbenu, Moses our Master; the 
leaders and judges were to be anshei hayyil, 
men of valor, yirai Elohim, God-fearing, 
anshei Emeth, men of truth, sonal botzah, 


bribery. 
We thank Thee, O Lord, for the exemplary 
lifetime of consecrated service to God and 
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country, Commonwealth and city, to neigh- 
bor and friend and to men, women, and chil- 
of all the races, religions and ramifica- 
of life that constitute the great amal- 
and noble partnership known as the 
United States of America. 

Our honored Senator, scion of one of the 
first families of the land, sat in our great 
Senate, often styled as an assembly of kings, 
with the dignity of the noblest of the Romans 
and always spoke with truth, candor, in- 
tegrity, sincerity and with utter incorruptibil- 
ity. He is loved by members of all parties be- 
cause of his love for America. We thus thank 
Thee, oh Lord, for the years Thou hast be- 
stowed upon him and for the intelligence, 
wisdom, sense of justice, and goodness of 
heart which ever characterized his words and 
his deeds, As he is now to become an elder 
statesman and will go into retirement like 
Cincinnatus of old, full of years and full of 
wisdom and full of a richness of experience 
in his unalloyed love for our country, for 
our citizens and for all humanity, we ask 
Thy blessings upon him and his family for 
many more years so that his lifetime of sterl- 
ing service will be a living example for the 
new age and for the new leaders that are to 
come. We ask Thy blessings, oh Lord, upon 
the President of our country, upon the Gov- 
ernor of our Commonwealth, the mayor of 
our city and all their counselors and advisers 
for Thy greater glory, our Heavenly Father, 
and for a fuller measure of happiness for all 
Thy children. Amen, 


dren 
tions 
gam 


Somerset, Ky., Commonwealth-Journal 
Managing Editor Named Most Valuable 
1965 Member 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
luncheon held in Lexington, Ky., last 
January, the Kentucky Press Association 
named the managing editor of one of the 
daily newspapers in my district as its 
most valuable member of 1965. 


This is a very high honor and I would 
like to have inserted in the RECORD an 
article that appeared in the Common- 
wealth-Journal, Somerset, Ky., on Jan- 
uary 21, 1966, regarding this young man 
and the award presented to him by the 
Kentucky Press Association: 

THe COMMONWEALTH-JOURNAL EDITOR 
Namep KPA “VALUABLE MEMBER” 

Lexincron.—The Kentucky Press Associa- 
tion today named George Joplin, managing 
editor of the Somerset Commonwealth- 
Journal, as its most valuable member of 
1965. 

Joplin is a past president of the assocla- 
tion and currently is head of the School of 
Journalism, Inc. 

Maurice K. Henry, Kentucky Press Associa- 
tion president, called Joplin a “dynamic 
and enthusiastic young man who has been 
a great help to Kentucky Press Association” 
as he presented the award at a luncheon 
meeting. 

Joplin, a graduate of Centre College and 
Columbia University, has been managing 
editor of the Commonwealth since 1955. 
The newspaper became a daily this month. 

Joplin is immediate past president of the 
Kentucky Press Association and is a member 
of the organization's executive board. He 
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has been active in the assoclation's affairs 
for several years. 

He is a past president of the Somerset 
Rotary Club and is a director of the First 
and Farmers National Bank. 


Vietnam Warriors Cheered by 
Children’s Crayon Drawings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the second grade pupils in the 
Oakridge School, Sacramento, Calif., 
prepared some grease-crayon pictures 
and sent them to the U.S.S. Hancock of 
the 7th Fleet. Lt. Comdr. David W. 
Plank of the Chaplain Corps, U.S. Navy, 
and chaplain of the U.S. Hancock, 
wrote an article describing the receipt of 
these drawings together with their in- 
scriptions which is most interesting. 
One can well imagine the inspirational 
effect these drawings had on our naval 
personnel. Commander Plank’s descrip- 
tion follows: 

VIETNAM WARRIORS CHEERED BY CHILDREN’S 
CRAYON DRAWINGS 

(By Lt. Comdr. Dayid W. Plank, Chaplain 
Corps, U.S. Navy) 

This Is the story of a bundle of children's 
drawings that were addressed and mailed to 
“The US. Navy, Vietnam.” What follows 
could have been repeated aboard many other 
ships and military installations. Hence this 
is not a story about the 7th Fleet Alameda- 
based attack aircraft carrier US.S. Hancock 
(CVA-19); it is about 24 grease-crayon pic- 
tures painstakingly drawn by second-grade 
boys and girls in Oakridge School, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

The story necessarily begins on April 6, 
1966, the day a small ordinary-looking cylin- 
drical package arrived in the chaplains’ 
office aboard Hancock. At the time, she was 
busy operating in the tropical waters of the 
South China Sea, catapulting Vietnam- 
bound planes from her flight deck, one every 
26 seconds. The package which ship's chap- 
lain, David W. Plank, found was tattered 
and badly scarred from Its long journey. For 
it had been 70 days en route—January 28 
was the postmark it bore. In a chlid's 
screwled handwriting it was addressed to, 
“The US. Navy, Care of Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland, Vietnam.” It had come from 
“Miss Burns Second Grade, Oakridge School, 
Sacramento, Calif.” 

The chaplain opened the package. Out 
tumbled 24 grease-crayon drawings, and 
19 oversized letters. The pictures bore 
scribbled titles such as, Our Janitor in the 
Hospital,” “My House,” “This Is Me, This 
Is You,” and “Evelyn the Clown.” The let- 
ters read in part, “Thank you for fighting for 
our classroom and country. I hope all of 
you don't die,” “We have sawdust in our 
hair,” “My mother went to the hosiptal. Do 
you have a brother?” “I am praying for 
you. I am crying for you. Please come 
back.” 

From where had this forlorn package of 
pictures and letters come? Who sent it to 
Hancock? How did it happen to arrive on 
board? Where had it been for 70 days? No 
one seemed to know. Or care. The chap- 
lain’s first Impulse was to simply discard 
them all, then write a perfunctory letter of 
thanks to Miss Burns. 
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But then came a thought. Why not give 
these children’s expressions of concern, en- 
couragement, and appreciation an oppor- 
tunity to be heard themselves by those for 
whom they were intended, men of the U.S. 
Navy fighting in vietnam? Mount and dis- 
play them, of course. They may not be 
artistic masterpieces—certainly they had no 
commercial value. But the message they 
held to tell could be priceless, 

Two days later, the “Miss Burns’ Second 
Grade Class Grease-Crayon Drawing Exhibit” 
Officially opened in Hancock's library when 
Capt. James C. Donaldson, Jr., the ship’s 
commanding officer, cut with a Navy cere- 
monial sword the paper chain-ribbon which 
stretched from wall to wall in the library 
gallery. By posters and flyers, by notes on 
barbership mirrors and by word of mouth; 
from bow to fantail, from boiler room to 
bridge, the word of the unusual art exhibit 
spread. 

The men came first by ones and twos, then 
by dozens. During the first week of the 
exhibit alone, one thousand men, nearly 
one third of Hancock’s crew, crowded into 
the library and browsed among the pictures. 
To add to the enjoyment, they participated 
in a contest to choose which they thought 
were the best pictures and letters. Officers 
and enlisted men came at lunch hour, before 
plane launches, after recoveries, during the 
coffe break of an engine room watch; early 
in the morning, late at night. They toured 
the picture exhibit in green flightsuits and 
red crashcrew jerseys; in sweaty T-shirts and 
mechanic’s overalls; hardly what you would 
expect at an art exhibit. But Hancock is a 
fighting ship. And the men that make her 
so, work hard, hot, round-the-clock hours. 
These are the ways of war. The men look 
the part they play. 

Thus during the heat of battle, the men 
of “Fighting Hannah” have been chosen-by- 
chance as “The U.S. Navy, Vietnam.” They 
have paused and pondered 24 crayoned draw- 
ings; they have thoughtfully read the pen- 
ciled letters. Thougs these be the creations 
of children’s tiny hands in faraway Sacra- 
mento, Calif., they might have been the 
heart's handiwork of children anywhere. 
Weary naval warriors rested and listened to 
the pure voices of 7-year-old boys and girls 
from home telling them of their love and 
and prayers, their concern and gratitude. 
To their duties the men of Hancock returned 
with quicker pace and lighter heart. The 
true spirit of America had somehow touched 
and lifted her distant fighting sons—through 
the fingers of little children. 

Into the midst of war, 25 second-grade 
boys and girls have unwittingly stepped to 
remind us of our American purpose: to 
strive always to obtain and preserve for 
them, and all children, both those living and 
those of generations to come, justice and 
equality, peace and freedom, in Vietnam, or 
any oppressed place upon earth, in order 
to make certain that children everywhere 
can always draw what they please, and write 
whom they wish. 

As was said centuries ago, “A little child 
shall lead them.” 


Railroad Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is now considering a proposed merger of 
the Union Pacific and the Rock Island 
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Railroads. This proposal is of great con- 
cern to the people of the State of Colo- 
rado. Particularly to the people of the 
city and county of Denver because the 
economic interests of the State are vitally 
affected by the outcome of this proposal. 

The of the economic growth in 
the State of Colorado shows that there 
should be a transcontinental railroad 
through the State of Colorado. When 
transcontinental railroads were being 
constructed, none of them came through 
the State of Colorado or to the city and 
county of Denver. It became necessary 
for the public-spirited citizens of Den- 
ver to construct a spur line to a trans- 
continental railroad in order to have 
railroad service in Colorado. 

When the economic development of 
the State became more secure, railroads 
were constructed from Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and Kansas City, Mo., to the city 
and county of Denver. Thereafter the 
Rio Grande Western Railroad extended 
railroad service to the West. 

When the good citizens of Colorado 
brought about the construction of the 
Moffat Tunnel there was established a 
central gateway which maintained a 
competitive central transcontinental 
route. This has contributed to the con- 
tinued growth of the State of Colorado. 

It is absolutely essential that we should 
maintain a competitive transcontinental 
route through the State of Colorado, and 
it is my hope that when the cross- 
examination of witnesses in connection 
with this merger is conducted, a com- 
plete explanation can be obtained as to 
the intention and purposes of the rail- 
roads’ operation in the State of Colo- 
rado in the future. It should be made 
clear that nothing must weaken the posi- 
tion of Denver and Colorado as a trans- 
continental rail gateway. Further, it 
should be made clear that the competitive 
situation should continue and not be di- 
minished, as I believe that fully com- 
petitive transcontinental systems con- 
tribute to the economy of all the people 
of the West and assist our national de- 
fense transportation system. 

There are alternative methods whereby 
competitive situations may continue in 
the future. One would be to permit the 
continued operation of the Rock Island 
Railroad to the city and county of Den- 
ver. Should it be necessary to dispose 
of the Rock Island Railroad, a competi- 
tive situation could continue by permit- 
— the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 

to acquire the same, as the Union Pacific 
has already agreed to dispose of that part 
of the Rock Island system south of Kan- 
sas City and Topeka, Kans. It is logical 
that there should not be a monopoly on 
rail transportation west of the Missouri 
River. 

The continued economic growth of the 
city and county of Denver will depend 
upon the final decision in this case. 
Should the competitive situation be elim- 
inated or weakened, then many employ- 
ees in the industry will lose their jobs. 
The businessmen will be restricted and 
denied a competitive situation that could 
lead to their ultimate elimination from 
the economy of Denver. 

It is my hope that the Commission will 
continue the competitive situation that 
now exists. 
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The Land of the Fee, or the Land of the 
Free? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House’s Public Works Subcommittee on 
Rivers and Harbors opened hearings on 
bills to revoke the authority to charge ad- 
mission fees at our Federal reservoirs, 
As one of the sponsors of this legislation 
I testified in support of H.R. 13759 and 
similar legislation. I believe adoption of 
this legislation is vital if we are to keep 
this the land of the free, instead of the 
land of the fee. Following are my re- 
marks before the committee: 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me petitions 
bearing the signatures of more than 23.000 
persons who reside in the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Missouri, expressing opposi- 
tion to the present plan to charge admission 
fees to our Federal reservoirs, and support- 
ing my bill, HR. 13759, which would revoke 
the authority to impose these fees on flood 
control projects where recreation benefits 
constitute less than 50 percent of the benefit- 
cost allocation. 

These petitions were circulated by private 
citizens and they were acquired within the 
last 3 weeks. I'm certain that, if enough 
time prevailed, at least five times that many 
could have been obtained. 

In the case of every reservoir built, or now 
under construction, our people were never 
given the slightest indication that admission 
fees would be imposed for access to public- 
use areas. They regard the imposition of 
these entrance fees as a betrayal of past 
policy, and a contradiction of the agreements, 
which were entered into in good faith by the 
Federal Government, the States, and the in-. 
dividual citizens. 1 

I have here a copy of the White River 
Leader, published in Branson, Mo., on August 
20, 1954. It contains a speech made at a 
mass meeting in Branson by Col, Staunton L. 
Brown, detailing the plans and procedures to 
be followed in the construction program at 
Table Rock Reservoir, one of the reservoirs 
in which entrance fees are now due to be 
implemented. On the subject of recreation 
benefits, Colonel Brown said, in part: “It is 
& good project, one which has been studied 
for many years and shown to have a good 
cost-benefit ratio, one that will furnish more 
benefits than its cost. It will provide you a 
new recreation area which is not considered 
in our studies as a benefit to be reckoned in 
dollars and cents,” 

If the entrance fees to public-use areas are 
now imposed, and enforced, the previous as- 
surance that these recreation benefits will 
not be reckoned in dollars and cents will 
prove to be hollow. 

We all recall the debate during consider- 
ation of the Land and Water Conservation 
Act. An amendment was to have been of- 
fered to exclude Federal reservoirs because 
they are primarily flood control projects, 
rather than recreation projects. But when 
assurances were given that no charge would 
be made for the use of the water, the amend- 
ment was not pressed. 

Under present plans, however, the only 
way the water can be used, without paying 
the entrance fee, is for the boatsman to 
either float his family down a tributary, or 
drop into the lake by parachute or plane. 
He may not have to pay to use the water, but 
he has to buy a permit to reach the water. 
I think the committee will agree with me 
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that this evades the intent of the act, and 
was never intended by the Congress. 

On March 31 of this year, during the de- 
bate on H.R. 2829, concerning the Manson 
Unit, Chief Joseph Dam project, I had a col- 
loquy with the chairman of the House In- 
terior Committee. I asked if the 50-cent-a- 
day, or annual $7 fees would be applicable 
for ingress into the area. The chairman re- 
plied: “I cannot speak about what is in the 
minds of the Secretaries involved, but if 
there is any development which would lead 
to the necessity for an entrance fee, an en- 
trance fee could be charged in this particu- 
lar project. 

“On the other hand, a user fee will more 
than likely be charged. There is no question 
about the user fees. There is a question as 
to the entrance fees, because there has to 
be a road providing for ingress or egress, or 
proper public facilities, or such, In this 
particular instance * * * I would doubt if 
the entrance fees will be charged. I mean 
this is a small reservoir. There is a question 
about entrance fees, but I am sure users 
Tees will be charged.” 

The chairman then reminded that the use 
of the water itself carries with it no fees. 

I then remarked: “But that means the 
only way that you can gain ingress to the 
lake, which is free of charge is to float down- 
stream on a contributing tributary.” 

The chairman replied: “I think my col- 
league is correct, providing the adminis- 
trating authorities wish to go that far and 
incur the wrath of some of the users. I 
know a difficulty is going on at the present 
time.” 

That is an understatement, Mr. Chairman, 
and the administration has gone that far at 
our Federal reservoirs, and it surely is “in- 
curring the wrath of some,” indeed prob- 
ably 99 percent of the users. 

Mr, Chairman, as we all know, the Corps 
of Engineers was expected to develop its 
regulations for the implementation of these 
user fees last June, but they were unable to 
do so. I can only presume that, under pres- 
sure from the Secretary of the Interior, they 
were eventually required to promulgate 
regulations. 

When I asked the Director of Civil Works 
to postpone the implementation of the en- 
trance fees, he advised: “During 1965, the 
Chief of Engineers caused a series of studies 
to be made to determine at which of the 
numerous public access areas at reservoir 
projects not outleased to others it would be 
economically feasible to impose entrance 
fees during 1965. These studies indicated it 
was extremely difficult to make such deter- 
minations on an equitable basis. They also 
indicated that the cost of collection would 
be extremely high, if manned collection 
points were used at each access point. 

“In an effort to cooperate with the pro- 
gram and to carry out the intent of the 
law, the Secretary of the Army approved 95 
reservoirs * * * as designated areas. Visitors 
to corps-operated access points at designated 
projects will be expected to have one of the 
various required permits.” 

These regulations, Mr. Chairman, are a di- 
rect result of pressure from the 
of the Interior, according to a letter which I 
have from the Director of Civil Works of the 
Corps of Engineers, and which I will submit 
for the hearing record. He says: 

“The regulations of the of the 
Interior for further implementation of Public 
Law 88-578 and published as part 18, title 43, 
CFR, specifically refer to the projects of the 
corps and set the range of fees for entrance, 
admission, and user charges.” 

Now, in advance of the effective date, 
they're threatening $100 fines for violators 
who are apprehended. 

One organization, the Hermitage. Mo., 
Lions Club, already has felt compelled to 
cancel its free public boat races and fire- 
works display at Lake Pomme de Terre this 
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summer, because of this fee. The club 
president asked permission from the Corps of 

to lift or waive the fee in the area 
planned for the display and race, and was 
turned down. I fear that many other public 
outings of this type will be deterred so long 
as visitors must pay the required entrance 
fee, and I'm confident this was never the in- 
tent of Congress, 

Thousands of older people who live on 
small retirement incomes shouldn't have to 
pay an admission fee to gain access to these 
recreation areas, which thelr taxes have al- 
ready paid for. 

I am perfectly willing, Mr. Chairman, for 
my bill to be amended and strike out the 
word “user” fee, so that specific Government- 
provided facilities, such as shower rooms 
and other improvements, can be maintained 
and improved through user“ charges. But 
that is a much less restricted charge, than 
the broad admission, or entrance, fees that 
have been imposed, 

I would like to provide, for the record, 
communications from a number of organi- 
zations in our district supporting my bill. 
They include: 

The Regional Development Association of 
OZARKA; 

The Hermitage Lions Club; 

The Stockton Lions Club; 

The Stockton Investment Development 
Corp.; 

The Chambers of Commerce of Joplin, 
Carthage, Noel, and Warsaw; and 

The Pomme de Terre League of Hermitage, 
Mo., Ozark Playgrounds Association. 

I think these letters of support, in addi- 
tion to the 23,000-plus signatures which are 
on the petitions I have here, are ample evi- 
dence that the people strongly oppose admis- 
sion fees at our Federal reservoirs, and I hope 
this committee will take affirmative action 
on the bills many of us have introduced to 
carry out their will. 

Thank you for holding these hearings and 
for the opportunity to appear before you. 


South Dakota Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN REIFEL 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


my State have been sampling the opinion 
of South Dakota residents on current is- 
sues. 

The findings of the South Dakota poll 
conducted jointly by the Sioux Falls 
Argus-Leader, the Watertown Public 
Opinion, and the Aberdeen American- 
News have come to be highly regarded 
as true indicators of public sentiment. 

The latest South Dakota poll, released 
last week, was conducted among South 
Dakota farmers on this question: “What 


kind of a job do you think the present 


administration in Washington—Presi- 
dent Johnson and Secretary of Agricul- 
5 doing for agricul- 

It should be of interest to this body 
and to the administration that more than 
two-thirds of the farmers in one of the 


I have just returned from a visit to 
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my district during which, time and again, 
farmers and city residents alike ex- 
pressed bafflement and amazement at re- 
cent administration actions and state- 
ments designed apparently to make the 
farmer the villain in inflation. 

South Dakotans are distressed, and 
rightly so, at the President's recent state- 
ment placing the blame for inflation at 
the door of the farmer by saying that 
80 percent of the current inflaton 18 
caused by increased food prices. 

Secretary Freeman meanwhile was ex- 
pressing public elation over a drop in 
prices of farm products. 

The administration has recommended 
cutbacks in such vital programs as the 
school milk and school lunch programs, 
soil conservation, agricultural research, 
the extension service, meat and poultry 
inspection programs and land grant col- 
lege funds. 

At the same time, it has endorsed ex- 
port controls on cattle hides and in- 
creased import quotas on dairy products 
to try to beat down the modest gains in 
income enjoyed only recently by dairy 
and livestock producers. 

So is it any wonder, Mr. Speaker, that 
two-thirds of South Dakota’s farmers 
feel the Johnson administration, which 
promised them 100 percent of parity, is 
doing a poor job on behalf of farmers? 

And, it would be my hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that this Congress will blow the whistle 
on administration practices clearly de- 
signed to impose indirect price controls 
on agriculture and designed to thwart 
the intent of Congress to lift the farmer's 
income. 

The House of Representatives is taking 
a significant step today in restoring the 
budget cuts imposed upon agriculture by 
the administration. It is my fervent 
hope and belief that the other body will 
concur. 

The farmer is not the villain of in- 
fiation. He is being made a victim of it 
by administrative actions of the Presi- 
dent, the Agriculture Department, the 
Tariff Commission, the Commerce De- 
partment and other agencies of the 
Government, 

The South Dakota farmer and fair- 
minded people all across this land resent 
the repeated implication that the farmer 
is pushing up food prices. Farm income 
continues to lag far behind that of the 
general population. 

Farm prices average only 82 percent of 
parity. The typical farmer makes only 
60 percent of the income enjoyed by his 
city cousins. Consumers today are 
spending a smaller percentage of their 
incomes for groceries than ever before. 

These are some of the reasons why 
there is resentment in South Dakota and 
elsewhere in the great heartland of this 
country toward the administration's 
farm policies. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the portion of the South Dakota 
poll dealing with this question in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

[From the Watertown (S. Dak.) Public 
Opinion, Apr. 20, 1966] 


In its second one dealing 
with agriculture—the poll uncovered an 
amount of with 


the performance of the Johnson administra- 
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Somewhat. more than two-thirds of the 
State's farmers believe that the Johnson ad- 
ministration is doing a poor job for agricul- 
ture, compared to only about 1 in 50 persons 
- who believes a god job is being done. 

When asked, “What kind of a job do you 
think the present administration in Wash- 
ington—President Johnson and Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman—are doing for agricul- 
ture?” 67 percent of the farmers who re- 
plied to the questionnaire indicated “poor 
job,” 29 percent said “fair job,” 2 percent 
said “good job.“ and another 2 percent indi- 
cated they had no opinion on the matter. 

Only among residents of large towns and 
cities—those presumably knowing less than 
anyone else in the State about agricultural 
conditions—was there less than a 50 per- 
cent vote for poor job. But if one eliminates 
from the computations those city dwellers 
expressing no opinion in the matter (19 
percent, then some 58 percent of those giving 
a definite answer thought that Johnson and 
Freeman were doing a poor job for agricul- 
ture. 

The complete results of the poll on the 
Johnson administration's performance in the 
area of agriculture is given below: 


{In percent] 


ee ee 


Among the comments on the agriculture 
question by persons polled were the follow- 


ing: 

“I think the Secretary of Agriculture 
should represent the producer more and be 
less concerned about the consumer.” 

“The present administration lacks much 
to be desired for agriculture, but is a big 
improvement over the Eisenhower-Benson 
administration, especially for the small 
farmer." 

“I wish to criticize the administration 
severely for suppressing the prices received 
by farmers at a time when the farmer is 
receiving less than a fair share of our na- 
tional income.” 

“It has been a long time since a farmer 
as gotten a decent price for his products, and 
now when we finally get a half-way decent 
price, our President tells the American 
housewife not to buy high-priced cuts of 
meat and dairy products and our Secretary 
of Agriculture says he is happy to see farm 
prices come down. How can any farmer be 
satisfied with a President and Secretary of 
Agriculture who say things like that?” 

“I don't think anyone should get any 
agriculture payments unless he lives on the 
farm.” 

“If one-tenth of the effort we expend on 
not growing things were applied to the prob- 
lems of redistribution of agricultural prod- 
ucts around the world, this terrible situation 
of one country paying its farmers not to pro- 
duce while most of the rest of the world 
starves might be salved.” 

“I don't think that Freeman is the man 
we thought he was and I think there could 
be a change.” 

“Perhaps the administration is doing as 
good a job as possible, considering the many 
and varied phases of the problem.” 

“Farmers must give of themselves for the 
Nation. At a time when inflation is such an 
important consideration for our Nation, 
farmers must not be as concerned with more 
profit for themselves.” 

“In regard to the administration’s han- 
dling of the farm situation, it is impossible 
Tor it to be much worse.” 
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The 160th Anniversary of the Valspar 
Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, during 1966 the Valspar Corp., 
which has its national headquarters in 
the 16th Congressional District of I- 
linois, is celebrating its 160th anniver- 
sary as one of our Nation’s oldest and 
largest paint firms. Of even greater 
historical significance, however, is the 
fact that Valspar’s eariy founding makes 
it America’s first varnish manufacturer. 

The story of Valspar’s founding and its 
subsequent growth is symbolic of the 
achievement possible only in our great 
free enterprise economy. 

R. J. Baudhuin, chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of Valspar 
recently stated while announcing com- 
memorative plans for the anniversary 
from corporate headquarters in Rock- 
ford, II.: 

Valspar has been a partner in American 
history for 160 years. This company has 
demonstrated that a commercial en 
can be an integral part of the Nation’s prog- 
ress, both in peace and war. It is a role of 
which we are very proud. 


Baudhuin pointed out that his obser- 
vation was rooted in fact. He cited in- 
teresting data showing that the Valspar 
Corp.'s history from the turn of the 19th 
century has paralleled and participated 
in that of the country. 

Founded in 1806, before the British 
recognized the independence of the 
American colonies, the company had a 
modest but symbolic start in the Ameri- 
can adventure. Its birthplace was a 
shop in Cambridge, Mass., on the exact 
site where later stood “The Village 
Smithy,” the old blacksmith shop which 
was the inspiration for Longfellow's 
famous poem. There the major item to 
be marketed was beeswax which was 
used on the ropes of sailing ships—fore- 
runner of the varnishes developed later. 

The first varnish ever to be commer- 
cially maunfactured in the United States 
wus to come from the back of that little 
shop, not more than 14 years later after 
its doors were opened for business. This 
first batch of varnish was cooked in an 
8-gallon crock in 1820 by two industrial 
pioneers, Franklin Houghton and David 
McClure, according to a formula they 
had purchased. Soon their varnish was 
in demand for the spars of sailing ships— 
ships that plied the waters of the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans, carrying the trade 
of the struggling young Republic to an 
expanding horizon. 

In 1857 Lawson Valentine, who was to 
hire the first chemist in the varnish busi- 
ness and to perfect the first free-flowing 
and smooth-drying varnish for wide- 
spread use, took over the company. It 
became known throughout the world, and 
is still recognized in many countries as 
Valentine & Co. The spars of the fa- 
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mous Yankee Clipper ships gleamed and 
braved the stormy seas and winds with 
coatings of Valentine varnish. In the 
Civil War, steam locomotives, too, as well 
as Clipper ships were protected with the 
company’s finishes. 

The corporation’s present name, Val- 
spar, represents this early history, com- 
bining the first syllable of the pioneering 
“Valentine” and the word “spar” the 
initial use of its product. : 

Up to the present space age, Valspar’s 
finishes have continued to accompany 
men, materials, and machines that make 
American history. The company’s pro- 
tective coatings followed Admiral Peary 
in his Polar expeditions of the 1900's, in- 
sulating his party's skis, sleds, and snow- 
shoes against the extreme elements. 
America’s World War I aerial workhorse, 
the “Jenny,” was covered with Valspar 
finishes, as were later airplanes, includ- 
ing Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis. 

In 1932, they helped C. William Beebe 
set his diving record. They followed 
America through World War IOI. When 
men looked to space for new conquests 
and probed the unknown, Valspar as- 
sisted with new, revolutionary coatings. 

Valspar’s nonwhitening varnish was 
developed early in the 1900's and the cur- 
rent trademark, showing a man pouring 
boiling water on a table top to demon- 
strate the varnish's waterproof qualities, 
became famous at that time. 

Today, the Valspar Corp. has 9 divi- 
sions, 8 factories, 10 sales offices and 
warehouses, and 4 foreign offices and affi- 
liates. The Valspar name appears on 
varnishes, clears, paints, and allied prod- 
ucts that are marketed nationally. In 
addition, through its divisions, the com- 
pany sells products regionally under vg- 
rious trade names, mainly Keystone in 
the East, Rockcote in the Middle West, 
and McMurtry in the Rocky Mountain 
area. 


Flying Saucer Mystery Solved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are familiar with the most recent round 
of “flying saucer” reports that seem to 
crop up from time to time. There has 
even been some congressional discussion 
of unidentified fiying objects of late. 

One of my constituents, Mr. George H. 
Melbye, of Ulen, Minn., recently wrote 
me in regard to the UFO reports. This 
gentleman has recalled earlier days in 
northwestern Minnesota, around the year 
1905, and rather startles us with the re- 
port that flying saucers were reported 
in those days, too. However, people had 
not heard of the space age in those days, 
so their thinking was not sparked by 
thoughts of little green men and life 
from other worlds. When they wit- 
nessed strange phenomena they investi- 
gated and explained it with calm logic. 
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Mr. Melbye has kept scrapbooks on 
the events of his life. With permission, 
I would like to include an article he has 
written based on passages from a scrap- 
book he kept in 1905: 

THOSE "FLYING Saucers” 

It is indeed surprising how much ado is 
being made these days about “flying saucers” 
by people in all walks of life. It is time to 
relate my experiences and observations about 
these flying objects. 

During spring and early summer of 1905 
I was employed in the very northernmost 
part of Clearwater County, Minn. I stayed 
at the home of one Mr. C, one of the first 
homesteaders in that area, on the south 
banks of the Clearwater River. Almost every 
quarter of land was held by homesteaders, 
many whom were bachelors. The area was 
covered with virgin growth of tall pines with 
a scattering of softwoods, also scattered 
about the area were swamps, some small, of 
some 5 to 10 acres of land, and to the east 
some 2 miles was the Klutchie Swamp, the 
largest in the entire area for many miles 
around, 

In his early scouting and hunting in the 
neighborhood, Mr. C had discovered that this 
largest of swamps thereabouts was the 
favorite feeding ground of the moose. Here 
they would stand belly deep in water and 
feed for hours on a favorable afternoon and 
here Mr. C dropped many a moose to help 
provide feed or food for the family and also 
neighbors. The area supported all kinds of 
wild animals such as deer, moose, black bear, 
fox, timber wolves, and along the river mink, 
beaver, muskrat, fine fishing. There was no 
season for hunting in those days, hence most 
of the homesteaders were in fact hunters 
and trappers, which not only provided a 
variety of meats, but the furs were sold and 
provided other necessaries to make living 
here in the wilderness comfortable. 

Mr. O and I had come that afternoon in 
mid-May to see if we could bring down a 
moose. We took post back of some brush, 
and carefully checked our rifles when all of 
a sudden there appeared a brilliant object 
about the size of a barrel floating in a zigzag 
manner bobbing up and down along the edge 
of the swamp and the tall pines some hun- 
dred feet away. Mr. C pointed to it and 
said: “Look, there goes a lanternman.“ As 
it was floating away from us it gradually 
lifted itself higher and higher and soon 
sailed away above the tall pines and so out 
of our sight. Pointing down the north edge 
of the swamp Mr. C spoke again saying: 
“See all those brilliant lanternmen?“ These 
they were, more than a dozen in different 
sizes and shapes, some round, three standing 
upright about 3 or 4 feet in height like giant 
sausages, three fiat ones, only a foot high, 
some 4 to 5 feet across, all weaving about 
in the slight breeze. 

“Let us go have a closeup look at them,” 
I said, and so we started toward the one 
nearest by. After a couple of steps I sank 
into the decaying mass to my shoe tops and 
that was as close as either of us got, aban- 
doning that effort. At that, Mr. C suggested 
that it was not a day for the moose and so, 
walking over to a fallen pine well covered 
with moss, lichens, and other parasitic fungi, 
he gave it a tremendous kick and the bark, 
some 10 inches wide and a few feet long, 
flew to the ground, “Look here,” Mr. © said: 
“See these phosphorant waves on the wood?” 
It reminded me of how sheet lightning was 
often seen among the clouds of an oncoming 
rain, they blinked and seemed to move up 
and down the space. Mr. C again spoke and 
sald: “These phosphorant light waves are 
exactly the same as is going on in the de- 
caying and water soaked leaves. From the 
heat of the sun these light waves of phos- 
phorus gas are generated and collected, and 
when more heat is added by the sun, they 
rise to the surface and form these various 
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shapes. As the sun's heat continues, the 
form is filled with more gas and soon it 
breaks away and rises and floats away as 
we saw one do a few minutes ago. When 
they reach a certain height they apparently 
disintegrate due to their cooling off and from 
atmospheric pressure on them, Under such 
circumstances they may even drop to the 
ground again before collapsing. We see them 
often after dusk and early evening due to 
their brightness, carried hither and yon by 
the wind currents.” 

Arriving home, I sat down and wrote in 
some detail about that afternoon's experi- 
ences, which I filed away in my scrapbook 
which I still have. 

In conclusion let me say to everyone that 
sees one of these objects they believe to be 
flying saucers, if you will trace the locality 
from where it seemed to originate, I am 
confident that you will find yourself at the 
edge of a swamp of a kind where you should 
do some careful observation and thus stop 
the snap judgment and other ridiculous 
ideas about flying saucers and especially 
things flying around in our atmosphere from 
outer space. 

Back in 1905, you know, there was no 
such term known as flying saucers.” Even 
automobiles had not as yet appeared in that 
neck of the woods. I am still confident that 
these late daytime and evening brilliant sky- 
riders are nothing more than the well-known 
“lanternmen” that we often saw back in 1905. 


Salute to Tanzania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ho. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Tanzania today mark their second 
anniversary as an independent and unit- 
ed Republic. On this occasion, therefore, 
I am happy to extend warm felicitations 
to His Excellency Dr. Julius Nyerere, the 
President of Tanzania; and His Excel- 
lency Michael Lukumbuzya, Tanzania’s 
Ambassador to the United States. 

This union of the former independent 
states of Tanganyika—gained independ- 
ence in December 1961—and Zanzibar— 
independent in December 1963—some- 
what shocked some political observers. 
Indeed, many skeptics doomed the union 
to failure. However, they have proved 
wrong, and the Republic has continued. 
The concept of African unity has long 
been a goal of the majority of Africa’s 
leaders, and a successful Tanzania may 
substantially assist in the realization of 
that goal. 

As a result of the September 1965 elec- 
tions Dr. Nyerere was reelected as Pres- 
ident of Tanzania, and the Government 
has steadily continued its attack on the 
problems of poverty and illiteracy and 
sickness which afflict many of its citizens. 

Agriculture, livestock, and fishing 
comprise the basis of the economy in both 
parts of the Republic. On the mainland 
the most important cash crops are sisal, 
coffee, and cotton. Zanzibar is a leading 
producer of cloves and coconuts. Miner- 
al production on the mainland is growing 
at a rapid rate with gold, lead, mica, tin, 
iron, and tungsten found available. 
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Transportation problems and short- 
ages of capital have thus far prevented 
their exploitation. In addition to those 
industries involving crop processing and 
the treatment of minerals, Tanzania has 
a substantial and still growing range of 
consumer goods industries such as alu- 
minum, soft drinks, cigarettes, bricks 
ps tiles, concrete, chemicals, and tex- 

es. 

Realizing the need for an educated 
citizenry, Tanzania has given urgent at- 
tention to expanding educational facil- 
ities, particularly at postprimary levels. 
Great Britain has assisted through sup- 
plying some teachers for Tanzanian 
schools, and American Peace Corps vol- 
unteers have played a significant role 
in educating Tanzania's younger citizens 
of tomorrow. 

Tanzania has played a leading role in 
the international community, and is a 
very active member of the Organization 
of African Unity, the Commonwealth, 
the United Nations, and with Kenya and 
Uganda, of the East African Common 
Services Organization. 

I am well aware of the awesome tasks 
which President Nyerere and his people 
have undertaken as they attempt to mold 
a modern and unified state, but Iam also 
certain that they have the courage and 
determination to see their problems 
through. As they take a few brief mo- 
ments to observe their second independ- 
ence anniversary of a united republic, 
I extend my warmest greeting and best 
wishes for the future and congratulate 
them on a job well done. 


Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


~ OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, in early 
March of this year I polled my con- 
stituency for their views on 12 current 
issues, and I am pleased to say the re- 
sponse to my questionnaire, which is a 
project I have undertaken in each con- 
gressional term, was exceedingly heavy, 
as has always been the case in the Fourth 
Congressional District of the State of 
Washington. 

I advised my constituency at the time 
their views were requested that I would 
place the tabulated results of the ques- 
tionnaire in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for the information of my colleagues and 
all branches of the Federal Government. 
I have also brought the questionnaire 
results to the attention of the President. 

Several thousands of the question- 
naires were completed and returned with 
accompanying letters in which my con- 
stituents expanded their views, and these 
letters are indeed helpful to me as their 
representative in Congress. 

Under unanimous consent I am 
pleased to report the tabulation of opin- 
ion for the 12-county Fourth Congres- 
sional District of the State of Washing- 
ton as follows: 
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3. Revision of and reduced F . ᷣͤ ... ee ANEN 
4. Tho President's proposal bor U.S. financing of worldwide welfare programs in health and education? 
4. A congressional investigation of waste and corruption in the new poverty popeo SOLIS, 
6. Ropeal. of sec. 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which permits States to adopt t-to~ 

7 

8 

9 


10. Extending a minimum wage to furm lubur? .~..--------------------=----,--------------- gcc 
11. ‘The right of any State to apportion 1 house of Its legislature on factors other than population?. 
15, Sale of wheat and other commodities to Russia and/or other Communist blot nut ions? emmm mm 


MET tt ETES 


8388388888882 
SSS 


Counties in the Fourth Congressional 
District are Adams, Asotin, Benton, 
Columbia, Franklin, Garfield, Grant, 
Kittitas, Klickitat, Walla Walla, Whit- 
man, and Yakima. 


Brocklyn Sunday School Union 
Sesquicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following article from 
the Advertiser-Digest of April 7, 1966: 
BROOKLYN SUNDAY SCHOOL Union 150 YEARS 

OLD 


The Brooklyn Sunday School Union is cele- 
brating its sesquicentennial this year, 1966. 

The union is the oldest laymen's inter- 
denominational organization in the country. 
It is world famous for its boroughwide (now 
includes Queens) Anniversary Day Parade 
every June when about 150,000 members of 
Sunday schools march in 26 divisions. 

Newly elected 39th District Assemblyman 
Samuel Wright, of Concord Baptist Church, 
will be the main speaker at the union’s 150th 
annual meeting. Mayor John Lindsay is ex- 
pected to issue a proclamation and bring 
greetings at the April 1 meeting in Baptist 
Temple, Third Avenue and Schermerhorn 
Street, at 8 p.m. The 100th annual meeting 
was held in the Baptist Temple. 

Emil H. Tron, president of New York City 
Teachers Association, who is president of 
BSSU, will preside and report for the past 
year. A brief history of the organization is 
to be presented by Dr. James Lee Anderson, 
vice president of the Union and the sesqui- 
centennial committee chairman. 

The soprano soloist that evening will be 
Miss Barbara Brooke Hubbard, of Wayne, 
NJ. a member of Greenwood Baptist 
Church in Brooklyn. Miss Hubbard will 
sing a mediey of old-time favorite Sunday 
School hymns. She has been a soloist with 
Berkeley Institute and Alderson-Broaddus 
College glee clubs and choirs. 

The Reverend Dr. Robert J. Carlberg, pas- 
tor, Baptist Temple, will give the invocation 
and welcome those who will attend. As- 
semblyman Wright will be introduced by 
Cyprian Belle, chairman, 150th Annual Meet- 


costumes of the 1816 period at the reception 
to follow the meeting. 


The year's theme for the 137th Anniversary 
Day e on Thursday, June 9, “Christ, Our 
Foundation” from I Corinthians 3: 11 will be 
introduced. “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion,” 1966's theme hymn, will be sung under 
direction of Edgar Clark Fuller, chairman of 
the group's music committee. 


Father Dan, the Credit Union Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
April 22 issue of Time magazine has hon- 
ored a great humanitarian, Father Dan- 
iel McClellan, who since 1950 has worked 
to provide a better life for the people of 
Peru. Father Dan, who refers to him- 
self as the "capitalist priest,” has orga- 
nized more than 530 credit unions and 
nonprofit building and loan associations 
throughout Peru and has had remarkable 
success in fighting poverty in that 
country. 

Although he was told that the Peruvian 
peasants could not be induced to save 
money, Father Dan has proved that the 
opposite is true, and his credit union 
organization now boasts assets of more 
than $23 million. 

Father Dan has proved that credit 
unions are a great weapon in the Peru- 
vian war against poverty. Sargent 
Shriver, the director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, has also looked 
to credit unions to provide much needed 
help in low income areas. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm belief that 
programs of self help, such as credit 
unions, are the ultimate answer to solv- 
ing poverty throughout the world. I 
sincerely hope that Sargent Shriver will 
expand the role of credit unions in the 
poverty fight and that these important 
institutions will be considered in our for- 
eign assistance program. I am includ- 
ing in the Recorp Time's article on Fa- 
ther Dan and the wonderful works he 
is performing in Peru. 

Perv: FATHER DAN THE MONEY MAN 

In a plush, carpeted office in downtown 
Lima, one of Peru's top money men sits sur- 
rounded by symbols. Piled high on his 
desk are flocks of loan requests and the 
latest figures on competing banks. On one 


side of the office are shelves crammed with 
books on banking and credit. On the other 
side, a hatstand holds a clerical collar. Work- 
ing comfortably in an open-necked white 
shirt, Lender-Missionary Father Daniel Mc- 
Clellan, 50, explains to visitors: “The French 
have their worker priests. Well, I am a cap- 
italist priest.” 
PRIEST'S DUTY 


Indeed he is. A Maryknoll missionary sent 
to Peru in 1950, Denver-born Father Dan is 
the founder and treasurer (he turned the 
presidency over to a Peruvian last year) of 
the 645-branch Credit Union League, which, 
with assets of $23 million, is the largest such 
organization in Latin America. He is presi- 
dent of El Pueblo (assets $8,650,000), Peru’s 
second biggest savings and loan association, 
and executive vice president of the Interna- 
tional Union of Building Societies and Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations, To thousands 
of Peruvian peasants, he is simply Father 
Dan the Money Man,” 

Father Dan came by his fiscal acumen 
purely through “priestly duty.” On his first 
assignment in Peru in 1950, in the poor (per 
capita income: $65) Andean town of Puno, 
he decided that what his peasant charges 
needed was financing as well as faith. In 
1955, he organized the Puno Credit Union— 
Peru's first—with 23 members and $25 capi- 
tal. While private banks were paying 4-per- 
cent interest on savings and lending at 20 

t, Father Dan's union paid 6 percent, 
loaned at 12 percent. Before long, the vil- 
lagers were depositing what cash they had 
in the union. In its first 2 years it loaned 
$150,000, which brought the town, among 
other items, its first X-ray machine and 
modern dental equipment. Convinced that 
there was no “better way for the people to 
help themselves," Father Dan crisscrossed 
Peru by Jeep, plane, and riverboat, set up 
more nonprofit unions, To date his unions 
have loaned a total of $59 million for pur- 
chases of everything from outboard motors 
to fertilizer. 

WORLDLY CONCERNS 

Having scotched the Peruvian bankers’ 
old complaint that the peasant could not be 
induced to save, Father Dan in 1961 set up 
a nonprofit savings and loan association to 
finance desperately needed low-cost housing. 
U.S. savings and loan men provided technical 
assistance. So far, Father Dan's H Pueblo 
association has loaned $11.9 million to build 
3,613 houses in the Lima area. 

Among Father Dan's other current con- 
cerns are construction of a 20-story sky- 
scraper in Lima, a plan to secure $9,430,000 
in new capital with two other savings and 
loan operators to set up a new housing-con- 
struction bank, and a $1 million loan re- 
quest to the Inter-American Development 
Bank to set up a cooperative bank among his 
credit unions, Such cares tend to affect a 
man’s point of view. To a friend who re- 
cently saw him checking into Lima's Gran 
Hotel Bolivar, the capitalist priest explained 
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that he “had to get away from the brothers. 
Those guys were keeping me awake all night 
arguing theology.” 


Veterans’ Administration Cooperation in 
Participation Sales Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress is presently considering H.R. 
14544, the Participation Sales Act of 
1966. Since the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has been cooperating in a program 
of this type, authorized by Public Law 
88-560, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs was requested to provide infor- 
mation regarding the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration experiences in the program. 

Since this legislation will be under 
consideration in the House soon, I am 

in the Record a letter dated 

April 22, 1966, addressed to me by Mr. 

William J. Driver, Administrator of Vet- 

erans’ Affairs, describing the Veterans’ 

Administration’s participation in the 

program: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1966. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

Dran Mr, CHAIRMAN: I welcome this op- 
portunity to comment on H.R. 14544, the 
Participation Sales Act of 1966, in reply to 
your letter of April 22, 1966. 

The proposed legislation embodies a prin- 
ciple of financing that has been successful 
and proved sound by the experience of the 
Veterans’ Administration. It is legislation 
this agency can support with full conviction 
that it will strengthen the Government's 
financing of Government loan programs. 

The selling of participation certificates has 
enabled the Veterans’ Administration to op- 
erate more effectively and efficiently in the 
financing operations of our home loan pro- 

This, of course, has meant a better 
home loan program for thousands of vet- 
erans, and has allowed us to provide uninter- 
rupted financing and fiscal liquidity to bet- 
ter meet our obligations. 

The Housing Act of 1964 (Public Law 88- 
560), approved September 2, 1964, authorized 
the Veterans’ Administration to set aside 
mortgage loans and installment contracts as 
the basis for the sale of participation certifi- 
cates. 

The same act authorized us to enter into 
trust agreements with the Federal National 
Mortgage Association under which FNMA, as 
fiduciary, may sell certificates of participa- 
tion based on the principal and interest col- 
lections due on mortgage loans and install- 
ment contracts set aside for these mortgage 
pools. 

Since the enactment of the Housing Act 
of 1964, the VA has entered four mortgage 
pools with FNMA as trustee for the Govern- 
ment Mortgage Liquidation Trust. Cumu- 
latively, we have set aside approximately 
$1,250 million of such loans as the basis for 
sales of $925 million of participation certifi- 
cates. Loans set aside have totaled $980 
million of direct loans and 8270 million of 
vendee accounts held by the loan guarantee 
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revolving fund. The proceeds of the -sales 
of participation certificates to private enter- 
prise have been deposited proportionately 
in the direct loan revolving fund and the 
loan guarantee revolving loan fund. 

We have plans in fiscal year 1967 for the 
sales of additional participation certificates 
amounting to $260 million, based on the 
method outiined above. 

Under the terms of our agreement with 
FNMA, the VA services and collects all loans 
set aside in the mortgage pools. In the 
servicing, management, and collection of 
loans, there is absolutely no distinction made 
between loans set aside in the mortgage 
pools and those which are not set aside. Our 
participation in mortgage pools has not, in 
the slightest degree, affected the normal serv- 
icing of loans nor has it created any addi- 
tional problems where defaults have occurred. 

Let me emphasize that the VA remains the 
administering agency, and that the veteran 
continues to deal directly with the VA. The 
Participation Sales Act of 1966, which ex- 
tends to other Government agencies the au- 
thority to pool loans for sale to private 
enterprise, will require no changes in our 
basic policies in servicing loans, and we an- 
ticipate no operational difficulties under the 
provisions of the legislation. 

The provisions of the Participation Sales 
Act will not permit the intermingling of 
the loan funds of various agencies, and each 
has to sustain his own deficits in the event 
of interest disparity. Therefore, the pool- 
ing of our loans for participation sales under 
the act would, I believe, only strengthen 
VA's financial posture, It is safe to assume 
that strengthening Government financing in 
general will be beneficial to the Veterans’ 
Administration fiscal functions now and in 
the future. 

The experience of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is a firm testimonial in support of 
the objectives of the Participation Sales Act 
of 1966. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. Driver, Administrator. 


Parcel Post Change Eyed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, Post- 
master Frank Todd of McKeesport—a 
section of my congressional district—has 
endorsed the proposed legislation easing 
the restrictions on parcel post. 

This post office is the largest in the 
20th Congressional District outside of 
Pittsburgh proper and Postmaster Todd 
is quite aware of the inconvenience 
caused by the present restrictions. He 
feels the public should be able to handle 
all their mailing at one stop and not be 
forced to go to several places before 
getting mail on its way. 

I should like to include a news item 
which appeared in the McKeesport Daily 
News last month in which Postmaster 
Todd’s views have been expressed. I am 
certain many other Members have re- 
ceived endorsements of the legislative 
proposal from postmasters in their dis- 
tricts and appreciate receiving this in- 
formation expressing opinions at the, 
local level. 
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[From the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News, 
Mar. 23, 1966] 
PARCEL Post CHANGE Eyep—Wovu.Lp EAsE 
Liutrs, Topp EXPLAINS 


Postmaster Frank A. Todd today noted that 
legislation has been proposed to ease size and 
weight restrictions on parcel post packages 
between first-class post offices. 

Under present regulations, he said, it is 
Possible to send a 73-inch (combined meas- 
urements) parcel to Eldorado, Tex., but such 
a mailing is not permitted to a point as close 
as Pittsburgh. In another example, the post- 
master said a 21-pound parcel may be sent to 
Cleveland, Ohio, but not to Cincinnati, 

The proposed law change would boost the 
limit for parcels mailed between all first- 
class post offices to 40 pounds and 100 inches, 

The measure has the support of the Na- 
tional Association of Postmasters, which is 
reported making an “all-out fight” against 
such present size and weight restrictions. 

Said Mr. Todd, “It is vital to the economy 
of the parcel post system—which is now los- 
ing more than $100 million a year—that this 
bill be enacted.” 

He added that it would take a 14-cent-per- 
parcel rate increase to offset present losses, 
but that under the proposed legislation the 
requirement would be cut to 8 cents. 


National Prixe-Winning Essay—“What 
Handicapped Workers Are Contributing 
to My Community” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely pleased and proud that a young 
man from the second district, Mr. Robert 
Lynn Downey of Preston, Iowa, has won 
fourth place in the 1966 National ‘‘abil- 
ity counts” contest sponsored by the 
President’s Committee and cooperating 
State Governors’ Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped. 

Robert competed with juniors and sen- 
iors from public, parochial, and private 
high schools in 49 States and territories 
in this annual contest. His achievement 
is a credit and an honor not only to him- 
self and his family, but to his high school, 
his community, and the State. 

The contest is part of the President’s 
Committee’s educational program aimed 
at making people aware of the problems 
faced by the handicapped in obtaining 
employment, efforts being made to help 
the handicapped become contributors to 
the life of their communities, and the 
admirable accomplishments of many 
severely disabled persons. 

Robert will be presented his award at 
the annual meeting of the President’s 
Committee on Thursday, April 28. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the House this excel- 
lent, thoughtful essay, and insert it at 
this point in the RECORD: 

War HANDICAPPED WORKERS ARE 
CONTRIBUTING TO My COMMUNITY 
(By Robert Lynn Downey, Preston, Iowa, 

Preston Community High School, Preston, 

Iowa) 

“Handicap: Any disadvantage that makes 
progress or success more difficult,” This is 
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how Webster's Dictionary defines the word 
“handicap.” To fully understand this state- 
ment would be a credit to any humanitarian. 
‘The people of my community who are handi- 
capped no doubt understand its meaning 
more than I would ever hope to. They know 
that everytihng which they do that is con- 
nected with their handicap is more difficult. 
They do not let this stand in their way be- 
cause, if they did, the backbone of our com- 
munity would be losing an important ver- 
tebra. 

My community consists of a farming area 
around a town of under 1,000 population. I 
feel that in such a limited area, each individ- 
ual in our society carries a fuller load. The 
handicapped members of our community 
capably carry this extra load even though 
the progress for them has been more difficult. 

One individual, whom I have in mind, is 
& boy whom I have known for 6 years. He 
is about 20 years old and is a high school 
graduate. Like thousands of other people, 
he has had epilepsy since birth. Due to the 
work of doctors and the concern of his par- 
ents, he has been able to cut down on the 
number and intensity of the convulsions. He 
has participated in many 4-H activities dur- 
ing the 10 years that he has been a member 
of that organization. A few of the honors 
he has received are: Champion dairy show- 
man, champion county dairy animal, local 
club president, vice president, and secretary, 
delegate to State 4-H convention, and Jack- 
son-Jones Camp. In addition to his 4-H 
work, he bowls regularly, and has the credit 
of having participated in high school basket- 
ball all 4 years, At present, he is helping 
on his father's farm. 

Also in our community is a young girl with 
a deformed arm. Although this arm is 
shorter than her other arm and has only 
two fingers, she has worked to become a 
registered nurse. Her willingness to work 
and her ingenuity have far surpassed her 
handicap. Through her profession, she has 
aided the il] and injured of her community; 
hence, she is contributing a great deal. 

One of my high school teachers also has 
a deformed arm. The arm has been affected 
by polio. When this man was in college, he 
worked part time for a construction company 
as a steam-shovel operator. He did this only 
to prove that the job could be performed by 
a person with this man's handicap. In his 
present job of teaching, he is equal to any 
two-armed teacher I have ever known. 

Accidents, as well as disease, can cause 
physical handicaps. Our paper is delivered 
every Sunday by a man with one arm. The 
other arm was lost during his time In the 
service, He holds a regular job in addition to 
delivering this rural paper route, 

A number of farmers in my community 
have lost a hand or a foot in a farming acci- 
dent, Most of them carry on their operations 
as they did before through the use of arti- 
ficial limbs; thus, they enable themselves to 
do their work with seemingly remarkable 
ease; although, I imagine it is more difficult 
than it looks. 

We once had a hired helper on our farm 
who got his foot caught in a grain grinder. 
The grinder chewed up his toes and the first 
three toes had to be removed from his foot. 
This, of course, has affected his balance. 
Nevertheless, he is still able to perform many 
of the same duties such as: feeding livestock, 
baling hay, and repairing machinery. 

Another handicapped worker in my com- 
munity is a carpenter who constructed half 
of the buildings on our farm without one 
of his thumbs. In his 35 years as a carpen- 
ter, he has helped farmers of the area erect 
many buildings, feed bunks, and cement 
yards. 

These people of my community—a nurse, 
a teacher, a carpenter, a farmer—are all 
strong links in the chain of our society. They 
have conquered their to the extent 
that it is almost no longer a handicap. And 
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certainly, people in years to come will be 
handicapped—this we know. But if they are 
encouraged and given equal opportunities, I 
feel sure that they, too, will be an asset to 
their community. 


Farm Squeeze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
not only are the farmers of Wisconsin 
suffering another round of squeezes in 
their pocketbooks, they apparently are 
beginning to receive the biennial “I love 
you” squeeze of the less responsible poli- 
ticians. I think my colleagues will be 
interested in the following editorial from 
the Milwaukee Sentinel: 

FARM SQUEEZE 

Midwest Democrats, meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio, to beat the drums for the upcoming 
congressional elections, were told that the 
farmers are happy. 

Meanwhile, back in the grassroots, one of 
the 19 freshman House Dmocrats the regional 
conference was promoting, Representative 
JOHN Race, was declaring that the farmers 
in his Sixth Wisconsin District are unhappy, 
He thinks Agriculture Secretary Freeman 
should resign because he is unable to cope 
with dairy farm problems. 

NOTES DROP IN FOOD PRICES 


Who is right, Race or his Democratic col- 
leagues? Both presumably are intently in- 
terested in Racer's reelection. So, from the 
standpoint of practical politics, they both are 
right, the Democratic leaders in putting out 
the propaganda that alls well among the 
rural voters and Race in posing as the friend 
of the unhappy farmer by blasting Freeman. 
This is the old gambit of having the best of 
it both ways. It was to be noted in a related 
matter at the Midwest Democratic conference 
when Mrs. Esther Peterson, special Presiden- 
tial assistant, said inflated food prices were 
beginning to drop but that there was no in- 
dication this would hurt the farmer. 

That's really having it good both ways, the 
consumers to pay less for their food while the 
farmers get more. money for their crops. 
Don't worry about the seeming impossibility 
of this. The trick Is to have everybody else 
make up the difference in taxes. 

Freeman is only partly to blame for the 
bind that is beginning to hurt the happy (7) 
farmers. Most of the blame belongs to the 
Johnson administration as a whole specifi- 
cally to its policy of irresponsible and impru- 
dent Government spending which is driving 
prices up and deflating the value of the 
dollar, 

Farmers are complaining that they are pay- 
ing a higher price for Government-generated 
inflation than any other group. They cite 
figures showing that farm production costs 
have increased by $4.1 billion since 1960, 
while realized net income went up only $2.4 
billion. 

Charles B. Schuman, American Farm Bu- 
reau president, points out that the picture 
is much worse than the figures indicate, since 
nearly 82 %½ billion of the 1965 net income 
came from Government subsidies, and not 
from the marketplace.” 

This suggests that there is another group, 
not just farmers, paying the high price for 
Government-generated inflation. That 
would be you, the taxpayers, who, if you get 
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any break in deflated consumer prices, will 
probably have to make up the difference and 
then some in inflated Federal taxes. Some- 
body has to pay the bill. 


City’s Poor Given a Legal Lift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Jerome Aumente appearing in the 
Detroit News on March 3 reflects the 
growing awareness that legal services to 
the poor is a weapon of crucial impor- 
tance to any effective, comprehensive 
attack on poverty. 

Last September the University of 
Detroit School of Law received an anti- 
poverty grant of $242,579 to conduct a 
Pilot project in the legal services field, 
and has one neighborhood legal center 
in operation. The legal aid bureau has 
expanded its outstanding efforts in this 
field, which date back to 1909, and in 
1965 reached an estimated total of 50,000 
clients, 

Mr. Aumente describes the legal aid 
bureau’s program and the work of its 
director, Mr. Anthony P. Marchese. 
Now a proposal of Detroit’s antipoy- 
erty agency, total action against poverty, 
is awaiting final approval by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. The TAP 
project will provide neighborhood law 
offices in some of Detroit’s most impover- 
ished areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this combined, 
expanding effort is a highly significant 
development and augurs well for 
Detroit's overall war on poverty. I would 
like to have Mr. Aumente’s article in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD: 
Poverty Wan STIRS CALLS ror Counser— 

Crry’s Poor Given a Lecar Lut 
(By Jerome Aumente) 

Washington's war on poverty is affecting 
the legal battles of the poor in Detroit. 

Every chair in the waiting room of the 
legal aid bureau at 51 West Warren was 
occupied and in his office Anthony P. Mar- 
chese, general counsel and head of the bu- 
reau, said: There is a consciousness all over 
the country that the poor have not had a 
fair legal shake and there is a concentrated 
effort to do something about it.” 

The Federal assault on poverty, Marchese 
explained, is stimulating a new awareness - 
among the poor that they can, and should 
fight oo. legal battles rather than lose by 
defaul 


AID IS NEARBY 


“I think it's generated already in the last 
3 or 4 months,” Marchese said of the in- 
creased activity he and his staff of seven 
attorneys have experienced. 

“They've been alerted that if they have 
a legal problem they can get assistance,” he 

The legal ald bureau, a United Commu- 
nity Services operation providing free legal 
assistance to the indigent in civil cases, has 
moved a long way from the 93 cases it 
handled in its first year, 1909. 

The exact figures are still being compiled 
but Marchese estimates that last year his 
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office handled 15,315 cases, with additional 
contacts with clients totaling 50,000. 

“It’s not a fancy clientele we've got,” 
Marchese said. “Our human interest stories 
are usually steeped in misery.” 

ASK U.S. FUNDS 


His staff is uncovering even more of this 
misery. One afternoon a week, an attorney 
is assigned to work out of the three neigh- 
borhood Total Action Against Poverty (TAP) 
offices maintained in the city. 

TAP, officials have asked Washington for 
$750,000 in antipoverty funds to open neigh- 
borhood law offices to provide legal aid in 
civil cases and criminal cases outside the 
present scope of free legal aid in felony mat- 
ters 


Marchese believes these new neighborhood 
offices would further generate the number of 
poor who seek legal help at the bureau. 

Those who come to the bureau are at the 
bottom of the economic barrel. 

They cannot afford a lawyer. Often their 
small claims—$50 or so—are too minute to 
interest the practicing attorney. 


GIVEN A FAMILY 


Each month the bureau handles approxi- 
mately 74 cases where children born outside 
of wedlock are given a legitimate family 
heritage. 

Sometimes the parents are married in a 
secret ceremony in probate court, or the 
father and mother simply sign an affidavit 
that he is the father. 

The bureau acts as liaison—taking the 
secret birth records from Lansing and ar- 
ranging for legitimate title. 

The child's entrance into school is eased. 
In many cases, the social security that might 
otherwise be denied minor children when 
the father dies is saved from default. 

There is an international flavor to the 
bureau's files. As an affiliated member of 
the national tion, Detroit has con- 
tact with the 247 offices in the United States 
and Canada. 

It works with comparable organizations in 
the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Austria, 
Germany, Greece, Israel, Great Britain, and 
Japan. 

One of the standout cases of this type, 
Marchese recalls, was one in which a father 
sought to take his child to Russia, was 
stopped in Southampton, and the youngster 
returned to her Detroit mother. - 

The bureau provides legal help in citizen- 
ship and immigration cases where the per- 
son is without funds. 

The economic rumbles measured in Detroit 
are felt at the bureau. It carried a heavy 
caseload during the depression, and in the 
late 1950’s the average caseload was in the 
18,000 category, compared with the 15,000- 
level of the 1960's. 

A fast-buck operation in the city often af- 
fects the poor. When one operation lured 
people with the promise of free gifts after 
they identified “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
over the phone, they found themselves buy- 
ing oil portraits costing hundreds of dollars. 

The bureau handled 125 salary garnish- 
ments as an outgrowth of the “portrait” 
episode. 

è Nearly 75 percent of the bureau's clients 
are women, and half ite cases fall into the 
“family problem" category. Last year, a good 
part of the $286,525 it helped collect in judg- 
ments involved alimony. 

The attorneys find themselves affecting 
hundreds of conciliations between married 
couples. They help untangle the economic 
difficulties and small claims the poor are 
more likely to encounter, and are active in 
eviction cases, often working out a compro- 
mise with the landlord in hardship cases. 

Marchese believes that “poor people must 
be represented properly.” Although he sup- 
ports a public defender concept in criminal 
cases, he stood “mute” when asked if his 
agency should get into the criminal field. 
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He did say his staff is geared toward civil 
and not criminal matters. 

What with the present catalystic influence 
of the Federal antipoverty program, and the 
regular referrals from attorneys, public and 
private agencies, or just “the cop on the 
beat,” the bureau has enough work. 

And then there is word of mouth or press. 
Marchese said uncomplainingly: If you run 
a story Sunday, they'll be lined up here on 
Monday as if they were getting tickets to the 
hockey game finals.” 


Democracy, What It Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, IR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, 2 months 
ago I read a short article in the Winslow 
Mail concerning the daughter and 
granddaughter of some of my distin- 
guished Winslow, Ariz., constituents. 
The article stated that Miss Diana 
Miller, a Winslow High School student, 
would contribute to a newspaper column 
called Teen Talk. 

What particularly caught my eye, aside 
from the fact that I have had a long 
and close relationship with Diana’s fine 
parents and grandparents, was the in- 
formation that Diana studies two musi- 
cal instruments, is a member of several 
clubs, does volunteer hospital work, 
bowls, is active in her church, and hap- 
pens to be an outstanding student. 


Such achievements merit recognition 
and I wrote to Diana expressing admi- 
ration. Her response was noteworthy. 
It included a copy of her speech, “De- 
mocracy—What It Means To Me” with 
which she won thrid prize in school 
competition. 

Sometimes the so-called adult genera- 
tion tends to look upon its teenagers with 
a jaundiced eye. We are quick to con- 
demn the whole on those occasions when 
one small part may be out of alinement. 
Diana has an apt comment in this 
regard: r 

You, the adult generation, must provide 
the guiding light for us, the future genera- 
tion, to follow. To a great exent, we will 
be walking in your footprints, 


As I have said before this distin- 
guished body on other occasions, I do 
not fear for this younger generation, I 
believe they are, by and large, knowl- 
edgeable and responsible young people. 
I believe Diana Miller is characteristic 
of the large majority of teenagers. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that my col- 
leagues may share what is a fine view of 
democracy as seen by a representative 
of the next generation, under unanimous 
consent I include Miss Diana Miller's 
letter to me and her prize-winning speech 
here in full: 

WINSLOW, ARIZ., April 14. 1966. 
Mr. GEORGE (DUKE) SENNER, 
Third Congressional District, Arizona, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Sennen: Before I start this letter, 
I want to apologize for not writing sooner. 
There just aren't enough hours in each day, 
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but when extra time is put into my hands, I 
generally (being a normal teenager) am lazy 
and just loaf and forget what needs to be 
done. I think everyone is that way—not just 
us teenagers. 

Thanks so very much for taking precious 
time out of your sedulous life to write me. 
I must say, that I’m proud to know there 
are some people in this confused world that 
are truly interested in the well-being of to- 
day’s teenagers. 

You were right when you made the state- 
ment about my parents and grandparents 
feeling a tremendous sense of pride in my 
accomplishments. Mr. Sennen, if it weren't 
for them and the fine upbringing they have 
given me, I never would have made any of 
these accomplishments, or even have had 
the opportunity for them. The credit is 
theirs too. 

During my teen years, many temptations 
have been thrown my way. Belleve me, it's 
hard resisting them, because many times 
they're unbelievably the “fad.” I'm sure 
during your youth you experienced many of 
the same problems that I and countless other 
teenagers have. In receiving your letter, my 
resistance to them has been built up more. 
Iam proud you classify me as “characteristic 
of today’s younger generation.” 

I would very much enjoy to keep corre- 
sponding with you. In fact, I'm interested 
to know what your views are on the Ameri- 
can teenager. I realize you are busy, but I 
would really appreciate it if you would write 
back to me. : 

The speech enclosed is one which I placed 
third in, in a school contest. My grand- 
mother said you would probably enjoy read- 
ing it and seeing what a teenager’s views are 
on democracy. 

Again, thank you so very much for your 
letter. Im anxious to hear from you soon. 

A young inquisitive Democrat, 
DIANA MILLER. 


Democracy—Wuat IT MEANS ro ME 
(By Diana Miller) 


Democracy was once defined by Abraham 
Lincoln as “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

The word “democracy” usually refers to a 
form of government, but democracy is more 
than that. It is also a way of life. A true 
democracy recognizes equal rights of all men, 
and, therefore that all persons are equal be- 
fore the law. It also refuses to allow the 
government to grant special favors to any 
person because of his birth, wealth, race, or 
religion. And, not to be forgotten, democ- 
racy permits all citizens to oppose peacefully, 
actions by their government. 

Being an American high school student I 
have challenging and demanding responsi- 
bilities to my country and its democracy. I 
must work constantly to preserve freedom. 
History warns us through examples that basic 
freedoms are lost when citizens fail to disci- 
pline themselves and fall to take part in 
public affairs. I strongly believe that if we, 
as citizens, are going to take part intelligentiy 
in our Government, two conditions must 
exist. 

First, we must be informed. Second, we 
must act on this information. 

Too often lack of action is excused by a 
plea of lack of information, This is no ex- 
cuse. We can obtain this information 
through innumerable sources, One source is 
the newspaper. America has freedom of 
press. I wonder if it’s sometimes too free. 
Articles are written that are one sided and 
are unfortunately, meant to sway our minds 
in the wrong directions. We must try to 
read critically—to read between the lines and 
to imagine ourselves in the other fellows’ 
shoes, so that we will be able to weigh both 
sides of the question and choose wisely the 
correct solution. This should not only be 
done for the good of ourselves, but for the 
good of our democracy as a whole, 
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Radio and television are two other sources 
of information. There are programs dealing 
with political, social, and economic questions 
facing our country. Both sides of the ques- 
tions are usually presented on these programs 
and if we would take time out to tune in on 
these more often; these problems could be 
more easily solved. 

To the adult generation which is provid- 
ing the leadership of our democracy, I, as 
a high school student would says this: 
American high school students have a great 
advantage over you, the leaders of our de- 
mocracy. We can see your mistakes and 
therefore we will be better prepared to ef- 
fectively solve serious problems in our time. 
A precious opportunity is provided for us at 
all times. We can attend schoo] and discuss 
our democracy and what the reasons are for 
the problems in it. This opportunity gives 
us an important advantage: We ponder these 
problems (as many of you don’t) and as we 
mature we realize that we, as the future 
democracy, are going to have to face these 
problems and solve them. 

You, the leaders of democracy, are con- 
fronted with these problems, but you, the 
leaders of democracy, too often overlook 
them. Remember it's your democracy as 
well as mine; we are the ones that make 
it what it is. Yes, if we are informed we 
will know the important issues within our 
community, State, or country. 

Understand that merely being informed 
will not preserve our democracy. We must 
act on this information. In later years I 
will be prepared to run for an office in my 
local government if I am needed. 

You, the adult generation, must provide 
the guiding light for us, the future genera- 
tion, to follow. To a great extent, we will 
be walking in your footprints. Yes, being 
a high school student is giving me a great 
opportunity to learn about our democracy 
and most of all, it is giving me a tremendous 
desire to take my part in it. In saying this 
I am not only revealing my own thoughts 
and desires, but also the thoughts and de- 
sires of the greater percentage of today’s 
teenagers. 

If a good example isn't set, an exaggarated 
desire for easy living could be a serious 
threat to democracy. Democracy could die 
80 easily if the majority of citizens forget to 
Perform their duties and instead concen- 
trate on themselves and their luxuries. 

Do you, as an American citizen contribute 
to our democracy, or do you let the other 
fellow do it? You may not realize it, but 
our democracy may be slowly destroyed, by 
you. 

Knowing what lies ahead of us, we, the 
future generation, can to our upmost ability 
develop and perfect our democracy. This 
will be a difficult task, but we must remem- 
ber and heed the words of the great Ameri- 
can, Benjamin Franklin: “There are no 
gains, without pain.” 


The Parcel Post Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Pending legislative proposals which has 
aroused a great deal of public interest 
is the bill which is presently pending be- 
fore the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee which would authorize addi- 
tional authority for the Post Office De- 
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partment in the handling of parcel post 
packages. A very clear-cut statement 
of the advantages contained in this pro- 
posal was published by the Charleston, 
W. Va., Gazette on April 4, 1966, and I 
call your attention to that editorial: 
PARCEL Post BILL EQUITABLE ACTION 

Now pending in Congress—and apparently 
in trouble—is a bill to revise the size and 
weight limits on parcel post packages. 

Presently, if you are mailing a parcel either 
to or from a second- third-, or fourth-class 
post office, it can weigh up to 70 pounds and 
measure up to 100 inches. This takes good 
care of rural and smalltown patrons. 

But, if you are mailing from a first-class 
post office to another first-class post office 
within 150 miles, the package can weigh no 
more than 40 pounds and have dimensions of 
only 72 inches. If the distance between 
such post offices is more than 150 miles, the 
packages are limited to 20 pounds and 72 
inches. 

The proposed bill would permit the mail- 
ing of packages up to 40 pounds and 100 
inches in total dimensions between any 
first-class post offices. 

Reasonable? Certainly. But the bill is 
in trouble because Railway Express Agency— 
which wants to hold its monopoly on the 
big population centers and let the Post Of- 
fice Department struggle along with the 
rural areas—is fighting it, and has in its cor- 
ner the railroads and the railroad brother- 
hoods, 

REA, rather than create demand by serv- 
ice, wants to hold the cream and give the 
Post Office Department the dribble by re- 
strictive legislation. 

But there's more to the story. The De- 
partment figures if it can get a share of 
the volume between major cities it can make 
a profit and ease the pressure for higher 
rates. There's going to be an increase one 
way or another—a minimum of 8 cents per 
parcel, but 14 cents if the pending bill is 
not passed. Failure of the bill will there- 
fore penalizes rural and smalltown users as 
well as those in the cities. 

Certainly this bill is in the public inter- 
est—not only from the standpoint of giving 
people in larger cities reasonable use of the 
parcel post system, but also in holding the 
rate increase to a minimum for all users. 


More McNamara Mismanagement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to what appears to be the worst judg- 
ment yet of our Secretary of Defense: 
trying to fill the manpower needs of the 
Vietnam war without using the men 
trained in the skills needed most. 

As you know, Secretary McNamara has 
pushed through a plan to scrap the Army 
Reserve units and give the trained men 
in them the choice of joining the Na- 
tional Guard or discontinuing their 
training altogether. He predicted last 
year that a sizable portion of the Army 
reservists who had their units shot out 
from under them would join the National 
Guard. 

Thanks to Aviation Week & Space 
Technology magazine which knows how 
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to cut through political smokescreens 
and political security, the first results of 
this great management plan are now on 
the public record: of the 55,000 Army 
reservists whose training units were 
eliminated by McNamara, a great big 783 
volunteered to join the National Guard. 
Another wrong prediction by the De- 
fense Secretary. 

Also, the Johnson administration's de- 
cision not to call to active duty, the Army 
Reserve units because of his prior state- 
ments; has turned the Army Reserve pro- 
gram into a draft dodgers’ paradise— 
through no fault of the men joining the 
Reserve. The Army, thanks to McNa- 
mara‘s mismanagement, has no place to 
train the men who do enlist. So they go 
back to their homes and jobs and let the 
draftees fill the Vietnam manpower 
needs. This is the most expensive of all 
methods in time and money. 

The backlog of untrained men in the 
Reserve enlistment program is increas- 
ing. Why were the Ready Reserve units 
trained in the first place at great expense 
if they were not to be used? This is 
neither good nor fair management of 
military manpower. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the Aviation Week article 
in the Recor at this point. 

MANPOWER SQUEEZE CHALLENGES MCNAMARA 
(By George C. Wilson) 

WaSHINGTON.—Manpower for the Vietnam 
war “is looming up as a very grave item“ in 
the eyes of Chairman JOHN STENNIS, Demo- 
crat, of Mississippi, of the Senate Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee and prom- 
ises to be the most serious challenge yet to 
the way the Johnson administration is run- 
ning the war. 

The basic problem is that President John- 
son's refusal to follow the recommendation 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to activate key 
reservists is causing a manpower squeeze 
which is deeply worrying military leaders as 
well as influential Members of Congress who 
have been briefed on the problem. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara, 
still bruised from Republican charges of 
bomb shortages (Aviation Week & Space 
Technology, Apr. 18, p. 25), will be in the 
main line of fire again as he tries to defend 
his manpower policies against the politically 
explosive findings in a Senate hearing which 
the Pentagon managed to keep secret until 
now. 

Senator STENNIS, who is one of the most 
circumspect Members of the Senate, has been 
waiting for the Defense Department to clear 
the transcript of his subcommittee’s hear- 
ing last month on Army manpower prob- 
lems—especially those resulting from Mc- 
Namara’s scrapping of over 600 Army Reserve 
units Iast September 30 as the first imple- 
mentation of his plan to merge them with 
the National Guard. 

Here are findings in the transcript which 
will plunge McNamara into a new contro- 
versy: 

The Army—because of the refusal to acti- 
vate training divisions—has no place to train 
thousands of men who have enlisted in the 
Reserve. The enlistees, after being sworn 
into the Army, resume their civilian occupa- 
tions and wait to be called. Other men are 
drafted in the meantime. At the end of 
1965, the Army had training spaces for only 
half of the 57,600 men who had joined the 
Reserve enlistment program in 1965. These 
men are known as REP's. 

The backlog of untrained REP’s is grow- 


nam, is requesting enough men to stay on 


the offensive. The of REP’s who 
have not been called to basic training be- 
cause there is nobody nor anyplace to train 
them is expected to grow from 127,000 at the 
end of fiscal 1966 to about 140,000 at the 
end of fiscal 1967. 

Army reservists who have had their units 
abolished by McNamara have not joined 
the National Guard in the proportion the 
Secretary predicted. This challenges one 
of the basic assumptions in his plan to merge 
Army Reserve units into the National Guard. 
Lt. Gen. John L. Throckmorton, chief of the 
Army's Office of Reserve Components, re- 
vealed during the Stennis subcommittee 
hearing that only 783 of the 55,000 Army 
reservists whose units were deactivated by 
McNamara’s order of September 30, elected to 
join the National Guard. Of the 55,000 total 
reservists, 24,400 found other Army Reserve 
units to join and all the rest, except the 783 
who went to the Guard, discontinued their 
training. This puts them into a category 
known as the ready reserve mobilization re- 
inforcement pool. 

McNamara last year, in testifying on his 
merger proposal before the Stennis subcom- 
mittee, sald while “none of us are prepared 
to give an exact estimate” of how many 
Army reservists will voluntarily join the Na- 
tional Guard, “It would be a high percentage; 
this we know.” 

General Throckmorton was chided about 
the low transfer rate by Stennis subcommit- 
tee members during the March hearings. He 
deprecated the significance of the poor trans- 
fer rate, declaring the Guard was not short of 
men and thus did not campaign for the dis- 
placed reservists. 

The results of the first implementation of 
McNamara’s merger plan, resulting in 28,000 
men discontinuing their training, have 
caused Senator STENNIS to view the merger 
plan with fresh alarm. It cannot help but 
increase his fears, as well, about McNamara's 
Management of Vietnam war needs, The 
Senate Armed Services Committee last year 
asked McNamara to delay his merger plan, 
but the Defense Secretary pushed ahead with 
it anyway. Senator STENNIS told General 
Throckmorton in the closed hearing: “The 
Department of Defense figures it is better in 
carrying out its plan to turn loose this 28,000 
and fill them up with men that you cannot 
use because you have no training facilities 
than it was to just wait and see what Con- 
gress is going to do, if anything, about this 
proposal on the Reserve merger.” 

General Throckmorton might have been 
giving away the real reason, as some Senators 
see it, when he responded: “By inactivating 
the units, we were able to transfer the 
equipment to the other high priority units 
and to the selected Reserve Force, with the 
resultant increase in equipment readiness of 
those units.” It is the Stennis subcommit- 
tee which has detailed Army equipment 
shortages (Aviation Week & Space Tech- 
nology, Mar. 4, p. 25). 

Senator STENNIS expressed his general fears 
this way: “We see this matter of personnel 
looming up as a very grave item. * * * You 
can turn out more bullets and more machine- 
guns fairly rapidly by machinery, but you 
cannot turn out soldiers In an automatic way 
and train them.” 


PENTAGON CHARGES 


The Stennis subcommittee is only one of 
many places where fears about the manpower 
squeeze are being expressed. Military leaders 
in the Pentagon go so far as to charge that 
the failure to achieve key reservists for Viet- 
nam denies General Westmoreland the edge 
he needs over the enemy to score decisive 
victories, and thus shorten the war. One 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff said in a 
backgrounder for a few newsmen that the 
war could be won faster and with one-third 
less than the predicted casualties if the num- 
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ber of troops in Vietnam were doubled to 
400,000—a grave charge in an election year. 

Air Force leaders responsible for supplying 
pilots for Vietnam are worried, too. They 
are short and just cannot train men over- 
night. Compounding the problems for the 
Army and Air Force is the fact that between 
100,000 and 150,000 men in Vietnam are 
slated to be rotated home from Vietnam be- 
tween this July and October. 

Military men who back McNamara—and 

there are some—contend he is doing every- 
thing he can to overcome the problems 
brought about by President Johnson’s deci- 
sion not to activate Reserve units. There is a 
new Office in the Pentagon called the Office of 
Force Planning and Analysis which ts a fast 
response operation. Army men there sift 
General Westmoreland’s requests for man- 
power and equipment, and assess how and 
when they can be met. The chain of com- 
mand is from that office through the Army 
Secretary and Army Chief of Staff to the 
Defense Secretary's Office. One byproduct of 
this arrangement is a further downgrading of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff apparatus. Their 
staff is often cut out of the pattern, sym- 
bolizing anew how civilians are playing the 
predominant role in managing the Vietnam 
War. - 
There are some Army leaders who are 
alarmed about the consequences of circum- 
venting the well-charted road of activating 
Reserves. So far, though, these doubts have 
been kept inside the Army in the form of 
verbally expressed doubts or private memo- 
randums. And recommendations regarding 
reservists activation are being kept highly 
classified. 

MeNamara's basic case is that the Army 
ultimately will be stronger by submitting 
to a temporary weakening of U.S. combat 
divisions as they train their own men and 
keeping the Reserves on tap for an emerg- 
ency outside Vietnam. He contends the Re- 
serves are a “perishable asset“ because they 
under current law—could not be put on ac- 
tive duty for more than 1 year, 

It is clear, however, that a growing num- 
ber of congressional leaders disagree with 
this approach of filling the manpower needs 
of Vietnam. The Republicans who made 
an issue of bomb shortages will also make 
capital of the manpower sh 

Chairman RicHarp B. RUSSELL, Democrat, 
of Georgia, during recent Senate Armed 
Services Committee hearings on the Defense 
Department fiscal 1967 budget expressed this 
dissent from the Johnson administration's 
decision not to call the reservists, in an ex- 
change with McNamara: 

“I think you could call them up, not by 
units, but as individuals. They already have 
had the 6-month training, and money has 
been invested in them. Iam not saying that 
we shouldn't expand the draft. We should, 
But we should also call up some of these 
reservists. It is not right for these men 
who have had the 6-month training and 
another 135,000 who are awaiting training, 
to find a complete haven and protection 
from active duty in a time of war, as now. 

“We are now scraping the bottom of the 
barrel to get draftees by applying much lower 
standards. And they would be much less 
effective in combat than these reservists. I 
can assure you, as one Senator, I would give 
very serious consideration to not restricting 
the callup period to 12 months.“ 


GROWING APPREHENSION 


Senator Sruart Symincton, Democrat, of 
Missouri, who has backed McNamara in the 
past, said during the same hearings that “it 
is my conviction there is growing apprehen- 
sion about the way the manpower problem is 
being handled.” He warned that the John- 
son administration will have to pay for its 
position on the Reserves someday before the 
American people and the Congress, too, un- 
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less the situation is corrected along the lines 
Senator RUSSELL recommended. 

The Joint Chiefs have recommended ac- 
tivating some reservists, especially those key 
units like construction battalions which sup- 
port combat troops in Vietnam (Aviation 
Week & Space Technology, Mar. 28, p. 21). 
Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, sald during the Senate De- 
tense Department budget hearings that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff planning in the past 
always contemplated that in the event of a 
sizable contingency, such as we are now en- 
gaged in in South Vietnam. in order to 
maintain our forward deployments world- 
wide, it would be n to utilize the 
reserve components, and probably to extend 
terms of service as well.“ 


Paying the Freight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Shelby Daily Star, Shelby, N.C., carried 
a very fine editorial on March 26, 1966, 
entitled “Paying the Freight.” 

The editorial points up the need for 
the enactment of legislation to permit a 
reasonable increase in the weight and 
size of parcel post packages. 

I believe my colleagues will find the 
editorial to be most interesting, and I 
insert it in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

PAYING THE FREICHT 


You have a parcel post package weighing 
21 pounds and measuring 73 inches long. 
You want to mall it to Chapel Hill. 

If you live in Shelby, you can't just walk 
into the post office and mall it. You have 
to go to some rural station, such as Polk- 
ville. Or you can go to a miliside rural sta- 
tion in the city limits and mall it. But you 
can't mall it from the Shelby Post Office. 

Although you mail the package in Polk- 
ville or at a millside station, it will be han- 
dled by the Shelby Post Office, which couldn't 
accept it from you personally in the first 
place. 

If the package's destination is Charlotte, 
you can mall it in Shelby. 

This bureaucratic postal obstacle course 
comes from a law which says that parcels 
weighing over 20 pounds and measuring over 
72 inches in length cannot be mailed from 
one major post office to another, unless the 
destination is in the second zone. The Na- 
tion is divided into postal zones. Charlotte 
happens to be in the second zone from Shel- 
by. Chapel Hill is in the third zone. There- 
fore, you have the perplexing postal situa- 
tion described above. 

Confusing? Right—and it's also costing 
the U.S. Post Office Department money. 

That's why a bill now before Congress is 
aimed at cledring up this situation, which 
has existed since 1951. 

Back in 1951, trucking Interests success- 
fully worked for passage of a bill which 
would limit the scope of parcel post in the 
U.S. mail. Many truckers felt parcel post 
services competed with their business be- 
tween cities. 

Rural stations were omitted from the bill 
because they generally aren't on truckers’ 
major lines. 

The bill currently under consideration— 
HR. 12367—would establish uniform limits 
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of 40 pounds and 100 inches for parcels 
mailed from one first-class office to another. 

Unless the bill is passed by July 1, postal 
officials say that parcel post prices will go 
up 14 cents per parcel, Even if the bill is 
passed, there will be an 8-cent increase. The 
6-cent difference between one price increase 
and the other is how much the current 
cumbersome system is costing the Post Of- 
fice Department. 

The Post Office Department is under a 
mandate that its parcel post service pay its 
own way. 


That Damned Arkansas Sheriff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Blytheville, Ark., Courier News 
published a feature article written by Mr. 
Jack Baker regarding my good friend, 
Mississippi County Sheriff William Ber- 
ryman. 


Because the article presents Bill 
Berryman as the fine person that he is 
and because this is a time when the role 
of our peace officers should be placed in 
the proper perspective, it is a pleasure to 
bring this fine news story to the attention 
of the Members. 


Of collateral interest will be the por- 
tion of the article having to do with 
Sheriff Berryman’s turnback policy. He 
could teach some of our Federal agency 
officials much in the way of frugality and 
economies. 

The article follows: 

How THUGS Feet ABOUT SHERIFF BERRYMAN: 
THAT DAMNED ARKANSAS SHERIFF 
(By Jack Baker) 

Batman, heli, The greatest American law- 
man is 

Sheriff William Berryman is his full name, 
and Mississippi County is his territory. 

Berryman is the “Vae. Victis" to hoods in 
these parts—the “Big Whammy.” 

His abilities have been celebrated more 
than once by the likes of J. Edgar Hoover 
and Orval Faubus, but perhaps his finest 
compliment came from a Chicago thug who 
once walked into a Berryman trap. 

We made one mistake,” the hood lamented 
later to an FBI agent. “We underestimated 
that damned Arkansas sheriff.” 

The subject of this cursing is one of those 
round little men who weighs more than 200 
pounds. He owns a classic double chin that 
fails to obscure the regular features in a face 
that was doubtiess considered handsome in 
his youth. 

The piece de resistance of this face is a pair 
of big brown eyes that look surprisingly gen- 
tle—but not at all soft, as hoods who have 
had to confront them across an interrogation 
table are aware. 

He looks altogether like a man who might 
fap hamburgers across a counter and ex- 
change small talk about the St. Louis Car- 
dinals with customers. The kind of man 
you'd call “Butch.” 

This in, in fact, exactly what Berryman 
used to do. After moving from Jonesboro to 
Blytheville in 1931 with his wife and daughter 
(the present Mrs. Crandall ), he 
set up a hamburger stand on Main where 
the S. H. Kress store now stands. 

“We did all right,” Berryman recalls. He 
got on well with the ‘townfolk and was known 
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for years by the affectionate nickname, 
“Butch.” 

“Butch” is hardly a proper name for a 
culture hero, but Berryman got tagged with 
it during one of his early public services, 
viz, helping a town drunk so-named across 
a busy intersection. 

A local wise guy witnessed this act of mercy, 
and, the next time he happened by Berry- 
man's hamburger stand, hailed him with a 
joyous “Hiya, Butch.” Bystanders overheard 
it and the name stuck. 

The next man who changed Berryman’s 
name was the late Mayor E. R. Jackson, who 
made him Police Chief Berryman in 1939. 
Berryman had given up the hamburger stand 
when his building was razed and had joined 
the police force—at the age of 44—as a 
rookie patrolman. 

“It was just temporary,” Berryman says. 
“I was waiting around to go back in busi- 
ness.” He did so well in his interim profes- 
sion that Jackson passed over several eligible 
candidates on his hunch that Berryman 
could handle the job. 

After that, Berryman forgot about going 
back into business, and Jackson’s hunch was 
handsomely vindicated by the new chief's 
thorough job of law enforcement and his 
impeccable administrative qualities. 

The chief's exploits inspired the citizenry, 
too. People still talk about the famous day 
in 1945 when Berryman spotted a driver 
going through town and decided there was 
something bogus about the man’s looks. 
“He looked kind of funny out of his eyes,” 
Berryman remembers. 

The man was stopped and Berryman's 
search of his automobile turned up $15,000 
in small bills, the loot from a holdup in 
Darien, Mo. 

“Took me all night to count it,” Berryman 

says. 
This and similar deeds gained Berryman 
a sizable local following, which prompted 
him to challenge Jack Robinson in 1946 for 
the job of sheriff. 

The race was close, but Berryman won out 
by a margin of about 400 votes. He's been 
reelected nine times since, and no challenger 
has ever again come that near. 

One reason is Berryman's impressive turn- 
back record. 

As sheriff, he also holds the office of county 
tax collector, and, as such, collects fees and 
commissions totaling about $3.5 million an- 
nually. 

This money provides operating budgets for 
all county departments, including Berry- 
man’s own, and there was no law or even a 
precedent to prevent it from all being spent. 

If no precedent existed, decided 
there should be one. In 1947, after his first 
year in office, he turned back $14,812.06. He 
has improved this over the years, and last 
year’s turnback was $99,937.27, making a 19- 
year total of $981,986.50. 

With this year’s turnback—his 20th— 
Berryman hopes to break the million-dollar 
mark. Of all these accomplishments in office, 
he’s proudest of this record of economy. 

He stresses economy to the point that the 
expense of running his office last year actu- 
ally decreased despite inflation of the dollar 
and a consequent increase in everybody else's 
operating costs. 

Berryman abolished the system by which 
sheriff’s deputies were paid in fees deter- 
mined by arrests. He substituted a salary 
scale based solely on a deputy's ability. 

This provides for better law enforcement, 
Berryman feels. “The trouble with the fee 
system is that an officer is tempted to go out 
and scout minor violators to put bread on 
his table. 

“Drunks begin to look a little dfunker 
when a man is paid by fees for arrests. 
Besides, all the time he’d spend tracking 
these guys down is at the expense of investi- 
gating felonies.” 
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Antimissile Program Deserves Priority 
Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Defense has attached “prior- 
ity importance to an antimissile pro- 
gram for our country. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are unanimously behind such a 
program which would save 50 million 
American lives in case of a nuclear war. 
The Secretary of Defense is supporting 
the program. But for the moment the 
antimissile system and civilian defense 
shelter program have been placed on the 
back burner.. The objective is to win any 
war that many occur and to diminish the 
chances of one occurring. 

The public is aroused about this delay 
in planning for the salvation of future 
American generations. Our involvement 
in the southeast Asia crisis and in the 
continuing crisis in Latin America makes 
an all-out antimissile program essential 
to our national security. 

The Secretary of Defense has stated 
that such a program would cost $30 bil- 
lion to prepare the Nation in case of 
enemy attack. The Great Society pro- 
grams in the next 5 years are estimated 
to cost $70 billion, a burden which the 
taxpayers did not have on their shoulders 
a year ago. 

I believe the President and the Con- 
gress should place the antimissile pro- 
gram on the front burner and give it 
“priority” attention which all of our 
military and civilian defense experts say 
it demands. Let us postpone, or put on a 
preliminary development basis Great 
Society programs until we adequately 
protect ourselves and our chidren. It is 
no cliche that a strong defense is the 
strongest weapon of peace; it is a fact. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp recent news reports 
concerning the antimissile program : 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 21, 

1966] 


RUSSIA Gives GO-AHEAD TO ANTIMISSILE 
SYSTEM 
(By Stephen S. Rosenfeld) 

U.S. officials expect the Soviet Union to 
begin deploying an anti-missile-missile sys- 
tem in 1 or 2 years despite U.S. attempts oe. 
discourage the plan. 

This assessment has been reached on the 
basis of new intelligence received in the 
2 months since Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara reaffirmed the U.S. decision 
not to push all-out for a counterpart Ameri- 
can system. 

The United States made indirect ap- 
proaches to the Russians, according to in- 
formed sources, in an unsuccessful effort to 
dissuade them from going through with 
their antimissile plans 

These sources believe that Moscow’s pros- 
pective shield would not effectively block or 
deter an attack by the American missiles 
that will be available upon the shield's pos- 
sible completion in the 1970s. 

The American position is that deployment 
of Soviet and American systems would re- 
sult in no gain to the security of either 


country and in very great expense to both. 
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The cost of developing and emplacing the 
American Nike X system, on which more 
than $2 billion in research funds has al- 
ready been spent, is estimated at $20 billion. 

A prestigious nongovernmental committee, 
in appealing for a Soviet-American anti- 
missile moratorium last December, warned 
that new systems would retrigger an arms 
race in both offensive and defensive weapons, 
increase pressure to build costly fallout 
shelters, disturb the existing nuclear balance 
and contribute to world tension. Presl- 
dent Kennedy's science adviser, Jerome B. 
Wiesner, and former Under Secretary of De- 
fense Roswell Gilpatric led the committee. 

Their report urged Washington and Mos- 
cow to “agree—explicitly or tacitly—to a 
moratorium of at least 3 years on new de- 
ployment, but not on the unveriflable re- 
search and development of systems for bal- 
listic missile defense.” 

to available information, the 
reported Soviet defense decision was taken 
chiefly on the basis that the country had 
reached a point economically and technologi- 
cally where it could make and mount an 
antimissile system. 

Considerations of how the decision would 
affect the American antimissile stance and 
the arms race were said to have been out- 
weighed by the feeling that the Soviet Union 
was obligated to take every possible step to 
defend itself against the United States. 

Soviet officials were given a number of op- 
portunities to respond to the Weisner-Gil- 
patric antimissile warning but did not 
take up those opportunities. Soviet press 
comments on the Weisner-Gllpatric report 
did not touch on its antimissile section. 
Nor has Moscow otherwise tried to signal 
or influence Washington on this issue. Offi- 
cials here say they would be skeptical any- 
way about Soviet statements on thelr own 
military plans. 

A “third generation” missile system Is the 
one officials think the Russians have in 
mind. The second generation missile, SAM- 
2, an antiaircraft weapon, is currently de- 
ployed around Moscow, Leningrad, and other 
cities, and Is the missile given to the North 
Vietmamese for use against American air 
attacks. 

Last August, evidence was reported of 
Soviet deployment of a ballistic missile de- 
fense, but there was no subsequent confir- 
mation, A Soviet television film of a mis- 
sile intercepting another missile also was 
shown last year. 

The Soviet Defense Minister, Rodion Mall- 
novsky, earlier this month announced “com- 
pletion of the installation of a blue belt of 
defense.” Officials are still puzzling over 
what he meant. Some believe he was re- 
ferring to air defense, but they note that 
Malinovsky said current Soviet weapons can 
destroy “any aircraft and many rockets of 
the enemy"—not any rocket. 

The American Nike X system has been 
under development for 7 years. Its Sprint 
missiles would detonate a nuclear warhead 
over an American city in order to knock 
down an attacking Soviet missile. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff unanimously 
recommended last year that this system be 
produced and deployed. But McNamara, in 
Senate testimony released in February vetoed 
the Chiefs in view of “all the uncertainties 
involved, including the nature and conse- 
quences of the Soviet reaction, the technical 
problems yet to be solved and the great cost 
of such a development.” 

McNamara promised, however, to keep the 
issue “under continuous reassessment” and 
to pursue development on all elements of the 
Nike X system “with the greatest urgency.” 

“An initial operational capability would be 
possible within a relatively few years after 
a production and deployment program 18 
initiated,” he said, 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 21, 
1966] 


FALLOUT BHELTERS GAIN—MILLION Nrw 
Spaces A MONTH ADDED DESPITE APATHY 
(By Sterling F. Green) 

Despite a common impression that Civil 
Defense is defunct as the dodo, this country 
is locating and marking 1 million new shelter 
spaces each month against the fallout threat 
of nuclear war. 

And the Office of Civil Defense, chugging 
along through oceans of public apathy, is 
stocking shelters with emergency food and 
medical supplies at a rate of 8 million spaces 
a year and a cost of $2.50 each. 

Civil Defense has not escalated to match 
the fiercer hostilities in Vietnam. Ameri- 
cans aren't scared enough yet, say adminis- 
tration aids who admit that public interest 
has sagged steatilly since the 1962 Cuban 
missile base showdown. : 

“People don't get stirred up until there's 
a direct confrontation of nuclear powers, as 
in the Berlin and Cuba crises,” one official 
sald. 


“If Red China should begin to rattle a 
nuclear capability over Vietnam, we'd have 
another Civil Defense upsurge, with home 
shelter salesmen and all the trimmings.” 

Seeking a boost to $134 million from this 
year’s $107 million OCD budget, Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara testified last 
month that an efficient defensive posture 
against the Soviet nuclear capability of the 
1970's would require “a mix of measures in- 
cluding a full Civil Defense fallout shelter 
program, ballistic missile defenses, antisub- 
marine defenses, and an improved bomber 
defense.” 

A full fallout defense, by MeNamara's esti- 
mate, would cost $3.4 billion alone. A de- 
fense scaled to Red China’s nuclear threat 
in the 1970's would cost. considerably less, 
but still many times more than the modest 
annual sums now being spent on shelters. 

Relying almost wholly on the use of space 
in existing buildings, the shelter program 
has had a fairly impressive growth since the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev confrontion over Cuba 
in 1962. 

Then, only a handful of shelters were 
marked and virtually none provisioned. 
Most city warning systems were unreliable 
and inadequate; the crisis was marked across 
the land by confusion and waste motion. 

Many mayors and Governors ordered civil 
defense shakeups which, in OCD’s opinion, 
have brought lasting improvements. 

However, even as the Nation’s civil de- 
fense posture has gradually grown stronger, 
public interest has dwindled. Last month 
Mayor John V. Lindsay ordered the virtual 
abolition of New York City’s Civil Defense 
Department. 

He acted after his interim civil defense 
director, Timothy J. Cooney, reported that 
much of the public considers civil defense 
“an unnecessary boondoggle” that could be 
shut down entirely “with little reaction from 
the average New Yorker.” 

In Lindsay’s move, some money. man- 
power, and functions were shifted to other 
departments. A 15-man disaster and emer- 
gency staff was created to handle 
emergencies. 

The latter move, Influenced by the North- 
east electric power blackout and the New 
York City transit strike, was in line with a 
growing tendency of States and citles to use 
their civil defense systems as the centers of 
emergency and relief operations in natural 
disasters. 

This trend, accounting in part for OCD's 
survival between international crises, has 
been reinforced by the growing involvement 
of th eral Government, financially and 
oth In flood, hurricane, tornado, fire, 
and earthquake disasters. 
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Civil Defense teams have been relied on 
increasingly for rescue and relief duties and 
emergency communications through the OCD 
warning system. 

Even more vital to OCD's survival, some 
Officials believe, is MeNamara's insistence 
that Civil Defense is an integral part of the 
Nation’s nuclear war strategy forces. 

The late President Kennedy placed OCD 
under the Pentagon's wing at the height of 
the Berlin crisis in 1961. Since then Mc- 
Namara has fought its battles in Congress 
with fair success, although OCD lost about 
one-fourth of its personnel in an economy 
slash last year. 

Shelter space has been located for 145 
million people. The total in April of last 
year was 130 million. 

Of those spaces, 82.5 million have been 
marked in existing buildings and other struc- 
tures whose owners have agreed to permit 
the stocking of emergency supplies and 
equipment. The total 1 year ago was 71 
million. 

Actually stocked with 8-day food supplies 
and other necessities are 39.5 million spaces, 
a gain of 8.5 million from 1 year ago. 

Congress has refused to provide funds for 
the construction of shelters as such, but 
McNamara has asked for $10 million in the 
pending OCD budget for an experimental 
program. This money would be used to pay 
the costs of incorporating shelters in new 
structures being bullt by private owners or 
State and local governments. The Federal 
payment could not exceed 1 percent of the 
total cost. 

A modest attempt to revive interest in 

home sheltera was begun in February in 
Rhode Island. Questionnaires were sent to 
all householders whose homes have base- 
ments; when the questionnaires are re- 
turned, an OCD computer provides an anal- 
ysis of the home's protective efficiency. The 
homeowner also is told what he can do to 
bring his house up to the minimum safety 
standards. 
OCD officials have been astonished at the 
number of questionnaires returned—47 per- 
cent, so far—and plans to extend the pro- 
gram to other States. 


[From the Jacksonville, Fla. Times-Union, 
Apr. 6, 1966] 
Crvm DEFENSE Is Part oF NATIONAL SURVIVAL 


The heavy price in death, injury and 
property damage inflicted by the series of 
tornadoes which swept through Central Flor- 
ida on Monday gave tragic emphasis to the 
vitally important point made by Representa- 
tive CHARLES BENNETT in urging a stronger 
antimissile and civil defense program as 
essential to national survival. 

The havoc wreaked by the twister in a 
five-county area brought instant action from 
Governor Burns in declaring it a disaster 
area, and from police and national guards- 
men in defending the destroyed areas from 
looters while the search for the dead and 
injured continued. 

Readiness to respond to the needs of those 
victimized by a natural disaster through or- 
ganized efforts of public and private agencies 
such as the American Red Cross is charac- 
teristic of the American people, and would 
be certain to assert itself even in the larger 
disaster of intercontinental nuclear war. 
Far more effective, however, would be ade- 


Bennett in noting the fallacy that an ade- 
quate civil defense effort was simply a “be 
kind to people” program. On the contrary, 
it is an integral part of a plan for national 
survival and effective retaliation to enemy 
attack. 1 
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Space Mastery May Hold Key to Future 
Security of United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the relationship of our space explora- 
tion program and the security of our Na- 
tion is most significant and most 
important—but too little discussed and 
emphasized. 

The Honorable James E. Webb, Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, outlined this 
concept in depth in a perceptive article 
recently in the Washington Star. 

Mr. Webb emphasizes that “the U.S. 
Space program gives us a master of the 
space environment” and the assurance 
that when decisions are made governing 
control of space, “we are going to be at 
the decision table.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp because of its interest to my col- 
leagues and to the American people. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington, D.C., Sunday Star, 
Apr. 24, 1966] 
POWER AND PRESTIGE IN Space: A WEBB 
APPRAISAL 
(By James E. Webb) 

“Why go into space? Why challenge the 
unknown? Why spend so much on this 
venture into the vold, when so much re- 
mains to be done on earth?” 

Most Americans believe in our interest in 
space exploration and our development of 
space power, yet these questions persist. Let 
me try to explain how history and a nation's 
vigor demand our involvement in this fron- 
tier of human effort. 

First, there is the element of national 
power that is generated when a nation moves 
up to accept an important challenge, to face 
it, and to meet it, and to gather up all the 
benefits. 

In space, we face a radically new and dif- 
Terent situation than the world has ever con- 
fronted. When the human race decided it 
wanted to go out on the surface of the fea, 
it developed a ship. The ship represented 
ocean technology and developed the kind of 
power that Portugal held for a while, that 
Spain finally took away, and that England 
ultimately mastered. 

OPENED NEW AREAS 

It was English sea power that in a sense 
Stabilized the world for a little more than 
400 years. But it was basically a mastery of 
the technology of the oceans that became 
the base of the power position for those who 
held it. And the same mastery required that 
those who did not have the same capability 
Sunar to the power position of those that 

d, 

It gave the nations with sea power the 
Capability to open up new areas, like the 
United States, and new territories, and en- 
abled them to bring back resources and in- 
corporate them in the home civilization. 

Alr power was somewhat different. The 
dominance of airpower that came from the 
mastery of air technology lasted perhaps 60 
years, or even a little less. It didn't permit 
you to incorporate within your system of use 
and control the resources of a new area, a 
new continent, nor to bring resources back 
to your own borders. A ship could remain in 
port, or off the coast as a floating base of 
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operations, its power inherent in its seen 

But an airplane has to land, eventually, and 
its staying power is limited. Yet, for some 
time, it gave nations power, and it con- 
tributed to the development of many areas of 
technology as well. 

Now both ships and planes were limited. 
The ship couldn’t leave the water—and the 
airplane was a slave to the air, and the use of 
the air was limited by the boundaries of 
other nations. Both were limited by the fuel 
they could carry, and by the elements in 
which they operated. 

EXTENDED POWER LIMITS 

Yet both contributed to technologies that 
extended beyond their limitations. To the 
nations that mastered those technologies, it 
lent a power to extend themselves beyond the 
oceans, beyond the air, beyond the earth. 

Man began to use his knowledge of the air 
to develop a new kind of engine, a rocket en- 
gine that could deliver its power in a vacuum 
as well as in the air. No longer did he have 
to rely on a machine that would drag him 
through a medium like air, or over a medium 
like the sea. 

Now he has giant rockets, like the Saturn 
5, with Its five first stage engines consuming 
15 tons of fuel per second, 900 tons a minute. 
It expends its energy for a very short period 
of time under very accurately controlled 
conditions, and then you are in orbit. 

Then you are no longer limited by the 
boundaries of other nations, for those boun- 
daries don’t extend into space. You are now 
not Umited by the running of an engine, or 
a fuel supply for it once you are in space. 

For the first time you are dealing with 
something very different when you master 
this environment, than when you mastered 
the others. 

CONTROL OF SPACE 


Yet this fundamental difference has to be 
related to the previous history of the ship 
and the plane, of the oceans and the air. 

The question that arises is this: In terms 
of national power, is there going to be a real 
contest for the control of this new environ- 
ment? Is there going to be a shared mastery 
or an effort at domination? 

The danger is clear in having such a very 
great power available to only one nation, and 
especially to the Communist nations who 
have a strong, determined drive to dominate 
the world, to enforce their views on others. 

That question becomes even deeper in sig- 
nificance when you consider just what the 
space program is, beyond the sending up of 
a rocket, besides merely being there. 

The U.S. space program gives us a mastery 
of the space environment. It gives us the 
knowledge which permits us to judge what is 
in our own interest. It gives us the assurance 
that we are going to be at the decision table 
when the big decisions of the future are 
made. It also gives us the of a “can 
do“ nation, the image of a nation that is not 
going to focus on pure commercialism or fail 
to respond to a great challenge. It gives us 
also the power to exploit space. 

With one communications satellite, it gives 
us the power to broadcast to one-third of the 
earth’s surface. And that power in itself 
raises new challenges. It demands that we 
develop our intellects to the point where we 
know how to use this power. 

It is a chain reaction of greater and greater 
challenge. For this machine in space, this 
communications satellite, Is only a relay 
point from one station on earth to others. 
Yet it demands that you know how to use it, 
that you develop the ability within your in- 
tellectual framework to use it well. 

ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 


We all know how we got into this chain 
reaction. We started by not getting into it at 
all. Think about how you felt when you sud- 
denly realized that Russia was going to be 
able to deliver ballistic missiles anywhere in 
the world. Go even further back to sputnik 
and see our image in the world, I remem- 
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ber very well one diplomat saying to me that 
he was in Iran and an official of the govern- 
ment pointed his finger and sald: “You've 
let us down. We expected you to stay out 
in front for the free world, and now Russia's 
ahead, and we don’t know what's going to 
happen.” 

There was a feeling at the time of sputnik 
that somehow the future of this Nation was 
in jeopardy if Russia was going to exploit 
space and move ahead with it. And while 
we were developing Vanguard and things in 
space, by and large we hadn't put the em- 
phasis on it, and our machines were failing 
in public, and we had a sense of chagrin, and 
for the first time, in a way, the world began 
to ask questions like: Which system is going 
to have the greatest survivability? Who is 
going to be the winner? You had a basic 
questioning of the capability and the role of 
the United States that you never had before. 

Now you have in rather clear terms the 
matter of prestige, which is always difficult 
and sometimes painful to define. We have 
the Russians saying, “We are going into 
space” and proving they could do it. And 
by doing so they were dragging their whole 
economy up behind this penetrating wedge 
of advanced technology. To get work done 
in space, you must learn to use every ele- 
ment that pertains to economic, social, and 
political growth. 

We must master the most efficient use of 
energy, of new materials, of modern elec- 
tronics, and of highly trained men and wom- 
en. We must work within the structure of 
our universities and other scientific organi- 
zations, provide a means for large industrial 
participation in research and development 
as well as production. Then Congress must 
make the decisions as to the missions to be 
carried out, and the money to be spent. 

We must use energy in very large amounts, 
and in very small amounts, and under very 
close control. You will soon see a Saturn 
rocket fired with the equivalent power of 
6,000 Boeing 7078. You will see then, and 
the world will see, how successful we are in 
the use of massive amounts of energy for 
thrust and tiny amounts of energy to control 
that thrust. So you can use and control 
energy, and energy is the basis of economic 

m earth, in space, wherever you 
want to put it—even in the home. I mean, 
when men can get energy and machines to do 
their work, you get great power—and civiliza- 
tion advances. 


DANGER INVOLVED 


Of course, no one says the space program 
doesn't entail danger—graye human danger. 
We have always recognized—in developing 
any new environment—the potential loss of 
life, And indeed, loss of life has always taken 
place. From balloons to airplanes, men have 
died learning about the air. 

The men in the space program recognize 
the risk. We try to take every precaution we 
can. We plan with the greatest of care. 
‘There have been failures—and we are using 
massive machines and energy, the biggest 
things the human race has ever learned to 
use in terms of machinery. 

So you are in a risky business. But the 
benefits of doing the job are so great that 
I believe it would be, must be supported and 
accepted. 

In fact, I would think that—if we should 
lose an astronaut—the people would be more 
determined to see it through. They have al- 
ready seen a situation Uke we had on the 
Gemini 8 flight (which was suddenly short- 
ened), and see what these men have to go 
through, and the skill they have to show to 
survive—and the dedication they have in 
spite of those risks, 

How people abroad feel about it, I think is 
no different. By and large, I think the world 
is pretty wise and it will Judge between over- 
all success and one failure, and correlate the 
two, 
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INTEREST AROUSED 

Interest here and abroad is very, very high. 
When Astronaut Gordon Cooper visited New 
York, I asked Mayor Robert Wagner why 414 
million people turned out to line the way 
from the airport to the city. He said: “This 
is one of the most important events of the 
year in New York in motivating our young 
people to make more of their lives, and to 
show them what one man can do when he 
puts himself in a position of having the 
knowledge and dedication to do something 
unique.” 

I think that is true abroad, as well as it is 
here. I think the feeling abroad is that 
the United States is moving up from behind 
the Russians, that we have made tremendous 
progress. And in some ways the openness 
of our program makes people believe that we 
have achieved more than we have in rela- 
tion to the Russians. They actually think 
we have moved closer to closing the gap than 
we actually have in respect to manned space 
flights. 

People around the world are fired up over 
the possibilities of understanding the uni- 
verse, of moving outward from the earth, of 
understanding how the environment that 
the earth moves through affects the earth, 
Our astronauts have had very great recep- 
tions abroad—John Glenn, Wally Schirra, 
Frank Borman—from Burma to Europe, the 
most intense interest and following, and the 
strong desire on the part of people to see 
and know these men. 

I do not believe that people think of the 
exploration of space as the ultimate deflation 
of the human ego. I believe there is a grow- 
ing realization that man is not just the 
center of his own little universe. 

EXCITING OUTLOOK 

The ego is very strong to learn, and un- 
derstand, and know, and participate, even 
vicariously, in activity that expands human 
understanding. 

We are already able to compare the Earth 
with Mars and Venus on the basis of two 
Mariner shots. And we know a lot more about 
the earth because we can now compare some 
of the characteristics of the three planets. 
Shortly, when we get samples of the material 
of Mars, and if we find any kind of life there, 
we will in this way in a very short time dou- 
ble the grist for the intellectual mill. This 
concept is very exciting to many human 
beings. Somehow man's intellect is going 
to come to grips with a reality he never could 
touch, or reach, or work with before. 

You know, you can see it in young people. 
You bring an astronaut to a high school 
auditorium and you can simply feel the place 
vibrate with their understanding of the ex- 
citing new opportunities which are opening 
up and their strong feeling of desire to par- 
ticipate. 

Basically, the human mind wants to un- 
derstand the reality, rather than to be mar- 
ried to old ideas that came out of less than 
full knowledge. 

Perhaps when it does we will have a full 
measure of the power of knowledge, and the 
glory of answering its challenge. 


Major Speech by Stanley Learned Points 
to Coming Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the leading industrialists of the Na- 
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tion, Stanley Learned of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., recently addressed the 
Executives’ Club of Chicago on a subject 
of far-reaching importance—the coming 
crisis in supply of natural gas. 

The address by Mr. Learned empha- 
sizes, in authoritative terms, the need 
for early consideration by the Congress 
of this very important matter. 

The complete text of the address, as 
delivered on March 11, 1966, in Chicago, 
follows: 

THE BIGGEST GOOSE OF THE HUNT 


(By Stanley Learned, president Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. to the Executives’ Club of 
Chicago, March 11, 1966) 

It is a privilege to address this gathering 
of Chicago leaders. Your invitation gives me 
the opportunity to talk to you about natural 
gas, a subject of great importance to you. 
Most of you are natural gas consumers; all 
of you in some way are dependent on natural 
gas; consequently, you are, or should be, 
interested in whether in the future there 
will be ample supplies of this very essential 
commodity. 

As long as the gas producer knew that his 
contract for sale of gas was valid and could 
be enforced, there never was any question 
of ample natural gas supply. It was only 
after it was decided by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in 1954 that the sale by a producer of 
this competitively produced commodity 
should be regulated by the Federal Power 
Commission that this question of adequate 
future gas supply developed. 

Gas consumers face not plenty but scar- 
city, and soon. How soon depends on the 
answer to this question: “Will the terms of 
the competitively bargained long-term con- 
tract under which the gas producer commits 
his gas reserve again be permitted to have 
integrity?” 

It is imperative that the answer to this 
question be yes, because this contract repre- 
sents the producer's only assurance that he 
may be compensated for the huge financial 
risks of searching for and bringing gas to 
market and will provide the only incentive 
for his continuing search for new gas. 

In as brief a way as possible I should like 
to show you why you in Chicago and other 
natural gas consumers throughout the nation 
face an impending shortage of supply. Then 
I shall show you that your interests are best 
served by a fair competitive price under a 
firm contract which assures adequate sup- 
plies of natural gas rather than by continued 
regulation of the type represented by recent 
Federal Power Commission orders, which can 
only result in inadequate supplies. These 
Federal Power Commission orders not only 
fail to give the gas producer any incentive, 
or encouragement, to explore for additional 
supplies, but in many instances confront him 
with the impossibility of realizing his costs. 

As a gas consumer, you face the same sort 
of situation as though your neighborhood 
had only one grocery store, and you had no 
transportation, and were therefore forced to 
depend on this single grocery store. This 
grocery store as far as you are concerned, 
would have a monopoly on your business 
and can be likened to the gas distribution 
company, which also, in effect, has a monop- 
oly. The wholesale grocer serves as the in- 
termediary between the food producer or 
farmer and the grocery store. The wholesale 
grocer can therefore be likened to the inter- 
state gas pipeline and the food producer or 
farmer can be likened to the gas producer. 

What happens to the grocer and to you as 
a consumer when a nationai food shortage 
develops? Your grocer cannot maintain his 
inventory. Instead his inventory is decreas- 
ing. Caught in this predicament, the grocer 
must ration his groceries, which satisfies no 
one, or some customers must go without any 
groceries at all. In any event, with the short- 
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age of supplies, the grocer’s wholesale prices 
go up, and his unit cost of operating is 
higher, To survive he must charge more 
for his wares, So his greater costs must be 
passed along to you and other customers in 
increased prices. As a final result, you get 
fewer groceries and at higher prices. 

This analogy is important to the Nation's 
gas consumers for they face this same supply 
and price crisis because of producer regula- 
tion, and in most major cities they face this 
crisis not in some far-off time but soon. 
Furthermore, even though a city gas com- 
pany is presently connected to an adequate 
contracted gas supply, shouldn't gas con- 
sumers in that area still be asking whether 
they actually has an adequate supply? 
Shouldn’t they be asking whether under 
conditions of a nationwide gas shortage, 
their supply, and that of all other consumers, 
will be rationed? Now, as the supply of 
natural gas declines, as it must unless the 
present trends are reversed, it will soon 
reach a level at which usage must be sub- 
stantially reduced. This will force the 
household consumer to pay a much greater 
portion of the fixed cost of transportation 
and distribution. This is one reason why 
the Nation’s household gas consumers should 
be seriously concerned about how soon their 
own supplies will both diminish and become 
more costly. ` . 

This predicament of the gas consumer was 
foretold by Supreme Court Justice Clark, 
who in a minority opinion of a Supreme 
Court decision regarding gas producer regu- 
lation said this: “I predict that in the end 
the consumer will find himself the biggest 
goose of the hunt.” Justice Clark made this 
statement in advocating individual cost-of- 
service regulation over area pricing as a 
method of regulating producers. But, as I 
shall show you, either type of regulation 
will result in the consumer being “the biggest 
goose of the hunt.” Permitting competition 
to set producers’ prices is the only way to 
save the consumer from this fate, 

In order for you to see clearly that the 
consumer is indeed going to be the “biggest 
goose of the hunt“ I want to take a few 
minutes to give you some background on the 
natural gas industry and then trace briefly 
the events leading to the present situation. 

Taken as a whole, the natural gas industry 
is the fifth largest industry in the Nation. 
Twenty-five years ago natural gas supplied 
only 11 percent of the energy requirements 
of the United States. Now natural gas sup- 
plies over one-third of our country's energy. 
This great increase in gas consumption oc- 
curred because natural gas is a highly desir- 
able, convenient, clean burning, and eco- 
nomical fuel for both homes and industry. 

The natural gas industry consists of three 
separate segments—the producer, the long- 
distance pipeliner, and the distributor, The 
distributor is your local gas company. It 
buys its gas at the city gate from the long- 
distance pipeline company and distributes 
and sells it to you, the consumer. The dis- 
tributor is in effect granted an exclusive 
franchise to serve a particular market like 
a city. Because of this monopoly, the prices 
the distributor charges have been regulated 
by State or local utility commissions since 
early in the 19th century. As a regulated 
utility, this local gas company is granted a 
rate structure designed to yield a reasonable 
rate of return. 

The long-distance pipeline company buys 
its gas from competing producers, transports 
it across State lines and sells it to the dis- 
tributor. Because of the virtual monopoly 
of pipelines and because they were taking 
advantage of the monopoly to the detriment 
of both the consumer at one end and the 
producer at the other end, the interstate gas 
pipelines were brought under regulation by 
the Natural Gas Act of 1938. 

The exploration and production segment 
of the industry is not like these other two 
branches. It has none of the characteristics 
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of a monopoly or of a public utility. Ex- 
ploring for and producing natural gas is a 
highly competitive, flancially risky business. 
There are some 8,000 natural gas producers 
in the United States. The producer spends 
millions of dollars on geologic and seismo- 
graph exploration and on leases looking for 
underground structures from 1,000 to 25,000 
feet deep which might contain gas. The 
only way he can possibly find whether any 
gas is there is to drill a hole. Exploration 
experience has shown that on the average 
only 1 out of 9 exploratory wells produces 
anything at all, and only 1 out of about 
40 exploratory holes is a commercial 
producer. Dry or not, many of these wells 
will cost a million dollars or more. If the 
gas producer does find a commercial well, 
he competes with other producers in selling 
the gas to the pipeline or other customers, 
just as he competes with others in explor- 
ing for it. 

Because the producer has no assurance he 
Will get any return at all on his investment, 
he must have an incentive before he will take 
these costly risks—and that incentive must 
be iri the price he can expect to get for what 
he does find and the assurance he will con- 
tinue to receive this price after it has been 
competitively bargained into his long-term 
contract. Now, you may wonder why the 
producer enters into a long-term contract at 
all, when by doing so he commits his product 
to a market without recall and has no pro- 
tection against inflationary trends. He has 
to. The pipeline company requires a long- 
term contract for the protection of its in- 
vestment. The pipeline has to have long- 
term assurance of supply and price in order 
to obtain financing. 

Under the highly competitive conditions 
which determine the producer's contract 
price, it is difficult to explain why or how an 
explorer and producer can be treated as a 
public utility for price regulation purposes. 
When four automobile companies, five lead 
mining companies, 11 copper mining com- 
panies, 12 makers of cigarettes, 62 cement 
making companies, and 148 raw steel making 
companies provide competition in their re- 
spective industries and do not require price 
regulation, how can anyone argue that ap- 
proximately 8,000 separate gas producers do 
not give competition and therefore require 
price regulations? 

Furthermore, there are strong competitive 
forces working all the way from the burner 
tip to the wellhead to put a market lid on the 
field price of gas as n commodity. To begin 
with, the consumer will pay only so much 
for gas before turning to an alternate fuel. 
This forces the distributor to seek a com- 
petitive price for his commodity. Maintain- 
ing a competitive price also increases the dis- 
tributor’s ability to gain new business. 
‘These pressures in turn apply to the pipeline 
company because it must hold down its 
prices in order to share in the distributor's 
growth. The focal point of all these com- 
petitive pressures is the price the pipeline 
negotiates into its contract with the pro- 
ducer. 

Congress recognized that consumers’ Inter- 
ests would best be served if producers’ prices 
tor natural gas were set by competition. The 
1938 Natural Gas Act which imposed Federal 
Tegulation of the interstate pipelines stated 
that provisions of the act “shall not apply 
* * * to the production or gathering of nat- 
ural gas.“ The Federal Power Commission 
itself, interpreting the Natural Gas Act, on 
at least 11 separate occasions before 1954 
ruled that it had no jurisdiction over inter- 
State sales of natural gas by independent 
producers and gatherers. 

Then in 1954 came the incredible decision 
of the US. Supreme Court. Despite legisla- 
tive history and other decisive evidence that 
Congress y intended to exempt pro- 
ducers from the 1938 Natural Gas Act, the 
Supreme Court in a §-to-3 decision in a case 
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involving Phillips sales to interstate pipe- 
lines ruled that the Natural Gas Act did give 
the Federal Power Commission authority 
over producers when they sell to interstate 
pipelines. The Supreme Court thus can- 
celled the will of Congress. Congress twice 
has reasserted this original will by passing 
legislation to clarify its intent to remove 
choking regulatory controls from production, 
gathering and sale of natural gas by produc- 
ers. However, both of these bills, the Kerr 
bill in 1950 prior to the Supreme Court de- 
cision, and the Harris-Fulbright bill in 1956 
after the Supreme Court decision, met the 
fate of political pressures which obscured 
their merits and each bill was vetoed. It is 
of more than passing interest to note that in 
the latter bill Congress said the market price 
as evidenced by the contract should be the 
fair price for gas in the field, subject to ini- 
tinl review of the contract provisions by the 
Federal Power Commission. 

In any event, the die was cast by the 1954 
Phillips case decision. In that year the 
Federal Power Commission began attempting 
to regulate the sales price of the Nation's 
8,000 competing natural gas producers, Ini- 
tially, the Commission started to regulate 
producers, on an individual company cost- 
of-service basis, as if they were public util- 
ities, The Commission ran into unsolvable 
difficulties trying to apply utility type regula- 
tion to 8,000 competing producers with hun- 
dreds of variations in size, manner of opera- 
tion, and locale. In 1960 the Commission 
gave up this attempt because it couldn't fit 
the round pegs of a competitively produced 
commodity into the square holes of rate base 
regulation, When the Commission did give 
up the individual cost-of-service approach it 
said that, “Producers of natural gas cannot, 
by any stretch of imagination, be properly 
classified as traditional public utilities." 

After abandoning this cost-of-seryice ap- 
proach, the Federal Power Commission then 
hit upon a new approach for setting a price 
for this competitively produced commodity, 

The new approach—called area pricing— 
divided the gas-producing United States into 
23 areas, and had the aim of setting a price 
for each area, The first round of investiga- 
tions—the Permian Basin proceedings—cov- 
ered 3 of the 23 areas. These three Permian 
Basin areas embrace portions of southeastern 
New Mexico and west Texas, a region about 
equal in size to the combined areas of Ili- 
nois and Indiana, There are 3,000 compet- 
ing producers in the Permian Basin. Even if 
you eliminate the smaller producers selling 
less than 10 billion cubic feet annually, 
there are 40 producers with large gas holdings 
in this area competing for sales to the pipe- 
lines. Two hundred and fifty-one days of 
hearings were required over a span of 5 
years, before the Commission's Permian Basin 
decision was handed down last August 5. 

Now what was the result of these marathon 
hearings? In essence the Commission first 
compiled what it considered the industry- 
wide cost of producing all gas of all quall- 
ties in the area. By some number juggling, 
it computed a factor for return on invest- 
ment, and came out with what it considered 
to be a calculated average cost including re- 
turn which it then fixed as the ceiling price. 
Then, the Commission ruled that this ceiling 
price applied only to gas from a gas well 
and it fixed a lower ceiling price for gas of the 
same quality from wells that also produce 
oll. Just this portion of the decision fore- 
tells its unfairness. After computing a 
theoretical industry average cost of finding 
and producing gas of all qualities and using 
that average cost as a ceiling. it required re- 
duction in the price of gas not meeting pre- 
scribed quality specifications. Now, it should 
be plain that when average cost becomes the 
ceiling price, a producer with higher than 
average costs takes a loss. It is about the 
same as averaging the cost of producing all 
automobiles, and setting this as the ceiling 
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price for Cadillacs, Imperials, and Continen- 
tals. Then to top it off, the Commission 
added the unbelievable provision that the 
ceiling price of top quality gas from a gas 
well applied only to contracts signed after 
January 1, 1961, and that such gas sold 
under a contract dated before January 1, 
1961, would have a lower ceiling price. 

Bear in mind that these gas sale contracts 
normally run for 20 years and were nego- 
tiated in good faith and with supposedly 
firm price schedules, Regardless of the 
lower price set by the Commission, the courts 
have ruled that the producer must neverthe- 
less continue deliveries. Only an extremely 
lucky explorer who hits only a few dry holes 
and whose costs therefore are low can hope 
to recover his costs under the decision. If 
his costs are above the average computed by 
the Commission, he will not be allowed to 
recover his costs. Bear in mind that con- 
tract prices higher than the ceiling price are 
reduced to the ceiling price but lower con- 
tract prices are not raised to the ceiling price, 
In addition there are certain reductions in 
the ceiling price based on quality of the gas. 
The decision makes it plain that the Com- 
mission did not intend for all producers to 
recover thelr costs. 


You can begin to get an idea of what this 
capricious decision does to the gas producer, 
He finds himself holding a scrap of paper 
which once was a competitively negotiated, 
firm long-term contract with certain provi- 
sions for delivery and price. But, because of 
a decision of the Federal Power Commission, 
the law forces the producer to continue 
deliveries under the contract whose price 
provisions have become meaningless, 

You have probably already guessed, and if 
80 you are correct, that an appeal has been 
filed to seek court reversal of the Permian 
decision. A Federal court has restrained the 
Commission from apply its order 
a court decision, S ee 

This is where Federal regulation of gas pro- 
ducers stands today. I have highlighted the 
Permian Basin decision, but bear in mind 
that Federal regulation of producers has 
been a fact for nearly 12 years. 

Up to 1954, operating in a climate where 
competition set the market price, gas pro- 
ducers had the incentive to find the under- 
ground gas reservoirs which were the basis 
for the phenomenal growth of the industry 
and enabled it to fulfill skyrocketing con- 
sumer demands, Since 1954, arbitrary, un- 
realistic price regulation has put a damper 
on that incentive. And this brings me to 
the heart of the natural gas issue the harm- 
ful effect this dampening of producers’ in- 
centive has had upon our Nation's gas sup- 
ply. This is the really dark part of the 
picture for you and other gas consumers. 

In 1954, the year of the Supreme Court de- 
cision, our gas reserves—our inventory—were 
equal to about 22 times our annual pro- 
duction or demand rate. This ratio of inven- 
tory to annual production has constantly 
declined and now stands at approximately 18. 
But don't be misled, Reserves equal to about 
18 times current annual production doesn't 
mean we have an 18-year supply. Due to 
decline in pressure and consequently of pro- 
duction of wells as they grow older, our pres- 
ent reserves could not continue to be pro- 
duced at the current rate for much more 
than 10 years at the most. As you will see 
from chart I [not printed in Recorp]. With 
demand and production going up and addi- 
tions to reserves maintained at the average 
of the last few years, we reach the danger 
point in about 2 years where we will be con- 
suming more gas than we're findings I 


It is of interest to note that Secretary of 
the Interior Udall recognizes the decline in 
new discoveries and has ordered a “high level 
group” within the Interior Department to 
undertake a survey of the prospects for con- 
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should point out that any predictions about 
the requirements for gas in the future may 
be way on the low side. A big reason for this 
is that in order to help prevent smog shroud- 
ing our great cities it may be necessary for 
many industries in the cities to turn to 
clean-burning natural gas as a fuel. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare recently issued a statement urging that 
this step be taken. 

What are the prospects of increasing our 
gas reserves so as to reverse the bleak trend 
of exhausting our gas supply inventory? 
The prospects are poor due to the alarming 
decline in exploratory drilling. Chart II 
{not printed in Recorp] will show you that 
since 1955, when the effects of the Supreme 
Court decision on producers’ incentives set 
in, through 1964, geophysical search for new 
structures on which to drill exploratory 
holes, measured in terms of crew-months 
worked, has decreased almost 50 percent 
and total exploratory wells drilled have de- 
clined 28 percent. As a result of this down- 
ward plunge in exploratory activity, the in- 
dustry discovered only two-thirds as many 
new gas reservoirs in 1964 as in 1955. Ten- 
tative figures for 1965 show that new gas 
reservoirs discovered in 1965 declined 10 per- 
cent from 1964 and were only 60 percent of 
what they were in 1955. Obviously, with 
demand increasing, if the decline in finding 
new gas supplies continues it will be like 
riding a toboggan down a hill that’s getting 
steeper and slicker. 

Now when demand exceeds production ca- 
pacity for manufactured produces, a manu- 
facturer can in a comparatively short time 
satisfy the greater demand by building new 
capacity. For natural gas supplies, however, 
this can't be done in a short time. The time- 
lag between initial exploration activities and 
ability to start large-scale production of 
natural gas is some 5 to 10 years, as a 
minimum, For example, in a new deep gas 
field in Texas, we began exploratory work in 
1946, didn’t discover the field until 1963, and 


are only now completing arrangements to- 


produce and market the gas. Action must be 
taken right now to prevent the approaching 
shortage of natural gas. 

There is no economic substitute for na- 
tural gas, as an immense amount of study 
and work by experts has shown. As the sup- 
ply of natural gas decreases, the consumer's 
price will increase. When the day arrives 
that pipelines and the city gas systems do 
not have sufficient gas to deliver full capa- 
city, it is inevitable that the cost per unit of 
delivering gas will go up. Under cost-of- 
service price regulation of pipelines and dis- 


tinued adequate supplies of domestic pe- 
troleum energy. 

Secretary Udall prefaced his remarks before 
the National Petroleum Council with an esti- 
mate of oil and gas needs in 1980. He said 
the United States will use 17,500,000 barrels 
per day of oil (6.3875 billion barrels per year) 
and 65 billion cubic feet per day of gas 
(23.725 trillion cubic feet per year) in 1980. 

Then as to gas, Secretary, Udall added: 
under the same basic assumption and 
choosing to maintain a reserve-to-production 
ratio of 18:1, we shall need to add 450 trillion 
cubic feet to our proved reserves. This is an 
average of 30 trillion cubic feet a year. At 
no time in its history has the petroleum in- 
dustry ever added as much as 25 trillion cubic 
feet to its reserves of gas in any one year.” 
He continued: “My point is simply that there 
is enough evidence at hand now to suggest 
strongly the need for us to consider, more 
carefully than we have so far done, the ques- 
tion of how our enormous future demands for 
petroleum energy will be supplied, and what 
corrective actions, if any, are indicated.” 
(From speech by Secretary Udall to the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council in Washington, 
Mar. 1, 1966.) 
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tributors, higher costs mean higher prices. 
These higher prices will be paid by the con- 
sumer. The consumer will be caught in the 
predicament of paying more money and 
getting less gas. He will indeed find himself 
“the biggest goose of the hunt.” 

What is the incentive that will stimulate 
the gas producer to find the necessary new 
gas reserves? That incentive is simply a fair 
price plus the confidence that he will con- 
tinue to recelve this price as called for by 
his contract. A fair price is one that is high 
enough, but no higher than required, to in- 
duce him to go forward with adequate ex- 
ploration. 

In all competitive businesses, including 
sale of gas in the field, the law of supply and 
demand working in a climate of free compe- 
tition will insure this fair price. The most 
the Commission allows a producer for top 
quality gas in the Permian Basin after de- 
duction for production tax is 15% cents per 
thousand cubic feet. In my opinion, the 
going price for gas would have to be at least 
20 cents a thousand cubic feet in that area 
to provide sufficient incentive. Considering 
that the average Chicago residential gas con- 
sumer burns about 15,000 cubic feet per 
month, the difference between an adequate 
supply of gas and a shortage for such con- 
sumers would be less than the price of three 
packages of cigarettes per month, 

It should be no surprise that within a week 
after the Permian Basin decision Phillips 
withdrew a geophysical exploration crew 
from the Delaware Basin, which is part of 
the area included in the Permian Basin 
decision. 

I hope this discussion has brought to your 
attention three facts. 

First, that Federal Power Commission reg- 
ulation of gas producers’ prices has caused 
such a decline in exploration efforts that gas 
consumers are facing an impending shortage 
in gas supplies; 

Second, that natural gas producers are in 
a highly competitive business and that com- 
petition would serve consumers best; and 

Third, that what is needed to increase gas 
exploration effort is simply an adequate in- 
centive, which is a fair market price, assured 
by a firm contract. 

I want to stress that the time for action to 
provide this incentive is now. I urge you and 
all gas consumers to study this problem, and 
encourage your Congressmen to become fa- 
miliar with all sides of the issue and search 
out the best solution. 

I hope you agree that competitin among 
gas producers would serve consumers best. 
In my opinion it would. But because Fed- 
eral regulation of producers has become so 
deeply rooted in 12 years, it is doubtful it 
can be removed entirely. It is possible 
though that the Federal Power Commission 
can establish principles for honoring con- 
tracts and setting prices which will furnish 
some incentive. To discharge its responsi- 
bilities it should do this. 

There is hope that a partially changed 
Commission under its new chairman, Mr. 
Lee White, will face up to the realities in 
future regulatory actions. My hope is en- 
hanced by statements of Commissioner Carl 
E. Bagge, TENO VOUT ONE TIT O OE 
who was appointed to the Commission last 

and did not paticipate in the Permian 
decision, and Commissioner Lawrence J. 
O'Connor, Jr., who, although he concurred in 
the overall Permian decision, dissented 
strongly on several key issues. In a state- 
ment recently filed with Congress, Mr. Bagge 
said: “I begin, as I must, with a deep and 
abiding faith in the efficacy of our market 
economy and in the value of competition as 
an operative force within that economy. * * * 
To anyone committed, as I am, to this basic 
proposition, a convincing case must be made 
for the necessity of a public policy which 
substitutes price regulation for competition 
in the establishment of the pricing of any 
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commodity or service.” In his statement Mr. 
Bagge does not refer to produced rate regula- 
tion. But judging from his statement, if he 
is convinced that competition among pro- 
ducers does exist, he would recognize the 
forces of competition in regulation of pro- 
ducers’ natural gas prices. 

Commissioner O’Connor recognized in his 
Permian Basin decision opinion that such 
competitive forces do exist. He said: “It is 
clear that there is such a measure of effective 
competition that in future proceedings pro- 
ducers can be accorded a relative degree of 
independence to the end that contract prices 
determine the ceiling price we set for natural 
gas.“ A little further on he added: Re- 
spondents have made every possible showing 
of competition and further, they have shown 
that this competition is sufficient, under a 
majority of the contracts, to provide a mean- 
ingful methodology for determination of 
Just and reasonable rates.” 

It is encouraging to read statements from 
our Federal Power Commissioners such as 
those I just quoted. I would be less than 
frank, however, if I did not say that in my 
opinion the only real solution to the con- 
sumers’ gas supply problem is Federal re- 
medial legislation. In view of the history of 
the capricious and arbitrary Federal regula- 
tion of gas producers’ prices since 1954, I do 
not believe producers will spend money to 
find the n new gas supplies unless 
there is legislation which assures them there 
will not be continual, arbitrary changes in 
regulatory policies and procedures. I won't 
attempt here to recommend what specific 
form such legislation should take. But as 
I see it such legislation could solve the prob- 
lem by doing these things: First, permitting 
producers an adequate price by providing 
for competitive negotiations of that price in 
a free market. Second, making certain the 
arrangements agreed upon in the negotia- 
tions are fair and reasonable for consumers 
by providing for Federal Power Commission 
initial review of contracts. Third, assuring 
producers that the price agreed upon and 
approved will not be altered by regulation. 

Such provisions enacted into law could 
furnish producers the incentive to find the 
new supplies our Nation and its gas con- 
sumers must have to meet future needs. 
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Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week, ceremonies were held 
around the world commemorating the 
18th anniversary of the independence of 
the State of Israel. This brave little 
country has served as an inspiration to 
freedom-loving people everywhere. The 
forward-looking spirit of its people has 
earned for Israel the highest current 
growth rate of any country. 

I recently had the pleasure of visiting 
there, and could see on the faces of citi- 
zens, both young and old, whatever light 
must have shown on those of our own 
pioneers more than a hundred years ago. 
They are a truly proud and happy people, 
and the profound contribution they are 
making daily to the world’s reservoir of 
scientific, technical, and literary experi- 
ence reflects their dedication to the tra- 
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dition of learning—that tradition which 
has characterized the Jewish people for 
centuries. 

Seeing this young country bursting 
with life, it is almost difficult to recall the 
stormy history which culminated in its 
independence 18 years ago; but this 
memory is the driving force to overcome 
the past and to build a firm foundation 
for the future. 

While in Jerusalem, I visited the Israel 
Museum, Though intending to stay only 
a half hour, I became captivated by the 
exhibits, the Dead Sea Scrolls, and items 
dating back to 6000 B.C., and inadvert- 
ently spent the entire afternoon sam- 
pling the culture of past generations, 
and becoming more aware of the distinct 
and individual culture now taking shape 
in Israel, today. 

I insert for the attention and infor- 
mation of my colleagues some general 
data on this wonderful little country: 

GENERAL BACKGROUND ON ISRAEL 
HISTORY 


Out of the lower and middle reaches of 
Chaldea, probably from the region around 
Ur, scattered tribes of Semites moved north- 
ward toward Haran and some ultimately to- 
ward the littoral between modern-day Egypt 
and Lebanon. Among those who settled in 
this latter area was the family of Abraham 
and later those of his son and grandson, 
Isaac and Jacob. The family of Jacob, dur- 
ing a time of famine about 1700 B.C., moved 
on into Egypt. It was the descendants of 
this latter group, who, united under Moses 
and later Aaron, left Egypt and returned 
about 1250 B.C., after 40 years’ wandering in 
the wilderness, to Canaan, the land of their 
ancestors. Under Joshua the Jews began 
consolidating their hold on this land, a proc- 
ess continued under a series of Judges and 
Which culminated in a strong and well-orga- 
nized state, of which, about 1000 B.C., Saul 
became the first king. The golden period of 
Jewish history flourished under his immedi- 
ate successors, David and Solomon—the king- 
dom was enriched and extended, alliances 
Were established, Jerusalem was beautified, 
and the first temple was bullt as a perma- 
nent home for the Ark of the Covenant, 

About 930 B.C., however, not long after 
Solomon’s death, the kingdom split into two 
Parts—Israel in the north and Judah in the 
South. Israel shortly came under strong 
Phoenician influence and the worship of 
Baal was introduced at the instigation of 
Jezebel, the wife of Ahab (874-853 B.C.). To 
combat this digression from the accepted re- 
ligion, Elijah preached revolt, a policy con- 
tinued by Elisha, and carried into execut by 
Jehu (843). In 721 B.C. the Assyrians, un- 
der Sargon, overwhelmed Israel; some thou- 
sands of its people were deported, and by 715 
B.C. the northern kingdom and most of its 
tribes had disappeared. As for Judah, the 
Babylonians succeeded the Assyrians as the 
dominant power to the east, and in the sixth 
century B.C. began the conquest of the south- 
ern kingdom. Jerusalem fell to Nebuchad- 
nezzar in 597 B.C. and in 586 B.C., after an 
attempted rebellion, he razed the city and 
tent the majority of Judeans into captivity 
ut Babylon. During this episode, when no 
longer a political force, the Jews turned to 
reflection upon the significance of thelr se- 
lestion as Jehovah's chosen people. The re- 
sultant deepening of spiritual consciousness 
brought about a refinement and formaliza- 
tion of the Jewish religion. 

Released from bondage by Cyprus the 
Great, some 50,000 Jews returned to Jeru- 
Salem in 537 B.C. and by 515 B.C. they com- 
Pleted the building of the second temple. 
Nehemiah rebuilt the city walls and intro- 
Guced legal and social reforms. These, with 
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the religious reforms of Ezra, resulted in what 
is sometimes called “normative Judaism! 
the codification of behavior, organization, 
and belief that henceforth was to govern 
traditional Jewish life. 

Although Alexander the Great conquered 
Palestine (332 B.C.), the Jews did not become 
hellenized as did other people in the area. 
This was partly the result of Alexander's 
early death and in part the result of the 
tides of war between Syria and Egypt sweep- 
ing over the land. An interlude in this 
struggle was the revolt of the Maccabees 
against Syria, beginning in 168 B.C., and the 
establishment of the Maccabean or Hasmon- 
ean dynastry which ruled, temporarily or 
spiritually, over Judea from 161 to 37 B.C., 
the so-called second commonwealth. 

Rome established its mastery in 64 B.C. 
Initially it governed through native prince- 
lings and rivalry among them was acute 
under Herod, proclaimed King of Judea in 
37 B.C. by the Roman Senate, brought mo- 
men order. After Herod's death (4 B. C.) 
violent disturbances again broke out and the 
native rulers were made subservient to Ro- 
man procurators, one of whom was Pontius 
Pilate (A.D. 26-36). 

It was during this period that the prophetic 
aspects of Judaism set the scene for the 
emergence of the teachings of Jesus and their 
spread throughout the eastern Mediterranean 
by the Disciples and Paul. Although Roman 
rule continued until A.D. 395 its presence 
provoked frequent rebellions and religious 
disturbances. In crushing one of these, 
Titus invested Jerusalem in A.D. 70 and de- 
stroyed the second temple. 

During Roman rule it is estimated that 
some 4.5 million Jews lived outside of Pales- 
tine, many of them forcibly displaced. These 
were found in Asia Minor, northern Africa 
and in Rome itself. This dispersion was ac- 
celerated under Christianity, and after the 
fourth century the center of Judaism moved 
from Palestine to other lands. As a conse- 
quence, the history of Palestine for the next 
1,000 years had little to do with the history 
of the Jews. It might be noted that Byzan- 
tium followed Rome as suzcrain of the area, 
only to succumb to the Muslim Arabs in A.D. 
636. Other foreign incursſons were the Cru- 
sades (11th to 13th centuries), the Mame- 
lukes from Egypt, and finally the Ottoman 
Turks who controlled the country from 1517 
through World War I. 

In the first half of the 20th century only 
2 or 3 percent of the Jewish population ved 
in Palestine, but forces were mounting to 
change that circumstance. In 1838 Sir Moses 
Montefiore proposed a plan for Jewish coloni- 
zation in the Holy Land. The First Jewish 
Congress, organized. by Theodore Herzl, met 
at Basle in 1897 and adopted a resolution 
calling for the establishment of a politically 
and legally assured home” for the Jewish peo- 
ple in Palestine. Zionism emerged at this 
time as a movement to accomplish the latter 
goal. Founded by Western and Central Euro- 
pean Jews, it received its widest and most 
fervid acceptance among the persecuted Jews 
of Eastern Europe, and it was immigrants 
from this area to Palestine who laid the 
practical groundwork which led finally to the 
establishment of the modern State of Israel. 
Encouragement was also given to their efforts 
by the Balfour Declaration in 1917 and by the 
inclusion of the essence of its terms in the 
League of Nations mandate granted to Great 
Britain in 1922. The increasing flow of Jew- 
ish immigration Into Palestine led to Arab- 
Jewish difficulties and to restrictive British 
immigration procedures. 

In 1947 the United Nations, upon being in- 
formed by Great Britain that it wished to 
relinquish its position as mandatory power 
in Palestine, established a Special Committee 
To Submit Proposals for the Solution of the 
Palestine Problem. This Committee's recom- 
mendations—the division of the country into 
two States, one Jewish and one Arabic, to be 
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joined in an economic union, with Jerusalem 
to be a separate entity under international 
administration—was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Welcomed by the Jews, the 
plan was opposed by the Arabs, and in the 
months before it was put into effect Palestine 
wasinturmoil. In the meantime, the British 
began a process of gradual withdrawal and 
the State of Israel was proclaimed on May 
14, 1948. 

Open warfare broke out immediately be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. This was 
halted in 1949 by the conclusion of a series 
of armistice agreements which established 
armistice demarcation lines more or less 
conterminous with the existing battlelines. 
No treaties of peace followed these. agree- 
ments, however, and the period between 1949 
and 1956 was one of uneasiness and increas- 
ing tension in the area, ending in the Sinai 
campaign of the latter year. The inconclu- 
sive outcome of this adventure politically re- 
sulted in the persistence of the previous un- 
certainty and perlods of stress and strain 
have continued to mark Jewish-Arab affairs. 

GEOGRAPHY 


The State of Israel has a total area of about 
8,000 square miles, which makes it slightly 
larger than New Jersey. Lying in Asia at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, which 
forms its western boundary, Israel is bounded 
on the north by Lebanon, on the north- 
east by Syria, on the east by Jordan, on the 
south by the Gulf of Aqaba, an arm of the 
Red Sea, and on the southwest by the Sinai 
Peninsula of Egypt and the Gaza strip. An 
irregular narrow strip, the country is ap- 
proximately 265 miles long; from its greatest 
width (70 miles) south of Beersheba, the 
country tapers to 6 miles at the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Just north of Tel Aviv, its width 
diminishes to 12 miles. 

A variegated topography divides the coun- 
try into five substantially dissimilar geo- 
graphic regions—the hilly and mountainous 
area of Galilee, the valley region between 
Galilee and the central area, the western 
coastal plain, the hill area in the middle and 
east, the Negev Desert in the south. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the land area falls 
within this latter region, 

Israel's two major seaports, Haifa and Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa, both on the Mediterranean, are 
linked by rail and road to Jerusalem. The 
development of Eilat on the Gulf of Aqaba is 
progressing rapidly but, except for oll tank- 
ers, it is still a small-vessel port. Construc- 
tion of a fourth major port at Ashdod, be- 
tween Tel Aviv and Ashkelon on the Mediter- 
ranean, is now in process. 

Sodom on the Dead Sea, at 1,292 feet below 
sea level, is the lowest spot on the earth's 
surface, 

CLIMATE 

The climate is typically Mediterranean 
with sunny and warm summers and mild 
winters, but varies with the topography. 
The coastal area is humid in summer, while 
the air in the higher regions is dry and re- 
freshing. Rainfall varies considerably and is 
almost entirely concentrated in the months 
November-March. Yearly averages vary from 
37.5 inches in upper Galilee to about 1.2 
inches in Eilat. A large amount of dew com- 
pensates to some extent for the low rainfall. 

POPULATION 


Israel had a population of 2,500,000 at the 
beginning of 1965: 2,226,300 Jews, and about 
189,000 Moslems, 56,300 Christians, 26,900 
Druzes, and 1,500 others, Most of the Mos- 
lems and Christians are Arabs, concentrated 
primarily in the Galilee area. 

In early 1948, prior to the formation of the 
state, the total population was estimated at 
1,400,000, of whom 800,000 were Arabs and 
600,000 Jews. The hostilities accompanying 
the establishment of the state caused the 
emigration of an undetermined number of 
Arabs to neighboring states. These Arabs 
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formed the nucleus of the group known to- 
day as the Palestine refugees. 

Unrestricted immigration after May 1948 
provided the bulk of the present Jewish pop- 
ulation. Only 38.5 percent are native born 
(Sabras); the rest come from a great many 
different countries—33.5 percent from Eu- 
rope, America, and Oceania; 14.7 percent from 
Asia; and 13.3 percent from Africa. Israel 
has found the amalgamation of persons of 
such diverse backgrounds and cultures one 
of its most challenging and difficult prob- 
lems. 

The population is essentially a youthful 
one, over 70 percent being under 30 years of 
age. At the end of 1949 about 74 percent 
of the population lived in cities and towns; 
at the present time this sector accounts for 
around 85 percent. 

LANGUAGE 


Hebrew and Arabic are the official lan- 
guages of Israel, with the former being used 
in most documents and publications. Sub- 
stantial quantities of books and technical 
literature are imported, however, mostly from 
the United States, Great Britain, and France. 
While Hebrew is the language of instruction 
in schools and of KOL Israel, the Israel radio, 
English and German are widely spoken by 
that part of the population that originally 
came from Europe. The new immigrants 
who have come from Asian and African coun- 
tries speak French and Arabic. 


EDUCATION 


Free compulsory education is provided in 
kind and primary schools for chil- 
dren aged 5 to 13 inclusive, while free school- 
ing in working youth schools is provided for 
all children from 14 to 17 years who have 
not completed their primary education. 
There are a large number of vocational 
schools in which both primary and secondary 
education are provided. Higher institutes 
of learning include the Hebrew University, 
Tel Aviv University, and the Technion or Is- 
rael Institute of Technology. Although the 
Weizmann Institute of Science at Rehovoth 
engages basically in applied research in the 
exact sciences, it does have some provision 
for graduate instruction in the natural sci- 
ences, A large number of traditional Jewish 
religious schools (Yeshivot) are devoted en- 
tirely to Talmudic or biblical studies; 20-30 
percent of the school hours in state-run 
schools is devoted to Bible study. The liter- 
acy rate is about 90 percent. 


“Mr. United” Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, as many 
of our colleagues know, Mr. W. A. Patter- 
son is retiring this week as the chairman 
of the board and chief executive of United 
Air Lines. 

This giant among the champions of 
the free enterprise system has guided his 
company from its infancy until now when 
it has become the largest domestic air- 
line and one of the truly great trans- 
portation companies in the world. 

Mr. Patterson, affectionately known as 
“Pat” to his close associates, through his 
dynamic leadership, has won the respect 
of all persons interested in the continued 
sound growth and progress in our air 
transportation system. 
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Over 38,000 United Air Lines em- 
ployees will sorely miss the guidance, 
wisdom, and foresight of Pat“ as well as 
his qualities of humanity and com- 
passion. 


Interreligious Peace Meeting Misguided 
in Its Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last 
month a group of 400 clergymen and lay- 
men from nearly every religious group in 
the United States assembled for a con- 
ference on peace. 

Unfortunately, while these 400 spoke 
and could speak only for themselves, the 
impression has been gained by some that 
the recommendations adopted by the 
group represent the views of the various 
denominations. 

An excellent report on the conference 
appeared in the March 24, 1966, edition 
of the American Examiner which I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues: 
INTERRELIGIOUS PEACE MEET IN WASHINGTON 

Was Swavro py GOOD sur Miscumep IN- 

TENTIONS, SAYS AMERICAN EXAMINER 

COLUMNIST 


(By James H. Sheldon) 


On the morning of St. Patrick's Day, the 
Most Reverend John J. Wright, Roman 
Catholic bishop of Pittsburgh, turned up 
wearing a bright green yarmulka, Methodist 
Bishop John Wesley Lord addressed Rabbi 
Maurice Eisendrath as “Bishop,” and Eisen- 
drath rechristened Lord with the title of 
“Rabbi.” 

All this happened at the first Inter- 
religious Conference on Peace, in Washing- 
ton, and although the St. Patricks Day break- 
fast was not on the formal agenda, the con- 
ference itself was a highly significant 
occasion, in that outstanding leaders of all 
of the major religious faiths got together, 
with all barriers down, for a discussion of the 
world’s problems, from the common view- 
point of believers in God. 

This kind of unity can go far toward re- 
making our troubled world. 

One might have wished, however, that the 
policy recommendations of the conference 
had been as soundly based as was its re- 
ligious ecumenicism. 


PACIFISTS PREDOMINATE 


The 400 delegates came from nearly every 
religious background, but most of them rep- 
resented only themselves. The genesis of 
the meeting was in the hands of a pacifist- 
inclined committee, and there it remained. 
Throughout the sessions, generous emotion 
was more in evidence than factual discus- 
sion—and this kind of approach to the com- 
plicated problems of world order can some- 
times do much more harm than good. 

The key workshop (one of three into which 
the conference was divided) dealt with 
“Forms of Intervention: Moral Responsibili- 
ties and Limits.” The pacifist majority 
which dominated the conference from begin- 
ning to end objected to American military 
aid in resisting the invasion of South Viet- 
nam, and even opposed economic aid which 
would “intervene” very strongly in the affairs 
of any country. 

After a subcommittee of reasonably expert 
persons had drafted a carefully considered 
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set of recommendations on Vietnam, its re- 
port was completely upset by a vote on the 
conference floor, which called upon the 
President to institute an “immediate halt to 
the bombing in Vietnam,” both as to air 
support for soldiers fighting the Vietcong, 
and as to drops on military depots north of 
the border. This was passed without any 
discussion whatsoever, by the dominant fac- 
tion. The effect was, of course, to say that 
America should at once—and unilaterally— 
withdraw from the military phase of the 
Vietnam war, because without air cover our 
troops would be sent to virtual suicide at the 
hands of North Vietnamese bombs. What 
would then happen to many thousands of 
anti-Vietcong men, women, and children, no 
one bothered to think about. 
SOME GOOD PEOPLE FAIL TO SEE TRUTH 


It seems to me that many good religious 
people fail to realize that South Vietnam is 
being attacked by an outside enemy, just as 
clearly as in any case of aggression in history. 
In Saigon, I was most impressed by one 
simple fact: one out of every 14 people in 
South Vietnam is a refugee from the north. 
When nearly a million men and women be- 
come refugees, leaving home and property 
behind and risking life itself, it is fairly 
clear that their motives in seeking freedom 
are not open to much question. 

When, on top of this, I saw the obvious 
evidence that the murders of hundreds of 
village heads had been carried out on orders 
from Hanoi, and when I observed the tactics 
used by the Vietcong to coerce the completely 
nonpolitical rice farmers into alinement, it 
was all too obvious that the freedom of men 
and women was at stake. 

To say that America should not ald in such 
a situation is to foreclose us from acting 
directly against the evil apartheid of South 
Africa, and to repudiate all the arguments on 
which we belatedly supported freedom when 
Hitler became its arch-enemy. But when I 
made these points as a delegate at the Wash- 
ington conference, there were a few to listen, 
and some who had once clamored against 
Hitlerism forgot that liberty is indivisible, 
whether in Europe or in Asia, and that once 
liberty is finally invaded the world is com- 
mitted to a war in which all of us are 
irrevocably involved. 


MERE TALK WON'T BRING PEACE 


I therefore, along with some others, had 
regretfully to state my public refusal to sup- 
port the conclusions of the Interreligious 
Conference on Peace in spite of the high alms 
which its sponsors had announced. 

In a greeting from the White House, Pres- 
ident Johnson told the conference: “We will 
gain Httle by merely talking of the ‘search 
for peace.“ For peace must be built, must 
be the work of many men.” This requires, 
the President said. more wisdom in their 
hearts.” 

In sharp contrast, the chairman of one 
session (it happened to be Rabbi Eisen- 
drath, but it just as well have been Bishop 
Lord) read with much applauded approval, 
a letter from a young student, calling for 
“Just a simple, uncomplicated peace.” 

Unfortunately, in today’s complex world, 
securing peace is not uncomplicated, It re- 
quires much wisdom and knowledge, besides 
goodwill (although one without the other 18 
also useless) . 

I have talked mainly about Vietnam—but 
the same kind of issue appeared in many 
other parts of the conference's work. There 
was a tendency to say, “let the United Na- 
tions attend to the problem,” and then to 
add, “and of course, we must greatly strength- 
en the U.N. so that it can attend to the 
problem.” No one really faced the question: 
What shall we do to keep peace in the 
meantime? 

SELF-STYLED SEEKERS OF PEACE 


And there was a tendency, on the part of 
the self-styled keepers of the keys to peace, 
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to refuse to listen to divergent views. In- 
deec, when Vico President HUEBERT HUMPHREY 
appeared as a speaker, otherwise kind and 
generous men displayed an unbelievable cyni- 
cism, in insisting that Mr. HuMPHREY must be 
merely mouthing views that someone had 
“forced” him to express. This was unfair, 
ungenerous, and contrary to the truth. When 
people set themselves up to be idealists, they 
should not close their minds to the possi- 
bility of difference of opinion, and to the pos- 
sibility that the other fellow might be right. 

In short, this particular conference oper- 
ated in a strange atmosphere of ideological 
totalitarianism, quite contrary to the pro- 
fessed purposes of its sponsors (and quite 
certainly unrealized by them). 

I am afraid that when the President reads 
their recommendations, he will note that the 
“wisdom” which he enjoined as a necessary 
component in peacemaking has been sadly 
lacking. 

In future meetings of this kind, the be- 
ginning of wisdom should be in the choice of 
delegates. A mass meeting of 400, even in- 
cluding many wise men, cannot produce a 
valid expression of the opinion of our many 
religious groups. 


Restudy the Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Spéaker, the 
Chicago Daily News, in an editorial on 
Saturday, April 23, provided a true pub- 
lic service in raising some pertinent and 
Proper questions regarding the present 
draft laws. 

It is my belief that before we in the 
Congress renew the draft, we should have 
a thorough, frank analysis. I do not say 
this in the spirit of criticism, feeling that 
& very thoughtful review of our entire 
military manpower processing is in order. 
Therefore, I place the Daily News arti- 
cle in the Recorp as part of my remarks: 

TIME To Restupy DRAFT 


Responsible criticism of the Selective Serv- 
ice System is growing. Among the latest to 
Speak up are GERALD Forp, House minority 
leader, and Charles Percy, candidate for 
Senator in Illinois. Both are Republicans, 
but criticism has been coming from Demo- 
Crats as well, including L. MENDEL Rivers, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
Mittee, and Senator EDWARD KENNEDY of 

usetts. 

Often the critics do not agree with each 
Other, but the basic question they are ask- 
ing is the same: Is the draft operating efi- 
ciently and fairly? 

The efficiency of the system is open to 
Serious question when, as it was reported 
last month, almost 400,000 of the 545,000 men 
thought to be immediately available either 
had not been examined or could not be 
considered for induction because of stalled 
Paperwork. 

The Army, which runs the induction and 
examination centers, and Selective Service, 
Which supervises the classifying and selec- 
tion, have been blaming each other for slow- 
downs for years—but no basic changes have 
been made. 

The public has a right to ask if the draft 
is fair when football heroes are deferred for 
reasons of health and playboy movie actors 
for reasons of family finance. Married men 
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in Massachusetts are being drafted while 
married men in another State are not. Crit- 
icism of student deferment rests on the 
grounds that by and large the better-off kids 
go to college and the poor ones go to Vietnam. 

Selective Service says it may take some stu- 
dents, but has advised draft boards to con- 
tinue to defer those who score well through 
a combination of grades and a special test. 
A group of 142 Midwest professors point out 
that this new policy could touch off a panic 
competition for grades. 

A full-scale restudy of the draft is needed. 
It is especially needed before the present 
Selective Service authorization expires next 
year. (In 1963 the Senate approved a 4- 
year extension after only 10 minutes of 
debate.) 

The Defense Department has conducted a 
study of the draft, but so far refuses to make 
its conclusions known. It is appropriate in 
any case that Congress take a fresh look 
for itself, as Percy suggests. 

Even with the Vietnam war in progress, 
now would not be too early to delve into al- 
ternatives to the entire system. Two chal- 
lenging ideas that deserve study have been 
suggested by Prof. Milton G. Friedman, of the 
University of Chicago, former adviser to 
Barry Goldwater, and William Josephson, 
Peace Corps counsel. 

Friedman would do away with the draft 
altogether except in times of major conflict, 
and substitute an all-volunteer Army 
through greatly increased incentives. He 
makes a strong argument that this would be 
more economical than a constant 2-year 
turnover in personnel. 

Josephson suggests a concept of national 
service not limited to carrying a gun. All 
young men within a given age bracket—and 
young women also, for that matter—could 
be given the opportunity to choose work in 
hospitals, the Peace Corps, conservation, 
urban development, and other areas of need. 
This is the kind of dynamic thought that is 
needed to produce a service concept suited 
to today’s needs. 


Congratulations to Israel on Its 
Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we commemorate a significant and 
stirring event of the postwar era—the 
day upon which the Jewish people pro- 
claimed the independent sovereign re- 
public of Israel. Yet May 14, 1948, is 
much more than an independence day 
for a nation. It is a tribute and a 
monument to the patience, courage, and 
perseverance of a valiant people, who had 
borne persecution, separation from their 
homeland, and bitterness for almost 
2,000 years, 

The United States was the first coun- 
try to recognize the new State of Israel. 
Americans generally have a strong 
affinity with the nation of Israel. We 
have a tradition of sympathy for peo- 
ples striving to attain sovereign nation- 
hood. We have a deep interest in the 
commitment of Israel to democracy. We 
feel great admiration for the pioneering 
spirit that has transformed Israel in 18 
short years from a relatively poor coun- 
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try into the progressive and economically 
strong nation that it is today. 

The record of economic development of 
Israel is an impressive and inspiring one. 
An example of American-Israel coopera- 
tion in the sphere of economic develop- 
ment is afforded by the water-harvest- 
ing research alliance recently concluded 
between the two countries. The aim of 
this alliance is to capture for man’s use 
some of the scanty rain that falls on des- 
ert regions and that is at present nearly 
all lost to evaporation. American and 
Israeli scientists are hard at work on 
effecting a cheap soil treatment for mak- 
ing water run off the earth and concen- 
trate in reservoirs. If successful, this 
project will pay outstanding dividends 
not only to Israel but to arid lands 
throughout the world. 

Thus we see today that Israel-Amer- 
ican relations rest on a firm and friendly 
base. The bonds of sympathy and 
friendship which characterized the be- 
ginning of these relations have been 
transformed in the course of years into 
a tradition of economic cooperation and 
intensive cultural exchange. On this, 
the occasion of their independence day, 
we pay tribute to the citizens of the 
Israel nation and offer our warmest 
congratulations and and best wishes for 
continued progress and good fortune. 


Hughes Aircraft Co. and Its Employees 
Promote Active Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
encourage more active participation by 
its employees in the process of govern- 
ment, Hughes Aircraft Co. has instituted 
an in-plant active citizenship campaign. 

The Hughes active citizenship cam- 
paign is designed to stimulate employee 
interest in political candidates and is- 
sues, to promote and facilitate employee 
contributions to candidates or parties, 
and to encourage all employees to regis- 
ter and vote in local, State, and national 
elections. 

As a result of the active citizenship 
campaign, 97 percent of all Hughes em- 
ployees eligible to vote did register to 
vote, as opposed to a national average 
of 78 percent, and 98 percent of those 
registered did vote on election day, 1964, 
as opposed to a national average of 78 
percent. 

In the 1964 election campaign, Hughes 
employees contributed more than 
$86,000 to political parties and candi- 
dates, and thousands attended in-plant 
political rallies to acquaint themselves 
with issues and candidates. 

The Hughes active citizenship cam- 
paign jealously guards each employee's 
right to freely choose sides and engage 
in political activity on behalf of a candi- 
date or party. 
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The Hughes active citizenship cam- 
paign has received the support of the 
chairmen of both the Democratic and 
Republican National Committees. 

A new Hughes active citizenship cam- 
paign is underway which will continue 
through the June primary and culminate 
in the general election in November. 

I feel that all of us should recognize 
the important contribution which the 
Hughes active citizenship campaign has 
made to the cause of political freedom 
and representative government, and 
through this medium I ask all the Mem- 
bers of Congress to join me in commend- 
ing Hughes Aircraft Co. 

The firms which do not have such a 
program should be encouraged to initiate 
them in order to stimulate their em- 
Ployees to take a more active part 
through campaign work and financial 
contributions in the electoral process. 


A Special Forest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a very interesting portrayal of 
the danger with which our great Nation 
is confronted. 

The author of this article is Mr. 
Weldon Walker, news director of radio 
station WAVA in Arlington, Va. 

Mr. Walker did not ask me to insert 
this article, nor does he intend to use 
it as broadcast material. It was offered 
only as a personal observation as a citi- 
zen and not as a radio commentator. I 
insert in on my own initiative and not 
at his request: 

This is the story of a forest. It was a very 
special forest. It was one that enjoyed a 
special place among all the other forests. It 
was set aside under special protection, for it 
was to provide seed for all the other forests 
in the country. It was not to be used for 
the production of lumber, hunting, camping, 
or the other normal purposes usually asso- 
clated with a forest. There were, of course, 
special rules for the trees in this forest. 
There had to be. Their existence had to be 
a model for trees in all the normal forests. 

The trees in all the other forests were able 
to do many different things in many different 
ways. They could change their way of 
growing, of spreading, depending on the 
amount of room they wanted. These other 
forests had trees which could move from one 
place to another so that they could develop 
in thelr many individual ways. Some trees 
in these other forests grew stronger than 
others. This made the ones who felt weaker, 
unhappy. They felt that it was the fault of 
the stronger trees that they did not have 
what they wanted. They grumbled that they 
wanted to be strong, but not by slowly grow- 
ing themselves. They just wanted to be 
strong—right now, Some of the smaller 
trees began to feel that if they went to the 
special forest, they, too, would be special and 
become strong. But somehow this did not 
work out. What these smaller trees did not 
know was that the special forest was not so 
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because of the trees, but because of ideas. 
The special forest was a place where ideas 
were born, developed, and then sent to all 
the other forests. To try to become a part 
of this special forest would bring its ulti- 
mate destruction. 

The smaller trees had not learned that the 
stronger trees they had envied were strong 
because they were able to take the ideas from 
the special forest and use them in a unique 
way which caused them to grow. But, by 
this time it was too late. The special forest 
then became one of normal, small trees, sub- 
ject to the problems that bother a normal 
forest. Production of lumber began—hunt- 
ing began and a drought began. Camping 
became a commonplace. Soon, because of 
the drought, what had once been a special 
forest became a tinderbox, ready for a spark 
that could destroy, not only the trees which 
had moved there, but the forest of ideas as 
well, There were little fires at first. These 
were put out. There followed larger fires 
more difficult to stop. It finally reached the 
point that one spark could destroy the whole 
special forest, the trees which came to grow 
strong, as well as the source of lifegiving 
seed for all of the other forests in the land. 
What happened? Did the spark fall? Did 
the smaller trees realize what they had 
caused? Perhaps some of them did—but it 
was too late, y 

There is one final note—the name of the 
special forest. It was Washington, D.C. 


Idaho Girl Wins Second Place in “Ability 
Counts” Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with great pleasure that I include 
in the Recorp the essay which won sec- 
ond place in the 1966 national ability 
counts” contest sponsored by the Pres- 
ident’s Committee and cooperating State 
Governors’ Committees on Employment 
of the Handicapped. The author is 17- 
year-old Ingrid Marie Peterson of Boise, 
Idaho. She will receive her award this 
week in Washington. The essay follows: 
WHat HANDICAPPED WORKERS ARE CoNTRIBUT- 

ING TO My COMMUNITY 
(By Ingrid Marie Peterson) 
A typical weekday in my community be- 


ns, 

The busy executive of the large corpora- 
tion jots in his notebook a point he partic- 
ularly wishes to discuss at the local school 
board meeting that evening and then at- 
tacks the mountain of work before him. 

In the studio downtown, the stocky an- 
nouncer takes a deep breath, smiles into the 
black eye of the television camera, and con- 
fidently begins his daily newscast. 

The employee in the office of the State 
penitentiary answers the phone with a cheer- 
ful “Good morning,” efficiently handles the 
caller's inquiry, and resumes his typing. 

In other locatiéns across the town the 
Lieutenant Governor is presiding at a dedi- 
cation ceremony: the owner and manager of 
the rapidly expanding chain of service sta- 
tions is directing the operation of his flour- 
ishing business; the graying middle-aged 
woman is guiding the sorting of donated ar- 
ticles; a young girl is working at household 
chores under the supervision of her em- 
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ployer; the talented artist is adding the final 
shadings to her oll painting that will be dis- 
played in the local art show; and the Lino- 
type operator is setting the type for the 
tickets ordered by a local amateur acting 


group. 

Yes, this is a typical working day in my 
community. But in some ways, these work- 
ers are atypical. The school board president 
and the Lieutenant Governor walk with 
braces on their legs; the television an- 
nouncer is a polio victim; a seeing-eye dog 
lies patiently at the feet of the employee 
in the penitentiary office; the service station 
manager exists in an iron lung; the sorting 
director and the artist are both victims of 
cerebral palsy; the houshold helper returns 
each evening to the State hospital for the 
mentally retarded; and the Linotype operator 
never hears his nolsy machine. 

These people represent a variety of social, 
intellectual, cultural, financial, and political 
interests. Each is an active, and, in most 
cases, a self-supporting individual who has 
accepted his limitations and risen above 
them. Each has shown his ability, enthus!- 
asm, determination, and willingness to work. 
As each evercame his handicap, he removed 
himself from the group of handicapped work- 
ers who need the protection of the altruistic 
organizations of our town. This in itself 
is a real achievement req Spartan 
self-reliance and repeated solid attempts. 
In his new hard-earned freedom from dis- 
ability, he is today a citizen contributing 
to the work-a-day world, leading in the 
business, political, and cultural Ufe of our 
town, sharing responsibility for the good 
life of the community. 

In some ways, the handicapped worker is 
superior to the able-bodied worker. The 
noise of a busy shop doesn’t distract the 
deaf, and the sensitive fingers of the blind 
handle delicate precision parts with extra 
care. The handicapped worker often has a 
special spirit that, once has overcome the 
physical and psychological problems, re- 
mains with him. This spirit serves as an 
incentive to others who feel that they have 
been afflicted with more than their share 
of disadvantages. In reality, each of us is 
handicapped in some way. Perhaps we are 
forced to wear glasses to improve our eye- 
sight, or a hearing ald to sharpen our hear- 
ing. Some of us have a harder time learn- 
ing or remembering. For all of us, the spirit 
shown by the handicapped worker of ac- 
cepting his disabilities and capitalizing on 
his assets is a valuable one. 

So please do not underestimate the per- 
formance, loyalty, spirit, and service of the 
so-called handicapped. Give them the honor 
and recognition they so richly deserve. By 
the way, Mr. Able-Bodied Worker, what is 
your contribution to your community? 


The War on Poverty Has Not Been Joined 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSXI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have from time to time questioned the 
effectiveness of the war on poverty both 
from the standpoint of the tremendous 
cost of this program, its obvious failures, 
and the frustrations that beset the gen- 
eral public. It is obvious that under its 
present operation, the war on poverty 
will impoverish the taxpayers long before 
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it is of true help to the poor people of the 
country. 

One of the most penetrating editorial 
commentaries I have seen on the subject 
was in the South Suburban News, an 
independent publication in Cook County, 
III., in which that publication’s distin- 
guished publisher and editor, Charles 
Armstrong, discussed the war on poverty: 
Tue Wan ON Poverty Has Nor BEEN JOINED 


(Notre —A declaration of war may come be- 
fore any shots are fired. It may come after. 
However, in international relations we learn 
that the war becomes joined“ when the two 
opposing sides exchange gunfire. Whether or 
not the declaration ever comes, once gunfire 
is exchanged, the war is on—or has been 
Jolned.“) 

The Cook County Board declared its war 
on poverty officially in January of last year. 

During the whole of 1965 not one shot was 
fired in this war. So, truly, we can rightfully 
dub it as another one of those perpetual cold 
wars that keep floating around in our midst. 

Many had hoped that our troops under the 
command of Gen. Frederick McClendon, with 
his secretary of war, J. Robert Cohler would 
have reported that a few skir- 
mishes had taken place in the hinterlands 
of South Suburbia. But, regrettably all of 
Us had to listen to the war bulletin the other 
day admitting that we have not commenced 
firing, and that although we have seen the 
enemy's eyeballs, our rifles are jammed with 
lack of leadership, our ammunition has not 
yet been purchased, we have no supply lines, 
that our infantry has not yet been called up, 
and consequently no training programs to 
indoctrinate the troops are on the drawing 
boards, 

Thus, it is easy to understand why no shots 
have been fired and the enemy is constantly 
being discovered making repeated attacks 
upon our flanks. It is also easy to under- 
stand why the citizens of South Suburbia lost 
no words in seeking to pin back the ears of 
our general at a meeting last week at the 
local OEO office. 

Who is to blame? One general and a di- 
vided war department? Or, should we all 
(citizens of South Suburbia) one by one, 
take our responsibility for the acts of omis- 
sion and commission in falling to actively 
Support a program which purports to do 
something about a deplorable situation. 

What are the issues involved in our ap- 
proach to the war on poverty? 

We cannot assess them in their totality, 
for each of us has his own individual ideas 
about this war. But some of the complex 
issues in the antipoverty war have a striking 
similarity to our (undeclared) war in Viet- 
nam: 


1, Most of the population have mixed emo- 
tions about the war on poverty. 

2. In many instances if waged effectively 
Would commit us to positions which we do 
not condone; ie., Vietnam—if we fought to 
win the war with all of our weaponry, it 
Would be over in 1 day. But, who wants an 
atomic war? 

War on poverty—many people would per- 
petuate the status of minorities: poor edu- 
cation, low wages, and the economic rewards 
from exploitation of these people. This 
would wipe out cheap maids, janitor boys 
(regardless of how old they are), rat-infested 
and dilapidated dwellings, dope peddling 
and prostitution—and who wants to see all 
the dives disappear? 

This would speed up decent houses for 
Minorities and speed integrated neighbor- 
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hoods and schools and Willis and others have 
been keeping this under control for years. 

3. The program is socialistically oriented 
and who wants a welfare state? 

4. There is no great clamor among the 
rank-and-file people for an escalation of the 
war. 

5. The people for whom the war is being 
waged are apathetic. 

6. The plans for waging the war are not 
coming from the people, but rather from the 
generals and heads of state who say the peo- 
ple deserve the war. 

7. And when the people voice what their 
role in the war should be, the ex- 
pertise away their dreams, hopes, aspira- 
tions as being too idealistic or unreal. 

8. That is they are so able to articulate 
their solutions to the war, why are they not 
able to raise themselves by their own boot- 
straps out of this despicable situation alone? 

9. That the war is being waged so as to 
dramatize the power of the administration 
and to forestall a recession. 

Where do we go from here? 

We are in a war where limited firepower is 
recommended and in another in which, be- 
cause of our fears of what our society would 
be like if the war on poverty is successful, 
psychologically, and emotionally, make us— 
and oftentimes unconsciously—limit both 
the money and resources to actively join the 
poverty war. 

This fact is evident on the side of the 
liberal and conservative whites as well as 
liberal and conservative Negroes. 

What we really need is a reappraisal of the 
great American Dream in prosecuting the 
war on poverty. 

If democracy is to do what is says it should 
do, as spelled out in the Constitution of the 
United States, then each one of us should 
be concerned about every American, poor or 
rich, cultured or uncultured, black or white, 
coarse or sophisticated. If we were concerned 
with democracy in this sense, then we should 
all be willing poor and rich alike, educated 
and uneducated alike, take up the task of 
improving the lot of the poor today in our 
own war on poverty. 

This will be done only when we, in all of 
South Suburbia cease and desist from the use 
of slave labor; labor that we use for $1 to 62 
per hour. It takes no general or war depart- 
ment to change this. 

This will be done when Mrs. Anne (that 
rich little lady who has many spare hours) 
is willing to bring her resources and learning 
to a summit meeting on slum hill 5 days a 
week. 

This will be done when Mayor Turngren 
takes the leadership in raising the standard 
of living for policemen prior to their having 
to picket about it. This will be done when 
the private sector of our society sincerely 
seeks to implement the war on poverty with 
non-Federal funds. This will be done when 
the Church of Christ actively seeks to have 
integration among its worshipers as well as 
among its staff and its neighborhood com- 
plexion. 

The war on poverty will be joined when 
banks and lending institutions begin giving 
simple interest bearing loans to all people 
for investment purposes and building pro- 
grams without regard to race, creed, or color. 

It would be refreshing to the sphere of 
government if Mr. McClendon could be re- 
tained as the executive director of the OEO 
program. It would be refreshing if all of the 
little groups stopped meeting separately and 
came together as a committee of the whole, 
sincerely dedicated to setting up the war on 
poverty as an integral part of our community 
being funded and waged by all of us. 


A2251 
State Effort To Restrict Political Activity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
before the New York State Legislature 
what can be called a “little Hatch Act.” 

This is a bad bill, just as the Hatch Act 
isa bad law. For many years I have ad- 
vocated the repeal of the Hatch Act as 
an unwarranted restriction of the rights 
of American citizens—who happen to be 
Government employees—to engage in 
political activity. i 

I still urge the repeal of the Hatch Act 
and have introduced in this Congress 
H.R. 564 to accomplish this purpose. 

Support for my position on this matter 
is contained in the following column from 
the April 1, 1966, edition of Public Em- 
ployee Press—a publication of District 
Council No. 37, American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees, 
AFL-CIO, New York. 

I commend that column to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

POLITICAL ACTION 

(By Sumner Rosen, District Council 37 

director of education) 

Before the Civil Service System was de- 
veloped, jobs in public service were handed 
out as the fruits of political victory. The 
"spoils system“ made a man’s job security 
depend on his political loyalty. When one 

outed another, there was a wholesale 
upheaval and change in the ranks of city, 
State and Federal workers. This was one of 
the major reasons for the adoption of the 
civil service system. It is supposed to take 
and keep jobs out of politics. To a large ex- 
tent it does this very well in New York. 
Some other cities and States are not as well 
off in this regard. 

But some people are never satisfied. Not 
content with what civil service has done to 
protect jobs from political manipulation, they 
want to bar civil servants from political ac- 
tivity altogether. The Federal Hatch Act is 
a monument to this spirit. It effectively pro- 
hibits Federal employees from participating 
in active political life. In many respects it 
robs them of their American birthright. 

From time to time there have been at- 
tempts to establish “little Hatch Acts” at the 
State level. Such a bill is now before the 
New York Legislature. It is sponsored by 
Republican Senator Whitney North Seymour 
of the 28th senatorial district in New York 
City. Senator Seymour is known as a “liberal 
Republican” and on many issues he deserves 
the title. 

But his bill is a bad bill. It says that its 
purpose is to “prevent erosion of the merit 
system.” Its real purpose is to prohibit any 
employee in the classified civil service from 
serving as “‘an officer, captain, canvasser, or 
other worker in any political party,” even if 
the employee wants to. 

Public employees should oppose such legis- 
lation. Most people are somewhat affected 
by laws passed in the legislature, or the Con- 
gress, or the city council. Public employees 
are completely dependent on these laws for 
our basic rights as trade unionists. How can 
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a union organize and represent its members 
if the laws under which it must operate are 
repressive or discriminatory, as some laws— 
such as Condon-Wadlin—are? 

How can union members secure the pro- 
tection of decent labor-management laws 
without having and using political influence? 
And how can we have that influence if we are 
prohibited from participating in political life 
on a basis of full equality with the pressure 
groups and forces which want to limit and 
suppress the rights of public employee 
unions? 

The answer is obyious—we cannot. That 
is why we must oppose senate bill SI 2758 
SP 2851, which is now before the civil service 
committee of the senate. 


Sacred Heart Dedicates Two Buildings 
May 1, Ending Second Phase of Expan- 


sion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


or NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1, 1966, Sacred Heart College, Bel- 
mont, N.C., will dedicate a new library 
and residence hall. 

Sacred Heart College is an outstand- 
ing school for young ladies. The new 
library and residence hall is part of a 
program designed to enable the junior 
college to attain 4-year senior college 
status within the near future. 

Hon. Fred M. Vinson, Jr., Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, 
will make the dedication address on May 
1. I believe my colleagues would like to 
learn more about this fine school, of 
which we are all very proud in North 
Carolina. 

I insert the article which appeared in 
the April 24, 1966, edition of the Gastonia 
Gazette, Gastonia, N.C., outlining the 
history of Sacred Heart College, in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 
Am or CATHOLIC: COLLEGE: 


Burons May 1, ENDING SECOND PHASE 
OF EXPANSION PROGRAM 


(By Dave Baity) 


BeLmonT.—Dedication ceremonies for a 
new library and residence hall will be held 
at Sacred Heart College Sunday, May 1 at 
3 p.m, The dedication will be followed by an 
open house. 

The dedication marks the end of the sec- 
ond phase of a program which is designed to 
enable the former junior college to attain 
4-year senior college status. 

Completed as the first phase of the expan- 
sion was Doyle Hall, a three-story dormitory 
to house 304 female students. Valued at 
$800,000, the three-story structure is of 
cream-colored brick and modernly styled 
with wall-to-wall carpeting and air-condi- 
tioning throughout. 

In the new dormitory, two girls share oach 
room, which has a bath, suite style. 

The bullding contains a central lounge, 
snack bar, recreational rooms, launderette 
and other facilities needed by college stu- 
dents. ~ 

Doyle Hall is named for two Sisters of 
Mercy who were most inyolved with the 
founding of Sacred Heart College. Although 
not related, the two Sisters share the same 
surname. 
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Mother M. Raphael Doyle earned the grati- 
tude and loyalty of all the Sisters of Mercy 
because of her deep spirituality and her abil- 
ity to inspire others with noble ideals and 
challenge them to action. 

A woman of faith, prayer and vision, 
Mother Raphael has made many practical 
gifts to this area. Charlotte's Mercy Hos- 
pital is a monument to her vision and fore- 
sight. When Mother Superior of the Sisters 
of Mercy Community at Belmont, she worked 
with Sister M. Angela to make Sacred Heart 
College a reality. 

Sister M. Angela Doyle worked tirelessly for 
the establishment of Sacred Heart College 
from 1922 until 1936 when it finally came 
into being. Through her efforts and those 
of Mother Raphael, the institution was 
established with valuable advice and assist- 
ance from the Reverend Ralphael Arthur, 
O.8.B.; Rey. Cuthbert E. Allen, O.S.B.; and 
Rev. Bernard Roswog, O. S. B 

‘A native of Raleigh, Sister Mary Angela 
entered Sacred Heart Convent in 1902 and 
was professed on June 24, 1906. From that 
time she worked toward the establishment 
of the college and actively took part in the 
workings of the Institution until her death 
on October 26, 1952. 

The new library, hamed for Sister Mary 
Helen McCarthy, is valued at $450,000 and 
completes the second phase of the 20-year 
building program. 

The modern, brick structure features two 
floors of carpeted space, has room for 70,000 
volumes, and has smaller meeting rooms for 
group sessions. Also featured are lounges for 
reception purposes. 

One large, first floor room, not necded at 
this time for shelving, is being used as a 300- 
plus seat auditorium. 

The building serves as a monument to 
Sister Helen, who was instrumental through 
the years in building the college library, She 
had been generous and untiring in her efforts 
and constantly strived to uphold the tradi- 
tions of Sacred Heart both scholastically and 
culturally. 

She has a keen intcrest in current events 
and world problems which is reflected in the 
advanced materials ofered in the 15,000 vol- 
umes currently included in the Sacred Heart 
library. 

Her favorite hobby is gardening and the 
grotto of Sacred Heart has been designed 
and beautified through her efforts. 

These two facilities, already in use, have 
enabled the administration of Sacred Heart 
to double enrollment this year. This year's 
enrollment is 372, 40 of whom are day stu- 
dents, a great increase from the 196 enrolled 
for the 1964-65 school term. 

A total of 250 freshmen were admitted this 
year—more than last year’s total enrollment. 
At present all the beds in Doyle Hall are 
filled and other students are living in Mc- 
Auley Hall. 

To handle the increased enrollment, 10 
new faculty members have been added. Five 
are nuns and the others are lay faculty. Two 
members of the faculty have been given 
leave of absence to complete doctoral studies. 

Though the third-phase of the 20-year 
building program has not begun, the college 
will be expanded to a full 4-year progam 
with the enrollment of the freshman class 
of 1966. These students will have an oppor- 
tunity to graduate in the spring of 1970. 

The third step in the expansion will be the 
erection of a 300-seat chapel, an indoor 
olympic-size swimming pool at the end of 
the present gymnasium, the construction of 
a science building, a classroom and lecture 
hall, a student union building, and a new 
auditorium, 

During the entire construction program, 
six large parking lots will be built complete 
with connecting avenues. 

Rooms, which were vacated in the move 
of students from old dormitories to the new 
facility, have been complotely renovated for 
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other purposes, Rooms on the second floor 
of Mercedes Hall are now faculty offices. 

The old dormitories on the third floor of 
the administration building have been con- 
verted into large rooms for the commercial 
department and for biology and anatomy 
laboratories, 

The space vacated when the library moved 
to its new quarters has been converted into 
administrative offices. 

Mother James says that, when the program 
is completed, virtually every nook and cranny 
of the 100-acre campus will be utilized. 

The plans for remodeling and expansion 
were based on a study of local conditions 
and present enrollment trends. The college 
advisory board, made up of business and pro- 
fessional men and women of the community 
of both the Catholic and Protestant faiths, 
helped in the study of the needs of the 
college. 

Concrete plans for the expansion of the 
institution were formulated early in 1965. 

A study body of 600 is expected by 1969 
with the offering of the 4-year program. The 
students this year come from 10 States and 
7 foreign countries. 

The widely known Catholic institution, 
during its years of operation, has enrolled 
students of practically all nationalities and 
religious faiths, 

Its expansion. to 4-year status will make 
it one of two such educational facilities in 
the county. The other is Belmont Abbey 
College, another Catholic institution located 
a stone's throw from the Sacred Heart 
Campus. 

Featured at the dedication ceremonies for 
the two new buildings will be representatives 
of the diocesan school system, Diocese of 
Raleigh Local Colleges, Southern Assoctation 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the North 
Carolina College Association, and friends and 
relatives of the Sisters of Mercy who are being 
honored. 

Also a part of the dedication and open 
house will be the annual art show, which 
features the work of Sacred Heart art 
classes. 

Work produced by this year's class will be 
on display in the library at the time of the 
dedication. 

The establishment of the college in 1935 
was an outgrowth of the academy established 
by the Sisters of Mercy in 1892 at the request 
of the Most Reverend Leo Haid, O.S.B., D.D., 
bishop, and vicar apostolic. 

Bishop Haid, an eminent educator, recog- 
nized the need for a Christian educational 
institution to train young women for full 
living. 

To this end, he asked the sisters to open 
a board school close to Belmont Abbey Col- 
lege, 

The school, which opened as the academy, 
grew in number and importance, and in 
1935, to meet the demands of the growing 
area, expanded to the present junior college. 

High school classes, which have continued 
in operation at the old academy, will be 
phased out with the expansion of the college 
to the 4-year program, 


Lo, the Poor Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
credible switch in policy by the Johnson 
administration in regard to the cost- 
price squeeze on farmers Is pointed up 
effectively in the enclosed editorial from 
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the recent issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. 
Lo, THE Poor FARMER 

Charles B. Shuman, the president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, is be- 
ginning to wonder if the Government has a 
grudge against farmers, and there certainly 
are reasons for his concern. 

Take, for example, those Federal subsdies 
which for years have been used to prop up 
farm prices. Though it has been clear for a 
long time that most of the benefits go to big 
farmers who don't need any help, the Gov- 
ernment persists with much the same pro- 
grams. 


Then there's the current general price in- 
fiation, stemming largely from Washington's 
continuing devotion to easy money and big 
budget deficits. Inflation is raising costs for 
everyone, including farmers, and to make 
matters worse the administration is urging 
minimum-wage legislation that would lift 
farmers’ payroll outlays. 

And what is Washington doing about in- 
flation? Well. for one thing, it's trying to 
knock down those farm prices which it has 
tried for so long to prop up. Despite rosy 
forecasts of farm income, the Federal tactics 
include dumping surplus grain and cutting 
military purchases of pork. 

Mr. Shuman thus contends farm opera- 
tors are getting the whammy from the Gov- 
ernment, and it looks as if he's right. With 
all of those Federal planners fooling around 
with the rural economy, however, we're 
afraid the poor farmer was hexed from the 
start. 


A View on Parcel Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. HEBERT, Mr. Speaker, undoubt- 
edly many Congressmen have received 
much mail about parcel post legislation 
pending before the House, and the issue 
is creating much interest. 

This is the way the Times-Picayune, of 
New Orleans, La., looks at it: 

A New STANDARD ror PARCEL Post 


Legislation pending before the Congress 
would restore some sense of consistency and 
economic logic to parcel post regulations 
which have caused no end of confusion 
among mailers and frustration among postal 
workers for 15 years. 

Under measures adcpted in 1951 at the 
urging of a private parcel shipping industry, 
standards for packages acceptable in the 
mails were established as follows: between 
first-class. post offices less than 150 miles 
apart packages must be no longer than 70 
inches and weigh no more than 40 pounds; 
between first-class post offices more than 150 
miles apart packages must be no longer than 
72 inches and no heavier than 20 pounds; 
packages mailed between or to small post 
offices may measure up to 100 inches and 
weigh up to 70 pounds. 

Thus it is possible to mail a parcel from 
Alexandria to Shreveport that would not be 
acceptable if mailed to New Orleans. Or, as 
an extreme cxample, you can mail an 8-foot 
object weighing 69 pounds from New Orleans 
to Eva, Ala., but not to Baton Rouge. 

Under the proposed legislation sponsored 
in the House by Representative James H. 
Morrison, Democrat, of Louisiana, packages 
up to 100 inches in length would be accept- 
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able for mailing anywhere, with a weight re- 
striction of 40 pounds between first-class post 
offices and 70 pounds to and from smaller 
post offices. 

More important, a proposed increase in 
parcel post rates would produce an estimated 
$100 million more annually, as against a 
parcel post deficit of $107 million on January 
28, 1966. 

The proposed bill merely makes sense. 
Congress should give if prompt and positive 
attention, 


Congressman Horton Salutes Stratcom— 
Start of Third Year in Global Communi- 
cations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


3 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a recent military event of 
significance—the second anniversary of 
the U.S. Army Strategic Communica- 
tions Command—Stratcom—a world- 
wide military communications-electron- 
ics organization commanded by Maj. 
Gen. Richard J. Meyer, with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C. 

Stratcom was created on March 1, 1964, 
to provide centralized management and 
direction of the Army's long-haul com- 
munications by integrating within its 
command structure all Army strategic 
communications networks and the Army- 
operated portion of the Defense Com- 
munications System. 

As we all know, the communications- 
electronics field is undergoing the great- 
est upheaval in history due to a revolu- 
tionary and rapidly changing technology. 
We all know, too, that after World War 
II. nuclear weapons projected the United 
States into a global role requiring a 
quick-reaction capability with leader- 
ship and control by the highest military 
echelons. All of these factors together 
prompted the establishment of Stratcom. 
In its comparatively short tenure, Strat- 


com has more than justified its existence. 


by establishing a communications capa- 
bility never before possessed by the Army 
and by providing a service indispensable 
to our national defense. 

On February 24, the Pentagram News 
published a feature story on Stratcom 
detailing some of its responsibilities and 
accomplishments. In view of Stratcom's 
enormous contribution to national de- 
fense, and especially to our military ef- 
forts in South Vietnam, I am sure many 
of my colleagues will find this article of 
interest, and I take pleasure in having 
that story printed in the Record with my 
remarks: 

Srreatcom: On WARTIME Basis AROUND THE 
CLOCK 


The Army's global Strategic Communica- 
tions Command (Stratcom) celebrates its 
second birthday March 1 confident that it 
will continue to expand in the year ahead as 
one of the military's fastest growing major 
commands. 

Performing on a wartime basis around the 


clock, Stratcom saw its worldwide personnel 
strength climb in 1965 to nearly 20,000 mili- 
tary and civilian techniclans—up nearly 400 
percent from its 1964 strength. 

The new Command, headquartered in 
Washington, controls and operates the 
Army's long-haul (strategic) communica- 
tions, with operations extending into more 
than 30 nations of the world. 

Headed by Maj. Gen. Richard J. Meyor, 
Stratcom serves as the single point of con- 
tact between the Defense Communications 
Agency and the Army. It accomplishes this 
function through its four subordinate com- 
mands in continental United States (Strat- 
com-Conus), Europe, the Pacific and South 
and Latin America. 

Stratcorh-Conus, which operates automatic 
relays at Fort Detrick, Md., and Davis, Calif., 
is headquartered at Suitland, Md. Strat- 
com-Europe is headquartered at Heidelberg; 
Stratcom-Pacific near Honolulu, and Strat- 
com-South at Panama, 

Communications support to the Pentagon, 
the State Department and other key Govern- 
ment agencies, including Civil Defense, are 
only a few of the major responsibilities 
Stratcom has assumed since its inception. 

The Command, which processed some 60 
million messages last year, also provides es- 
sential communications support to the Army 
Air Defense Command (Aradcom) and the 
Army assigned portions of the Defense Com- 
munications System throughout southeast 
Asia, where message traffic has been increas- 
Ing at a fantastic rate. 

In addition to its globe-spanning commu- 
nications responsibilities, the Command also 
has assumed management direction, techni- 
cal operations, and maintenance of the civil 
defense communications systems, including 
the national warning system, 

Rounding out the present global responsi- 
bilities are three fast-growing communica- 
tjons systems in which Stratcom is deeply 
involved—Autovon, Autodin, and satellite 
communications, 

Autovon (automatic voice network) is de- 
signed to become single long-haul world- 
wide telephone net of the DCS. Autodin (for 
automatic digital net) is the digital half of 
the overall DCS-integrated voice and data 
system. 

Throughout the Army's satellite program, 
Stratcom and its predecessor organizations 
have been responsible for the operation of 
the ground stations, whose development and 
technical direction come under the Satellite 
Communications Agency, 


Tax Sharing Would Help State and Local 


Governments ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, our State 
and local governments are experiencing 
extreme difficulty in raising adequate 
revenues to meet the accelerating costs 
of important programs. The expendi- 
tures of these governments have been 
rising at the rate of 10 percent a year 
while tax receipts have not kept pace. 
While the Federal income tax is re- 
sponsive to an expanding economy, sales 
and property taxes—the major source of 
State and local revenue—are much less 
so. Therefore, last year I introduced a 
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bil—H.R. 10696—which would return up 
to 5 percent of Federal revenues to the 
States to be earmarked for education. 
Allocation of moneys would be made on 
a two part formula: a per student basis 
and through the effort“ of a State in 
improving its own education expendi- 
ture. This principle of tax sharing has 
received broad support among Governors, 
legislators, educators, and research 
groups. > 

Mr. Harvey E. Brazer, a professor of 
economics at the University of Michigan 
and former Chief of the U.S. Treasury’s 
Office of Tax Analysis has written an 
excellent article “Our Hard-Pressed State 
and Local Governments” in the January- 
February issue of Challenge pointing out 
the plight of our federal system. I com- 
mend Mr, Brazier’s analysis to the House 
and include it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

3 OUR Harp-Pressep STATE AND LOCAL 

GOVERNMENTS 
(By Harvey E. Brazer) 

Is the “Heller plan” to channel a percent- 
age of Federal revenue to the States—or some 
other form of fiscal federalism—the best an- 
swer to their growing financial plight? 

“Every single solitary Governor of a State 
in the Union who is doing the job that should 
be done faces tax increases,” said Califor. 
nia’s Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown to 
his fellow Governors at their 1965 national 
conference. We have State and local gov- 
ernments,” added Michigan’s Gov. George 
Romney, “that are largely obsolete, under- 
financed, and badly in need of modification.” 

The views of Democrat Brown and Repub- 
lican Romney about the financial plight of 
State and local government are practically 
universal among elected officials at these 
political echelons. In their hard-fought race 
for New York’s mayoralty last November, 
both Republican John Lindsay and Demo- 
crat Abraham Beame bluntly stated that the 
ultimate answer to the perennial financial 
plight of the Nation’s largest city can only 
come from Washington. And, given the 
fairly negligible 13 percent of the vote that 
went to Conservative William Buckley, most 
of the voters seemed to agree. 

How has such a situation come to pass in 
an era when receipts of State and local gov- 
ernments have grown faster than ever be- 
fore? Between 1946 and 1964, for example, 
general revenue receipts of these govern- 
ments (excluding insurance trust, utility, 
and liquor store revenues) rose from $11.7 
billion to $68.5 billion. Tax receipts alone 
climbed from 610.1 billion to $47.7 billion, 
while Federal aid jumped from $0.9 billion 
to $10.8 billion. Expenditures, however, 
have grown apace, rising at the rate of 10 
percent a year to a 1964 level of $69.3 billion 
compared with $11 billion in 1945. 

On the surface, the absence of a large gap 
between aggregate expenditures and revenues 
might suggest that all is well in the fiscal 
position of State and local governments. But 
this is an illusion created, in part, by their 
very stringent borrowing powers that tend 
to limit expenditures to revenues and, in 
part, by the fact that in the aggregate data, 
deficits incurred by some units are offset in 
any one year by surpluses realized by others. 

State-local expenditures are constantly 

to outrun revenues. The key prob- 
lem here is the tax base. While Federal in- 
come tax receipts rise in response to an ex- 
panding economy, property, and sales taxes— 
the principal revenue producers at the State 
and local level—are far less responsive to in- 
creases in economic activity. At the same 
time, throughout the postwar years expendi- 
tures of State and local governments have 
risen faster than all other sectors of the 
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economy by a substantial margin. As a con- 
sequence, in order to keep revenues abreast 
of expenditures, it has been necessary to in- 
crease tax rates frequently as well as to in- 
troduce new taxes. 

The record in this respect is not available 
for local governments, but it is clear for the 
States. In 1965, legislative sessions were 
convened in 47 States. In 32 of these, new 
taxes were adopted or rates of existing taxes 
were increased. Nebraska adopted individual 
and corporate income taxes; New York and 
Idaho adopted sales taxes; seven States raised 
individual income tax rates (by as much as 
80 percent in Arizona); six States increased 
their tax rates on corporate income; seven 
States raised sales tax rates; and motor fuel, 
cigarette, tobacco products, and alcoholic 
beverage tax rates were increased respec- 
tively, by 9, 22, 5, and 5 States. 

Other measures designed to increase State 
receipts included the adoption of income 
tax withholding by three States and the ex- 
tension of the sales tax in six States to trans- 
actions that were previously exempt. All of 
these actions taken together are expected to 
increase annual State tax receipts by close 
to $1.5 billion, more than 5 percent of 1964 
receipts. 

This array of State tax ms is not un- 
usual or unique, Similar ps have been 
taken by the State legislatures in virtually 
every odd-numbered year since 1951, when 
most States had depleted the surpluses ac- 
cumulated in wartime and were faced with 
burgeoning expenditure demands and lag- 
ging revenues. At this writing, New Jersey 
is the lone State without either a sales tax 
or an individual income tax, and 25 States 
now employ both. 

As. for the local governments, the postwar 
years have witnessed the widespread adop- 
tion of sales and income taxes, particularly 
by municipalities. The extensive local use 
of these taxes, however, is still limited to a 
few States, notably California, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, 
and Michigan. In the aggregate, the prop- 
erty tax, now virtually abandoned by the 
States, still accounts for 85 percent of total 
tax receipts of local governments, and effec- 
tive property tax rates continue to mount 
everywhere. 

Plaguing the States and their local sub- 
divisions is the ever-present threat, both 
real and imagined, of competition for indus- 
try and trade from low-tax jurisdictions. 
This factor, and limitations on taxing pow- 
ers—local property tax rate limits, constitu- 
tional barriers to income taxation in such 
States as Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington, and the denial of nonproperty taxes 
to local governments in many States—point 
up the sharp contrast between the Federal 
Government's ability to raise revenue and 
that of State and local governments. 

The fiscal position of the Federal Govern- 
ment presents a far different picture. Ex- 
penditures have continued to grow, but at a 
lower rate than the economy’s total output. 
But revenues, at constant tax rates, tend to 
increase much more rapidly than gross na- 
tional product or national income. Thus the 
Federal Government's tax reductions of 1962, 
1964, and 1965, amounting to $20 billion per 
year at the current level of economic ac- 
tivity, have been accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in the annual budget deficit. Moreover, 
if the annual rate of growth experienced in 
recent years continues, revenues will increase 
by more than $7 billion per year. But budg- 
etary expenditures (assuming there is no 
major defense buildup) are unlikely to rise 
by more than $3 billion to $4 billion a year. 

It follows, therefore, that the Federal budg- 
et, in the absence of further tax cuts, 
threatens to become a serious impediment 
to continued growth and the attainment of 
an acceptable level of unemployment. Given 
the pressing financial problems of State and 
local governments, and the distribution of 
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functional responsibilities among various 
levels of government, the appropriate choice 
does not appear to lie between sharply in- 
creased expenditure on Federal functions 
and further tax reduction. Rather, it lies 
between tax reduction and substantially in- 
creased Federal aid to the States. Under 
present circumstances the second alterna- 
tive certainly has a great deal to commend 
it. 

Even if the receipt of additional Federal 
funds resulted only in a reduction in State 
and local taxes on a dollar-for-dollar basis 
(in other words, State-local tax cuts instead 
of a Federal one), the advantages would be 
appreciable. In contrast to the progressive 
Federal tax system, State and local taxation, 
dominated by property and sales taxes, is 
highly regressive. It follows, therefore, that 
substitution of Federal for State-local taxes 
is virtually certain to increase progressive- 
ness or reduce regression in the overall sys- 
tem. This substitution is also likely to bring 
about greater equality in the expenditure 
benefit to tax burden ratio experienced by 
people of similar income and wealth living 
in different parts of the country. 

And, finally, the greater responsiveness of 
Federal taxes to change in the level of 
economic activity means that the substi- 
tution of Federal for even a small proportion 
of State-local taxes will improve the built-in 
flexibility or automatic stabilizing influence 
of the total tax system. 

It is, of course, a matter of value judgment 
as to whether these gains are offset, or more 
than offset, by the accompanying reduction 
in local fiscal responsibility. But State and 
local officials and legislative bodies are 
‘accountable for the efficient use of public 
funds irrespective of their source, and a 
dollar of Federal money wasted is just as 
costly to a State as the waste of any other 
dollar. The frequently voiced opposition to 
Federal aid that rests on the argument that 
it Is wasteful because of the costs of sending 
the money to washington and then returning 
it can hardly be taken seriously, at least in 
the present context. The fact is that Fed- 
eral tax collection costs are typically far 
lower than similar costs incurred by State 
and local governments. In my own judg- 
ment, therefore, the gains exceed any likely 
losses by a very comfortable margin. 

Federal aid thus far has been almost ex- 
clusively in the form of matching conditional 
grants-in-aid. These grants ordinarily re- 
quire that the States of other recipient units 
must spend at least some funds of their own 
in order to qualify to receive Federal money. 
But since the matching funds may be 
financed either by increasing State and local 
taxes or reducing expenditures on other 
functions, the matched-grant approach does 
not insure that Federal aid is not substituted 
for local taxes. 

On the plus side, conditional grants-in- 
aid permit the Federal Government to insure 
minimum levels of service with respect to 
the aided functions. Where there is a major 
national interest in the nationwide attain- 
ment of such service levels, this is an im- 
portant advantage of this form of aid. But 
it also may have the effect of forcing the 
States to divert funds from nonaided services, 
where the need may in fact be even greater. 
Budgetary discretion is therefore constrained, 
and efficiency, in terms of the use of public 
funds to meet the most urgent needs, may 
suffer. 

It is often argued that Federal grants-in- 
aid do release State and local funds for 
financing nonaided services. But this is true 
only in those areas that would have provided 
the level of services required by the Federal 
Government in the absence of those require- 
ments. The outcome in practice, therefore, 
is almost inevitably one in which the budget- 
distorting influence of conditional grants-in- 
aid varies inversely with the economic well- 
being of the State. 
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There is undoubtedly a role to be played 
by Federal grants-in-aid, But assuming, as 
we do here, that the Federal Government 
should finance a larger share of total govern- 
mental expenditures, there is much to be said 
for taking a close look at the alternative ways 
in which it might achieve this end. 

One such alternative is Federal assump- 
tion of functions that are now in the hands 
of State and local authorities. But in the 
face of wide diversity of local needs and 
tastes across the country, there are probably 
very few functions or subfunctions that are 
appealing or appropriate candidates for this 
treatment. Those that are involve services 
with very large “spillover” effecte—services 
that do not readily benefit the taxpayers of 
any one State. This will frequently explain 
why some services are not provided at all, or 
are provided inadequately. It undoubtedly 
goes far to explain the failure of the States 
to take appropriate action to prevent the 
pollution of the Great Lakes or the Ohio 
River, for example. In cases of this kind, 
there may be no reasonable way to gt a job 
done that everyone seems to agree should be 
done except by having the Federal Govern- 
ment do it. 

Another means of providing financial as- 
sistance to the States that has frequently 
been advocated involves Federal relinquish- 
ment of tax sources and their use by the 
States. The tax on local telephone service 
has been a favorite candidate for this role. 
With its repeal by the Federal Government 
as of the beginning of this year, it will be in- 
teresting to see how much of the one-half 
Dillion dollars of its yield will in fact be 
taken up by the States. As a discriminatory 
tax on consumption and a tax on business 
costs, there is little to commend it; our over- 
all tax system will not be improved if it 
should be replaced by comparable State taxes. 
Other candidates are similarly unpromising 
and, generally, less likely to yield significant 
revenues. Moreover, like the tax on local 
telephone service, they would mostly help 
those States that are least in need of assist- 
ance, 

A third alternative is the allowance of a 
credit against Federal income taxes for State 
or local taxes paid. This device would 
help only the taxpayer immediately and di- 
rectly, but, it is argued, it would enable the 
States to impose additional taxes in the 
amount of the credits allowed without adding 
to the net tax likbilities of taxpayers. Be- 
cause the amount of sales tax paid by any one 
taxpayer is extremely difficult to ascertain, 
and because of the likelihood that renters 
as well as owners bear property taxes, the 
only attractive prospect for the credit is in 
the income tax. But 16 States do not Impose 
general individual income taxes, and some 
of them are constitutionally prohibited from 
doing so. In addition, the tax credit device 
would aid the richest States most and the 
poorest States least—and, in this sense at 
least, would appear to entail an inefficient 
use of Federal funds. Furthermore, there 
seems to be nothing to be gained through an 
approach under which the States impose 
taxes so that they may, in turn, be “forgiven” 
by the Federal Government. 

This brings us to the most recently ad- 
vocated form of Federal financial assistance 
to the States—the so-called Heller plan, 
named for Walter W. Heller, former Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers 
under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 
One of its most attractive features is its basic 
simplicity. The Federal Government would 
distribute to the States each year an amount 
equal to a specified percentage of the Fed- 
eral individual income tax base—taxable in- 
come reported by all individuals. One 
variant of the plan would simply divide the 
total distributable sum among the States 
according to population. At current levels 
of taxable income, 2 percent would provide 
$5 billion, or approximately $25 per capita. 
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Some would attach no strings whatsoever to 
State use of the funds, while others would 
require that they be spent on a rather wide 
range of functions or that they not be spent 
for such generously aided ones as highways. 

The plan has several major pluses, Unlike 
conditional grants-in-aid, its budget-distort- 
ing influence would either be offsetting or 
nonexistent. The amount to be distributed 
would grow at least as rapidly as the economy 
as a whole, and probably considerably faster. 
Thus it would provide a source of revenue 
that Is more likely to keep pace with rising 
expenditures than existing sources. And a 
minimum (perhaps equal to the prior year's 
amount) could be built in to insure against 
cyclical downswings. The equal per capita 
form of this unconditional Federal grant 


would have some equalizing influence among 


the States because, for example, $25 is a 
larger proportion of per capita income in 
Alabama or Mississtppl, say, than it is in 
Connecticut or Delaware. 

At several points one may take issue with 
the Heller plan as thus far presented. But 
it is a fiexible plan which can be modified 
easily to meet most objections. Clearly, for 
example, if $5 billion per year (growing at 
about 6 to 7 percent annually) is thought 
inadequate, the 2 percent figure can readily 
be raised to g, or 4, or any other percent that 
is consistent with the fiscal position of the 
Federal Government, its objectives of eco- 
nomic growth and stability, and the needs of 
State-local governments, Similarly, it would 
involve only a modest increase in complexity 
to provide a built-in penalty against those 
States putting forth relatively little fiscal 
effort and to provide more Interstate equaliza- 
tion of fiscal capacity than would be achieved 
through equal per capita grants. 

Fiscal effort could be taken into account 
by multiplying the basic per capita figure by 
the ratio of State-local tax collections in 
‘each State as a percentage of income received 
in the State to the same percentage for the 
United States as a whole. A State which 
responded to the receipt of Federal subsidy 
by cutting its taxes would be penalized by 
having that subsidy reduced. Similarly, 
fiscal capacity, as measured by income re- 
ceived in the State, could be built into the 
formula. 

With the suggested modifications, the 
Heller plan appears to meet the objections 
that are raised against the alternatives. Un- 
der present circumstances, it has far more 
appeal than a further reduction in Federal 
taxes, or it may be coupled with a smaller re- 
duction than would otherwise be warranted; 
it would: be likely to meet needs more 
urgently requiring attention than those that 
might be met through an equivalent-increase 
in Federal expenditures; and it does not suf- 
fer from the disadvantages of expansion of 
the already unwieldly structure of condi- 
tional grants-in-aid. 

It is no secret that a Presidential task 
force headed by Joseph Pechman of the 
Brookings Institution reported favorably on 
as undisclosed version of the Heller plan 
last year and that its report has not been re- 
leased to the public. Obviously, the plan 
was not viewed favorably by key Presidential 
advisers. One can only speculate on the 
essence of their objections, 

Perhaps it was because of reluctance, on 
the part of Washington bureaucrats, to see 
Federal funds distributed to the States 
whose spending they (the bureaucrats) 
would not supervise, Perhaps it was because 
influential Washingtonians outside of the 
Government object to their loss of influence 
vis-a-vis their counterparts in the State capi- 
tals. Some may be reluctant to make more 
Federal funds aynilable at this time to State 
officials and legislative bodies whose behavior 
on civil rights issues has been objectionable. 

Others are concerned about the possibility 
that the larger cities would be shortchanged 
by the States. Whatever the facts of the 
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matter may be, it seems clear that the Heller 
plan has yet to be examined on its intrinsic 
merits. 


The Civil Rights of Many 
Washington Merchants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I should like to insert in the REC- 
orp a letter I received recently from a 
constituent of mine which contains some 
very interesting observations he has 
made as to how the Attorney General 
might protect the civil rights of many 
Washington merchants who are pres- 
ently being intimidated and threatened 
with reprisals if they do not agree to sup- 
port a specific type of home rule legisla- 
tion. The letter shows that actions 
taken by the Department of Justice in 
other areas of the country on the basis of 
Federal statutes could be applied with 
equal vigor in protecting these mer- 
chants. 

The letter follows in full: 


ARLINGTON, Va., 
April 2, 1966. 
Hon. NICHOLAS DEB. KATZENBACH, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: On February 
22 I wrote you concerning the activities of 
the Free D.C. movement as announced in 
the press, and pointed out that these activi- 
ties constituted an open conspiracy to deprive 
Washington merchants of the enjoyment of 
their civil rights. I suggested that the De- 
partment of Justice take action similar to 
that which it has taken in regard to activities 
of Southern whites interfering with the civil 
rights of Negroes. 

On March 16 I received a reply signed by 
an assistant to Assistant Attorney John Doar 
and stating that the information I have 
furnished “does not disclose the violation of 
a Federal criminal statute,” and that there- 
fore the Justice Department “has no au- 
thority to take any action in the matter.” 

I have before me the Supreme Court de- 
cisions of March 28 in the Price and Guest 
cases, and these decisions show that the De- 
partment of Justice has been using a Re- 
construction statute (18 U.S.C. 241) to bring 
to justice southern whites conspiring to 
interfere with the civil rights of Negrocs. 
It seems to me that the same statute is 
applicable to the openly confessed con- 
certed action of the leaders of the Free 
D.C. movement to intimidate Washington 
merchants and Interfere with the enjoyment 
of their civil rights. 

The opinions of the Supreme Court in 
these cases hold that section 241 is applica- 
ble to conspiracies by private individuals not 
connected with conspiracies by public of- 
cials to interfere with the enjoyment of civil 
rights. They also hold that the rights in- 
volved include all rights protected by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, not merely those rights which are 
conferred by or “flow from” the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Finally they hold that conspira- 
cles by private persons to interfere in the 
enjoyment of civil rights can be prosecuted 
“whether or not motivated by racial dis- 
crimination.” 
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In short, section 241 has now been so con- 
strued as to fit precisely the action taken 
by the leaders of the Free D.C. movement— 
the action of picketing and boycotting Wash- 
ington merchants in order to force them to 
support home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Indeed the identical reasoning used 
by the Court to sustain the count of an in- 
dictment charging interference in the right 
of Negroes to use public streets and highways 
could be used to sustain an indictment of 
Free D.C. leaders who interfere with the right 
of Washington merchants to put stores on 
public streets and enjoy the custom of pas- 
sers-by who wish to shop. 

If the Department of Justice does not wish 
for technical reasons to invoke section 241, 
I suggest that it follow the method it has 
sometimes used in the South—that of in- 
formal negotiations to persuade local au- 
thorities to prosecute on the-basis of local 
statutes. I need hardly tell you that the 
local authorities in Washington would listen 
with great respect to representations made 
by the Department of Justice, inasmuch as 
they are after all part of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the local U.S, attorney is in fact 
one of your subordinates. There is a local 
antiracketeering law which is applicable. 
I know that it is applicable since the men- 
tion of its possible use caused the leaders of 
the Free D.C. movement to desist from their 
original intention of collecting money by 
intimidation. It also caused them to cover 
up—or rather attempt to cover up—their 
boycott purpose by confining their public 
program to mere picketing of merchants who 
have not declared for home rule, while 
spreading private instructions to their fol- 
lowers to boycott these merchants. 

These superficial modifications do not re- 
move the criminal purpose of the Free D.C. 
movement or make the movement less sub- 
ject to prosecution. If the extor- 
tion of money is a crime, the extortion of a 
belief is also a crime. It is even a greater 
crime, for to paraphrase Shakespeare, he who 
extorts money extorts trash, while he who 
extorts beliefs filches a man's good name and 
his very conscience. The District of Colum- 
bia authorities are therefore recreant in their 
duty when they fail to take action against 
the picketing and boycott program even in 
its present form. 

I submit, Mr, Attorney General, that the 
Free D.C. movement has to be stopped in one 
way or another if we are not going to en- 
courage, by inaction, the subversive trend 
of transforming government by law into gov- 
ernment by mobs and racketeers. 

I commend the Department of Justice for 
its courage and zeal in protecting the civil 
rights of Negroes. I would commend it still 
more if it took the lead in protecting the 
civil rights of all of us. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN GINZBURG. 


Vietnam and Disarmament: A Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, last 
vek I sent to my constituents a news- 
letter containing my views on how our 
Nation’s policy regarding South Viet- 
nam is related to the issue of arms con- 
trol and disarmament. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
my statement at this point in the 
RECORD 
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VIETNAM AND DISARMAMENT: A PARADOX 


(By RONALD BROOKS CAMERON, member, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, U.S. House of 
Representatives) 

Unless the most pressing problem facing 
the human race is resolved during this third 
of the 20th century—it may well be the last 
third of the last century for humanity as 
we have known it. 

With the rapid increase in technology and 
its almost universal application to destruc- 
tion of fellow humans—there is today no 
doubt of the validity of Albert Einstein's 
comment that he had no idea what weapons 
would be used in a third world war but he 
knew the weapons in the fourth world war— 
“sticks and stones.“ 

TOTAL WEAPONS CONTROL 

To my mind, the objective of complete and 
total world control of nuclear weapons and 
ultimately all aggressive weapons should be 
the prime objective of our foreign policy, 
as well as the first order of each of the other 
130 sovereign states of this earth. 

Surely there is no question but that for- 
eign policy must be based on that hackneyed 
phrase “enlightened self-interest.” Hack- 
neyed though it be, this phrase has acquired 
new urgency as a result of our rapidly in- 
creasing technology. Enlightened is the key 
word that has taken on this urgency—be- 
cause of the technological advances in com- 
munications that were designed primarily for 
war but, thankfully, have collateral civillan 
benefits. 

When it is possible to have instantaneous 
worldwide comunications of voice, and soon 
of picture, it is obvious to all that it is not 
possible to keep secrets. When Russia makes 
a soft landing on the moon and England 
manages to secure all of the photographic 
benefits of the landing, is there any doubt 
that there are no secrets? That all mankind 
is fast becoming totally interdependent? | 

MANY PROBLEMS FACE US 


In attempting to bring about arms control, 
there are myriads of practical problems—but 
the most serious of all of these problems is 
coming to a resolution in part because of the 
world’s increased ability to communicate. 

There is an old political joke about the 
public official being out front of his con- 
stituents just far enough to be leading and 
not so far that he is being chased. 

This increased ability for leaders of each 
country to communicate with their constitu- 
ents is making it possible for them to lead 
more rapidly—to get further in front—be- 
cause of the ease with which the necessity 
to move can be explained—and understood. 

Though progress toward arms control has 
been precious little, a world climate has been 
created in a few short years that makes it 
possible for world leaders to publicly discuss 
the subject without being subjected to the 
type of abuse and ridicule that was heaped 
upon the late Adlai Stevenson following his 
H bomb testing speech in October of 1956, a 
speech in which he said: 

“It is no accident that the instinct of sur- 
vival which is common to all men and all 
nations is slowly but surely compelling the 
most practical and hardheaded statesmen to 
give increasing heed to the prevention and 
abolition of war. In this nuclear age peace 
is no longer merely a visionary ideal, it has 
become an urgent and practical necessity,” 
and “Effective disarmament means universal 
disarmament—an open world, with no secret 
armies, no secret weapons, and, in effect, no 
military secrets. Responsible statesmen do 
not risk the security of their countries for 
hopes which may prove illusory or promises 
that are worthless.” 

There were not many responsible statesmen 
on this issue in 1956. Those of us who re- 
member that speech of October 15, can also 
remember the hue and cry that went up 
around the country—accusing Stevenson of 
everything from an ivyory-towered 
idealist to a Benedict Arnold. 
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But look at the situation only 10 years 
later. Once Stevenson brought the issue 
out for all to see—once frank and open dis- 
cussion was encouraged by communication 
media around the world—once the responsi- 
ble statesmen had a forum from which to 
discuss the issue, they have been able to 
convince their constituencies of the validity 
of nuclear arms control. Today, only 10 
years since that speech, all but 15 nations 
of this earth have made a partial commit- 
ment to this concept by affixing their names 
to the Limited Nuclear Test Ban Agreement, 

Of the 151 who have not signed —8 are 
not members of the U.N.—and they are all 
of limited significance save for 3—the same 
3 who are the principal protagonists in South 
Vietnam—the Peoples Republic of China, 
North Vietnam, and France. 

It must be kept foremost in our thinking 
on the subject that though 116 nations have 
taken this limited step towards a rejection 
of force in the settlement of international 
disputes—their primary motivation for 
taking such a step must have been survival. 
Their continued commitment to this agree- 
ment and commitment for further steps 
toward the objective of total disarmament 
must of necessity be predicated on the same 
motivation—but to secure such commit- 
ments there must be credibility that they 
will not only survive as humans but as na- 
tions. 

During the transition period, which may 
well take several decades, that they will not 
be consumed by a war of national liberation. 


COMMITMENT BY EISENHOWER 


One can, and most have, argued the valid- 
ity of the actions and commitments of the 
Eisenhower administration to the country of 
South Vietnam. Our original “dog in the 
manger” attitude re the Geneva Accords on 
French Indochina, the subsequent failure 
to hold elections, de Gaulle’s “execution” of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization in a 
fit of persona! pique—as a spoil sport. For- 
mer Senator William Knowland's personal 
commitment to Chiang Kai-shek that helped 
drive Red China to bandit status. All of 
these things have been and should be de- 
bated, for hopefully we will learn from our 
past blunders. But during this debate we 
must be careful not to delude ourselves into 
believing that we can turn back the clock— 
we must recognize the realities of today. 

Most of these acts happened prior to Octo- 
ber 1956, when Stevenson opened the eyes 
of mankind, and all of them happened prior 
to the limited nuclear test ban agreement. 

FORCE MUST BE REJECTED 

Today the vital issue facing us is: how do 
We bulld on that limited agreement? How 
do we keep faith that force as a resolution 
of international disputes must be rejected 
and that those who so reject force need not 
fear for survival—either from nuclear pollu- 
tion or wars of national liberation? 

Surely we are not credible if we now turn 
our back in South Vietnam and allow the 
country to be consumed by terrorist invad- 
ers. As former President Eisenhower re- 
cently said, this would be giving “sanctuary 
to those responsible for sending guerrilla 
forces and supplies into South Vietnam in 
the effort to impose their will on the gov- 
ernment and people of that country.” 

Retreat could well precipitate a repeat per- 
formance in Thailand, Korea, Indonesia, and 
possibly the Philippines—not to mention at 
least a half dozen countries in Africa and a 
similar number in South America. 


*Nonsignatories of limited nuclear test 
ban; Albania, Andora,* Bhutan, Cambodia, 
Congo, Cuba, France, Guinea, Lichtenstein,* 
Monaco,* Oman and Masquat,* Saudi Arabia, 
Peoples Republic of China,* North Korea,* 
North Vietnam.* 

Countries marked with asterisks above 
are not members of the United Nations. 
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And what of Europe? De Gaulle now has 
NATO in convulsive death throes as a result 
of his failure to sign the test ban agreement 
and his determination to have an “independ- 
ent nuclear capability.” Wouldn’t our re- 
treat from South Vietnam force West Ger- 
many to reconsider her commitment to dis- 
armament? Wouldn’t she question our com- 
mitment to her defense—and probably de- 
cide that she too needed “independent nu- 
clear capability“? 

And what of Russia? Is she capable of 
“eating crow"? That is what China would 
make her do. China would announce to the 
world that she was right and Russia was 
wrong—the United States was in fact a 
“paper tiger." To save face, would Russia 
have to move on Berlin? 

The United States has many unique 
aspects—but one of them is not demagogu- 
ery. Each country has its Robert Welches of 
the right and its Robert Scheers of the left. 
Our capitulation in South Vietnam would 
bring them to the fore in each country of 
this earth and they could well force many 
world leaders to retreat from the limited 
progress we have made toward disarmament. 
These leaders would have to come closer to 
their emotionally charged constituents or 
run the very probable chance of being so far 
out in front that they are being “chased.” 

As distasteful as our involvement in South 
Vietnam is to all Americans—when the reali- 
ties of today are recognized—it seems obvious 
that of the options available to us now— 
capitulation and withdrawal, retreat to en- 
claves, uncontrolled escalation, or continua- 
tion of our policy of measured response— 
only the latter one serves what should be our 
primary foreign policy objective—disarma- 
ment. 


The Need for a New Federalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an excellent article on the present Fed- 
eral-State-local government relation- 
ships, by a former Member of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable Robert 
Taft, Jr. This article appeared in the 
April 1966 issue of Washington World: 

THE NEED FoR A NEW FEDERALISM 
(By Robert Taft, Jr.) 

Rich uncle’s handouts to the children 
rarely help to build a happy family. This 
remains true even when the child has grown 
to adulthood and responsibility. Can the 
increasingly direct role of Central Govern- 
ment in the community life and local govern- 
ments of America expect any better result? 
This is what the debate over the “New 
Federalism” is all about. The answer points 
up a basic difference between the thinking 
of the Republican and Democratic parties. 

The future of our governmental frame- 
work, which has been based traditionally 
upon the States, hangs in the balance. In 
the end, the decision seems unlikely to be 
resolved by reestablishment of complete 
State hegemony over its local governmental 
offspring. More likely, and predicted by 
some, is the decline of the State to a vestigial 
organ. But with ingenuity and intelligence 
we may work out other solutions. 

Cur society, built as it is upon our Federal 
structure, stands to change with it. Why 
should we be concerned with the change? 
A review of the beginnings and development 
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of American federalism may help provide 
an answer. 

The root of the word, “Federal” can help 
dispel misconceptions about its t un- 
plications. It stems from “fides,” the Latin 
word for faith, and thus defining a compact 
between States which retain their internal 
independence. In America, its corruption 
began early with the “Federalist Party” as 
one favoring stronger Central Government, 
as contrasted to the compact approach of the 
Articles of Confederation. Its corruption 
took another big step in the Civil War, with 
the forces of the Union being known as “The 
Federals.” Today to most of us, Federal“ 
when applied to Government, is all but 
synonymous with “Central” or “National.” 
Perhaps we are conditioned most vividly to 
what it means when we face this “Federal” 
income tax month each year. 

In its origin, our Government was Federal 
in the true sense of binding together by the 
Constitution colonies of diverse history, in- 
terests, and aspirations, yet reserving to each 
and its people the nondelegated powers. 
More than the historical and geographical 
considerations were involved. A chief moti- 
vation of the Federation was to build and 
guarantee a system of Government under 
which there would be built-in safeguards for 
individual rights and freedoms. This was 
done through limiting the power of national 
government by clearly prescribing its scope 
of authority and thus assuring that it would 
be responsive to the desires of those gov- 
erned. The separation of powers was one 
means adopted. But equally important was 
the retention and definition of a truly fed- 
eral system, with the separate tiers of Na- 
tional, State, and local government. Thus, 
at each level, the people, through an elective 
process guaranteed as a “republican form 
of government,” could demand responsive- 
ness and call to account. 

Today, the concept thus established is 
constantly tested by greater strains. Revo- 
lutionary change in population, communi- 
cation, transportation, and technology have 
all combined to require a broader role of 
Government. This is true both as to services 
and as to laws to regulate increasingly com- 
plex relationships of people. Confusion, or 
lack of concern, as to the wisest allocation 
of new responsibilities of Government has 
sometimes resulted in chance decisions as to 
the appropriate level for new programs. 
More often, availability of financial resources 
and political realities have made the deci- 
sion. Our increased role in world affairs, 
availability of Federal revenues from the in- 
come tax, unlimited borrowing power, the 
rigidity of State constitutions, malappor- 
tioned State legislatures, and the more direct 
and effective communication of the Chief 
Executive and national officials with the elec- 
torate have all combined to channel much 
of governmental growth to the Central Gov- 
ernment, 

DIRECT ACTION 


For many problems, direct central action 
has been inevitable and logical. For in- 
stance, interstate commerce and communi- 
cations, an agriculture program, veterans af- 
fairs, antitrust legislation, national labor re- 
lations, and social security could hardly have 
been dealt with effectively otherwise. 


In a number of other areas, such as work- 
men’s compensation and higher education, 
the States have taken responsibility and have 
acted. In others, such as public education, 
local and State units combined to strive to 
meet expanding needs and provide service. 
In other fields, the pattern that has devel- 
oped has been one of national initiation and 
policy determination implemented 
the States down to the local level of final 
impact. Typical of this approach have been 
the unemployment compensation program, 
national health programs like Kerr-Mills, the 
categorical welfare programs such as aid to 
dependent children and aid for the aged, the 
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interstate highway program, and manpower 
development and training, to name a few. 
In these the degree of Federal financing and 
control of standards has varied. But this 
aid“ approach has at least ob- 


system and kept some order in the National- 
State-local relationship, By doing so, it re- 
tained at least some control and participa- 
tion by the State through its executive and 
elected officials. But let's admit that, even 
so, the tendency of the grant-in-aid system 
has been to drift toward increased financing, 
standard setting and control from the na- 
tional level, accompanied by a shedding of 
responsibility at the State level. This is the 
tendency of the proposal we see in unem- 
ployment compensation, for instance. H.R. 
8282, presently pending in Congress, would 
move toward depriving the States of the 
right to set qualifications for eligibility. It 
would all but do away with the merit-rating- 
for-employers concept that has been a key to 
the success and financial stability of many 
State systems. 

An approach to check this trend for a 
field such as education and welfare has re- 
cently been suggested by a Republican task 
force. The task force suggestion has been 
endorsed in principle by the Republican Co- 
ordinating Committee. It proposes to limit 
further expansion of the specific grant-in- 
aid concept and institute new functional 
grants for general fields of expenditure. De- 
fining the function only in general terms, 
the proposal suggests also broader grants 
from the national budget to the States, using 
an equalization formulation and prohibit- 
ing use of the funds only in programs dis- 
criminating on account of race. Admitted- 
ly, present spending attitudes, immediate 
military requirements and other economic 
factors may raise feasibility questions as to 
the proposals at this time, but a national 
budgetary priority for such grants, after na- 
tional security, might be established. On 
the whole, it seems more likely to be feasible 
and considered favorably than the alterna- 
tives of turning back revenue sources to the 
States, or further State tax credits against 
Federal taxes. Even the Johnson adminis- 
tration appeared to so feel with regard to 
the Heller-Peckman proposal until opposi- 
tion mobilized from Mr. Meany of the AFL- 
CIO and other centralistic forces. No more 
has been heard since. 


A NEW PARTNERSHIP? 


But the most serious recent threats to the 
federal system do not lie in the areas already 
discussed. Rather, they are implanted and 
spreading in the concept of what HUBERT 
HUMPHREY and others have called the 
New Federalism. As described, it is to be a 
new partnership of the National Govern- 
ment with local subdivisions of government, 
the cities, the counties, the school districts, 
and other local authorities. Omitted entire- 
ly from the picture would be the State gov- 
ernment. Often the elected body in the ned 
or county or school district may likewise be 
bypassed by a contractual arrange- 
ment between Washington and an appointed 
or ad hoc group of one kind of another. The 
exotic cell in such arrangements is the inde- 
pendence, through a source of national 
funds, created in the local unit so financed. 
It is no longer required to turn to its parent 
government or community for required sup- 
port, Nor need it continue to merit support 
in the local electorate. It is an independent 
and going piece of machinery that answers 
only to the source of its funds. Let’s look 
at a few specific examples. 


The poverty program is a classic one. 
Agreeing as we all do with more 
meaningful the American principle of equal- 
HA a f OPROTI, we must still recognize 

e Director of the Office of Economic 
—— has life-or-death control over 
every facet of the poverty program. He may 
contract, or refuse to contract, for the serv- 


~ 
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ices with any governmental or private non- 
profit group he desires. The contractor 
could be any type of organization other than 
a political party. It could be a labor union. 
It could be a local school board. It could be 
a newly formed private organization set up 
only for that purpose. The Governor (with a 
meaningless veto that can be vetoed by the 
OEO Director), the State legislature, the 
city council, the school board, the county 
commissioners, and the established local 
health and welfare councils have little or no 
say. Though they may be consulted in some 
cases, they need not be. For instance, or- 
ganizations such as settlement houses sup- 
ported by Community Chest and local gov- 
ernment grants in the past have thus been 
subject to local assessment of validity of pro- 
gram. Now, they find their funds coming 
mostly from Washington. Naturally they 
will now dance to the tune that is played 
there. Confusion, competition, and duplica- 
tion can mushroom under such circum- 
stances. And the recourse of the citizen af- 
fected if he is not satisfied with the perform- 
ance shifts also from his own locality or 
State to the Nation's Capital. The only way 
he can be felt is by his vote for President or 
for the Congress. 

Other fields, such as transportation and 
housing, have very similar considerations. 
Local building codes, zoning restrictions, and 
city planning must meet the tests set by the 
various national authorities or be excluded 
from participation in the distribution of 
Federal funds. Often there is no recourse 
from a denial of such funds. 

The new medicare bill, however much we 
may have felt there was a need for such help, 
puts almost unrestricted authority in HEW 
to determine the criteria for hospitals and 
nursing homes to qualify to receive payments 
under the program. How far these regula- 
tions will go at the outset remains to be de- 
termined, but very conceivably they could 
extend to professional qualifications of staff, 
kinds of medications prescribed, as well as 
the facilities provided. Again, the recourse 
for those who disagree will not be at the level 
of the community, the local government, or 
even the State capital. 

In education, while the acceptance of the 
broad Federal aid program is up to the dis- 
trict, the National Commissioner has been re- 
served the right to establish criteria. At the 
outset these may be acceptable to local 
school auhorities. But it is difficult to pic- 
ture a school board with one-third or more 
of its budget coming from this source drop- 
ping participation in the future because of 
disagreement with a new or expanded re- 
quirement from the Commissioner. Again, if 
there is disagreement, the recourse, if any, 
lies only in Washington. 

The citizen may think that this is a mat- 
ter of indifference as far as he, John Doe, 
is concerned. He has enough problems of his 
own. Many have given up on the idea that 
government can be efficient, economical, and 
run by people who are truly concerned with 
the kind of conditions under which he and 
his children live and will live in the future. 
He has reason, Heaven knows, to feel this 
way. It is true that to increase the effec- 
tiveness to officeholders running your busi- 
ness after you elect them to a position where 
they have the power to do so, you should be 
able to expect them to do a good job. The 
local community or State can stay master of 
the situation by retaining the power to be 
able to check up on elected officers and un- 
seat them if they do not do a good job or 
tend to go in the wrong direction. But who 
among us can fire a commissioner on educa- 
tion appointed by the President of the 
United States? Who among us can tell a 
commissioner of education, obscurely sitting 
behind a desk in Washington, that we do or 
do not want our children to learn about sex 
in the schoolroom, for instance, or dancing, 
or to allow fraternities and sororities to form 
there? We can tell our school boards today. 
But should economic dependence of our 
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schools turn from the community to Wash- 
ington, our voice will be weakened, as the 
only weapon a citizen has against abuse 
through big money, whether it is in business, 
union, or government, is his ability to be 
able to oust the critter who is causing the 
trouble, or strengthen the officials whose 
positions he trusts and approves of. When 
the money comes not directly from us, but 
indirectly through our taxes paid to the 
central government, it is that government 
and not we who will make such decisions. 
REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE 


And the real difficulty with all of these de- 
velopments insofar as the Federal system is 
concerned is that State and local responsi- 
bility and concern evaporates when the fi- 
nancial support and control move elsewhere. 
The Secretaries of HEW and HUD become the 
co-mayors of Main Street, U.S.A. The level 
of local responsibility drops, interest wanes, 
and the caliber of local officials deteriorates. 
It could be that from the point of view of 
efficiency and dispatch of public programs in 
our multiple communities, communications, 
and computer techniques are now so devel- 
oped that the State and local governments 
could become surplusage. This is highly 
doubtful, But even were it so, we have to 
take stock that such a change would have 
effects upon our society that would be revo- 
lutionary and unfavorable. We may be ready 
to accept them, but again, it’s very doubtful. 

As noted at the outset the federal system 
was adopted at least in part to provide a 
check, or a series of checks, upon the power 
of government. The purpose of these checks 
was to build and promote individual liberty 
and equality of opportunity. Our past suc- 
cess toward these goals we sought is testified 
to by the growth and strength of our Nation. 
We have, through our private enterprise sys- 
stem, encouraged and protected by govern- 
ment, mobilized the energy, imagination, and 
capability of our people as individuals better 
than any other nation in the world. Checks 
upon abuse of government power have been 
a significant factor in this success. Should 
we abandon them now, particularly with the 
increased scope of government at all levels, 
we risk losing the wellspring of American 
progress, our free society. Centralized con- 
trol and the rigid hand of national bureauc~ 
racy can stifle initiative and demoralize the 
Nation. We have been moving in that dan- 
gerous direction in many flelds. We must 
turn from it and seek a new approach that 
will strengthen, not weaken, State and local 
governments. They must be made respon- 
sive to new problems. They must have avall- 
able the means of financing those programs 
of government that can best be handled at 
their respective levels. Where, as must be 
true in many cases, they work in partnership 
with national government, we should insist 
upon safeguards that prevent Washington's 
domination and provide the recourse of a day 
in court for the offended. There is a desper- 
ate need for such a “new federalism.” It 
should be in the traditional of our Federal 
Union; designed to give the people a louder 
and clearer voice in their government at all 
levels. It should promote, not infringe upon, 
human liberty. 


Horton Recognizes National Library Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 
Mr.HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last week, 


April 17-23, we celebrated National Li- 
brary Week, a nationwide operation de- 
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signed to encourage reading and the use 
of libraries. The observance was in its 
9th year of sponsorship by the American 
Library Association and the National 
Book Committee, two distinguished non- 
profit organizations, 

One of the most important areas of 
library growth is in our Nation’s public 
schools. The support given a schoolchild 
by a school library and an enthusiastic 
librarian is vital, especially for children 
from a deprived background—a fact rec- 
ognized by Congress in the passage last 
year of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. I am proud to say that 
the city of Rochester, N.Y., with a popu- 
lation of over 300,000, has a library and 
a librarian in each of its secondary 
schools—and 3 of these schools have 2 
librarians apiece. Although there are no 
libraries or librarians in the 45 elemen- 
tary schools, every classroom has its col- 
lection of books whose total value comes 
to $3 a child—and an increase has been 
requested for next year. 

Next year, moreover, there will be 
libraries, and librarians to go with them, 
in four elementary schools—three of 
them supported by title I funds from the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

While I am discussing library services 
in Rochester, I might add that the city 
is noted for its contributions to the fields 
of library science and services. The 


Eastman Kodak Co. particularly has 


added greatly to the field of documenta- 
tion by developing microreproduction 
systems, and the Xerox Corp. is actively 
exploring the field of teaching machines 
which can have great bearing on the 
future of school libraries. 

As a member of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee, however, I have had oc- 
casion to contrast the school library sit- 
uation here in Washington with that in 
my home area. Much has been done; 
much remains. The contrast is strong- 
est in the allocation of money for library 
books: This Capital City of well over 
800,000 can provide only 50 cents worth 
of books for every elementary child, and 
$1 worth on the junior and senior high 
school level. The city has sought to 
double both these allocations in fiscal 
1967. Combined with funds from the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, granting of ‘this request would put 
the schools within hailing distance of 
those in Rochester—and all would still 
fall short of the ALA standards of an 
investment of $4 to $6 per student in 
library books. 

Not only books but people count— 
trained, friendly librarians to show a 
child how to unlock the storerooms of 
knowledge. Although Washington's sec- 
ondary schools now have one or more 
librarians apiece, about 50 of our elemen- 
tary schools still have no central library 
facilities and no professional or volun- 
tary library personnel. Their library 
books are dispersed, for want of staff, 
among the classrooms or packed away 
in storage. 

For fiscal 1967 the city proposes to add 
21 more elementary school librarans to 
the 43 now employed. ‘This will still 
leave over half the elementary schools 
without librarians. These are primarily 
the smaller, older schools in the central 
area, so crowded with children that they 
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lack a separate room of any kind for a 
library. For the following fiscal year, 
the school administration is trying to 
work out ways to use office space in these 
schools to create even a tiny working 
space for a librarian—even though the 
books might have to be rotated among 
the classrooms. 

The schoolchildren in the District of 
Columbia deserve, in my opinion, the 
equivalent of what is provided for the 
children in our own districts. I support 
the goals of National Library Week, and 
hope to see them translated into fact for 
the schools of our Nation’s Capital. 


Laboratory Research Animals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, this 
House has on its calendar this week the 
consideration of H.R. 13881. This bill 
deals with the control of dealers in cats 
and dogs intended for medical and other 
biological research. The bill has been 
carefully considered by the Agriculture 
Committee, and should be passed with- 
out amendments. 

Members of this House have been del- 
uged with mail in connection with pet- 
naping.” Not all of the supposed infor- 
mation on this score is well founded. 
The February 4 issue of Life magazine, 
for example, carried a picture and story 
of a dog bearing a Harvard Medical 
School tag with the implication that 
Harvard was somehow involved in the 
illicit dog procurement trade. 

The facts are otherwise, as a letter 
from Dr. Carl W. Walter, chairman of 
the Harvard Faculty Committee, to Life 
magazine demonstrates. Unfortunately, 
Life did not see fit to publish this letter 
of explanation, so I ask permission that 
it be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Boston, Mass., February 8, 1966. 
The EDITORS, 
Lije Magazine, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 

Sms: Life's photographic essay, Concen- 
tration Camps for Dogs,” focuses on sordid 
commercial opportunism. Neither the prac- 
tices nor the conditions depicted can be justi- 
fied or condoned, An effective and direct 
approach to the elimination of such condi- 
tions is through inspection of kennels by 
local health authorities. Massachusetts en- 
forces such a regulation. In this Common- 
wealth it is possible for animal protection- 
ists and biomedical scientists to work to- 
gether to assure responsible treatment of 
animals. 

Your readers should know that those con- 
cerned with animal care at the Harvard 
Medical School are only too happy that the 
Connolly dog made his way home. Life 
erred by intimating that Lancer was the 
victim of bootleg traffic in pets. Lancer was 
impounded as a stray and kept for 10 days 
in the Newton city pound. He escaped from 
the pound close to his house during transfer 
to the medical school kennels after the 10- 
day statutory impounding period, 
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Upon arrival at the medical school's ken- 
nels, individual animals are checked against 
descriptions or photographs furnished by 
those seeking lost pets; dogs and other ani- 
mals are thus recovered for anxious owners. 
The policy and firm intention of the medical 
school is to acquire for medical research only 
those dogs destined to be destroyed under 
the pound laws. This would have been 
Lancer's fate since his 10-day period of im- 
poundment had expired and he had not yet 
been located by his owners. 

About 4,000 dogs were requisitioned in 
Massachusetts from local municipal pounds 
for medical research during 1965. During 
the same period more than 50,000 strays, 
many of them lost pets like Lancer, were 
destroyed at pounds, anima! shelters and 
humane societies in Massachusetts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart W. WALTER, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Surgery, Chairman, 
Faculty Standing Committee on 
Animals. 


The 18th Anniversary of the State 


of Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, 18 years 
ago the establishment of the State of 
Israel was proclaimed. That day was a 
moment of high fulfillment for everyone 
of us with memories of the Jewish past 
and with hopes for the Jewish future. 

Israel was reborn after 2,000 years of 
prayer, after 50 years of thought and 
planning and dreaming and after half a 
century of hard work and resettlement on 
the land. 

In the language of the Bible, the num- 
ber 18 is symbolized by the Hebrew let- 
ters spelling the word “chai,” meaning 
“life.” It is now 18 years since the peo- 
ple of Israel witnessed the declaration of 
1948. Since that time the number of 
states in the United Nations has doubled 
and each faced a choice between two 
systems of thought and government 
which compete for their favor and ad- 
herence. One makes the individal the 
slave of the state and the other makes 
the state the servant of the people, which 
cherishes’ the freedom of the individual. 
There was never a question about the 
choice Israel would make. 

The State of Israel today is the only 
democracy in the Middle East—an oasis 
in a desert of medieval feudalism—a 
friend of America and American democ- 
racy that is why we rejoice on its 18th 
birthday. Its growth has been fantastic, 
its development almost a miracle. 
Plucked out of the fires of hate and 
destruction, 24% million people now live 
in the State of Israel. 

Zionism’s transcendent purpose as en- 
visioned by the prophets of old was to 
revitalize the Jewish people and its cul- 
ture and its way of life. This way of 
life consists of a faith—a faith in 
God—a moral and ethical code which 
comes to us from ancient times 
and which is that covenant made 
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by the patriarchs and by Moses. 
It is a Torah which was and is a covenant 
made at Sinai. Now Zionism’s unfinished 
business has something to do with im- 
plementing this covenant and making it 
meaningful for our time. We must light 
a beacon for the world to guide it from 
destruction. 

The second part of that covenant was 
a sense of social idealism which is in- 
herent in Judaism. Wherever human be- 
ings in any part of the world suffer from 
hunger, from lack of freedom, from pov- 
erty, from inadequate housing, the 
idealism of the prophets and our rabbis 
speak to us and prod us on. 

To me Zionism’s ultimate purpose will 
not have been achieved until that day 
when the prophecy of Isaiah and Micah 
shall become a reality—that day when 
the nations of the world will grind their 
implements of war into plowshares— 
and nations shall not make war any more. 


Is He Listening? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 
IN THE 8 TF 5 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial which appeared in the April 26, 
1966, edition of the Baltimore Sun deal- 
ing with the relationship of the Congress 
and the Secretary of Defense. The edi- 
torial endorses the contention of those 
of us on the House Committee on Armed 
Services under the leadership of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] that the Secretary of Defense 
would do well not only to seek the advice 
of the Congress but even to pay atten- 
tion when we offer it unsolicited. 

We sometimes wonder whether the 
Secretary of Defense is cognizant of the 
fact that while he is responsible to one 
man directly, we are responsible to all 
of the American people. I believe that 
it is entirely proper for the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people to take issue 
with some of the arbitrary decisions 
that have been made in the Pentagon 
and announced to us after the fact. 

Thus, while we in the Congress and 
those in the Pentagon have different con- 
stituencies, so to speak, those arbitrary 
decisions affect all citizens and, as the 
Sun so aptly states, “all citizens have a 
stake in this discussion.” 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I offer this 
editorial and commend the editorial 
writers of the Baltimore Sun for their 
insight into this most difficult issue: 

HELPING MCNAMARA 

H Secretary McNamara ever feels he needs 
any help or advice from Members of Con- 
gress, he might have reason to wonder whose 
advice to take. Over the weekend the Sen- 
ate-House Atomic Energy Committee issued 
a report urging him to put more emphasis 
on the use of nuclear powerplants in the 
Navy's new surface ships. 

The committee declared that Congress 
should be on the alert to make sure that the 
Defense Department's attitude—an undue 
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reliance on conventional powerplants, as the 
committee saw it does not cause our Navy 
to lapse into obsolescence.” A day later a 
House Armed Services Subcommittee, headed 
by Representative Hisrrt, Democrat, of Lou- 
islana, put out a report urging Secretary Me- 
Namara to put more emphasis on developing 
end building a new, manned, strategic 
bomber. 

In a sense, the Atomic Energy Committee 
‘was prodding Secretary McNamara to move 
faster into the future in the case of nuclear- 
powered surface ships, while the Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee was advising him against 
moving too fast into the missile era and thus 

our reliance on new, manned, 
strategic bombcrs. 

The two committees were dealing with dif- 
ferent aspects of the same broad question. 
That is, the Atomic Energy Committee, con- 
vinced of the practical worth of nuclear 
powerplants, feels that Mr. McNamara’s stress 
on cost effectiveness is holding back nuclear 
powerplants in surface ships. The Armed 
Services Subcommittee feels that, for the 
same reason, Mr. McNamara is cutting cor- 
ners with respect to a strategic air force. It 
does not share Mr. McNamara's confidence in 
the FB-111, a bomber adaptation of the 
F-111, asa strategic weapon. 

Mr. McNamara has won all the arguments 
thus far. Yet there must be merit in the 
Atomic Energy Committees stress on the 
wider use of nuclear powerplants in naval 
surface ships, and in the Armed Services 
Subcommittee’s point that the United States 
still may need a new and better manned 
bomber. All citizens have a stake in this 
discussion. They will hope that Mr. Mc- 
Namara is correct in his Judgments, but they 
have a right to expect him to pay attention to 
responsible Congressmen who disagree with 
him, and not merely to shout them down. 


Another Incentive Killer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


N OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 21, 1966 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to ‘extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
column by Paul D. Coffman, editor of the 
Melrose Park, II., Star-Sentinel: 

ANOTHER INCENTIVE KILLER 
(By Paul D. Coffman) 


There is now pending before the Congress 
of the United States a bill introduced by 
Representative Waun MILLS, of Arkansas, 
to expand the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem to provide between State and Federal 
payments up to 52 weeks of compensation at 
substantially higher levels for all workers 
who leave a job or are released for miscon- 
duct. Only 20 weeks of employment would 
qualify a worker for 52 weeks of benefits. 

Proponents of the measure claim this re- 
vamping of the unemployment insurance 
system is necessitated by the changing 
conditions brought about by increasing un- 
employment through automation. j 

This, in my opinion, is one of the poorest 
excuses for the enactment of this socialistic 
measure than anything I have ever heard of. 
In every instance where automation has been 
put into effect, Jobs have increased rather 
than declined. 

We in the printing business were told a 
few years ago that with the advent of offset 
printing, there would be a dearth of Linotype 
operators, makeup men, and letterpress 
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printers available for the asking—and yet, 
today, it is almost impossible to hire a good 
man—no matter how much you are willing 
to pay. 

The ever-increasing number of pages of 
help-wanted ads in our dally and weekly 
newspapers will bear out the fact that 
there's a shortage of skilled and even un- 
skilled labor throughout all of the highly 
industrialized sections of our country. 

The United States has grown and prospered 
under the free enterprise system to the point 
that we have the highest standards of living 
to be found anywhere in the world. At the 
same time, through our foreign aid programs, 
we have helped to rehabilitate war-torn 
Europe and are now in the midst of a pro- 
gram to extend our scope of action to all of 
the underprivileged nations of the world— 
whether they be friend or foe. 

We cannot continue to play Uncle Sam to 
the entire world unless our own production 
is kept at such a high level that we can take 
care of our own needs and still come up with 
a surplus to meet the needs of the dependent 
nations, who accept our generosity on the 
one hand and build up a hatred for us on 
the other. 

By extending unemployment compensa- 
tion to a full 52-week period in return for 
20 weeks of work, we are encouraging the less 
industrious portion of our population to be- 
come even more dependent upon Federal 
handouts and are further killing the incen- 
tive of the individual to earn his own way. 

America is made up of a great many suc- 
cessful individuals who were not born with 
silver spoons in their mouths, but overcame 
adversity to make successes of themselves. 
If we continue down the path toward social- 
ism, as we now appear headed, this incentive 
which has made so many ordinary persons 
successful will soon disappear and we will 
fare no better than the persons we have tried 
to reach behind the Iron Curtain. 


But the Colonel Is a Lady 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the April 1966 bulletin of the 
Southeast Michigan Tourist Association 
features a story on a very fine lady who 
just happens to be a colonel. Marjorie 
O. Hunt, of Mount Clemens, Mich., is one 
of that select group in the United States 
who have achieved the highest commis- 
sion open to women in the armed serv- 
ices—that of lieutenant colonel. 

After her retirement from the military, 
Colonel Hunt, a native of New England, 
decided to settle in Mount Clemens, 
Mich.—a city she had come to know and 
love while stationed at nearby Selfridge 
Air Force Base. 

Most women would have been satisfied 
after achieving success in the armed 
services, but not Colonel Hunt. She 
launched a business career and the same 
qualities which made her a success in 
the Air Force soon brought her to the 
top in the business world. 

Today, Colonel Hunt is manager of the 
Greater Mount Clemens Chamber of 
Commerce and is working hard to ad- 
vance the interests of that city. As the 
story points out: 
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There's a kind of glow about this particu- 
lar manager, a combination of enthusiasm 
for her Job, genuine interest in people, and 
a wholesome respect for the opinions and 
prejudices of those with whom she doesn't 


agree. 


In 1959, the mayor said thank you” by 
designating a Marjorie O. Hunt Day” in 
Mount Clemens. Yes, Colonel Hunt 
thinks Mount Clemens is a great city 
and, needless to say, Mount Clemens 
thinks she is a great lady. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert the article, “But the Colonel 
Is a Lady” by Louis F. Biddleman, at 
this point in the RECORD: 

Bur THE COLONEL Is a LADY 
(By Louls F. Biddleman) 

Yes, the Colonel is very much a lady, a very 
attractive one, too. Marjorie O. Hunt has 
none of the austerity usually associated with 
her rank of lieutenant colonel, or the soll 
from which she springs, staid, old New Eng- 
land. Instead she’s an outgoing person with 
a firm, warm handclasp, who turns into just 
home folk after a few minutes of conversa- 
tion. Her military career tends to over- 
shadow Majorie Hunt, for everyone seems 
surprised to learn the colonel is a woman. 
However, it isn’t a business handicap to be 
one of very few women who have held the 
highest commission open to them, that of 
lieutenant colonel. It has helped Colonel 
Hunt enormously in a job where a man is 
expected, manager of the Greater Mount 
Clemens Chamber of Commerce. 

There's a kind of glow about this particu- 
lar manager, a combination of enthusiasm 
for her job, genuine interest in people and a 
wholesome respect for the opinions and prej- 
udices of those with whom she doesn't agree, 
In a set of good features, Colonel Hunt's eyes 
dominate her countenance, for they laugh 
with you (not at you) and flash with excite- 
ment at the mention of her job. They ex- 
press concern, too, for the world in general 
and for Mount Clemens in particular. 

For Mount Clemens is not a new love, but 
an old one. After a brilliant career in World 
War II. where assignments took her to Eng- 
land, France, Germany and finally to Sel- 
fridge Air Force Base where Colonel Hunt's 
love affair with Mount Clemens started. As 
she met more and more people, during num- 
erous speaking engagements, she became 
more and more attracted to the city. The 
speaking invitations came from business, 
churches, fraternal organizations and many 
civic groups. When retirement became a 
possibility, Majorie Hunt suddenly realized 
Mount Clemens was home to most of the 
people of whom she was fond, although she 
didn't consider the city as a possible place to 
seek employment. 

Nearby Detroit seemed the logical place to 
look for work and after retirement Colonel 
Hunt did secure employment in Detroit, but 
she was a commuter living in-Mount Clem- 
ens. This arrangement was unsatisfactory 
because she did not like commuting. When 
the Chamber of Commerce position loomed, 
Marjorie Hunt was quick to make applica- 
tion. It's to the credit of that organization 
they recognized ability and Colonel Hunt 
embarked on a new and different career. 

Marjorie Hunt has a long list of accom- 
plishments and has been singled out for 
many honors, She was commissioned first in 
the Women's Army Auxillary Corp (WAAC) 
on August 29, 1943, but 1948 legislation pro- 
vided for women in the regular service and 
Colonel Hunt was then commissioned in the 
US. Air Force. In 1959 she was named one 
of the Top 10 Working Women in the Detroit 
area. That same year she was also honored 
by the Mount Clemens Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Club and the mayor of the 
city designated a Marjorie O. Hunt Day. 
Later that year she received the Michigan 
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Wing Airability Award from the Air Force 
Association. The award is given annually to 
the person in Michigan who is considered to 
have done the most to further air power and 
the award is not limited to military person- 
nel. 

But nothing in the past seems to matter 
in quite the same way as Colonel Hunt's new 
business career. It is when she speaks of 
such such projects as the Farm City Festival 
that the colonel's eyes betray her. As they 
grow larger, so does her smile and the im- 
pression is quickly formed that here is some- 
one who has a good time doing her Job. She 
admits she enjoys each of the 11 days of the 
festival, for everyone is involved one way or 
another. Civic groups, luncheon clubs, 
church organizations, all participate. Busi- 
nessmen entertain farmers at lunch. Then 
there's a turn about and the farmers host the 
business people at lunch. Michigan State 
University’s Macomb County Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service has a training program each 
September for farmers and this ties in with 
the festivities, It seems almost everyone in 
Macomb County is involved. Ladies’ Day fol- 
lows the same format and there’s an ex- 
change at the high school level also. 

It's the barbeque, with its tone of food, 
that steals the show and the toil and the 
trouble seems worthwhile. Michigan Bell 
Telephone Pioneers do yeoman service at the 
pit, since the fire must be started the day be- 
fore the event and they have taken on that 
chore. Some of the Pioneers are on duty all 
night to attend the fire. / 

During all of the festival there are side- 
walk stands where farmers sell their produce 
and merchants their wares. The city 
abounds in bake sales by the garden clubs, 
churches, and many civic organizations. The 
Mount Clemens Art Association exhibits their 
paintings and do a lively business selling 
them. Another artistic touch is on the last 
day when merchants decorate their windows 
with things of international interest. On 
International Day the consuls are invited and 
last year 11 attended. 

It's Marjorie Hunt's job to tie all this to- 
gether, to help the chairman to coordinate 
the work of committees and teams. The 
chairman this year is Josh Horwitz and from 
his plans already known, the festival promises 
to be bigger and better than ever before. 

SEMTA is lucky to have someone like 
Colonel Hunt in their corner. She represents 
Greater Mount Clemens Chamber of Com- 
merce in our association. 

As the Bulletin goes to press, the Fisher 
Theater is advertising its next attraction. 
“The Subject Was Roses.“ Roses are a big 
subject in Mount Clemens, for the city is the 
fifth largest grower and the third larrest 
under glass, Colonel Hunt said that’s only 
one statistic that makes her adopted city 
great. 

“We may never be the biggest chamber of 
commerce in Michigan, as our community 
Christmas tree was last year, but we are 
growing and progressing and I’m happy to be 
n part of it,” the colonel added. 


Israel’s 18th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 
Mr.ST.ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the State of Israel are now cele- 


brating the 18th anniversary of their in- 
dependence. Friends of Israel all over 
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the world take note of this day and ex- 
tend their warmest greetings and best 
wishes to this ancient people, which has 
attained a national rebirth in its ancient 
homeland. 

During these past 18 years Israel has 
received about 1% million Jews who 
have migrated there and found a haven 
of refuge. Israel has made great eco- 
nomic, social, and political strides dur- 
ing this period, it is gradually and suc- 
cessfully developing the economic capaci- 
ties of this small land, it is creating a 
well-functioning democratic society very 
much in the image of our own country, 
and it is establishing peaceful relations 
with nearly all countries of the world. 

The only exception appears to be the 
Arab countries who seek to maintain a 
state of war with Israel. In recent 
months there has been a constant escala- 
tion in the arms race which again makes 
the situation in the Near East dangerous. 
Soviet arms in large quantities, and 
among them the most sophisticated 
weapons of modern warfare, are reach- 
ing Egypt, Iraq, Syria, and Yemen. 

It is now more than ever urgent that 
the United States undertake new efforts 
to bring the Arab countries and Israel to 
the peace table. If this cannot be done, 
our country should pursue efforts to end 
the arms race by bringing strong pres- 
sure to bear on the Arab States and on 
Israel in this direction. Continuous 
escalation of the arms race in the area 
must sooner or later lead to conflict and 
bloodshed. 

It has been rightfully said that the 
Middle East needs water, not war; it 
needs bread, not bombs; it needs tractors, 
not tanks; it needs education, not eradi- 
cation, Above all, the area needs peace 
so that the peoples inhabiting the lands 
of the Middle East will have the oppor- 
tunity for economic development, for 
health improvement, and for raising 
their standard of living. 

I am very happy to note that the rela- 
tions between Israel and the United 
States are on the most friendly level pos- 
sible between two nations. We have 
given Israel considerable economic sup- 
port and will continue to do so also in 
the future as needed. Israel, in turn, is 
one of our stanchest friends and allies in 
that part of the world and in the free 
world generally. Israel has utilized our 
economic aid to the best advantage of 
its people, so that our assistance today 
is limited merely to some loans and sales 
of surplus foods from our stockpiles. 

On this day of Israel's 18th anniver- 
sary, I am glad to join with many of my 
colleagues in extending congratulations 
to the leaders and the people of Israel. 
I wish for them many fruitful years 
ahead, years of peace and prosperity, 
years in which they will succeed in re- 
solving their many difficult problems, and 
years in which they will attain a more 
abundant life and a secure State of 
Israel for all its citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert into the Rxconp 
a brief article from the Connecticut 
Jewish Ledger of April 21, 1966, in which 
it is reported that the distinguished Gov- 
ernor of our State, the Honorable John 
Dempsey, has designated the last week 
of April as Israel Independence Week. 
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The article reads as follows: 

Governor Dempsey DESIGNATES WEEK To 
Mank ISRAEL’S INDEPENDENCE 

Hartrorp.—Gov. John Dempsey, in a cere- 
mony attended by Connecticut Zionist leaders 
at the State capitol, has designated the week 
of April 24-30 as Israel Independence Week 
to mark the 18th anniversary of the state's 
restored independence, 

In an Official statement calling upon “our 
citizens to take note of this observance,” 
Governor Dempsey paid tribute to Israel's 
already “noteworthy contribution to the se- 
curity of the free world by its steadfast 
adherence to democratic ideals.” 

The Governor further declared, “Israel, 
even as it struggled for survival, has offered 
a haven of hope for the distressed of many 
lands.” 

Alluding to a number of Independence Day 
celebrations that Zionists are holding in 
Hartford, New Haven, New London, New 
3 and Stamford, the chief executive 

“Let Israel know what steadfast friends it 
has here in Connecticut. From what I have 
been able to learn, the contribution of Con- 
necticut Zionist leaders to the upbuilding 
and the defense of this wonderful young 
state has been tremendous.” 

He added that from his own knowledge 
he was well aware of American Jewry's con- 
tribution toward building up Connecticut 
and this country generally, and that Ameri- 
can Jews can be proud of what they have 
done for Israel. 

“Be proud of the contribution you have 
made for the freedom of all people,” the 
Governor told the Zionists leaders. The 
struggle for survival is new to many today, he 
went on, but to Jews—and when one talks 
about Israeli—it still comes down to “love of 


God, love of country and love of your fellow 
man.“ 


Agriculture Has Made America Strong 
and Great 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLAIR CALLAN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr.CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, American 
agriculture has made this Nation strong 
and great. 

History shows that countries to be 
strong must have a flourishing agricul- 

ure. 

There is a lesson here for the underde- 
veloped countries of the world. Indus- 
trial development follows when a nation's 
agricultural production is in a strong 
productive position. The reverse order 
does not follow. 

American agriculture has advanced 
more in the past 50 years than in all the 
prior years of our history. 

What does this mean? It means that 
the American consumer and the world 
has benefited from abundant, wholesome 
food when, where, and how it is desired. 

The United States is the world's largest 
exporter of agricultural products. 

Of our 300 million harvested acres, 80 
million produce for export. The land 
producing for export represents about 
the same acreage of cropland as that 
harvested in Nebraska, Iowa, Kanses, 
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and Illinois, The value of these foods is 
$6.2 billion. 

Our agricultural abundance is a strong 
force for world peace. Our food is help- 
ing to relieve hunger and to promote eco- 
nomic growth in the newly emerging 
countries of the world. 

Our agriculture is an efficient, pro- 
gressive industry. One hour of farm 
labor produces more than five times as 
much food and other crops as it did in 
1919-21. Crop production is 70 percent 
higher per acre. Output per breeding 
animal has doubled. Productivity of the 
American farmworker since the 1950's 
increased by 7.7 percent a year. 

Output per man-hour in nonagricul- 
tural industries increased by 2.8 percent 
@ year. 

Today the farm worker produces food, 
fiber and other farm commodities for 
himself and 32 others. 

Our strong flourishing agriculture has 
many economic ramifications: 

It is the Nation’s biggest industry— 
employs 6 million workers. ‘This is more 
than the combined employment in trans- 
portation, public utilities, the steel in- 
dustry, and the automobile industry. 

Assets total $230 billion, about 34 of 
the value of current assets of all corpora- 
tions in the United States; or about one- 
half the market value of all corporations 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Three out of every 10 jobs in private 
employment are related to agriculture. 
Six million people have jobs providing 
the supplies farmers use for production 
and family living. Eight to 10 million 
people have jobs storing, transporting, 
processing, and merchandising the pro- 
cessing, and merchandising the products 
of agriculture. 

Much of our industrial development in 
this country was built because of the 
needs of a strong agriculture. The farm- 
er spends nearly $30 billion a year for 
goods and services to produce crops and 
livestock; another $12 billion a year for 
the same things that city people buy— 
food, clothing, drugs, furniture, appli- 
ances, and other products and services. 

The following is a breakdown of the 
farmer's purchases each year: 

For new farm tractors and other motor 
vehicles, machinery, and equipment, $3.4 
billion. It takes 120,000 employees to 
produce this farm equipment. 

For fuel, lubricants, and maintenance 
of machinery and motor vehicles, $3.4 
billion. Farming uses more petroleum 
than any other single industry. 

For fertilizer and lime, $1.8 billion and 
farmers are increasing their use each 
year. 

Products containing 320 million 
pounds of rubber—about 9 percent of the 
total used in the United States, or enough 
to put tires on nearly 6 million automo- 
biles. 5 

Electricity: 28 billion kilowatt hours, 
or more than 4 percent of the Nation’s 
total, or more than is needed annually 
by Baltimore, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Houston, and Washington, D.C. 

Steel in form of farm machinery, 
trucks, cars, fencing, and building ma- 
terials, 5 million tons. Farm use of steel 
accounts for 40,000 jobs in the steel 
industry. 
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For all of these expenditures this is 
what the farmer receives: 37 cents of 
each $1 spent for food. This includes 
the 2.5 cents for the corn in a 29-cent 
box of cornflakes; 54 cents of each $1 
spent for choice beef; 2.5 cents for the 
wheat in a 21-cent loaf of white bread; 
and about 11 cents from a 26-cent quart 
of milk. 

And a mere 27 cents for the cotton in 
a man’s $4 business shirt. 

Because of the strong and productive 
agriculture we have in this country our 
consumers eat better for less money than 
any other people in the world. For ex- 
ample: 19 percent of our disposable in- 
come went for food in 1964. We spent 
24 percent of our disposable income for 
food in 1930 and 22 percent in 1940. In 
1947, food took 27 percent of our take- 
home pay. 

In terms of an hour’s work—1 hour in 
a factory buys more food today than it 
did 20 or 30 years ago. Pay for 1 hour's 
factory labor would buy: 

Round steak: 2.4 pounds in 1964; 2 
pounds in 1944; 1.4 pounds in 1934; or 

Bacon: 3.8 pounds in 1964; 2.5 pounds 
in 1944; 1.8 pounds in 1934; or 

Milk: 9.6 quarts in 1964; 6.5 quarts in 
1944; 4.7 quarts in 1934; or 

Oranges: 2.9 dozen in 1964; 2.2 dozen 
in 1944; 1.5 dozen in 1934, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is evident that 
for America’s self-interest we must keep 
our agriculture strong and flourishing. 


California Nonpartisam Voter Registration 
Committee, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 18, 1966 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring the attention of the Members of 
the House of Representatives to a re- 
markable thing that is happening in 
California, which speaks highly for the 
progressive California industrial com- 
munity and for our Governor. 

A steering committee, made up of 
seven prominent Californians was ap- 
pointed by Governor Brown on Novem- 
ber 2, 1965. E. Hornsby Wasson, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph president, was 
named chairman. The purpose of the 
committee was to launch a broad based 
nonpartisan program aimed toward 
registering es meny as possible of the 
over 3 million adult Californians in- 
eligible to vote because they are not 
registered. 2 

The presidents of both the California 
County Clerks Association and the Cali- 
fornia County Supervisors Association 
are members of the steering committee. 
Both organizations are very actively 
supporting the work of the committee. 

A nonprofit corporation was formed 
January 5, 1966, and was accepted by the 
California Franchise Tax Board as a tax 
exempt corporation and in counsel’s 
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opinion will be exempt from Federal 
taxes. 

Invitations were sent by Governor 
Brown to over 100 business, labor, reli- 
gious; and educational leaders, and prom- 
inent organization heads throughout 
the State requesting they become gen- 
eral committee members. As a result, a 
committee of 106 was formed. 

A comprehensive statewide informa- 
tion-educational program was developed 
by Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 
a well-known advertising agency employ- 
ing all major news media. Their serv- 
ices have been donated. Promotional 
kits were sent to 670 newspapers, 300 
radio stations, and 38 TV stations. Bill- 
boards and bus card space in the metro- 
politan areas have also been donated. 
The theme of the program is simple: 
“You Can't Vote Unless You're Regis- 
tered.” All media have been very co- 
operative. The estimated value of the 
donated space and time is over $1 mil- 
lion, 

Through its general committee of 106 
members, a person-to-person program, 
reaching every segment of the State, is 
moving ahead through chambers of com- 
merce, labor unions, churches, minority 
groups, service clubs, house organs, 
women's organizations, and so forth. 

Each committee member accepted the 
responsibility for motivating others with- 
in his or her sphere of influence. For 
example: Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, president 
of the California Institute of Technology, 
personally wrote the nearly 50 other in- 
dependent colleges in the State request- 
ing their cooperation in voter registra- 
tion. Similar action was taken by Dr. 
William B. Langsdorf, president of the 
California State College at Fullerton, for 
all State colleges in California. The re- 
sponse was excellent. Another good ex- 
ample of this approach was the combined 
registration effort of the Los Angeles 
League of Women Voters and Parent 
Teacher Association in the Los Angeles 
City School District. This concerted 
program, culminating by keeping the 
schools open on the evening of March 29 
with deputy registrars present, resulted 
in about 18,000 registrations. 

Telephone utilities, in cooperation with 
the county clerks or registrars, mailed 
about 4 million desire to register cards 
with telephone bills in 36 counties dur- 
ing March. The participating counties 
contain over 70 percent of the Cali- 
fornians eligible to register. About 50,- 
000 of these cards were returned to the 
utilities who delivered the cards to the 
appropriate registration official. He as- 
sumed the responsibility of aiding the in- 
dividuals in registering. 

In Contra Costa and Los Angeles 
Counties a test was made using a com- 
puterized tape comparison of names in 
the telephone directory with the names 
of registered voters. The result was a 
list of nonregistered utility subscribers. 
Duplicate copies were turned over, the 
end of February, to the State Democratic 
and Republican Party headquarters for 
their use. This computer analysis pro- 
gram produced 38,000 names in Contra 
Costa County and 622,000 in Los Angeles 
County. 
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The Field Research Corp. is making 
a pilot study to determine the answers 
to two heretofore unanswered basic ques- 
tions: Why don't people register?” and 
“Who are they?” The answers to these 
questions may well constitute the most 
important legacy of the committee. All 
administrative and developmental costs 
of the study are being donated. 

The committee expects to carry on this 
statewide campaign through September 
15, 1966, the last day to register for the 
California general election on November 
8. The budget for this all-out effort is 
estimated at only $75,000. The amount 
is small because there is no paid staff 
and all time and services are donated. 

Contributions to the committee have 
been received from various firms and 
individuals throughout the State. It is 
the policy of the committee to accept no 
contribution in excess of $5,000 or from 
a political party or candidate. 

To our Knowledge no similar statewide 
nonpartisan effort on this scale has ever 
before been attempted anywhere in the 
United States. The results so far are 
gratifying. 

On April 14, the deadline for register- 
ing for the June primary, Secretary of 
State Frank Jordan said: 

Voter registration will hit a record 
7,850,000 at today’s deadline * * an in- 
creasé of about 10 percent over the 1964 
primary registration. 


All of us in California are extremely 
proud of this effort, and we hope that 
other States will follow us in the mag- 
nificent effort to increase citizenship 
participation in our Government. 


Our American Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
student body of Emory and Henry Col- 
lege, which is located at Emory, Va., in 
my district, recently conducted “Em- 
phasis 1966.“ The purpose of this out- 
standing 2-day program was to aid the 
student in developing a better under- 
standing of the world in which he lives 
as the result of his American heritage. 

The cochairman for this year’s em- 
phasis were Christine Arthur and Bill 
Myers. They invited speakers to dis- 
cull our Nation's heritage in government, 
foreign affairs, athletics, human rela- 
tions, economics, and the arts. Speakers 
from both major political parties were 
asked to make a presentation. 

The speaker for the Democratic Party 
was a former colleague of ours here in 
the House, Mrs. Coy Knutson, of Min- 
nesota. She is now serving in the role 
of congressional liaison representative 
for civil defense in the Pentagon. When 
Mrs. Knutson was in the House, she rep- 
resented her State admirably as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture. 
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Mrs. Knutson’s address to Emory’s 
“1966 Emphasis” has been brought to 
my attention. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I bring these remarks to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

THe Democratic PARTY In OUR AMERICAN 

HERITAGE 
(By Coya Knutson, presented at Emory and 
Henry College, Emory, Va., Apr. 1, 1966) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I'm 
delighted and honored by your invitation to 
address the Emphasis 1966 Symposium cen- 
tered as always around “Our American 
Heritage.” You are to be commended for 
your dedicated efforts to keep a steady eye 
to the future and a firm hand on our Amer- 
ican heritage to guide you. 

First of all, may I say it is great to be 
living in America today. I'm thankful to be 
a part of its active and loyal citizenry at a 
time when events are making history with 
the speed of the best computer machine 
available. 

We cannot lay claim to the fact that this 
is America’s century. It is not Russia's cen- 
tury. Nor is it Asia's century. It is not the 
atomic century. This is everybody's cen- 
tury. These truths we are fully aware of 
that love is greater than hate—that peace 
is greater than war—that plenty and enough 
are greater than poverty—that beauty is 
greater than ugliness—that full stomachs 
feel better than empty ones and that a decent 
place to live more often than not changes 
our outlook on life. It is because we know 
these things that herein lies our responsi- 
bility to help others to know and to live this 
greatness to assure the survival of the human 
race. However, if it were for this reason only 
that we make this effort, we would indeed 
be taking steps backward instead of steps 
forward—because it would be more in keep- 
ing with the level of the beast rather than 
on the level of the human specie possessed 
with a thinking mind. 

Two-thirds of the population of the world 
today sees and knows little else than the un- 
ending struggle to survive. In keeping with 
our American heritage and with the hopes 
and plans put forth by our Founding Fathers, 
our aim is focused to look and live beyond 
and above that of only our physical senses 
in order to to our full potential and 
power for development and growth. In look- 
ing beyond our five regular and well-known 
senses for meanings to the sixth, the seventh, 
the eighth senses, or more, we learn that, 
“Man does not live by bread alone,” and that 
he has his roots in heaven. It is in this area 
that I’d like to focus our attention for a 
few moments tonight. 

Our Founding Fathers had very definite 
ideas about how our Government should 
work, They decided that our form of Gov- 
ernment should be that of a republic—or a 
representative democracy. They recognized 
that a pure democracy (meaning manage- 
ment in the hands of the people themselves) 
to be “neither practical nor liable to endure.” 

Political parties were not contemplated by 
the framers of our Constitution to control 
the election of the President and therefore 
they established the device of an electoral 
college. Furthermore, I did not find, nor 
was there even a hint in the Constitution 
of any preelection machinery. It was in- 
tended, therefore, that our Government 
should consist of one body. 

How did two political parties emerge? 
It came about by the independent actions 
of two electors—when one elector from 
Virginia and the other from North Caro- 
lina voted for Adams instead of Thomas 
Jefferson—and when they brought two lists 
of party candidates for electors in the next 
election. Thus the provision of the Consti- 
tution—which was intended to preclude 
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political parties, actually caused the forma- 
tion of political parties. 

Though Thomas Jefferson had no son to 
carry on his name, he founded a political 
party and it carried his seed within its body 
from one generation to the next. Personally, 
I wouldn't be at all surprised that in the not 
too distant future, we would have a one- 
party system or a “no party” at all. It was 
Thomas Jefferson who said that the Ameri- 
can Revolution was intended for all mankind. 
He proclaimed that our Nation was the 
strongest on earth because of our reyolu- 
tionary ideals and high moral purpose. 

The men who laid the foundation of this 
country had definite convictions regarding 
the objectives of a free people. The primary 
conviction and objective was to assure that 
the rights of every individual would be pro- 
tected and that he would have the opportu- 
nity to develop his talents and capabilities 
to the fullest extent. The Democratic Party 
has been in the front line of battle on this 
score most notably in the fleld of education 
but we have gone about as “fur as we can 


A great deal has been done, but we need 
help from those who are being helped—to 
quote Dr. Laubach, “They need to learn to 
earn. * * * To each one teach one,” be- 
cause the task has become insurmountable. 
We are now developing the methods, and to 
be more specific, conducting pilot programs 
where the pupils in a short time become 
the teachers. Train another group of pupils 
and they become teachers—thus the 
program to stamp out illiteracy moves at a 
more rapid pace. 

I believe we are about to witness bold and 
courageous changes in our attitudes and 
relationships with other peoples and coun- 
tries of the world. I refer you to the book 
entitled “God Will Work With You, but 
Not for You,” written by Lao Russell. When 
we understand and realize the true meaning 
of that title and statement, we shall see 
some quick changes in law, institutions, in 

and in action. When the awareness 
of it is linked to the basic issue of the sur- 
vival of the human race, things will begin 
to move. “The word ‘truth’ is not the word 
that makes us free—it is the knowledge of 
the truth that makes us free.” Our think- 
ing must change to meet the needs of com- 
mon survival. 

Man is solely responsible for what he tis 
and what he becomes. This idea, “God Will 
Work With You, but Not for You,” played a 
significant role in my life while preparing 
to come to Congress. The realization pre- 
sented itself to me that something definite 
had to be done in the field of education—to 
expand the opportunity for individuals to 
pursue their growth and development. I 
want to make this point clear, that in the 
understanding of this idea, “God Will Work 
With You, but Not for You” lies the answer 
to the problems facing us in this century. 
To begin with, illiteracy must be eliminated 
from our complex society. No man or s0- 
ciety can progress in ignorance, 

To examine more fully the progress made 
in education the past 10 years, we will re- 
member when “Aid to education used to be 
the father.” Well father is still very much 
with it, but when I decided to run for Con- 
greas, the fathers where I lived needed some 
very definite help in the form of a college 
student loan program. 

With more ‘courage than knowledge of 
where to begin filling such an order, I was 
most fortunate to have a knowledgeable and 
brilliant cousin from Norway by the name of 
Tor Gjesdal who was at that time the Direc- 
tor for Public Information In the United Na- 
tions. At present, he holds this same posl- 
tion with UNESCO in Paris. He knew where 
such a program was already in operation and 
that it was working well. Yes, it was in his 
own country, Norway, In the fourth year 
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of work on this bill, I appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Education, chaired by the 
Honorable Carl Elliot from Alabama. There 
were dozens of proposals before that com- 
mittee, but not a single plan resembled the 
one I had. The committee adopted my bill 
as its own student loan plan. 

To date the loan program is still expand- 
ing. Some 1,600 or more colleges use it. 
About 500,000 students have received help 
and the economy of the country has bene- 
fited a great deal since its inception. I pur- 
posely called upon the business communities 
of the country to participate in this program 
knowing full well that such broad participa- 
tion would spread its availability more quick- 
ly. Because the law, that man is solely re- 
sponsible for what he is and what he be- 
comes,” gives proof of that law’s workability; 
the provisions of the student loan program 
also conform to law, From the beginning, I 
knew the program could be no “giveaway or 
outright grant.” 

Trying to get something for nothing in 
return, has never been a part of my makeup. 
The scientific terminology for that law today 
is called the law of giving to regive. An- 
other principle we should remember is this, 
“What we get must be earned.” Possibly 
the most attractive feature of a loan pro- 
gram is the fact it it will be paid back. 
Furthermore, it was correct from another 
standpoint, that it preserved the individual's 
sense of worth and dignity, because in 
reality, he works his way through college. 

Immediately after the student loan bill, 
I introduced the Paul Bunyan bill for edu- 
cation, covering the other areas of education 
not provided for in the previous bill. This 
was a detailed and comprehensive program 
for the elementary and secondary levels to 
be carried out over a 10-year period. Nat- 
urally, I did not press for its passage at the 
time, but there was hope that at some future 
date it would find its rightful place in our 
society. It was a most pleasant surprise 
when in 1960, the candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States, John F. Ken- 
nedy, adopted the bill as his own plan for 
education in the campaign. Today, that 
plan is in full operation with many expanded 
features. 

Now, should this next statement I'm about 
to make really “shake you” I sincerely hope 
that it will keep shaking you until its mean- 
ing will be forever stamped upon your con- 
sciousness—because should you try it for 
proof, you will be “shaking for joy“ at the 
results. 

This is the statement: We have to learn 
the meaning of love before we can learn to 
think. If we could only make every choice 
in our lives on the basis of love, we'd be 
making very few mistakes along the way. 

Love in action is magic—it erases fear, 
apprehension, and distrust. It is the most 
powerful weapon known to open doors, to 
walk through barriers, and to smooth out the 
rocky paths whatever they are. 

I have often wondered what would hap- 
pen, if we said to the Chinese people, Peo- 
ple of China, America loves you. We love 
you as brothers and sisters and as a family 
in the family of nations. We need each 
other. We need to work together for our 
mutual benefit and progress. It is because 
we love you, and it is with hope that you will 
understand and accept this offer of love, that 
we should sit down together and begin to 
work out our differences and problems.” Can 
you imagine what the “reaction to such 
action” would be? Love is the platform on 
which all ranks meet.” The barriers of fear, 
distrust, and yes, even hate, would begin 
crumbling with a rate of speed where we 
would have a difficult time finding sufficient, 
competent authority to fill the demands to 
function properly. Such is the magic of the 
action of love. These are the same ideals 
and high moral purposes under which 
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Thomas Jefferson wanted and expected 
America to function. As Robert Browning 
expresses it, “Ah, but a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” 

We have yet to realize a very simple fact 
and it is this: That how we think and what 
we do affects every other human being the 
world over. We are more than our brother's 
keeper, we are each others keepers to a 
greater degree. Dr. Walter Russell said, 
“What is law for one man, is law for a world 
of men * * *. He that defies that law will 
himself be broken in the measure of his de- 
fiance of it.” We not only have to learn the 
meanings of love as it relates to ourselves 
and other human beings, but we must also 
learn that this same principle is true 
throughout nature. 

Let me give you an example where a 
properly balanced relationship affects both 
man and nature. The example concerns the 
redwood trees in California. We are in- 
debted to Richard St. Barbe Baker, rightfully 
named, “The Man of the Trees, who for 
years has been fighting to save the redwoods, 
the only redwoods that exist in the world 
today. The Man of the Trees tells us this: 
“If man loses one-third of his skin, he will 
die. If a tree loses one-third of its bark, it 
will die. If the world loses one-third of its 
trees, it will die.” Though a flood of bills 
have been introduced in Congress to preserve 
the redwoods, we have on the other hand 
thousands of powersaws and axes, those 
hungry, devastating, disastrous little beasts 
bent on getting their “fill” before Congress 
passes the bill. 

Have we forgotten our studies in biology, 
chemistry, and physics that tell us of the 
chemical processes in the soil, the green 
leaves, the green foliage in all nature that 
produces oxygen and other lifegiving ele- 
ments that keep us alive? Our lovely First 
Lady, remembers this. Her beautification 
program says so. There is a very special 
reason why we have so much air- pollution, 
we can’t blame it all to motor vehicles, the 
industries, you name it. We just don’t have 
enough of nature’s green to use up the 
poisons. Furthermore, that other kind of 
green (the folding kind) has become much 
more important than staying alive. 

In Vietnam recently, a certain Marine gen- 
eral received a promotion—by passing several 
others who were in line for promotions. 
What made the exception here? (And may 
I say thanks to someone who did recognize 
the significance because it has a direct bear- 
ing on what I’m saying here tonight.) The 
honor was bestowed upon this general and 
his men because in addition to their regular 
line of duty, they were giving every aid and 
assistance possible to the people with whom 
they came in contact, Love in the hearts of 
these men to help, made the significant dif- 
ference. I like the way one of these men 
summed it up when he said, “To eat the same 
food in the same way and to stay day after 
day.” 

Let us keep this in mind, ‘Whatever work 
in life is yours, you are important to every 
Every man is a great man 
when he is fulfilling a purpose.” One day 
while Dr. Walter Russell was on his way to 
the office of Thomas Edison, the elevator 
operator asked Dr. Russell if his work as an 
operator was important. His answer was, “If 
you don’t take Mr. Edison up these many 
floors, he could not sit at his desk.” 

Remember always, That you are the world 
and the world is you. As you think and act, 
so will the whole world. If you think life is 
complex remember only one thing. 
You have only one simple decision to make. 
Only one, The next one has not arrived yet. 
That one decision you must make is: ‘that 
you should do only that which generates 
love.“ 

Therefore, you as individuals have a very 
important role to play in determining the di- 
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rection In which everything will move in the 
future. Why is this? Because all forms of 
organization obtains their vitality from the 
energies that people put into them in pursult 
of the organization goals. And lastly, what 
about the future of the Democratic Party? 
I cannot think of the future of the Demo- 
cratic Party per se, I can think only of the 
major problems we are facing. 

This is the real issue and we as a people 
must seek out those mechanisms that dem- 
onstrate the greatest potential for solving 
these problems. This is the chdllenge which 
faces not only the Democratic Party but also 
the Republican Party and all other organiza- 
tions of all descriptions which have a stake 
and an interest in solving these problems, 
It is up to you to seek the information con- 
cerning an organization's objectives and ap- 
proaches. It is up to you to make the basic 
discrimination as to whether or not these or- 
ganizations are on the right track toward 
solving the problems. It is up to you to 
make the choice as to which one you are go- 
ing to give your precious energy in aiding to 
attain the solution. 

As I see it, all of the problems that we face 
as we look into the future exist because we 
as individuals, as a nation, and as humanity, 
simply do not know or do not put into prac- 
tice the basic principles of human relation- 
ships. Over the last 20 years we have seen 
a polarizing effect taking place in all facets 
of our human endeavors where the difference 
in potential or the building of energy be- 
tween the opposing poles is reaching the 
critical stage and it is about to explode. We 
have the arms race built up to monstrous 
proportions which swallow up better than 
half our tax money each year. We have the 
consolidation of power of the labor unions 
on the one hand, and on the other we have 
merging corporations and consolidation of 
strength of various competing corporations 
to preserve their own interests, such as get- 
ting together on the rise in steel prices. 
Racial tensions keep building despite the 
legislation passed to deflate the pressure. 

Let us place ourselves in the position of 
all parties involved. We must first be satu- 
rated with a huge measure of good will. 
Next, we must arrive at that condition which 
balances the relationships between the 
parties involved. Balance is most important, 
meaning that there must be satisfaction for 
both parties. Harmonious and balanced re- 
lationships reduces tension and depolarizes 
the pressure between opposing positions. 

This idea of balanced relationships based 
on love applies to all individuals, families, 
societies, governments, and nations. It is 
the only way to success and survival. Let us 
be on our way. It is our American heritage. 


Joseph Schlossberg—Dean of Jewish 
Labor Movement at 90 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Joseph 
Schlossberg is a legend in the American 
labor movement. Last November he 
celebrated his 90th birthday and in the 
words of the traditional Hebrew greet- 
ing, ad meah re-esrim—may he live to be 
120. 

Since he came to this country 78 years 
ago Joseph Schlossberg has worked for 
the betterment of mankind and for the 
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success of the labor movement in our 
country. It is with great pleasure there- 
fore that I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article about 
this extraordinary man which appeared 
in the March 17, 1966, edition of the 
American Examiner: 

DEAN OF THE JEWISH LABOR MOVEMENT AT 90 

(By Nathan Ziprin) 

The complete history of the Jewish labor 
movement in America has not yet been writ- 
ten. When it is, Joseph Schlossberg, a 
diminutive igure of a man who has become 
& living legend in the American labor moye- 
ment, will be deserving of a special page not 
alone for qualities of labor leadership but 
for having been instrumental in the creation 
within the Jewish labor movement of a cli- 
mate of acceptance of Palestine, later Israel, 
and of the Histadrut, Israeli Federation of 
Labor. 

Joseph Schlossberg, whose 90th birthday 
was celebrated last November by the National 
Committee for Labor Israel, came to the 
United States in 1888 as a lad of 13, hopeful 
of taking advantage of the new land's oppor- 
tunities for learning. 

“My ambition was to embark on a course 
of formal education,” he told this writer, 
almost wishfully, as we talked at his home 
in a room filled with books and memories. 
“But I entered the sweatshop instead out 
of sheer need and I had to abandon hope 
of studying.” However, the love of knowl- 
edge and learning never abandoned him. In 
fact, one of his most significant moments 
came in 1935, when colorful Mayor La 
Guardia of New York City named him to the 
New York City Board of Higher Education, 
a post he held for 20 years under a succession 
of mayors. 

When he was offered the post, he hesitated 
to accept it. “I had no formal education,” 
he remarked, “but, in retrospect, those 28 
years were years of great joy because they 
brought me in close contact with institu- 
tions of learning and gifted students and 
with a form of activity that was wholly 
remote from what I had been doing.” 

At 90, Joseph Schlossberg has not aban- 
doned any of his old interests. He speaks 
with unbelievable lucidity of the Jewish 
labor movement in America, its struggle for 
survival, its impact on the general labor 
movement and of the growth of Jewish liv- 
ing in America. But his chief preoccupation 
now, as it has been for many years, is Israel 
and its labor movement and it is symbolized 
by the Histadrut, 

He was among the first American Jewish 
labor leaders to express solidarity with His- 
tadrut when it was founded in Palestine 
in 1920, and key founder of the National com- 
mittee for Labor Israel In 1930, later becom- 
ing its president. 

Schlossberg's interest in Jewish revival goes 
back to his early days of labor leadership 
when it was unfashionable for Jewish union 
leaders to identify themselves with that 
cause. “I have always loved Eretz Yisrael,” 
he told me, as if In confession, “and when 
a group of Poale Zion people approached me 
in 1913 asking whether I would consider 
joining in a plan to call a Congress for Labor 
Palestine in New York, I said yes even though 
I knew all the unions would be against us.” 

That conference, he said with evident 
pride, “opened the door to the entry into the 
movement of large masses of Jewish workers. 
The ice had been broken and the response 
was good and when the Histadrut launched 
ita campaign in the United States in 1924, 
there was in it quite a receptive segment of 
Jewish labor people.” 
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Ruminating on that development, he re- 
marked that it was providential for Israel 
that the Jewish labor masses, whose leader- 
ship had been indifferent if not hostile to 
the idea of Jewish nationhood, had not 
listened to its leaders and become “instead a 
bastion of strength for Israel, its working 
People and the Histadrut." Had “the foun- 
dation for the love of Eretz Yisrael not been 
laid then among ths Jewish workers the 
Jewish workers’ attitude toward Israel 
would most surely not have been what it is 
today,” he said, adding that Israel and the 
Histadrut were “now reaping the fruit of 
that harvest, one of the most radiant devel- 
opments on the American Jewish scens.” 

Although Schlossberg's chief preoccupa- 
tion now, except for writing, is the Histadrut 
and the National Committee for Labor Israel 
he has a remarkable range of interests for a 
man who has passed the 90th milestone. 
He is concerned about the future of Ameri- 
can Jewry, the new trends in the American 
labor movement, the uneven path of the 
American youth as it faces an uncertain 
world, the future of America and the fate of 
Israel amidst a hostile Arab enclave. 

Schlossberg is an excellent story teller, a 
master at recalling events, and he was at his 
most delightful best when he talked to me 
about the early history of the Jewish labor 
movement in America, when it encountered 
opposition not only from the bosses or man- 
agement as it is called in modern parlance, 
but also from the then top-echelon leader- 
ship of the general American labor move- 
ment. Such was the hostility, he said, that 
when the ted Clothing Workers of 
America in 1918 contributed the then un- 
heard of sum of $100,000 to the American 
Federation of Labor for the striking steel- 
workers, the gentiemen of the union, includ- 
ing Samuel Gompers, did not even deign to 
send an official acknowledgment beyond a 
formal receipt. 

The contribution had been authorized by 
the Amalgamated at a meeting at Madison 
Square Garden which selected Schlossberg 
to make the presentation, an event he con- 
siders one of the most dramatic in his life. 
To this day he has pangs of pain when he 
recalls the conduct of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. In his view it was evidence 
of hostility that conceivably stemmed from 
sources other than interlabor relations. He 
ascribed the hostility of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to the Jewish labor move- 
ment to a number of causes, not the least 
of which was absorption by the federation of 
the Knights of Labor whose leadership, he 
said, was dominated by “deutschtum,” a word 
that challenges translation, but not identi- 
fication. 

Schlossberg also recalled that when 
Gompers was once asked why he did not pre- 
occupy himself with Jewish affairs, he re- 
plied, “I am the president of the American 
Federation of Labor,” with emphasis on the 
word American. 

Schlossberg spoke of the early travails of 
the Jewish labor movement, of its rise to 
prominence and of its present decline under 
the spirit of integration that is in the land. 
The Jewish labor movement is still dear to 
Schlossberg's heart, for he was among the 
radiant figures who stood at its birth. But as 
we neared the door, he remarked that his 
great love now was the young labor move- 
ment in Israel and the Histadrut, which, he 
added, had not yet written its destined chap- 
ter in Israel's history. 

I did not ask Schlossberg for his key to 
longevity. If I had, his answer most likely 
would have been “shalom,” peace, for with- 
out it all human values must perish. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


or TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the self- 
less people who give entirely of them- 
selves bless the lives of all with whom 
they come in contact. Mrs. Frank 
Grubbs of Johnson City, Tenn., was one 
of these kind and wonderful persons. 

A heartfelt tribute was paid to Mrs. 
Grubbs in a signed editorial by the pub- 
lisher of the Johnson City Press-Chroni- 
cle, Mr. Carl A. Jones, and I include it 
in the Record, along with my own ex- 
pressions of respect and gratitude for the 
service and love which Mrs. Grubbs 
lavished on her fellow citizens. 

[From the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 
Chronicle, Apr. 19, 1966] 


To a SECOND MOTHER 


To many young men in all walks of life, in 
practically every State, the news of the death 
of Mrs. Frank (Mama) Grubbs will be a 
reason for real sadness. Many of these had 
their first home away from home with her. 
She not only provided the physical place 
for them to live and eat; she furnished the 
love and affection of a mother for all. 

There was never a time when any of her 
“boys” were in trouble that she would not 
go all out to help them. She would see that 
their illnesses were tended. She prescribed 
her own tried and true home remedies, and 
if these did not revive her patient she would 
have a doctor come and minister to him. If 
any of her “boys” got in trouble with his 
family, the law, creditors or what not, she 
was always willing to help. She did help, 
When the trouble had been removed, when 
the illness was cured and hurts were healed, 
she would take time out to give good mother- 
ly advice—and she often was known to ad- 
minister discipline to the most wayward. 

Many of her “family” stayed only a short 
time, but none ever will forget the influence 
she wielded upon them. Many have gone on 
to become leaders in their respective fields; 
law, sports, industry, medicine, the ministry, 
art and photography, teaching, writing, 
transportation law enforcement, printing, 
publishing, humanities and practically every 
other field of endeavor. None, no matter 
how successful or unsuccessful, will forget 
her willingness to give without stint of her 
time and means. To her, all looked alike. 
To her, all were her “family.” 

While she cared for and shared her love 
with those who made their home with her 
only temporarily, never was she known to 
neglect her own family. To them, she gave 
of herself beyond the call of duty, or even of 
love. There is no better evidence of this 
than the fine family she leaves. Her friends 
ere legion. Many stem from the days when 
she served as their hostess when they were 
too busy preparing for the days ahead to 
maintain a full home. 

To me, all of this is but a part of the rec- 
ord of a fine woman. I know. I was one of 
her boys.“ Her home was my home away 
from home, She was a mother away from 
home to me. 


CARL A. JONES, 
Publisher. 
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Congressman Horton Marks Israel’s 18th 
Year—Cites Close Israel-United States 
Ties 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK HORTON - 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of Israel is perhaps as old as that of any 
country existing today, but the story of 
the State of Israel, with its heroic events 
and glories, is quite new. The beginning 
of Israel's story is buried in the dim and 
distant past, at the early dawn of human 
history. 

Long before the beginning of our 
Christian era there was the independent - 
Kingdom of Judea in which the Jews 
lived in their chosen patriarchal ways, 
developed their mode of life, built their 
own political, religious, and social insti- 
tutions, and created their own civiliza- 
tion, perhaps one of the oldest in all 
history. Then centuries later, about 
2,000 years ago, the Kingdom of Judea 
Was overrun; the Jews lost their national 
political independence; they were evicted 
from their ancestral homeland and 
eventually dispersed to all parts of the 
world. 

Since those far-off days nearly all Jews 
lived in dispersion. During that long 
period they suffered much; they endured 
proscriptions, discriminations, and a 
multitude of inequities and injustices in 
many lands. But they faced their almost 
endless vicissitudes with exemplary forti- 
tude. Their spiritual and cultural heri- 
tage sustained their spirit of freedom 
and independence, and kept them spirit- 
ually bound together. Through cen- 
turies that unique heritage was carefully 
nurtured, jealousy guarded, and kept 
alive. 

Finally, after long awaiting and sus- 
pense, many of them were afforded the 
opportunity of returning to their ancient 
homeland at the end of the First World 
War. And in May of 1948, with the 
proclamation of Israel’s independence, 
they launched once more upon an inde- 
pendent political existence. 

That was 18 years ago, and the short 
period that separates 1966 from 1948 has 
been a period of miracles in the new 
State of Israel. This new Israel, though 
separated from its incident predecessor 
by more than 2,000 years, stands for the 
same idea—freedom, independence, and 
the dignity of the human being. Today 
the 18-year-old State of Israel stands in 
the place of the Kingdom of Judea as a 
dynamic and powerful state, the true 
embodiment of the centuries-old Jewish 
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faith. It is the living and shining testi- 
mony of the persistent and tenacious 
efforts put forth by self-sacrificing Jews 
for the common welfare and safety for 
all their needy and suffering kinsmen. 

Besides providing a haven for more 
than 1,500,000 refugee Jews since its 
creation, Israel leaders have succeeded 
in making the State of Israel a model 
democracy in the midst of feudal and 
autocratic governments in the Middle 
East. By providing homes, employment 
and safety to needy Jewish refugees, the 
State of Israel has performed a great 
humanitarian task with distinction. 
These new citizens, united with their co- 
religionists have recreated their ancient 
land. They have proved their ability, 
resourcefulness and ingenuity in the re- 
building of their country. 

It has already become the most indus- 
trialized urban land in the underdevel- 
oped rural communities of that region. 
After 18 years of uneasy, busy but hope- 
ful existence, today Israel can proudly 
claim the right to be counted as a mem- 
ber of the family of sovereign states. 
There the people of Israel face the future 
with supreme confidence, and continue 
their task of making Israel a model state 
in the heart of the Middle East. I wish 
them patience and fortitude, peace and 
prosperity and happiness on the 18th 
anniversary of their Independence Day. 

I know that I join with tens of thou- 
sands of Jews in the Rochester, N-Y., 
area, which I represent, in marking this 
occasion. I think it is fitting for me to 
mention that just last week in Rochester, 
a dinner was held honoring Rabbi Philip 
S. Berstein for his long and devoted 
service to his people all over the world— 
especially in the State of Israel. At the 
same event, the Israeli Ambassador to 
this country, Avraham Harman, was the 
featured speaker, and I understand that 
many of the dinner guests purchased 
savings bonds of the Israel Government. 
This is only one example of the close 
proximity that is felt between Americans 
and Israelis, and it is testimony to the 
faith that Americans have in the future 
of the State of Israel. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


April 26, 1966 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
125 credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 


The Progress of Peru: A New Andean 
Highway—A Major Concern to Texan 
Partners of the Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 
„F 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
our South American neighbor of Peru is 


presently undergoing rapid economic. 


planning and development, a fact that 
is a major concern of my home State of 
Texas. 

Not only is Peruvian President Fer- 
nando Belaunde Terry a graduate of the 
University of Texas, but also Texas and 
Peru are allied in the Partners of the 
Alliance program of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. I have par- 
ticular personal interest in the Partners 
of the Alliance because my former ad- 
ministrative assistant, Mr. Jim Boren, is 
presently the Director of the Partners 
of the Alliance program and has done an 
outstanding job in that position. His 
leadership has been of particular signifi- 
cance in the success of the Alliance for 
Progress programs which have developed. 

As an illustration of the progress in 
Peru, I ask unanimous consent that an 
article entitled “Dream of a Road Along 
Andes May Come True” by John M. 
Goshko in the Washington Post of Sun- 
day, April 17, 1966, describing President 
Fernando Belaunde Terry’s plans for a 
new highway along the Andes, be printed 
in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dream or A Roap ALONG ANDES May COME 
TRUE 
(By John M. Goshko) 

Lowa, Peru.—An audience with President 
Fernando Belaunde Terry invariably spills 
out of his office into an adjoining saloon 
known to diplomats as “the hall of models” 
and to more irreverent visitors as “the toy 
room.” 

There, is a spncious corner of the Presi- 
dential Palace, Belaunde, an architect by 
training, has lovingly assembled scale models 
of his many projects for the physical devel- 
opment of Peru. As he excitedly guides 
visitors through the maze of miniature dams 
and housing developments, he always lingers 
longest over one centrally placed table. 

This holds the models of the “carretera 
marginal de la selva"—the “ road 
of the jungle.” And wrapped up in this 
five-word title are the fondest dreams not 
only of its originator, Belaunde, but of all 
who believe that South America’s future lies 
in the unlocking of its geographically im- 

enetrable interior. 

For the carretera marginal plan envisions 
nothing less than a 3,000-mile north-south 
highway running along the eastern slope of 
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the Andes through Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Bolivia. Its purpose: to open up the 
fertile lands of the western Amazon Basin 
for colonization and to provide the central 
link in an interior transportation system 
that eventually would bind together the con- 
tinent's three principal river systems of the 
Piate in the south, the Amazon in the east, 
and the Orinoco in the north. 


RIDICULE SUBSIDES 


The fact that this plan today Is a subject 
of serious discussion among South Ameri- 
cans and international lending agencies is a 
tribute to Belaunde's tenacity in pushing it 
against odds that would have deterred a 
less single-minded man. As recently as 4 
years ago, most expert observers, including 
those of the U.S. State Department, were 
deriding the idea as Belaunde's folly” and 
its originator as “some kind of nut.” 

But today, while the idea still generates 
considerable controversy, the debate has 
seen ridicule give way to arguments about 
such factors as costs and timetables and 
planning priorities. For even those who 
quarrel with the specifics of Belaunde’s plan 
or who claim that it will require 15 to 30 
years for completion now agree that some- 
thing like the carretera marginal is neces- 
sary for the continent’s development. 

Belaunde himself has never had any 
doubts about the feasibility of the idea he 
proposed nearly 10 years ago in a book en- 
titled “Peru's Own Conquest.” In it, he drew 
a sharp contrast between the poverty-ridden 
Peru of today and the brilliant 600-year 
epoch that began when the first Inca, Manco 
Capac, and his wife, Mama Occllo, gathered 
the Andean Indians into communities and 
taught them the arts of civilized life. 

In describing the self-sustaining Incaic 
empire that stretched from Colombia to 
Chile, Belaunde noted how the Incas utilized 
an extensive highway system to spread agri- 
culture and trade throughout the realm. 
And with a curious blend of technocracy and 
historical Intuition, he concluded that the 
lack of a comparable modern road network 
was the pivotal factor inhibiting the Andean 
countries from supporting their 20th century 
populations, 

AN AWESOME DIVIDER 


The geography of Peru, most extreme of all 
the Andean nations in its physical contrasts, 
Mustrates his point. 

First, there is a thin, low-lying coastal 
strip that contains almost all the country’s 
principal cities and industrial areas. Rising 
hard behind it is the high spine of the 
Andeh Range, which cuts through the coun- 
try from one end to the other, slashing it in 
half like an awesome Chinese wall. 

Finally, there are the tropical rain forests 
of the Amazon Basin, which extend west- 
ward from Peru’s eastern borders and thrust 
up against the eastern slopes of the Andes. 
Flooded for long periods each year and gen- 
erally inhospital to human inhabitants, the 
selva has gone untouched by civilization for 
centuries. 

But the so-called upper selva—the west- 
ern portion that runs partway up the moun- 
tain slopes—is lifted by its altitude into a 
semitropical state that In many places offers 
both arable land and a mud climate (“the 
South American Riviera,” Baleunde has called 
it In an enthusiastic burst of exaggeration). 

For generations, planners and politicians 
have talked glowingly about how the open- 
ing up of the eastern slopes would solve 


Peru’s tillable land shortage problem, a prob- 
lem that forces the country to import most 
of its foodstuffs and keeps the sierra over- 
populated with thousands of Indians 
scratching out the barest of livings. Despite 
all the talk, however, the barriers of geog- 
raphy kept the area locked In isolation, 
AN ELECTION SUPRISE 


What was needed, Belaunde concluded, 
was a road along the lower eastern slopes 
running the full length of Peru and extend- 
ing into the other three Andean nations 
forming the Amazon Basin’s western border. 
This marginal highway would essentially be 
a continuous series of transverse roads con- 
necting at their eastern end with another 
network of penetration roads built across the 
Andes as outlets to the sea. 


Such was the proposal that would attract 
nothing but ridicule and cold shoulders until 
1963, when, to the surprise of almost every- 
one, the Peruvian electorate propelled Be- 
launde into the Presidency. Among his first 
acts in office was to call a meeting of the 
four countries that potentially would share 
the road, and out of this grew an organiza- 
tion known as the Joint Commission on the 
Carretera Marginal. 

In 1964, the Commission, aided by a loan 
from the United States, engaged an Ameri- 
can engineering firm to study the idea. The 
result was an extensive report published last 
year which backed up Belaunde's contention 
that construction of the road is economically 
feasible over more than three-fourths of its 
proposed length. 

Since then, the idea has made little prog- 
ress in its international character. The other 
three governments, caught up In other prob- 
lems and lacking Belaunde's sense of personal 
involvement, have accepted their copies of 
soe handsomely bound report and done little 

But in Peru, a mania for roadbuilding 
has infused virtually every corner of the 
government. In this, Belaunde has been 
greatly aided by the fact that Pedro Beltran, 
Prime Minister of the government that pre- 
ceded Belaunde’s, already had committed 
Peru to an ambitious 10-year program of 
building penetration roads across the Andes, 

PICKING UP LINKS 

Now Belaunde has capitalized on this im- 
petus by bending and rejiggering the plan of 
the carretera marginal so that wherever pos- 
sible it can pick up and incorporate roads 
already under construction. In this way, he 
hopes to block in quickly various scattered 
links of what might someday become a com- 
plete chain. 

This concept is now being put to the tect 
in northern Peru, where part of a major 
Andes penetration road already under con- 
struction has been picked to do double duty 
as the first major section of the carretera 
marginal. 

During the past 5 years, the Peruvian Army, 
until now the major roadbuliding force in 
the country, has been extending this road 
inland toward the eastern slopes town of Tar- 
apoto, Now, a private consortium headed by 
the Boise, Idaho, firm of Morris & Knudson 
is about to begin a $43 million project aimed 
at pushing the road from Tarapoto to a minor 
waterway called Rio Nieve. 

In this project, which will become part of 
the carretera , can be seen both the 
benefits to be derived from Belaunde’s scheme 
and the pitfalls facing it. 
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Tarapoto lies in the heart of an eastern 
slopes area that already has been heavily 
colonized and is producing foodstuffs at a 
healthy clip. But because it has no roads 
connecting it with the rest of the country, 
its products must be sent out by air. 

As a result, tiny Tarapoto, with only a 
jungle airstrip, is Peru's busiest air traffic 
center, with a volume of business that dwarfs 
that of Lima's giant international airport. 
This, even Belaunde’s strongest critics admit, 
is impressive proof of how far the eastern 
slopes could go toward filling Peru's demand 
for food if it had normal road connections 
with the west. 


AN AMERICAN AIRLIFT 


Yet the very same geographic factors that 
make the building of roads to Tarapoto so 
desirable also place formidable difficulties 
in the path of their actual construction. 
Foremost among these is the job of physi- 
cally moving the tools of road construction 
into the area. 

In December, for example, the Peruvian 
Army had to appeal to the United States for 
help. And the U.S. Air Force responded with 
a spectacular 2-week airlift that carried 500 
tons of heavy construction equipment into 
the area. 

Even more dramatic is the ingenious but 
roundabout method being employed by the 
Morris and Knudson group to bring its 
equipment into the selva. The massive earth- 
moving machinery first was shipped from the 
United States to Brazil's Amazon River port 
of Belem on the opposite side of South Amer- 
ica from Peru, There it was loaded onto 
barges and moved thousands of miles up the 
Amazon to the Peruvian river port of Iquitos 
for further transshipment along the Amazon 
tributaries into the Tarapoto area. 

It is obstacles such as these that make 
many question whether Belaunde’s grand 
scheme can withstand the expense of time 
and money upon with success would depend. 
Although accurate cost estimates for the 
carretera are difficult to come by, 
some experts place it conservatively at $172 
million for the Peruvian segment of the road 
alone. 

GREAT IN THEORY 

Obviously, Peru could never provide such 
& sum on its own, and those on whose assist- 
ance it would have to rely, most notably the 
United States, thus far have been wary of 
embracing the idea to the point of pledging 
financial backing. 

To be sure, the United States not only 
financed the preliminary study but put up 
$33 million of the cost of the Morris and 
Knudson project. American officials are care- 
ful to point out, however, that the latter 
decision was based on the merits of the 
project in its original limited sense rather 
than as a part of the carretera marginal. 

For the rest, while stressing that no final 
decisions have been made, American officials 
tend to the position that Belaunde’s Idea is 
great in theory but plagued with unanswered 
questions. Among those they pose are 
whether Belaunde is trying to push the proj- 
ect too fast, whether the vast sums involved 
might not be better spent in tackling some 
of Peru’s myriad other problems, whether 
the other Andean countries will ever give the 
idea anything more than lip service and, 
most important of all, whether Belaunde's 
successors will share his enthusiasm and 
carry out the project. 

To all these caveats, Belaunde has an- 
swers, if sometimes ones. With 
the neighboring countries, he has been pa- 
tient on the theory that if the Idea is suc- 
cessful in Peru, the others will fall in line. 
As to the attitudes of his successors, he says 
that he cannot predict the future. 

And on the question of whether the car- 
retera marginal merits the high priority of 
time and money which he has assigned it, 
Belaunde is unequivocal in his answer that 
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the land and food problem is fundamental to 
his continent’s future. Says he: 

“The population of Latin America, pres- 
ently 245 million people, will reach in the 
year 2000 the figure of 630 million, which we 
could not feed if our present notoriously in- 
adequate agricultural production areas re- 
main static. If our people are undernour- 
ished with what we cultivate today, what will 
they be like within 35 years if our arable 
areas are not expanded?” 


Salute to Republic of Togo—Sixth 
Independence Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, April 27 
marks the sixth anniversary year of the 
independence of Togo, former colony of 
France. This is a memorable occasion 
and I wish to take this opportunity to 
express my congratulations and extend 
warm felicitations to His Excellency 
Nicolas Grunitzky, President of the Re- 
public of Togo; and to His Excellency 
Robert Ajavon, Togo's Ambassador to 
the United States. 

The territory now comprising Togo 
was at one time the German colony of 
Togoland. From 1919 until its inde- 
pendence in 1960 it was under French 
control first as a League of Nations 
mandate and later a trust territory under 
the United Nations. In 1956 French 
Togoland changed from trusteeship sta- 
tus to an autonomous Republic within the 
French Union. Under this relationship 
Togo had relatively great internal auton- 
omy, although defense, foreign affairs, 
and monetary matters were under French 
direction. Part of the original territory 
over which Germany exercised control 
was placed under British tutelage, and 
in 1957 that part chose to join the Gold 
Coast to form part of what became the 
independent state of Ghana. On April 
27, 1960, the remainder of the territory 
shed its last colonial ties with France, 
and in a smooth transition, became an 
independent state. 

Though its postindependence experi- 
ences have at times been turbulent, such 
oceurrences should not be exaggerated. 
Many of the newly independent states 
have undergone even more serious up- 
heavals, but have still maintained their 
independence. Indeed, even in this 
country we can look back in retrospect to 


“many political and economic difficulties 


over which we triumphed. Likewise, I 
feel certain that with the hard work and 
dedication evidenced by the Togolese, 
their problems will one day be overcome. 

The country’s economy still rests 
mainly on cocoa and coffee as its chief 
foreign exchange earners, though some 
foodstuffs are exported to neighboring 
countries. Insofar as minerals are con- 
cerned, Togo is said to have the world's 
largest reserves of phosphates. Mining 
operations began in 1961, and there ap- 
pears to be a bright future in that re- 
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gard. Economic ties with France have 
remained strong and more than three- 
fourths of Togo’s trade is with France. 
Foreign aid has come from France, West 
Germany, the United States, the United 
Nations, and the European Economic 
Community, 

Togo's leadership has pledged as its 
primary goal the realization of economic 
independence. With its phosphate de- 
posits and an increasing industrial base, 
that goal could certainly be realized. 

While Togo lacks many of the natural 
riches of some of her neighboring states, 
the Togolese have clearly indicated their 
willingness to stand up to the demands 
posed by modern statehood. As the 
Togolese Government leads its people in 
the observance of their sixth anniversary 
as an independent republic, I extend my 
best wishes and urge them on to even 
greater accomplishments in the future. 


— 


Resolution Adopted by Kentucky Farm 
Bureau Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Kentucky Farm 
Bureau Federation on April 12 adopted 
a resolution expressing the resentment 
of the Kentucky federation and its 79,000 
members to the fact that American agri- 
culture is being used as the scapegoat 
for the present dangerous cycle of in- 
flation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the American farmer, through his 
diligence and never-ceasing labor, has fur- 
nished this Nation with the world’s most 
abundant food supply; and 

Whereas the American farmer has fur- 
nished the American consuming public not 
only the world’s most abundant food, but has 
furnished food that, in terms of an hour's 
labor, is the cheapest on the face of the earth; 
and 

Whereas the national administration in 
Washington has indicated a willingness to 
commit the American farmer to feed the rest 
of the world in order to prevent international 
hunger and chaos; and 

Whereas the same people holding positions 
of responsibility with the Government have 
summarily announced that agriculture Is the 
chief culprit and benefactor in the recent rise 
in the cost of living and thus, in fact, the 
chief factor in the infiationary cycle now con- 
fronting the Nation; and 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture, 
by its own publication; le.: Agricultural 
Prices, February 28, 1966, page 1, announces 
that the “parity ratio on February 15, 1966, 
stood at only 83 percent,” or, in other words, 
that the American farmer is getting only 83 
percent of what he is entitled to get); and 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture, in 
its leaflet No. 291, “Background on U.S, Agri- 
culture,” states on page 7, that the American 
farmer receives “for food, 39 cents of each 
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$1 spent.” This means that 61 cents of each 
food dollar is added after the food leaves the 
farm: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the executive commit- 
tee of the Kentucky Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, representing more than 79,000 members, 
protest the discriminatory way in which the 
American farmer has been singled out as be- 
ing the principal cause of the present in- 
fiation and that the Ni tion is being prom- 
ised even cheaper food than is presently 
afforded by an 83 percent of parity income. 
We further 

Resolved, That we inform the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the chairman of both the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees, and the 
members of our own congressional delega- 
tion, that we deeply resent this reflection 
and that we respectfully request that imme- 
diate steps be taken to correct this distorted 
image of American agriculture; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we, as an organization of 
farmers, attempt to correctly inform the 
general public as to the true situation re- 
garding the cost of living and as to just who 
is responsible for the scourge of inflation 
that is undermining the economic structure 
of this Nation. 

Adopted by the executive committee, 
Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation, April 
12, 1966. 


The Obligations of Public Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, on April 
24, 1966, the guest speaker at the first an- 
nual communion breakfast of the Holy 
Name Society in New York was a very 
dedicated and enlightened public serv- 
ant, I think his remarks are worthy of 
the attention of all Members of this 
body. 


Under unanimous consent I insert at 
this point in the Recorp, a speech given 
by the Honorable Mario T. Noto, Associ- 
ate Commissioner, of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. Noto’s remarks follow: 

THE OBLIGATIONS OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
(Remarks by Mario T. Noto, Associate Com- 
missioner, U.S. Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, before the first annual com- 
munion breakfast of the Holy Name So- 
ciety at the Sheraton Atlantic Hotel, New 

York, N.Y., April 24, 1966) 

I am honored at your invitation to address 
the first annual communion breakfast of the 
Holy Name Society of the New York District 
of our Service. Returning to New York, even 
if only for a brief interlude, is always a pleas- 
ant event, and being asked to say a few words 
to you makes it an exciting challenge. 

I am here by your invitation which I was 
pleased to receive and delighted to accept. I 
have come because I believe it is opportune 
and important to address myself to you on 
some of the obligations and demands of pub- 
lic service which should be brought into 
sharp focus. 

As I stand before you, I am hoping that 
none of you is like the man who, although 
he had consumed too much alcoholic bever- 
age, went to church to hear the sermon. 
Soon, after he was seated, the effects of the 
liquor placed him into sound slumber. The 
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preacher reached a climax of eloquence and 
he called out for all those on the side of the 
Lord to stand up. They all stood up. After 
they were seated again, the preacher yelled 
in a thunderous voice “and now those on the 
side of the devil stand up.” The shout awak- 
ened the befuddled parishioner who had 
been asleep. He stood up slowly and looking 


around, turned to the preacher and said, . 


“preacher, I'll stick by you, but it seems that 
you and I are in a hopeless minority.“ I am 
optimistic that you and I will not be in the 
minority when we affirm the obligations 
which we owe in the service of the people. 

It would be unwise for me to offer technical 
advice or counsel to you on immigration 
and naturalization matters. On such, I con- 
cede with no reluctancy that your proficiency 
excels that which my office allegedly cloaks 
me with. Neither am I here to provide, nor 
would I be foolhardy to attempt to pro- 
vide dom or understanding which you al- 
ready do have. What brings me here is my 
deep conviction of duty to talk to you about 
obligations and responsibilities which we, in 
the Government service, must fulfill to the 
public which employs us. They are the 
things we think about, know about, but 
speak softly or little of. The event of this 
first annual breakfast and the gathering of 
Service employees provide a proper and timely 
forum where we may surface and reaffirm the 
true significance and thrust of our obliga- 
tions. 

To a dedicated group as this—the Holy 
Name Society—I want to project some 
thoughts which may provoke a reexamina- 
tion of and rededication to ideals and con- 
cepts which perhaps through the passage of 
time have eroded or diminished in per- 
spective. I am one of you and belong with 
you. For many years I have dwelled not in 
marble halls, but within the fiery and ex- 
plosive sanctum of the central office of our 
Service. Although, from the field it appears 
a sanctuary—dispel all illusions—it provides 
at most only veiled impunity. From time to 
time it is necessary to descend from its pre- 
tense of insulation, and taste the experience 
and share the trials and tribulations of the 
men and women in line operations. They 
are the backbone of the Service. 

It is my hope that I may leave behind with 
you some thoughts which may serve as the 
basis for constructive and effective use. Per- 
haps together we may contribute further to 
the public we serve, in fulfilling our responsi- 
bilities as members of a proud agency, price- 
less in heritage, acclaimed in achievement 
and symbolic of the amalgamated foreign 
blood which has and continues to enrich 
America. 

Whether or not people are members of or 
dedicated to the religious bellefs of any 
particular Church none can escape their ac- 
countability to God. We all serve in the 
army of a church and pursue the objectives 
and aspirations of all God-fearing peoples— 
decency, respect, dignity, and an unwaver- 
ing regard for the privileges and rights of 
our fellow man. But while we gather to pay 
tribute to our God through your society, we 
must also pause for a reflective look at our 
responsibilities to the mortal man. We find 
no escape or release from accounting to him. 

I am convinced that the basic rules of 
true success in our human relations remain 
unchanged. They not only can be measured 
in the terms of how effectively we serve our 
God but also our fellow man. These rules 
have been impressed since the beginning 
of time. They do not change. Their values 
remain constant. 

You and I are members of the corps of men 
and women who serve the people through 
our Government. To that end we have sworn 
to give our might and our most efficient and 
dedicated efforts. We must remember that 
we are servants to the individual people— 
for the true foundation of American Gov- 
ernment is structured in the concept that 
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the Government must serve its people. The 
mushrooming growth of Government and its 
ever-spreading impact upon our lives has 
created more demands for Government serv- 
ices—and it is only proper and fitting for 
people to call for need of their Government. 
But as the tempo of time increases, a ques- 
tion arises in my mind. Does the civil serv- 
ant possess the luster of the earlier era? 
Does he retain the confidence of the people? 
Does he give willingly of himself in a spirit 
of dedication and responsibility? If we are 
unable to provide simple answers to these 
questions, they must be established through 
an examination of ourselves. 

The complexities of our time and increas- 
ing pressures demand a higher standard of 
performance by the civil servant. And with 
these our answerability to the people and 
Government becomes more exacting. 

We assert and clamor for our rights. And 
this is only just. For of what import are 
rights unless they are exercised? But what 
about our duties? There are halfway civil 
servants who eagerly avail themselves of 
every right and privilege which belong to 
them. And yet, they blatantly refuse to 
discharge the abilities which they owe to 
a free society by virtue of being Federal em- 
ployees. In so varied a fleld as ours, where 
we deal daily with human beings who may be 
in plight, fear, or need for assistance, it is 
inevitable that misunderstandings, frustra- 
tions, and difficulties will be encountered 
in the relationship between the Government 
and the individual. Yet, these should not be 
the cushions for our shortcomings. 

At times there are troublesome symptoms 
which tend to be present in the attitude of 
the Government employee. When these ap- 
pear they are indicative of a lack of regard 
for the human element and an indifference 
to the needs or feelings of people. Some- 
times these attitudes stem from expediency 
exercised in the name of necessity or pro- 
priety. Yet, our attitudes mirror our beliefs 
and they can make our actions increasingly 
marginal in worthiness, if not indefensible. 
With the public, the slightest delay or in- 
different reaction provides the cause to blame 
the difficulties on the Government agency. 
And it is easy for people to transfer responsi- 
bility for errors or delays to the civil servant. 
While this is easy, it is also self-deluding. 
But before accepting or rejecting responsibil- 
ity for error or indifference, we in Govern- 
ment must ask ourselves whether this is of 
our own making or simply a passing of the 
buck by the people. 

What then can we do to conscientiously 
fulfill the responsibility and trust which has 
been vested in us as employees of our Gov- 
ernment? Each of us as civil servants must 
apply the adage that “I am only one, but I 
am one. I cannot do everything, but I can 
do something. What I can do, I ought to 
do. And what I ought to do, by God's grace, 
I will do.” 

Each of us must avoid the inequities which 
may be engendered by rate, color, creed, or 
national origin. Each of us must have no 
room in the discharge of our duties to ven- 
tilate personal feelings on people. Each of 
us must affirm the integrity of our dedica- 
tion to help those who need our assistance. 
Each of us must retain complete objectivity 
and assure that every privilege or right which 
a man may be entitled to is asserted for him. 
We cannot and must not remain complacent 
where public necessity requires determined 
action. And above all, each of us must never 
forget that as Federal employees we are offi- 
cers of the Government and its agents in 
the preservation of the heritage which re- 
quires the impartial administration of jus- 
tice. 

It is so essential that to the public we 
provide understandable information; that 
we provide prompt and comprehensive re- 
sponse to their queries; that we provide a 
balanced and dispassionate approach to crises 
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which may ignite personal or false thinking; 
and that we provide positive leadership for 
new and creative ideas which will improve 
the public service. 

It is indispensable that we be sure of the 
facts upon which our determinations are 
made. When the facts are certain then our 
decisions must be clear and sharp. It would 
not be candid to believe that we are right all 
the time, but certainly we can strive to at- 
tain such goal. Our product must reflect 
objective, conscientious, and fair decisions 
“with due regard for the elements which af- 
fect the lives of human beings. We must 
enhance our ability to communicate our 
reasoning and actions to the public and be 
tolerant to those who seek and need the 
comfort and help of their Government. 

Above all, let us remember that while 
aspiration is one thing, achievement is an- 
other. 

Our accomplishments are tabulated in the 
faces and places, near and far, that our 
service has brightened and invested with 
hope; in the lives we have rekindled with 
confidence and in the love born in the unity 
of families we have joined. 

Our actions create our image, our tradi- 
tions, our reasoning, and our conscience, 
When the civil servant falters, it is our Gov- 
ernment that suffers. The stronger the civil 
servant, the stronger the confidence in Gov- 
ernment, 

Today, expanding Government creates a 
need for greater confidence in its institutions 
and in our agencies. This need has been 
accelerated and continues to increase be- 
cause of the growing demands of modern 
society and the perplexities of law and regu- 
lations which affect the daily lives of all 
persons to an extent undreamed of in this 
century. Thus our human relations with 
the people we come into contact with must 
refiect not only our sense of duty to people 
but they must also earn their respect and 
confidence. 

I believe that government is a trust and 
that we the officers of our Government are 
the trustees. And both the trust and trustees 
have been created for the benefit of the 
people. Too often some civil servants be- 
come contented and ensconced within the 
framework of civil service with a false sense 
of immunity from accounting to the public 
and government for their failures or indif- 
ference as representatives of the Government. 
This false insulation may well be shattered 
with the realization that there is no im- 
munity; instead there is liability not only 
to the public, but to government itself. It 
should be our duty to make it difficult for 
people to do wrong and to make it easy for 
them to do right. 

I approach the close of my remarks. And 
I take license to make some personal obser- 
vations. I have visited many offices of our 
Service not only as a necessity but as a 
privilege. Amidst our employees I find sin- 
cere and deep dedication to high profes- 
sional standards; I find devotion, recognition, 
and acceptance of public responsibility which 
reflects their pride and esteem to be repre- 
sentatives of our Government. 

In my many travels and encounters with 
the public, I find a profound respect and 
admiration for our Service and its employees. 
Throughout the length and breadth of our 
Nation there is found public acknowledg- 
ment and confident acceptance of our sense 
and purpose of direction. I am filled with 
a personal feeling of vanity to be included 
among the ranks of our employees. Each 
passing day adds to the toll of my time as 
& servant of the people and the years add 
to my pride. My convictions are reinforced 
that we are serving and shall continue to 
serve the people loyally and to the full meas- 
sure of our abilities. The passage of time 
adds new and challenging dimensions to 
dedication and devotion to duty. Together 
we shall meet them and fulfill them. 
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As this Holy Name Society meets here, we 
need pray to God that He will continue to 
grant us the serenity to accept the things 
which we cannot change; the courage to 
change the things which lie within our 
power; and finally to continue our wisdom 
to know the difference. 

As for myself, if I may borrow from the 
23d Psalm of David in the Old Testament, 
I can truly say to my fellow employees that 
“my cup runneth over.” 


Eliminate the Bath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, on 
April 20, an amusing article by Will Mul- 
ler appeared in the Detroit News. I 
think my colleagues might find it of 
interest. 

I ask unanimous consent tha‘ this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printec in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELIMINATE THE BaTH—For SAFETY'S SAKE 
(By Will Muller) 

The National Safety Council, in a report 
that caused less consternation than a Volks- 
wagen swaying in the wind, said accidents in 
their homes killed 28,500 persons last year. 

A few months before the council's Febru- 
ary summation for 1965, E. Maurice Backett, 
a professor of social medicine at Aberdeen 
University, Scotland, reported to the World 
Health Organization (WHO) on perils in the 
modern home. 

Backett is to the household what Ralph 
Nader is to the auto industry. In style and 
dedication the resemblance is striking. The 
folks building household appliances, he says, 
are heedless of dangers. 

“Each advance in the use of electrical 
power seems associated with some increased 
hazard,” said Backett. He advised the Im- 
position” of safety standards on household 
gadgets to make them foolproof. 

' The home has been around a lot longer 
than the automobile. The home is one of 
the favorite themes of our U.S. Senators. 
But when it comes to doing something for 
the home, they would rather be out in the 
garage experimenting with a collapsible 
steering wheel. 

Our Senators emote TV concern for the 
consumer shorted a half ounce of corn- 
flakes. They are unmoved when the house- 
wife blends a quarter cup of fingers with the 
cake mix. 

Falls in the home accounted for the major 
number of fatalities there, the Safety Coun- 
cil reported, although burns and asphyxia- 
tion caused 20 percent. Solutions to some 
of these hazards should be reasonably simple 
to Senators capable of advising car builders 
on their relatively complicated profession. 

For instance, a large number of the fatal 
falls occurred down cellarways. These could 
be completely eliminated by a law requiring 
cellars to be build level with the first floor. 

Although it is doubtful if homes without 
baths would find ready sale, the safety of 
those exposed to falls in the bathtub makes 
the elimination of the bath a national neces- 
sity. A surprising number are injured by 
falls from beds, a hazard which bedmakers 
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have chosen to ignore by refusing to make 
bed belts standard equipment. 

Each year, a great number of householders 
fall from stepladders while washing or paint- 
ing ceilings. This could be ended with legis- 
lative specifications permitting only crawl 
space between floor and ceiling. 

Backett suggests that attractive bottles 
and intriguing scents have made medicine 
cabinets a greater hazard to children. The 
old fashioned medicines, unpleasant to taste 
and smell, were less dangerous to human life. 
So was the hansom cab. 

Despite the number of fatalities from 
burns and asphyxiation, Americans blindly 
continue to have fires in their homes and to 
cook there. They will continue in their 
suicidal course unless restrained by the hand 
of government acting for their protection. 

Many householders fall each year while 
repairing chimneys, washing windows, and 
inspecting roofs. These hazards could be 
eliminated by ordering the fireplaces outside, 
the windows bricked up, and the roof re- 
moved, 

To remove the roof, some builders might 
argue, would be to kill homemakers’ interest. 
This is an old argument and will not be 
given weight by Congress. Car builders once 
argued that way about horsepower. 

Now that the Safety Council and the WHO 
have called the hazards of the home to the 
attention of Congress, it should act quickly. 
Spring is the nest building season. The 
blueprints for the accident-free automobile 
as wait for the new model season in the 
fall. 

If staying at home can be made safe, there 
will be one less reason for buying a car. 


Administration Loan Pool Program Is 
Obvious Budget Gimmick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
President sent up to the Congress a pro- 
posal for a governmentwide loan pool 
in which participation shares would be 
sold in order to refinance a number of 
Government loans. The real aim of this 
proposal is to create a mechanism for the 
adding of private funds “receipts” to 
budgets in deficit years in order to cam- 
ouflage the extent of the deficit and make 
the budget safe for waste. 

In my opinion, this program is a 
budget gimmick riding a fiscal and mone- 
tary monster. The Wall Street Journal's 
invective is a bit more restrained than 
mine, but their opinion seems about the 
same. The following is a Wall Street 
Journal editorial of April 21, 1966, deal- 
ing with the proposed program: 

THE GOVERNMENT AND MR. JONES 

When Johù Jones, average citizen; is hard 
up for money he does without tħings, or bor- 
rows enough to tide him over, or goes broke. 
When the Government is in the same fix it 
has the same options. 

Now plainly the present administration 
shows no signs of wanting to do without 
things. And although its outgo exceeds in- 
come, it can't very well admit to going broke. 
Moreover, an administration which Is telling 
everyone else to be frugal would like to pre- 
sent some sort of Image of economy itself. 
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So what can it do? Well, the Government, 
which thinks it is a little more sophisticated 
than Average Citizen Jones, can pull a stunt 
that would be difficult for him. It can sell 
its loans, of which it has plenty outstanding. 

The administration plans, for instance, to 
let the Small Business Administration set up 
pools of some of its loans. It would desig- 
nate the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion—originally designed to provide a sec- 
ondary market for Government-insured home 
loans—to be its salesman for “participations” 
in those pools by private investors. 

As a result of this and similar refinancing 
devices, the administration hopes to recover 
some of the money it already has loaned out, 
and to use that money to pay for existing 
programs without calling for as much in the 
way of new appropriations as would other- 
wise be needed. 

The Senate already has passed legislation 
authorizing the creation of SBA loan pools. 

~If the House, which hasn't yet acted, fails to 
go along with this gimmick, the administra- 
tion may be a little embarrased. Because if 
Congress doesn't go along with the various 
other “participations” President Johnson 
formally asked for yesterday, the coming fis- 
cal year's deficit, which President Johnson 
optimistically has estimated at $1.8 billion, 
may show up on the books nearer $6 billion. 

If Congress cooperates, however, the ad- 
ministration—presto—will have turned a 
neat trick. The only thing is, once the audi- 
ence sees how it is done, such budgetary 
legardemain doesn’t fool anybody, including 
the principal member of the audience, John 
Jones, average citizen. 


Business and Professional Women’s Club 
of Palestine, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Business and Professional Women‘s 
Club of Palestine has recently endorsed 
a proposition offering their support to 
President Lyndon B. Johnson in his ef- 
forts to achieve a just and lasting peace 
in the world. 

Because of the support which this 
group has pledged to our President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
this endorsement with the authenticating 
Signature be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
Women's CLUB, 
Palestine, Tex. 

At a regular meeting of the Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs of Palestine, 
Tex., we recognized and approved the peril- 
ous times we are now living in and the world- 
wide effort of our great Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States, in seeking 
a just and lasting peace in the world. We 
endorse the proposition that the services of 
our entire club be offered to our President 
in his efforts in the hope and belief that our 
club as a whole can be of help in this under- 


taking. 
Omeca REVILL, President. 
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The 1966 National Issues Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased today to insert the 
results of my 1966 national issues poll, 


which was mailed in March to the resi- 


dents of the 13th Congressional District 
of Illinois. To date, I have received over 
25,000 responses to the questionnaire, 
and am pleased to note once again the 
high level of interest in matters of na- 
tional concern evidenced by residents of 
the 13th District. 

The results follow: 

RESULTS or 1966 NATIONAL Issues POLL 

1. Foreign affairs—Do you favor: 

a. U.S. aid to assist foreign nations in 
controlling rapidly growing populations? 


b. U.S. trade in food with Communist na- 
tions? 


S en A 38.8 
T a 58.0 
r E a 3.2 


c. U.S. trade in industrial goods with 
Communist nations? 


d. A greater role for Congress in matters 
affecting foreign policy and national secu- 
rity? 


PROCES rea se creme 78.5 
r a ee ease e na 17.8 
Percent no answer 3.7 


2. Vietnam—Do you favor: 
a. Spending an additional $12.8 billion 
this year on the war in Vietnam? 


b. Withdrawal of U.S. troops from Viet- 
nam? 


Ue ( TT E S aa 17. 5 
8 RY SE eg ab ae a 76.4 
Percent no mmer 6.1 


c. Bombing North 
centers and harbors? 


e een 68.1 
Bo Tie SS 24.7 
Percent no answer aaa r 7. 2 


d. Requesting U.N. mediation of Vietnam 
war? 


POEEDID: POR oon erste ae wenn 65.5 
F DOr r tree eae 28.6 
Percent no answer 5.9 


e. Terminating U.S. foreign aid to nations 
which trade with the Communist North Viet- 
namese? 


TE eaaa ear epea 81.0 
S Q —TVTT—T—T—T—— 15. 1 
Percent no answer ä 3. 9 


3. Do you feel that postal service has im- 
proved in the last 5 years? 
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Percent \ FNC ðͤ K 33.0 
C.. ͤ sare nceast eens 60.3 
Percent no answer 6.7 


4. Domestic—Do you favor: 
a. Creation of a Federal Cabinet-rank De- 
partment of Transportation? 


een. T— — — 43.0 
S TT 48. 5 


b. Legislation to require sellers to give ac- 
curate estimates of total interest charges to 
purchasers (truth-in-lending) ? 


S i Fe@coaa ae et come nneecu 91.0 
rr 7. 2 
Percent no aner. 1.8 


c. A Constitutional amendment to set 
aside the Supreme Court decision curbing 
prayer and Bible reading in public schools? 


a RE eS Ree Se Se A 
S 
Percent no answer 


d. Legislation regulating packaging and 
labeling of consumer goods (truth-in-pack- 


aging)? 


S CFOs aa week nome eee 87.5 
S S Oa ee ets ues oe 10.5 
Percent no answer 2.0 


e. Continuation of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s “war on poverty"? 


S —————— 34.9 
F —T—T—T—T—TX—T—T—T—T—T—T—T———K—— 60.4 
Percent no answer aetn nna 4. 7 


5. Civil rights—Do you favor: 

a. President Johnson's proposal to prevent 
discrimination in the sale or rental of pri- 
vate housing? 


F ——————— ery = 31.5 
POTCORY NO. Waid E 4 ceeck palee ten 64.0 
Percent no answer____.------------... 4.5 


b. Federal enforcement of nondiscrimina- 
tory jury selections? 


c. Federal protection of civil rights work- 
ers? 


S VOR s cates eon eee kata 45.8 
POONG MO ee pe Sek ae meee 49.2 
Percent no answer.....__-_. „ 5.0 


8. Do you favor a greater Federal effort on 
problems of air and water pollution? 


7. Labor Do you favor: 
the 


a. In minimum wage from 
$1.25 to $1.50 per hour? 
„ ⁵ 3 Sacco aa 45.8 
Won no... 50. 3 
Percent no answer anana 3.9 


b. Establishing Federal standards and reg- 
ulations for unemployment compensation? 


c. Legislation to deal with strikes which 
threaten irreparable damage to the national 
interest? 


i a en oe Eady FE 88.3 
oy SL en E ee | 9. 7 
Percent no answer 2. 0 


8. Do you favor the Dirksen constitutional 
amendment to set aside the Supreme Court 
decision requiring that all State legislative 
districts be apportioned on the basis of pop- 
ulation only? 
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Percent yes 44„„!“ 58. 1 
Percent no en E 34.8 
Percent no answer 7. 1 


9. Taxes Do you favor: 

a, President Johnson's proposal to raise 
excise taxes on telephone service and auto- 
mobiles by $4.8 billion in 1967? 


Pente 2 23. 7 
Percent. no „%. 73. 1 
Percent no answer 3. 2 


b. Limited tax credits for expenses of high - 
er education? 


c. Tax credits for firms sponsoring job 
training programs for unskilled and unem- 
ployed workers (Human Investment Act)? 


BORG Viel tat ot ae ae ee 72. 3 
PEENE reaa aa RAA 24.7 
Percent no answer 3.0 


d. Tax deductions for limited contributions 


to political campaigns? 

1 ↄ AAA 36. 0 
Wer n... 60.8 
Percent no unswer 3.2 


Students of Concordia Senior College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Set New Blood Donor 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that Indiana has a 
new national record holder. The record 
is in the field of blood donations, and 
the record holder is Concordia Senior 
College of Fort Wayne. 

Colleges or universities are asked by 
the Red Cross to attain a quota during 
the school year of one pint of blood for 
each five students. On that basis, Con- 
cordia’s quota was 86 pints, but the stu- 
dents actually contributed 518 pints or 
602 percent of the quota. This is re- 
ported by the Fort Wayne chapter of the 
American Red Cross to be a new national 
record. 

This is not the first time this small 
Indiana college, which is part of the edu- 
cational system of my own denomi- 
nation—Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod—has set an enviable pace in this 
project, since last year they reached a 
mark of 398 pints of blood donated, or 
414 percent of their quota. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the stu- 
dents of Concordia Senior College on 
their remarkable public spirit in making 
such a fine and very personal contribu- 
tion, more valuable than any money and 
available to all, to the welfare of others. 
I recommend that other college students, 
and their elders as well, emulate the ex- 
ample they have set. 
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Please, Mr. President, We Need Your 
Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. WENDELL WYATT 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 
Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, Russian 


fishing activity off Pacific coastal areas 
has reached such magnitude and in- 


tensity it must be halted unless our fish- 


ery resource there is irretrievably dam- 
aged. This is more than a sectional 
problem—it affects our entire country. 
I would like for my colleagues to be ap- 
praised of action I have called for to 
alleviate the situation as indicated in my 
letters to President Johnson and the 
chairman of our Fisheries and Wildlife 
Conservation Subcommittee. 

APRIL 22, 1966. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON; 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: You may be aware 
that there is a substantial sized Russian fish- 
ing fleet fishing the bottom fishery close off 
the Oregon coast. This fleet consists of at 
least three large Liberty ship sized mother 
ships and approximately thirty to forty 150- 
foot catcher ships. 

The Russian fleet is destroying the bottom 
fishery of the west coast. I have personally 
flown over the fleet and observed it in ac- 
tion. The fleet is operating between 10 and 
35 miles off our coast, 

Our deep sea fishermen have struggled in 
competition with foreign fishermen for many 
years and have been beset with virtually every 
manner of natural and manmade handicap. 
The depletion of the resource by the Rus- 
sians will break the back of our industry in 
the Northwest. 

The Russians are fishing grounds which our 
own fishermen have avoided for conserva- 
tion reasons, since they are largely spawning 
areas. The Russians use a fine mesh net 
which even take very young and immature 
fish. It is apparent that the Russians in- 
tend to so fish for at least another month, 
This not only will desperately harm our fish- 
ery and fishermen this year, but also will 
probably destroy the resource. 

Every day is of vital and desperate concern 
to our fishermen and because of my great 
concern for our fishermen I have researched 
alternative courses of action in great detail. 
I call upon you, Mr. President, to take prompt 
action to alleviate this situation and I make 
the following points: 

1, I ask and urge that you immediately 
enforce Proclamation No. 2668 issued by 
President Harry Truman on September 28, 
1945. This proclamation authorized the es- 
tablishment of conservation zones off our 
coast and turned back a similar Soviet threat 
to our fishery in 1945. The proclamation 
should be implemented at once by calling it 
to the attention of the Russian Government 
and by sending our patrols to the fishing 
grounds to instruct the Russians to leave 
promptly. 

2. On January 26, February 15, and March 
14, all in 1966, the Russians by the use of a 
patrol vessel and an aircraft forced Japanese 
to leave Siberian fishing waters. The Japa- 
nese were fishing beyond the Russian 12-mile 
zone but despite this fact were forced from 
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these waters, apparently based upon some 
such theory as used by President Truman in 
his 1945 proclamation. I ask and urge that 
you immediately take such action if the 
Russians refuse to recognize the Truman 
proclamation. 

3. We now claim rights to the bottom of 
the sea for purposes of mineral and oll ex- 
ploration to the edge of the Continental 
Shelf. It is my understanding these rights 
are claimed by virtue of an International 
Convention. I would urge your staff to de- 
termine whether or not this Convention 
gives us any rights to the marine life over 
the Continental Shelf. The probable answer 
to this point is negative, but certainly the 
first two points I have made would suffice. 

Finally, I would point out that in the Fed- 
eral Register of Tuesday, April 19, the Com- 
missioner of Customs has published his no- 
tice of an inquiry to determine the nature 
and extent and facts in connection with the 
dumping into this country of fishery prod- 
ucts from the U.S.S.R. which are, or likely 
to be, sold at less than fair value. This 
dramatically illustrates the dilemma of our 
fishermen. 

Please, Mr. President, we need your help. 

Respectfully yours, 
WENDELL WYATT, 
Member of Congress. 
- APRIL 22, 1966. 
Hon. JohN D. DINGELL, 
Rayburn House Office Building., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jonn: The Northwest, and in par- 
ticular the State of Oregon, is presently 
plagued with the presence close offshore, but 
beyond the 3-mile limit, of a substantial 
sized Russian fishing fleet. 

A minimum of 35 vessels, at least 150 feet 
long each, and including three large Liberty 
type mother ships, are and have been for 
several weeks denuding our bottom fishery. 
This fleet is fishing with a small mesh net 
which takes all size of ocean perch and other 
varieties of bottom fish. The fleet appears 
to be concentrating especially in areas which 
our American fishermen have avoided for 
conservation reasons, because “they are 
spawning areas. 

It would appear that the Russians intend 
to remain off our shores at least one more 
month, If permitted to do so, the resource 
will be lost not only for this, but for ensuing 
years, and in all probability will be perma- 
nently destroyed. 

The facts indicate that the ships are fish- 
ing from 10 to 30 miles offshore. During the 
Easter Congressional recess I personally flew 
over a portion of the fleet and observed them 
at work. 

In 1945 a similar effort was made by the 
Russians and was counteracted by a Presi- 
dential proclamation made by Harry S. Tru- 
man. Last year we had a few Russians off 
the coast and they apparently were explora- 
tory ships laying the ground work for this 
year's heavy visitation. 

I earnestly request that you, as Chairman, 
call as quickly as possible a meeting of your 
Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife 
Conservation to establish the facts and rec- 
ommend remedial action concerning this 
problem. 

I will be available to testify and will be 
able on short notice to furnish other wit- 
nesses. P 

Any assistance you can give our American 
fishermen in connection with this desperate 
problem and to assist in the conservation of 
our fishery will be deeply appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WENDELL WYATT, 
Member of Congress. 
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Organization of Retired Military Chartered 
as an Organization To Assist the Mili- 
tary Retiree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a year ago the Organization of Retired 
Military was organized and chartered by 
the State of Texas. 

This is a very worthwhile organization 
designed to provide support and assist- 
ance to all military retirees and contri- 
bute to their well-being. 

To illustrate the purposes and activi- 
ties of this nonprofit organization, I ask 
unanimous consent that the preamble 
and constitution of the Organization of 
Retired Military be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the preamble 
and constitution were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ORGANIZATION OF RETIRED MILITARY 
PREAMBLE 


With reverence for God and country and 
being ever mindful of the traditions of our 
Armed Forces and of our duty to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of these United 
States of America of our responsibility and 
loyalty to our country for which we have 
taken the oath of allegiance; of our desire to 
assist each other as retired personnel of these 
services whom we believe to possess those 
many attributes essential to the strength and 
welfare of our country; and of our desire to 
further our efforts on behalf of our armed 
services, the retired military communities, 
and the communities in which we have 
chosen to reside, we declare this to be the 
articles of incorporation and constitution of 
the Organization of Retired Military of the 
State of Texas. 

CONSTITUTION 


Designation: Organized as a private, non- 
profit organization under a duly granted 
charter by the State of Texas, with headquar- 
ters in Killeen, Tex., this organization shall 
be known as the Organization of Retired 
Military. 

Object: The object of this organization 
shall be to perpetuate the name, promote 
membership, provide support and assistance 
to all military retirees, conduct liaison be- 
tween the retired military community and 
local civil communities, and the active mili- 
tary forces and installations, and to con- 
tribute in every way possible to the well- 
being of the retired military and the active 
armed services. 

Membership: Membership in this organi- 
zation will be defined as those individuals 
who, by nature of service in an armed service 
of their country, have achieved honorable 
retirement status. Members of every branch 
of the U.S. Armed Forces, retired from those 
forces under honorable circumstances, are 
eligible to apply for, and receive membership. 

Chapters: Requests to charter additional 
chapters within the State of Texas will be 
submitted to the board of directors by writ- 
ten communication with a copy of the pro- 
posed bylaws. Bylaws not acceptable to the 
board of directors will be returned to the 
requestor with recommended changes to con- 
form to the requirements of these articles, 
and those of the bylaws of the organization. 
Chapters which are chartered under these 
articles of incorporation will abide by all 
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articles herein, and such other articles as 
may Subsequently be originated through the 
will of the majority. 

Ladies auxiliary: Ladies auxiliary organi- 
zations may be chartered by each chapter 
by interested groups of adult female de- 
pendents of the active membership, when 
approved by the local chapter boards of di- 
rectors. Such organization will receive an 
appropriate charter, suitable for framing. 

Board of directors: The board of directors 
will have jurisdiction over and act as repre- 
sentatives for the members of all chapters 
of the Organized Retired Military. It will 
be composed of nine duly-elected voting 
members and organized as set forth in the 
bylaws to this instrument. 

Meetings and assemblies: Meetings and as- 
semblies will be of the type defined in the 
bylaws and held as directed by the board of 
directors, 

Amendments to the constitution: Amend- 
ments to this instrument will require pre- 
vious notice and will be brought before a 
general or special assembly. Adoption will 
require a two-thirds vote of the members 
present. Such assemblies will be comprised 
of the members of the board of directors of 
each chapter, under direction of the board 
of directors of the State organization, at a 
time and place as may be established for each 
such assembly. 

Fees: The Organization of Retired Military 
is a nonprofit organization, with expenses to 
be met from the membership dues. Such 
fees as may be required will be established 
by the board of directors of the State or- 
ganization, with due and proper accounting 
of income and disbursements. 

Policies: The policies of the Organization 
of Retired Military will be approved by the 
membership of each chapter to its board of 
directors, and to the State organization by 
an assembly of all boards of directors, within 
the framework that no policy will be adopted 
or moved for adoption which would be con- 
trary to the policies as expressed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, the 
active armed services of the Nation, and the 
laws of State and community, or in any way 
to shed disrespect on the community of re- 
tired military personnel. 

Loss of charter: Any chapter, which pur- 
sues or adopts a policy not in keeping with 
the general framework of the policy stated 
in article 10, or which permits 
to be shed on the community of retired 
personnel or the Organization of Retired 
Military, fails to abide with the articles con- 
tained herein, or otherwise fails to live up 
to the standards of this organization as ex- 
pressed in the bylaws, may through action 
of the State board of directors, suffer loss of 
charter. 


Jack Valenti’s Resignation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO — 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent announcement of White House Spe- 
cial Assistant Jack Valenti’s resignation 
in order to accept a job as president of 
the Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica has left all of us with a real feeling of 
loss. 
Those of us in the Congress who have 
been fortunate enough to work with Jack 
Valenti and to get to know him will miss 
his ready smile, his pleasant personality, 
and above all, his willingness to listen to 
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our problems and to offer constructive 
suggestions, 

Valenti's scope of responsibilities at the 
White House extended into both foreign 
relations and domestic affairs and he was 
one of the President’s most trusted aids, 
He instinctively understood the President 
and therefore was able to serve him more 
effectively. Jack gave outstanding serv- 
ice to his President and to his country 
in time of war as well as in time of peace. 
His contributions were many and his 
abilities were unquestioned. 

Jack's loyalty and devotion for the 
President were evident both publicly and 
privately. His statement that he slept 
better each night because Lyndon John- 
son is President has become legendary. 
Jack was the first to greet the President 
in the morning and the last to say good- 
night. 

He was always there when the Presi- 
dent needed him. Such service went be- 
yond the ordinary sense of duty and re- 
sponsibility and his departure from the 
White House will leave a void that will be 
almost impossible to fill. 


It is easy for us to understand Jack 
leaving the Government in order to pro- 
vide for his growing family and to estab- 
lish himself in the great free enterprise 
system that is synonymous with America. 


I shall personally miss Jack Valenti as 
many others will miss him. But I am 
certain he will tackle his new job with the 
same sincerity and singlemindedness of 
purpose that he devoted to serving the 
President in the White House. 


I know that all of my colleagues in the 
House, who have come to know Jack as I 
have, join me in wishing him Godspeed in 
this new endeavor. 


It is my pleasure to insert into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an April 26 New York 
Times article about Jack Valenti, as fol- 
lows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 26, 1966] 
PRESIDENTIAL CONFIDANT: JACK JOSEPH 
VALENTI 

WASHINGTON, April 25.—Nine years ago, a 
Houston advertising man named Jack J. 
Valenti met a U.S. Senator named Lyndon B. 
Johnson. A few days later, Mr. Valenti re- 
corded his impressions of the Senator in a 
column in the Houston Post. He said: 
“He’s a tall man, tall in the cord-lean frame 
of a man used to being fit. He is brown with 
the imprint of the Texas sun etched in his 
face and around his eyes. His laugh comes 
easily and he rears back to give the laugh 
hearty support. His voice is clear and 
and garmented in the unmistakable accents 
of the ranch Texan. 

“There is a gentleness in his manner, but 
there is no disguising the taut, crackling 
energies that spill out of him even when he 
is standing still. And no mistaking either 
the feel of strength, unbending as a moun- 
tain crag, tough as a jungle fighter. 

“I left the gathering feeling good about 
our Senator. I liked him. He bears heavy 
problems, in times that shiver with chill 
tension. But he's a smart, tough, earnest 
man with both confidence and humility. 
He's going to need all this and more in the 
months and years ahead.” 

PRETTY SAD TO LEAVE 

This afternoon, Mr. Valenti stood in the 
lobby of the west wing of the White House 
chatting with reporters about what un- 
doubtedly was the hardest decision of his 
life: to leave the service of his hero, Presi- 
dent Johnson, to become president of the 
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Motion Picture Association of America, the 
film industry's trade organization. 

Tears shimmered in Mr. Valenti's eyes and, 
for once, the gift of hyperbole deserted him. 

“It's pretty sad to leave something that 
you've been doing for 3 years,” he said. “I 
mean the President and his problems. It's 
been part of my life—all my life—3 years 
„ I'm going to miss being at the Presi- 
dent's side. It wasn't just a personal thing 
for me.” 

The talk trailed off into his reasons for 
leaving. He indicated that he needed more 
money to care for his growing family than 
the $30,000 a year salary he has received as 
a special assistant to the President. The 
Valentis have a 2-year-old daughter, Courte- 
nay Lynda, and Mrs. Valenti is expected to 
give birth to another child in August. 

Jack Joseph Valenti. was born in Houston 
on September 5, 1921. His father, the son of 
Italian immigrants, was a clerk for the city 
government, and young Jack Valenti had 
to work hard for everything he got. 

He sacked groceries, sold newspapers, and 
finally got a job as an office boy with the 
Humble Oil Co. At night, he attended the 
University of Houston. 

RAN ADVERTISING FIRM à 


During World War II, he flew 51 missio 
as a bomber pilot over Italy. After the war, 
aided by the GI bill, he went to the Harvard 
Business School. He returned to Houston 
and was put in charge of Humble’s Adver- 
tising Department. Later, he established an 
advertising firm of his own. It became one of 
Houston's most successful. He also wrote a 
column of chitchat for the Houston Post. 

The Johnson-Valenti friendship flourished 
and in 1960, Mr. Johnson picked Mr. Valenti's 
firm to handle political advertising in Texas 
for the Kennedy-Johnson ticket. 

Their ties became still closer in 1962 when 
Mr. Valenti married Mary Margaret Wiley, 
Mr, Johnson's secretary for 9 years. 

Mr. Valenti handled many chores in Texas 
for Mr. Johnson. One of them was to ar- 
range a dinner at which both President Ken- 
nedy and Vice President Johnson appeared 
in Houston on the night of November 21, 
1963. After the dinner, Mr. Johnson sug- 
gested that Mr. Valenti fly with him to Fort 
Worth for the night and go to Dallas the next 
day with him and President Kennedy. 

Mr. Valenti was in the motorcade when 
President Kennedy was assassinated, Mr. 
Johnson put Mr. Valenti to work at once and 
he was constantly with the President during 
the weeks of transition. 

The unalloyed and unabashed admiration 
that Mr. Valenti has lavished on the Presi- 
dent has tended to obscure his real position 
in the President's entourage. 

Mr. Valenti on various occasions has en- 
dowed Mr. Johnson with “extra glands” by 
way of explaining his energy. And Mr. Va- 
lenti was the author of this phrase: “I sleep 
each a little better, a little more confidently 
because Lyndon Johnson is my President.” 

Mr. Valenti also has been the originator 
of many ideas that later have been adopted 
by the President. He played a major part 
in the decision to try to give the conflict in 
Vietnam a less warlike aspect by emphasizing 
social and economic reform. He was one of 
the main proponents of the conference Mr, 
Johnson held in February with South Viet- 
namese leaders, 

More important than all of this, however, 
has been Mr. Valenti's special relationship 
with the President. He spends more time 
socially with Mr. Johnson than any other 
staff member. When Mr. Johnson is tired 
and wants to relax, Mr. Valenti is always 
there to sit up until the small hours of the 

chatting. Mr. Valenti, whose loy- 
alty and devotion to Mr. Johnson was un- 
questioned and who wanted nothing more 
than to serve him, obviously has been a great 
comfort to the President. 
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RUNS A MILE EVERY DAY 


Mr. Valenti is 5 feet 7 inches tall and 
weighs 146 pounds. He stays in shape by 
running a mile every morning in a George- 
town park and by exercising on an inclined 
board in his basement. 

He is a natty dresser, given to conseryative 
suits with narrow lapels and vests, high-qual- 
ity cotton shirts with French cuffs and 
spread collars, silk ties, and aligator loafers, 

Mr. Valenti arrives at the White House at 
7:45 a.m. 6 days a week and leaves when Mr. 
Johnson is through with him, which Is likely 
to be late. He usually puts in half a day on 
Sunday. 

Mr. Valenti always has been a movie buff. 
Today, despite his evident sadness, he man- 
aged to get off one line that was up to his 
usual ebullient standard: “I don't ever re- 
member seeing a bad movie.“ 


I Am an American—Defender of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr, DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, today I want to place in the 
Record a very warm, a very patriotic 
letter by Capt. Robert B. Dail who is now 
serving in Heidelberg, Germany. I 
want to commend Captain Dail for this 
very inspiring message which has won 
the Freedoms Foundation award. 


I Am AN AMERICAN—DEFENDER OF FREEDOM 


Iam an American. My fathers passed to 
me a legacy of liberty—a heritage of freedom. 
My duty is to preserve it and to pass it un- 
diminished to my sons. 

I have met the enemies of humanity on 
farflung fields. I have suffered tragic, heart- 
rending wounds, but with unknown reser- 
voirs of moral and spiritual strength I have 
seen to the triumph of the cause of freedom 
for men. My history is full and rich in the 
epic struggle for justice, in freedom, for all. 
My achievements are legend. My bearing 
is therefore proud. 

Selfless statesmen and patriots have 
sprung from my valleys and plains and 
mountains by the score. My fathers count 
among their number the likes of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln. My 
sons will find this strain continued in men 
now unborn and unnamed. As in our con- 
flicts past and present, men will surge 
strongly forward in order to bear up the 
standard of freedom. At Bunker Hill, Get- 
tysburg, Chateau-Thierry, Normandy, Pork 
Chop Hill; at countless other unnamed 
places consecrated by the spilled red blood of 
The American; enemies of my hard-won 
freedom have struck out at that freedom to 
destroy it, but have only succeeded in en- 
hancing its value to its holders. My free- 
dom's strength increases as my Nation grows. 

Freedom exists in my Nation because I will 
it to exist. Freedom did not come to me by 
some immutable law of nature, nor will it 
endure of its own impetus. If I grow weak 
or weak-willed, freedom will leave my Nation 
and swift on the heels of that leave-taking 
will come my assimilation into the nihilistic 
world of Communist domination. With the 
rising of each morning sun, let me assign 
myself anew to a dedicated commitment to 
pay whatever price is asked for the repur- 
chase of my freedom. Only this daily avowal 
can consign our valued freedom to perpe- 
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tuity.. The world of freedom cannot sur- 
vive if the American seat of freedom falls. 

Oh God of freedom, Lord of liberty, re- 
vive in me the strength of Washington, the 
audaciousness of Jackson, the wisdom of 
Jefferson, and the singleness of purpose of 
Lincoln. Grant me the insight to identify, 
and the strength to shed, those practices or 
neglects which detract from the propoga- 
tion of freedom, Aid me in establishing my 
foundation in the stone of brotherhood, in 
erecting my national edifice of the materials 
of equality, and in guarding these architec- 
tured ideals with the sword of justice. 

Let me be consciously, proudly, joyously 
American, Let me be, irrevocably, and for- 
ever, free. 


Safety Standards on Foreign 
Cruise Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of 
Representatives is holding important 
hearings on the vital question of upgrad- 
ing safety standards on foreign cruise 
ships patronized by U.S. citizens. This 
is of prime importance, but it is only one 
of many issues concerning the operation 
of foreign cruise ships calling at U.S. 
ports. 

Recently, Mr. W. J. McNeil, president 
of Grace Line Inc., wrote a letter to the 
Under Secretary of Commerce in which 
he described another situation which 
should be considered. Mr. McNeil states 
that, while U.S.-owned ships pay Fed- 
eral and State taxes, foreign-owned ships 
do not, and he suggests that the United 
States collect taxes or a license fee on 
profits made by foreign carriers. I am 
not necessarily in accord with his obser- 
vation, but I do think it should be given 
consideration. 

I insert Mr. McNeil's letter in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

Grace LINE, INC., 
New York, N.Y., April 4, 1966. 

Hon. ALAN S. BoYD, 

Under Secretary of Commerce jor Transpor- 
tation, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Secrerary: Safety standards in 
cruise ships patronized by US. citizens are 
of course, vital. Protection of passage money 
paid by U.S. citizens to irresponsible carriers 
needs attention. However, these are only 
two of the many issues affecting the opera- 
tion of foreign cruise ships regularly operat- 
Ing from U.S. ports. 

Foreign companies operating plants in the 
continental United States, catering to U.S. 
citizens, pay Federal and State taxes, obey 
Federal and State laws, local ordinances, as 
well as fire and safety regulations. They 
pay U.S. wages. They do everything required 
of a U.S.-owned firm. 

This is not true however for cruise ships 
based in the United States and operating 
from U.S. ports—ships that seldom, if ever, 
go home—and then only for the annual over- 
haul in cheaper foreign. shipyards. They 
pay no Federal or State taxes. They do not 
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meet current U.S. standards for fire and 
safety. They do not pay U.S. wages—in most 
cases not even meeting U.S. minimum wage 
scales. Their passengers go out and back on 
the same ship and are almost all U.S. citizens. 

For example, Lever Bros.—a British com- 
pany operates a plant in Edgewater, N.J. 
This operating division lives under U.S. Fed- 
eral and State laws, as well as local ordi- 
nances. It pays local real estate and prop- 
erty taxes as well as U.S. income taxes on 
protits made in the United States. It em- 
ploys US. citizens at U.S. wage levels. 

Not so a cruise ship such as the Oceanic. 
This cruise ship was bullt abroad by Greek 
interests for the sole purpose of engaging in 
what is essentially U.S. domestic business— 
the U.S. cruise trade. The company pays no 
U.S. taxes on profits. It pays no State or 
local taxes. It does not pay U.S. wage scales. 
It caters almost exclusively to U.S. citizens 
and operates regularly and continuously 
from U.S. ports with an Italian crew under 
the Liberian flag. She never goes to the 
country of her flag and never goes back to 
her owners or builders home except for in- 
frequent overhauls. This past year, the 
Oceanic has operated on a weekly basis from 
New York to Nassau. And for the period just 
ahead, she is scheduled regularly to the 
Caribbean from New York, Later this year, 
she will resume her 7-day cruise trips to 
Nassau. It is as much a U.S. operation as is 
Lever Bros. plant in Edgewater, N.J. 

Now, why shouldn't the United States col- 
lect taxes (or a license fee in lieu thereof) 
on profits of this essentially domestic travel 
business. Why shouldn't they be required to 
live under our rules the same as Lever Bros, 
or any other foreign-owned business operat- 
ing in and out of the United States. They 
both make their livelihood here. 

Requiring the Oceanic and other similar 
ships to live up to U.S. laws, including the 
payment of income taxes, has nothing to do 
with “trade between nations’—nor should it 
interfere with such traffic in any way. Noth- 
ing for example should be done to interfere 
with Italian Line service from the United 
States to Italy regardless of the stops en 
route. Nothing should interfere with the 
French Line operating from the United States 
to France, and so on. 

As to the cruise business however, it is al- 
most unbelievable that a foreign operator 
can base in the United States and have a 
possible tax advantage over a U.S.-owned 
company to the extent of $114 to $140 per 
passenger on a 2-week trip. (See illustrative 
proforma profit and loss statement enclosed.) 

Congressman Casey, during last year's 
hearings, put it quite clearly in the follow- 
ing exchange appearing on page 113 of the 
testimony: 

“Mr. Casey. I want to make this comment. 
You made a statement with reference to the 
tax situation, I think that is a stronger 
argument than any you had before on the 
license fee proposition, that is, the fact hav- 
ing foreign operation and they are anchored 
to the ground and pay taxes. If these com- 
panies had a resort motel or hotel or a resort 
pier in the water, they did not move, they 
would pay taxes. 

“Admiral McNer.. That is right. 

Mr. Casry. But they pay none now. 

“Admiral McNst.. That is right. 

“Mr, Casry. That fact that they pick them 
up here and go several hundred miles and 
come back, they avoid taxes on the basis that 
they are a floating operation?” 

Action to correct this situation would help 
equalize competitive conditions for the 
American Merchant Marine and at the same 
time provide some needed revenue that is 
really due the U.S, Treasury. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. MCNEIL. 
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BAMPLE Pro FORMA 


Since the Oceanic flies the Panamanian 
fiag, it pays no corporate income tax, either 
in the United States or in Panama. 

Construction cost of the Oceanic is said 
to have been $35 million. the 
owners earn 10 percent on their investment 
they would earn $3.5 million per year, on 
which the U.S. tax, if applicable, would be 
$1.7 million. However, if the earnings from 
this ship were subject to US. income tax, 
the owners would have to earn $6.7 million 
pretax in order to pay a tax of $3.2 million 
and have aftertax earnings of $3.5 million, 
or 10 percent. Thus, a US.-flag ship earning 
10 percent after tax in a comparable situation 
would have to pay $3.2 million tax. The 
Oceanic has a cruise capacity” of 1,200 pas- 
sengers: assuming 75- to 90-percent utiliza- 
tion, she would carry 900 to 1,080 passengers 
per voyage or 45,000 to 54,000 per year on a 
l-week run to Nassau. This would indicate 
a tax advantage of $59 to $71 per passenger on 
the Nassau run, against an average tariff of 
$300 to $330 per passenger, or about 20 
percent, 

Construction of a pro forma P. & I. indi- 
cates that the owners could, in fact, be earn- 
ing $3.7 to $4.9 million per year on 900 to 
1,080 passengers per voyage: 

Passenger revenue: 900 
to 1,080, at $300 to Low 
$297, 000 


High 
$324, 000 
Direct expense: 


29, 700 32, 400 
G. & A. and adver- 
tising, at 10 per- 
29. 700 32, 400 
Revenue net of 
direct ex- 
pense 
Semifixed expense: 
Crew wages (577- 
man. crew, at 
Italian rates) 
Other vessel ex- 


237, 600 259, 200 


34, 000 


Depreciation (25- 
year life 28, 000 


Pretax profit 
per voyage 75, 600 97. 200 


Pretax profit per 


Salute to Sierra Leone Fifth Independence 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27, the people of Sierra Leone celebrate 
their 5th anniversary as an independent 
state. I am proud to extend my con- 
gratulations and warm felicitations to 
His Excellency Sir Henry J. Lightfoot- 
Boston, Governor General of Sierra 
Leone; His Excellency Sir Albert M. Mar- 
gai, Prime Minister of Sierra Leone; and 
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to His Excellency Gershon B. O. Collier, 
Sierra Leone’s Ambassador to the United 
States. 

While Sierra Leone was the third Brit- 
ish West African territory to attain in- 
dependence, its political experience 
stretches far back into the country's past. 
In fact, Sierra Leone can legitimately 
claim historical seniority in British West 
Africa. Not only did the country serve 
as the administrative headquarters for 
all of British West Africa, but it also 
serves as an educational center. Fourah 
Bay College, founded in 1827, and re- 
named the University College of Sierra 
Leone in 1960 continues to play a sig- 
nificant role in the preparation for lead- 
ership both of Sierra Leone and many of 
the neighboring countries. 

Many of us are familiar with the fact 
that the country was originally founded 
as a home for freed British slaves. In- 
deed, the capital’s name, Freetown, bears 
testimony to the origin of the former 
colony. The territory was at first ad- 
ministered by the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, which was formed in 1791 and be- 
came a crown colony in 1808. Its 
unique character was quickly recognized, 
and in some years the number of new 
arrivals reached into the thousands. 

Sierra Leone's progress toward even- 
tual self-rule was steady and without 
violence. Thus when independence was 
gained in 1961, the people were more 
than adequately prepared to assume 
guidance of their own affairs. Since 
attaining that independence, the Gov- 
ernment has been busily undertaking ef- 
forts to strengthen and -diversify the 
economy in order to better enable the 
people to enjoy the fruits of freedom and 
self-determination. Despite the coun- 
try’s domestic economy resting primarily 
on agricultural commodities, diamonds, 
iron ore, and other minerals make up the 
bulk of exports. 

The United States and Sierra Leone 
have enjoyed friendly relations and we 
expect that trend to continue. Our role 
as fourth largest supplier of Sierra 
Leone's economic goods is one indication 
that friendly relations have been main- 
tained. Once again I express my pride 
in being able to offer warm congratula- 
tions and best wishes to the people of 
Sierra Leone as they begin their sixth 
year as an independent state. 


Americanization Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, on April 
24, 1966, I was privileged to be one of 
the guest speakers at ceremonies com- 
memorating Americanization Day which 
is one of the great annual events in the 
14th Congressional District of New Jer- 
sey. 
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Our part of New Jersey is one where 
Americans of many ethnic groups, dif- 
ferent religious persuasions live together 
in harmony. Although the people of 
Hudson County come,from different ra- 
cial stock, they are united in love of 
country and all take pride in this great 
Nation. 

Each year the Clinton E. Fist Post No. 
132 of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
sponsors an event known as Americani- 
zation Day dedicated not to superpa- 
triotism but to the genuine love of coun- 
try which is, or should be, a part of all of 
our lives. I would like to have every 
Member of Congress present at this event 
but because that is not possible, I would 
like to include in the Recorp two 
speeches which I think typify the tone of 
the event. I include at this point the 
remarks of Maj. Gen. James H. Weyhen- 
meyer and Maj. Gen. John G. Cassidy 
which I think are worthy of the atten- 
tion of all Members of this Congress: 
Remarks or Mas. Gen. James H. WEYHEN- 

MEYER, JR., AT THE 35TH ANNUAL AMERICAN- 

IZATION Day PARADE, Crvic CENTER, JERSEY 

Crry, N.J., APRIL 24, 1966 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, 183 years ago today, a young 
Scottish immigrant, who had adopted Ameri- 
ca’s cause as his own, defeated and captured 
a ship of war belonging to the greatest ar- 
mada of that time—the H. M. S. Drake of the 
Royal British Fleet. 

The young man was, of course, Capt. John 
Paul Jones, whose ship—the U.S.S. Ranger— 
achieved what was then an unprecedented 
naval victory for the still weak and strug- 
gling Thirteen Colonies. 

Today, as we mark Americanization Day, it 
is good for us to call to mind the example of 
John Paul Jones and men like him, who 
throughout our history have dedicated them- 
selves to the cause of freedom, often when 
the sky was darkened by tyranny and bright- 
ened only by fragile rays of hope. 

Today, heroes like John Paul Jones, still 
press themselves in the service against tyr- 
anny and in the cause of those who would 
choose their own national destiny. By their 
faith, and by their sacrifices, they have not 
only preserved freedom, but strengthened 
its cause. 

The image of America, as a bastion of free- 
dom, has been forged by the millions who 
sacrificed labors, dreams, and sometimes, 
their very lives, that this Nation might 
achieve its destiny. They contributed to our 
national tradition of liberty, equality, and 
justice. We would not be true to their sac- 
rifices, and to our trust, if we did not con- 
tinue the defense of these ideals within our 
borders and throughout the globe. 

I have no doubt that we will continue to 
respond to this challenge. 

In an article published in military jour- 
nals this fall, CBS News Correspondent Eric 
Sevareid, speaking of the American fight- 
ing men in Vietnam, told how American 
youth are responding to that challenge to- 
day. He posed the question: What is the 
source of their strength? 

“The real answer,” he wrote, “must lie deep 
in the tissues of whatever is the substance 
that America from unstuck; 
it must have something to do with the par- 
ents and teachers and pastors, with the 4-H 
Clubs and scout troops and neighborhood 
centers and gangs. It has to do with the 
sense of belonging to a team with the dis- 
honor of letting it down.” 

On this Americanization Day we pledge to 
our forces, defending freedom throughout 
the world, our wholehearted support. We 
will not let them down in their continuing 
service to our cause and to the cause of 
Treemen everywhere. 
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REMARKS OF Mas. GEN. Jonw G. Cassy, 
COMMANDING GENERAL OF THE 78tH Divi- 
SION (TRAINING), U.S. ARMY RESERVE ON 
SUNDAY, APRIL 24, 1966, AT THE PARADE FIELD 
AT PERSHING FIELD, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
35TH ANNUAL AMERICANIZATION Day PARADE 


Representative DANIELS, General Weyhen- 
meyer, honored guests, clergy, and citizens of 
this great and magnificent country, this 18 
a great day. Your attendance at this patri- 
otic event honors our fighting men all over 
the world and especially on the battered and 
torn battlefield and swamps and jungles of 
Vietnam. They have your support and the 
support of true Americans throughout our 
glorious Nation. 

The tasks of our fighting men in Vietnam 
are most difficult. Your display of loyalty 
to-our President's policies makes their Job 
all the more worthwhile. They need your 
support and deserve your support. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
speak before a group so concerned with the 
security and well-being of America, and so 
anxious to show your loyalty. 

We are in Vietnam to honor a longstand- 
ing pledge to the independent people of that 
land. 


We are there to strengthen world order 
and the faith of free people everywhere in 
our commitment to their stability, their 
security, and their independence. 

We are there because we have learned that 
aggression, unmet anywhere, opens the gate 
to aggression everywhere. 

And we are there—not just with soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, but also with doctors, 
scientists, and teachers—to lend a hand as 
the brave Vietnamese people climb the hill 
to a broader vision of a peaceful, more 
abundant tomorrow. 4 

And President Johnson has made it clear 
that we will remain in South Vietnam as 
long as we are needed: 

We will not be defeated. We will not grow 
tired. We will not withdraw, either openly 
or under the cloak of a meaningless agree- 
ment. 

At the same time, while maintaining our 
full commitment to Vietnamese independ- 
ence, we remain ready for unconditional dis- 
cussions, And we look forward to joining 
with all the nations of southeast Asia in a 
great, cooperative effort to develop that re- 
gion for the welfare of all. 

Some say that this war is just a rebellion, 
inevitable and justified, and they ask: What 
evidence is there to support that the war in 
South Vietnam is a creature of the Commu- 
nists, controlled and supported from Hanoi 
and the north? 

The evidence is overwhelming that this 
is not an indigenous rebellion, but a war 
directed, controlled and supported from 
Hanoi. 

I will not go into detall on all the evidence 
which support our contention that Hanoi 
is “running the show” but like to cite just 
one example of clearcut evidence. 

The direct reflection that proves that Hanoi 
is the power and also the communistic in- 
fluence directing the aggression in South 
Vietnam can be shown from a document 
found on the body of a Vietcong soldier in 
Ban Me Thuot as long ago as August 1961. 

To quote the document: “In implementa- 
tion of the decision of the Third Congress of 
the Lao Dong Party (North Vietnamese 
Communistic Party), the NFLSV (the Na- 
tional Front) was set up to unify the revolu- 
tionary struggle to overthrow the United 
States-Diem regime, to establish a popular 
government of democratic union, and bring 
about the peaceful reunification of the coun- 
try. The revolution for the liberation of the 
south would never succeed if the party (the 
Lao Dong Party) were not dirccting it.” 

Finally, as the most tangible evidence of 
direct support from Hanoi, there are the 
men, weapons, and supplies infiltrated from 
the north to the south, Perhaps our recent 
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B-52 bombing raids will stop that move- 
ment—now. 

More than 60,000 soldiers of South Vietnam 
have been killed or wounded in battle for 
their country since 1960. Last year alone, 
the South Vietnamese Army suffered 25 per- 
cent more battle casualties, proportionately, 
than we incurred in the entire 3 years of the 
Korean war. And they still fight on. 

Is this a nation with no will to resist? 
No, this is a nation which will resist. 

This war, which has caused so much hard- 
ship and bloodshed upon the South Viet- 
namese, has gone on for years. It goes on 
today—against women and children as well 
as the men—for what more effective way is 
there to dominate a populace than to Kill its 
leaders and trained officials, to threaten the 
women with horror, and to kill the children 
of those who oppose the aggressors? 

This is the nature of the aggression and 
of the aggressor in South Vietnam today. 
This is why we fight. And this is why we 
have pledged to help them. 

Yet, people ask—even Americans—-how 
can we justify the use of our military power 
in South and, particularly, North Vietnam? 

We can justify it in South Vietnam be- 
cause a sovereign and independent nation 
has asked our help in advising, supplying and 
supporting its forces as they resist armed 
aggression and terror from without. 

We can justify it in North Vietnam be- 
cause, as all the evidence shows, and as our 
President has said, Hanoi's support of the 
Vietcong insurgency is “the heartbeat of 
the war.” Once again here, South Vietna- 
mese, and we, want Handi to know that its 
attack on its neighbor must cease. 

And so, in sum, I say to all who question 
what we do in Vietnam: 

In the face of all the evidence, what other 
course is there in our own self-interest? 
How else can we sustain the faith of all the 
free lands in America's will to resist aggres- 
sion and bring an end to the d@&y of the as- 
sassin? How else can we face our own na- 
tional conscience? Our aim is peace. Peace 
for all men, and freedom for them to bulld 
thelr own futures. We stand in Vietnam— 
and we will stay there—to give the people a 
chance at this greater destiny. We will 
leave when the terror halts and the killings 
cease. We will leave when the aggressor 
leaves, and not before. And on that day, we 
would turn with all the peoples of southeast 
Asia—yes, with South and North Vietnamese 
alike—to the building of a free and more 
abundant future. 

I hope I have enlightened you somewhat 
on the réasons for our fighting and remain- 
ing In South Vietnam. 

Let us hope the day of cessation of the 
struggle will be near and our boys will be 
returned to their loved ones. 

Thank you. 


Flag Day, June 14 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF CREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Robert J. Jensen, Real Estate 
Commissioner of Oregon, in a letter to 
our Oregon realtors has suggested that 
at their homes and offices fly the flag 
on June 14” and encourage similar action 
by their associates and employees. 
Commissioner Jensen's letter reiterates 
such an important and basic American 
concept I feel it should be shared by all. 
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Arni. 14, 1966. 
Mrs. EUcxxA M. HILL, 
President, Clatsop County Board of Realtors, 
Seaside, Oreg. 

Dran Mrs. Hitt: Flag Day, June 14, is the 
anniversary of the day in 1777 when the US. 
flag was adopted. 

In keeping with the spirit of the preamble 
to our code of ethics, I respectfully suggest 
that realtors, at their homes and offices, “fly 
the flag on June 14.“ and encourage similar 
action by their associates and employees. 

The flag is the symbol of the only nation 
in the world that defends by law the right 
of the individual in the ownership of real 
property—the only nation that encourages 
private ownership of land by all its people. 

To us, as real estate practitioners, the free- 
doms guaranteed by the waving flag are very 
real. A mass of flags waving over all of the 
more than 3½ million square miles of the 
United States for a single day would dem- 
onstrate that the American dream is still 
very much alive. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT J. JENSEN, 
Rea! Estate Commissioner. 


Fino Urges President To Disclose Terms 
of United States-Korean Troop-Hire 
Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House a letter which I sent to the 
President a few days ago, in which I 
asked the President to have Secretary 
McNamara disclose to the Congress the 
price we have agreed to pay to Korea to 
hire Korean troops to fight in Vietnam. 
So far, Mr. McNamara has been unwill- 
ing to discuss this matter. I hope he will 
change his mind. I believe George III 
told the British Parliament how much 
it cost to hire the Hessian troops sent to 
fight in America. I think Congress de- 
serves to know how much the Koreans 
are costing us. 

I include hereafter the text of my let- 
ter, together with some other material; 
namely, an article from the February 19 
London Economist and another from the 
April issue of Progressive magazine, both 
of which describe the multiplicity of ben- 
efits we have promised the Koreans in 
payment for these mercenaries. 

Text of letters of April 25 to President 
Johnson: 

I am writing concerning an agreement 
which I understand to have been made in 
which the United States is furnishing the 
Republic of South Korea with a large vol- 
ume of Vietnamese war production orders as 
part of the price of hiring Korean troops to 
fight in Vietnam at United States expense. 
According to information in the February 19 
Economist of London and the April Progres- 
sive magazine, quoting the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, the U.S. deal also involves the hir- 
ing of Korean personnel in Vietnam at sal- 
aries four to eight times Korean wage scales, 
an increase in U.S. aid to Korea, the renego- 
tiation of United States-Korean defense and 
defense cost-sharing agreements. This is in 
addition to “top priority” for Korea as a sup- 
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plier of material to the Vietnamese war ef- 
fort. It is also in addition to the United 
States’ bearing the financial burden of main- 
taining and supplying the Korean troops in 
Vietnam. 

The more I find out about the Korea situ- 
ation, the more suspicious I get. Korean 
news correspondents, in querying me, persist 
in asking “What will you do if you discover 
a deal?” Furthermore, since I asked for the 
investigation, administration supporters in 
the Congress have begun placing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record a number of written 
pieces purporting to show what a great as- 
set the Korean troops are to the Vietnamese 
war effort, That may be. During the 
American Revolution, King George III got a 
lot of military use out of his hired Hessian 
mercenaries, I believe that the British Par- 
liament, however, was informed both of the 
mercenary status and cost of the Hessians. 
I regret that the U.S. Congress has not yet 
received information of a similar nature. 

In response to my urging a Joint Defense 
Production Committee probe, Senator Ron- 
ERTSON has queried Secretary MCNAMARA on 
the “deal,” but the Secretary has evaded the 
question. He has answered through an eya- 
sive Deputy Assistant Secretary. 

I am writing to ask you to order Secretary 
McNamara to make full disclosure on this 
matter. I think the American people have a 
right to know if we are obtaining allies in the 
Vietnamese war only by making deals which 
shower prosperity on the nation in question. 
Somehow, such a deal would be well in keep- 
ing with the whole “Terry and the Pirates” 
atmosphere of the fighting and plotting in 
Vietnam. 

The particular aspect of the agreement 
with Korea that initially attracted my atten- 
tion is the right won by the Koreans to fur- 
nish shoddy galvanized iron to Vietnam at 
outrageous profiteering prices. Now I see this 
agreement for what it is—part of a deal which 
is not aimed at Korean industrial develop- 
ment per se but which is rather aimed at pay- 
ing the Koreans for sending mercenaries to 
Vietnam. Let me go into detall. 

You are no doubt familiar with the U.S. 
AlD-sponsored triangular trade in iron be- 
tween Japan, Korea, and Vietnam. It was 
the subject of a prohibitive amendment to 
the foreign aid supplemental appropriations 
bill of 1966. The amendment, offered by 
Senator Baru, was killed in conference. This 
triangular trade offers vast profiteering to 
Korea. The Koreans get Japanese iron plate 
at a price of $130 per ton. They galvanize 
it—using U.S. zine they got through AID 
from the United States—at a cost of $30 per 
ton. They sell it in Vietnam for $259 per 
ton. This is a staggering profit. Unfortu- 
nately, it is also true that the galvanized iron 
in question is shoddy and cannot meet U.S. 
Bureau of Standards requirements. This 
pure profiteering by Korea—and it is pro- 
fiteering under U.S. auspices and at U.S. ex- 
pense. It is disguised foreign aid. 

This aid is not aimed at building up 
Korean industry per se. The Agency for In- 
ternational Development regulation which 
permits this violation of the “Buy American” 
policy is ostensibly aimed at permitting pro- 
curement in a number of nations near to 
Vietnam—to wit, Thailand, Malaysia, Philip- 
pines, Sinagpore, Taiwan, and Korea. This is 
a blind. Japan is the source of iron plate 
used—and the Japanese have informally 
agreed to ship plate only to Korea. So says 
the Japan Commerce Daily of February 23, 
1966. In short, my point is that the AID 
regulation is primarily aimed at giving gal- 
vanized iron contracts to Korea. The ques- 
tion then becomes “Why Korea?” 

The answer is by no means economic. The 
Wall Street Journal in a March 17 article on 
the Korean boom, says that the boom is due 
in large part to the war in Vietnam. The 
article also warns that any rush for South 
Vietnamese war business could compromise 
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this country’s long-range economic goals. 
Why is there this American willingness to 
permit such a compromising rush? The an- 
swer is troops—Korean sharing in U.S. paid- 
for Vietnamese war production is part of 
what we are paying to hire Korean troops. 

If Secretary McNamara has not yet ad- 
mitted this, an AID official has. Mr. Ruther- 
ford Poats, Chief of AlD's Far Eastern Bu- 
reau, in trying to justify the AID procure- 
ment policy, told a New York businessman 
named Savitt, in a March 4 letter that “ad- 
ditional factors, which are obviously much 
less appreciated by you, include our firm 
belief that an ally which furnished 40,000 
troops to fight beside our forces in Vietnam 
deserves a chance to compete for some of 
the U.S. financed procurement going into 
that war. These troops substitute directly 
for an equal number of American fighting 
men.” Mr. Poats’ point here is obvious—he 
is telling Mr. Savitt that the real reason for 
the procurement policy is to hire merce- 
naries. I merely want to know the terms of 
the deal. 

Very truly yours 
PAUL A. Fro, 
Member of Congress. 


From the London Economist, Feb. 19, 1966] 


KOREA AND VIETNAM: FIGHTING TIGER FOR 
RENT 


South Korea, which Vice President Hum- 
PHREY will be visiting next Wednesday on 
his way home, is putting a price on the mili- 
tary help it is giving to the Americans in 
Vietnam. The South Koreans have already 
sent some 23,000 troops to help fight the 
Vietcong, including their elite antiguerrilla 
Tiger Division, whose commander fought be- 
hind the Communist lines in the Korean 
war. In proportion to the size of its 604,000- 
strong armed forces, Korea's contribution 18 
half that of the United States; in actual 
numbers it is more than 10 times that of 
the combined Australian and New Zealand 
forces. And the South Koreans were think- 
ing of sending even more troops until bar- 
gaining broke down over the Americans’ re- 
Tusal to meet their conditions. 

The South Korean leaders say they are 
fighting in Vietnam in self-defense. They 
see Vietnam, the other divided Asian coun- 
try, as the frontline of their struggle against 
the Communists in the north, and they hope 
that a defeat of the Vietnamese Communists 
will speed up the unification of Korea. This 
stake in an anti-Communist victory has led 
the South Koreans to take as tough a line 
as their South Vietnamese coun i 
Last month the Prime Minister, Mr. Kwon 
Chung, said that it was useless to try to 
end the war by negotiations and insisted 
that "retaliatory actions against North Viet- 
nam” were the “only solution.” But should 
a conference on Vietnam he held despite 
their opposition, the South Koreans expect 
to be invited. 

It is not only politically that South Korea 
hopes to benefit from the Vietnamese war. 
A great slice of profit has already come its 
way in the form of trade and civilian em- 
ployment. Last year South Korea 
about $15 million worth of goods—mainly 
steel products and cément—to Vietnam. 
The figure is expected to rise sharply in 
1966. South Korean lorry drivers, welders, 
electricians and assorted technicians, who 
would earn less than $70 a month in Korea, 
have been hired by American contractors in 
Vietnam at salaries ranging from $270 to 
$450 a month. 

But Seoul is not satisfied with its present 
share in the profits of war. It has asked the 
United States for certain quid pro quos for 
the troops it has sent. These include the 
“highest priority“ for Korea as a supplier 
of the war materials the United States is 
buying for use in Vietnam (which would 
mean a revision of the “buy American” 
policy): an increase in the allowances paid 
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to Korean troops in Vietnam; and a rise in 
American military and economic aid to South 
Korea over the 1965 level of $250 million. 
The Koreans also want the United States 
to cancel the recent agreement by which 
South Korea would pay a larger share of 
Korean defense costs, 

The South Korean Government says that 
the talks with the Americans are now dead- 
locked, but will continue. America con- 
ceded one point to Korea in December by 
withdrawing a ban on imports of Korean 
steel products into Vietnam only 4 weeks 
after the ban had been imposed. The Amer- 
icans' Vietnam-induced budget squeeze and 
the aid cuts announced by President Johnson 
recently will probably prevent them from 
giving in to Korean pressures for more aid. 
But Mr. Johnson's plan to expand the Amer- 
ican Army in Vietnam is creating a huge 
demand for goods and services, and Seoul is 
likely to offer a few thousand extra fighting 
tigers in order to get the largest possible 
share. 


From the Progressive, April 1966] 
How To Buy ALLIES 


The administration has been pointing with 
anxious pride to the support U.S. forces in 
Vietnam are receiving from other nations— 
especially the aid from South Korea because 
it is an Asian country, What is not stressed 
is that we receive precious little manpower 
or anything else from other countries, and 
our SEATO partners—South Korea is not part 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization— 
are conspicuous by the almost total ab- 
sence of their support. 

The facts are that there are only an esti- 
mated 22,000 troops of other countries alding 
the U.S. cause in South Vietnam—compared 
to 220,000 Americans there. About 20,000 of 
these troops are from South Korea, a country 
so dependent on the United States it could 
hardly be called a voluntary ally. Getting 
help from South Korea is like receiving 
money from the son you support at college. 

Now the cabinet at Seoul has voted to send 
another 20,000 men to Vietnam—which will 
place about the same number of Koreans in 
Vietnam as there are American forces in 
South Korea. This constitutes a curious 
exchange, but the inducement offered South 
Korea goes far to clarify the underlying 
motives. As summarized in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, the United States has prom- 
ised to: 

“Increase the pay of Korean troops in Viet- 
nam by 25 percent; continue the present 
Korean military assistance program for the 
next few years; supply more modern arms and 
equipment to South Korea and underwrite 
activation of three reserve divisions; enable 
South Korea to sell as much as possible to 
South Vietnam under U.S. procurement pro- 
grams; and release soon to Korea $150 million 
in promised development loan funds.” 

All this adds up to a demeaning, desperate 
effort by the administration to buy support 
from a dependent nation when it is not forth- 
coming voluntarily from independent allies. 
An historical precedent that comes to mind is 
the British hiring Hessians to fight the 
Americans during our own revolution. 


Farm Bureau Is Cutting Its Own Throat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. F. SISK 
4 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 
Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 


your attention and that of my colleagues 
to an editorial on American Farm Bureau 
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policy which appeared in the California 
Farmer on April 16. From time to time 
I find myself in disagreement with Jack 
Pickett, the editor, however, in this case 
I feel he “hit the nail on the head,” 
FARM BUREAU Is CUTTING Irs Own THROAT 


A bill to assess each cotton grower a dollar 
a bale for promotion of sales passed the 
House. The bill may have trouble in the 
Senate. 

Most cotton leaders in this State are for 
the bill. The producers of synthetics pour 
millions into promotion and are grabbing 
bigger and bigger chunks of the market. 

If there is one economic fact of life that 
stands out above all others in this commer- 
cially minded Nation, it is the value of 
promotion. You would think that every 
American knows you have to “sell” in this 
competitive world. 

Now guess who is the chief opposition to 
this cotton bill? You might guess the syn- 
thetic manufacturer, No, you're wrong. 
They did not try to block the bill and they 
have a powerful lobby apparatus. No, the 
biggest opposition to the bill comes from the 
American Farm Bureau. 

The American Farm Bureau is opposed to 
the automatic check-off of funds, yet the bill 
provides that if individuals want to be ex- 
empt they can be exempt, 

We have the hideous feeling that Allan 
Grant, president of California Farm Bureau, 
is trapped on the cotton bill. Shuman, the 
national president, has made such a personal 
issue of the cotton bill that guys like Grant 
are looked upon as being against mother- 
hood and the Boy Scouts if they speak up 
for the bill. 


Maybe the American Farm Bureau is 
against the Boy Scouts; after all, the Scouts 
are pretty centralized. The American Farm 
Bureau is strongly against too much power 
in a centralized government. So are we. 
But, you want to know something funny? 
The most centralized organization we know 
of is the American Farm Bureau. 


We are not against the Farm Bureau. In 
fact, we are worried sick about their future. 
They have embraced a set of principles that 
would try the nettle of the 12 Disciples and 
while they are noble principles, the Farm 
Bureau will throw a huge omnibus bill down 
the drain if one tiny paragraph violates the 
golden commandments from national head- 
quarters. 

Unfortunately, this is a world of compro- 
mises, especially in the writing of legislation. 
Farm Bureau is rigid. They won't take eight 
points and lose two in a bill. Not facing up 
to political reality is just murdering this fine 
farm organization. 


Speech by Congressman Dominick V. 
Daniels on Americanization Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday our colleague, the very distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey, 
Dominick V. DanteLts, was the guest 
speaker at the 35th annual Americaniza- 
tion Day ceremonies held in Jersey City 
on April 24, 1966, under the sponsorship 
of the Clinton E. Fisk Post No. 132, VFW. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include Mr. Dantets’ remarks at this 
point in the RECORD: 
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AMERICANIZATION Day 


(Speech by Congressman DOMINICK V. 
DANIELS, April 24, 1966) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I am very happy and proud 
to be able to say a few words on this 35th 
annual Americanization Day. Each year this 
event seems to become a more important 
part of the life of the community and cer- 
tainly the officers and members of the Clin- 
ton E. Fisk Post No. 132, of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars deserve the appreciation of 
every citizen of our county and our State for 
helping to keep alive the great American 
patriotic tradition—love of God and love of 
country. 

Standing here, I cannot help but. reflect 
upon last year’s Americanization Day cele- 
bration and what has transpired since that 
April day only 1 year ago. 

At that time, the conflict in South Vietnam 
had not broadened to the extent that it has 
today and our participation then was on a 
far more limited scale. At that time, I said 
that our young men in South Vietnam were 
the equal of any fighting men that this Na- 
tion had ever turned out. I do not claim 
the gift of prophecy but these brave young 
men have lived up to our best hopes. They 
are, to repeat General MacArthur's descrip- 
tion of our troops in Korea a decade and a 
half ago, Truly splendid in every way.“ 

This thought was brought home to me, as 
I am sure it was to you, 3 weeks ago when 
Life magazine published on its cover, a pic- 
ture of Pete Dawkins, a former West Point 
all-American football star of the fifties and 
later a Rhodes scholar at Oxford University, 
who is serving as an Infantry captain in 
Vietnam. Already Captain Dawkins, perhaps 
one of the most out standing graduates of 
the U.S. Military Academy as well as one of 
its greatest athletes, has earned several 
decorations for bravery above and beyond the 
call of duty. 

While a few shun the battle, burn draft 
cards, and avoid serving their country, it is 
other young men like Pete Dawkins who are 
manning the ramparts of freedom thousands 
of miles from home. 

I like to think that young men like Captain 
Dawkins truly represent the younger genera- 
tion of Americans, The lunatic fringe may 
get the front page stories and the headlines, 
but it is the average GI from Jersey City and 
elsewhere, who is doing his duty as God gave 
him the light to see that duty who, I think, 
typifies the very best that this great Nation 
can produce. 

In common with all parents in all parts of 
this Nation I long for an early end to the 
terrible war in Vietnam but so long as our 
young men are putting their lives on the 
line, it is not proper for us who are remote 
from the struggle to let these young men 
know that we stand behind them and that 
we appreciate their sacrifices. 

It well behooves us to let those who are 
bearing the burden of battle know that- we 
deeply appreciate their heroism. 

The masters of the Communist slave em- 
pire rely upon the fact that our willingness 
to meet aggression by force with force will 
decline and that we, tiring of the struggle, 
eventually will falter and allow them to win 
by default. 

This Communist view is reinforced every 
day by the antics of the draft card burners 
and those who espouse the concept of peace 
at any price. 

Let each of us reject these false prophets 
and put our faith in those who are worthy of 
our support, Our brave men guarding the 
frontiers of freedom in southeast Asia. 

I hope that the next time we meet here 
on this great day that an honorable end 
will have been found for the conflict in Viet- 
nam. But until that time I think every 
man, woman, and child across the breadth of 
this land should raise his or her voice in 
support of our soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
now serving in Vietnam, 
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Our debt to them can never really be paid 
but we can let them know that the people 
for whom they are fighting and dying really 
do care. 

Thank you. 


Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 26, 1966 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 14596) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Chairman, the 
passage of H.R. 14596 making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
is good news, not only to school adminis- 
trators and teachers, but to parents and 
children in schools throughout the 
United States. We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the members of the subcommit- 
tee and to its chairman, Congressman 
WHITTEN. 

The restoration of funds for the school 
lunch program and the special milk pro- 
gram deserve universal approval. In 
Ohio, we are especially grateful for the 
restoration of funds for the extension 
Service and research. 

When I testified before the subcom- 
mittee on March 21, I was able to pre- 
sent a complete picture of the disasterous 
effects if the reduction recommended by 
the Budget Bureau was allowed to stand. 
I received valuable information concern- 
ing the operation of the program and 
pointing out the need for continuation of 
adequate appropriations from the fol- 
lowing: 

Harold T. Nichols, superintendent of 
Newark city schools; Leroy Watt, sup- 
erintendent of schools, Wooster City 
schools, Wooster, Ohio; W. H. Hauen- 
stein, superintendent, Rittman public 
schools; Roy D. McKinley, superin- 
tendent of schools, Coshocton public 
schools; David V. Shelby, superintendent, 
Cambridge city schools; Richard H. 
Jordan, superintendent of schools, 
Loudonville-Perrysville Exempted Village 
School, Loudonville, Ohio. 

Wallace E. Blake, superintendent, 
Zanesville city schools; J. L. Baird, super- 
intendent of schools, Ashland city 
schools; Harold Sebold, superintendent, 
Licking County public schools. 

John R. Lea, county superintendent, 
Wayne County public schools; Earl J. 
Weikel, superintendent, Ashland County 
public schools; Walter C. Havey, super- 
intendent, Coshocton County schools; 
Robert P. Murphy, county superintend- 
ent, Guernsey County public schools; 
E. J. Miller, county superintendent, 
Holmes County public schools; A. O. 
Tom, Muskingum County public schools. 

These statements were of great assist- 
ance to me in my attempt to present an 
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effective argument before the subcom- 
mittee. 

Iam also happy that the House adopt- 
ed the amendment to prohibit the sale 
of agricultural commodities to any na- 
tion which sells or furnishes or which 
permits ships or aircraft under its regis- 
try to transport to North Vietnam any 
equipment, material, or commodities so 
long as North Vietnam is governed by the 
Communist regime. Certainly we should 
not help in any way those nations who 
help our enemies. This was a good 
amendment and I hope a similar amend- 
ment will be adopted to the foreign aid 
bill and any other bill providing for as- 
sistance to other nations. Iwas happy to 
vote for the amendment and the bill as 
amended. 


Success Heralded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, his trip to 
Mexico was another triumph for Presi- 
dent Johnson’s diplomacy, according to 
the Houston Chronicle. 

The Chronicle terms the visit “a 
smashing success,” and declares that the 
success was due largely to the obvious 
warm feeling which President and Mrs. 
Johnson have for Mexico. 

The paper adds: 

It is a feeling which the Mexican people 
reciprocate if one may judge by the size of 
the welcome crowd—the largest ever to greet 
a visiting dignitary. 


The Chronicle’s editorial hailing the 
success of the trip is like many others I 
have seen and I offer it, in its entirety, 
for inclusion in the Recorp. 

From the Houston Chronicle, Apr. 16, 1966] 
Our GOOD FRIEND To THE SOUTH 

Good-will tours by a chief of state, even 
when they are hurried-up affairs like Presi- 
dent Johnson's trip to Mexico, are designed 
to spread good will. And judged on this basis 
alone the President's jaunt to see Our neigh- 
bor to the south has been a smashing suc- 
cess. You can chalk up one more triumph 
for Lyndon Johnson's folksy sort of diplo- 
macy, for the trip's success was due largely to 
the obvious warm feeling which President 
and Mrs. Johnson have for Mexico. It is 
a feeling which the Mexican people recipro- 
cate if one may judge by the size of the 
welcoming crowd—the largest ever to greet 
a visiting dignitary. 

There was more to it than just cheering, of 
course. This was an opportunity for the 
President—engrossed as he is in the prob- 
lems of Asia—to demonstrate his concern 
and friendship for the people of Latin Amer- 
ica. That is a matter of significant import- 
ance. Mexican President Dias Ordaz spoke 
correctly when he called for a United States- 
Mexican future “free of rancor and jealousy” 
but warned that genuine friendship cannot 
flourish except “among free men who respect 
each other.” 

For his part, President Johnson used the 
occasion to endorse a plan for him to meet 
with Latin American chiefs of state in the 
future to examine common problems and to 
put a little more zip in the Alliance for 
Progress. Mr. Johnson said in his speech at 
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the unveiling of the Abraham Lincoln statue: 
“We are engaged in a vast social revolution 
touching the lives of millions of peoples on 
two continents. Like Lincoln's this Is a test 
of whether freedom can work. It is a test 
of whether men in liberty can overcome the 
weight of the past and lift from their broth- 
ers the blight of hunger, the blindness of ig- 
norance and the burden of disease * * *.” 
His administration, Mr. Johnson said, “will 
not be deterred by those, whether in the 
United States or in Latin America, who tena- 
ciously or selfishly cling to the stultifying 
privileges from the past. We will not be de- 
terred by those who say that to risk change 
is to risk communism.” 

And in a less idological vein, Mr. Johnson 
expressed his interest in seeing the closing of 
the Darien Gap in Panama and Colombia, 
thus connecting the 14,000 miles of highway 
which runs from Fairbanks, Alaska, to south- 
ern Chile and Argentina. 

As a gesture of international friendship 
and cooperation, this brief Mexican visit for 
the President was short but sweet. 


Auto Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have introduced legislation to 
compel automobile manufacturers to is- 
sue a certificate of fitness on the sale of 
automobiles and on February 17, 1966, I 
joined others of our colleagues in spon- 
soring legislation to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency in the Department 
of Commerce. 

In the present Congress I have intro- 
duced H.R. 570 to require the fitness cer- 
tificate and H.R. 12905 to establish the 
Traffic Safety Agency. Last month I 
testified before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce urging 
the enactment of these bills. 

In this connection I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
editorial from the April 3, 1966 edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune which 
points out what should be known to 
everyone, “The virtues of minimum auto 
safety standards are obvious.” 

The editorial follows: 

Auro SAFETY ro THE FRONT 

President Johnson's proposed automobile 
Safety legislation is essentially modest. It 
says that the Federal Government shall have 
the discretionary authority, no later than 
1970, to set minimum safety standards for 
mew passenger cars. Every other form of 

tion has long been regulated; 
automobiles shouldn’t be exempt. 

There are those, like Howard Pyle of the 
National Safety Council, who argue that the 
Detroit manufacturers are quite capable and 
responsible, and that safety should be left 
to voluntary action because mandated mini- 
mums might tend to become maximums. 
Others contend that the automobile industry 
hasn’t sufficiently exerted itself on safety 
and that styling, to lure customers, gets un- 
due emphasis. And such critics as New 
York's Senator Kennepy protest that the 
Johnson program ought to be tougher and 
faster. But no one disputes the desirability 
of optimum safety. So the quarrel is really 
without basic substance. It merely happens 
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that a long-dormant issue has suddenly come 
to life. Because thousands are killed or 
maimed on the highways, people have at last 
come to wonder about prevention. 

In all the safety hurrah, however, just a 
few kind words should be said for Detroit. 
The automobile makers aren't murderers; 
they don't deliberately produce unsafe cars. 
A competitive industry turns out what it be- 
lieves the public wants and will buy. The 
result has been a mixture of elements. De- 
troit may not have concentrated on safety 
first, but it can't be accused of safety last. 
Standards are set by the market as well as 
manufacturer. But where they are not all 
that they could be, the obvious remedy is 
Government action. Give the buyers more 
built-in safety—at an extra price, of course— 
because it's good for them. Detroit already 
knew this, but it had to be prodded. 

The virtues of minimum auto safety stand- 
ards are obvious. Yet no one should think 
these are the complete cure. Safety can 
never be made absolute. Much more research 
into causes is needed. The highway itself 
is often an accident factor. The most im- 
portant thing is that no automobile is any 
better than its driver. The car can be im- 
proved and will be, but the human factor 
deserves at least equal attention. 


The CIA and Universities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Speaker, I 
was shocked to learn of the relationship 
which exists between the Central In- 
telligence Agency and several of our uni- 
versities, Michigan State University of- 
ficials have admitted that the CIA used 
the MSU technical assistance project 
in South Vietnam as a cover for their 
own activities. On April 26, 1966, the 
center of international studies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
announced that it would sever connec- 
tions with the CIA at the end of June. 

Any such association naturally throws 
suspicion upon the activities of the 
American universities overseas, partic- 
ularly those engaged in technical as- 
sistance programs in the underdeveloped 
nations. 

As a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, I sincerely hope that that great 
institution will not become involved in 
any manner with any of the questionable 
and compromising activities generally 
associated with the CIA. 

It is in this respect that I call the 
attention of my colleagues to an edi- 
torial which recently appeared in the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

Tue CIA AND MICHIGAN STATE 

Even back in 1957 the story in Saigon was 
that the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
was “hidden” behind some of the American 
aid there—even those of Michigan 
State University. Michigan State had a 7- 
year, multimillion-dollar technical assist- 
tance project in Vietnam. Its professors and 
technicians trained police and government 
Officials and did other work for the Diem 
regime. Prof. Wesley Fischel, of Michigan 
State has often been mentioned as one of the 
men who helped install the late Ngo Dinh 
Diem as President of South Vietnam. 
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In the current Ramparts magazine a for- 
mer coordinator of the university's projects 
charges that from 1957-59 the university of- 
fered cover for and worked and cooperated 
with the CIA. Prof. Ralph Smuckler, acting 
dean of the office of international programs 
at Michigan State, says that the Ramparts 
article is distorted but admits that there was 
a relutcant relationship with the CIA in Sai- 
gon. Prof. Robert Scigliano, former assist- 
ant chief of the project, says that it is ab- 
solutely correct” that the university had 
acted as a “cover for the CIA” team. 

Obviously the CIA must, as an intelli- 
gence agency, operate in political areas. 
But here it was operating with a group which 
was creating a government, in effect, and 
training it, 

Other American universities with special 
competence have worked and are working 
in other nations. The revelation that one 
university served as a CIA cover is likely 
to make all such work suspect in the future. 
There is suspicion enough about American 
aid programs without throwing gasoline on 
the fire by mixing up technical and edu- 
cational training with intelligence op- 
erations and even espionage. It is unfor- 
tunate that Michigan State let itself in for 
such business and unwise for the CIA to 
sully legitimate aid programs with cloak and 
dagger operations. 


With Cost of Living Increasing Congress 
Must Increase Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced two bills designed to 
increase assistance to World War I, 
World War II, and Korean veterans as 
well as their widows and dependents. I 
believe enactment of these bills is essen- 
tial if the dignity of the veteran is to be 
maintained in an economy which, be- 
cause of inflation, is rapidly denying him 
the necessities of life and in many in- 
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stances making it virtually impossible for 
him to make both ends meet. 


The first bill increases the pensions 
veterans and widows receive. The sec- 
ond bill increases the amount of allow- 
able outside earnings. The details of 
both of these bills follow my remarks. 


There are those who maintain that 
any increase in pensions will encourage 
inflation. But why, I ask, should the 
deserving veteran and his widow, of all 
people, have to pay the bill for the Great 
Society’s grand experiment in unbal- 
anced budgetry? The way to deal with 
inflation is not to treat its unfortunate 
effect on the pensioner, but to deal di- 
rectly with its cause which is unre- 
stricted Federal spending for unwise and 
discredited domestic programs and mis- 
directed foreign aid. 


I am hopeful that the Congress and 
the administration will establish prin- 
ciples of priority and impose fiscal re- 
straints on those programs which are 
the cause of the alarming decrease in 
the value of the dollar so that its dis- 
astrous effect on veterans and other pen- 
sioners will be remedied. 


The substance of the bills follow: 

A bill to amend title 38 of the United States 
Code, to increase the rate of pension to 
certain veterans of World War I, World 
War II, and the Korean conflict, their 
widows and children, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 

table in section 521(b) of title 38, United 

States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
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Annual income 


More than— 
but 


oh $2, 400 


Equal to or 
Jess t hun 


(b) The table in section 52100) of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 


| Column II Column IV 


Two dependents Three or more 


More than— Equal to or less dependents 
but than— 
3 j 
/ $3, 600 $105 $110 $115" 
(c) Section 521(f)(1) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “Got i Col 1 
61.200 and substituting in lieu thereof * ae 
83.600. 
(d) The table in section 541 (b) of title 38, Annual income 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
More than— Equal to or 
follows: e 
“Column I $2, 400 80 
— 3.600 65" 
Annual income — 
More than Sec. 2. (a) Section 542 (a) of title 38, 


Equal to or 
less 


(e) The table in section 541 (c) of 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


United States Code, is amended by striking 
out "$38" and substituting in lieu thereof 
"$50". 

(b) Section 542(c) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“$1,800” and inserting in lieu thereof 
"$2,400". 
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A bill to increase the rate of pension pay- 
able to certain veterans of World War I, 
World War II, the Korean conflict and 
their widows, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That (a) 

the rate of pension payable with respect to 

a veteran of World War I, World War II. or 

the Korean conflict, who is eligible to receive 

pension under the provisions of title 38, 

United State Code, as in effect on June 30, 

1960, shall be payable at the following 

monthly rate— 

(1) $85.05; 

(2) $100, if the veteran is married and 
living with or reasonably contributing to the 
support of his spouse or has a child or chil- 
dren; or 

(3) $146.30, if the veteran is in need of 
regular aid and attendance. 

(b) In the case of any such veteran who 
is in need of aid and attendance, 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall, 
upon presentation of a prescription made 
out by a duly licensed physician as specific 
therapy in treatment of an illness or injury 
suffered by such veteran, furnish such vet- 
eran any drugs or medicines therein pre- 
scribed. 

(c) No such pension shall be paid to any 
unmarried veteran whose annual income ex- 
ceeds $2,100, or to any married veteran or 
any veteran with children whose annual in- 
come exceeds $3,400. No other income lim- 
itation shall be applicable to the payment of 
such pension. 

Src. 2. (a) Each widow of a veteran of 
World War I, World War II, or the Korean 
conflict who is eligible to receive pension 
under the provisions of title 38, United 
States Code, as in effect on June 30, 1960, 
shall be paid pension at the following 
monthly rate— 

(1) Widow, no child, $64; 

(2) Widow, one child, $83, with $15 for 
each additional child. 

(b) No such pension shall be paid to any 
widow without child whose annual income 
exceds $2,100, or to a widow (with a child) 
whose annual income exceeds $3,400. No 
other income limitation shall be applicable 
to the payment of such pension, 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on the first 
day of the first calendar month which begins 
after the date of its enactment. 


A Model Mother 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, John J. 
Reddin, in a feature article in the Seattle 
Times, entitled “Faces of the City,” has 
written of the joy and happiness Mrs. 
Rosa Barraugh has brought into the lives 
of her children and those around her. 

Mr. Reddin has chosen Mrs. Barraugh 
as his mother of the year and indeed 
from this heartwarming story she will 
5 be chosen by others around 

er. 

In connection with Mother's Day 1966, 
which will be observed on Sunday, May 8, 
I insert in the Recor the story of the life 
of this very fine mother and friend. 

Rosa Is 18 SPELLED BACKWARD 

Because May 8 will be Mother's Day, we 

would like to get our nomination in early. 
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Mrs. Rosa Barraugh, a petite, white-haired 
great-grandmother, easily could model for 
a Mother’s Day poster, a lavender-and-old- 
lace greeting card, or a Mother’s Day box of 
candy. 

She is a sprightly and handsome woman 
with mischievous twinkle in her clear blue 
eyes. Also, she bakes the best applesauce 
cake, liberally laced with peach brandy. 

Cheerful and hard working, Rosa puts in 
a full 8-hour day, 5 days a week, as laundress 
at a Capitol Hill nursing home for the elderly 
and infirm. 

At 81, Rosa is considerably older than most 
of the patients she helps care for at the nurs- 
ing home, 

And, despite the heavy work that would 
exhaust many women half her age, Rosa has 
a seemingly inexhaustible supply of enthusi- 
asm and energy. 

She commutes each day by bus from her 
apartment home near the bottom of the 
Queen Anne Counterbalance to the Hansen 
Convalescent Home, 620 19th Avenue East, 
and is a familiar figure to other bus riders. 
The pupils at nearby St. Joseph's Parochial 
School all know “Rosa.” 

She handles the big nursing home's laun- 
dry all by herself. 

“Don't you have some husky guy to help 
you lift the heavy wet wash?” we asked. 

“I'm the husky guy,” Rosa said matter of 
factly. 

“But I really enjoy my work,” she added 
seriously. “Whenever I meet patients in 
wheelchairs, I always try to pat em on the 
shoulder and smile. Some are very feeble, 
and they appreciate a friendly word and 
smile.” 


“And Mother always finds time to take 
their personal laundry to their rooms and 
puts it in the dresser drawers,” said her 
daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Nicolaysen, a regis- 
tered nurse, who makes her home with Mrs. 
Barraugh at 720 Queen Anne Avenue N. 

Like many who have had a hard life, Mrs. 
Barraugh is generous almost to a fault. She 
cannot ignore a hungry-looking child or 
shabbily dressed adult, friends and family 
say. She is always helping someone. 

Reared in an orphanage (Mrs. Barraugh’s 
mother died when Rosa was less than a year 
old and her father found it necessary to place 
several of the youngest children in a German 


Lutheran orphan home), Rosa spoke only 


German when she left the strict supervision 
of the Michigan orphanage at age 16. 

“I had seldom been outside the orphanage 
and didn't know a word of English,” Mrs. 
Barraugh recalled. “I didn’t even know a 
meat market from a hay-and-feed store—or 
the various names for fruit. Sometimes we 
got an apple or an orange at Christmas, but 
we never saw other fruit, or candy or 
cookies." 

Eventually Rosa went to Butte, to make 
her home with an older sister. There, she 
met and married Alfred Barraugh and had 
four children. The husband died in 1925, 
and Rosa was left to raise the four children. 

She worked 10 years in the laundry at 
Butte's Murray Hospital, then moved to 
Seattle and worked 10 years in the lauridry 
at Maynard Hospital Then she moved to 
Bremerton, to be near her grandchildren, and 
worked 10 years in the laundry at the Puget 
Sound Naval Shipyard. 

When she reached the mandatory retire- 
ment age of 65, Mrs. Barraugh was retired 
from the shipyard. Instead of taking it easy, 
however, she worked as a practical nurse 
here, then went to work et the Hansen Con- 
valescent Home. 

“At age 72 nobody wants to hire you,” Rosa 
said. That's why I am so grateful to Bob 
and Fred Hansen, who own the convalescent 
home. They are almost like my own sons. 
Do you know what they call me? — their little 
They even take me to their home or 
out to dinner.” 

Rosa is the favorite of everybody at the 
nursing home—not just the Hansens. As 
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usual, the other employees gave Rosa a party 
in the nursing home lounge last Saturday, 
her 81st birthday. 

“They had a huge cake In the shape of a 
cross and decorated with daffodils," Rosa 
said. “And everybody sang ‘Happy Birth- 
day!" When people asked how old I was, I 
said, ‘18—spelled backwards.’ You're only as 
old as you feel, and I certainly do not feel 
81. Every day I give thanks to God for my 
good health * .“ 

She said children from nearby St. Joseph's 
School often visit the nursing home with 
Easter or May baskets or to sing at Christmas 
or St. Patrick's Day and when she meets 
them on the bus they say: 

“We know you. You're Rosa from the 
nursing home.” 

Busy baking eight loaves of apple-sauce 
cake at home on her day off, Mrs. Barraugh 
offered us one of the loaves to take home. 

“All my life I never had any social life,” 
she said seriously. “At the orphanage, it was 
harsh and strict, no time for tenderness or 
affection. Just work, which is about all I 
have ever known. 

“But I'm one of the lucky people, really. I 
enjoy my work and I enjoy life. Mr. Bob and 
Mr. Fred have been good to me. I wouldn't 
have had a chance any place else 

Nope, Rose, that’s where you're wrong. 
Bob and Fred Hansen and all the elderly 
patients at the nursing home—they are the 
lucky ones. 

Real lucky. 


Auto Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. MACKIE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, Rome had 
its circuses which were motivated by po- 
litical expediency. From time to time, 
the Congress of the United States of 
America has been accused of presenting 
sideshows for the same reason. This is 
inevitable, particularly at a time such as 
the present, deep concern, over interna- 
tional problems is soothed by the com- 
fort of a perfectly safe and highly dra- 
matic domestic sideshow on which any- 
one can assume heroic postures and 
point condemningly. 

I refer to the issue of safety in auto- 
mobiles. Naturally, everyone is for 
safety. It is like being for virtue and 
against sin. But in their zeal to take 
potshots at the easiest of the targets— 
the automobile—it is not difficult to ar- 
rive at a general effect of misdirection 
and unfair implication. Playing individ- 
ual against great corporations is a well- 
exploited means of building political 
careers, and of selling books—but it is 
not necessarily the correct manner of 
arriving at the truth. 

This apparently is the season when 
self-appointed critics suddenly discover 
that traffic safety is a serious problem 
and offer simple ABC solutions to com- 
plicated problems, and choose to ignore 
the tremendous progress which has been 
made. In their “zeal” these critics use 
cute but meaningless phrases, innuendos, 
and emotionalism and cast gray shadows 
of generalization over dedicated people 
working in safety organizations. They 
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would have you believe that they, as 
prophets, are here to save mankind by 
authoring books and mouthing speeches. 

The congressional district I represent 
includes Flint, Mich., the birthplace of 
General Motors—where presently 11 
divisions of that corporation provide 
some 75,000 jobs directly—and thou- 
sands more indirectly throughout the 
Nation. In Flint, large numbers of 
Buicks and Chevrolets are manufac- 
tured. I have the good fortune to know 
a great many of the people who design, 
engineer, plan, build, and sell these auto- 
mobiles. The Flint autoworkers take 
great pride in their workmanship—a 
pride that makes a major contribution 
to automobile safety in itself. The or- 
ganizations of the Flint automotive 
workers are devoted to industrial and 
social progress. Be sure that the built-in 
safety factor in the automobile is high 
on their list of concern. It is worth re- 
membering—although I am sure this 
fact has become completely lost in recent 
weeks—that even the largest so-called 
soulless corporation is comprised of 
nothing more than very human beings 
who are remarkably like the rest of us. 

At this point, as a matter of public 
record, I, too, am for safety. But I as- 
sure you that neither you, I, or even the 
most publicized self-appointed experts, 
are one bit more concerned about safety 
than the men who make our auto- 
mobiles—and who, taken collectively, 
make up the “soulless corporations.” 

I had the good fortune to be State 
highway commissioner of the State of 
Michigan for several years, which pro- 
vided me an exceptional opportunity to 
observe the factors responsible for safe 
driving. There are many factors, not 
just one. Of course, we would all agree 
that built-in safety elements in car 
manufacturing should be developed as 
far as possible. And this process is 
going on continuously. 

But while we are listing the faults of 
the carmakers—let us remember the 
tremendous list of accomplishments they 
have achieved in the field of safety. Let 
us remember that the driver, the 
weather, and the highway also have 
something to do with safe driving. Let 
us at least keep our perspective and not 
infer that the solution to the problem 
lies in car construction alone. Maybe 
the automobile industry, the backbone of 
our economy, has some points in its favor 
too. 


Eighteenth Anniversary of Israel's Inde- 
pendence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, this year we 
celebrate the 18th anniversary of the 
founding of the state of Israel and it 
= my honor to join in this commemora- 

on. 
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For a nation so small, so young, and 
so lacking in natural resources, Israel 
has come a long way in a short period of 
time. I am sure that its future is des- 
tined to be a bright and influential one 
on the world scene. 

By placing its trust in God and in its 
people, Israel has flourished. A garden 
has grown in what used to be desert. 

The people of Israel have turned their 
land into a source of steadily rising liv- 
ing standards through hard work and 
diligent study of the forces of nature. 

The same qualities make the people of 
Israel world famed for their culture, their 
art and the depth of their knowledge. 

While it has been only 18 years since 
Israel’s birth, its conception has taken 
thousands of years. 

With the age of its concept as the 
“promised land” has come wisdom, With 
its youth as a nation has come vigor. 

The people of Israel have proved their 
courage on countless occasions against 
a hostile landscape and even more hos- 
tile neighbors bent upon their destruc- 
tion. However, they have shown that 
their urge to create a free and peaceful 
land is stronger than the will of its 
neighbors to destroy. 

I urge this administration to properly 
mark Israel's independence by assuring 
them that first, we will not contribute to 
an arms imbalance which favors the 
Arabs in the Middle East in any way; sec- 
ond, we will do our best to discourage 
our allies from contributing m an way 
to such imbalance; third, we will do our 
best to bring the Arab-Israeli dispute to 
a peaceful conclusion; and, fourth, we 
will always stand ready to aid Israel in 
the event that these other goals are 
unrealized. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure to 
join in marking the independence of this 
proud, inspired, and inspiring nation. 

My congratulations and best wishes to 
the Israeli Government and its loyal sup- 
porters throughout the world. We wish 
Israel and its people a happy and pros- 
perous future as a nation and as a people. 


East Boston’s Champ Wins National 
Cookout Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article refers to 
one of my constituents who recently won 
a top prize in America’s Cookout Cham- 
pionship “for men only.” 

[From the Boston Globe, Apr. 26, 1966] 
East Boston’s CHAMP WINS NATIONAL 
COOKOUT PRIZE 
(By Dorothy Crandall) 

HonöLuLu.—Boston took a top prize in this 
world series of outdoor cooking contests 
when stocky, laughing, 38-year-old Gerald 
Christopher, of 972 Bennington Street, East 
Boston, barbecued islander grilled ribs—lamb 
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recipe he created by combining two old fa- 
vorites—and won a snappy, coral-colored 
1966 Jeep station wagon. 

Winner of the first prize $10,000 in Amer- 
ica’s cookout championship “for men ouly" 
was 36-year-old Donald Thoennes (pro- 
nounced tennis), a NASA aerospace mechanic 
of Cleveland. 

Working in an outdoor kitchen on the 
beach at Waikiki with 24 other amateur 
chefs, Thoennes grilled a whole stuffed 
chicken on a spit. His Polynesian stuffed 
chicken took 2 hours to grill to golden brown, 
was one of the last entries to be turned in 
and won the unanimous vote of the five 
judges. 

The three other top winners of Jeep sta- 
tion wagons along with east Boston’s Chris- 
topher are two Oklahomans, Bruce Rascoe of 
Tulsa and Harold Taylor of Poncacity, and 
Lee Williams, Jr. of Irving, Tex. Winning 
meats grilled were duckling, chicken, lamb, 
and beef. 

The Polynesian recipe is the first chicken 
dish to win a prize in the 7 years of this na- 
tional cookout sponsored by Kaiser quilted 
foil. Prizes in former years were distributed 
among seafood, beef, lamb, pork, and veal. 

Wives are also invited for this cookout 
week in Hawaii, and Alice Christopher is here 
with her husband Gerald, who was born in 
east Boston and attended Boston Technical 
High School. He served with the Quarter- 
master Corps in Japan. Currently he is 
chairman of the board of the Orient Heights 
Yacht Club, and a member of St. Lazarous 
Holy Name Society. The Christophers have 
three children, Mark 14, daughter Allyn 11, 
and David 8. 

The Polynesian winning receipe won points 
on its golden color and tender, juicy meat, 

The light, rich-tasting stuffing was well 
cooked, for the metal spit carried the heat 
into the center. Thoennes served it on a big 
wooden platter with a wreath of fresh curly 
parsley rimmed with fresh orange slices, half 
a maraschino cherry in the center of each. 
This edible garnish was fresh looking, de- 
lUghtful. 

Christopher's winning glazed ribs of lamb 
were perfectly cooked and meaty—not too. 
fat. The glaze was crisp and golden with 
excellent flayor. He added a bowl of the 
extra marinade, and the parmesan cheese 18 
an unusual flavor blend with lamb. 


Valenti’s Resignation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post today paid a felicitous tribute 
to Jack J. Valenti that expresses the 
sentiments of all who are familiar with 
his great contribution to the Govern- 
ment. 

As the Post editorial observes, Mr. Val- 
enti’s “service to the President has been 
of a kind that mere money could not 
buy.” He has given unstintingly of his 
talents, time, and energy, and the whole 
Nation is indebted to him for his brilliant 
and selfless record of service. 

I am happy to insert below the Post 
editorial in full: 

VALENT!I'S RESIGNATION 

The resignation of Jack J. Valenti, as as- 

sistant to President Johnson, leaves a void 
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in the White House establishment that will 
not be filled easily. He served the President 
in a way that most administrators wish they 
were served and in a way that few of them 
are served. He had the personal qualities 
that permitted him to subordinate his own 
wishes and inclinations completely to the 
desires of the President. The President's 
word was his law—and he was often able to 
anticipate the word“ because he so well 
understood the moods and wishes and im- 
pulses of the Chief Executive. 

One can hardly begrudge the hard working 
Valenti the handsome position he has been 
given by the Motion Picture Association. He 
now will have many bosses, instead of just 
one; but it is to be doubted that he will find 
his burdens increased in proportion to the 
number of officials he now must serve. 

His service to the President has been of a 
kind that mere money could not buy. But 
money more commensurate with the duties 
involved ought to be made available for the 
officials like Valenti who so greatly contribute 
to the smooth operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. No doubt he will be worth a great 
deal to the Motion Picture Producers Associa- 
tion; but he was worth a great deal more to 
the people of the United States than he ever 
received while serving them at the White 
House. 


Attacks on the Vice President Are Untrue 
and Unfair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, every so 
often we see the spectacle in the press 
and elsewhere of smear tactics being 
used against a public figure. This is 
what is happening today in the case of 
our Vice President, HUBERT HUMPHREY. 
Those who know him know that the 
charges are not only untrue but that 
they are also unfair. 

One of those who has correctly come 
to the defense of the Vice President is 
Roscoe Drummond and it is with pleas- 
ure I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues Mr. Drummond’s column 
which appeared in the April 1, 1966, edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune. 

The article follows: 

Ers View on VIET DerenpeD—ATTACKS ON 
HUMPHREY: “FOUL, UNTRUE, AND UNFAIR” 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON. —HUBERT HUMPHREY is long 
used to being called all kinds of names. For 
the most part, the conservatives attacked 
him for being too liberal. 

Now the liberals are after him because 
they just can’t abide his support of President 
Johnson's course in Vietnam. 

They are unwilling to meet the Vice Presi- 
dent’s arguments head on. They want to 
derail his powerful advocacy, and they ap- 
parently see only one way to do it: attack 
his honesty, destroy his credibility, if pos- 
sible, by suggesting over and over that Hu- 
bert HUMPHREY is a hypocrite, that he 
doesn't believe what he is saying, that he is 
just cravenly doing the bidding of Lyndon 
Johnson, 

There is only one verdict to be pronounced 
on this kind of smear—foul, totally untrue 
and unfair. 

Fortunately, it won't work. His liberal 
attackers will never succeed in setting up 
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a barrier between the Vice President and the 
American people by impunging his honesty 
and his sincerity. It would have to rest on 
a falsehood, and this falsehood won't stand 
up. 
You can argue that HUMPHREY is wrong. 
You can believe that he is stupid, if you want 
to. But you can’t persuade anybody who 
knows him or who has heard him speak that 
he is a hypocrite, that he is untrue to his 
own convictions in supporting the two wars 
in Vietnam—the war against the Vietcong 
and the war for a better life for the Viet- 
namese. 

HumpnHeey has great intellectual honesty. 
I don't know a Washington reporter over the 
whole partisan spectrum—and most reporters 
can spot a phony at a hundred paces—who 
doubts that HUMPHREY says what he believes 
and believes what he says. 

But knowledge of the Vice President's in- 
tellectual integrity is not the only basis for 
demonstrating that he is speaking his own 
deep convictions in expounding why we are 
in Vietnam and why it is no violation of 
liberalism to be there. 

The fact is that HUMPHREY was bravely 
fighting Midwestern isolationism in the mid- 
thirties when many New Deal Hberals were 
saying that isolationism was the way to bulld 
America. 

The fact is that Humpurey was helping to 
alert the Nation to the oncoming menace of 
Hitlerism at a time when many prewar lib- 
erals were blindly suggesting that aggression 
in Europe should be none of our business: 

The fact is that HUMPHREY was a founding 
member of Americans for Democratic Action 
in 1947 and knows that one of its original 
aims was to comb the Communist totali- 
tarians out of the liberal movement and 
enable American liberals to speak up for 
human freedom everywhere. 

It isn't HUMPHREY who is burning his ADA 
card. It is the anti-Vietnam war liberals 
who are tearing their ADA cards in half by 
neglecting half of the ADA's founding pur- 
pose, which was to resist totalitarianism in 
whatever guise—Nazi, Fascist, Communist, or 
homegrown. 

This is exactly what the Vice President is 
saying—and saying so effectively—that the 
United States is fighting two wars in Viet- 
nam, a War against totalitarian aggression 
and a war in behalf of a better life for the 
people of Vietnam. 

He is saying—and I think rightly—that 
both wars carry out true liberal doctrine, and 
that we cannot nourish freedom effectively 
at home if we permit the freedom of others 
to be suffocated by aggression called wars of 
liberation. 

HUMPHREY and Dean Rusk are as one in 
saying: Don't ask me to call a man a liberal 
who wants to turn over to a totalitarian 
regime more than 14 million South Viet- 
namese.“ 


Viva L. B. J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIGIO DE LA GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. br tA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Johnson's trip to Mexico did 
much to create an atmosphere in which 
problems can be worked out, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor reported in a dis- 
patch from Mexico. 

And as one who accompanied the Pres- 
ident on his trip I can attest that the 
reception given President Johnson and 
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the official party was a thundering wel- 
come,” as the paper reports. 

Others in the House of Representatives 
delegation accompanying the President 
to the event included my colleagues, Rep- 
resentatives FRANK CHELF, of Kentucky; 
GLENARD P. Lirpscoms, of California; 
Henry B. GoNzALEZ, of Texas; with their 
wives, and Epwarp R. Row RAL, of Cali- 
fornia. 


Certainly as the paper adds: 

There is little doubt that President John- 
son's personal image in Mexico was enhanced 
by this unusual visit. And the presence of 
top U.S. leaders itself made Mexicans hopeful 
that this is a major attempt at better under- 
standing within the hemisphere. 


Since I had accompanied the President 
on his trip I felt this editorial comment 
would be of general interest to my col- 
leagues and I include it in the RECORD. 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Apr. 16, 1966] 
JOHNSON OLÉ ECHOES IN Mexico 


Mexico Crry.—President Johnson’s neigh- 
borly visit to unveil a statue of Abraham 
Lincoln here and conduct informal! chats with 
President Diaz Ordaz has not only pleased 
the Mexican public but has perked up lagging 
feelings among government officials. 

Mr. Johnson's trip is unofficial. But his 
entourage of State Department personnel, 
headed by Secretary of State Dean Rusk, in- 
dicates to many here that the President felt 
this was the time to smooth some official 
ruffied feathers. 

Moreover, the President used the occasion 
of his visit to endorse the proposal of Argen- 
tine President Ilia that he meet with Latin 
American chiefs of state to speed up the work 
of the Alliance for Progress. 

“I will in the months ahead,” he said, 
Join with Latin American leaders in explor- 
ing the proposal for a new meeting at the 
very highest level to examine our common 
problems and to give the Alliance for Progress 
increased momentum. 

RIO PACT RECALLED 

Mexico and most other Latin American na- 
tions have been disturbed by misunder- 
standings with the United States over eco- 
nomic development aid within the - 
tion of American States (OAS). Burdened 
by loan repayments, Latin Americans have 
been asking the United States for more trade, 
fewer strings on aid, higher and more sta- 
bilized commodity prices. 

When the United States signed the Rio 
pact last November, which pledged hemi- 
spheric cooperation in economic and social 
development, the less developed Latin Ameri- 
can nations looked for new progress on cco- 
nomic and social issues. 

But while amendments to the OAS Charter 
were being drawn up last month in Panama, 
the United States rejected certain provisions 
for economic agreements and presented 
what many observers felt was a watered-down 
version that would do little to change the 
current situation. 

Then, at a conference in Buenos Aires a few 
days later, Latin Americans learned they 
would receive no additional preferential trade 
or commodity agreements from the United 
States, and Assistant Secretary of State 
Lincoln Gordon suggested that Latin America 
develop more self-assistance programs, 

The smaller nations felt this was unjust 
criticism, that they were moving as fast as 
possible under the circumstances. 

Mexican officials were slow to criticize, and 
when they did speak out they expressed 
more disappointment than anger. But bit- 
ter comments appeared in newspaper edi- 
torials. 

And many top economists were privately 
saying that Latin America was again being 
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shelved while the United States turned its 
attention to other matters and that the 
souhern part of the hemisphere might have 
to seeks its salvation in other areas of the 
world. 

And then, just a week before President 
Johnson announced his trip, Mexico, Chile, 
and Uruguay balked at paying for OAS ad- 
ministrative expenses covering the Domini- 
ean crisis. Mexico, following its traditional 
nonintervention policy, also has spoken out 
strongly against U.S. proposals for a hemis- 
pheric military force. 

Aside from OAS squabbles, Mexico has 
been perturbed about commodity prices for 
cotton and coffee, its sugar industry, which 
relies so much on US. quotas, recent re- 
strictions on duty-free tourist purchases, 
and the cutoff of the “bracero” program. 

For these reasons, President Johnson's re- 
marks are of particular interest here. He 
cautioned that a conference of hemisphere 
presidents “should be prepared with utmost 
care.“ But he added that “careful prepara- 
tion need not be the enemy of imaginative 
action.” 

On other major points, Mr. Johnson said: 

The United States will continue to con- 
centrate assistance mainly in economic and 
social fields “and to encourage our Latin 
American neighbors, where possible, to limit 
their outlays for military purposes.” 

The United States will continue to work 
to stabilize earnings of traditional Latin 
American exports “while assisting efforts to 
expand those new exports on which Latin 
American trade will increasingly depend.” 

Latin American economic integration is 
vital to hemispheric development, 

The United States is committed “to gov- 
ernment by the consent of the governed—a 
consent to be granted in free and honest 
elections. It does not seek to impose on 
others any form of government. But let us 
stand determined on this principle: Despots 
are not welcome in this hemisphere.” 

Mr. Johnson beefed up his good will mis- 
sion with Latin American specialists Lin- 
coln Gordon and Thomas Mann and well- 
known friends of Mexico such as Senators 
Mixx MANSFIELD, Everett MCKINLEY DME- 
SEN, Paut H. DOUGLAS, GEORGE D. AIKEN, and 
JOSEPH MONTOYA. 


THUNDERING WELCOME 


The reception given Mr. Johnson and the 
official party Thursday was a thundering 
welcome—with more than 2 million Mexi- 
cans lining the route of the President's 
motorcade from the modernistic airport 
terminal to Los Pinos, the Mexican White 
House. It took 2% hours to travel the 10- 
mile route. 

There is little doubt that President John- 
son's personal image in Mexico was en- 
hanced by this unusual visit. And the pres- 
ence of top U.S. leaders itself made Mexicans 
hopeful that this is a major attempt at better 
understanding within the hemisphere. 


Commuters Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
WHLI, an outstanding and progressive 
radio station in Nassau County, Long 
Island, broadcast an editorial by Paul 
Godofsky, its president, on the question 
of the so-called commuters tax. The in- 
equities of this tax were clearly pointed 
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out by Mr. Godofsky and I agree with 
and wish to associate myself with his re- 
marks. The editorial follows: 

Mayor John V. Lindsay was the lead-off 
witness before the New York City Council, 
hearing testimony on Mr. Lindsay's proposed 
tax program which includes an income tax 
on commuters. In our opinion, the mayor's 
arguments are highly questionable. In re- 
sponse, we have written to Mayor Lindsay, 
and we now share this letter with you: 

Dran Mayor: You testified that com- 
muters owe their standard of suburban living 
to New York City.’ While this may be true, 
you have failed to recognize that the com- 
muter has more than satisfied his debt. 
This hardy breed of talent and intellect, will- 
ing to undergo the dally rigors of transpor- 
tation, constitute a labor and managerial 
force essential to attract the business and in- 
dustry that have made yours one of the 
world's greatest cities. You must recognize 
that in large measure, New York owes its 
existence to the commuter. 

“You also testified, Mr. Lindsay, you fear 
that exempting commuters from your pro- 
posed income tax would ‘accelerate the flight 
of middle- and upper-income families’ from 
your city. You must admit that Long 
Island's real estate taxes hardly make this 
suburb more desirable financially. You 
would have to go a long way in increasing 
your city’s tax rate before matching the 
amount paid by Nassau and Suffolk resi- 
dents. Nassau homeowners pay taxes that 
are about 30 percent higher than that paid 
on comparable property in New York. 

“You must appreciate the fact that much 
of this higher suburban tax rate goes toward 
paying for local services such as public 
health, education, and welfare—services you 
provide your constituents but refuse to offer 
to the nonresident from whom you unjusti- 
flably seek financial ald. How can you ask 
for something and give nothing in return? 

“Admittedly, Mayor Lindsay, you do make 
some city services available to the commut- 
ers. For the few hours out of the entire 
week that is devoted to the workweek only, 
fire protection, police protection, and some 
sanitation services are provided. The amount 
of services required of your city by the com- 
muter is comparatively negligible. 

“Despite this, Mr. Lindsay, some 500,000 
commuters pay State taxes amounting to 
$150 million; 30 percent of which eventually 
goes to meeting your budget needs. Add to 
this city sales taxes paid by commuters and 
you have a $60- to $70-million contribu- 
tion made by nonresidents. How can you 
in good conscience ask for more? How can 
you justify imposing taxes on Long Island- 
ers in your position as mayor for whom no 
Long Islander was ever given the privilege 
of voting?” 

That is WHLI’s letter to Mayor John Lind- 
say. We urge you to join us in expressing 
your feelings both to Mr. Lindsay and to 
our own legislators that they may redouble 
their efforts in defeating the mayor's pro- 
posed Income tax on commuters. 


Prosperity Cannot Hide Conflict and 
Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the column 
“The Editor's Notebook,” by John S. 
Knight appears in not only the Knight 
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newspapers, the Akron Beacon-Journal, 
the Chicago Daily News, the Detroit Free 
Press, the Miami Herald, the Charlotte 
Observer, and the Tallahassee Democrat, 
but many other newspapers as well. 

The editors of most of the Nation’s 
newspapers read it diligently for Mr. 
Knight has gained a national reputation 
for his sound and objective evaluation of 
current events. 

Under his direction the Knight news- 
papers have achieved great success and 
without doubt this is principally true be- 
cause Mr. Knight has never neglected his 
role as a reporter. 

I believe that the column which I am 
placing in today’s CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp will be of interest to my colleagues. 

The column follows: 

PROSPERITY CANNOT Hive CONFLICT AND 

CONFUSION 


(By Jobn S. Knight) 


The economy is booming, people have more 
money to spend, everyone and everything is 
being reformed and no one appears to be 
satisfied, 

We are living in an era of discord and dis- 
content. The tragic war in Vietnam is in 
itself cause for great unhappiness. Ameri- 
can boys are dying for obscure objectives; 
the casualty lists become more alarming. 

Our Government first represented that U.S. 
forces were in Vietnam by invitation. But 
the war was to be won by the Vietnamese 
themselves, or so we were told. Remember? 

Then the emphasis was shifted and Viet- 
nam became “vital” to our security. The 
United States is now bearing the brunt of the 
conflict. 

And what do we do about the Buddhists, 
Catholics, feuding warlords and anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations in Salgon? When will 
free elections be held? No one in Washing- 
ton seems to know. 

So we edge precariously toward a major 
confrontation with China with a policy which 
Vice President Husert HuntrRnzr has called 
“containment without isolation.” 

What does this mean? Who really knows? 

Meanwhile, the United States found time 
to prod the United Nations into backing 
Great Britain's request for enforcing oll 
sanctions against Rhodesia. 

Yet we are not at war with Rhodesia, a 
nation with a stabk regime whose only of- 
tense is control of power by a white minority. 
Though we may disagree with this policy, is 
it in our true interest to be the enforcer 
of the British blockade? 

The British insist upon trading with Cuba 
and our enemies in North Vietnam. Frec- 
dom of the seas, you know. But they react 
differently when Greek and Portuguese 
shipping carries oll destined for Rhodesia. 

Such international trade then becomes a 
“threat to the peace,” even though there is 
no emergency but only a dispute within the 
British Commonwealth. 

Rhodesia is a British problem and clearly 
Britain's responsibility. Yet Prime Minister 
Harold Wilzon has managed to shift at least 
a portion of the burden upon the UN. and 
the United States. 

Our propensity for meddling leads to one 
involvement after another, ali taken in the 
fatuous notion that the United States can 
somehow cure all of the world's ills. 

At home we are engaged in an orgy of 
reform. Every two-bit politician has a 
scheme to set us right. The professional 
reformers want to handcuff the police, cri- 
minal lawyers seek easy justice“ for their 
clients and the courts too often comply. 

The poverty program is in a mess, as local 
Officials and welfare officials quarrel over 
money and authority. Yet Congress con- 
tinues to provide more funds without at- 
tempting to get at the root of the problem. 
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Until recent congressional investigations, 
millions of Americans enjoyed their auto- 
mobiles. Now these cars are suddenly found 
to be unsafe with defective workmanship 
and absence of crash padding throughout. 

So the lawmakers in their great wisdom 
plan to supplant the engineers by telling 
the automobile manufacturers how to build 
their cars. Time was when a car purchaser 
got a lemon, he didn't buy again. But now 
that is all being changed and presumably 
everyone will be happy. Chances are that 
a Government-designed automobile would 
match the inefficiency of Government itself. 

For the nonce, our safety types are on the 
kick of blaming the machine rather than 
its operator. Never mind the drunks, the 
people who can’t see, aging drivers with poor 
reflexes, the issuing of drivers’ licenses with- 
out frequent reexamination—the fault lies 
with the car. Or so they say. 

Senator Pump A. Hart, of Michigan, is 
another reformer who is sure that our house- 
wives are getting bilked at the supermarkets. 
“Truth in packaging“ is the Senator's cry; 
an economy size does not represent real sav- 
ings and he wants to do something about it. 

But the ladies we know are pretty sharp 
about their purchases. They can spot fake 
merchandise faster than Matt Dillon on the 
draw. 

Yes, the reformers are having their day. 
North Carolina’s attorney general ruled re- 
cently that the State's liquor laws say the 
hard stuff may be possessed only in the 
home or en route from the liquor store to 
the home. 

This ruling reverses a policy in effect since 
1958 which has never been challenged in the 
last four sessions of the State legislature, 
And all by the whim of an official whose ap- 
pointment to the public payroll did not, as 
the Charlotte Observer says, “necessarily en- 
hance or enlarge his wisdom.” 

There are good and needed reforms to be 
sure. Meantime, we should demand better 
enforcement of those which have become law. 

Zoning and building code violations, owner 
maintenance of sidewalks, and better en- 
forcement of traffic regulations are a few 
that come to mind. 

_Civil rights leaders bent upon reform set 
a poor example for their children in advo- 
cating the nonobservance of laws with which 
they do not happen to agree. 

Supreme Court decisions which shackle 
law enforcement officers have contributed to 
the rise of crime. Social security taxes will 
rise to 10.8 percent of your taxable wage 
base by 1973. Even so, the sums realized are 
certain to be inadequate for President John- 
son's demands under the Great Society pro- 
grams. 

People are becoming weary of excessive 
reforms and their impact upon the freedom 
of the individual. When big government 
countenances waste and inefficiency in wel- 
fare measures and then asks you to help the 
other fellow pay his rent, one has a right to 
get hot under the collar. 

If it were not for the golfing achievements 
of Jack Nicklaus, an evening with Jackie 
Gleason, or marveling over Graustark, the 
magnificent colt who appears to have a lock 
on the Kentucky Derby, life would be mighty 
grim in these United States where oddly 
enough prosperity is the dancing partner of 
discontent. 


The CIA in Domestic Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 
IN THE Gece 5 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, a 
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supreclandestine agency, ostensibly 
founded for intelligence gathering pur- 
poses, has turned into an organization 
with its own foreign service, air force, 
political desks, military staffs, and com- 
bat forces. 

Not content with rivaling the Depart- 
ment of State for the responsibility of 
making and carrying out foreign policy, 
the CIA now appears to be involved in 
domestic affairs. I would like to com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial which appeared recently 
in the Washington Post dealing with this 
topic. 

ABOVE THE Law 

The Central Intelligence Agency is cur- 
rently engaged in an attempt to deny any 
means of redress to a man whose character 
it has ruthlessly assassinated. By an open 
admission of its Deputy Director, a CIA oper- 
ative named Juri Raus was instructed to 
defame an Estonian, Eerik Heine, active in 
the Estonian community in the United 
States by brulting it about that Mr. Heine 
was a covert Soviet agent. Mr. Heine sued 
for slander. Mr. Raus does not deny that 
he made the offending statements. At the 
same time he makes no effort to defend 
them as truthful. He merely submits to the 
court a CIA assertion that he said what he 
said on instructions from his superiors, that 
what he said is therefore privileged and that 
Mr. Heine's suit ought to be dismissed on 
these grounds. 

The law is probably on the side of the CIA. 
In 1959, the Supreme Court decided, by 5 
to 4, a case, Barr v. Matteo, holding that 
two subordinate officials of the Office of Rent 
Stabilization had an absolute privilege 
against a suit for libel based upon a press 
release they had issued. Chief Justice War- 
ren, in a dissenting opinion, said propheti- 
cally and, we think, altogether soundly that 
the decision would have the “effect of deter- 
ring the desirable public discussion of all 
aspects of our Government and the conduct 
of its officials. It will sanctify the powerful 
and silence debate. This is a much more 
serlous danger than the possibility that a 
Government official might occasionally be 
called upon to defend his actions and to re- 
spond in damages for a malicious defama- 
tion.” 

We make no judgment as to the merits of 
the controversy between Messrs. Raus and 
Heine. But, we think it intolerable that 
Government officials should hold an unlim- 
ited license for slander. If, as the CIA as- 
serts, “it would be contrary to the security 
interests of the United States” to release the 
information relevant to Mr. Raus’ defense, 
then the CIA ought to indemnify Mr. Heine 
for the injury done to him. The United 
States has other interests than security; it 
has an interest in justice and in the integrity 
of its courts. We think that a Federal judge 
ought to have the power to say to the CIA 
what Judge Albert Reeves said to the FBI 
when that agency tried to withhold relevant 
information in the trial of Judith Coplon 
in 1949: “If it turns out that the Govern- 
ment has come into court exposing itself, 
then it will have to take the peril. If it 
embarrasses the Government to disclose rele- 
vant material, then the Government ought 
not to be here.” 

This case raises some other vital questions. 
What on earth is the CIA doing trying to 
manipulate the affairs of the Estonian com- 
munity in the United States? This kind of 
interference in the political actions of for- 
eign nationality groups amounts, in our 
judgment, to a most dangerous sort of sub- 
version, a pollution of one of the main cur- 
rents of American political life. The CIA 
ought to be excluded absolutely from in- 
volvement in domestic affairs, 
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Kingsport’s St. Francis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago, a wonderful feature article appeared 
on the front page of the Kingsport Times, 
published in my hometown of Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

Written by the very talented and able 
Mrs. Joan Roesgen, the article relates the 
warm and human story of Mr. Pat Ty- 
man, of Kingsport, whose love and devo- 
tion to all creatures is an example for us 
all. 

Mr. Tyman's golden deeds have 
spanned many activities and have 
touched many people. His selfless kind- 
ness characterizes his great concern for 
the happiness of others, and I am ex- 
tremely proud to insert this story about 
him in the Recorp: 

ANOTHER GOLDEN DEED: Birps’ Best FRIEND 
(By Joan Roesgen) 

On Sunday he doesn't come, and the birds 
accept this, and they don't wait around. Pat 
knows its true because his friends tell him 
so, and he has many friends in Kingsport. 

At 5:30 in the morning, the air is fresh 
and the sounds of a yawning town are muted, 
and the birds are very hungry. 

This morning, like every other morning 
since last October, 80-year-old Pat Tymon 
left his house at 1453 Miller Street and 
walked 2 miles down Center Street, through 
Highland Park, past the new Dobyns-Ben- 
nett High School and Mafair Methodist 
Church, on down to the State Theater. 

At the State Theater, George, the janitor, 
handed him two bags of popcorn swept up 
from the aisles after last night’s show, and 
bags under arm, Pat started up Broad Street 
toward the Clinchfield Railroad Depot. « 

The birds are timid, “but they know me,” 
and hovering and squealing at his shoulder, 
they followed him up the block. 

Pat walked slowly from the depot down to 
the corner of Cherokee Street. Every few 
steps, his right hand dipped into the bags. 
A hundred blackbirds and sparrows and 
pigeons swooped down at his feet as the ker- 
nels hit the grass. 

When the popcorn was gone, Pat went over 
to the Palace Vending Machine Building 
across the street, and the girls there gave 
him a bag of bread crusts. Pat took that bag 
over to the bus station, sat down on a bench, 
and crumbed the crusts to snow for the re- 
turn trip. 2 

The birds like it that way.“ 

Five years ago Pat Tymon was named 
winner of the Exchange Club’s “Book of 
Golden Deeds.” He was known in those days 
as the “year-around Santa Claus“ of the 
Palmer Memorial Center for his contribu- 
tions to crippled children. 

And his aid and interest in the handi- 
capped and needy have made him a familiar 
figure around church and welfare agencies. 
Pat retired 5 years ago as foreman of South- 
ern Oxygen. 

Now his major concern is feeding the 
birds. “I do it because I love them, Any- 
one who doesn't love birds wouldn't under- 
stand.” 


Pat used to toss the popcorn along Broad 
Street on his way up to the depot. One day 
@ policeman stopped him and said he was 
violating a city litter ordinance. 

Pat's an Irishman, and he lost his temper, 
but he also did as ke was told. 
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Several weeks ago, another policeman 
stopped him along the depot path and told 
him the same thing. 

Pat lost his temper again and “I told him 
to run me in if he wanted to; he’d have all 
the bird lovers on his neck.“ 

“Anyway, the birds eat up every kernel and 
crumb within a half hour,” said Pat, “so 
how can I be littering?” 

There’s no city ordinance against feeding 
the birds, “and I always put my empty bags 
in the trash can.” 


ROK Tiger Division in Vietnam Awesome 
in Combat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
there are few experiences as poignant as 
watching a crack, physically fit combat 
unit in action. A reporter who was re- 
cently treated to such an experience was 
Steve Northrup, and the combat unit 
which displayed this action was part of 
Korea's 15,000-man Tiger Division. 

The ROK division which arrived in 
Vietnam less than a year ago has rapidly 
gained a reputation for being one of 
the world's toughest fighting machines. 
The mere presence of the ROK troops 
in the coastal area near the city of Qui 
Nhon has discouraged and deterred Viet 
Cong terrorist attacks on truck convoys 
as well as on ROK-troop occupied 
hamlets. 

Reporter Northrup not only witnessed 
the tough daily regimen of the troops in 
their immaculate camp, but accompanied 
them on precision-sharp combat heli- 
copter landings as well as on perilous 
night marches through Viet Cong terri- 
tory. And although he has observed al- 
most all the American and Vietnamese 
units stationed in Vietnam, he neverthe- 
less describes the men of the Tiger Di- 
vision with admiration mixed with awe: 

These guys are not men, They are big 
mean machines—tough as hell. They really 
are tigers. 


Reporter Steve Northrup’s account of 
his experiences with the ROK Tiger Di- 
vision appeared in the April 18, 1966 
issue of the Honolulu Advertiser. I sub- 
mit the article for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Vietcong CAREFUL To Avom Korea's TOUGH 
(By Steve Northrup) 

Qur Nuon, VrrrNAM.—It is a lonely 15- 
mile drive from this coastal Vietnamese city 
to the main camp of the Republic of Korea 
(ROK) Tiger Division. 

But the trucks of the Koreans don't carry 
the machineguns and heavy armament that 
most forces consider necessary for survival 
in a country where ambushes are a dime a 
dozen, 

The reason is simple: The Vietcong have 
learned better than to fool with the 15,000- 
man Tiger Division, a group which has es- 
tablished itself as one of the world’s tough- 
est fighting machines in a little less than a 
year on the fob. 
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I arrived at the ROK base camp about 
sundown, quitting time in most armies. But 
the sturdy ROK’s had work parties still 
out digging trenches. 

While I was with the Koreans they kicked 
off an operation named “Panther” in which 
troops were helicoptered into a Vietcong- 
controlled area 10 miles northeast of Phu 
Cat. 

A Korean combat landing is a sight to be- 
hold. The ROK’s are all business. They 
come off the choppers charging at full speed, 
shooting as they run and running every 
step of the way. 

In a short time the ROK's covered a lot 
of ground and did it very well. No American 
unit moves this fast in combat. 

At one point I was jogging along, trying 
to keep up, when I saw a sight I could 
hardly believe. A ROK soldier raced past 
me at a full gallop. On his back was a 60 mil- 
limeter mortar tube, the baseplate, tripod 
and six rounds of ammunition. His carbine 
and bandoleers of ammunition were slung 
on top of the fantastic load that must 
have weighed 150 pounds. 

When the day’s work was finally done the 
Koreans immediately kicked oT a furious 
volleyball match. They play hard too. 

The ROK camp is immaculate. There is 
absolute discipline. Every man knows his 
job and does it with a will. There's no 
goofing off or goldbricking around here. 

In the little Vietnamese hamlet of Hoa 
Hoi, the Koreans are very welcome as a 
police force. 

They pulled out of the village on orders 
last February 18. For the next three nights 
the hamlet was mortared, machinegunned 
and terrorized by the Communists. 

One company of ROK troops returned. 
The Communists left, and the villagers have 
petitioned the ROK commander to keep a 
unit there permanently. 

Next the Koreans rounded up a dozen or 80 
male suspects and a quantity of Vietcong 
military gear. The only problem was they 
couldn't find out which of the suspects 
owned the gear. 

So they grabbed one man out of the group, 
hustled him over to a trench that looked 
3 Uke a grave, and blindfolded 


A ROK soldier fired one shot directly over 
the prisoner’s head. For a second the pris- 
oner thought he was dead, then he began 
quivering. 

The blindfold was jerked off and quick as a 
flash the prisoner ran over to the group and 
picked out one man—the owner of the mili- 
tary gear. He quickly told all he knew of the 
guerrilla operation. 

Tough but very effective. That's the way 
the Koreans operate. And they don't know 
the fear of darkness that hampers other 
military units in this country. 

The first night out we slept until mid- 
night. Then there was a hand on my shoul- 
der. “It is time to go now,“ a soldier said. I 
looked at my watch again, thinking perhaps 
it had stopped. 

But between then and 6 a.m. we covered 
5 miles through known Vietcong territory, 
making our way through unbelievable terrain 
in the darkness. 

No American unit, .except perhaps the 
crack U.S. Special Forces delta teams would 
even attempt such a night march. 

A Korean battalion often covers 15 miles a 
day through rice paddies and tangled jungle. 

I thought to myself, “These guys are not 
men. They are big mean machines—tough 
as hell.“ 

In 9 months of covering the war in Viet- 
nam I have marched with virtually every 
major American and Vietnamese unit. None 
of them impressed me as much as the Ko- 
reans. 


They really are tigers. 
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Harford County, Md., County Commis- 
sioner Abe Davis Dies at 72 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker 
it is with a great sense of loss that I bring 
to the attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues of the death of Mr. Abe Davis, 
chairman of the county commissioners 
of Harford County, Md. Mr. Davis 
served the public with great loyalty 
for many years, and he climaxed his civic 
career with 3 years as chairman of the 
Harford County commissioners. I 
should like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point the tributes paid to 
Mr. Davis by the newspapers of Harford 
County: 

From the Harford County (Md) Aegis, 

Apr, 21, 1966} 
THe County's Loss 

The death last week of Abe Davis, chair- 
man of the Harford County commissioners, is 
a severe loss to all of this county's residents. 

Mr. Davis had served Harford ably during 
his tenure in office, while maintaining an 
even disposition that permitted him to always 
show courteous and tactful relationships with 
the many persons with whom he came in 
contact. 

We always had a high regard for this pub- 
lic official who remained extremely active, be- 
lying his age, until the past few weeks of his 
illness. A gentleman, who had proven eff- 
cient with the C. & P. Telephone Co. and in 
business, Mr. Davis reached his true poten- 
tial as a public official in the past 3 years 
when he served as chairman of the county's 
governing body. 

The loss of the second of three commis- 
sioners in the same term of office here is un- 
fortunate for Harford and the loss of such 
a devoted public servant as Abe Davis is 
lamented. 


{From the Harford County (Md.) Aegis} 
COMMISSIONER ABE Davis EXPIRES 

County Commissioner Chairman Abraham 
(Abe) Davis died on Friday, April 15, at the 
Harford Memorial Hospital after a lingering 
illness. 

The popular 72-year-old resident of Havre 
de Grace had been ill since early January 
and had been confined to the hospital since 
February 23. 

A son of the late Jacob and Katherine 
Peterson Davis, of Havre de Grace, Mr. Davis 
was employed by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. for 39 years, and before his 
retirement in 1954, he was supervisor of the 
company’s cable division in the Harford 
County area. 

Mr. Davis was first elected a county com- 
missioner in 1954 after serving on the Havre 
de Grace City Council. Reelected in 1958 
and 1962, he was made the board chairman 
in 1963 after the death of D. Paul McNabb, 
who was chairman, 

Mr. Davis, a Democrat, did not limit his 
civic activities to politics. 

He was on the board of directors of the 
Harford Memorial Hospital, the Harford 
County chapter of the State Blood Bank As- 
sociation, the Havre de Grace Salvation Army 
and the Citizens Nursing Home. 

He was the oldest active member of the 
Susquehanna Volunteer Fire Company and 
was past exalted ruler of the Elks Club of 
Havre de Grace. He was also a member of 
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the Rotary Club and Moose Lodge and be- 
longed to the Northern Council, Maryland 
chapter of Telephone Pioneers of America. 

Mr. Davis lived at $14 Fountain Street, with 
his wife, the former Edith McGonigal. They 
were married in 1915. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Davis is survived by 
two daughters, Mrs. Frank Hutchins and 
Mrs. Irvin Wachsman, both of Havre de 
Grace; three sisters, Miss Lillian E. Davis, 
Mrs. Isidor Goldstrom, both of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., and Mrs. Chester Halnan, Pom- 
pano Beach, Fla.; also four grandchildren. 

Largely attended funcral services were held 
on Tuesday morning at the Pennington & 
Son Funeral Parlor, Havre de Grace, with 
Rabbi Shaw and Rabbit Lawrence oficiat- 
ing. Burial was in Angel Hill Cemetery, 

Those who served as active pallbearers 
were: Messrs, William Bauer, Richard Grubb, 
Harry Welch, Basil Coakley, William Muller, 
and Daniel Moore. Honorary pallbearers 
were Sheriff William Kunkel, Garland R. 
Greer, Thomas L. Adams, D. Franklin Me- 
Ginnis, John H. O'Neill, Robert H. Archer, 
William O. Whiteford, and P. Howard Mar- 
shall. 

From the Harford County (Md.) Democrat, 
Apr. 21, 1966] 


COMMISSIONER Davis Dries IN THIRD TERM 


Mr. Abraham Davis, the popular chair- 
man of the Harford County Board of Com- 
missioners, known far and wide as “Abe,” 
died last Friday night at the Harford Memo- 
rial Hospital. He had been a patient there 
since February 23 and for the past several 
months was so seriously ill as not to be able 
to attend board meetings. 

Born in Havre de Grace, he was 72 and was 
employed for almost 40 years by the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., and was su- 
pervisor of the cable department in the Har- 
ford County area when he retired in 1954. 

He was first elected to board of county 
commissioners that year after serving on the 
Havre de Grace City Council. He was re- 
elected in 1958 and in 1962 was made chair- 
man of the board following the death of 
Chairman D. Paul McNabb. 

Mr. Davis was a lifelong Democrat and 
was interested in many civic activities; was 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Harford Memorial Hospital, the State blood 
bank association, the Havre de Grace Salva- 
tion Army, and the Harford County Nurs- 
ing Home. 

He was the oldest active member of the 
Susquehanna Volunteer Fire Company, past 
president of the Elks Club, a member of the 
Havre de Grace Rotary and Aberdeen Moose 
Lodge. 

His survivors are his widow, Mrs. Edith 
McGonigal Davis; two daughters, Mrs. Frank 
Hutchins and Mrs. Irvin Wachsman of Harve 
de Grace; three sisters, Miss Lillian E. Davis 
and Mrs. Isadore Goldstrum of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., and Mrs. Chester Halnan, of Pom- 
pano Beach, Fla., and four grandchildren. 

Funeral services were largely attended at 
the Pennington Funeral Home on Tuesday 
morning at 11 am., with interment in Angel 
Hill Cemetery. Rabbi Lawrence and Rabbi 
Shan officiated at the services. 

Active pallbearers were Messrs. William 
Bauer, Richard Grubb, Harry Welch, Basil 
Coakley, William Muller, and Daniel Moore. 

Honorary pallbearers were Sheriff William 
Kunkel; Messrs. Garland R. Greer, Thomas L. 
Adams, D. Franklin McGinnis, John H. 
O'Neill, Robert H. Archer, William Whiteford, 
and Howard Marshall. 


[From the Harford County (Md.) News- 
Advertiser, Apr. 21, 1966] 
COMMISSIONER ABE Davis SUCCUMBS AFTER 
ILLNESS 
Harford County this week mourned the 
death of Abraham Davis who died late Fri- 
day night at Harford Memorial Hospital at 
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the age of 72, following a lengthy illness. 
Mr. Davis was chairman of the board of 
county commissioners since 1963. 

He was first elected a county commissioner 
in 1954 after serving on the Harve de Grace 
City Council. He was reelected in 1958 and 
1962. 

For 39 years, he was employed by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. He 
was supervisor of the cable department in 
Harford County and retired in 1954. 

He was a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Harford Memorial Hospital and 
the county chapter of the State blood bank 
association. 

He was also & member of the board of 
directors of the Harve de Grace Salvation 
Army and the Harford County Nursing 
Home. 

He was the oldest member of the Susque- 
hanna Volunteer Fire Co. and was past ex- 
alted ruler of the Elks Club here, 

He belonged to the Rotary Club and the 
Moose Lodge and the Northern Council, 
Maryland Chapter of the Telephone Pioneers 
of America. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Edith McGonigal; two daughters, Mrs. Frank 
Hutchins and Mrs. Irvin Wachsman; three 
sisters, Miss Lillian E. Davis, Mrs. Isidor 
Goldstrom, both of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
and Mrs. Chester Halman, of Pompano 
Beach, Fla., and four grandchildren. 


From the Harford County (Md.) Democrat, 
Apr. 21, 1966] 

RESOLUTION IN MEMORIAM OF ABE Davis 

The county commissioners on Tuesday 
adopted the following resolution following 
the death of the chairman of the board, Abe 
Davis: 

D. Franklin McGinnis and John H. 
O'Neill, members of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Harford County, acknowl- 
edge with deep regret the death of their 
chairman, the Honorable Abe Davis, and 
passed the following resolution 19th day of 
April: 

“Whereas the said Abe Davis was elected 
three terms to the office of county commis- 
sioners; and 

“Whereas he served as chairman of said 
board since December 30, 1963; and 

“Whereas, he served faithfully and dili- 
gently in his office of county commissioner 
to promote the best interest of the people of 
Harford County; and 

“Whereas he was an inspiration to those 
who worked with him and served under him; 
and 

“Whereas he was recognized as a civic lead- 
er in the city of Havre de Grace and Harford 
County; and 

“Whereas in his untimely passing, Har- 
ford County has lost an outstanding citizen 
whose guidance will be sorely missed: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the County Commissioners 
of Harford County, That they express their 
most profound regrets over the passing of 
the Honorable Abe Davis; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the County Commission- 
ers of Harford County send a copy of this 
Resolution to his widow, Mrs. Edith McGoni- 
gal Davis, and his family.” 

From the Havre de Grace (Md.) Record, 
Apr. 21, 1966] 


COMMISSIONER ABE Davis Dies 


Mr. Abraham Davis, chairman of the Har- 
ford County Commissioners and a well- 
known, lifelong resident of this city, died 
last Friday in Harford Memorial Hospital, 
where he had been a patient for nearly 2 
months. 

Mr. Davis, who retired from the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. in April 
1955, after 39 years’ service, began his career 
as a cable splicer’s helper and later ad- 
vanced to cable splicer and then to supervisor 
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of the cable department in the Harford 
County area. 

He was elected a county commissioner in 
1954 and reelected in 1958 and 1962. He had 
also been a member of the Havre de Grace 
City Council. 

He was the oldest active member of Sus- 
quehanna Hose Co., a member and past presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club and a member of the 
Aberdeen Moose Lodge. Mr. Davis was a 
member and two-time exalted ruler of the 
Elks Lodge, and was on the boards of Han- 
ford Memorial Hospital, the Salvation Army, 
the Harvord County chapter of the State 
Blood Bank Association, and Harford County 
Nursing Home. Mr. Davis was a former part- 
ner in the Davis jewelry business and a 
member of the Northern Council, Maryland 
Chapter, Telephone Pioneers of America. 

Mr. Davis lived at 314 Fountain Street 
with his wife, the former Edith McGonigal. 
The Davises observed their golden wedding 
anniversary in February of last year. He was 
ason of the late Jacob and Kathryn Peterson 
Davis. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Davis is survived by 
two daughters: Mrs. Frank Hutchins and 
Mrs. Irvin Wachsman, both of this city; three 
sisters: Miss Lillian E. Davis and Mrs. Dora 
Goldstrom of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and Mrs. 
Chester Halnan, Pompano Beach, Fla, and 
four grandchildren. 

The funeral was held on Tuesday at 11 a.m. 
at the Pennington & Son Funeral Parlors, 
with Rabbis Lawrence and Shan officiating. 
Burial was in Angel Hill Cemetery. 

The active pallbearers were: Messrs. 
William Bauer, Richard Grubb, Harry Weich. 
Basil Coakley, William Muller, and Daniel 
Moore. Honorary pallbearers were: Sheriff 
William Kunkel, Messrs. Garland Greer, 
Thomas Adams, D. Franklin McGinnis, John 
O'Neill, Robert Archer, William Whiteford, 
and Howard Marshall. 


Rabbi Avraham Soltes—Distinguished 
Spiritual Service to His Community and 
to the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, on March 
21, Rabbi Avraham Soltes, of Temple 
Emanuel, Great Neck, N.Y., delivered 
the invocation at that day’s session of the 
House of Representatives. Later Rabbi 
Soltes, who also serves as chaplain to the 
cadets of his faith at the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, met with Lt. 
Gen. J. B. Lampert, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
me at the Capitol. General Lampert, 
former Superintendent at the Military 
Academy, worked closely with Rabbi 
Soltes during his assignment to West 
Point and had high praise for the rabbi's 
contributions to the spiritual life of the 
Academy. 

I have received compliments from 
other Members of this distinguished 
body on the inspiring words delivered 
that day by Rabbi Soltes, and I would 
like to take official note of the contribu- 
tions he continues to make to our com- 
munity and to our future leaders at West 
Point. This Nation is the better for men 
like Rabbi Soltes. 
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Peking Seeks To Destroy the United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column which appeared in 
the April 2, 1966, edition of the New York 
Journal American. 

This article demolishes the arguments 
of those who believe that something con- 
structive could come about if Red China 
were admitted to the United Nations. 

The article follows: 

PEKING SEEKS To SHATTER U.N. 
(By Paul Roberts) 

The issue of Red China’s admission to the 
United Nations is raising its controversial 
head higher and higher these days, despite 
the fact that Red China has repeatedly in- 
dicated it wlll not come anywhere near the 
world organization until it is entirely reorga- 
nized along lines advocated by Peking. 

In fact, it can be safely said that the big- 
gest opposition to Red China's admission to 
the U.N. in its present form comes from Red 
China. This is not a matter of “informed 
opinion,” but of candid statements in official 
Peking publications and broadcasts. 

For example, last September 29, Foreign 
Minister Chen Y1 told foreign correspondents 
in Peking that two conditions would have to 
be met before Red China would accept a UN. 
seat even if offered one: (a) The U.N. would 
have to openly declare that it was wrong“ 
when it condemned Red China for aggression 
during the Korean war; and (b) that the 
U.N. Charter would have to be reviewed, with 
all “independent” countries. being granted 
membership and all “imperialist puppet 
States” being thrown out. 

The question is: Do those who advocate 
the seating of Red China in the U.N. con- 
template meeting these conditions, either 
fully or even part of the way? If not, then 
the entire issue would appear to be academic, 
since Red China has flatly stated that its 
acceptance of admission depends on its de- 
mands being met. 

Last May 21 Premier Chou En-lai told 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia that 
“people are increasingly aware that it (the 
U.N.) has become a tool of U.S. imperialism 
* * * It has become a common demand of 
many Asian and African countries that the 
U.N. thoroughly reorganize itself and cor- 
rect its mistakes.” 

The People's Daily" of Peking, had already 
said, in stronger language, on February 15, 
1965, that “the U.N. has degenerated to the 
extent of being a tool in the hands of the 
United States to pursue its policy of neo- 
colonialism. Wherever the blue-and-white 
flag of the U.N. is hoisted, there is side by 
side with it the stars and stripes of the 
United States. The U.S. aggression against 
Korea was a case in point.” 

Chou has also flatly advocated that “an- 
other” U.N. be established, and said as much 
on January 24, 1965, at a dinner honoring 
then Indonesian Foreign Minister Subandrio. 

“Another U.N., a revolutionary one, may 
well be set up,” he said, “so that rival dramas 
may be staged in competition with that body 
which calls itself the U.N. but which is under 
the manipulation of U.S. imperialism and 
therefore can only make mischief and do 
nothing good. How can it be that the United 
States is allowed to stage its own dramas, 
while we are not?” 
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And striking a chilling, remarkably Prus- 
sian-like theme, Red Chinese Defense Minis- 
ter Lin Piao wrote, last September 3: “War 
can temper the people and push history for- 
ward * * * In this sense, war is a great 
school.” 

All of which is hardly compatible with the 
spirit, let alone the charter, of the U.N. It 
can only be deduced, then, that thoce urging 
the admission of Red China to the UN. fail 
to recognize the true issue—which is that the 
Chinese people certainly merit U.N. mem- 
bership, but not its present and incredibly 
outlaw regime. 


NATO To Survive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 5, 1966 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s action will weaken but 
will not destroy the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Atlanta Consti- 
tution points out in an editorial I have 
read with much interest. 

As the paper states: 

An Atlantic alliance even without the ac- 
tive participation of France is earnestly de- 
sired by the other 14 members. 


Since its analysis adds more light to 
this issue of concern to us at this time, 
I include it in the RECORD: 

NATO Wr. Survive 


In an interview published in a Paris news- 
paper Tuesday, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
has remainded France and President de 
Gaulle that the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization can function perfectly well with- 
out France. 

The Secretary in the interview and in other 
statements of policy on NATO has made it 
clear that any disruption of NATO and its 
integrated military forces belongs squarely 
to De Gaulle. If the alliance is weakened 
and the dream of European unity shattered, 
it is not this Nation's responsibility. If the 
work of two decades toward the goal of mili- 
tary and political unity is shattered, the 
blame can be laid to De Gaulle's intransigence 
and revived nationalism. 

“Naturally,” the Secretary is quoted, “the 
14 countries (that with France make up the 
alliance), representing 450 million people 
and disposing of massive military power, will 
not be paralyzed by the attitude of France.” 
Thus the Secretary made clear that this 
country has no intention of abandoning the 
integrated military command setup. France 
alone wants that. 

Meanwhile, in a formal diplomatic note, 
the United States has told France it is not 
practical to complete the removal of Amert- 
can military forces from France by April 1, 
1967, as De Gaulle had requested. The note 
called the French Government's attention to 
the fact that if the French units stationed in 
Germany were withdrawn from the in- 
tegrated defense system of the alliance, they 
would immediately and automatically lose 
the American nuclear warheads now at their 
disposal under the double key” system. The 
nuclear “double key" warheads agreement of 
September 6, 1960, applies explicitly to allied 
forces which had been integrated under the 
NATO command. 

France’s unilateral action will weaken but 
will not destroy NATO. It will encourage a 
revival of German nationalism but only so 
far as we are willing to retreat from NATO 
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ourselves, An Atlantic alliance even with- 
out the active participation of France 18 
earnestly desired by the other 14 members. 
And as Secretary Rusk says, it would still 
be an alliance with maasive military power. 


United States Strengthens Relations With 
Good Neighbor Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said with considerable truth that 
true friendship is a union of mutual re- 
spect born of like interests and a will- 
ingness to resolve honest differences. It 
is these qualities which I believe have 
characterized the longstanding friendly 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico. 

No really productive or meaningful re- 
lationship, be it between individuals or 
countries, can ever completely avoid the 
shoals of differences of opinion. It is, 
in fact, through the give and take of 
settlement and attempted resolution that 
such friendly relations actually deepen. 

An excellent example of this fact was 
brought to our attention recently by the 
visit of President Johnson to Mexico. 
The significance of this visit was pointed 
out on April 19 in an editorial appearing 
in the Milwaukee Journal. 

The editorial praises President John- 
son for making the trip to Mexico, noting 
that “a willingness to negotiate differ- 
ences in a spirit of neighborliness is 
heartening.” Urging that this process 
must be forever nurtured, it cites the 
President’s visit as a distinct help in that 
respect. 

Because this editorial praising the 
value of the meeting between the heads 
of the American States seems so typical 
of others I have seen, I have permission 
to include it in the RECORD, 

The editorial follows: 

Goop NEIGHBOR MEXICO 

It is particularly significant that President 
Johnson picked Mexico for his first trip 
abroad as chief executive and that his recep- 
tion was so enthusiastic. Good relations 
with our southern neighbor are vital for 
maintaining hemispheric solidarity, Mexico 
is emerging as one of the most influcntial 
nations in Latin America. 

Mexican governments have been succeed- 
ing each other in orderly fashion since 1920, 
The last major political violence occurred 
as long ago as 1929. Symbolic of Mexico's 
maturity is the fact that five ex-presidents 
sat together at President Diaz Ordaz's in- 
auguration in a spirit of national unity. 

This stability has strengthened Mexico's 
international position immeasurably and 
has contributed to unparalleled prosperity 
south of the border. Few developing na- 
tions, in fact, can challenge Mexico’s recent 
record for powerful, sustained, noninfia- 
tionary growth. 

For its part, Mexico realizes that good re- 
lations with the United States are a key to 
continuing success in the very important 
field of tourism. Expenditures by travelers— 
most of them from the United States—are 
Mexico's greatest source of foreign income. 
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Perhaps the best evidence of the amicable 
relations between the two nations was the 
recent peaceful resolution of two long fes- 
tering irritants. The century-old Chamizal 
dispute was settled when the United States 
agreed to turn over to Mexico 437 acres in 
El Paso, Tex. Also, both countries 
to undertake a $5 million drainage project 
to control salinity of the Colorado River 
water that has been damaging Mexican 
crops. 

This willingness to negotiate differences 
in a spirit of neighborliness is heartening. 
But the process must be forever nurtured. 
President Johnson's visit helps in that re- 
spect, 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article written by 
a Navy chaplain concerning the tre- 
mendous morale boost which some val- 
iant Navy men received when a group of 
Schoolchildren took time out to remem- 
ber them in their efforts to defend our 
country in foreign waters. The ship, 
U.S. S. Hancock, is homebased in my con- 
gressional district and the children are 
second-grade boys and girls in the Oak- 
ridge School, Sacramento, Calif. I am 
also inserting in the Record Lt. Cmdr. 
David W. Plank's letter to me which so 
vividly illustrates how much the actions 
of these boys and girls are appreciated. 


Every day I read in a newspaper or 
magazine some account of an effort by 
a small minority of Americans to detract 
from our Vietnam involvement or in some 
way embarass the defense endeavors of 
our country, I know that the majority 
of Americans support our President and 
our Nation in this time of great threat 
to its security. However, it is the actions 
of a group of schoolchildren which seem 
to properly focus the feelings of this 
majority of Americans because these 
children are thinking of our fighting men 
and doing something to show their 
thoughts and support. I think it is an 
excellent example for all of us to follow 
and I would like to particularly call your 
attention to Chaplain Plank’s closing 
quotation to the effect “a little child shall 
lead them.” 

U.S. S. Hancock (CVA-19), 
FPO San Francisco, April 19, 1966. 
Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Mun: I invite you, sir, to 
read the enclosed short article which per- 
tains to a group of California schoolchil- 
dren. It describes what happened when a 
small package of their letters and crayon 
drawings found their way to the aircraft 
carrier Hancock. Not only were weary war- 
riors of this Vietnam-engaged ship cheered 
and strengthened, but they were vividly re- 
minded of our American purpose in the 
world, 

The story is both heartwarming and of 
great significance, I believe. It is my hope 
that you will both enjoy it and in some way 
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find it helpful in your much appreciated 
work on the behalf of us citizens of Cali- 
fornin—my native State. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Davin W. PLANK, 
Lieutenant. Commander, Chaplain 

Corps, U.S. Navy, Ship's Chaplain. 

VIETNAM WARRIORS CHEERED BY CHILDREN’S 
CRAYON DawINos 


(By Lt. Cmdr. David W. Plank, Chaplain 
Corps, U.S. Navy) 

This is the story of a bundle of children's 
drawings that were addressed and mailed to 
“The U.S. Navy, Vietnam.” What follows 
could have been repeated aboard many other 
ships and military installations. Hence this 
is not a story about the 7th Fleet Alameda- 
based attack aircraft carrier US.S. Hancock 
(CVA-19); it is about 24 grease-crayon pic- 
tures painstakingly drawn by second-grade 
boys and girls in Oakridge School, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

The story necessarily begins on April 6, 
1966, the day a small ordinary-looking cylin- 
drical package arrived in the chaplains’ office 
aboard Hancock. At the time, she was busy 
operating in the tropical waters of the South 
China Sea, catapulting Vietnam- bound 
planes from her flight deck, one every 26 
seconds. The package which Ship's Chap- 
lain David W. Plank found was tattered and 
badly scarred from its long journey. For it 
had been 70 days enroute—January 28 was 
the postmark it bore. In a child's scrawled 
handwriting it was addressed to, The US. 
Navy, care of Gen. William C. Westmoreland, 
Vietnam.” It had come from “Miss Burns 
Second Grade, Oakridge School, Sacramento, 
Calif.” 

The chaplain opened the package. Out 
tumbled 24 grease-crayon drawings, and 19 
oversized letters. The pictures bore scribbled 
titles such as “Our Janitor in the Hospital,” 
“My House,” “This Is Me, This Is You,” and 
“Evelyn the Clown.“ The letters read in 
part, Thank you for fighting for our class- 
room and country. I hope all of you don't 
die,“ We have sawdust in our hair,” “My 
mother went to the hospital. Do you have a 
brother?“ “I am praying for you. I am 
crying for you. Please come back.” 

From where had this forlorn package of 
pictures and letters come? Who sent it to 
Hancock? How did it happen on board? 
Where had it been for 70 days? No one 
seemed to know—or care. The chaplain's 
first impulse was to simply discard them all, 
then write a perfunctory letter of thanks to 
Miss Burns. 

But then came a thought. Why not give 
these children's expressions of concern, en- 
couragement, and appreciation an oppor- 
tunity to be heard themselves by those for 
whom they were intended, men of the U.S. 
Navy fighting in Vietnam? Mount and dis- 
play them, of course. They may not be ar- 
tistic masterpieces—certainly they had no 
commercial value. But the message they 
held to tell could be priceless, 

Two days later, the “Miss Burns’ Second 
Grade Class Grease-Crayon Drawing Exhibit" 
Officially opened in Hancock’s library when 
Capt. James C. Donaldson, Jr., the ship’s 
commanding officer, cut with a Navy cere- 
monial sword the paper chain-ribbon which 
stretched from wall to wall in the library 
“gallery.” By posters and flyers, by notes 
on barbershop mirrors and by word of mouth; 
from bow to fantail, from boilerroom to 
bridge, the word of the unusual art exhibit 
spread. 

The men came first by ones and twos, 
then by dozens, During the first week of the 
exhibit alone, 1,000 men, nearly one-third of 
Hancock's crew, crowded into the library and 
browsed among the pictures. To add to the 
enjoyment, they particiated in a contest to 
choose which they thought were the best 
pictures and letters. Officers and enlisted 
men came at lunch hour, before plane 
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launches, after recoveries, during the cofee- 
break of an engineroom watch; early in the 
morning, late at night. They toured the 
picture exhibit in green flight suits and red 
crash-crew jerseys; In sweaty T-shirts and 
mechanic's overalls: hardly what you would 
expect at an art exhibit. But Hancock is a 
fighting ship. And the men that make her 
so, work hard, hot, round-the-clock hours. 
These are the ways of war. The men look the 
part they play. 

Thus during the heat of battle, the men 
of Fighting Hannah have been chosen by 
chance as “The U.S. Navy, Vietnam.” They 
have paused and pondered 24 crayoned draw- 
ings; they have thoughtfully read the pen- 
celled letters. Though these be the creations 
of children’s tiny hands in far-away Sacra- 
mento, Calif., they might have been the 
heart's handiwork of children anywhere. 
Weary naval warriors rested and listened to 
the pure voices of 7-year-old boys and girls 
from home telling them of their love and 
prayers, their concern and gratitude. To 
their duties the men of Hancock returned 
with quicker pace and lighter heart. The 
true spirit of America had somehow touched 
and lifted her distant fighting sons— 
through the fingers of little children. 

Into the midst of war, 24 second-grade 
boys and girls have unwittingly stepped to 
remind us of our American purpose: to strive 
always to obtain and preserve for them, and 
all children, both those living and those of 
generations to come, justice and equality, 
peace and freedom, in Vietnam, or any op- 
pressed place upon earth, in order to make 
certain that children everywhere can always 
SaN what they please, and write whom they 
wish, 

As was said centuries ago, “A little child 
shall lead them.“ 


The 18th Anniversary of the Independence 
of Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed a pleasure for me to offer my 
congratulations to the State of Israel on 
the occasion of its 18th anniversary of 
independence. 

Eretz, Israel, was the birthplace of the 
Jewish people. They were forcibly exiled 
from their land, but they never ceased 
to pray and plan for their return. On 
Novmeber 29, 1947, the United Nations 
General Assembly called for the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State in Eretz-Is- 
rael. And a miracle began. 

The achievements of this small nation 
in 18 short years are truly amazing. 
Through hard work and sacrifice, an arid 
desert has been transformed into a pro- 
ductive land. And despite all their ac- 
complishments, the people of Israel still 
strive to mold a stronger and even more 
united nation. 8 

Israel has become a valued and im- 
portant member of the world community. 
It is-helping other developing countries 
through technical and economic assist- 
ance. Its people and programs are testi- 
mony to a common dedication to make 
Israel a major contributor to a modern 
and peaceful world. 
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My congratulations to the people of 
Israel for their progress in the past, and 
I wish them many more anniversaries of 
equal accomplishment in the future. 


California’s Dirty Book Caper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr, CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the frontier period the West sent out a 
call for men to match its mountains. 
Today in California we are witnessing 
the sorry search for causes to match our 
kooks. 

Such a cause has been uncovered by 
an outfit called CLEAN—California Lea- 
gue Enlisting Action Now. Obviously 
obsessed with the need for a catch title 
and completely unconcerned with de- 
scriptive clarity, CLEAN was obstensibly 
formed to scour smut right out of the 
social scene through a ballot initiative. 
As a highly respected newspaper in my 
congressional district recently observed 
in an editorial, the CLEAN initiative 
“calls for censorship without any stand- 
ard to determine obscenity or any stand- 
ard to determine who has the right to 
decide for free Americans what is ob- 
scene.” Constitutional safeguards, in 
other words, would go down the drain 
along with smut if CLEAN's deadly de- 
tergent is applied to the problem of 
pornography. 

Mr. William Wingfield, a personal 
friend as well as a working newsman 
and freelance writer, has an article in 
the April 18 issue of Nation magazine 
which puts the public spotlight on some 
of the leaders behind the CLEAN caper, 
and points up some of the frightening 
implications of the initiative proposal. 

Mr. Wingfield’s article and the San 
Gabriel Valley Daily Tribune editorial 
follows: 

Tse Potrrics or SMUT: CALIFORNIA'S DIRTY 
Book CAPER 
(By William Wingfield) 

Los ANcreLrs.—One almost has to admire 
the tenacity of some members of the extreme 
right. 


Despite setbacks that would stun persons 
of more orthodox persuasion, they never re- 
tire from the fight against their favorite 
devils: the United Nations, mental health, 
civil rights, fluoridation, cultural exchanges— 
and “dirty” books. In California today, they 
are back on their feet again, as strong and 
bullying as if Goldwater had never been de- 
feated, rousing the citizenry against alleged 
pornography. 

California League Enlisting Action Now is a 
relatively meaningless title, but it has the 
virtue—sure not coincidental—that its initial 
letter spell CLEAN, which sounds like a de- 
tergent but is in reality the name of a group 
that is trying to ram through an initimate 
measure in California, presumably to outlaw 
smut. The CLEAN campaign brings out the 
old evangelical fervor that rightists always 
show when they get keyed up for a great 
cause. (“I've never found a cause more won- 
derful to support” exclained one enthusias- 
tic young woman in the rightist California 
Federation of Republican Women.) 
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Members of CLEAN and their allied groups, 
such as the Republican Women's Federation, 
are now valiantly crashing meetings of city 
councils, churches, service clubs and other 
organizations, up and down the State in 
search of support. They are getting it, too, 
because everyone is against pornography is 
the same way that everyone is against crime 
and ragweed. 

The resolutions that city councils are now 
passing resemble the one adopted by the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Republican Women on 
February 2, 1966: 

“The present California law on obscenity is 
so weak that it provides the smut publishers 
and peddlers with escape hatches and vir- 
tual immunity from prosecution. The evi- 
dence is overwhelming that the situation con- 
cerning obscenity and pornography has grown 
much worse in recent months, The legisia- 
ture has failed to take action to improve the 
law in general sessions of 1963 and 1965, and 
district attorneys are not prosecuting obscen- 
ity cases now because the present law is in- 
adequate to secure convictions.” 

These resolutions largely rehash an or- 
ganizing and fund-raising letter sent out by 
California State Assemblyman E. Richard 
Barnes, founder of CLEAN. It said in part: 

“In spite of the fact that you and thou- 
sands of your fellow citizens signed petitions 
urging legislative action, the California Leg- 
islature has utterly failed to come to grips 
with the critical problem of obscenity in this 
State. All corrective legislation in 1963 and 
1965 was killed in committee. 

“Widespread appeals have been made to me 
to lead in a statewide initiative to place a 
corrective law on the ballot for adoption 
by the people in the 1966 general election. 
After much prayer and consideration, I have 
consented to lead such a campaign and the 
task of drafting a proper, legally drawn or- 
dinance is in the hands of a group of Cali- 
fornia attorneys,” 

However, despite the enthusiasm of the 
smut chasers, despite thelr ability to enroll 
support from city councils and churches, 
despite the fact that hard-core pornography 
may be a very real problem (as anyone who 
has visited Main Street in Los Angeles or 
Mission and Mason Streets in San Francisco 
might agree), despite their assurances that 
their initiative is perfectly in accord with 
recent Supreme Court decisions, the spokes- 
men for CLEAN are singularly evasive and 
vague as to how their initiative is worded and 
what they hope it will achieve, I wrote As- 
semblyman Barnes, asking what he proposed 
and how the initiative fits in with the Su- 
preme Court rulings; he failed to answer. Ef- 
forts to get similar information from other 
members of CLEAN and from allied groups 
such as the Republican Women's Federatlon, 
the United Republicans, the Young Republi- 
cans and the California Republican Assembly 
have been as futile. 

The woman who had “never found a cause 
more wonderful to support” spat out: “I can't 
understand why the leftist press won't give 
us any publicity.” She guessed that the 
“leftist press“ would fight the initiative as 
it fought Goldwater. But she refused to 
divuige anything about the initiative itself. 

Finally, I received a copy of it from the 
Los Angeles County district attorney’s office. 
Jack Alex, a Los Angeles County deputy dis- 
trict attorney, holds the national record for 
felony convictions, his number of successful 
prosecutions well surpassing that of Thomas 
E. Dewey. Alex has been personally con- 
cerned about the problem of smut and made 
it the major plank of his platform when he 
sought the Republican nomination to Con- 
gress 2 years ago. In his spare time, he gives 
lectures to churches and the PTA on the 
menace of pornography. 

Yet Alex shudders to think what might 
result if the voters pass the CLEAN initiative. 
He points out that it would place all law 
enforcement at the whim of pressure groups. 
It would, he said, be an instrument of censor- 
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ship reaching almost to the level of Orwel- 
lian thought control. 

Some provisions of the proposed law come 
dangerously close to setting up kangaroo 
courts contrary to the Anglo-American legal 
principle of government by law and not by 
man. The initiative forbids a judge from 
dismissing a pornography case. It provides 
that a jury, which might be swayed by social 
pressure, rather than a judge skilled in juris- 
prudence, shall have full jurisdiction and 
authority, even to the point of determining 
fines and punishment. It also provides that 
1f prosecuting attorneys feel that a case lacks 
sufficient grounds to be taken to court, then 
individuals may file a civil sult to compel 
the district attorney either to prosecute or 
be removed from office. 

One of the more curious provisions of the 
initiative states that a person may be excused 
from prosecution if he possesses obscene ma- 
terial for research“ or study.“ We are not 
told what would constitute research or study. 
Perhaps it would cover professors and stu- 
dents reading Henry Miller and D. H. Law- 
rence in college literature classes; more like- 
ly, 1t means Birchers and self-appointed 
members of CLEAN. 

Deputy District Attorney William McGin- 
ley, adviser from the district attorney's of- 
fice to the Los Angeles City and County. 
Commission Against Indecent Literature, ob- 
served: There were a lot of features we 
thought were very good. There were others 
we stated to the commission our frank opin- 
ion on the constitutionality of. The com- 
mission asked if CLEAN would make changes 
according to the recommendations of the 
district attorney's office. The representatives 
of CLEAN said they would not.“ 

This statement is supported by Harry 
Wood, chief of the appellate section of the 
Los Angeles County district attorney’s office: 
“We had hoped to support the initiative, 
but, to be objective, we have to oppose it. 
Parts of it are unconstitutional. They 
[CLEAN] take the view we are afraid of the 
U.S, Supreme Court. While we don't agree 
with the Supreme Court, we have to realize 
that the Supreme Court exists.” 

What frightens Wood, as a law-enforce- 
ment Officer, is that Assemblyman Barnes’ 
initiative would repeal all prior laws on the 
subject of pornography. Hence, even if sec- 
tions of the initiative should be declared 
unconstitutional—assuming it is adopted 
the effect would still be to repeal all exist- 
ing legislation on the subject. 

It is not often that the American Civil 
Liberties Union agrees with the district at- 
torney's Office, but the CLEAN initiative 
seems to have brought them into alliance. 
Dr. Eason Monroe, director of the Los An- 
geles office of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, stated: “We oppose anything that 
grants authority to the State on what can 
be read or printed. The CLEAN thing tries 
to get around the Supreme Court doctrine 
that to be obscene, something has to be 
without redeeming social or literary value.” 

The measure proposes to set aside Supreme 
Court rulings under the smoke screen of 
home rule and “community rights,” Dr. 
Monroe said, and seeks to let vigilantes decide 
what people can read and write. “They don't 
want. judges messing around in their direct 
control over what people can read.” 

Dr. Monroe sees the principle behind 
CLEAN'’s initiative as the same as that of the 
Francis Anti-Communist Constitutional 
Amendment 4 years ago. That amend- 
ment, defeated by California voters in the 
1962 election, would have permitted self-ap- 
pointed censors to exclude those people sus- 
pected of being Communist from speaking in 
public. 

With a few exceptions, the names of the 
founders and statewide advisory committee 
members of CLEAN read like a Who's Who” 
of California’s extreme right. 

Barnes, himself, is a retired Navy captaln 
and was a Naval chaplain from 1941 to 1961. 
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He is also a Methodist minister, ond says he 
“prayed” before he accepted leadership of 
CLEAN. Barnes is listed in the Handbook 
of the California Legislature as the San Diego 
director of the Christian Anti-Communist 
Crusade in 1961-62, and a member of Repub- 
lcan Associates, the California Republican 
Assembly, and the United Republicans of 
California, 

The California Republican Assembly was 
started decades ago by supporters of Chief 
Justice Earl Warren when he was the Repub- 
lican leader of California, but in 1964 it was 
captured in a coup d'etat by John Birchers 
and other right wingers. Today, 16 members 
of its executive committee are admitted 
members of the John Birch Society. 

Meanwhile, the United Republicans of 
California was formed in 1963 by members of 
the right wing who have been routed in their 
prior attempt to take over the California 
Republican Assembly. One of the founders, 
Joseph Shell, sought the Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor in 1962 on the ground that 
Richard M. Nixon was “soft on communism” 
and favored civil rights. 

State Senator Jack Schrade, another 
founder of CLEAN, received national atten- 
tion when he tried to keep newspaper pub- 
lisher Thomas W. Braden and Methodist 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy from being reap- 
pointed to the State board of education. 

Schrade's violent and almost irrational 
attack on Braden was based on the pub- 
lisher’s criticism of Dr. Max Rafferty, the 
State's rightwing superintendent of public 
instruction. Bishop Kennedy earned 
Schrade’s wrath by seeing nothing in the 
Bible to prevent the teaching of evolution. 

Another founder of CLEAN is Loyd Wright, 
Sr., a former president of the American Bar 
Association, who was the ultraconservative 
candidate against incumbent THOMAS 
Kucuen, for U.S. Senator in 1962, Wright an- 
nounced his candidacy only after the then 
Congressman, John H. Rousselot, decided 
not to run. Rousselot is now national public 
relations director of the John Birch Society. 
In late 1961, Wright spoke at the Project 
Alert School of Anti-Communism” in Los 
Angeles. At this same school, one of the 
speakers should: “I don’t want to impesch 
Earl Warren. I want to lynch Earl Warren.” 

California Secretary of State Frank Jordan, 
another CLEAN founder, was one of Gold- 
water's delegates to the 1964 Republican 
National Convention. 

On the statewide advisory committee, State 
Senator John G. Schmitz boasts that he holds 
the highest elective office in America of any 
member of the John Birch Society. He is 
also a member of the Young Americans for 
Freedom, and past chairman of the Orange 
County Coordinating Republican Assembly. 
The dashing young former Marine aviator 
says he thinks Ronald Reagan is too liberal 
and that he wants Los Angeles Police Chief 
William Parker (of Watts riot fame) for 
Governor, 

Anyone suggesting that President William 
Howard Taft was the “father of socialism” in 
America would probably be treated with de- 
rision in many parts of the Nation. Yet 
that's what CLEAN advisory committee mem- 
ber Walter Knott said in effect in a speech in 
1961 to the Covina, Calif., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Knott is in a way the Walt Disney 
of the extreme right wing. He is founder and 
proprietor of Knott's Berry Farm in Buena 
Park, the main attraction of which is an 
old frontier village. It looks like a cross 
between Tombstone and Virginia City. 

Along with the “ghost town” are many 
shops and restaurants featuring fried 
chicken. And across the highway from the 
berry farm proper stands a two-story frame 
house called the Freedom Center,” one of 
the many “patriotic” bookstores that pro- 
liferate across southern California. 

The “Freedom Center” has several whole 
rooms of rightist books, including one room 
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with stacks of racist literature. Next to the 
“Freedom Center,” Knott is now erecting a 
full-size replica of Independence Hall. 

One of the big moneybags of the California 
right wing. Joe Crail, is also a CLEAN ad- 
visory committee member. Crail is founder 
of the mammoth Coast. Federal Savings & 
Loan Association in Los Angeles. Copies of 
rightist tracts are given out at the Coast 
Federal Savings offices. Coast Federal also 
maintains the Free Enterprise Speakers Bu- 
reau, ready to present rightwing speakers 
to any club or organization in need of a pro- 

. Crail, himself, often hits the lecture 
trail along with Knott. Both Crail and 
Knott appear in the bestselling novel on 
California rightwingers, the Patriot, by 
Harold Bienvenu. 

One of the real powers of CLEAN is Wil- 
liam Shearer, once Assemblyman Barnes’ ad- 
ministrative assistant. Shearer, a nice-look- 
ing young chap, pleasant when he isn't 
orating, edits the California Statesman. 
Shearer ran for the California State Assem- 
bly from the Oceanside area in 1956 and 1958 
before he turned to rightist journalism. He 
confided to Gerald J. Brown, then the man- 
aging editor of the Oceanside Blade-Tribune, 
that he intended to model his assembly 
campaign after Senator McCarthy. In 1964, 
Shearer went up and down the State speak- 
ing for repeal of California’s Rumford Fair 
Housing Act and prevention of similar civil 
rights legislation from ever again being 
passed in California. 

James B. Urr, the very conservative Con- 
gressman from Orange and San Diego Coun- 
ties, placed an article by Shearer defending 
the John Birch Society in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in 1961. Urr, defender of under- 
takers and Forest Lawn Cemetery, is the 
same man who made the Orson Wellesian 
charge that the United Nations was training 
African troops in dear old Dixie. 

Before he joined the CLEAN advisory com- 
mittee, Los Angeles County Supervisor War- 
ren Dorn proposed his own initiative to 
amend the State constitution last year. The 
reforming supervisor maintained that his 
amendment would do away with smut by 
giving local city councils the power to de- 
termine what books could be sold in the 
community. Dorn, like CLEAN, seems to 
have felt that local city councils could be 
more readily coerced to ban books than 
could the State legislature. 

The Dorn initiative was ostensibly the out- 
growth of the famous Caral Lane case, 
wherein the California Supreme Court over- 
turned the conviction of an alleged prosti- 
tute arrested under city ordinance on the 
grounds that State law took precedence and 
pre-empted the field of law enforcement. 
Supervisor Dorn and his colleagues claimed 
that this decision opened the whole State 
to vice and pornography, though Coleman 
Blease, legislative counsel for the ACLU, 
pointed out that Miss Lane was subsequently 
convicted under State law and sentenced to 
15 months in jail. 

Not long ago, Dorn became inspired by at- 
tending an encampment of Moral Rearma- 
ment. After his return, the Moral Rearma- 
ment choir came to sing to the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors. Supervisor 
Dorn got up and sang along with them. 

As Supervisor Dorn and his constitutional 
amendment show, censorship as well as in- 
timidation of people holding views or ex- 
pressing ideas the right doesn’t like is a long- 
standing drive of the right wing. Recently, 
a young San Diego schoolteacher, Mrs. Geri 
Turner Davis, won a contest for writing a 
play, A Cat Called Jesus.“ Two women in 
the San Diego Republican Women's Federa- 
tion came across Mrs. Davis“ achievement 
when they read the names of the winners in 
the local newspaper. They immediately blew 
bugles to rally the rightists against the 
young teacher. 

If the title infuriated rightwingers, the 
subject matter set them howling. The play 
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is about a Negro prisoner who became the 
friend of his white jailer. 

Mrs. Davis could hardly have foreseen the 
storm of abuse that broke on her head. 
Even though she never read the play to her 
class and wrote it solely as a hobby well out- 
side of her duties as a teacher, she awoke to 
find an all-out blitz thundering against her. 
Even untruthfully charging her with “im- 
morality,” the rightists tried to get her fired 
and have her teaching credentials revoked. 

Only a few months ago, the rightists were 
out in force when Negro author and tele- 
vision personality Louis Lomax tried to speak 
in El Monte, Calif. 

One housewife who attended Lomax's talk 
recalls: “There was a lot of yelling in the back 
of the room. There were about 20 men 
there, There was a man in clerical garb with 
a big cross. There were hoots and shouts be- 
fore the meeting started. 

“There were young Birchers out front 
handing out anti-civil-rights literature. A 
lot of slanderous things were yelled. You felt 
as though it was a pretty explosive situation.” 

Another housewife said: “When we ap- 
proached the auditorium, women were hand- 
ing out Birch propaganda such as ‘Support 
Your Local Police“ The women refused to 
identify themselves and wouldn't admit be- 
ing Birchers, but the literature said it was 
printed by the Birch Society. 

“Then the Nazis marched in and chanted 
‘Jew-Nigger-Communist.’ Both the Nazis 
and the Birchers were on hand. I don't feel 
it was coincidental.” 

Just as CLEAN is now going around to 
churches and city council enrolling support, 
so the self-appointed censors have been go- 
ing to city councils, library boards and school 
boards for the past 4 years trying to get 
books such as “The Last Temptation of 
Christ,” “Catcher in the Rye,” and “Lord of 
the Files” removed from library shelves. 

In some cities, they have succeeded. In 
others, the library board members have been 
exceedingly bruised but have refused to give 
in 


The central target for the hate campaign in 
the past 4 years, the man picked as the 
personification of ali the books the right 
wants banned, “Mr. Book” himself is 
Thomas W, Braden, president of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education, publisher 
of the Oceanside Daily Blade-Tribune, and 
now candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Lieutenant Governor. 

Braden acknowledges that he has been un- 
der attack because he won't agree that the 
antievolutionist, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Max Rafferty, is the foun- 
tainhead of all wisdom. If Rafferty, whose 
views are endorsed by Russel Kirk, high priest 
of conservatism, had his way, Braden believes, 
all textbooks would be “harmless as milk“ 
and filled with the stories of such great 
patriots as “Fighting Joe” McCarthy. 

When it was discovered that some high 
schools used the Dictonary of American 
Slang as a library reference book, Young Re- 
publicans went through the book and picked 
out every filthy word listed. They mimeo- 
graphed the collection and sent the list to 
every person on their malling list, with the 
suggestion that Braden endorsed these words. 
Braden says that when his daughter was in 
an Oceanside supermarket, someone handed 
her the Young Republican compendium. 

The American Opinion bookstores filled 
their windows and shelves with copies of the 
Dictionary of American Slang so that all 
could study at first hand this shocking work 
of obscenity that Braden presumably wanted 
all teen-agers to read. Probably the tome 
had the greatest sale in its history through 
Birch bookstores. (Is this the sort of thing 
the CLEAN initiative seeks to prevent, or is it 
an example of “research” and “study"?) 

Many of the people now working for CLEAN 
staffed Rafferty's campaign offices in 1962. 
These people and their antics haven't been 
slowed down in the slightest by Goldwater's 
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Waterloo, nor is CLEAN the rightwing's only 
current drive in California, It is also trying 
to elect handsome, platitudinous actor Ron- 
ald Reagan as Governor of California, and 
Max Rafferty is up for reelection. 

Meanwhile, Bill Richardson, writer for 
American Opinion magazine and author of 
Birch tracts, is running for the California 
State Senate to take his place along with 
Schrade and Schmitz. 

A character in Greek mythology well sym- 
bolizes California’s resurgent right; it Is 
Antaeus, the giant who sprang up stronger 
each time he was struck to the ground. 
Hercules defeated Antaeus by holding him 
aloft so that he couldn’t recharge his energy 
from the earth. Is there somewhere a states- 
man who will hold the rightists aloft for a 
while? 


[From the San Gabriel Valley (Calif.) Daily 
Tribune, Apr. 17, 1966] 


Curr Coup Be Worse THAN ILL 


We have no argument with legitimate ef- 
forts to keep hard-core pornography out of 
the hands of youngsters with impression- 
able minds. We see no redeeming feature in 
it. In fact the word itself has an ugly sound. 

But, we do believe there is good reason to 
argue against the means by which some peo- 
ple seek to stamp out pornography through 
legislative edict, 

An initiative petition aimed at outlawing 
obscenity is now being circulated. Because 
obscenity is repugnant to most people, they 
have readily signed the petition—without 
reading the fine print. 

The remedy prescribed by the California 
League Enlisting Action Now to rid this 
State of pornographic literature may be 
worse than the illness it seeks to eradicate. 

For the remedy includes near-confiscatory 
provisions and a provision that law enforce- 
ment officers will stand guilty of a law viola- 
tion if they don't make an arrest and con- 
fiscation on the demand of any citizen. 

District Attorney Evelle Younger and 
others aware of the implications of proposed 
initiative have stated that it is unconstitu- 
tional, 

It has been suggested that the initiative 
could provide a means for harassing a dally 
newspaper out of existence under a section 
calling for selzure of all copies of any object 
which any public officer believes contains 
obscene material. The measure contains 
specific language permitting any citizen to 
impel such an officer to act under threat of 
action against him. The provision states 
that the taking of evidence must begin the 
next day to determine whether there is any 
basis for the material having been seized. It 
allows any amount of time for taking testi- 
mony and gives the court two days more for 
a ruling as to whether it was proper to seize 
the material. 

A newspaper that printed a story of a sex 
crime, an illustration in an ad or news col- 
umn of a woman in a bikini or in lingerie 
could be in danger of falling under provi- 
sions of the seizure section because of a per- 
sonal whim. 

While material seized might later be 
judged as not being obscene, great damage 
would have been inflicted on many inter- 
ested parties—not the least being the read- 
ing public deprived of its daily newspaper. 

The initiative CLEAN wants to put on 
the California ballot provides an uglier cure 
than the ugliness it seeks to stamp out. 

The initiative calls for censorship without 
any standard to determine obscenity or any 
standard to determine who has the right to 
decide for free Americans what is obscene. 

In our opinion the only effective way to 
curb obscenity and pornography is for de- 
velopment of standards in the individual 
that reject it. 

Efforts to block it by legislation that 
makes it possible for one man to determine 
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what another man can read or look at is a 
blatant disregard to the American principle 
of self-determination. ` 


VISTA—A Source of New Hope for 
America’s Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
organization of VISTA heralded the be- 
ginning of a new era in America’s dedi- 
cation to its citizens. Under the pro- 
visions of VISTA the volunteers are 
trained and sent to the areas of greatest 
need within our own country. It is the 
work of the VISTA volunteer to bring 
guidance and hope to people of poverty 
areas, 

Recently, it was my privilege to ad- 
dress the graduating class of VISTA 
volunteers who completed their training 
course in Chicago's historic Hull House. 
The marvelous young and old people— 
30 of them—were willing to give up a 
year of their lives to bring enlightment 
and new horizons of hope for our Na- 
tion's less fortunate. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
in the Recorp today my remarks to this 
unique graduating class: 

My remarks follow: 

REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN ROMAN C. 

PUCINSKI, VISTA GRADUATION CEREMONY 


You must have had a good reason for de- 
ciding to spend the next year of your life 
working and living with the poor of this 
Nation, 

The reason could not have been a search 
for glamour—for there ts none in poverty. 
It couldn't be money, because there is none 
to speak of in the pay that you receive from 
VISTA. 

No doubt each of you has his or her own 
personal reason for joining VISTA. Basic- 
ally, I think, it must have been a desire, and 
even a need to help other people. 

I think that you have joined the organi- 
zation which is taking the practical ap- 
proach to relieving the problems of pov- 
erty in this Nation. It is a highly personal 
approach—where one person helps another 
to help himself. 

There has been much discussion lately 
about the cycle of poverty, by which one gen- 
eration bequeaths to the next the bitter leg- 
acy of deprivation, ignorance, and despair. 
I would think that one of your chief tasks 
will be to break this cycle—to help a young 
man go back to school, a young girl to find 
a job, or to teach a mother how to use the 
public services and help that were created 
to provide the ald that she cannot provide 
for herself. 

Each time you help one person break the 
cycle of poverty, you provide avenues of es- 
cape for yet unborn generations. So what 
you will accomplish within this next year 
may not be fully measurable for years to 
come, 

The dropout whom you talked Into giving 
school one more chance may go on to college 
and his children may never know the rancid 
smell or bitter taste of poverty. The young 
girl whom you coached and rehearsed in 
applying for her first job may have escaped, 
once and for all, from the poverty trap, and 
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the children she may have will have escaped 
with her. 

None of you will change our economic 
structure to the extent that poverty will be 
obliterated overnight. It is predicted that 
our gross national product will soar far past 
the magic $700 billion mark this year. 

Yet even this unprecedented prosperity 
will not reach down to lift up those who are 
untrained, unskilled and for the most part 
unemployable. They are the chronically 
poor. They were born poor and, unless some- 
body is willing to spend time, energy and 
patience with them, they will die poor. It 
looks as if that somebody may have to be 
you. 

The poor, of course, are the Nation's re- 
sponsibility—the Nation as a whole. That's 
why the war on poverty came into being. 
That's why we have such programs as the 
Manpower Development and Training Act, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Job Corps, and 
on-the-job training. In essence, these are 
salvage operations. They're trying to salvage 
human beings from the economic junkheap 
where chance, or bad fortune, or ignorance 
have relegated them. 

Yet these training programs are worthless 
unless the persons for whom they were de- 
signed make use of them. But how do you 
convince a youngster of 19 or 20, whose con- 
ception of success, is the local numbers 
runner or pimp, that he has a chance to 
make it in that other America—that other 
America in this case being that place where 
about 170 million Americans live who are 
not caught fast in the poverty trap. 

I'm not sure that I have the answer to my 
own question. I'm not sure that I can con- 
vince many youths that the promise of 
America is not just an empty phrase. But I 
know I try. I know it will take time. And 
I know that if I succeed, I will gain a tre- 
mendous amount of personal satisfaction 
for the time I can afford to personally invest. 

Some of you here are older and I suppose 
the memory of the depression of the 1930's 18 
still a nagging, even haunting memory. I 
know that it is with me, for poverty on that 
scope and scale makes a lasting and unfor- 
gettable impression. But perhaps this per- 
sonal brush with the hopelessness and 
despair that poverty breeds has motivated 
you to become a VISTA volunteer. Perhaps 
your own experiences during those grim times 
enables you to have a special insight into the 
problems of those in desperate want. 

Today, there seems to be a kind of nostalgic 
longing for the 1930’s—much like the resur- 
rection of the 1920's a few years back. Per- 
haps this nostalgia is based on the fact that 
things were simpler in the 1930’s—less com- 
plicated, less fearful. The problem then was 
chiefly economic and nearly everyone you 
knew was in the same boat. 

I fail to share this nostalgia for the 1930's 
for a time when one-third of a nation was 
ill housed, ill clothed, and ill fed. Today, 
in 1966, that figure has been reduced. Now it 
is less than a fifth of the Nation that has 
been officially stamped as poor because its 
family incomes fail to exceed $3,500 a year. 

I must confess that I am not enamoured 
of this $3,500 figure which serves as the line 
of economic demarcation between the poor 
and the not-so-well-off. It's purely an arbl- 
trary, meaningless to a family of 8 or 10 
because they are not just poor, they are vir- 
tually destitute if that’s their total income. 

Those of you who have personally experi- 
enced poverty may have a valuable insight 
into the hearts and minds of the poor. It 
should serve you well during the next year 
because you remember, you recall what pov- 
erty is like, and how it feels to be poor. But 
unfortunately, poverty need not be experi- 
enced to be abhorred. It is not picturesque; 
neither is it quaint. It is a degrading human 
experience; one of the most degrading that 
there is. 
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During your VISTA training at Hull House 
you have become familiar with the face of 
poverty. Chicago has its share on the West 
Side. Most big cities do. In fact, half of the 
Nation's poor—more than 5 million fami- 
lies—live in the blighted, rundown areas of 
cities and towns. 

Perhaps your experience here in training 
has given you visible evidence of the fact 
that slums make up 20 percent of the average 
American city and that these same areas 
produce 45 percent of the Nation's major 
crimes. 

Yet through the years that these grim sta- 
tistics have come into being, Hull House, still 
under the lasting influence and inspiration 
of its founder, Jane Addams, has existed to 
serve the needs of the poor; to encourage 
them; to show them where to go and what 
to do; to teach them the need for helping 
themselves. 

Regardiess of where your year in VISTA 
leads you, I am confident that you will take 
part of Chicago with you in the spirit of 
Hull House and the philosophy of service for 
which it stands. 

It is encouraging to me that the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and VISTA have 
availed themselves of the experience and 
knowledge that Hull House commands. For 
there is a great amount of wisdom that has 
been distilled from years of intimate knowl- 
edge of the poverty stricken and the prob- 
lems that confront them. 

As VISTA volunteers you will not be Hull 
House in miniature. You will be individuals, 
equipped for the most part only with com- 
monsense and, I think, a great amount of 
compassion. You will make some of the 
rules as you go along, for there is no magic 
formula for helping the poor to lift them- 
selves out of poverty. You will work under 
minimum supervision, and the most pressing 
deadline you will have is the deadline of how 
long the poor can endure the dismal condi- 
tions in which they live. 

By becoming VISTA volunteers, you have 
assumed a grave responsibility—that of help- 
ing people to change their lives. Without 
you, these lives could continue at their pres- 
ent pace, in their present environment, at 
their present level of hopelessness and suf- 
fering. Whatever hope you bring, whatever 
help you render, will make the lives of some 
fellow citizens take a different and doubt- 
lessly better course. 

The year that you are about to spend in 
service to America will serve still another 


purpose. It will make some people uneasy. | 


It will make them pause and wonder about 
themselves. The reason that they will won- 
der about themselves is because they are won- 
dering about you. They are wondering what- 
ever possessed you to give up a large slice of 
your most precious possession—your time— 
to go among the poor to find out if you could 
help them help themselves. 

Perhaps you will make others feel a little 
guilty. I hope that you do, Because the 
next time they are asked to serve on a 
committee, or to take part in a community 
drive, your own selfless commitment and 
dedication may cause them to make an extra 
effort. 
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If during these weeks of training you have 
entertained some nagging doubts about 
whether you are needed, or whether anyone 
can make use of your talents, or whether 
VISTA is really doing something for the 
Nation's poor, I would like to tell you some 
interesting facts. 

First of all, you’re in demand. In fact, 
the demand reminds me of the old Army 
recruiting poster which had a stern faced 
Uncle Sam point a finger at the passerby with 
the admonishment: “Uncle Sam Wants You.” 

The Nation's poor need and want VISTA 
volunteers. 

There are almost 2,500 of you now—either 
on the job or in training. The demand for 
volunteers has far outstripped the supply. In 
all, VISTA has received requests for more 
than 7,000 volunteers to serve local sponsors 
across the Nation—from Alaska to the Vir- 
gin Islands. I strongly hope that this de- 
mand will be met in time. 

Perhaps a historian of some future date 
will be a bit puzzled as to why American cit- 
izens were asked by meir Government to 
work among the poor during a time of record- 
setting prosperity. It is indeed a paradox 
that when this Nation is enjoying an econ- 
omy of abundance unsurpassed in history, it 
is still grappling with the problem of dire 
poverty in the midst of plenty. If you will 
accomplish anything, you will help to make 
the Nation aware of this paradox and awake 
its conscience. You will help to serve as 
living testimony that there is indeed another 
kind of America—one of hunger and cold 
and illiteracy and desperation and hopeless- 
ness. You will make many of us painfully 
aware that we as individuals have a deep ob- 
ligation to our fellow citizens, 

You had to make a choice. You could 
either sit home and do nothing or you could 
plunge into the war on poverty up to your 
neck. You decided to take the plunge. By 
making this choice to become a VISTA vol- 
unteer, you have also chosen to be entered 
on the pages of American history in.a chap- 
ter that will tell of a Nation's awakened 
conscience. 

It is a proud way to be remembered. 


Thank you. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
+o print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereo 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer pius 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter“ 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
5 should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Record, 
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Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1967 


SPEECH 


HON. GALE SCHISLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 14596) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 


culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 


purposes. 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to see the appropriations bill for 
the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies passed in a form which 
will not impair what I consider some of 
the finest programs carried on in the Na- 
tion. I have been opposed to a lot of 
suggestions made in recent weeks for 
cutting this and that out of the appro- 
priations measure. 

I was particularly concerned about 
proposed reductions in the budget that 
would have curtailed our programs for 
milk and school lunches. I was like- 
wise opposed to budget reductions that 
would have affected such vital programs 
as agricultural research, insect and dis- 
ease control, soil and water conservation, 
agricultural conservation, agricultural 
extension services, and rural electrifica- 
tion and telephone programs. 

Some days ago I filed a statement with 
the Appropriations Committee of this 
House expressing strong opposition to 
the proposed cuts for the school lunch 
and specia] milk programs, I did not 
feel that it is sound or just economic 
policy to take funds from present proj- 
ects in order to support the child nutri- 
tional program or the food stamp pro- 
gram. 

I fully recognize the need to extend 
benefits of the lunch and milk program to 
children not now covered, But I do not 
agree that such undertakings should be 
financed by cutting an existing program 
of long-established value. 

All children are entitled to share in 
the benefits of a nutritional program, ir- 
respective of their family income level. 
As a former schoolteacher, and a former 
administrator, I am very familiar with 
the value of milk and a hot lunch every 
day for all students. 

For a Nation with an abundance of 
foodstuffs to such an extent that we can 
send billions of tons of surplus around the 
world, it seems absurd that we cannot 
supply milk and lunches for our own 
schoolchildren. I agree that we should 
include those children from low-income 
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families in certain areas of the Nation 
who are not presently sharing in this nu- 
trition program. But let us do this by 
increasing, not decreasing, food and milk 
funds so that all children will be covered. 

Because of my strong feeling and con- 
cern about this matter, Mr. Speaker, I 
introduced a bill that would have accom- 
plished the same objective that became 
a reality here today with the passage of 
this appropriation bill. The purpose of 
my bill was to forestall any cutbacks in 
these vital school programs. The sup- 
port of so many colleagues in favor of 
the appropriation bill has made any 
further action unnecessary because we 
have achieved our goal by restoring the 
cuts in the budget. 

No segment of our population is more 
important to the country than our chil- 
dren. No better program relating to nu- 
trition has ever been undertaken by the 
Federal Government than the milk and 
hot lunch projects. In many instances, 
the milk and hot lunch consumed at 
school turn out to be the only major 
nutritional benefits available to thou- 
sands of children during the day. 

The special milk program has been in 
operation in our schools since 1954. While 
it. requires extra work on the part of 
teachers and school administrators, it 
has enthusiastic support from school per- 
sonnel because its benefits are readily 
apparent. I helped administer such a 
program in connection with my duties 
as a teacher and principal. I am very 
much aware of what this program can 
do for the health and welfare of our chil- 
dren, and I know that parents are very 
much in favor of it. 

I was also opposed to reductions which 
might have seriously crippled certain 
services and activities in the agricultural 
field. I enumerated these earlier, Mr. 
Speaker, and I shall only say again that 
restoration of most of these proposed 
cutbacks have reaffirmed our support for 
programs that have proven successful 
over the years. This means that our 
farmers will continue to utilize the vital 
specialized services offered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I am not 
interested now or in the future, Mr. 
Speaker, in participating in any efforts 
that might create a situation leading to a 
food deficit in this Nation. Rather, Iam 
determined to see us maintain our pres- 
ent abundance. Agriculture is the very 
basis of our personal well-being and the 
key to our national prosperity and inter- 
national strength, and I want to see it 
stay that way. 

Passage of this bill today, Mr, Speaker, 
represents a victory for every school- 
child who participates in the school 
lunch and milk programs. It likewise 
represents a victory for every farmer in- 
terested in a sound and healthy program 
for agriculture. 


Through the mail that has come to us 
from our home districts and through our 
personal visits to our districts in recent 
weeks, we have determined the feelings 
of the people on these vital issues, Mr. 
Speaker. By voting as we have here 
today, we are working the will of the 
people, and therefore, Mr. Speaker, we 
know this is a good program. 


Beautiful Train Ride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, West Virginia has some of the 
world’s most beautiful scenery, as many 
people have publicly stated. A news- 
paper article by Harold C. Gadd, pub- 
lished on April 24 in the Sunday Gazette- 
Mail State magazine, Charleston, W. Va., 
adds another testimonial to the long list 
of those attesting to the natural attri- 
butes of the Mountain State. 

That testimonial will be reaffirmed, 
without any doubt, by all those who take 
the May 15 train ride discussed in the 
article—a sightseeing trip by train right 
up the New River Canyon from Charles- 
ton to Hinton and return. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
newspaper article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the news- 
paper article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Taar New RIVER 'TRAIN 
(By Harold C. Gadd) 

Jesse Stuart of Kentucky, author of The 
Man With the Bull Tongue Plow” and other 
books, has called the trip down the Green- 
brier Valley and New River Canyon the 
world’s most beautiful train ride.” 

Anyone who has taken the fast flying 
Virginian out of Washington about 11 p.m. 
and awoke amid the grandeur of the Green- 
brier Valley on a bright spring morning will 
have to agree with him. 

In this age of jet travel and automobile 
tourism, all too few have seen this breath- 
taking West Virginia scenery. The planes 
Hy too high and the highways rarely come 
close to it. But the C. & O. Railway goes 
right down the middle and, at last, someone 
has come up with an idea that seems so 
natural you wonder why it wasn’t thought 
of before. 

The idea is to run a sightseeing train right 
up the New River Canyon, from Charleston 
to Hinton—and back. Make it an all-day 
affair. Let the passengers bring along picnic 
baskets. Stop along the way to let them 
shoot photos. Couple on some observation 
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cars so they can get unobstructed views. 

The more that members of the Collis P. 
Huntington chapter of the National Railway 
Historical Society, Inc., thought about the 
idea the more they liked it. 

So, they're going to sponsor such an excur- 
sion. If folks like the idea, they'll sponsor 
another one in the fall—when fall colors are 
at their peak. It might even get to be a 

, twice-a-year thing—I hope. 

On Sunday, May 15, the mystery and 
grandeur of the East's most wonderous can- 
yon will become dramatically available to 
everyone. The special C. & O. passenger train 
will penetrate its deep walls from end to end, 
allowing an unhurried look by those on board 
the coaches and unique open-top observa- 
tion cars. Twice during the trip the train 
will pause for a half-hour while the pas- 
sengers examine the canyon first hand on 
the ground. One of these halts will be di- 
rectly below Hawk's Nest and Lovers Leap. 

Some of the many unusual and historic 
features accented by the “New River Train“ 
on May 15 will include a look at the old 
quarry where rock was hewn for West Vir- 
ginia’s contribution to the construction of 
the Washington Monument; a rock forma- 
tion near Thurmond said to resemble the 
face of President McKinley; a high coal mine 
tram near Brooklyn that carried passengers 
on a thrilling ride into the canyon from a 
tipple nearly 1,000 feet above—in addition to 
its main job of moving “black diamonds” to 
the railway; the beautiful Great Falls of the 
Kanawha River near Gauley Bridge; and the 
equally spectacular—but seldom visited— 
Sandstone Falls of New River below Hinton. 

These areas, and dozens of other points 
of interest, will be carefully described in a 
detailed trip itinerary published especially 
for the tour and provided as part of the fare 
by the sponsor. 

Open- top observation cars, familiar on ex- 
cursions in other States, will make their 
debut on mainline West Virginia railroads 
with the “New River Train.” Their use, in 
conjunction with seven coaches and a fully 
equipped refreshment car, will round out the 
excursion as a complete vehicle for family 
fun and enjoyment of this truly phenomenal 
natural landmark, The open-top cars will be 
available to all passengers. 

The special will leave Charleston's C. & O. 
depot at 9 a.m. on May 15, and arrive back 
home at 5 p.m. after traveling the entire 
50-mile-long canyon from Gauley Bridge to 
Hinton. (All schedule times are daylight 
saving). Fares are little more than those 
of normal rail travel without the special 
features offered by the “New River Train“ 
if there were any such trains conveniently 
scheduled. Adult tickets are 67.50 and chil- 
dren under 12 can ride for only $5. 

Passengers can pack their lunches and go 
“picnic style,” supplementing their menu 
with soft drinks or coffee and snacks from 
the refreshment car. Or, if they prefer, 
complete box lunches consisting of fried 
chicken and all the trimmings will be 
available at $1.50 each—but only if ordered 
in advance. 

All tickets will be sold in advance, by mail 
from the sponsor at Box 271, Huntington, 
W. Va., 25707, or from downtown ticket 
agencies at Galperin’s Music Store on Cap- 
itol Street and the Fountain Hobby Center 
on Washington Street at Bigley Avenue. 

There are only 400 seats available and 
nearly half of these are being allotted to a 
Huntington section of the special excursion. 

An added treat on the train will be gen- 
uine mountaineer folk singers performing on 
the return from Hinton and leading the pas- 
sengers in group singing. 

If one of the songs isn't “The New River 
Train,” I'm going to be mighty disappointed. 
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Clearing the Tracks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is to be 
lauded for its creative and responsible 
decision in approving the merger of the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central 
Railroads. While giving the railroads 
the strength that comes through a com- 
bination, the ICC demanded that the all- 
ing commuter and long-haul passenger 
service of the New Haven Railroad be 
included in the merger. 

The mass transit problems of the East 
are many but they are not without solu- 
tion. A solution for the area served by 
the merged railroads will come through 
an energetic coordination of their facili- 
ties and resources, many of which are 
already intertwined. Efficiency in run- 
ning this transportation system, as well 
as economy, demanded the decision an- 
nounced by the ICC yesterday. Now the 
railroad and the involved States can and 
must move forward to meeting the chal- 
lenges of the metropolitan area’s trans- 
portation needs. 

Today’s New York Times carries an 
excellent editorial on the decision noting 
the economic and geographic distinc- 
tions that must be made in understand- 
ing the difference between the two deci- 
sions handed down by the Commission 
yesterday. The editorial follows: 

CLEARING THE TRACKS 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
drawn some fine geographical and economic 
distinctions in approving the merger of the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central Rail- 
roads while turning down the merger of the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, and Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy in the West. 

There is a rationale for these two seemingly 
contradictory decisions. The railroads lo- 
cated in the crowded East have a long and 
troubled financial history. To be sure, the 
Pennsy and the Central have done well in 
the past few years. But they were weak and 
ailing before the present surge of prosperity, 
and they are convinced that without a merger 
they would begin sliding downhill once again. 
In the East, where each railroad faces intense 
competition from other rails as well as from 
airlines, trucks, buses, and pipelines, the ICC 
has recognized that consolidation is the only 
realistic solution. 

The situation confronting the railroads is 
not as critical in the West. By and large, 
competition is less intense and profits easier 
to come by. The ICC acknowledged that the 
proposed Great Northern merger, which had 
been recommended by its examiner, would 
have resulted in considerable economies and 
still greater profits, but it was not convinced 
that such a move would have benefited the 
employees of the carriers involved or the 
public. 

In giving its blessing to the marriage of 
Pennsy and the Central, the ICC has acted 
in the public interest. The new combination, 
which will be the Nation's biggest rail system, 
will be in a position to make real savings in 
costs. Even more important, it will have 
the resources for accelerating technological 
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change which must be carried out if the rall- 
roads, East and West, are to maintain or im- 
prove their share of the markets for goods 
and for people. The rails have long com- 
plained that they have lagged behind the 
advances made in other countries because of 
the straitjacket of regulation and the paucity 
of profits; now that the ICC has cleared the 
tracks in the East, these alleged barriers have 
been removed. 

The ICC's insistence that the new combina- 
tion absorb the passenger as well as freight 
traffic of the bankrupt New Haven Railroad 
should not be an insuperable handicap. 
After all, the merged lines will enjoy a rail 
monopoly in many areas. This privileged 
status carries responsibility and challenge. 
There would be little point in a merger that 
pleased only the stockholders of the Pennsy 
and Central, The new management has to 
show that it can serve the public more effec- 
tively and efficiently than they and their 
smaller rivals did as independent units. 

A successful showing may speed approval 
for the proposed merger of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Norfolk & Western Railroads, 
which would leave the East in the possession 
of two giant lines. Such a solution would be 
in the interests of the railroads, including 
those small and weak lines that are now rust- 
ing away, and of the public. The ICC's de- 
cision yesterday will enable the new road 
to compete on more equal footing against its 
truck and airline competition, which is de- 
sirable. But the public also requires a com- 
petitive balance within the railroad system. 


Twenty-three Wisconsin Cities Escape 
Traffic Deaths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
all know that our highway traffic toll 
is a cause for national shame. Far, far 
too many people are killed needlessly on 
our roads. 

The usual question is, well, why 
1 8 somebody do something about 

? 

Somebody is doing something about it 
in Wisconsin—in 23 Wisconsin cities to 
be specific. ; 

The National Safety Council reported 
that not a single traffic death was re- 
corded in any of those 23 cities in Jan- 
uary and February of this year. They 
include our largest city, Milwaukee, as 
well as small- and medium-size cities. 

They were Appleton, Beaver Dam, 
Beloit, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, Green 
Bay, La Crosse, Madison—our capital 
city—Manitowoc, Marinette, Marshfield, 
Milwaukee—as I say our largest, Neenah, 
Oshkosh, Racine, Shorewood, Stevens 
Point, Superior, Two Rivers, Waukesha, 
Wausau, Wauwatosa, and Wisconsin 
Rapids. 

Mr. President, this is an achievement 
worth talking about. It also is an in- 
spiration to those cities to continue their 
efforts to save lives and an example to 
our other cities and towns. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s ap- 
proval of the merger of the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central Railroads, our 
attention has been directed to the rail- 
roads' dynamic leaders, Mr. Stuart T. 
Saunders and Mr. Alfred E. Perlman. 
As noted in the following New York 
Times story these gentlemen bring to 
the merger the technological and man- 
agement expertise that has borne ex- 
traordinary success and holds great 
promise for the new system: 

RUNNING THE ROAD 
(Alfred E. Perlman) 


A particular talent is needed to rebuild 
a washed-out Nebraska railroad in 5 months, 
transform two streaks of rust” with high 
mountains and low traffic into the money- 
making Denver & Rio Grande and whittle 
the high costs of the New York Central Sys- 
tem with technology and cybernetics. But 
something else is required to thread the legal, 
financial, and political maze leading to a 
successful railroad merger. 

Alfred E. Perlman has prevailed in both 
areas. Associates say his achievement re- 
futes those critics who have had faint praise 
for him as only an expert operating man. 

The 63-year-old New York Central presi- 
dent is now prepared to enjoy his triumph as 
president and chief administrative officer 
of the combined Central and Pennsylvania 
Railroads. It is the No. 2 post. 


A LONG ENGAGEMENT 


Mr. Perlman likes to recall that he has 
been thinking about mergers since his stu- 
dent days at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology more than 40 years ago. But 
the merger now realized differs from his 
dream of two consolidated eastern systems, 
one headed by the Pennsy, the other by the 
Central and himself. 

When he broke off the original merger 
talks with the Pennsy in 1959, Mr. Perlman 
remarked with ill-received whimsy: “Before 
we marry the girl we want to make sure no 
other heiress is around that might fall in our 
lap.“ 

He then tried to promote a merger of the 
Central, Chesapeake & Ohio and Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads, but wound up fighting and 
losing to the C. & O. in an acrimonious 
battle for the B. & O. 

With the Norfolk & Western Railway under 
Stuart T. Saunders forging another Eastern 
merger, Mr. Perlman and the Pennsy resumed 
their negotiations. Now that the N. & W. and 
C. & O. systems are planning to merge with 
each other, two consolidated Eastern systems 
appear possible after all. 

FROM RED TO BLACK 


Mr. Perlman, wrapped in a western repu- 
tation as a railroad troubleshooter came 
East in 1954 to head the New York Central 
at the behest of the late Robert R. Young. 
Mr. Young, a flamboyant financier, had won 
control of the rundown system in a proxy 
fight. 

In less than 10 years, Mr. Perlman, apply- 
ing research, new methods, new technology 
and the almost automated efficiency of ag- 
gressive young management, had brought 
the railroad from the brink of bankruptcy to 
a solid black-ink position. 
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But the route to merger and financial 
success has not been smooth. Mr. Perlman, 
despite his deliberate, outwardly gentle man- 
ner of speaking, has the most famous temper 
in the railroad industry. The years, how- 
ever, have softened what appeared as a brus- 
que, scrappy nature. The gray-haired execu- 
tive now appears more mellowed. 

MASTER OF DETAILS 

Born in St. Paul, Minn., on November 22, 
1902, Alfred Edward Perlman has been ab- 
sorbed with railroads almost all his life. Edu- 
cated at MI. T. and the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, he sought 
experience as an engine wiper, car cleaner, 
and track laborer before advancing through 
operations. 

He says he refuses outside directorships to 
devote himself to the railroad. He is known 
for his personal familiarity with operating 
details and he has been a frequent consul- 
tant with governmental railroad groups. 

In 1937, Mr. Perlman married Adele Sylvia 
Emrich. of Denver. They have two children 
and live close to the shore in New Rochelle, 
N.Y. He enjoys swimming, hunting, fishing, 
and reading historical novels, biographies, 
and railroad research reports. 


STUART T. SAUNDERS 


In the late 1950's stagnet business was 
spreading despondency through the railroad 
industry. Business and Government leaders 
were sensing that the bloated national rail- 
way system needed trimming for efficient, 
competitive service—perhaps for survival. 
Such attitudes provided the putty for 
the forceful and ingenious personality 
of Stuart T. Saunders. Mr. Saunders 
has now left his imprint as the man who 
kicked off the modern merger movement and 
supplied much of its relentless power. 

Stuart Saunders had barely settled into 
the presidency of the coal-carrying Norfolk 
& Western Railway in 1958 when he pushed 
for a merger with his rival, the Virginian 
Railway. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion approved in 1959, and the industry had 
its precedent—the first merger of indepen- 
dent railroads in modern times. 

MASTER OF MERGERS 


Next, Mr. Saunders engineered the complex 
merger, lease and sales agreement between 
the N. & W., Nickel Plate and Wabash Rail- 
roads and presented the case tothe ICC. By 
the time the Commission approved in 1964, 
Mr. Saunders had moved on to become chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

When he arrived in Philadelphia in 1963, 
the Pennsy’s application for merger with the 
New York Central was well underway. But 
he contributed his talents for persuasion 
and compromise to working with another 
strong personality, Alfred E. Perlman, the 
Central's mercurial president, to whip up 
public support, appease labor and accom- 
modate the failing New Haven Railroad, 

When not working oh the merger, Mr. 
Saunders enlarged the Pennsy's capital- 
improvements program, streamlined admin- 
istration, pushed new marketing techniques 
and diversified into pipelines and real 
estate. Sharply higher stock prices have 
reflected public approval. 

With the Pennsy-Central merger ap- 
proved, Mr. Saunders is to be chairman and 
chief executive of the new goliath. His place 
in the corporate aristocracy is as assured as 
that of Roger M. Blough or Henry Ford 2d. 

SEVENTEEN DIRECTORSHIPS 


Mr. Saunders holds 17 corporate director- 
ships (Chase Manhattan, United States Steel, 
Equitable Life), 10 honorary degrees, 4 
Government advisory posts and memberships 
galore in civic, scientific, and educational 
groups. He is well known at the White 
House and serves as vice chairman of the 
business council. 

The Pennsy executive is a stocky, baidish 
man, 56 years old, whose serious demeanor 
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and dark-rimmed glasses give him a judicial 
air. Trained as a Harvard lawyer, he gained 
his railway experience on the N. & W.’s legal 
staff, His counterpart, Mr. Perlman, got his 
early experience as a track laborer. 

A fastidious man who scorns golf and ex- 
ercise while doting on French cooking and 
vintage wines, Mr. Saunders carries his per- 
sonal intensity to the bridge table as well as 
the board room. 

Born in McDowell, W. Va., on July 16, 1909, 
Stuart Thomas Saunders received his B.A. 
degree from Roanoke (Va.) College in 1930 
and his law degree from Harvard in 1934. 
He began law practice in Washington in 1934 
and joined the N. & W. in Roanoke in 1939. 
He married a former law partner, Dorothy 
Davidson, 27 years ago and they have four 
children. They live in Ardmore, Pa, 

Associates speculate whether a man of Mr. 
Saunders’ energy and ambition will be satis- 
fied to administer a merged railroad sys- 
tem—even though it is the Nation's largest 
and most complex. His eminence and his 
support of President Johnson have raised his 
name as a possible Secretary of Transpor- 
tation. 


Why Not Truth in Budgeting? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, Dick 
Kirkpatrick, able Washington bureau 
chief of the Cincinnati Enquirer, re- 
cently reported on Republican efforts to 
expose the “gimmickry” in the adminis- 
tration’s new budget, and I would like 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues his article on this important 
subject. 

From the Cincinnati Enquirer, Apr. 21, 1966] 
REPUBLICANS ASK WHY Nor TRUTH 
IN BUDGETING? 
(By Dick Kirkpatrick) 

WAsHINGTON—“Truth-in-packaging” and 
“truth-in-labeling” legislation recently has 
won administration backing, but what Re- 
publicans say is urgently needed in Wash- 
ington is "truth in budgeting" from Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

They say that by “gimmickry,” the admin- 
istration is hiding mushrooming spending 
programs and budget costs. 

The $1.8 billion deficit which President 
Johnson predicted in presenting his new 
budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
will be in excess of $5 billion, Representative 
ELFORD A, CEDERBERG, Republican, of Michi- 
gan, predicted during the debate on the rent 
subsidy program. 

He contended that some costs have been 
hidden by underestimating them, and that 
expenditures actually will be increased by 
more than $5 billion. More than $3 billion 
of this increase will be met by sales of assets 
and by a number of budget reductions— 
some of which, Congressman CEDERBERG in- 
sists, the President knew the Congress would 
not tolerate (such as costs in school milk 
funds). 

A year ago in May, when the fiscal year 
had only one month yet to go, President 
Johnson asked for a $700 million supple- 
mental appropriation to pay the costs of the 
Vietnam war. This showed as a cost for the 
1965 fiscal year. 

Then in August 1965, with the new fiscal 
year a little more than a month old, Presi- 
dent Johnson asked for $1.7 billion in added 
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Vletnam costs, and again last month he 
has asked for $13.1 billion for war costs. 

Republicans contend the President has 
badly estimated the growing costs of war, or 
has deferred letting Congress and the people 
know. 

The last balanced budget was in 1960 un- 
der President Eisenhower. Since then, the 
annual deficits (including the estimated 1967 
budget deficit) have totaled $36.4 billion. 
This represents a 47.5 percent increase in just 
7 years in the cost of Government. 

“Except for its lavishness in about 20 
different Great Society programs, the entire 
budget document has the tightly corseted 
appearance of a design to make the total 
costs of government seem to be less than 
they are,” said Con CEDERBERG. 

The threat of new corporate taxes because 
of the inflationary squeeze, he said, could 
mean a much higher deficit. Roughly every 
10 percent drop in pre-tax corporate profits 
will reduce tax payments and increase the 
deficit by about $3.5 billion, he said. 

The buildup in spending authority in 
Great Society programs will amount to $28.7 
billion more than the current level, he con- 
tended. The Great Society programs are 
barely beginning and are sure to grow at a 
Tast rate.” 

Representative GERALD Forn, Republican, 
of Michigan, the Republican floor leader, 
noted that in October last year the antici- 
pated budget deficit for fiscal 1966 (ending 
June 30) was $5.3 billion, but that it now 
is expected to be nearer $8 billion. 

“If we take the President's budget for 
fiscal year 1967, and if we take his supple- 
mentals for fiscal year 1966, in effect we are 
voting for higher prices, higher taxes, higher 
deficits, higher costs. 

“The Great Society will be the High So- 
ciety," sald Congressman Forp. 

Representative WRIGHT Patman, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, long a critic of the Federal 
Reserve Bank system, puts the blame of the 
inflationary threat on the raising of interest 
rates last December by the Federal Reserve. 


Perspective on Modern Health Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, a most 
significant statement regarding respon- 
sible business management was made by 
Mr. George R. Cain, chairman of the 
board and president of Abbott Labora- 
tories, when he addressed their annual 
meeting held in the Prudential Build- 
ing, Chicago, April 22, 1966. 

I am proud to call to the Members’ at- 
tention the fact that Abbott Laborato- 
ries’ executive offices and a large complex 
of its research and manufacturing in- 
stallations are located in the 12th Dis- 
trict of Illinois. This great company has 
divisions and subsidiaries in many other 
parts of the United States and in 49 
countries of the free world. 

Underscoring the ethical requirements 
of the pharmaceutical industry to main- 
tain high standards for their products 
and the civic responsibility of pharma- 
ceutical suppliers to the Nation, Mr. 
Cain spoke eloquently and forthrightly. 

Iam attaching Mr. Cain’s remarks en- 
titled “Perspective on Modern Health 
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Care,” for the benefit of my colleagues 
in the House and Senate and of the 
countless others to whose attention the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Comes. 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to 
welcome you to this annual meeting. I 
would like this morning to comment briefly 
on the rapidly changing social and scien- 
tific environment in which the drug manu- 
facturing industry operates. Then, Dr. 
Charles S. Brown, executive vice president, 
will review specific Abbott activities. After 
that, we will be happy to answer your ques- 
tions. 

You may have seen considerable news- 
paper publicity about our industry in re- 
cent weeks, especially since the installation 
of a new Commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration, Dr. James L, Goddard. 
AS newspapers usually can relate only bits 
and pleces of speeches and statements, the 
casual reader could get distorted or incom- 
plete impressions of a complex reality. 

Change is so rapid today, and the news 
media so efficient, that we have a good deal 
of almost instant news. Before one set of 
instant facts—or one instant interpreta- 
tlon—can be digested, a new set of facts, 
and another interpretation, crowd in on the 
first. Yet instant news, despite its values, 
leaves much to be desired. It makes it easy 
to lose, rather than gain, perspective. And 
so this morning I am concerned with per- 
spective, or, to put it another way, with a 
broad, and hopefully, balanced appraisal of 
reality. 

The reality I refer to is a highly creative 
force in the world of medicine—the Ameri- 
can drug manufacturing industry. It has 
been by far the most successful in the world 
over the past 25 years. Its record 
is written in the preservation of millions of 
lives. It is written in shorter illnesses, briefer 
hospital stays, and wages and salaries saved 
by earlier returns to the job. The saving in 
human misery is beyond calculation. 

This creative force, the American phar- 
maceutical industry, is largely responsible 
for new and better drugs, for a revolution in 
drug therapy. It is linked to new and more 
sophistictaed medical techniques and better 
trained physicians, dentists, and phar- 
macists—all coping as capably as possible 
with a knowledge explosion to bring better 
health care to mankind. Together these 
forces have created a health-care system 
that is far better today than ever before. 
And it is going to become much more ad- 
vanced In the years ahead. 

In this struggle to bring improved and 
widespread health care to people, the fastest 
growing element on the American scene to- 
day is government. Government involve- 
ment at both State and Federal levels has 
been increasing aggressively under a philos- 
ophy that insists upon a public welfare 
medical system designed to embrace the in- 
digent and disabled at every age. In a few 
months medicare becomes reality, bringing 
some 19 million elderly persons into Govern- 
ment medical insurance, The expanding re- 
search programs of the National Institutes of 
Health—involving expenditures of more than 
a billion dollars a year—illustrate Govern- 
ment determination to advance health 
standards and progress. A massive Federal 
program to create centers for the treatment 
of heart disease, cancer, and strokes is getting 
underway. Plainly, health philosophy in 
the United States now involves a blend of 


Government and private programs, with ` 


Government's role growing swiftly, in an at- 
tempt to fill needs it feels are not or cannot 
be met by the private sector. 

For many years ours has been a closely 
regulated industry, as it should be where 
health and life itself are at stake. This 
trend is increasing under new regulations 
and with new, more complicated, and more 
potent drugs which must meet stringent 
tests of safety and efficacy. It is all part 
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of the evolution of our industry. The drug 
manufacturing industry has always been a 
creative force, Thus it isnot surprising that 
for all its past successes it is now being 
called upon for more success, for still better 
products. At the same time it is being 
asked to conform to more rigid standards 
of perfection, some of them resulting from 
the advancing technology so characteristic of 
the industry. 

We welcome the challenge. We welcome it 
even though we know what it means in terms 
of unceasing demands. It means, for exam- 
ple, more controversy, since the subtleties of 
medical treatment often do not lend them- 
selves to clear-cut solutions. Nevertheless, 
the time has come for an utmost effort. We 
think the goal is worth the price. The pur- 
sult of excellence is always worth the price 
and, unquestionably, more of it is needed in 
& great many aspects of American life, 

The point I want to make is that despite 
the “alarums and excursions,” which are 
commonplace enough in our restless and 
violent world, despite what may happen in 
coming months, there is no undue cause for 
concern about this industry. Like any 
other, it has imperfections. Like any other, 
it doesn't always reach its objectives and 
aspirations. But it comes pretty close. 

One of our problems is that we are in 
truth a very special, a different industry. 
Our resarch deals with the awesome mys- 
teries of the living cell, probing into life 
and disease processes, into the secrets of 
molecules that govern growth and degenera- 
tion. Our marketing is geared to benefit 
the consumer, but through a relatively small 
and highly educated professional audience— 
the physician. Our advertising standards, 
subject to close medical review, prescribe 
limitations not imposed on other advertis- 
ing. Our research planning and products 
come under Government surveillance to a 
degree that would appall many other indus- 
tries. Our products are used, not for pleas- 
ure or convenience, but for the prevention 
and cure of disease—and medicine is still 
an art as well as a science. Thus we are in- 
volved with human life and health, carry- 
ing a unique responsibility that transcends 
standards established by Federal laws and 
regulations. 

Given these conditions, we can expect criti- 
cism of our advertising and labeling, of our 
investigational practices, of our product 
claims. These criticisms concern isolated 
details usually Involving matters of judg- 
ment. They do not affect our basic opera- 
tions nearly as much as newspaper head- 
lines might indicate. Where practices have 
been vulnerable, they can be improved. 
Where lapses have appeared, they can be 
corrected. Constructive criticism helps to 
make any industry even better—and the 
beneficlaries are the companies, the profes- 
sions, the shareholders and, most of all, the 
consumers who require our products. 

So whatever you may have gathered from 
the flood of instant news, you can be assured 
that this is an industry of integrity and 
responsibility. It is a great creative force 
on the world medical scene. We agree with 
the Food and Drug Administration that our 
prime mission is to maintain the health of 
people—through constantly improving phar- 
maceutical products. We have never 
abandoned or neglected that mission. The 
record speaks for itself. 

It must be emphasized that we are dealing 
today with an explosion of scientific knowl- 
edge which dwarfs the accomplishments of 
all past centurles combined. Every time we 
find a new fact or confirm a theory, we open 
doors to still more facts or propositions, to 
still greater complexity. As our research 
turns more and more to those areas of great- 
est need—mainly the still unconquered dis- 
eases—we solve one problem only to raise 
new ones. 
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Meanwhile we seek to comply with govern- 
mental efforts to Impose standards of perfec- 
tion in areas involving medical judgment. 
This is an appropriate effort, and even if it 
might be termed overly ambitious, we ap- 
prove the objective. However, it poses some 
difficulties. There have always been many 
differences of opinion among physicians and 
scientists themselves. Such differences are 
as much & part of medical practice as they 
are in war or politics. Some physicians 
swear by drugs that others regard as inferior, 
or mediocre. There are preferences for drugs 
as there are for so many other things in life. 
Each human being is a different physiological 
individual. This is one reason for the avail- 
ability of various drugs, many of them closely 
related, which seem to give varying results 
in patients with the same symptoms or same 
disease states. 

Actually, many strides in medical science 
have resulted from controversy and from 
consideration of many points of view. We 
will cooperate closely with the Food and 
Drug Administration to determine on a case- 
by-case basis which course of action, which 
studies, which interpretation of data, and 
which product claims can best serve the 
health needs of people. It’s a tough assign- 
ment, but actually we've been carrying it 
forward for a long time. It will continue 
to evolve toward ultimate perfection. On 
our success depends the further health prog- 
ress of this country as well as of that great 
portion of the world which has come to re- 
ly on the ingenuity and integrity of the 
American pharmaceutical industry, 

Drug regulation, Uke drug research and 
production, has never been static in recent 
times. Both change with new needs, new 
challenges, new knowledge. So the current 
flurry of regulatory activity is simply one 
aspect—although hardly a minor one—of a 
changing social and scientific picture. Out of 
it an industry of our stature and standards 
will become an even more vital force—just 
as we expect a more competent and prudent 
FDA to help bring about improvement in 
both industry and agency activities. What- 
ever our differences—and we will surely con- 
tinue at times to differ vigorously—we are 
confident of mutual progress. 

In essence, this regulatory activity will not 
alter basic facts on health care in the United 
States. The use of medical products and 
services will continue to rise. This trend 
should accelerate with the advent of Gov- 
ernment programs, with the increase in hos- 
pital-centered medicine. The growth in pop- 
ulations and living standards, while notice- 
able in this country, will be even more 
marked abroad. It might be futile to specu- 
late on the impact of medicare at this time, 
but let's select one small straw in the wind. 
According to the American druggist survey, 
the plus-65 age group comprises 9.5 percent 
of the population, but it required 21.2 per- 
cent of all drugs dispensed in 1965. This 
compared to 19.9 in 1964. 

In summary, then, it is time to reassert a 
strong measure of confidence in the Nation's 
drug supply and in its drug suppliers, The 
creative force of this industry, in which our 
company plays a significant part, will not 
shrink from new and greater challenges. Its 
opportunities for service and growth still 
abound. It has the capacity for mature part- 
nership within itself, with other parts of the 
health industry, and when necessary with 
Goevrnment. It has the capacity for achiev- 
ing still higher standards of excellence, as it 
must to fulfill its unique responsibility to 
society. 

This year is the sliver annversary of the 
development of penicillin, the drug that more 
than any other ushered in a new age of 
therapy. Yet we are still only at the begin- 
ning of this age. Much remains undone. 
Rather than slacken, we will intensify our 
program, confident that they will bring forth 
new products and services. And in this over- 
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all effort your company, Abbott Laboratories, 
is uniquely equipped with money, people, 
and’ facilities to maintain our position of 
leadership and to help mankind attain levels 
of health and longevity as yet hardly 
imagined, 


Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1$67 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 14596) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr.RYAN. Mr. Chairman, the Appro- 
priations Committee has acted wisely in 
restoring the funds for the school milk 
program and the school lunch program. 
These programs benefit many of the Na- 
tion's youth who otherwise would not 
know the nutritional value of our agri- 
cultural abundance, 

As early as February 10, I delivered a 
speech on this floor, deploring the Budget 
Bureau's decision to recommend that the 
school milk and school lunch program be 
pinched thin. The special milk program 
was to be reduced from $103 to $21 mil- 
lion; the school lunch program from $157 
to $138 million. 

I deplored that cutback in the same 
way in which I have deplored the other 
self-administered cuts in the Great So- 
ciety’s programs. The Budget Bureau 
boasts that it has reduced spending for 
new Great Society programs from the 
$3.9 billion authorized last year, to $2.3 
billion. 

Mr. Chairman, today the House will 
play Florence Nightingale and refuse to 
let the Great Society’s school milk and 
school lunch program go unaided when 
slashed by the administration. These 
programs will be restored to full strength. 

In the same spirit I call on my col- 
leagues to join me in an effort to con- 
tinue to assist Great Society programs. 
In the name of the sick and the poor and 
the needy I urge that this action serve 
as a precedent and not an exception. 

I also call on our Republican colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle to join in 
this effort. In a recent press conference, 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Michigan IMr. Forp] 
pointed out that the Republicans were 
working to restore the funds for the 
school milk program. One is tempted to 
think that this effort was prompted by 
an interest in the farmer rather than by 
an interest in the schoolchildren them- 
selves. This bill appropriates $6.9 bil- 
lion for agriculture. The committee has 
restored other proposed cuts in addition 
to the milk and lunch programs. I sus- 
pect that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr 
Bow] will not offer his 5 percent across- 
the-board amendment today. 


But perhaps the Republican effort on 
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the school milk and lunch programs is 
genuine. I challenge my Republican col- 
leagues to prove that their impulses were 
truly humanitarian, by voting for a res- 
toration of funds for education, for 
medical facilities, and for housing when 
the pertinent appropriations bills are be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee and 
later before the House. 


Administration Pooling Program Is a 
Menace to the Mortgage Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article from the April 11 Wall 
Street Journal describing the intense 
pressure building up in the mortgage 
market. With each passing day, it is 
getting more expensive for Mr. Average 
American to buy and pay for a house of 
his own. 

The latest threat to potential home- 
owners is the President’s proposal for the 
pooling of Government-made loans and 
the selling of participations therein to 
private investors so as to get private 
funds qualifying as budget receipts with 
which to camouflage the budget deficit. 
The impact of sales of participations in 
these pooled loans will hit the mortgage 
market like a ton of bricks. Who will go 
to the trouble of buying VA-insured and 
FHA-insured mortgages when they can 
buy participation certificates in Govern- 
ment loans and get about the same re- 
turn by clipping coupons? 3 

If the Wall Street Journal can write as 
follows about the present mortgage mar- 
ket, I hate to imagine what they will be 
saying about the mortgage market after 
the administration sells its planned 
amount of participation shares. The 
plain truth of the matter is that in this 
case a budget gimmick is a mortgage 
market killer to boot. 

The article follows: 

Housing HEADACHE— MORTGAGE MONEY GETS 
SCARCÈ AND EXPENSIVE, PINCHING MANY 
BUYERS—HICHER INTEREST RATES Lirr 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS; SOME BORROWERS ARE 
REJECTED—TEANSFEREE’S DOUBLE TROUBLE 
If you were going to buy a house a few 


months ago, but decided to wait, kick your- 
self—hard. 

You'll have to put more money down now, 
and make higher monthly interest payments 
on your mortgage—hbesides, possibly, cough- 
ing up some higher fees in cash. The price 
of the house may be higher, too. 

And that's presuming you can buy a house 
at all—which may be presuming too much. 
If you would just barely have qualified for a 
mortgage last year, forget it. You won't 
qualify now. 

All this reflects the impact on the housing 
and mortgage market of tightening money. 
That impact is uneven from one locality to 
another, but only in degree. A Wall Street 
Journal check of builders and mortgage lend- 
ers across the country discloses some degree 
of tightness in every market, and it fre- 
quently is severe, 
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DAY-BY-DAY TIGHTENING 

What's more, in several cities the mortgage 
market seems to be tightening further al- 
most daily. An illustration: 

A few weeks ago a Dow Chemical Co. ex- 
ecutive, who was transferred to San Fran- 
cisco, agreed to buy a $27,500 suburban house, 
paying 10 percent down and borrowing $24,- 
750 on a conventional mortgage at 6½ per- 
cent interest—already very high by compari- 
son with rates in some other markets. 

But when time came to sign the final pa- 
pers a few days ago, the mortgage banker 
who had agreed orally to make the loan at 
6% percent backed down, and increased the 
rate to 6% percent. So the executive's 
monthly payments will be $4 higher than 
he had expected. Besides that, he had to 
pay a cash fee of $495 for obtaining the 
mortgage. That's $123.75 more than he 
would have paid a few months earlier to get 
& mortgage from the same lender. 

At that, the executive was lucky: he did 
get a mortgage. Many would-be home buyers 
are less fortunate. 

A Clevelander, transferred to a job on the 
east coast, thought a few weeks ago that he 
had his suburban home sold. But the pros- 
pective buyer's bank refused to to make a 
mortgage loan. “The bank said he had too 
many other obligations, despite the fact that 
he was offering a very attractive down pay- 
ment,” reports the disappointed seller. 

INCOME LIMIT GOES UP 


Dave O'Neill, senior vice president of Jay 
F. Zook, Inc., Cleveland mortgage bankers, 
indicate this is no isolated case. Last year, 
says O'Neill, a man earning $800 a month 
would have qualified for a motrgage on 
which the monthly payments would be 23 
percent of that, or $184—even if he also were 
paying $200 a month on installment loans, 
perhaps to buy a new car and furniture. 
Today, says Mr, O'Neill, a man saddled with 
instalment payments of $200 monthly would 
have to be earning $1,000 a month to qualify 
for that large a mortgage. 

All this makes a startling contrast to the 
mortgage-market conditions of the past few 
years. Not long ago, mortgage lenders were 
so loaded with money, and so eager to get it 
out working, that they were indulging in 
what conservatives in the trade regarded as 
highly questionable practices to drum up 
business. Among them: Entertaining home 
builders at lunch to get their mortgage busi- 
ness; running contests with such prizes as a 
free trip to’Hawaii for the loan officer who 
wrote the most mortgage business, and so- 
liciting homeowners by telephone to inquire 
if the householders wouldn't like to get some 
quick cash by increasing their mortgages. 

Roughly since last fall, however, a com- 
bination of enormous loan demand and more 
restrictive Federal Reserve monetary policy 
has restricted supplies of lendable funds, 
and pushed up interest rates, throughout 
the economy. This general tightening is 
now pinching the mortgage market with 
particular severity, for a variety of reasons. 

INSURERS WITHDRAW 

Insurance companies, which normally 
supplies a great deal of mortgage money by 
buying mortgages from the banks or other 
institutions that make the original loans, 
are withdrawing from the market, many 
lenders report. Some say the insurers are 
concentrating on lending money to corpora- 
tions, largely for plant expansion, a business 
they find more profitable. The secondary 
mortgage market has virtually dried up, 
which for us has caused about a 15-percent 
drop in available funds since the first of the 
year,” says Fred Moldenhauer, senior vice 
president of Brentwood Savings & Loan As- 
sociation in the Los Angeles area. 

Savings banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations, which make many mortgage loans, 
also have been hit from another direction. 
Many savers no longer are making deposits 
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in them, or are taking money out, to put it 
instead In commercial banks which do not 
concentrate on mortgage lending. Com- 
mercial banks in many areas now pay 5 per- 
cent interest or more to savers buying cer- 
tificates of deposit.” The buyer of such a 
certificate leaves his funds on deposit for a 
specified time, such as 1 year. The savings 
institutions often pay only 4½ or 4%½ per- 
cent. 

A week ago the Government tightened an- 
other screw on the supply of mortgage money. 
The Federal National Mortgage Association, 
which buys from the original lenders mort- 
gages insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration or the Veterans’ Administration, 
announced it would buy only mortgages of 
$15,000 or less. Previously it bought mort- 
gages of up to $30,000, the maximum the 
FHA will insure. 

The combined effect of all this, in some 
cases, has been drastic in the extreme. First 
Federal Savings and Loan Association of New 
York City figures it will have only about $25 
million to lend on mortgages in 1966, down 
some 45 percent from the $45 million it 
loaned last year. This means that a fellow 
who gets here first will get a loan that some- 
one who comes later won't get,” says David 
Weiner, vice president and mortgage officer. 

In Philadelphia, Home Unity Savings & 
Loan Association decided last Tuesday prac- 
tically to go out of the mortgage lending 
business for now. It will consider an ap- 
plication for a mortgage only if the borrower 
is an existing depositor at the institution. 

“This will reduce our home mortgage busi- 
ness by about 90 percent,” says Clifford P. 
Allen, president. The move was necessary 
because of the withdrawals (of savings) that 
are continuing as a result of the 5 percent 
and 543 percent interest rates paid on certifi- 
cates of deposit by banks.” Home Unity pays 
414 percent to savers. 

Lenders cutting down less drastically are 
nevertheless becoming far more choosy about 
who gets a mortgage loan, increasing down 
payment and other requirements, and charg- 
ing more in interest and fees for the loans 
they do make. Besides taking a mortgage ap- 
plicant's other monthly payments into con- 
sideration in deciding whether or not to make 
a loan, many more lenders are granting loans 
only on the basis of a borrower's current In- 
come—not what he can expect to make In a 
few years. 

YOU'VE GOT TO HAVE IT NOW 


“People who were getting loans approved 
with no problems 6 months age are having 
to move into apartments now,” says Alfred 
Carlson, who builds $30,000 to $50,000 houses 
in Atlanta. “I know one man with a $14,000 
income who-was able to get a $48,000 mort- 
gage then; today they would turn him down 
flat. He was approved because of his poten- 
tial (for increasing his salary), but today 
you've got to have it right now.” 

In Pittsburgh, Dollar Savings Bank the 
week before last decided to demand a 10 per- 
cent down payment on FHA or VA mortgage 
loans, and to charge closing fees. G. E. Co- 
burn, vice president, says this means a home 
buyer seking an FHA mortgage on a $20,000 
house will have to come up with about $2,600 
in cash—$2,000 as a down payment and $600 
in closing fees. Until 2 weeks ago, says Mr. 
Coburn, the buyer would have had to pay 
a cash total of only about $1,000. 

Mortgage interest rates vary widely by lo- 
cality, amount of mortgage, amount of down 
payment, borrower’s credit standing and 
other factors. But in most cities they have 
risen one-fourth or one-half a percentage 
point, and in some cases three-fourths of a 
point in the past few months; in others they 
are beginning to show such rises now. 

HOW RATES HAVE RISEN 

Some sample increases: In Boston, the 
Home Savings Bank charges 554 percent in- 
terest on most of its mortgage loans now, up 
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from 5 ½ percent to 514 percent a few months 
ago. In the Southwest, 20-year or 25-year 
mortgages now cost 644 percent to 6½ per- 
cent, against 534 percent to 6 percent 6 
months ago. In Detroit, a major bank is 
charging 644 percent, up sharly from 5½ 
percent a year ago. In Los Angeles, the go- 
ing rate at S. & L.'s in October was 6 per- 
cent; now it is 644 percent. 

One Southwestern lender offers a handy 
rule-of-thumb for gaging the effect of such 
increases: Each one-fourth-point increase 
in interest rates raises the monthly payment 
roughly 14 to 15 cents for each $1,000 of the 
mortgage. A 20-year loan at 6 percent costs 
around $7.17 a month for each $1,000, this 
lender says: at 6½ percent it would cost a 
bit more than $7.31 per $1,000. On a $20,000 
mortgage at 6 percent the monthly principal 
and interest payment works out to $143.29; 
at 614 percent, to $146.19; at 614 percent, to 
$149.12. 

In some cases, there is a ceiling on the 
stated interest rate. The FHA will not al- 
low lenders to charge more than 514 percent 
on mortgages it insures (though that ceil- 
ing was raised from a former 514 percent ear- 
lier this year). On conventional“ (non- 
Government-insured) mortgages, some 
States specify a ceiling under general anti- 
usury laws—6 percent in Pennsylvania, for 
instance. 

THE POINT SYSTEM 


But many mortgage lenders get around 
these ceilings by charging points“ in addi- 
tion to the stated interest rate. Here's how 
this works: 

Assume a buyer agrees to purchase a house 
for $22,000, puts $2,000 down, and attempts 
to borrow the remaining $20,000 on an FHA- 
insured mortgage. The lender, unwilling to 
get only 5½ percent return on his money, 
charges, perhaps, 5 points—a discount of 5 
percent from the face amount of the mort- 
gage. That is, he lends, not $20,000, but 
$19,000. The borrower repays the full 820. 
000 over the life of the mortgage, plus inter- 
est of 514 percent on the $20,000, but the 
lender gets a considerably higher effective re- 
turn than that 5½ percent. Unless the sell- 
er of the house wishes to cancel the deal 
with this buyer, the seller will get $1,000 less 
than the stated sale price, since he will re- 
ceive the money actually loaned on the mort- 
gage as part of his price, not the full $22,000. 

Point discounts are appearing, especially 
on FHA mortgages but also on some con- 
ventional ones, in areas where they are rare 
a few months ago; and the discounts are 
skyrocketing in areas where they were com- 
mon but relatively low. In San Francisco, 
the standard discount on FHA mortgages has 
risen from 1 point to 5 points since early 
this year. In Dallas, discounts on FHA mort- 
gages jumped from 4 points to 6 points over 
a single weekend last month, says one bank- 
er—and a mortgage company official has 
heard of some discounts since then going to 
a startling 7 or 8 points. 

PRICE BOOSTS FORCED 


Point discounts on mortgages often push 
up the sclling price of a house. To go back 
to the earlier example of the $22,000 house 
with the FHA-insured mortgage of $20,000, 
the seller, to avoid absorbing the 5-point 
discount that he might know is the going 
rate in his area, might raise the price to 
$23,000, requiring the buyer to put down 
$3,000 in cash. 

This is not theory. In Detroit, lenders are 
discounting mortgages on houses built by 
Practical Homes, Inc., about 8 points. To 
offset that, “we're contemplating a price rise 
that will probably run about $300 to $500,” 
says Nathan Golden, Practical Homes secre- 
tary. Another Detroit builder says he al- 
ready has raised prices $500 on homes in the 
$20,000 range because of rising point dis- 
counts on mortgages. 
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Some individual sellers, unable to raise 
their asking price, have been “locked into” 
their homes. They don’t think they can af- 
ford to absorb a point discount on the sale. 

“The other day, a lady whose husband is 
being transferred to Utah came in to talk 
about selling their house here,” relates Ray 
Thompson, general manager of Stanley M. 
Davis Homes Co., Davis, Calif., real estate 
firm. “The house is appraised at $18,200, 
which means a buyer could get an FHA loan 
on it for $17,400. But she (the would-be 
seller) couldn't place the loan for less than 
5 points (discount), which means she'd get 
$870 less than the sale price.” Apparently 
figuring ‘she couldn't ask a higher price, and 
unwilling to take an $870 loss, the woman de- 
cided to lease her house rather than sell it, 
and rent a home in Utah, rather than buy 
one. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE FOR A TRANSFEREE 


Some home owners, transferred across the 
country as money tightened, have taken a 
beating both as sellers and buyers. A New 
Jersey man, transferred last month to the 
Midwest, accepted an offer on his old home 
that was $1,000 under his asking price, be- 
cause New Jersey brokers assured him the 
buyer could get a $20,000 FHA-insured mort- 
gage with no point discount. If the mort- 
gage had been granted immediately that 
would have been true. But the FHA took 
3 weeks to approve the mortgage—and mean- 
while New Jersey lenders began demanding 
a 3-point discount. That came to $600, and 
the seller, unable to raise the price he had 
agreed on with the buyer, absorbed it. 

Meanwhile, the transferee was negotiating 
to buy a house in the Midwest—and point 
discounts were rising there. Before he could 
sign a contract, he had to raise his bid $500 
to cover 2 of the 4 discount points the seller 
of his new home otherwise would have had 
to absorb on the transferee's new mortgage. 

As might be expected, the tightening mort- 
gage market, and the troubles it raises for 
both buyers and sellers, has caused some 
builders to cut back on construction plans. 
The effect is hard to isolate, as housing starts 
had been heading down even before the 
money squeeze began. Among the reasons 
for the decline in starts are overbuilding in 
some areas and house-price increases forced 
by rising wages and prices of building ma- 
terials. 

BIG APARTMENT PROJECT DELAYED 


But some builders blame the mortgage 
squeeze for some of the cutback in housing 
starts. Al Frank, president of Buffalo Grove 
Homebuilders, Inc., a suburban Chicago firm, 
has decided to delay starting an 800-unit 
apartment project, originally scheduled for 
this autumn, because of financing uncer- 
tainties (apartment mortgage loans, of 
course, are made directly to the builder, but 
they are subject to the same pressures as 
individual-home mortgages). In Atlanta, 
Arthur Bennefield, a builder of low-to- 
medium-priced homes, is shelving plans to 
build an entire subdivision of 75 houses “un- 
til the mortgage situation eases.” 

Many other builders say the mortgage 
squeeze has hit too recently to have affected 
their sales yet, and for the moment they 
are going ahead with present construction 
plans. But some say they eventually may 
have to cut back if the mortgage pinch 
doesn't loosen. Leon N. Weiner, a Wilming- 
ton, Del., builder, right now still plans to 
build 300 houses and 200 apartments this 
year, but says “the tight money situation 
may cut into these plans.” 

It may indeed, unless mortgage lenders 
surveyed by this newspaper are wrong al- 
most to a man. Nearly all expect the mort- 
gage squeeze to get tighter still, particularly 
as the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion's decision not to buy mortgages of over 
$15,000 further cuts the supply of lendable 
money. Mortgage officials almost unani- 
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mously expect the FHA soon to raise the 
ceiling on loans it insures to 5% percent 
from the present 5% percent; latest word 
from Washington is that such a move could 


come any day. 


Tucsonan Named National Teacher 
of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the greatest freedom for which we strive 
in this country is the freedom for each 
individual to develop to maximum great- 
ness. As a society we collectively strive 
for individuality, for the opportunity 
presented each man or woman to develop 
fully his or her physical and intellectual 
capacities. 

I suppose most adults share a feeling 
that we will depart this world without 
having sampled all of its riches. Though 
grateful for what we have seen and 
touched we know there is much we have 
missed. And so we hope the children of 
today will get guided into paths of even 
richer experience. Our hopes necessar- 
ily rest largely on the teachers of our 
youngsters. 

We in Arizona are proud that one of 
our fine teachers, Mrs. Mona Dayton, 
was chosen the 1966 National Teacher of 
the Year. This mother of four children 
was selected by Look magazine and the 
Council of Chief State School Officers for 
her ability to supply “crisp food for 
young, often-neglected imaginations” 
and to use “principles of brotherhood” in 
her teaching. 

In her first-graders at Walter Douglas 
Elementary School in Tucson, Mrs. 
Dayton has inspired a thirst for learning 
and an appreciation of the world’s won- 
ders. She has helped them achieve self- 
confidence by guiding them to projects 
where they score successes. 

Her tools are everything and any- 
thing—the outdoors of Arizona, a boa 
constrictor, an owl, a chandelier. Her 
first graders build sundials outside and 
model volcanoes inside. They learn 
math by counting “pebble people” and 
conduct scientific experiments using 
prisms and other instruments. They 
learn about magnification and the eye 
by cutting out the hard lenses of cow's 
eyes obtained from a local slaughter- 
house. The children observe, discuss 
and then record in pictures and writing. 
They even write poetry. One student 
wrote: 

Once there was a candle that everyone 
loved because it kept the day long. It blew 
out and then the people were scared cause 
they didn’t Uke the dark. They like light. 


Believing that children learn as they 
encounter cultures different from their 
own, Mrs. Dayton likes to combine in her 
classes children of Caucasian, Spanish- 
American, Negro, and Indian back- 
grounds. 
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When he presented Mrs. Dayton with 
the National Teacher of the Year Award 
early this month, President Johnson 
said: 

We have certainly never honored a more 
unusual teacher. 


The President’s remarks were most 
appropriate and I should like to cail 
them to the attention of my colleagues. 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT, AT PRESENTA- 

TION oF TEACHER OF THE YEAR AWARD, TO 

Mus. Mona M. DAYTON, AT THE WHITE 

House, APRIL 5, 1966 

Mrs, Dayton, Secretary Gardner, Mr, 
Dubinsky, and my friends, I am delightod 
to be here with you this morning to pay this 
very just tribute to this very dedicated lady. 

My thoughts, like those of many Ameri- 
cans these days, are very much on battles 
and soldiers and the bitterness of war. I 
am very delighted this morning to take a mo- 
ment away from these concerns, although 
not completely away. 

I thought this morning of something that 
Gen. Omar Bradley said many years ago. I 
was just reading his book the other day de- 
scribing the landing on Normandy. Gen- 
eral Bradley said, The teacher is the real 
soldier of democracy. Others can defend it, 
but only he can make it work.” 

We are here today to honor a woman who 
makes democracy work. She is a soldier in 
the greatest and most glorious battle that 
man has ever fought—the battle for the 
truth and the understanding that alone has 
set man free, and it will, alone and ulti- 
mately, keep men free. 

This is the third time that I have hon- 
ored such a soldier as Teacher of the Year, 
but never, I think, have Look magazine and 
the Council of Chief State School Officers 
made a more deserving or a better choice. 
We have certainly never honored a more 
unusual teacher than the remarkable and 
renowned lady we have come here this morn- 
Ing to congratulate, Mrs. Mona Dayton of 
Tucson, Ariz. 

She has done more than just teach her 
first graders how to read and write. She has 
taken the great outdoors of Tucson as her 
classroom, and the great desert as her desk. 
She has taken the animals as her teaching 
assistants, and she has taken nature and 
beauty by one hand, and boys and girls by 
the other, and she has made them dance 
together in a happy circle of understanding 
and respect. 

In Mrs. Dayton's class, I am told that 
there are a number of 6-year-old scientists 
who know how to build a sundial and know 
how to construct a model volcano. That is 
very impressive. When I was 6 years old I 
knew little about model volcanoes, but I have 
learned a lot since them from sitting on top 
of the real thing. 

Mrs. Dayton, your remarkable class also 
contains, I am informed, some naturalists. 
Their classmates, I heard, include an owl and 
a 6-foot boa constrictor. I had better not 
let Mrs. Johnson and Liz Carpenter hear 
about that or they will take another tour to 
Arizona from Big Bend. I am happy that 
that boa constrictor is not here with you 
today. 

But Mrs. Dayton has opened the eyes and 
ears of her first graders so much that there 
are poets among them. A little girl named 
Karen described a night in the desert, and 
this is the way she described it: “Stardust 
on the cactus, owls in their nest, birds listen. 
ing to your words in the wind.” 

This child and her teacher help explain 
why the Government has increased its com- 
mitment to education and to training, since 
I became President, from a little less than 
$5 billion to a little over $10 billion in less 
than 3 years. 

Today Mrs. Dayton receives a pin and a 
plaque which symbolize her honor. I know 
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that she shares my view that in this day 
and age we can get no more value from every 
dollar we spend than that which we spend 
on education and health, 

I was looking at the figures of my Budget 
Director this morning. The last 3 years we 
have taken our health expenditures in the 
Nation from a little under $5 billion to a 
little over $10 billion, and it is paying such 
rich dividends in the solutions and the 
answers we are finding to disease. 

So, Mrs. Dayton, you receive my congratu- 
lations, I also want to appoint you this 
morning to serve on the commission which 
Will select next year's presidential echolars 
nere at the White House. America’s teachers 
are not only making democracy work, they 
are helping it to flourish and to triumph, and 
they deserve our gratitude, for as it has been 
said, Through the teacher's hands pass all 
members of every profession.” 

Iam so glad that you could be here with 
us, and you could be hearing some of these 
things that you deserve during your lifetime. 
I have with me this morning a teacher that 
I started out teaching with in the first school 
I taught in many years ago, Mrs. Opal Way 
Brooks. 

Come over, Mrs. Brooks. I want you to 
meet Mrs. Dayton. She and I both taught 
in the same school a few years ago. Mrs. 
Brooks, I want you to know another teacher. 
He is a retired man. He is here with me this 
morning and I wanted him to come over 
and meet you—-Mr. Dubinsky. He has been 
teaching me for about 30 years, too. Now 
he is going away. They sald he retired while 
he could still read his obituaries. He is going 
to be away for about 7 weeks and then he 
is golng to come back. 


Open Letter to Openminded Lawmakers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, there came 
across my desk the other day a news- 
letter from the Grey Advertising Co., 
Inc., entitled An Open Letter to Open- 

Lawmakers.” 

Because I felt it posed a number of 
points and questions that will deserve 
our objective analysis as Members of 
Congress, I include the newsletter in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

An OPEN LETTER TO OPENMINDED LAWMAKERS 

Historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., recently 
said during a discussion on Vietnam: 

“The job now is not to propagate the 
theory of some sinister, organized purpose 
in the U.S. Government, but to understand 
that they are human beings like the people 
in this room.” 

He went on to say that the problems of 
people in Government are not easy problems, 
_ and that Washington has a lot of things to 

worry about. 

Few Congresses in history have been faced 
by projects so gigantic. The business world 
appreciates the magnitude of your tasks and 
applauds the zeal and statesmanship with 
which you are warring against poverty and 
striving to improve our people's health, edu- 
cation and opportunities for a better life. 

We do not claim to speak for all business. 
However, since we are in close relationship 
with a large number of companies, including 
some of the industrial leaders of America, 
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we do understand the thinking and attitude 
of the business world, 

It has been our experience that business- 
men generally agree that if the democratic 


process is to work there must be not only 


common goals between business and Govern- 

ment, but a mutual understanding of the 

role each is to play in propelling our society 

to these goals most effectively and efficiently. 
Hence, businessmen are often perplexed, 

and at times frustrated, when this accord in 

purpose is fractured by discord in action. 

INFLUENCE ON PROFIT 


Realistically, businessmen recognize that 
Government has become one of the most 
important, if not the most important, factor 
in the production of profit. And you, our 
lawmakers, know that without profit our 
social and economic structure cannot exist, 
as the Russians have discovered. 

As you also know so well, what happens in 
Washington (and in State capitals, too) can 
undo much of what business achieves 
through greater efficiency in production and 
distribution. 

We're sure you will agree that a healthy 
economy based on orderly, though vigorous, 
competition is vital for reaching the eco- 
nomic and social goals for which both busi- 
ness and the Government are aiming. 

We know you share this view because we 
see serious attempts by legislative commit- 
tees and Government agencies, such as the 
Federal Trade Commission, to eliminate some 
of the confusion spread over the marketplace 
by the avalanche of regulations, sometimes 
contradictory, often obscure, and frequently 


duplicating regulations already on the 
books. 
BILLION-DOLLAR PROTECTION 
Let's take “consumer protection.” We 


should like to remind our friends in the 
legislatures that a study by a committee of 
the Congress a few years ago reported: 

Thirty-three Federal departments and 
agencies perform activities affecting con- 
sumer interests; 296 activities are performed 
that directly or indirectly protect consumers 
or advance their interests; 64,714 Federal em- 
ployees and nearly a billion dollars annually 
are used in programs of direct consumer pro- 
tection and advancement. This billion does 
not include personnel and expenditure fig- 
ures for any of the 135 activities having an 
indirect effect on consumer interests. 

Yet the pressure is mounting for more 
laws to protect the consumer. 

For example, Senator Hanr's so-called 
truth-in-packaging bill. Its very name is an 
implied accusation that packaging is gen- 
erally untruthful. 

We urge you to examine this bill. Is its 
aim to eliminate deceptive labeling? Pres- 
ent law clearly prohibits deception, whether 
in packaging or labeling. What's more, sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
already prohibits all deceitful trade practices. 

We ask you in all sincerity, at a time when 
you are beset by so many crucial problems, 
foreign and domestic, is it for the best inter- 
ests of your constituents to dissipate your 
time and efforts on projects about which the 
public has evidenced so little concern? 

Actually, members of the President’s Con- 
sumer Advisory Council freely admit that 
there is not enough down-to-earth evidence 
that the American consumer sorely needs 
protection. 

At a recent conference in Washington, Dr. 
Richard Holton, chairman of the Council, 
outlined legislation he was recommending 
to “protect the consumer.“ while frankly ad- 
mitting that there is really no substantial 
body of evidence of mass dissatisfaction on 
the part of the consumer. Isn't it reasonable 
for us to wonder why such legislation is being 
framed? 

WE RESPECTFULLY ASK 


Why even consider legislation like the 
Hart bill under such circumstances? 
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Why authorize investigations which reveal 
already well-known facts? 

Why pass laws which only harass the busi- 
ness community without advancing the pub- 
lie good? 

Why enact legislation which would tend 
to erode Government-business harmony at 
a time when team work is so vital? 

We're confident that you'll continue to do 
what you have in the past: refuse to be 
drawn into legislation on alleged problems 
which are already adequately covered un- 
der existing statutes. 


THE TARGET IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


It must be obvious to you that we, as a 
company engaged in advertising and markct- 
Ing, are especially concerned with this sec- 
tor of our economy. If you reflect on it, you'll 
come to the conclusion that marketing (par- 
ticularly its advertising arm) is most often 
singled out as a target for restrictive meas- 
ures. 

True, there are and there always will be 
some miscreants in any activity involving 
human beings. And we do need agencies 
such as the Federal Trade Commission to 
keep them in line. We have such agencies. 

Unfortunately, in their zeal to deal with 
the malefactors, some Government agencies 
grossly distort the role of advertising in our 
economy. 

TEN GUIDELINES FOR GOVERNMENT 


It has become customary for the Govern- 
ment to issue guidelines to help the people 
(especially business) comply with the my- 
riad rules and regulations which are inevi- 
tably a part of any complex political or so- 
cial organism. 

Though unhappily some sectors of our 
economy flout the guidelines, while others 
are forced to obey them, they do serve a 
useful purpose, and so we take the liberty of 
suggesting a few guidelines for the Gov- 
ernment which we hope will help bring about 
a better understanding of marketing, par- 
ticularly advertising, by people in Govern- 
ment. 

1. Look at business as the instrument of 
our economic progress, which it is, and not 
as a bugaboo lurking in the shadows to prey 
on the unwary. 

2. Apply to every bill regulating business 
the acid test of whether it will harm the 
public by disturbing the orderly flow of 
goods in the market place without materially 
benefitting the few it’s designed to aid. 

3. You realize, of course, that in an affluent 
society, the mass of people already have more 
than the sheer necessities of clothes, food, 
and shelter. To maintain such a society, the 
consumer must be free to choose from an 
abundance of “extras” which include new 
conceptions of necessities as well as luxu- 
ries. Ask yourself: Is restricting this freedom 
of choice, even by the best-intentional laws. 
in the best interest of the people? 

4. You Know that there is no built-in de- 
mand for the innovations and improvements 
which stem from our productive genius, and 
that such a demand is essential to our eco- 
nomic growth. Advertising is an effective 
stimulus to the creation of demand. 

5. When considering bills affecting any 
form of selling, give thought to the urgent 
need of more and better selling to further 
our country's growth. Congress indicated 
its philosophy in the historic Employment 
Act of 1946, that our Nation's goals can be 
achieved best by “promoting maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power.” 

6. Remember that advertising is not a 
thing apart, but an integral part of selling, 
the life blood of our economy. Laws cur- 
talling advertising hamper industry's power 
to sell. 

7. Think of advertising as salesmanship on 
a mass scale In a massive society. You can- 
not have mass production without mass con- 
sumption. You cannot have mass consump- 
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tion without advertising. Unneeded meas- 
ures restricting advertising act as brakes on 
mass consumption. 

8. Regulations and laws which encourage 
disblief in the integrity of business tend to 
destroy faith in our system of individual 
initiative and competitive enterprise. 

9. Keep in mind that profit is the strength 
of the American economy. Without profit in 
the private sector, we'll have famine in the 
public sector, for there will be no money for 
keeping our Nation strong, for good schools, 
colleges, recreation facilities, hospitals, or for 
the Government. Advertising produces 
profit. 

10. If measures are needed to cool off an 
overheated economy, impeding mass selling 
must not be one of them. For history has 
shown that once we bank the fires of our 
economic powerplant (advertising and sell- 
ing), we'll have to cope with closed factories, 
motionless machines, silent stores, and job- 
less people. 

It all adds up to the need for a better 
understanding of business by Government 
and a stronger Government-business “alli- 
ance for progress” on the homefront. 

We hope this brief letter has made some 
small contribution to this end. 


Safer Ocean Cruises, Now or Later? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. MATLLIARD, Mr. Speaker, on 
April 8, the Norweglan-flag cruise ship, 
MS Viking Princess, operating out of 
Miami, Fla., on a Caribbean cruise, 
caught fire requiring that passengers and 
crew abandon it. This represents the 
second maritime disaster affecting for- 
eign-flag passenger cruise ships operat- 
ing out of our ports within the very brief 
period of 5 months. The earlier and 
more disastrous incident, you will recall, 
occurred on the morning of November 13, 
1965, when the Panamanian-flag cruise 
shop, SS Yarmouth Castle, a 38-year-old 
former U.S.-flag passenger ship, caught 
fire and sank with the loss of 90 lives. 

Next week, on May 3, an extraordinary 
session of the Maritime Safety Commit- 
tee of the International Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization will convene in 
London, England. This extraordinary 
session is being convened at the behest 
of the American delegation in order to 
attempt to upgrade the international 
safety standards on passenger ships. In 
view of the substantial ocean cruise traf- 
fic generated from our shores, the United 
States has a vital interest in the outcome 
of this forthcoming session. 

I, myself, will be in attendance as an 
observer at this extraordinary session of 
the Maritime Safety Committee. In or- 
der that all of my colleagues may be ap- 
prised of what is at stake with respect to 
the interests of the United States, I am 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this time the pertinent portions of a se- 
ries of four articles written by the Wash- 
ington Star staff writer, Miriam Otten- 
berg, published between March 7 through 
10, 1966, dealing with the problem of sub- 
Standard foreign-flag passenger ships 
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operating out of American ports. Hope- 
fully, there will be recognition of the 
hazards confronting American citizens 
patronizing certain substandard foreign- 
flag cruise ships, and as a result inter- 
national action will be taken to upgrade 
maritime safety standards. However, if 
such action is not forthcoming, then I 
would propose that the Congress act 
along the lines of my recently introduced 
legislation, H.R. 14464, to bring these 
cruise vessels under our safety regula- 
tions. What is required is that there be 
safer ocean cruises now, and not later at 
the convenience of some particular eco- 
nomic interest, 
TRAVELER BEWARE 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

Americans assume that when they board 
a ship—any ship—at an American port their 
Government has made sure the ship is safe 
to go to sea. 

Their Government, however, pant give that 
assurance. The Coast Guard, which inspects 
the ships, can assure the safety of America’s 
seagoing fleet. But aged foreign-flag ves- 
sels which meet neither the rigid American 
design for safety nor the lesser standards of 
the International Safety of Life at Sea Con- 
ventions (SOLAS) are allowed under exist- 
ing treaties to sail from American ports with 
American passengers. 

That's why the Yarmouth Castle carried a 
Coast Guard certificate when it sailed to 
disaster last November, even though it was 
a 38-year-old tinderbox. 

The certificate stated only that the ship 
had been examined by the Coast Guard in 
October and the conditions of the ship's 
seaworthiness correspond substantially on 
this date with the particulars of the safety 
certificates now in force.” 

As the Coast Guard's board of investigation 
report on the Yarmouth Castle noted last 
Thursday, less than 3 weeks before the dis- 
aster the Coast Guard had conducted a fire 
and boat drill on the Yarmouth Castle and 
checked the sprinkler system, the watertight 
doors and the emergency generator. 

The report made it clear, however, that 
these precautions were futile because the 
ship was highly combustible and the fire 
was out of control before the crew was even 
alerted to fight it. 

. * > * „ 

A Star study brought out these contradic- 
tions and paradoxes: 

1. The three SOLAS treaties or conven- 
tions—in 1929, 1948, and 1960—while suc- 
cessively raising safety standards on new 
ships, exempted old ships from compliance 
except where “practicable and reasonable.” 
This “grandfather clause” has permitted the 
continued operation of the very ships most 
likely to run into trouble. The Yarmouth 
Castle was exempted under the “grandfather 
clause,” as was the SS. Lakonia, a 33-year-old 
Greek ship which caught fire on a 1963 
Christmas cruise. Of the shipload of Brit- 
ish holidaymakers, 127 were lost, 

2. With the cruise trade booming, aged 
ships long overdue for the scrap heap are 
being diverted to American ports. A recent 
listing of large foreign-flag passenger vessels 
included 12 built before the earliest SOLAS 
convention became effective in July 1931. 
Among the dozen was a rebuilt 1914 ship— 
52 years old and still cruising. 


SHIPS OVERAGE 


3. Of the ships coming to these shores for 
winter Caribbean cruises and summer trans- 
atlantic voyages are some that American 
steamship lines get rid of because this Gov- 
ernment would not continue granting sub- 
sidies to overage vessels, Under new names 
and foreign flags, these ships are sailing 
from American ports with American 
gers. Last December the liner President 
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Monroe became the 12th overage American 
vessel to join the active Greek-flag fleet. 

4. Although ships built under American 
standards and fiying the American flag are 
rated the world's safest because of their fire- 
proof construction, this country’s passenger 
fleet is dwindling while foreign lines con- 
tinue to grow and cash in on the American 
marker. 

5. American interests eager to exploit the 
cruise trade but unwilling to meet U.S, safety 
standards are picking up secondhand ships 
at bargain prices and them under 
so-called flags of convenience. More than 
half the passengers from American ports 
during a recent cruise season traveled on 
ships registered under the Liberian or Pan- 
amanian flag. The Yarmouth Castle had 
sailed under both flags during her long 
career. 

SOME NEVER GO “HOME” 

6, Although the home country” must cer- 
tify that ships under its registry conform to 
SOLAS requirements, some ships 
under foreign flags never go “home.” The 
Yarmouth Castle sailed under the Panama- 
nian flag but her base was Miami. Flag-of- 
convenience countries generally require 
that ships under their flag get safety. certifi- 
cates from a well-known agency such as the 
American Bureau of Shipping (which sur- 
veyed the Yarmouth Castle) or Lloyds of 
London. Some cutrate operators have been 
known to shop around until they find an in- 
spector who will certify that a substandard 
ship meets SOLAS standards. 

7. To the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, Adm. Edwin J. Roland, the qualifica- 
tions ot the officers’ and crew are probably 
the most important single thing that goes 
toward the safety of a ship.” The SOLAS 
conventions, however, set no standards for 
the training and experience of crews. 

8. American passengers are not as safe as 
the cargo sailing from American ports. The 
Cargo of Goods by Sea Act details how cargo 
should be safely stowed, carried, and un- 
stowed. But there is no matching law de- 
tailing the safety responsibilities of vessels 
carrying passengers. 

ATR CONTROL TIGHTER 

9. This Government exercises much tighter 
control over air than sea travel in terms 
of assuring) that foreign as well as domestic 
planes flying in and out of this country 
meet its air safety standards. 

Commenting on present gaps in safety at 
sea, Representative WILLIAM S. Matuiarp, 
Republican of California, ranking minority 
member of the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, said Americans are accustomed to 
having public transportation meet the 
higest safety standards. 

“They're willing to accept acts of God,” he 
said, “but they wouldn't expect to take off 
in a basically unsafe airplane without a 
competent pilot. Yet that very thing is 
happening at sea.” 

CITES EXAMPLES 


Mazine began his crusade to head off sea 
disaster with legislation more than a year 
ago. He acted after the Lakonia tragedy 
and after his cruise on a foreign-flag vessel 
convinced him that the Lakonia tragedy 
could be duplicated, In January 1965 he 
called for legislation to eliminate the 
serious hazards of ‘shoestring’ operations 
which continually peril the unsuspecting 
American passenger.” 

He cited these examples: 

“One foreign-flag ship, vintage World War 
I, went through a series of five owners—and 
five different names. Only after acquiring 
such a shadowy reputation that travel 
agencies refused to book passage, did the 
owners take her off the market. 

“Another oldtimer until recently steamed 
out of New York for summer cruises but 
was not certified for winter service in the 
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Atlantic, so her operators put her in the 
Florida cruise circuit for that season. 

“Another so-called luxury liner on the 
Miami-to-West Indies run in earlier days 
was chartered for ferry service between 
Sweden and England.” 

When Mar.x1arp's proposed legislation and 
a similar measure introduced by Represent- 
ative Epwarp A. Garmatz, Democrat, of 
Maryland, now chairman of the House 
Merchant Marine Committee, came to hear- 
ings last August, Matciiarp singled out the 
Yarmouth Castle as a shining example of a 
ship that was not in proper condition to 
engage in cruise trade.“ 


BILL WATERED DOWN 


At that time, most Government officials 
who testified were so loath to shake the 
status quo that only a watered-down bin 
emerged from committee and passed the 
House. It dealt more with financial respon- 
sibility of cruise operators than with the 
safety of their ships. 

The wide disparity betwen aged foreign- 
flag ships like the Yarmouth Castle and any 
ocean-going American passenger ship is 
nowhere better demonstrated than during a 
routine Coast Guard inspection. 

When Coast Guard inspectors examine a 
foreign vessel, they can only verify whether 
the ship complies with the safety certificate 
isued by an agent of the home country and 
whether it carries satisfactory lifesaving and 
firefighting equipment. 

On an American- flag vessel, however, the 
Coast Guard demands that the ship and its 
crew meet the highest safety standards in 
the world. 

Similar high standards of ship construction 
and crew competence are likewise reflected in 
the Coast Guard's inspections of modern 
passenger ships of the traditional maritime 
nations. The trouble comes not in these 
foreign-flag ships but in the overage ships 
put into the trade under the flags of con- 
venience of countries with no maritime 
background. = 

Coast Guard inspectors already know an 
American ship when they board it. They met 
it at the blueprint stage and approved the 
plans. They tested the metal and wiring be- 
fore it left the factory. A resident Coast 
Guard inspector stayed with the ship from 
the time the keel was laid until it was com- 
missioned. 

Inspectors made sure every step of the 
way that the American ship had the built-in 
safety of fireproof construction and heavily 
insulated wiring on all electrical conduits. 


* . * . * 


There's a tale of frustration and compro- 
mise behind the Coast Guard's limitations 
when foreign ships of dubious safety come 
into American ports. 

Coast Guard tors are pushing their 
safety role to the outermost limits, but they 
can’t get around the wording of international 
treaties, domestic law, and Presidential order. 

They may privately fear that a foreign ship 
isn't safe. But they dare not express that 
opinion publicly as long as the ship carries a 
certificate that it meets treaty standards and 
inspection shows the ship complies with the 
conditions of its certificate. 

In the background is a history of attempts 
over a score of years to assure reasonable 
protection for Americans traveling on foreign 
ships. 

LATEST TREATY CITED 

Even the latest treaty—the 1960 Interna- 
tional Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea (SCLAS), which went into effect only 
last May—permits methods of fire protection 
which the United States abandoned three 
decades ago. Also, the 1960 convention en- 
abled aged vessels to cash in on the booming 
American tourist trade. The Yarmouth 
Castle, which carried 90 to their 
deaths last November, was one such vessel. 

The Coast Guard and other American 
Officials negotiating with foreign countries 
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until now have batted zero on efforts (1) to 
get rid of old ships that can’t possibly be 
brought up to modern standards of safety, 
(2) to put crew requirements into the treaties 
and (3) particularly to eliminate all but fire- 
proof construction of new ships. 

Congress was advised of the shortcomings 
of the treaty in February 1962, when the 
then Coast Guard Commandant, Adm. 
Alfred C. Richmond, acknowledged that the 
“level of safety of the 1960 Convention 
(SOLAS) is not as high as that sought by 
our delegation.” 

FIRE PROTECTION HIT 


The Admiral specifically mentioned that 
that the “fire protection and extinction” pro- 
visions of the treaty are not up to the stand- 
ards of this country. 

He was spelling out what has worried 
Coast Guard officers for years—that the 
standards required by the treaties are mini- 
mal and that's all the Coast Guard can en- 
force against ships of nations that are sig- 
natories to SOLAS. 

Since 1936, after the Morro Castle disaster 
off New Jersey, the United States has re- 
quired fireproof construction of its ships. 
The liner United States is rated supreme in 
its absence of combustible materials. Its 
boast: The only wood abroad is the tops of 
the butcher's blocks and the piano. 

When the maritime nations gathered to 
negotiate the 1948 SOLAS convention, the 
U.S. Coast Guard fought for basically fire- 
proof materials—and lost. The same battle 
was fought again and lost again in the 1960 
SOLAS convention. 

So far as new ships are concerned three 
basic methods of construction are permitted. 
The United States method of fireproof con- 
struction is listed as method 1. Equally 
permissible is method 2, which permits 
nonfireproof materials but requires an auto- 
matic sprinkler and fire alarm. Method 
3, which sets up a system of subdivisions 
with an automatic fire detection system and 
restricted use of combustible materials, but 
no sprinkler system, is no longer used much. 

The British have favored method 2. 
The French at one time used method 3 
but, like the Italians, have announced that 
N new ships follow the fireproof method 


Capt. William C. Foster, Chief of the Coast 
Guard's Merchant Vessel Inspection Division, 
called the permitted alternate methods a 
compromise between the desires of all 
nations, 

DIRECTED TO COMPLY 


He pointed out that this is the convention 
that we are signatory to, and by the Presi- 
dent's executive order, we are directed to 
comply with the terms of it. 

At a recent House Government Operations 
Subcommittee hearing on Coast Guard ex- 
amination of foreign ships, Representative 
Dante B. FascELL, Democrat, of Florida, asked 
the Coast Guard Commandant, Adm, Edwin 
J. Roland, if is wasn't about time to go for 
the elimination of methods 2 and 3 in ship 
construction. 

“Our delegation at the last Safety of Life 
at Sea Conference fought themselves into 
a—well, they had nothing left when they 
finished, trying to get that,” Roland re- 
sponded. 

s * . * . 

The Coast Guard tried and failed in 1964 
to get International cooperation on a move 
to improve fire protection on passenger ships 
exempted by the grandfather clause from 
complying with SOLAS convention. 

After the Yarmouth Castle sank, Repre- 
sentative Epwarp A. Garmatz, Democrat, of 
Maryland, chairman of the House Merchant 
Marine Committee, recalled that the Coast 
Guard's urgent 1964 plea had been ignored 
by foreign governments. He called on the 
State Department to demand the convening 
of a new SOLAS convention under the au- 
spices of the International Maritime Con- 
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sultative Organization (IMCO), a United Na- 
tions organization. 


TO SHOW STATUS 


When the Maritime Safety Committee of 
IMCO met in London last month, Admiral 
Roland was buttressed by State Department 
clearance to make this pitch. 

After some polite arm-twisting by the 
Americans, the IMCO committee approved 
Admiral Roland's proposal to convene an ex- 
traordinary session of the Maritime Safety 
Committee in London beginning May 2. The 
sole topic: Fire safety on passenger vessels. 

Before the May session, the IMCO commit- 
tee will circulate a questionnaire—the same 
one that the Coast Guard tried and falled to 
get circulated a year ago. The answers to 
this questionnaire will show the status of 
the vessels—their age and how far ships ex- 
empted by the grandfather clause have 
gone toward upgrading their fire protection. 

With that information on the table, the 
U.S. delegation will press again for inter- 
national action to reduce the hazards of ships 
operating under the grandfather clause. 

* * . * . 

The Yarmouth Castle disaster has forced 
Legislators and Government officials to come 
to grips with the problems of making sea 
travel safer for Americans. 

Officials now recognize that international 
safety of life at sea rules must be upgraded 
and buttressed by U.S. law. President 
Johnson has promised legislation later in the 
session to improve safety and guarantee fi- 
nancial responsibility of ships sailing from 
American ports. 

Both the President and concerned legisla- 
tors have indicated that if safety standards 
cannot be raised by mutual agreement with 
other maritime nations, the United States 
will act on its own to protect its citizens, 

KEY PROPOSALS | 


The President is most likely to urge legis- 
lation that would: 

Require vessels that do not meet U.S. 
safety standards to state in their advertis- 
ing that they are not subject to the same 
Coast Guard safety inspections required of 
U.S.-flag vessels. 

Require all passenger ships to carry liabil- 
ity insurance that would cost the ship oper- 
ator more as his ship conformed less with 
safety standards. Theoretically, almost pro- 
hibitive insurance cost would drive the 
“floating flretraps“ out of business. 

Retire the passenger-carrying old Great 
Lakes and river steamers build with com- 
bustible materials or force them to conform 
with modern American fire-proof construc- 
tion. z 

A number of other proposals are beling 
discussed as representatives of the Commerce 
and State Departments, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration of Commerce, the Federal Ma- 
ritime Service and the Coast Guard assess 
how far this country can go without step- 
ping on foreign toes. 

Nationally and internationally, the climate 
has changed substantially on the question 
of safety at sea since the Yarmouth Castle 
caught fire and sank last November. 

With Congress and the White House now 
fully aroused, the coming months can pro- 
vide some new measure of safety for Amer- 
icans who go down to the sea in ships. 


Warsaw Ghetto Uprising, April 1943 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL J. KREBS 
OF NEW JERSEY ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
23d anniversary of a very tragic and also 
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an unusually heroic event in the history 
of the Jews in Poland. In mid-April 
1943, some 50,000 Jews in Warsaw re- 
solved to defy their Nazi foes and began 
their fight for freedom. In that struggle 
these gallant souls, who had no chance 
for survival, fought their ruthless foes 
for 42 days, until finally nearly all of 
them made the supreme sacrifice for 
freedom. Only a handful of these fight- 
ers managed to escape death, and today 
they are rebuilding their reborn ancient 
homeland, the State of Israel. On the 
observance of this historic anniversary I 
join all lovers of freedom in paying my 
tribute to the memory of innocent and 
gallant victims of the Warsaw ghetto 
uprising. 


The Need for Education in the Field of 
Political Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, since the 
end of World War II, the United States 
has met and mastered every Communist 
military challenge, whether it has been 
actual warfare or the threat of armed 
conflict. This has been true in the cases 
of Iran, Greece, Turkey, Berlin, Leba- 
non, the Quemoy Straits, and the Cuban 
missile crisis, to name a few. In every 
case we either exposed the Communist 
military bluff for what it was or defeated 
them militarily. However, in the field of 
political warfare we have not been so 
successful. Time after time, situations 
have arisen that demanded political 
warfare expertise and here our record 
is very spotty. The reason for this, in 
my view, is that we have neither the ap- 
preciation of this form of warfare, nor 
sufficient people trained in its subtleties. 
One possible solution to this problem is 
a U.S. Freedom Academy. Another ap- 
proach would be a private freedom 
school. Washington Report, the weekly 
newsletter of the American Security 
Council, has an excellent discussion of 
this important issue in their March 14, 
1966, issue and I wish to commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

THe NEED ror POLITICAL WARFARE EDUCATION 

Ever since Vietnam became the major over- 
seas concern of the American people, skilled 
observers have reported on our inability to 
come to grips with the political aspects of the 
conflict. In the fal) 1964 issue of the quar- 
terly Foreign Affairs, Maj. Gen. Edward G. 
Lansdale, U.S, Air Force (retired), emphasizes 
the U.S. failure to fully understand the Viet- 
nam struggle. He advocates direct organiza- 
tional opposition to “the political base which 
the Communists set up in 1960, in their hope 
to gain control of 14 million people living in 
South Vietnam through a wide assortment of 
“fronts” to appeal politically to the farmers, 
the workers, the youth, the intellectuals, and 
even the civil servants and military.” 

The US. Government spokesmen readily 
concede that the political front in Vietnam 
is of paramount importance. Every adminis- 
tration since Truman’s has recognized, in 
theory, that the capacity of any developing 
nation to cope with Red nonmilitary warfare 
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is as essential as its armed capacity to quell 
Communist insurgency. 


WE ARE STILL AMATEURS 


Although ex-Ambassador George Kennan 
appears to have lost his grip on today’s re- 
alities in Vietnam, he once made an appraisal 
of the Communist nonmilitary challenge that 
still has validity. Expansion of Kremlin 
power, he noted after the end of World War 
II. was due on part to Soviet resourcefulness 
and singlemindedness of purpose, two parts 
to the disunity, complacency, and amateur- 
ishness of the West.” 

Today's Communist world has its own 
problems of disunity, and today’s Washington 
may have lost some of its complacency. But 
amateurishness remains the outstanding 
characteristic of the U.S. response to the 
challenge of Red political warfare. And 
Communist leaders remain resourceful and 
singleminded in their global pursuit of po- 
litical power. They also have an ominous 
capacity for developing and increasing their 
trained manpower in all countries. Their 
constantly renewed strength comes from the 
annual output of graduates from “Lenin in- 
stitutes” in Moscow, Peking, Prague, Havana 
and scores of other cities, some outside Com- 
munist-bloc countries. 

Trainees spend from a few months to 7 
years learning various aspects of the business 
that has been the backbone of Communist 
singlemindedness ever since Lenin wrote 
“What Must Be Done.” Although the studies 
include guerrilla warfare, bombmaking, sab- 
otage, etc., the major training is in non- 
violent tactics and nonmilitary conflict man- 
agement, with emphasis on propaganda and 
infiltration techniques. 

The revolutionary idea behind Commu- 
nist political aggressions cannot be bombed 
out of existence in Vietnam or anywhere else. 
But it can be successfully opposed by equally 
revolutionary political goals. “To start the 
Vietnamese moving realistically toward those 
political goals” says General Lansdale, re- 
quires “an aggressive commitment of orga- 
nizations and resources. In essence, this ls 
revolutionary warfare in the spirit of the 
British Magna Carta, the French ‘Liberte, 
Egalite, Fraternite’ and our own Declaration 
of Independence. [Although] the United 
States has felt inhibited about trying to 
make a contribution in areas in which it feels 
that the chief responsibility must rest with 
the Vietnamese themselves, Americans can- 
not escape responsibility in this area either.“ 

That responsibility has also been empha- 
sized by native Vietnamese leaders. In July 
1963 the patriot Dan Van Sung wrote: “In 
order to make sure that an emergent people 
really control their own destiny, the United 
States is expected to make positive efforts 
helping them develop control of themselves." 

MASSIVE CHALLENGE, FRAIL RESPONSE 

To date, U.S. “positive efforts“ and com- 
mitment of organization and resources” 
have been limited to such overseas undertak- 
ings as the foreign aid programs, the U.S. 
Information Service and the Peace Corps. 
These efforts have been but pinpricks in the 
political hide of the bear and the dragon. 
They cannot forestall the kind of conspira- 
torial aggressions that result in a Cuba, a 
Vietnam, or a Dominican Republic. Despite 
years of such efforts, involving expenditures 
of billions, U.S. missions still operate under 
Red-streaked horizons today in many areas 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

TO CLOSE THE EDUCATIONAL GAP 
U.S. Freedom Academy 


The need for a political warfare training 
academy on a scale commensurate with the 
challenge has long been recognized by far- 
seeing Members of Convinced 
that neither the Department of State nor the 
Pentagon are equipped to counteract non- 
military these legislators ad vo- 
cate an independent agency to organize, re- 
search, and develop a training program for 
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U.S. personnel and for citizens of other free 
world nations who are possible targets for 
Communist political and psychological war- 
fare. On the one hand their bill aims to 
adequately train U.S. personnel serving over- 
seas. On the other, to improve the political 
skills of non-Communist citizens of emerg- 
ing nations. 


The legislation they propose would estab- 
lish a U.S.-sponsored free world counterforce 
to the Lenin Institutes. The concept has 
been variously called a cold war West Point, 
& political warfare training center, and a 
freedom academy. The formal name for the 
legislation is the Freedom Commission bill. 
It would establish not merely an academy, 
but a full-time, seven-man bipartisan Com- 
mission appointed by the President and ap- 
proved by Congress, to guide the needed 
research and administer the dual training 
programs, Structured like the Atomic 
Energy Commission, this one would cooperate 
with the Department of State, but operate 
independent of it. Such detachment per- 
mits the training of natives of emerging na- 
tions in meeting problems of modern politi- 
cal development without being committed to 
current U.S. foreign policy, The academy 
can develop techniques of mass communica- 
tion and instruct foreign students in related 
political skills. A separate branch can train 
personnel of the State Department, USIA, 
AID, and other overseas agencies in greater 
depth than their present limited briefings 
on the Communist challenge. 

In the development of an academy cur- 
riculum and the staffing of a faculty, there 
is no reason why a Freedom Commission 
need confine itself to the services of Ameri- 
can citizens. At its disposal are brilliant, 
politically experienced citizens of other na- 
tions who are articulate champions of the 
open society and keenly perceptive of the 
Communist threat to it. Some may be more 
effective than any American in convincing ' 
foreign students and the world at large that 
the academy's basic concern is for the ad- 
vance of free societies everywhere, and that 
its teachings are in no way circumscribed by 
U.S. national Interests. 

With that concept clearly developed in 
hearings on the Freedom Commission bill, in 
1960 the Senate Judiciary Committee urged 
its immediate passage as “one of the most 
important bills ever to come before the Con- 
gress." The Senate accepted that committee 
recommendation by a voice vote but it did 
not reach the House during that session. * * * 
However, it cleared the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities last year and because 
the Vietnam situation focuses increased at- 
tention on political warfare, sponsors of the 
bill believe it will come to a vote in both 
Houses during the present session. 

The Freedom Studies Center 


Senators Dopp, Mundt, Dovcias, and Prox- 
MIRE are among many congressional adyo- 
cates of a U.S.-sponsored Freedom Academy 
who also encourage private citizen initiative 
in the same area. “Since governments move 
so slowly," says Senator THomas Donn, “It is 
my conviction that an effort should be made 
on a private basis to make serious cold war 
education more generally available than it 
is today, to all those wlio can make use of it.” 

Forty-two senior Members of the Congress 
and 10 State Governors serve on the ad 
board for the Freedom Studies Center, a 
privately financed freedom academy soon to 
be launched. The center recently acquired a 
67l-acre estate campus near Culpeper, Va., 
1% hours from Washington, D.C. Some 
initial courses for members of congressional 
staffs are scheduled for late summer 1966. 

The Freedom Studies Center is adminis- 
tered by the Institute for American Strategy, 
Chicago, III., with the cooperation of 40 other 
organizations, many of which are universi- 
ties. It is 100 percent privately financed by 
foundations, corporations, and individuals. 
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Whether privately or officially sponsored, 
any move by the American people to seri- 
ously challenge the Lenin Institute pattern 
for global political warfare training will trig- 
ger characteristic Sino-Soviet reactions. Af- 
ter denouncing such an Academy as a pro- 
vocative cold war aggression,” the Commu- 
nist world will probably find it as handy a 
permanent propaganda target as the CIA. 
That possibility has struck some adminis- 
tration worriers as sufficient reason for op- 
posing the idea. However, it is anticipated 
that the legislation proposing a Government- 
operated Academy will get serious considera- 
tion from President Johnson, despite long- 
standing State Department resistance. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk is not himself 
responsible for that resistance. In a 1963 
conference with this reporter, he revealed 
an openminded unawareness of the scope 
and purpose of the legislation his depart- 
ment had been officially opposing for years. 

Many individuals in the Department 
quietly endorse the Freedom Academy con- 
cept. Among those emphatically advocating 
it before congressional committees were such 
foreign service veterans as Adolf A. Berle 
and Robert C. Hill, former Ambassador to 
three Latin American nations. A total of 59 
witnesses familiar with cold war problems 
have testified in favor of the bill at con- 
gressional hearings. The only opposition 
voices were those of Walt W. Rostow and 
W. Averill Harriman, both of whom revealed 
a misunderstanding of the purpose and scope 
of the bills under consideration. 

Whatever the outcome of the pending leg- 
islation, it becomes increasingly clear that 
the American people must begin to build a 
more adequate political defense structure for 
the free world. A substantial part of the 
foundation for such a structure can be pro- 
vided by a Freedom Academy, official or 
private-——Hrnry Mayers, guest editor. 


Do Not Negotiate Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I would like 
to include the following letter which was 
written to the Saturday Evening Post. 
It is a strong reply to proposals for 
negotiating peace in Vietnam, as pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post’s 
“Speaking Out” column on April 9, 1966. 
The letter was written by one of my 
constituents, Dr. Arthur Shoemaker, a 
distinguished scholar who lived, taught 
in college, and conducted business in 
Peking, China, for over 40 years. His 
former students and their families keep 
in touch with him, and have kept him 
closely informed of events and attitudes 
in Communist China: 

Do Nor NEGOTIATE VIETNAM 
The EDITOR, 
Saturday Evening Post, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dran Sm: In the “Speaking Out“ pages 
of your issue of April 9, 1966, a U.S. Senator 
makes statements and draws conclusions 
which I believe deserve comment. In some 
of his statements, he is in error; in some of 
his conclusions, he is, at best, misled. Be- 
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cause he ws speaking in his official capacity 
as a U.S. Senator, it seems doubly important 
that his mistakes be pointed out. 

I lived, taught in college, and conducted 
business in Peking, China, from 1911 to 1952. 
I have some knowledge of the history of the 
country and the character of its people; 
today, many of my former students—all of 
them Chinese—and their relatives continue 
to keep in touch with me from the free areas 
of southeast Asia to which they filed when 
the Communists took over mainland China. 
They, in turn, keep in touch with their 
relatives and friends who have not yet 
escaped from Communist China; their re- 
ports have been invaluable in keeping me 
informed on what is going on in China and 
much of southeast Asia. 

The Senator advocates the negotiation of 
a peace in Vietnam. His argument is clear: 
“The legal basis of American involvement,” 
he says, “is dubious * * * Prior to Amer- 
ican intervention, the war in South Vietnam 
was essentially a civil war. This war was 
brought about, he continues, by “the refusal 
of President Ngo Dinh Diem of South Viet- 
nam to allow the election (in 1955) pro- 
vided for at Geneva to take place, and Amer- 
ica’s complicity in that refusal.” The Viet- 
cong, he states, is “a genuinely nationalist 
as well as a Communist movement,” whom 
we should “recognize as a belligerent with 
whom we are prepared to negotiate peace.“ 
As a prelude to such negotiations, the Sen- 
ator recommends the United States go on 
record that “we are prepared to conclude a 
peace agreement providing for an interna- 
tionally supervised election * * * [in] 
South Vietnam, and, further, that we are 
prepared to accept the outcome of such an 
election, whatever that outcome might be.“ 

In other words: The United States en- 
couraged Premier Diem not to hold the 
promised election in 1955; the Communist 
Vietcong rose in revolt and a civil war re- 
sulted; the United States must now arrange 
to hold the election and must promise to 
abide by the result. On the surface, this ap- 
pears a most fairminded solution, particu- 
larly since the United States does bear some 
considerable responsibility for the election 
refusal which appears to have brought on 
the war. 

But here, the Senator is guilty of suppres- 
sion of evidence. Under conditions as they 
existed in South Vietnam in 1955, an elec- 
tion would have given the Communists a 
hands-down victory, by figures which have 
been estimated as high as 90 percent. That 
is why neither Diem nor the United States 
wanted that election to be held; instead, it 
was “postponed” in the hope that Diem's 
government could weaken the Communist 
influence so that a later election might give 
the desired, anti-Communist result. That 
hope was not realized then and is not real- 
ized now. 


After making his proposal for peace, the 
Senator goes on to say. we wage war against 
the Vietcong and North Vietnam, but we re- 
gard them as instruments of China, and it 
is China that we consider to be the real 
threat to the security of southeast Asia.” 

If China is the real threat, and if the 
Cong and North Vietnam are instruments of 
China, it follows that a victory for them is 
victory for Communist China. Under the 
Senator's proposal, then, South Vietnam 
would be delivered into Communist arms not 
by bullets but by the ballot box; Communist 
China would not only get what she wanted 
but would enjoy a tremendous propaganda 
victory as well. If China is a threat now, 
she would be a far greater one then. 

Such thoughts as these may have crossed 
the Senator’s mind, for he attempts to jus- 
tify his position by asserting that the United 
States should “treat China as a respected 
member of the world community now going 
through a period of dangerous chauvinism 
and warranting our best efforts to rehabili- 
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tate her to the world community.” We must 
do this because, he says, it is impossible to 
describe the deep and bitter humiliation In- 
flicted upon the Chinese * * * by imperial- 
ist nations, including Russia and, to a de- 
gree, America.” 

Unless the Senator is referring to our be- 
trayal of Chiang Kai-shek and our abandon- 
ment of China to the Communists, that 
statement is not true. No major power has 
assisted China more, and demanded less, than 
the United States. To mention only a few 
examples, with which I am personally famil- 
lar: The United States returned to China the 
Indemnitles paid to them after the Boxer 
Rebellion; in reciprocal spirit, the Chinese 
established Tsing Hua College, to be staffed 
by a faculty of Americans until Chinese edu- 
cators could take over. I was fortunate 
enough to be chosen as a member of that 
faculty. All our students were Chinese and 
were selected from every province in China; 
after 4 years at Tsing Hua, they were sent 
to the United States for higher, postgraduate 
education. These students have always held 
a warm friendship for all Americans; in 
Hong Kong, not long ago and 40 years after 
I had served in Tsing Hua, a Chinese stopped 
me in the street and reminded me that he 
had been one of my students. 

At a cost of $10 million, America’s Rocke- 
feller Foundation built a medical college and 
hospital in Peking, open to all patients and 
staffed by Chinese and Americans in equal 
numbers and equal responsibility. 

The citizens of the United States resident 
in Peking established and supported the 
Peking American School; during its years of 
operation, more than half its students were 
Chinese. My own children went to school 
there; today, many of their closest friends 
are Chinese with whom they attended classes. 

These are examples of American generosity 
to China, not of American humiliations. 

In a further effort to support his posi- 
tion, this time with the popular cry of anti- 
segregation, the Senator cites the case of a 
native-born Chinese, married to a Belgian, 
who returned to his homeland, landing in 
Shanghai. The Senator quotes him as say- 
ing, “I had no rights on the soil of a Chinese 
city which did not belong to the Chinese; my 
wife had rights by reason of someting called 
skin * . We boarded the English steamer 
first class was for Europeans only 
I went second class.“ 

The Senator implies that the United States 
should be ashamed of itself for so treating 
a Chinese in China. Here, he is again guilty 
of suppressing evidence: at the time of his 
story, Shanghai was in the British sphere of 
influence; the parks and the better restaur- 
ants and hotels were in the British con- 
cession and were owned by them, as was the 
steamer. The United States never had any 
concessions or spheres of influence in China. 

In continuing his argument that we should 
“treat China as a respected member of the 
world community,” the Senator describes the 
Chinese as “a great and civilized people.” 
This is indeed true of the Chinese people; it 
is not true of China's Communist rulers, 
whom he wants to treat so gently. 

For example: One afternoon, shortly after 
the Communists had taken over Peking, an 
old Chinese friend of ours came by our house 
for tea. He had come, he said, to assure us 
that we need not worry about the Commu- 
nist takeover and that there was no need 
for us to be afraid of them. Several days 
later, after we had not seen him or heard 
from him, we sent word to his house to find 
out where he was. His wife told our messen- 
ger that the Communists had taken him to 
the Temple of Heaven and shot him because 
he had been a friend of Americans. 

Our Chinese secretary, worried about us 
and wanting to help us if he could, told the 
Communist authorities that he disliked us 
very much and asked to be appointed an of- 
ficial spy to keep an eye on us. The authori- 
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ties, perhaps hoping for an excuse to take us 
to the temple too, readily agreed and gave 
him the appointment. Armed with it, our 
Chinese friend was able to come to our home 
every day and give invaluable assistance in 
protecting us against our common enemy. 
He was a very brave man; our debt to him 
cannot be measured. 

An Italian citizen, Uving in Peking, was 
married to an American and had four chil- 
dren. The Communists seized him, paraded 
him through the streets, took him to the 
Temple of Heaven and shot him. The official 
charge against him was never made public; 
it was enough for the Communists that he 
had an American wife and was American- 
tainted. 

The Communist rulers of China are totally 
unworthy of the respect of the rest of the 
world. They know it and they don't care, 
because they have a very simple and work- 
able plan for Communist domination of all 
Asia and all of the western Pacific, including 
Japan. They plan to continue their pressure 
upon areas of southeast Asia such as Viet- 
nam, Thailand, and Cambodia so that the 
free world can be kept occupied and off bal- 
ance until Red China's nuclear capacity can 
be developed. As soon as nuclear weapons 
and delivery systems are available, Commu- 
nist China will blackmail into the Commu- 
nist orbit, under threat of destruction, the 
nations of southeast Asia, the Philippines, 
and Japan. Because the Government and 
Army of Nationalist China, on the Island of 
Formosa, are a constant threat to commu- 
nism, Formosa will not be blackmailed. It 
will be destroyed. 

Meantime, the people of mainland China 
must be kept quiet and under control. They 
are a great and civilized people: proud, reli- 
ant, independent individuals who resent be- 
ing herded and whose patience, though pro- 
verbial, does have its end. They are not 
Communists and are not likely ever to be 
Communists, for they have too much self- 
respect. The sole source of present Com- 
munist control of them is Communist China's 
Army. In that army, today, there is great 
and growing dissatisfaction with the ruling 
regime and an intense, personal and grow- 
ing dislike for the entire military hierarchy— 
a condition which may well account for the 
present emphasis on the development of 
“volunteer forces.” The troops now in serv- 
ice are underfed, undersupplied and under- 
led. They were ripe for revolt 6 months ago; 
they are even more ready now, and when 
they revolt, the people of China will revolt 
with them. 

All that is needed is a spark. This is why 
Red China fears the government and the 
army on Formosa; this is why, as Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk has said, whenever the 
United States suggests serious talks, the 
Chinese Reds say there is nothing to dis- 
cuss until the United States recognizes Pe- 
King and abandons the Nationalists on For- 
mosa.” Mao Tse-tung has said he would 
accept the loss of half the population of 
China in order to defeat “capitalist imperial- 
ism;” if we were to abandon Formosa, there 
is little doubt of what the fate of our friends 
there would be. 

The Communists and their sympathizers 
in the United States are working very hard 
to persuade us to surrender southeast Asia 
to them as we once surrendered mainiand 
China; they suggest all kinds of sugar- 
coated “withdrawals with honor.” Quite 
apart from the moral issues involved, this 
is something the United States cannot afford 
to do. 

Today, Red China is not a major power. 
By holding firm in southeast Asia and on 
Formosa, we can restrain her ambitions for 
the moment—untill such time as she her- 
self possesses nuclear wea When that 
time comes, the United States and the free 
world will be able to hold southeast Asia 
and the western Pacific only at the risk of 
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a major nuclear war. The American people 
and their Government should be aware of 
this and should prepare to act before the 
situation gets completely out of control, 

Without the nuclear capability she hopes 
for, Red China cannot overrun Asia or seri- 
ously retaliate against the free world; with- 
out relative peace and quiet at home, Com- 
munist control of China cannot be main- 
tained. To restore China to her rightful 
place as a free nation, we must do two things. 

First, we must destroy or seriously impair 
Red China’s nuclear development, while such 
action is still possible. A delay in that pro- 
gram, even if only of a few years, will be 
invaluable to us. 

Second, we must provide support to the 
Nationalist Government of Formosa in its ac- 
tion to spark the revolt of China's army and 
China’s people, so that the mainiand may be 
recovered and China's territorial sovereignty 
restored. Freed from communism, China can 
be one of the greatest powers for world peace. 
The people of Formosa have proved that Chi- 
nese can create and maintain a stable, sound, 
democratic government; China's manpower, 
coupled with American technology, can cre- 
ate in China an impregnable bulwark against 
any and all enemies of freedom. The United 
States need only give its support. 

The American people are slowly beginning 
to realize that the prime cause of the world's 
fear and conflict today is communism as 
China knows it. It is an evil that must be 
dealt with sternly; it is not an issue to be 
debated but a danger to be opposed and de- 
stroyed while it is still in its weaker stages. 
There is not much time left, but there is 
still time. Red China can be stopped and 
its people can be freed—if we have the cour- 
age and the daring to do it. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. ARTHUR SHOEMAKER, 


Loyalty Day 1966 


\ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 1, we celebrate both Loyalty 
Day and Law Day. It is not without 
meaning that we celebrate loyalty and 
law at the same time, because law repre- 
sents and safeguards the highest values 
to which our country is dedicated: the 
inherent rights of the individual. To ex- 
press one’s loyalty to the United States 
is to affirm one’s fidelity to these values. 

It is significant that Loyalty Day was 
first conceived by an outstanding orga- 
nization—the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
This organization proudly lists as its 
members men who had the courage, born 
of fidelity to country, to stake their lives 
in battle for the preservation of the rights 
and liberties of all Americans. 

It was the Communists who first 
paraded through New York City on May 
Day to proclaim the advent of a Marxist- 
Leninist revolution in America. So re- 
pugnant to American ideals would such 
a revolution be, and so offensive to loyal 
Americans is the announcement of its 
alleged coming, that the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars called for a counterparade on 
May Day to demonstrate their enduring 
fidelity to our Constitution and to the 
rights and liberties which it protects. 
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The inalienable rights, for which the 
first patriots pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor, would 
cease entirely to be recognized under the 
regime of communism. 

A right defines what belong to a per- 
son. Our Constitution and laws secure 
to every person what truly belongs to 
him. Freedom of religion, the inviolable 
integrity of the family, freedom of 
thought and expression, private prop- 
erty, freedom of occupational choice and 
equality of opportunity—these are among 
the precious things which belong to all 
Americans because the principles which 
this country was founded upheld the 
inherent dignity of man. 

And because law is meant to define 
and to safeguard what belongs to peo- 
ple themselves, our Constitution estab- 
lishes representative democracy as the 
form of government which befits the 
dignity of a free people. Our Constitu- 
tion also provides that the people’s own 
representatives make the laws which are 
meant to secure and safeguard their 
rights. 

The Communists declare that accord- 
ing to their order of things all rights are 
attributed to what they call “the people.” 
But they do not mean by “the people” a 
community of freemen related to each 
other by mutual rights and duties. By 
“the people” they mean, not people, but 
an abstract and collective entity which 
is represented by a dictatorial govern- 
ment. To this entity—and therefore to 
the state—everything belongs. To it, 
everything is owed. To it, all rights are 
alienated. Nothing remains to the in- 
dividual person—he is subject entirely 
to total control by the state. 

And so it is appropriate for us, Mr. 
Speaker, to celebrate Loyalty Day by re- 
affirming our adherence to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. The 
Constitution and laws of our great Na- 
tion are of priceless worth for they have 
sustained and preserved our individual 
liberties over a span of almost two cen- 
turies. Only by adhering to the lofty 
principles of democracy on which Amer- 
ica was founded can we insure for our 
descendants the same rights and privi- 
leges we now enjoy. 


Anniversary of Israel's Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 25, 1966 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
week we are celebrating the anniversary 
of Israel's independence proclaimed in 
1948 in Tel Aviv after the British man- 
date of Palestine had ended. 

As we observe this 18th anniversary, it 
gives each of us great pride to see this 
nation flourish in democracy within its 
Middle Eastern feudal environment, 
Israel, enslaved for over 2,000 years, has 
made great progress in the past 18 years. 
The people of Israel have made fantastic 
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social and economic strides. They are 
successfully developing their economic 
capabilities to the fullest degree possible. 

Not only do we observe their progress 
this week, but we look with pride to their 
unselfishness. Persons of Jewish an- 
cestry scattered for centuries have not 
let miles divide their allegiance to one 
another, Since Israel’s independence, 
this nation has received over 11% million 
people of Jewish heritage into their com- 
mon homeland. We can look to these 
brave people and learn from them. 
Their examples of patience, courage, and 
preserverance are unmatched in the his- 
tory of the world. 


Standard for Daylight Saving Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial en- 
titled “Congress Should Cure This Con- 
fusion on Time,” appearing in the March 
22, 1966, issue of the Massena Observer, 
Massena, N.Y., relating to the need for a 
uniform system for establishment of day- 
light saving time: 

CONGRESS SHOULD Cure THIs CONFUSION 

On TIME 


(By Leonard H. Prince, editor) 


This utterly senseless confusion over time 
should be eliminated in this new day when 
we are making plans to go to the moon. 

The Federal Government should regulate 
the date of time changes from standard to 
daylight, and that changeover should be on 
the same day from east to west and north to 
south, 

In the United States during 1965, according 
to the World Almanac, daylight saving time 
was observed in 31 States, 15 of them on a 
statewide basis and by local option in the 
remaining 16. The 19 other States had no 
provision for daylight saving time or barred 
any change from standard time. 

Of the 31 States observing daylight saving 
time, 20 of them started it on the last Sun- 
day in April and 15 ended it on the last Sun- 
day in October. In the other States there 
was wide variance in the dates of starting 
and ending daylight time. Legislation was 
introduced in Congress during the year to 
make the duration of daylight saving time 
uniform in those States and cities observing 
it. 

The Minneapolis Tribune took an opinion 
poll in Minnesota and found that 58 percent 
of the people interviewed favor having Con- 
gress establish uniform dates for daylight 
time. The switchover in Minnesota last year 
was complicated because some communities 
started 4 weeks ahead of the official date. 

Best thing would be to have all States 
adopt daylight saving time, under the Fed- 
eral plan, and this means each and every 
single State, or to ban any tampering with 
clocks in each and every State and have 
standard time throughout the entire year. 

It's ridiculous to have each State decide its 
own time, even though it may be States 
rights. 

Standard time is reckoned from Greenwich, 
England, rec as the prime meridian of 
longitude. The world is divided into 24 time 
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zones, each 15 degrees of arc, or 1 hour in 
time apart. The meridian of Greenwich (0) 
extends through the center of the initial 
zone, and the zones to the eastward are num- 
bered from 1 to 12 with the prefix minus 
indicating the number of hours to be sub- 
tracted to obtain Greenwich time. Zones to 
the westward are similarly mumbered, with 
the prefix plus showing the number of hours 
that must be added to get Greenwich time. 

Now that’s a beautiful setup, just as plain 
as it can be, and was calculated centuries ago 
by the greatest mathematicians and astron- 
omers ever born. It still works; it will always 
work as long as the sun shines. 

But from then on in, lesser minds, biased 
folks, politicians out to win votes, people who 
don’t want to get up in the morning, people 
who want to play golf in the afternocon—all 
get into the act and turn this great country 
of ours into a modern day Babel. 

And thus if you want to call your Con- 

in Washington and give him the 
benefit of your views on important legisla- 
tion, you have to figure out first what time it 
is in Washington, whether his office is open. 
If you place any long distance calls, you need 
to know what time is being used at the place 
you are calling. And if you are traveling, 
by plane, train, or bus, you have to figure out 
schedules complicated with different time 
used from State to State. 

Oldtime protests from the farmers should 
be getting weaker and weaker. They claimed 
that fast time was a great hindrance; they 
could not start haying until the sun had been 
up for hours. That extra hour in the morn- 
ing came while the meadows were wet with 
dew. In this day, farmers don't depend so 
much on a precocious sun to do this and that. 
They have the equipment to harvest the hay 
quickly, they may dry it with powerful blow- 
ers, or chop it and want to keep it green. 
Every dairyman knows that milking should 
be about 12 hours apart for the comfort of 
the cows with heavy udders. As long as this 
schedule is maintained, the cow does not care 
what the clock says. Milking time can be 6 
in the morning and 6 at night, or high noon 
and midnight, for all the difference it will 
make to the cow. 

Tearful mothers sending their little tots 
out in the cold to wait for the schoolbus in 
early mornings but realize that unless the 
schoolday is shortened, the children will be 
going to school in the dark or else coming 
home in the dark during these winter days. 

The U.S, Congress can gain everlasting 
glory if it will straighten out this mess about 
time. 

It is time something is done about time. 


East Tennesseans Speak Out on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, two very 
provocative editorials, concerning the 
situation in Vietnam, appeared in news- 
papers in my district recently. 

The first editorial, from the Morris- 
town, Tenn., Gazette-Mail, was written 
by the publisher of the paper, Mr. John 
Helms III. The second is taken from the 
Tomahawk of Mountain City, Tenn. 

Both of these articles raise questions 
that are worthy of discussion, and I in- 
sert them at this point in the Recorp for 
the information of all: 
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From the Morristown (Tenn.) Gazette-Mail, 
Apr. 17, 1966) 
FACING FACTS 
(By John Helms III) 

An air of unreality hangs over the events 
in South Vietnam these days. Despite the 
bitter anti-Government, anti-American dem- 
onstrations, the United States has doggedly, 
obstinately refused to face facts. 

As the riots, undoubtedly In the main Red 
inspired, flared in Saigon, Da Nang and oth- 
er cities, threatening to topple the General 
Ky regime if not total anarchy, the reaction 
of the United States has been to keep a stiff 
upper lip and hands off. 

Instead of backing Ky's military govern- 
ment resolutely, Washington made clear that 
whether the South Vietnamese Premier stays 
or goes really isn’t very important. The 
Johnson administration, through the person 
of Under Secretary of State George W. Ball, 
revealed that Washington is getting ready 
to acquiesce to the scuttling of Ky. 

What really counts, Ball said on a re- 
cent TV interview, “is insuring to the South 
Vietnamese people the kind of government 
which will enable them * * * to maintain 
their freedom, and to determine their own 
future. This may change, from time to 
time, as they decide that they would like a 
different form of government.” 

Our Under Secretary of State repeatedly 
insisted that the recent Honolulu conference, 
at which President Johnson embraced Gen- 
eral Ky before TV cameras, did not symbolize 
U.S. support for the embattled Premier, but 
was only “to give its support to the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam, which is, at the mo- 
ment, a government in which Prime Minister 
Ky is the head of the government.” 

These statements, if truly representative 
of official U.S. policy, should cause any still 
friendly ally to shy away from us and should 
increase the growing demand in this country 
to pull completely out of Vietnam. 

General Ky might well complain that he 
was given the Judas kiss in Honolulu, but, 
alas. he is not the only U.S. ally to suffer the 
changing whims of our irresolute foreign 
policy, as the late Rhee of South Korea and 
Diem of South Vietnam could tell him. 

Ky's fault,“ he himseelf pinpointed: “I am 
being attacked,” he said, “because I have 
worked well with the Americans. Because of 
this the Communists want to split us up.“ 

Ky recognizes what Washington cannot 
or will not, and because of our official 
stupidity—the same kind of official U.S, stu- 
pidity which following World War II viewed 
Mao Tse-tung’s Chinese Communists as sim- 
ple “agrarian reformers’—we are doomed to 
an apparently endless repetition of our ago- 
nizing costly mistakes. 

When our Under Secretary of State says 
that “what we are trying to do is to help the 
people of South Vietnam attain a self-suffi- 
ciency so that they can make their own 
choice,” when George Ball says that, does 
he really mean that if right now an election 
in South Vietnam were held and the Com- 
munists won overwhelmingly, the United 
States would forthwith abandon its invest- 
ment of thousands of American lives and 
billions of dollars and go home? 

If we are not in Vietnam selfishly, for our 
own future well-being, to keep the Commu- 
nists out, our enormous investment there is 
unjustified. It is just such fuzziness of pur- 
pose as enuniciated by Ball that makes this 
war which is not a war increasingly less un- 
derstood and less supported here at home. 
From the Mountain City (Tenn.) Toma- 

hawk, Apr. 20, 1966] 
UNITED STATES IN SOUTHEAST Asta 

The debate over the role of the United 
States in Asia, and more speciñcally in Viet- 
nam, raises strong passions in this country 
and around the world. There is little wonder 
that this should be so when peace is at stake. 
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In assessing the actions of this country, one 
fact must be considered. The United States 
holds the balance of power in the world, 

In a recent Issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port, the dimension of this power was stated: 
“The United States has more strategic mis- 
siles, nuclear weapons, missile-firing subma- 
rines, heavy bombers, aircraft carriers, long- 
range transport planes and helicopters than 
all the rest of the world combined. Amer- 
ican land armies, though small by compari- 
son with those of Russia and China, have 
greater mobility and firepower per division. 
Backing these military forces in the fleld are 
a huge military reserve, and the world’s 
greatest industrial establishment. It is 
America's ability to place vast armed forces 
thousands of miles beyond its shores that 
makes the United States the key to the world 
balance of power.” 

It can be argued that this country is in 
much the same position as England was dur- 
ing a good part of the 19th century. The 
British fleet patrolled the world unchal- 
lenged, master of the seas. The weight of 
this power, thrown to one side or the other, 
prevented the dominance of any other nation 
or group of nations. For the most part, there 
was peace between European countries whose 
colonial empires extended over much of the 
world. Can the United States assume a less 
responsible role today in using its vast re- 
sources on the side of stability by seeking a 
balance of power that would limit the ex- 
pansionist aims of the Communist countries? 
It seems, to many, that since the shoe fits, it 
must be worn. 

The goal of the United States in south- 
east Asia should be to make of that area a 
strong point rather than a threat to peace. 
Vietnam itself has the resources to be a suc- 
cessful country—with an energetic people, 
food, and timber resources, hydroelectric 
potential, unlimited water, fine beaches, and 
scenery. Asa result of U.S. action there Viet- 
nam is gaining modern jet airfields and the 
finest harbor facilities between Hong Kong 
and Singapore, The United States has offered 
to aid in the development of the Mekong 
Valley which Vietnam shares with Cambodia, 
Thailand, and Laos. 

China, held back now by US. military 
force, must ultimately be restrained by her 
own self-interest, rooted in the need for 
profitable commercial ties with strong, inde- 
pendent Asian neighbors—Japan to the 
northeast and, it is hoped, the potentially 
effective countries of southeast Asia to the 
south. 

Finally, the inevitability of change in 
Chinese leadership must be considered. All 
of the hard-line reyolutionaries now in power 
are in their late sixties and seventies. A re- 
cent Life magazine article observed that Mao 
Tse-tung, now 72, * * has expressed with 
startling frankness his doubts as to the reyo- 
lutionary militance of the next Chinese gen- 
eration. They might even be men with whom 
the West could attempt a comprehensive 
settlement of the major issues dividing 
us „* on 

And so, there are two sides to the coin. 
The United States inherited responsibilities 
in Asia, but with them perhaps also the 
leverage to help foster the kind of coopera- 
tion between astern nations that would per- 
mit peace and a possibility of a better life for 
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Clifford Durr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in the April 
18 issue of the Nation, Justice Hugo L. 
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Black described Clifford Durr as “one of 
the best men I have ever known.” “His 
course in life,” wrote Justice Black, “has 
been marked by courage, not by expe- 
diency.” He is a man who has not only 
done good works, but whose own steady 
courage has served as a conscience for 
his contemporaries. 

He reminds me, in a way, of Thoreau. 
In 1851, as schoolchildren are now 
taught, Henry David Thoreau went to 
prison rather than pay taxes for a war 
in which he did not believe. While in 
prison, he was visited by his friend Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who did not believe in 
the war either. 

“What are you doing in there, David?” 
Emerson asked ‘Thoreau. 

“What are you doing out there, 
Waldo?” Thoreau replied. 

Clifford Durr, of Montgomery, Ala., 
attorney and former Commissioner of 
the FCC, has followed the dictates of his 
conscience. By doing so, he often chose 
an unpopular course. In 1948 he refused 
reappointment to the FCC in protest 
over President Truman's Loyalty Review 
Board. In 1956, when Rosa Parks sat 
down on a Montgomery bus, Clifford 
Durr became her attorney. 

Since the early days of the New Deal, 
in Montgomery and in Washington, he 
has constantly confronted his contem- 
poraries with the question: What are 
you doing out there?” 

Mr. Speaker, in February the New 
York Civil Liberties Union presented 
Clifford Durr with its Florence Lasker 
Civil Liberties Award, Later that 
month, the Nation of February 21 paid 
him tribute in an editorial entitled “Con- 
science of a Lawyer.” It was followed in 
the Nation of April 18 by the tribute 
from Justice Black. 

The Nation editorial, and the letter 
from Justice Black follow: 

[From the Nation, Feb. 21, 1966] 
CONSCIENCE OF A LAWYER 

The New York Civil Liberties Union this 
month gave its 1966 Florence Lasker Civil 
Liberties Award to Clifford Durr, a man well 
known in the days of Franklin Roosevelt as 
the consclence of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. He was responsible for 
issuance of the Commission’s “Blue Book," a 
report that criticized broadcasting for exces- 
sive commercialization and tried to impress 
on the industry its responsibility for serving 
“the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity,” as the law provides. It was Durr, also, 
who put through what became known as 
the “AVCO rule“ - prompted by the Aviation 
Corporation’s attempt to buy radio sta- 
tions—which provided that a station owner 
wishing to sell his property must advertise 
for bids and not make private deals (a rule 
that has not been enforced as well as it 
might have been). Durr fought against ad- 
vertising agency control of broadcasting and 
pushed FM, insisting that at least some of 
the new channels be reserved for educational 
purposes. He stood up against encroach- 
ment by the big newspaper publishers into 
broadcasting. 

Durr’s career in Washington came to an 
end when he boldly quoted the Constitution 
to Harry Truman, who was then setting up 
his Loyalty Review Board and creating a 
temper in the country that encouraged Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy to scramble for power 
across the reputations of his fellow citizens. 
He denounced McCarthyism even before the 
term was invented. In recent years, Durr 
has been practicing law (he has recently re- 
tired) in his hometown of Montgomery, Ala. 
It has been a quiet practice, primarily the 
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crises and tragedies of the very poor. None 
of the big civil rights cases have come his 
way—perhaps because he is a brother-in- 
law of Justice Hugo Black, and potential 
clients have feared that if their cases were 
to reach the Supreme Court their warmest 
friend on that bench might have to dis- 
qualify himself. Or perhaps clients wanted 
a less controversial lawyer; Durr has never 
been orthodox, in Washington or in Alabama. 
The Lasker citation refers to “consistent 
and outstanding courage and integrity in 
the dofense of civil Uberties whether in the 
performance of duty or above and beyond 
the requirements of duty.” Clifford Durr 
would agree that he has tried to do his duty, 
but nothing he has ever said suggests that 
he feels he has done more than his per- 
sonal integrity and professional skill have 
required of him. It would not have oc- 
curred to him that there was anything un- 
usual in that, and we are particularly happy, 
therefore, that the Civil Liberties Union has 
obliged him at last to see himself as his 
admiring contemporaries see him. 


From the Nation, Apr. 18, 1966] 
LETTER From JUSTICE BLACK 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Drar Sms: I am writing you to express my 
own appreciation for the editorial that ap- 
peared in the Nation concerning Clifford Durr 
[Conscience of a Lawyer,“ Feb, 21]. Cliff is 
one of the best men I have ever known. 
All of his life he has been the personnifica- 
tion of gentleness, kindness, and tolerance. 
His course in life has been marked by cour- 
age, not be expediency. He has never been 
afraid to advocate what he believed to be 
right or to oppose what he believed to be 
wrong. He has never compromised with 
what he believed to be evil and egainst the 
best interests of his country, As a public 
servant he fought valiantly for the public 
interest and not for what he thought was 
the best interest of Cliff Durr. I join you and 
others in paying tribute to Clifford Durr— 
a man without greed and without guile— 
and without ambition except an ambition to 
help promote equal justice for all men and 
women without regard to their race, creed, 
faith or their position in society. 

In your editorial you state that Durr's 
career in Washington came to an end when 
he boldly quoted the Constitution to Harry 
Truman, who was then setting up his Loyalty 
Review Board.” This implies that President 
Truman refused to let Cliff stay in Govern- 
ment service. President Truman did his best 
to persuade Cliff to accept reappointment to 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
He did this with full knowledge that Cliff 
was opposed to the loyalty program. 

The President talked to me in an effort 
to get Cliff to accept the reappointment, 
When I told the President that Cliff felt he 
should not accept reappointment because he 
was opposed to the loyalty program, the Presi- 
dent said that made no difference. When 
told that Cliff's views were so strongly 
against the program that he might not even 
vote the Democratic ticket, the President 
again told me that that made no difference 
in this appointment. He said that whatever 
his views, he knew Cliff was a man of sturdy 
honesty and courage, and for that reason 
alone he wanted him to continue serving as 
a member of the Communications Commis- 
sion, The President not only said that he 
would reappoint Cliff despite his views but 
added that he would fight to the last ditch 
for his confirmation by the Senate. Cliff's 
refusal to serve, as I understood it, was not 
due to any lack of respect or admiration for 
President Truman, but rather to his belief 
that it would somehow be wrong for him to 
accept the Presidential appointment and 
then fight the loyalty program policies as he 
Was determined to do. I came out of this 
experience with the belief that there was 
something strikingly alike in the character 
of these two men—that both profoundly 
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believed in plain, simple, homey honesty, and 
that neither could be swerved from doing 
that which he thought would best serve the 
public interest. 
Hugo BLACK, 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


Down on the Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, as an example of the length to 
which the Johnson administration has 
gone to insure that the American farmer 
will not realize his fair share of our Na- 
tion’s economic growth, I wish to in- 
clude at the conclusion of my remarks 
an editorial from the New York Times 
which describes the folly of the admin- 
istrative action taken by the Johnson 
administration to impose quota controls 
on cattle hides. Seemingly, the admin- 
istration has taken the attitude that 
there shall be free trade for everyone 
except the American farmer. 

This is an illustration of how our 
farmers are being made into whipping 
boy for the Johnson administration's 
inflation. 

As it that were not enough, the admin- 
istration has heaped insult upon injury 
by dumping Government grain in the 
marketplace, tripling cheese imports and 
ordering Pentagon cutbacks in pork pur- 
chases. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in de- 
scribing the success that the Johnson 
administration is achieving in depress- 
ing farm prices and income, reported at 
a press conference that he was pleased 
to report” that farm prices for meat and 
vegetables were starting to moderate. 

At a time when our Nation’s farmers 
are expected to incur higher-than-usual 
production costs, and when you consider 
that the farm economy is still found to 
be greatly lagging the advances being 
made by other sectors in the Nation’s 
economy, it becomes increasingly clear 
that the Johnson administration has 
purposely decided to treat the farmer 
as a second class citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, the article from the New 
York Times follows: 

Quora ON HIDES 

In placing quotas on exports of American 
livestock hides, the Johnson administration 
hoped to strike a blow against domestic in- 
lation. Instead, the administration has 
been taking a beating—domestically and 
internationally. 

Its troubles started when shoe manufac- 
turers complained about the rising prices for 
hides. The Commerce Department came up 
with the solution of placing controls on ex- 
ports. This move had the effect of checking 
hide prices. But shoe manufacturers have 
decided to increase their prices anyway, while 
meatpackers and hide exporters complain 
that curbing their foreign sales will serve to 
increase the deficit in the Nation's balance 
of payments. 

Meat and hide interests are particularly 
incensed that the Commerce Department 
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heeded the pleas of the shoe industry at their 
expense. They point out that they have 
been under pressure from the administration 
to expand their export markets. Their re- 
ward for doing so is a restrictive quota. 

Commerce has now decided to listen to 
complaints, but the damage has been done. 
Shoe manufacturers have raised their prices. 
Exporters report that they have had to cut 
back on their foreign orders. Packers are 
talking of slowing the rate of cattle slaugh- 
ter, which might mean higher prices for hides 
and for meat. And the establishment of a 
quota system on exports to keep prices arti- 
ficially low is no more in keeping with the 
administration's objective of trade liberaliza- 
tion than the imposition of import quotas to 
keep prices artificially high. 

The decision is as wrong in principle as it 
was in procedure. It is time for the admin- 
istration to take the curbs off hide exports 
by junking the quota system. 


Onondaga Lake Scientific Council 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently. 
I made a speech on the floor praising the 
work of the Onondaga Lake Scientific 
Council. This council, made up of dis- 
tinguished private citizens, presented the 
Onondaga County executive with an ex- 
cellent report on the polluted condition 
of Onondaga Lake and its tributaries. 
While the council has been formally 
dissolved, its members have indicated an 
interest in seeing that a comprehensive 
plan of action will result from their ef- 
forts which were freely given. 

One of the most important elements in 
any campaign to eradicate a public dis- 
grace is the continuing firm support of 
the local press. In this connection, Gene 
Goshorn, the county editor of the Syra- 
cuse Herald-Journal, prepared a series of 
six articles which summarized the im- 
portant aspects of the council report. 
The articles follow: 

From the Syracuse (N..) Herald-American, 
Mar. 20, 1966] 
WASTE LAGOON URGED FOR ONONDAGA LAKE 
(By Gene Goshorn) 

With large amounts of human wastes over- 
flowing into Onondaga Lake from Harbor 
Brook and Onondaga Creek, the lake scien- 
tific council suggests that a large lagoon be 
installed in the end of the lake beside the 
metropolitan sewage treatment plant to catch 
the overflow. 

The council, a group of 18 experts propos- 
ing a $255 million lake cleanup program, 
also suggests that an electronic alarm sys- 
tem be installed along the brook and creek 
to alert public work crews when sewage is 
overflowing from the city sewer system. 

The estimated cost for all of this is $2 mil- 
lion. The council estimates up to $1 million 
or half of this cost would come from Federal 
aid for the control of storm water. 

The development of a lagoon as a waste 
stabilization pond, as it is called in the coun- 
cil report, is a “novel idea,” the council said. 
But it is one that Syracuse University studies 
show to be practical, according to the council. 

The electronic alarm system idea is working 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, with “excellent results.” 
The system is important in Syracuse, the 
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council said, because very little maintenance 
work” has been done on the city regular in- 
spection.” 

The city sewer system overflows about 48 
times a year, the council said, and during 
storms the overflowing water contains “as 
much as 95 percent of untreated sewage.” 

With a lagoon, the council said, the over- 
flow would be held until it could be slowly 
run through the Metropolitan Syracuse sew- 
age treatment plant. 

“From discussions with the State health 
department,” the council reports, “it was 
determined that the overflows from Erie 
Boulevard on down toward the lake are the 
most troublesome. 

“The cross section of the Onondaga Creek 
channel has a shelf above normal water level. 
This shelf could be used to construct a pipe- 
line to the lagoon from each overflow pipe. 

“At each overfiow, a west well and pumps 
could be installed to pump the overfiowing 
waste to the lagoon.” The Harbor Brook 
overflow would flow by gravity without 
pumps to the lagoon. 

“To carry out properly the operation, main- 
tenance and cleaning program (of the city 
sewers) to prevent pollution from reaching 
the streams, we also recommended an over- 
flow alarm system,” the council said. 

“This will allow maintenance crews to be 
dispatched to clear clogged lines and to pre- 
vent overflows of sewage. 

“Such a system would provide electric 
sensors at each overflow pipe with a central 
panel which would flash alarm lights and 
record any overflow * . proximately 
30 electric sensors would be needed.“ 

From the Syracuse (N. v.) Herald-Journal, 

Mar, 21, 1966] 
CounNcIL Proposes $2.7 MILLION To CLFAN Up 
Nove MIE CREEK 
(By Gene Goshorn) 

The Onondaga Lake Scientific Council rec- 
ommends $2.75 million in public and private 
spending to cure the “individually small but 
(together) significant’ waste discharges in 
Nine Mile Creek. 

“From source to mouth, Nine Mile Creek 
shows a steady decline in water quality,” the 
council says in its 60-page report on Onon- 
daga Lake pollution, and “the present condi- 
tion of the creek below Camillus is a deter- 
rent to urban and industrial development of 
the area.” 

“Economic considerations alone should 
warrant a considerable investment in a treat- 
ment program to improve stream conditions,“ 
the 18-member council says. 

The council outlines a stream cleanup pro- 
gram although it notes a declaration by a 
State health department officials that all 
“parties discharging wastes” into the creek 
are “conforming” to a State cleanup schedule. 

The program calls for a $2.5 million project 
to improve public sewage plants along the 
creek and $250,000 in spending by some in- 
dustries along the creek above Amboy. 

“Recreational and esthetic value of Nine 
Mile Creek above the village of Camillus 
should be given special consideration in pol- 
lution control,” the council said, os “this sec- 
tion of the stream is potentially excellent 
trout water and its [nearness] to urban areas 
would result in intensive use.” 

The council report, which is being studied 
by county officials and others, says one com- 
mercial plant near the stream source periodi- 
cally releases wastes into the stream. 

“Some domestic wastes from individual 
homes probably enter the stream between 
Otisco Lake and Marcellus since the section 
of the stream passing through Marcellus Park 
has been closed to wading and swimming by 
the public health officer. 

“Sewage from the village of Marcellus is 
discharged into Nine Mile Creek after receiv- 
ing primary treatment.“ the council says, but 
“organic enrichment” of the stream is notice- 
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able “although the plant is modern and 
meets present stream standards,” 

Another plant was discharging milk-colored 
wastes into the stream near Marcellus, the 
council says, but it “is starting inplant alter- 
ations to reduce waste discharges.” 

In Camillus Village, the council says a 
company discharges industrial wastes while 
some village sewage is put in the stream raw 
and “the remainder passes through an anti- 
quated primary treatment plant constructed 
in the 1930's.” 

“Further downstream, the treatment plant 
serving Orchard Village is grossly overloaded 
and the quality of solids in this plant's ef- 
fluent suggests treatment is ineffective, 

“In the final miles of stream, overflow from 
the Solvay Process Co. wastebeds enters Nine 
Mile Creek. Also, periodically, untreated 
sewage from the State exposition grounds is 
discharged into the creek.” 

The council said a program should be 
started right away to find the “numerous 
minor sources of pollution in the creek, such 
as individual household sewers.” 

The council said the State public works 
department “should be condemned for its 
[one-sided] action in changing the Nine 
Mile Creek stream banks north of Marcellus. 

“Such a program, because of the nature of 
the stream in this area, should have been 
undertaken only in cooperation with the con- 
servation department.” 

The State changed the streambed in the 
Martisco area while rebuilding part of Route 
321. 

Solvay Process discharges into the stream 
present very complex problems which should 
receive intensive studies,” the council adds. 
From the Syracuse (N. .) Herald-Journal, 

Mar. 22, 1966] 
SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 
NEEDED 
(By Gene Goshorn) 

“The first item considered for bettering 
the condition of Ley Creek,” says the 
Onondaga Lake Scientific Council, is im- 
provements in the county-operated Ley Creek 
sewage treatment plant. 

The council of 18 experts, in outlining a 
$25.5 million program for cleaning up the 
lake, also calls for $1.25 million in private 
investment to improve industrial waste 
treatment in Bristol Laboratories, General 
Electric Co., Carrier Corp., Ternstedt Division 
of General Motors Corp. and other creek- 
side industries. 

Further, “dumping and sanitary landfill 
operations must be conducted so that they 
do not contribute to the pollution of Ley 
Creek,” the council says. 

County officials are studying the council's 
recommendations, which the council esti- 
mates required $50,000 worth of their pro- 
fessional time to prepare at no cost to the 
county. 

The 60-page council report lists what two 
council members saw on a short inspection 
tour of the Ley Creek area. 

“The creek shows evidence of heavy pol- 
lution from the Town of Salina dump” at 
Wolf Street, it is reported. 

Wolf Street: “The creek shows evidence 
of heavy pollution from the Town of Salina 
dump on the north bank and building mate- 
rial waste on the west side of the road. 

“Heavy green algae growth was noticeable, 
also. There are of] and tar from industrial 
operations in the area. It is almost Impos- 
sible to approach the stream, due to the dif- 
ficult footing caused by the debris lining 
the bank and blocking the creek bed. 

Park Street: Creek * * water is turbid 
with a heavy oil slick and noticeable odor. 
A Syracuse dump borders the creek on the 
northwest side. 

Seventh North Street: “The dump on the 
northwest bank is being used as a landfill 
operation. Adjacent to the Ley Creek Treat- 
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ment Plant some dumping of chemical wastes 
and asphalt paving materials has taken 


place. 

“Surface runoff water was observed run- 
ning into the stream in a highly contam- 
inated condition. A strong odor is present, 
which may be caused by] the sewage treat- 
ment plant. 

Factory avenue, Mattydale: “Large mounds 
of discarded ojl drums, old asphalt paving 
and garbage are evident. The creek is still 
slow-moving and oil-contaminated. 

Townline Road, Town of DeWitt: “The 
creek is slow and muddy. A recent topsoil 
stripping operation is in progress [which], 
if continued [will cause] a large problem 
with silting of the stream. 

No further observations east of Townline 
Road were made. The area is not 
heavily populated or commercialized [and] 
the problems already noted were sufficient- 
ly depressing to discourage any further in- 
vestigation.” 

From the Syracuse (N. .) Herald-Journal, 
Mar. 23, 1966] 


COUNCIL Sees BETTER Lire In CLEAN LAKE 
(By Gene Goshorn) 


The Onondaga Lake Scientific Council says 
there is more to consider than “the temple 
idol” of money in deciding how much it's 
worth to have an unpolluted, clean Onon- 
daga Lake. 

The 18-member council, composed of sci- 
entists, industrial engineers and others, has 
proposed a $25.5 million lake cleanup pro- 
gram. Of the total $7,450,000 would come 
from the local community. Industry and 
State and Federal aid would pay the rest. 

Speaking of dollar cost, the council says, 
“It would seem far more honest to decide that 
a clean lake is necessary for a better and 
fuller life without dreaming up ways to put 
meaningless dollar values on it. 

“It is the obligation of all citizens today 
to understand the importance of a clean 
lake so that future generations may be able 
to enjoy and use their inheritance of natural 
environments. 

“The citizens of Onondaga County will be 
asked to spend less than $1 a person a year 
for the next 30 years or $7,450,000 to acquire 
a clean, usable body of water as a neighbor. 

“Industries will be asked to spend an esti- 
mated $7 million for the same goals. The 
council expects the State and Federal 
Governments to chip in the remaining 
$11,075,000." 

The council in its 60-page report to county 
government, which created it after a 5-month 
newspaper campaign, attempts to justify 
these costs by asking a series of questions. 

“How much is it worth to have a lake in 
the metropolitan area where one can enjoy 
good fishing, boating, swimming, or other 
recreational uses without the danger of 
waterborne diseases? - 

“What is it worth to industry to have clean 
water? Solvay Process Co.'s annual expense 
of $500,000 for conditioning polluted lake 
water is but one specific example. 

“How much is it worth not to need to apol- 
ogize to a visitor as you attend the intercol- 
legiate rowing regatta or drive along Onon- 
daga Lake? 

“How many new businesses and industries 
would be attracted to Onondaga County be- 
cause it contains a large, unique, clean lake?” 

The council maintains that industries 
would be attracted to Onondaga County be- 
cause it contains a large, unique, clean lake. 

The council maintains that industries, 
sportsmen and water sport enthusiasts can 
live in harmony on Onondaga Lake. 

“There has neyer been a concerted effort 
to adapt each of these uses so that each could 
be compatible,” the council says, and “this 
is why Onondaga Lake is in its sordid con- 
dition today.” 
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From the Syracuse (N. x.) Herald-Journal, 
Mar. 24, 1966] 
Many Peopte Have Foucut To Ciean Up 
LAKE 
(By Gene Goshorn) 

The Onondaga Lake Scientific Council 
lauds the late Alexander F. (Casey) Jones, 
Herald-Journal executive editor: Banker 
Crandall Melvin, Sr., the late City Engineer 
Nelson Pitts and others as “pioneer workers 
who have attempted to restore polluted 
Onondaga Lake.” 

The council which has proposed a $25.5 
million program to restore the lake, singles 
out these men and others—Walter Welch, 
Oliver Pease, William A. Maloney, Albert 
Pope, Grace Lewis, and Earl F. O'Brien —for 
special recognition. 

Jones, Herald editor from April 1950, 
until last April, wrote numerous editorials 
about the lake and inspired a serles of 
articles on the lake last April. 

Banker-lawyer Melvin spent his own 
money in the 1940's on the Onondaga Lake 
Reclamation Association, Inc., in which 
Maloney, Pease, and Welch were active. 

Melvin in the 1930's headed the county 
depression work relief program under Gov. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and spent $1.5 mil- 
lion building the Onondaga Lake Parkway 
and Onondaga Lake Park on the eastern 
lakeshore, Despite lake pollution which 
rules out public swimming and most fishing, 
the park is the most popular in the county, 
attracting upward of a million visitors a year. 

Pope and Pease were both at the head of 
efforts by the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce to help the lake. Pope was a cause 
celebre locally when State police arrested 
him as he picketed Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 

As Dewey turned a spade of earth break- 
ing ground for the State thruway, Pope car- 
ried a sign urging him to do something 
about lake pollution. 

Earl F. O'Brien is head of the O'Brien & 
Gere engineering firm and is credited with 
being s moving force in creation of the $12 
million Metropolitan Sfracuse Sewage 
Treatment Plant, which serves Syracuse and 
parts of the towns of Onondaga, Geddes, and 
Camillus, = « 

Grace Lewis was a local newapaper reporter 
and columnist for the Post-Standard some 
years ago. 

While lauding those who have worked on 
lake cleanup in past years, the 18-member 
lake council applauds in advance “every 
citizen * * * who will, with every resource 
available to him, such as letters, taxes, and 
votes, help to bring forth many of the rec- 
ommendations advanced in this report. 

“Through action now, the next-born gen- 
eration will be able to make use of the full 
benefits of Onondaga Lake as God intended 
them to be.” 

From the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal, 
Mar. 25, 1966] 
PARK URGED von SOLVAY WASTEBEDS 
(By Gene Goshorn) j 

A recreation area, such as a park or golf 
course, should be set up on the 280-acre 
abandoned Solvay wastebeds along the west 
shore of Onondaga Lake, say the Onondaga 
Lake Scientific Council. 

The council, in pushing for a $25.5 million 
to clean up lake pollution, proposes spending 
a million dollars to beautify land bordering 
the lake. 

The 18-member citizens’ council says the 
watebeds should be transferred from State 
public works department to State conserva- 
tion department control. 

The area around the south end of the lake, 
presently used by industry, should continue 
in this use with restrictions on dumping or 
any other form of disfiguration, the council 
says. 

Industries at that end should be enlisted 
in a cooperative program to clean up and 
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beautify the area, the council adds, and the 
State public works department should be 
asked to landscape Route 690 to beautify the 
approaches to the city. 

The council's recommendations for a park 
on the Solvay wastebeds is largely a repeat 
of a 1953 proposal by the State. 

The State proposal resulted in special pe- 
destrian bridges across Route 690 to be used 
by people walking to the proposed park. 

These spans today are called bridges to 
nowhere because nothing ever was done about 
the park. 

Recently, Solvay Process Co,, said it would 
cooperate with Syracuse University civil engi- 
neers, including Daniel F, Jackson, chairman 
of the lake scientific committee, in trying 
various methods of beautifying the wastebeds. 

The council say, A recreation area * * * 
will require investigtion of problems of build- 
ing on the beds and study of the best means 
of developing plant coverage. 

Studies to date indicate that certain areas 
could be planted in their present state and 
others * could be topsoiled. 

The area should be reclaimed for use as 
a park, golf course, or planted to remain in 
a wild or untended state, to beautify its 
appearance from the highway and the lake. 

The council said ali the million dollars 
needed to beautify the land around the lake 
might come from the State and Federal 
Governments, including the Federal land and 
water conservation fund program. 


The World Situation and Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
which my distinguished colleague, Mr. 
CoLLIER, delivered before the meeting of 
the American Society for Industrial Se- 
curity in Chicago on April 12: 

In this year of 1966, 48 years after the 
armistice which ended a war “to make the 
world safe for democracy” and two decades 
after the second great world conflict in this 
century, the old world is so distraught and 
so sick that any hope for stability and peace 
in this or the next generation becomes more 
and more remote. So entangled In the grow- 
ing troubles of the world is the United States 
that even the chaotic condition in Vietnam, 
according to Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
takes up less than one-sixth of the time of 
the State Department. 

We have, since World War II, expended 
$825 billion on defense and on ald for coun- 
tries across the face of the globe In an effort 
to establish some kind of stability. Yet, the 
situation in each of the continents is one 
which can be defined only as chaotic. From 
our own point of view, we are committed 
to the common defense of 42 nations in the 
world as a result of various regional treaties. 
Those with whom we are joined in these alli- 
ances have been the recipients of Uncle 
Sam’s foreign aid generosity in the aggregate 
of billions of doliars, yet most of them have 
not only failed to support our position in 
southeast Asia, but have also, in fact, been 
bitterly critical of our efforts to stem the 
subversion and aggression of totalitarian 
communism. 

Epitomizing this attitude is that of 
France's Charles de Gaulle who is attacking 
NATO and virtually telling us to get out. 
Tronic it 1s, too, because we have twice saved 
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France from military annihiliation in the 
two great wars since the turn of the century. 
The French are deeply indebted to the 
United States financially for loans and ald 
offered to rebuild them after we had saved 
their proverbial neck in World War I and 
World War II. 

Typical, too, of the situation is the inci- 
dent of Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
of India just a few days ago. After her re- 
cent visit to the White House, President 
Johnson pledged a new billion-dollar food 
program for India to avert famine in that 
country. We will ship 3.5 million tons of 
grain, mostly wheat, to assist India—this 18 
in addition to $10 billion of various kinds 
of aid we have given since the end of British 
rule in 1947. Just a matter of days after 
she left the White House with this promise 
in her hand, she appeared on a television 
program in New York and proceeded to bit- 
terly criticize U.S. policy in Vietnam, saying 
that we erred in not extending the truce in 
bombings of North Vietnam, 

Aside from our own involvement, there is 
hardly a corner of the globe today at which 
one can look without seeing anything but 
seething unrest and trouble. 

Pressures have been applied against the 
small nation of Rhodesia in a matter that is 
entirely internal and British officials are 
sitting like vultures waiting for Rhodesia to 
cave in from the economic pressures that 
have been invoked upon her. The British 
Labor press heaps criticism on the United 
States on the grounds that our activity 
there deals with an internal situation and 
frequently meetings and demonstrations 
against U.S. policy in Vietnam are encour- 
aged by the party in power in Britain, with 
never a word about the pressures England 
is putting upon the present Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment. Yet, the highly critical British, 
who we helped out of a financial dilemma 
just 2 years ago when the pound sterling 
virtually collapsed, will within a matter of 
months have to take time out from their 
criticism of U.S. policy to once again ask 
Uncle Sam to bail our their once great 
empire. 

In Latin America today, U.S. policies are 
blamed for most of their troubles, as in the 
political situation that has brought military 
leaders to power. Billions in U.S. aid under 
the Alliance for Progress program certainly 
have not generated any expression of grati- 
tude in the Western Hemisphere—and that 
may well be the understatement of the year. 

It will be decades before any order comes 
out of chaos in the new nations of black 
Africa where, admittedly, the people were 
unprepared for immediate self-government 
in the great liberation movement of the past 
two decades. Let me make it eminently 
clear that I believe every nation must have 
the right of self-determination. The point 
I am making is that the African nations, 
long exploited and under the domination of 
Western European powers, suddenly threw 
off the shackles but were unprepared to 
sustain themselves politically and economi- 
cally, pointing up again that we live in a 
generation when remedying the wrongs of 
the past is done so hastily that the cure 
becomes as serious as the disease itself. 

There are, it is true, temporary truces in 
certain trouble spots of the world, but each 
may well be a keg of dynamite. There has 
been no real solution to the Greek-Turkish 
embroglio on Cyprus—it could flare up at any 
time, as could the border struggles between 
the Arabs and Israel. And the tussle be- 
tween India and Pakistan, both U.S. aid re- 
cipients, over Kashmir is not by any means 
settled though there is a temporary truce 
in that area. Not far from the U.S. mainland 
is the troubled Dominican Republic where 
conditions remain chaotic in the face of 
U. S. aid and troops, while certain of our com- 
patriots In the Organization of American 
States look with a jaundiced eye at our ac- 
tions in Santo Domingo. 
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On the brighter side, if one can take any 
solace from the problems of others, we find 
that the internal troubles of our Communist 
adversaries grow in a manner that tends to 
impede to some degree their ambition to 
either psychologically or militantly impose 
communism upon the rest of the world. 

Fidel Castro has made a virtual mess of 
Cuba where discontent is growing. It may 
well be that when his military leaders feel 
the urge, they will depose him and take over 
control of the island. What may develop 
after that Is, of course, problematical but it 
would seem that any change would be an 
Improvement as far as the whole Wesetrn 
Hemisphere is concerned. 

Peiping’s leaders, while talking loudly and 
vociferously, have multiple internal prob- 
lems—not the least of which Is their inability 
to feed 750 million mouths at a time when 
they seek to extol the virtues of a new order. 

Certainly communism has failed in less- 
militant Russia where Nikita Khrushchev is 
being blamed for the ills and fatlure of the 
system, just as he had blamed Joseph Stalin. 
Now the new leaders, Kosygin and Brezhnev, 
are laying all the ills at the doorstep of 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

The sad fact of the matter Is that the Com- 
munist system is devoid of any individual 
incentives, has failed miserably to fulfill its 
promises in almost every area of the national 
life of the people, the quality of its industrial 
production has slipped badly, and the state- 
controlled factories have failed to provide for 
even the minimal needs of their people. 
Food shortages have developed and the state 
of housing in Russia is causing discontent 
because the glowing promises of their leaders 
have virtually “gone down the drain.” To- 
day there is, for example, only one toilet and 
running water for each three family domi- 
ciles in Russia. In addition, the breach be- 
tween the more militant brand of com- 
munism in China and the Russian variety 
continues to widen, 

It is interesting that, in the one instance 
where we became incensed and curtailed ald 
to Indonesia because Sukarno was playing 
“footsie” with both Moscow and Peiping, 
there was a reversal of attitude. We now find 
Sukarno virtually a hostage of the new 
leadership which has openly attacked the 
Communist leaders within its own country. 

Our foreign aid program, over which there 
has been increasing controversy since its in- 
ception, is in chaotic straits today as never 
before. World events and, particularly, the 
war in Vietnam, have contribtued to the 
controversy over its administration and even 
tho direction it should take. 

At the end of the Marshall plan, which 
provided American aid to rebuild war-torn 
nations after the world conflict of the early 
1940's, there remained a need for assisting 
many nations which were still emerging 
from the effects of the war. There were sel- 
fish reasons for the United States to pro- 
vide assistance at a time when the entire 
faces of the several continents were changed 
either geographically or politically—and cer- 
tainly economically. .It is obvious that it 
was not so much the manner in which the 
program began that caused the trouble, but 
rather the fallure of those administering it 
to reappraise and reevaluate its objectives 
in the light of the rapid changes which took 
place. Furthermore, the administration of 
the program became bogged down in the 
bureaucratic dictates of State Department 
officials who were indifferent to being realis- 
tic about the program and who seem to have 
lost sight of its original intent and purpose. 

Before going any further in this discussion 
of our foreign aid posture, let us review the 
original purpose of the program which pre- 
sumably justified the billions of American 
taxpayers’ dollars we were to spend all over 
the world during the next two decades. 

First, it was intended that our ald should 
help distressed nations so that they would 
see the advantages of a free society and the 
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free enterprise system which is symbolic of 
individual freedom and the principles of 
freedom; second, it was intended that for- 
eign aid would be temporary to the extent 
that it would help many of these nations 
to help themselves; and, third, that in the 
process of accomplishing the first and sec- 
ond objectives, it would improve the image 
and complement the stature of the United 
States as the bastion of freedom in a world 
torn between freedom and economic and 
political tyranny. Sadly, after 20 years of 
the foreign aid program, we have failed to 


a great extent to achieve these goals while 


placing upon the United States multiple 
pressures, not the least of which is a fin- 
ancial burden from which our Government 
has been unable to extricate itself. 

The mounting criticism of foreign aid is 
entirely understandable because the program 
has been punctuated with confusion and 
frustration, and even a sense of fatigue. This 
has been caused in great part by waste due 
to ill-conceived projects, mistakes in plan- 
ning, and bureaucratic illusions with regard 
to what this program can and cannot ac- 
complish, Furthermore, it is virtually im- 
possible to speak of the foreign aid program 
today without recognizing the inconsistencies 
which have characterized its operations. 
Specifically, the attacks are wholly justified 
in the fact that aid has not been adminis- 
tered on the selective basis necessary and 
has been rendered with little concern over 
its complying with certain basic principles 
which should underlie a sound American 
foreign policy. 

As one critic aptly said, it has been used 
as a crutch rather than a foundation for 
self-help in the developing nations. 

The fact of the matter is that all of the 
commissions and investigations presumably 
designed to appease the critics have borne no 
fruit. There are many dedicated people in 
the foreign aid program who have worked 
hard for its success, but this does not elim- 
inate the sad fact that there are also many 
career people in the State Department par- 
ticipating in the program at decisionmaking 
levels who obviously have divorced their at- 
titudes from the realistic goals of the United 
States of America. 

In sum and substance, foreign aid has 
taken on the aspect of an outright charity 
project in many instances, rather than one 
which seeks to enhance individual freedom, 
the right of choice, and the preservation of 
the human dignity of man throughout the 
world. 

Because it is easy to rationalize the failures 
of the program by merely stating that things 
would be worse if it were not for the pro- 
gram—something which really cannot be 
established—let us see how far it has gone 
in achieving its basic goals. We have poured 
more than $130 billion of aid into the eco- 
nomic stream of many nations throughout 
the world without having any evidence of a 
broad improvement in the economic self- 
reliance of nations, nor the masses of people 
who have been the recipients of this ald. 

While American dollars and assistance may 
naturally have tended to stem the expansion 
of communism in the world, the sad fact is 
that communism has continued to thrive 
throughout the years of the aid to a point 
where today nearly two-thirds of the peoples 
of the world live under Communist rule. In 
fact, American dollars have been used to sub- 
sidize nations under Communist govern- 
ments and have contributed to outright 
socialism as a way of life elaewhere. 

There are those who call flatly for an end to 
the whole program because they are uncer- 
tain whether it contributes to America’s vital 
interests. There are logical arguments that 
can be posed to substantiate, as well as re- 
fute, this position; but certainly no one can 
deny that the foreign aid program is indeed 
in need of an agonizing reappraisal. Such a 
reappraisal must start with a clearly defined 
statement of policy and purpose in the ad- 
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ministration of foreign aid. The Congress, 
rather than the Executive, has a responsi- 
bility to establish a much closer control upon 
the use of aid funds. 

To this end, it seems to me that enactment 
of laws which authorize and provide the 
funds for foreign aid cannot remain omnibus 
in nature. There should be at least three 
separate and distinct programs, both for au- 
thorization and appropriation bills: one deal- 
ing with technical assistance, another with 
economic assistance, and a third with mili- 
tary assistance, In fact, it would probably 
serve a good purpose to go even further until 
the whole mess could be straightened out by 
dealing with each category of aid accord- 
ing to geographical areas of the world. This 
would not only provide a much greater area 
of selectivity by Members of Congress, but 
would pinpoint the needs of certain nations 
on the basis of their eventual self-reliance 
and self-determination in economic as well 
a8 political needs. 

Contrary to what many advocates of for- 
eign aid belief, it is my contention that our 
aid must serve the fundamental ideals and 
principles of our own free system. 

There are those who deny, for example, that 
foreign aid should be a tool of United States 
foreign policy. I could not disagree more 
with this position if we are to believe that 
our foreign policy is a proper and just one. 
However, the problem in this regard is that 
our foreign policy has vacillated in recent 
years to a point where it is difficult to deter- 
mine our course and objectives and our de- 
termination to accomplish them. To suggest, 
as some are prone to do, that this attitude 
means using aid as a bribe or a bludgeon is 
to use a figure of speech rather than adopt a 
realistic approach to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of maintaining freedom, while oppos- 
ing any type of system which imposes totali- 
tarian rule upon men anywhere in the world. 

The fact that the “ugly American” is ap- 
parently becoming “uglier” all the time is in 
itself evidence that either our foreign aid 
program or our foreign policy, or both, have 
failed, Unless we cease to be a party to pro- 
mulgating a program which has been sadly 
inadequate in the face of its established goals 
and its needs in a world seething with unrest, 
we can hope for no better results in the 
future. To recognize these failures and 
move to reverse them is, it seems to me, one 
of the most demanding challenges this Na- 
tion faces today. 


Spontaneous Press Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
important matter of the public’s right 
to know about its Federal Government 
is not to be taken lightly. Indeed, it is 
taken very scriously by this Member of 
Congress. 

I could not help being amused, how- 
ever, by a recent column by Mr. Art 
Buchwald in the Washington Post. The 
column parodied one of President John- 
son’s press conferences. As is his habit, 
Mr. Buchwald skillfully employs humor 
to make his point. 

The column follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Jan. 18, 1966 
SPONTANEOUS Press CONFERENCE 
(By Art Buchwald) 

Bill Moyers, the able White House press 
secretary, revealed in a candid television in- 
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terview last week that he had on occasion 
“planted” questions with reporters in ad- 
vance of a Presidential press conference. 

He did it, he explained, because you never 
can tell what's going to happen in one of 
these prees conferences and I wanted to be 
certain that the questions that the President 
did have on his mind, and for which’ he was 
prepared to deal in a substantive way, did 
get asked.” 

For years, presidential press secretaries 
have been “planting” questions with re- 
porters to make life easier for their bosses, 
and there is nothing really wrong with it 
except thet, as the problems President John- 
son faces become more complex, more ques- 
tions are going to have to be planted, and 
eventually there will be no time left for 
questions that the reporters haye thought up 
themselves. 2 

I can see, a few months from now, Moyers 
saying to the President, “Your press con- 
ference is all set, sir. Jack will ask you the 
spontaneous question on Vietnam, Phil will 
ask you the spontaneous question on balance 
of payments, Bob will ask you about civil 
rights, and Nancy will ask you how your 
health is.” = 

“Isn't anybody going to ask me about Lady 
Bird’s beautification program?" 

“We'll ask Joe to question you about it.” 

“By the way, what happened at the last 
press conference? Somebody posed a ques- 
tion, and I didn’t even know he was going to 
ask it.” 

“That was a slip-up, sir. You were trying 
to recognize Marianne, because I had asked 
her to ask you about the low rate of unem- 
ployment in the United States, and the re- 
porter sitting behind her thought you had 
recognized him. Before I could him, 
he got the question out. What I've done this 
time is plant questions, so in case someone 
else asks a question by mistake, you'll still 
be prepared for it.“ 

That's good thinking, Bill.” 

“Now, what we're doing at this press con- 
ference to facilitate matters, Mr. President, 
is we're putting the answers to the spontan- 
eous questions on the teleprompter. There- 
fore, you have to call on the people in order.“ 

“That makes sense. I'd hate to be asked 
about Vietnam and give an answer that had 
to do with Luci's engagement. I did have 
another problem last time and that was the 
TV lights were so bright I couldn't see the 
people who were supposed to ask me the 
questions I had the answers to.” 

“We've reserved the first four rows for re- 
porters with the planted questions. What I 
would suggest is that you look all around 
the room, but only recognize someone in the 
first four rows.” 

“You seem to have covered all the bases, 
Bill, Have you planted any questions I can 
get a laugh out of?” 

“I gave one to Sarah McClendon about 
your beagles, but I told her to ask it only 
if we had time.” 

“Where should I insert this sentence about 
my belief in a free press and the public’s 
right to know what their President has on 
his mind?” 

“Between the spontaneous question on 
steel prices and the spontaneous question 
on Arthur Goldberg’s visit to the Pope,” 


American Film Institute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, November 9, 1965, our colleague 
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from New York, Witt1aM F. Ryan, ad- 
dressed the annual membership meeting 
of the New York Branch of the Screen 
Actors Guild. At that time Congress- 
man Ryan, who has been leading the 
fight for a film production center in 
New York City, also proposed the es- 
tablishment of an American Film Insti- 
tute in New York City. 

Congressman Ryan pointed out: 

The anachronism of a city of unparalleled 
talent and creative environment and a mas- 
sive, near total, exodus of television and 
motion picture production from it. 


He asked: 

Why has New York—which can build a 
World's Fair, a modern produce center, an 
international trade center, and other large 
complex and modern facilities—falled to 
build a film production center? 


Congressman Ryan also urged that the 
National Endowment for the Arts assist 
in establishing an American Film Insti- 
tute in New York City to encourage un- 
derstanding, study, and appreciation of 
the film art. He noted that when Presi- 
dent Johnson signed the legislation for 
the National Foundation in the Arts and 
Humanities, the President committed his 
administration to the creation of an 
American Film Institute. 

Congressman Ryan pointed out: 

The United States—the major producer of 
film—is the only major country in the world 
without a film institute. 


His speech reminds us that New York 
City offers the artistic, intellectual, cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere so vital for the 
fruition of artistic endeavors. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time when we are 
so concerned about the crucial issues of 
our foreign policy, and vtial domestic 
programs such as the war on poverty 
we must not forget or overlook the other 
needs of a civilized society. The quest 
for the growth of our cultural life in 
America must not be swept under the 
rug while we heed the call of other neces- 
sities. I commend this speech to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

RYAN CALLS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN 
AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE IN New YORK; 
33 CALL FOR FILM PRODUCTION CENTER 

o : 


(Text of remarks by Congressman WILLIAM 
F. Ryan, prepared for delivery at the an- 
nual membership meeting of the New York 
branch of the Screen Actors Guild, New 
York City, Nov. 9, 1965) 


I am pleased and honored to be here this 
afternoon with the members of the New York 
branch of the Screen Actors Guild. 

I am pleased especially because I think we 
share a common concern: the need to revita- 
lize and encourage the arts in this country 
and in this city. 

My interest has been a continuing one for 
many years: I have actively worked in Con- 
gress to see that the arts are given official 
recognition and encouragement. I intro- 
duced legislation to set up a National Coun- 
cil on the Arts and a National Arts Founda- 
tion (H.R. 11209, 1964) to provide much 
needed financial assistance for State, local, 
and nonprofit privately supported cultural 
activities. I also introduced legislation to 
establish a National Humanities Foundation 
to promote progress and scholarship in the 
humanities and the arts (H.R. 2651, H.R. 
6200) as the National Science Foundation 
provides in other disciplines. I had likewise 
introduced legislation to eliminate the 10 
percent Federal theater admission tax. 
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In addition, I feel a personal debt to mem- 
bers of the New York arts community, many 
of them members of your guild, who have in 
such large numbers and with such unstint- 
ing energy and dedication supported my can- 


didacy over the vears. I have been honored 


by that association and I have been enlight- 
ened enormously about the state of the arts 
as a result of it. 

I have been especially concerned about the 
state of the arts in New York City. During 
the recent mayoral cam I made several 
proposals for the revitalization of the per- 
forming arts in New York. I pointed to the 
anachronism of a city of unparalleled talent 
and creative environment and a massive, 
near total, exodus of television and motion 
picture production from it. 

I urged, time and gain, that there be built 
in New York City, a central, modern and 
complete film production center—a center 
which would contain the most advanced 
equipment, systems and facilities, and be 
leased to independent producers, directors 
and performers for all film users, whether 
television, feature motion picture, commer- 
cials, industrial or educational films and 
tapes. 

I was glad to hear that 2 days before the 
election, Mayor-Elect John V. Lindsay also 
saw fit to advance such a film production 
center proposal. 

I need hardly document the decline of 
film production in New York to this group 
you have seen New York, once the film cen- 
ter of the world, reach the level where no 
more than two or three feature films are pro- 
duced here each year; you have seen New 
York, the birthplace and once-thriving pro- 
duction center of television, become a verita- 
ble desert of television production: Only one 
major network series is being shot in New 
York right now. I daresay that if not for 
commercial television filming, you would be 
a most extinct breed of craftsmen. 

Why is this? 

In speaking with union officials, film pro- 
ducers, distributors, directors—one reason 
is constant and paramount: the facilities in 
New York are wholly inadequate. Stages for 
filming are so so few and so inadequate, that 
one leading director estimates it would be im- 
possible to film more than three feature films 
in New York at one time—and that two 
simultaneous productions cause a great 
strain. 

There are other causes, to be sure, but they 
are relatively minor and will automatically 
be improved if production can be increased 
and made more regular. It is encouraging 
to see the formation of COMPEC, the joint 
labor-management group which is working 
toward making filming in New York more 
easy and more profitable. 

But one comes back to space and facilities. 
And if an adequate studio is the answer, 
why has New York—which can build a 
World’s Fair, a modern produce center, an 
international trade center and other large, 
complex and modern facilities—failed to 
build a film production center? As in most 
cases, it has been a failure of leadership. 

It has been a failure to see the film in- 
dustry as an industry which can and does 
bring much needed employment and earn- 
ings to our citizens. As you know, a tele- 
vision production center was proposed in 
1957; the current administration did not act. 
Yet, the economic advantages alone would be 
overriding. 

Sidney Lumet, who has probably directed 
more feature films in New York than anyone 
else, estimates that for the just- completed 
shooting of “The Group” in New York City, 
about $3 million was spent directly on sal- 
aries and services; that over 250 people were 
directly employed that's just one picture in 
just one 4-month period. 

There is no reason why New York could 
not once again be a major, thriving film pro- 
duction center. 
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Weather is no longer a prime factor. In 
the early days of motion picture, natural 
light was very important, the stages fre- 
quently had glass tops. But this is not the 
case any longer. London weather is no bet- 
ter than New York's, yet in London about 14 
to 20 feature films are produced simultane- 
ously the year round. Much the same can 
be said for Paris and other cities with cli- 
mates less favorable than ours. 

Furthermore, you hear so frequently from 
actors, screenwriters, directors and producers 
that they would much rather film in New 
York—t they could. - 

A few days ago at the theater owners con- 
vention in Los Angeles, the cry was heard 
from the exhibitors: give us more film. Tele- 
vision stations likewise are in such dire need 
of films that studios on the west coast are 
increasingly producing feature films for tele- 
vision, 

We therefore see the demand and the need 
for film production in New York City and we 
keep coming back to the one obvious solu- 
tion: a film production center. 

But I come here today hot so much to 
speak of problems, but rather to remind you 
of a great new opportunity. 

Over the years I have made specches, given 
testimony and introduced legislation to pro- 
vide greater Federal recognition of the arts 
and humanities and greater Federal encour- 
agement in this area. On September 29 of 
this year, the President signed Public Law 
89-209, an act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities. 

Let us look at this law and see how it ef- 
fects the making of films. 

There is established within the foundation, 
a National Endowment for the Arts. The 
endowment will carry out a program of 
grants-in-ald to nonprofit groups and indi- 
viduals to support productions, projects and 
workshops in the arts. “Arts,” in the law, is 
Specifically defined to include “motion pic- 
tures, television, radio, tape and sound re- 
cording, execution and exhibition of such 
major art forms.“ 

The appropriations are relatively small: A 
total of 810.7 million is appropriated for the 
entire program until expended. Seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars is available for ad- 
ministering the program. Five million dol- 
lars is appropriated for grants-in-aid on a 
matching basis, half to the endowment on 
the arts, half to the endowment on the hu- 
manities. In addition, the endowment on 
the arts receives 62 million to match gifts 
and donations, the endowment on the hu- 
manities 83 million for the same purpose. 

The Federal program is only a begin- 
ning; but it gives an important recognition 
and a unique opportunity to us. Film ts 
one of the newest and most exciting art 
forms in America today. Millions of Ameri- 
cans, especially young people, are excited, in- 
spired, entertained, even pnssionate, about 
the film. But there is a gap—a very wide 
gap—between the practitioner, the artist, the 
filmmaker on the one side, and the exhſbl- 
tion of his work to the public on the other. 
For film, uniquely among arts, requires a 
great many personnel, a great deal of equip- 
ment, yes, a great deal of money, to turn 
the vision of the filmmaker into an artistic 
product to be enjoyed by many. 

Much can be done in this direction once 
the production facilities are available; in 
the long run, even more can be done by 
using the new Federal program to establish 
a film institute. 

I call for the establishment of an Ameril- 
can Film Institute in New York City, with 
funds to be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under the Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities Act, from State and city 
governments, and from private groups and 
individuals. 

The United States—the major producer of 
film—is the only major country in the 
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world without a film institute. Successful, 

fruitful film institutes have been operating 

for years in Russia, England, France, and 
dozens of other countries; even Norway just 
started one. 

The American Film Institute would be a 
nonprofit, cultural, educational organization 
whose purpose would be the encouragement, 
understanding, study, and appreciation of 
the film art. 

President Johnson, in signing this leg- 
lation, committed his administration to the 
creation of an American Film Institute, for 
the purpose of “bringing together leading 

` artists of the film industry, outstanding edu- 
cators, and young men and women who wish 
to pursue the 20th-century art form as their 

Ute's work.” 

What would such an institute undertake? 

The activities of the film institute are 
many and they will evolve with further study 
and growth. But some of the valuable and 
much-needed functions it could perform 
include: 

1. The institute would become the national 
archive of this country; the repository for 
all film. When Lincoln Center recently 
sought a print of an American film classic, 
Von Stroheim's “Wedding March,“ for show- 
ing at the New York Film Festival, they had 
to borrow it from the French Film Institute. 

2. The institute would maintain a com- 
plete and current catalog and index to all 
films and film information sources. There is 
presently no single source of complete in- 
formation on all films avatlable to distribu- 
tors, much less of all films produced. The 
institute would serve as a national film in- 
formation center. 

3, Education would be the prime func- 
tion; the institute would hold classes, pro- 
vide materials, lecturers, demonstrations. 

4. There would be a regular noncommer- 
cial exhibition of archival material and of 
newer but otherwise unavailable films of 
great merit from all over the world. Not 
only are we deprived the opportunity of see- 
ing many foreign films at present, but many 
independent American directors and produc- 
ers must first showcase their productions at 
institutes or festivals abroad in order to be 

seen here. 

5. The institute would circulate films of 
unusual merit to Ubraries, societies, univer- 
sities, and other noncommercial users in all 

of the country where no trade dis- 
tribution is possible. These could include 
experimental films which were never in- 
tended for public showing. 

6. The institute would publish documents 
relating to the firm; and in this and other 
activities of a critical, scholarly and histor- 
ical nature it could draw on additional 
funds from the Endowment on the Humani- 
ties. 

7. Because—as we have seen—the film art 
uniquely demands tools, materials, equip- 
ment and personnel to fulfill the filmmak- 
er's vision, production itself is necessary to 
the learning process, but its costs are too 
prohibitive for most filmmakers. The insti- 
tute would have a fund to finance such film- 
makers whose projects have merit but other- 
wise cannot be financed. 

8. The institute would encourage experi- 
mentation not only in filming, but in the 
development of new techniques and equip- 
ment to facilitate and improve motion pic- 
ture, television and other film production. 

These are some of the proposed activities; 
but a few general comments about the in- 
stitute’s role should be stated here. 

First. The institute will not in any way 
duplicate existing commercial activities in 
the trade and it should immediately with- 
draw from any activity which the trade 18 
willing to undertake. 

Second. The institute would make use of 
all existing facilities, including Lincoln 
Center for the Perf Arts, which has 
held successful film festivals and is now 


x 
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committed to making film a vital and in- 
tegral part of the center; the Museum of 
Modern Art, with its excellent film library; 
the film programs of New York University 
and Columbia University. It would work 
closely with these and other institutions, 
film societies, libraries, as well as unions 
and managements in the field. 

Third. Our young people make up one of 
our best resources. The institute, in coop- 
eration with the various unions and the 
school system, could introduce vocational 
courses in the many crafts that go into Alm- 
making. 

Fourth. An important point to be made 
about such institute is that it makes a film 
production center even more vital, more 
meaningful. It will be of considerable help 
to the institute—If not an essential part of 
its program—to have ready access to the pro- 
duction, filmmaking facilities of such a cen- 
ter, and a part of such proposed production 
center must be set aside for the study, ex- 
perimentation and other functions of the 
institute. 

The fifth and final point to be made about 
the institute is also very important—both to 
us here today and I think to the future of 
the institute: it must be located in New York 
City. Not necessarily to the exclusion of a 
like institute in California—this country is 
big, rich and diverse enough to house two 
such facilities—but an institute, if not the 
institute, must be lotated in New York City. 

Only New York City offers the artistic, 
intellectual, cosmopolitan atmosphere so 
vital for the fruition of artistic endeavors. 

Only New York can offer the unparalleled 
resources of so many talented individuals 
and so many well-equipped institutions in 
the field of the arts—our universities, film 
societies, Lincoln Center, and the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

Only New York, over the years, has shown 
the ability to produce young, independent 
and highly gifted filmmakers who have been 
at the forefront of our “new cinema.” 

Only New York offers the number of in- 
tense, intelligent, devoted filmgoers; the 
audience is here. New York has been the 
seat of a great revival of filmmaking interest 
in this country. 

Only New York can offer the benefits of 
the cross fertilization of ideas that comes 
from the housing of so many art forms— 
painting, theater, music, dance, film—under 
one roof. 

I therefore call upon all interested in- 
dividuals and groups of this city to put their 
best minds and their full resources to work 
toward the building of such a film institute 
in New York. 

Only a concerted, well-planned effort 
wholeheartedly supported by individuals, in- 
stitutions, unions, distributors, and studios, 
and all active in the filmmaking field— 
whether for motion pictures or television— 
will bring this much-needed film institute to 
reality—and to New York. 

I especially urge the next New York City 
administration to take immediate steps to 
implement plans for a film production center 
as well as for an American Film Institute. 

Ladies and gentlemen, now is the time to 
act. 


Polish Millennium 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 
Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, on this 


coming May 3, religious ceremonies will 
be held throughout the world to honor 
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the Polish millennium, as 1966 marks the 
1,000th year of Christianity in Poland. 

This year, under the leadership of 
Cardinal Wyszynski, the Polish people 
are rallying forth to celebrate religious 
observances and a national holiday in 
concordance with the date. 

Not only the Poles but the entire free 
world should acknowledge the signifi- 
cance of this event. Western Europe has 
throughout these past 1,000 years been 
deeply indebted to Poland for its protec- 
tion, its example of religious tolerance 
and freedom, and its contributions in the 
fields of government, education, science, 
and the arts. 

Although every attempt has been made 
by the Communist government to thwart 
the festivities in Poland concerned with 
the millennium, the past history of this 
great nation testifies to the fact that a 
strong unyielding faith in the beliefs, 
standards, and actions which are repre- 
sented by this 1,000 years is the only im- 
perative factor needed to make the cele- 
brations a success. 

Poland, as a country, has faced numer- 
ous discouraging crises in the past in the 
attainment of her religious goals and 
surely the present dilemma will eventu- 
ally be resolved in the favor of the Polish 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I join all the people of 
New Hampshire, the United States, and 
surely the free world in celebrating and 
honoring the Polish millennium, 


Maryland ACLU Award to Congressman 
Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on Wednesday night, April 27, the an- 
nual award of the Maryland branch of 
the American Civil Liberties Union was 
presented to our able colleague from 
Maryland [Mr. Matnras] in recognition 
of his courage and outstanding leader- 
pa in defending the cause of civil lib- 
erties. 

In presenting this award, Mr. Jack L. 
Levin, former Board Chairman and sur- 
rent award chairman of the Maryland 
branch of the ACLU, paid tribute to Con- 
gressman Marias achievements in ad- 
vaneing the cause of civil rights and 
civil liberties. Because the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] was re- 
covering from recent surgery and was 
unable to attend, the award was accepted 
on his behalf by his brother, Mr. Trail 
Mathias, and his acceptance statement 
was read by his administrative assistant, 
Mr. William Emerson. 

I insert in the Recor at this point the 
statements of Mr, Levin and Congress- 
man MATHIAS: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CHARLES MCC. 
MATHUS, JR. 

It is a singular honor for me to receive this 
award tonight, and I deeply regret that I 
cannot be with you to express my gratitude. 
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For many years I have respectcd the work of 
the Maryland branch of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and have admired your cour- 
ege and tenacity. You have served the 
State and Nation well by recognizing and 
resisting threats to our vital freedoms, by 
extending the boundaries of tolerance, and 
by expanding the meaning of the phrase, 
“land of the free.” 

There is no more important task in this 
decade than the defense of liberty and 
diversity. Our country was settled by brave 
men and women who sought to assert their 
rights as citizens, and to live free from op- 
pression. Our own Free State enjoys a 
proud heritage of religious liberty. This 
State and this Nation have been built in free. 
dom—the freedom conferred by wide fron- 
tiers and diverse opportunities. Now, when 
our open space is shrinking, when our phys- 
ical frontiers have been staked out, when 
opportunities may seem elusive—now, in a 
complex urban, industrial society, we face 
new and often subtle challenges to the ideals 
of liberty, justice and equality. 

It is essential that we meet these chal- 
lenges, if our Nation is to continue to fulfill 
its promise, if we are to maintain the creative 
diversity of faiths, Imaginations, ways of 
life—and if we are to preserve the liberty of 
all men and women to practice their indi- 
yidual faiths, promote their own ideas, and 
pursue their 

The United States was founded on the con- 
viction, revolutionary in 1776, that all men 
are equal before the law. We have made 
great and painful progress toward fulfilling 
the promise of the Founding Fathers. But 
the battle for equal rights has not been final- 
ly won. We must redouble our efforts to 
achieve equality before the law, so that in 
fact the only barriers to men's progress shall 
be their own individual limitations. 

In pressing ahead, we must not confuse 
civil rights and civil liberties. We must re- 
member that it is possible for all men to be 
equal when no man is free. While recogniz- 
ing what public authority must do, to imple- 
ment our constitutional guarantees, we must 
also recognize—as you have recognized 80 
clearly—what public authorities must refrain 
from doing, and where the Constitution 
draws the line between public power and 
individual liberties. 

You have battled for years to preserve 
individual freedoms against invasions by 
government, You have fought bravely to 
protect the vital privilege to dissent, to criti- 
cize, to question, to object. But you have 
also recognized that dissent must be respon- 
sible, and that it is the obligation of free 
men to use their freedom well. You have 
defended liberties for all, against both the 
indifferent many and the overzealous few. 
Yours is a difficult and essential task—and 
vou have served it well. 

I am proud to accept this honor as a token 
of your belief that I have in some small way 
helped to advance the ideals which you—and 
I—cherished so deeply. 


REMARKS OF Mr. JACK LEVIN 


Greetings to you, captive audience. I 
thank you again for my annual opportunity 
of inflicting my views on you, in the dis- 
guise of an award presentation. The mere 
absence of the recipient does not deter me 
in the least. If the patient isn’t here on 
time, as the psychiatrist said, I start with- 
out him—or when his brother arrives. 

There are two sets of reasons why I am 
particularly happy to honor the 1966 re- 
cipient of our award. The first are my own 
personal ones; the second the official justifi- 
cation. 

Personally, I derive great satisfaction from 
the political success of Congressman 
Marias. It proves that, even in the Re- 
publican Party, extremism does not get re- 
sults, and a decent respect for our constitu- 
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tional liberties pays off handsomely. It also 
gives me a chance to express my doubts 
about the alleged takeover of the Republican 
Party by the radical right that challenges our 
basic freedoms and equates dissent with dis- 
loyalty. 

I'm aware that the John Birch Society is 
now tracking down Communists, not only 
In Baltimore County, and Gettysburg, Pa. 
(where they must keep a tall on Comrade 
Eisenhower), but also in Washington, where 
they’ve opened an office to try to control the 
Republican Party. I've heard of their politi- 
cal power in Los Angeles, where 1,770 of them 
paid $100 a plate, and in New York, where 
over 1,000 paid $50 a plate to salute their 
fuehrer, Robert Welch. I know that more 
and less respectable hate-groups are con- 
stantly working to infiltrate the Republican 
Party, and could greatly endanger our free- 
dom and security in a time of stress. But 
I think the present fruits of their labors 
should not be exaggerated in this time of 
milk and honey. 

A recent Gallup survey showed that, in 
overwhelming majority, rank-and-file Re- 
publicans with opinions oppose the extrem- 
ists and favor the moderates. For every 
Republican who loves the John Birch Society, 
about 14 hate it; for every 1 who feels kindly 
toward the Ku Klux Klan, 76 hold their noses; 
and— this I find hard to belleve—for every 
Republican who oposes the ADA, 1½ re- 
gard it highly favorably. How about that, 
fellow-subversives? Before we celebrate, 
though, I should tell you that 52 percent of 
the Republicans professed to have no opin- 
ions on ADA. 

The point is that moderate Republican 
candidates like Congressman MATHIAS are not 
necssarily the good guys who lose elections. 
They win—and win big—over the creatures 
that crawl out from under rocks, the Nean- 
derthal men, and the gentlemen extremists 
who pant for power over the GOP. Mr. 
Maratas has national stature as a spokesman 
for moderates. He made no secret of his 
opposition to Goldwater and his handpicked 
Conservative Dean Burch as Republican 
chairman. Of course, many Republican stal- 
warts are now against Goldwater and Burch, 
because they committed the one unforgivable 
sin: they lost. But Mr. Marnas was against 
them when they looked like possible win- 
ners. Everyone knew where he stood when 
he ran for a third term last November as 
representative of the western Maryland Sixth 
District that included five counties. He ran 
squarely against extremism, against hard- 
core conservatism, against racism, and for 
programs to serve the needs and raise the 
hope of the American people, for the secur- 
ing of our rights and liberties, and for an 
affirmative and responsible minority opposi- 
tlon—and he won. 

The point is, also, that a Republican who 
is for decency is not therefore a “me-too” 
Democrat. He is not behind the Democrats 
to follow them, but to prod them in tender 
spots—as when he jabbed the administration 
for its delay in proposing an omnibus civil 
rights act in 1963, voting rights legislation 
last year, and, now, a civil rights law en- 
forcement act. That will get action, if any- 
thing will. It delights many of us loyal Dem- 
ocrats that he calls for hearings to “provide 
valuable guidance” for the administration, 
and sponsors bills on jury discrimination to 
convert civil rights words into deeds. 

The point is, finally, as far as I am con- 
cerned, that Congressman Matias practices 
his moral preachments, and realizes that the 
American image in the eyes of the world 
depends on doing justly and loving mercy as 
someone explained to the police department 
last night. Perhaps that is why he was 
among the Congressmen who called on the 
President to halt immediately the use of 
nausea gas in Vietnam, as a cruel and in- 
humane weapon that would turn world pub- 
lic opinion against the United States. 
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So much for my personal reasons for hon- 
oring the Honorable Congressman MATHIAS. 
But since the award is from the ACLU, let 
me give you the official reasons: 

His civil liberties record throughout his 
years in public life has rated excellent, He 
has shown awareness that the main business 
of the United States, and its principal dis- 
tinction, is the defense of the rights and dig- 
nity of the individual citizen against the 
mass, and against the Government itself. 

On the issue of capital punishment, he has 
supported us and spoken eloquently and 
courageously against this popular savagery. 

I recall, 2 years ago, his fairness and cour- 
tesy as a member of the House committee, in 
hearing our unpopular testimony against 
the proposed constitutional amendment on 
public prayers. What was so special about 
that? Well, when opponents of official pray- 
ers were regarded as godless, when all across 
the land constituents were pressing Con- 
gressmen to introduce bills to fix the bill of 
rights to their liking, when the mail was 
pouring in and the telephones jangling, it 
was not easy to be courteous and falr to here- 
tics like us, and to urge caution on crusaders 
and zealots. 

But when Congressman Maruias earlier 
this year became the only man in Maryland's 
eight-member House delegation to vote 
against contempt citations of Klan leaders, 
he sealed his doom and cooked his goose. 
This award became inevitable. 

He was not defending the Klan, of course, 
but objecting to the system by which the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
acted as committing magistrates without 
studying the evidence. He ventured to say 
that an independent review should have been 
made by & group not belonging to HUAC, and 
that such a committee, with access to evi- 
dence and time to deliberate, would give 
each case independent and dispassionate 
study, and preclude hasty action and abuse 
of power. He warned that divulgence of or- 
ganizational membership, in certain circum- 
stances, might violate the first amendment 
guarantee of freedom of association, and he 
introduced a bill to reform procedures. Any 
foe of HUAC’s royal prerogatives as judge 
and jury is a friend of ours. 

On representative government, Mr. Ma- 
THIAS strongly supports home rule for the 
District of Columbia. He was a leader in 
the House fight for a reasonable home rule 
bill last year, and for legislation to provide 
a Delegate in the House from the District of 
Columbia, as a first step toward popularly 
elected voting representation in Congress. 

On reapportionment, he opposed the bill 
to deny the Supreme Court or any Federal 
court of jurisdiction in apportionment cases. 
He has also repeatedly urged the Maryland 
General Assembly to provide constitutional 
congressional districts for the State, and de- 
plored its failure to act. 

On individual rights, he has fought against 
repressive crime legislation, which author- 
izes investigative arrests and endangers the 
rights of the accused and of all individuals. 

On obscene mail, Mr. Marhras opposed the 

bill authorizing anyone who re- 
ceived mall deemed offensive to request the 
post office to deliver no more mail from the 
same sender. 

On industrial security, he voted against 
the proposed extensions of the Industrial 
Security Act. 

On internal security, he was one of eight 
Republicans voting to kill a bill removing 
the geographic limitations on the Sedition 
Act of 1917. 

Perhaps the bravest of all the feats of this 
daring young Republican is his recent bill to 
establish an American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission to start orderly planning 
for celebrating the birth of our Nation. This 
proposal involves a 31-member Commission, 
including the President, Vice President, and 
a slew of bigwigs, who are to spend several 
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years planning the international significance 
of the events that began in 1773. 

Now I submit that anyone who dares to 
open these shrines where our liberties are 
idolized, to shake the dust of two centuries 
off our principles, and to let out the secret 
which most Americans hide so well—that 
we are, if you'll excuse the expression, 
“revolutionists'’—anyone who dares that is 
& brave man indeed, who fully deserves this 
award; for courage and leadership in defend- 
ing the cause of civil liberty. 


Guatemala Schools Get California Books 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my valued constituents of Vallejo, Mr. 
Everett I. Rolff, visited Central America. 
While there he learned of the great need 
for textbooks in the public schools and 
colleges of Guatemala. 

Through the Project Do-Good of Mr. 
Rolff, approximately 2,000 books have 
been shipped to Guatemala. These are 
surplus—obsolete to us—books that have 
seen a number of years of service and 
have been replaced by current editions. 
Through the interest of the Rotary Club 
of Vallejo and the Club Rotario of Guate- 
mala City, Mr. Rolff’s project succeeded. 

It appears to me that much good could 
be done in Guatemala and other Latin 
American countries if some method could 
be found by which schoolbooks now being 
destroyed could be shipped to these coun- 
tries. I believe much good will could be 
accomplished in this type of project. We 
are missing the opportunity of getting 
literature to the people at the so-called 
grassroots level. This is excellent people- 
to-people communication. 

[From the Vallejo (Calif.) News-Chronicle] 
GUATEMALA SCHOOLS GET CALIFORNIA BOOKS 

Several thousand California textbooks 
weighing 1 ton were sorted and packed by a 
group of Vallejo high school students last 
Saturday for shipment to Guatemala schools. 
The local students are members of the Inter- 
act Club, a student service club affiliated with 
the Vallejo Rotary Club. The books are sur- 
plus texts on which the Vallejo Rotary Club 
is paying the freight costs for shipping them 
to Guatemala where the Club Rotario de la 
Ciudad de Guatemala will assume the re- 
sponsibility of distributing the books free of 
charge to schools throughout the country. 

The following students prepared the ship- 
ment from Vallejo: Phil Tucker, Dave Gro- 
sean, Ron Stodgell, Robert Baker, Dan Asera, 
Peter Working, Barrie Kaye, Bill Fratzke, Bill 
Demmon, Gary Savage, and John Worker. 
Mr. Everett Rolff, assistant superintendent 
of Vallejo schools and Homer Miller, Inter- 
act Club adviser, supervised the project. 


From the Vallejo (Calif.) Sunday Times- 
Herald, May 23, 1965] 
Rotary Boox Procram SUCCESSFUL 


The Vallejo Rotary Club project “Books 
for our Latin-American Neighbors,” initiated 
by former club president Larry Robins, was 
reported this week by club president Virl 
Swan as successfully completed. President 
Swan reported the contents of a letter ad- 
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dressed to Everett Rolff, Rotary International 
Relations chairman and received from Hilary 
E. Arathoon, secretary of the Club Rotario de 
la Ciudad de Guatemala, as-follows: 

“Dear fellow Rotarian: I have pleasure in 
enclosing herewith a photograph which was 
furnished to us by the American school of 
this city, which shows a group of pupils por- 
ing over the books (see picture) which you 
so kindly sent us to distribute among schools 
in this city. We distributed them equally be- 
tween the American school and the Maryknoll 
school. 

“Again thanking you for your kind gift, 
which was highly appreciated.” 

The freight shipment of several thousand 
California textbooks was financed by the Val- 
lejo Rotary Club under regulations approved 
by the State superintendent of schools. The 
packaging of the shipment was done by the 
Vallejo Senior High School Interact Club, a 
group of high school students sponsored by 
the Vallejo Rotary Club, 

The need for these surplus textbooks was 
first ascertained by Vallejo Rotarian Everett 
Rolff on a visit to schools in Guatamala in 
1963. Shortly afer the shipment of California 
textbooks was received in Guatamala, a re- 
turn shipment of books published by the 
Guatamalan Department of Education was 
forwarded by the Guatamala Rotary Club 
was received in Vallejo. The books were 
turned over to the Vallejo Junior College Li- 
brary. Leonard Rising, head of the language 
department of the Vallejo Junior College, and 
Miss Arlene Parker, librarian, report that the 
books have proved of great value to students 
in Spanish language classes. 


Law Day, 1968 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr, CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, May 1 
is Law Day, an annual observance estab- 
lished by the Congress. 

Law Day is celebrated on the same day 
used by Communists throughout the 
world to proclaim a commitment to their 
totalitarian system by the celebration of 
May Day. 

This year’s observance of Law Day 
takes on added meaning as the United 
States has entered a new phase of its 
determination to resist Communist ag- 
gression. It would be well to remember, 
however, that far more than the force of 
arms is needed to defend freedom. The 
foundation of our fundamental liberties 
is to be found in the Constitution. The 
last decade has witnessed a new era in 
the application of those guarantees of 
individual human dignity. Yet, there 
are those within our Nation who would 
erode those guarantees in a misguided 
search for security. 

Therefore, Law Day must serve to re- 
mind the American people of the essen- 
tial differences between a free society 
and a totalitarian society—and to deepen 
their understanding of the urgent need 
to maintain the United States as a 
standard of justice and equality to which 
mankind can aspire. 

I wish to pay particular tribute to the 
Jaycees of the District of Columbia and 
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to the Bar Association of Los Angeles 
County for their fine programs to bring 
Law Day to the attention of the public 
and to strengthen the role of law in our 
daily lives. 


Whom Do the Rioters Represent? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a - 
ticularly astute analysis in the Seen 
unfortunate rioting in South Vietnam 
appeared in the April 6, 1966, edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

The clear thinking in this editorial 
should be read by all and I commend it 
to the attention of our colleagues: 

IN THE STREETS: WHO REPRESENTS WHOM? 


The purpose of any demonstrator is to 
amplify his own voice: to get greater than 
his proportionate share of attention and rec- 
ognition. Typically, a rioting mob of 500 
or 1,000 or 10,000, presenting demands for 
an immediate change in public policy (or a 
replacement of the government itself) is, in 
effect, insisting on its own minority rule. 
And one danger ls that 1,000 people can too 
easily be mistaken for a majority, especially 
if the observer is predisposed. 

There can be no accurate count of the 
demonstrators who have taken to the streets 
in South Vietnam in these recent tragically 
dangerous days. What is clear Is that the 
groups providing the manpower (or child- 
power; many have been 14 years old, and 
younger) have long been heavily infiltrated 
by Communist agents, and that “public opin- 
ion” among the politically unsophisticated 
masses is a malleable thing. 

Vietnam is riven by an exceedingly com- 
plex tangle of regional, religious, tribal, po- 
litical and personal rivalries. These would 
provide ample fuel for the fires of discon- 
tent no matter how enlightened the par- 
ticular government in power in Saigon might 
be. No one claims that the Ky government 
was democratically constituted. But Viet- 
nam has never had the vital political infra- 
structure on which a soundly functioning 
democracy must rest. What the Ky govern- 
ment has had—which the demonstrators 
threaten—has been a reasonable measure of 
the power to govern. And this is the first 
essential, most particularly in a nation fight- 
ing for its life. 

High among the demonstrators’ demands 
has been a swifter transition to constitu- 
tional, civilian rule, which strikes an im- 
mediately responsive chord among persons 
imbued wtih the traditions of Wostern de- 
mocracy. But Premier Ky has already gone 
far toward meeting these demands. And 
it should be borne in mind that many of 
the organizers of these present demonstra- 
tions have a history of insurrectionist agita- 
tion against whatever government was in 
power, on whatever excuse may have been 
handy at the time. 

The demonstrators represent themselves, 
and their own ambitions; what else they rep- 
resent is an open question. They can hard- 
ly be said to represent the hundreds of 
thousands of South Vietnamese who are 
loyally, doggedly and courageously slugging 
it out with the Vietcong in the field, or stand- 
ing up to Vietcong terrorists in the hamlets— 
and who themselves are putting on, day in 
and day out, a “demonstration” of their own 
that deserves at least equal billing. 
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The Necessity for Integrating Big City 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished former mayor of the city 
of Philadelphia, Mr. Richardson Dil- 
worth, who is now president of the new 
Philadelphia School Board, pointed out 
some profound truths recently on the 
necessity for integrating our big city 
schools and faculties. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I include excerpts 
from Mr. Dilworth's address in Washing- 
ton, as published in the Washington 
Post, at this point in the RECORD. 

For Goop Scnoots Try Live POLITICS 

(By Richardson Dilworth) 


There are some people who ask why it Is 
necessary to insist upon integrating our 
schools and their faculties. These people 
argue that what we should concentrate upon 
is raising the standard of public education in 
all of our schools. They assert that focus- 
ing attention on integration diverts us from 
achieving excellence of education. 

Such a contention ignores the realities of 
the situation in the cities. Take my own 
city of Philadelphia, which is quite typical. 
The schools in the predominantly Negro areas 
are the oldest, most run-down schools in the 
city. And, due to the ironclad teacher seni- 
ority system which has developed over the 
years, these schools, for the most part, have 
the highest percentage of poorest and most 
inexperienced teachers. Add to this the 
fact that about a quarter of these pupils 
have a family background which has not 
equipped them to receive the standard pub- 
lic school eductaion, and you have a sham- 
bles in which hardly any of the children in 
the school get educated, 

Today, in our city, approximately 40 per- 
cent of the total school population is in 
parochial and private schools. The result is 
that while only 30 percent of our city’s popu- 
lation is nonwhite, 57 percent of our public 
school pupils are nonwhite. And, today there 
are more white children in the parochial and 
private schools than there are in our city's 
entire public school m. 

If this trend continues, and it is*the trend 
in all of our cities, then 20 or 25 years from 
now, our big cities may find themselves with 
public school systems almost entirely non- 
white, and with parochial and private school 
systems at least 90 percent white. I cannot 
think of a greater blow to our democracy, 
or to the success of the urban civilization 
in which we find ourselves. 

The broad picture is that our big city pub- 
lie school systems have for the most part 
been neglected and starved—ever since the 
end of World War I. Although we have 
splendid work being done here and there, by 
and large, our big city school systems no 
longer serve us well. 

Big city teachers have been among the low- 
est paid. The result is that our city school 
systems have tended to become static and 
in-bred. New ideas and new blood have not 
been encouraged, 

We should also experiment with what 
we call the magnet school. Let me give you 
an example: There is great need for a higher 
level of science teaching for selected young- 
sters, This indicates the creation of a sci- 
ence high school which offers the finest pos- 
sible precollege science courses. But that 
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school would also be a comprehensive high 
school to serve the neighborhood, and the 
sclence students would take their other 
academic courses right in with the regular 
high school students. 

In short, the specialty attracts teachers 
and pupils from all over the city, and these 
specialty pupils take their general academic 
courses in the other part of the school, which 
is a comprehensive neighborhood high school. 
Magnet schools should also be set up for 
languages, for business training, and for the 
performing arts, among others. 

Supplemental Educational Centers also 
show promise, particularly in the field of 
science. Such a center would serve the en- 
tire city, including the parochial and pri- 
vate schools ,and also suburban school chil- 
dren. The center would offer all manner of 
special equipment and training not found 
elesewhere. 

The expanding interest in education sug- 
gests that we begin to rethink the way we 
manage our schools. The conventional wis- 
dom has it that we keep schools out of pol- 
itics, and of course in the narrow sense of 
the word we must all agree. However, good 
education is and must inevitably be a vital 
political issue. The issue of a quality in- 
tegrated education is as live a political issue 
in our cities as any issue can be. No bu- 
reaucracy can solve that issue. Failing the 
magic solution acceptable to everyone, en- 
lightened, and courageous leadership at the 
board level is essential if the cities are not 
to retreat from the challenge. 


After Job Training—What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now discussing the future of the anti- 
poverty program. An editorial which 
appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times 
quite properly points out that there is 
no easy answer to the problem of reduc- 
ing the rolls of the poverty stricken. 

The Chicago Sun-Times editorial is 
making a most significant contribution 
toward a better understanding of this 
entire problem; and I should like to call 
it to the attention of my colleagues by 
placing it in the Record today. 

The editorial follows: 

AFTER JOB TRAINING—WHAT? 

A recent story in the Detroit Free Press 
tells of an unemployed autoworker with 
nine children who has been on welfare. He 
enrolled under two Federal antipoverty pro- 
grams, is off the welfare rolls and Is being 
trained as a furniture upholsterer. As a 
trainee he is being paid $160.23 a week, tax 
free. He doubtless needs every cent of the 
money to provide for his family and stay off 
welfare. He deserves credit for making an 
effort, at the age of 49, to learn new skills. 

The tragic part of the story is that after a 
year’s intensive training and job placement 
his new skills will not earn him as much 
money as he is receiving as a Federal job 
trainee. 

To those who are ambitious and seek only 
a chance to better themselves, the drop in 
income that might follow Federal job train- 
ing can be borne, if the new skills promise 
steady employment with a chance for even- 
tual financial betterment. But for those 
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whose ambition has been stunted by poverty 
and privation, the motivation to stay in a 
training program, or even to go back on the 
welfare rolls, might be overpowering. 

There is no easy answer to the problem 
of reducing the rolls of the poverty stricken. 
Job training programs are a step in the right 
direction. But the effort must go beyond 
that. Those who are trained in new skills 
must be helped, if they lack ambition and 
drive, to go forward. That help should be 
provided by the community. If it is not, 
those who take the first step up out of pov- 
erty may slip back and become more discour- 
aged, and more difficult to help, than before. 


The Knowledge Explosion: Liberation 
and Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is a book review 
from the Washington Evening Star on 
The Knowledge Explosion: Liberation 
and Limitation, edited by Francis 
Sweeney, S.J.: 

It Is Mucu Easter To Count 
(By Donald Mintz) 

(The Knowledge Explosion: Liberation and 
Limitation. Edited by Francis Sweeney, S.J. 
Introduction by Father Sweeney. (The Cen- 
tennial Colloquium at Boston College, April 
17-19, 1963.) Figures, 255 pages. Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux, $4.95.) 

“The theme of the conference is whether 
we can simultaneously control the explosion 
in knowledge and maintain a free society 
resting upon individual judgments. The im- 
plied dangers I suppose to be two. Either 
knowledge will be so accumulative as to dis- 
hearten men, or the control of knowledge 
will come into the hands of an elite, who 
may employ the power of knowledge for 
purposes contrary to the democratic belief 
Thus Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, Abbot Lawrence Lowell professor 
of humanities emeritus at Harvard. Put less 
elegantly, the theme asks whether the knowl- 
edge explosion is going to get us in the sense 
that it demands social organizations and 
procedures that we find unsultable for our 
personalities or whether we are going to get 
it in the sense that we will be able to employ 
our increasing knowledge for human pur- 
poses as we traditionally conceive them. 

But “knowledge explosion” is a metaphor, 
and “knowledge” is not so easy to define. 
The term requires examination. “The knowl- 
edge explosion,” writes Samuel A, Goudsmit, 
professor of physics at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, “refers to the enormous amount 
of factual information that has been col- 
lected and continues to Increase at a high 
rate.” 

Yet a distinction must be made. 
Knowledge is much more than just an ac- 
cumulation of data,“ says Goudsmit. “Its 
most valuable aspect Is what we call under- 
standing. I cannot precisely define what is 
meant by that, but I know that it is some- 
thing which cannot be recorded on punch 
cards and retrieved by automation, In 
physics it deals with the relations between 
observed facts; it is the theory behind the 
phenomena.“ 

Peter A. Bertocci, Borden P. Bowne pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Boston University, 
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puts the same thing somewhat more bluntly 
and, naturally enough, in terms of the 
scholar of the humanities: We know a lot 
but have no confidence in our judgment of 
value. It is much easier to count than to 
given an account. The result is a level of 
democracy in which there are more knowl- 
edgeable men—knowledgeable men’ is the 
ugly verbal concoction we use when the end 
of knowledge has no goal but is only a means 
to another means—but few better-educated 
men, In ancient terms, we have gained 
knowledge but lost wisdom.” 

But even when thus qualified—and to 
some extent even opposed—the knowledge 
explosion has powerful effects. With the 
rapld increase of avallable data," said 
Goudsmit, “the theories undergo frequent 
changes or modifications, It has become im- 
possible for a physicist to follow these 
changes except in his narrow field of special- 
ization. Thus,-within a scientific discipline 
the knowledge explosion leads to extreme 
specialization.” 

These thoughts were expressed at what 
seems to have been a brilliantly organized 
colloquium that was part of Boston College's 
celebration of its centennial in 1963. Though 
there was some talk of the “two cultures,” 
the apparent ease of communication be- 
tween classicists and physicists and the ob- 
vious fact that differences in viewpoint cor- 
related rather poorly with specialty suggest 
that the supposed split, at least, need not be 
worrisome, 

Most of those papers that have now been 
printed under the editorship of Francis 
Sweeney, S. J., are on a very high level. The 
few exceptions can easily be ignored even 
though some of them were produced by cele- 
brated people. 

Not all the participants cared to express 
an opinion as to whether the subtitle ought 
more properly to have been “Liberation or 
Limitation?” Those who did, directly or by 
implication, seemed to feel that “Limitation” 
according to present human standards was 
the more likely if present trends continue. 
Some expect that to be the case; others hope 
for a change of direction whose precise na- 
ture is not yet foreseeable. 

Boston College’s centennial colloquium 
added real knowledge to an area in which 
there has been more data than understand- 


ing. 


H.R. 13717 Introduced To Establish a 
Permanent Special Mitk Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr, SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
express my personal thanks to my honor- 
able colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for their recent action to de- 
feat the ill-advised cutback in funds for 
the special milk and hot lunch programs 
for our Nation’s schoolchildren. I be- 
lieve this program has contributed much 
to the well-rounded development of our 
youth by encouraging all children to 
drink milk. It is widely acknowledged 
that milk is one of the most important 
nutrients a child consumes and that it 
contributes much to the growth of a 
healthy child. This contribution to the 
strength of our Nation from a healthy 
citizenry makes the cost of the program 
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not only small, but a solid investment in 
our future. 

I further believe that steps must be 
taken to establish a permanent special 
milk program to insure the continued 
health of our youngsters. To accom- 
plish this, I have introduced H.R. 13717, 
to establish a permanent special milk 
program. ‘Your action in voting to de- 
feat the proposed cutback in this pro- 
gram was essential for the healthy de- 
velopment of our children. I urge you, 
therefore, to support my recommenda- 
tion to expand and make permanent this 
highiy successful program. 


Poverty War No Skirmish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
spected Denver Post recently printed an 
editorial which eloquently and effectively 
defines the purpose and the goals of the 
poverty program. The article points out 
that this war cannot be won with indis- 
criminate handouts and short-term ob- 
jectives. Asin any other war, victory will 
entail sacrifice, perseverance and all-out 
effort. I invite the thoughtful consid- 
eration of my colleagues to this excellent 
editorial: 

MISUNDERSTANDING THE POVERTY WAR 


Elsewhere on this page, Columnist Carl 
Rowan urges that middle-class America do 
something to support the war on poverty. 
We believe his point is good: that the cam- 
paign may languish unless enough people 
speak up for it. 

We do not fear the critics who are outside 
the program and simply want nothing to do 
with it (especially pay for it). They would 
make peace with poverty any day if they 
had the power to do it, but they don't. 

We are more concerned about the critics 
who are in the program, or desperately want 
to be; people who are frustrated because they 
feel they are being cheated out of something 
they deserve. 

Some of them seem so angry as to be cap- 
able of pulling down the whole structure 
around them. 

Rowan writes of a recent meeting of the 
poor in Washington, where Sargent Shriver, 
national Director of the program, was howled 
down by unruly delegates who felt they were 
not getting enough benefits. Riots like this 
play into the hands of those who would de- 
stroy the poverty war. 

Similarly, though with more decorum, some 
200 Denverites demonstrated at a meeting of 
the board of directors of Denver War on 
Poverty, Inc., to express criticism of the local 
program, We do not mean that the Denyer 
group behaved like the Washington mob, but 
the arguments of the two groups are related. 

In Washington, the compiaint was made 
that money is not being shoveled out to the 
poor fast enough. In Denver, the complaint 
was made that a minority group is not get- 
ting its quota of well-paid jobs on the vari- 
ous staffs of the poverty programs, 

Both groups seem to have missed the main 
point of the war on poverty, and we can 
understand some of the reasons why. But 
we hope the well-fed, well-paid, well-housed 
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majority of Americans can take a broader 
view. 


This vast and imaginative poverty program 
is not meant to be merely a pipeline for 
Federal dollars. It is not mean to be a per- 
petual bureaucracy to provide Government 
jobs. 

Its purpose is more fundamental—more 
hopeful. It is trying to break the cycle of 
poverty in this country, the awful chain of 
misery that binds hopeless generation after 
hopeless generation. Nothing to compare 
with it has been tried before. 

If Government doles and make-work pro- 
grams have taught us anything, they have 
taught us that dollars alone will never break 
the cycle. Neither will Government jobs. 

Winning this war will take a massive mo- 
bilization of education, health services, voca- 
tional training, revolutionary thought and 
many other things, Including public patience 
and understanding. 

Shriver’s Office of Economic Opportunity 
does not run breadlines. But it can teach 
people how to bake bread. 

OEO does not give away pencils to be sold 
for nickels on street corners. But it teaches 
men and women how to use pencils, type- 
writers, business machines, mechanics’ tools, 
and books—and how to find jobs. 

OEO is not buying people with U.S. dollars. 
But it is selling opportunity at giveaway 
bargain prices. 

As the war goes on, of course, OEO does 
distribute some money and provide some 
jobs. We trust these benefits will be dis- 
tributed as fairly as possible, with appropri- 
ate regard for ability and need, and with 
appropriate disregard for race, color, creed, 
Sex, national origin, and cultural back- 
ground. 

But it should be remembered that these 
immediate and direct benefits are only tem- 
porary tokens of greater public benefits. 
OEO's goal is, and should be, to win the war 
and do itself out of a job. 


Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, last Feb- 
ruary I called to the attention of the 
House the anniversary of the Miami 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club's first 50 years of achievement. At 
that time, I pointed with pride to the 
club's distinguished past record. 

Today I want to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues only one of the many 
fine programs by which the club today is 
carrying out its noble traditions. 

Under the auspices of the Agency for 
International Development’s Partners of 
the Alliance program and through the 
able leadership of the president of the 
Downtown Luncheon Business and Pro- 
fessionel Women’s Club, Barbara Ander- 
son, the downtown club has agreed to 
participate in the Alliance for Progress 
by adopting a “Partners of the Alliance” 
project in Guatemala. 

I want to take this opportunity to com- 


‘mend Barbara Anderson and the other 


fine ladies of the club for this fine ges- 
ture on behalf of international goodwill 
and understanding. 
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Mr. Speaker, the resolution by which 
the club undertook this added responsi- 
bility simply and yet with deep compas- 
sion reflects the high ideals and lofty 
goals of the Alliance for Progress: 
RESOLUTION, DOWNTOWN LUNCHEON BUSINESS 

AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUB, APRIL 

11. 1966 

Whereas the Downtown Luncheon Business 
and Professional Women's Club is concerned 
for the world’s underprivileged and cultur- 
ally deprived children, and 

Whereas it belicves in the efforts of the 
Department of State, International Develop- 
ment Division, Alliance for Progress program 
to upgrade standards of living in depressed 
areas by enabling others to learn and develop 
new skills: Be it 

Resolved, That District 11, Business and 
Professional Women's Club, participate in the 
Alliance for Progress program by adopting 
a Partners of the Alliance project. 


The Stanford Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, quite 
often we find amateurs doing a pro- 
fessional's job. This is the case in the 
so-called Stanford poll which has further 
confused the issue of Vietnam. 

Just why this poll is not accurate is 
shown in the following column from the 
April 7, 1966, edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

INSIDE Rxronr: RIGGING THE POLLS 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


WASHINGTON. —A much-quoted poll which 
portrays the American public seeking a softer 
line in Vietnam is regarded by nonideological 
professional pollsters as a scandalous job of 
rigging. 

The poll, sponsored by seven young social 
scientists at Sanford University, runs di- 
rectly counter to the information gathered 
by the professionals. As such, it further be- 
clouds what Americans really feel about the 
most confused war in the Nation’s history. 

The Stanford Poll, as it is known in Wash- 
ington, has become a prime document for 
the peace bloc on Capitol Hill since its release 
on March 15. 

Senator Frank CHURCH, of Idaho, one of 
the bloc’s most alert members, quickly in- 
serted it in the CONGRESSIONAL Record with 
a glib conclusion: This national survey dis- 
closes that widespread public support exists 
for a more flexible American ‘bargaining posi- 
tion in Vietnam.“ Other peace Senators use 
it to bolster antiwar arguments. 

What makes this important is the height- 
ening sensitivity of politicians as election day 
nears. Consequently, it is worth examining 
why professional polisters object to the 
Stanford poll. 

It should be emphasized they do not find 
fault with the sampling methods (1,479 in- 
terviews) of the National Opinion Research 
Center at the University of Chicago, con- 
tracted by the Stanford professors for the 
survey. Rather, it is the way the Stanford 
group framed the questions that bothers pro- 
fessional pollsters. 

The Stanford poll asks: “Would you ap- 
prove or disapprove of the following action 
to end the fighting: forming a new govern- 
ment in which the Vietcong took some part?” 
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The replies are 52 percent yes“; 36 percent 
“no”; 12 percent don't know.” From this, 
the Stanford professors conclude in their 
analysis that a majority favors a coalition 
government. 

However, professional pollsters belleve that 
the question is so framed as to assume an 
incredibly high level of sophistication. When 
the same question is couched in more un- 
derstandable terms by commercial pollsters, 
the answer is a resounding no.“ 

Two highly reputable private pollsters who 
constantly probe opinion on Vietnam for 
political clients have come up with results 
far different from the Stanford poll. If the 
war is to be ended at the price of Commu- 
nists in a coalition government, Americans 
are overwhelmingly against a coalition. 
However, they do not oppose a coalition if 
this is the result of free elections. This vital 
distinction is ignored by the Stanford poll. 

The same slanting of the questions is 
found throughout the Stanford poll. It asks 
whether the person polled would be willing 
to cut aid to education, cut medicare, and 
raise taxes “in order to continue fighting.” 
Professional pollsters says such wording is 
sure to get a no“ answer. 

Yet, the Stanford professors sweep to this 
broad conclusion; The majority of American 
citizens have reservations about continuing 
the war when they are faced with its pos- 
sible costs.” 

While conceding 61 percent approval of 
President Johnson's policies, the Stanford 
group stretches its data to add: “Unlike other 
studies, our more complete investigation also 
shows widespread support for moderate de- 
escalation of the conflict (including negotia- 
tion with the Vietcong and inclusion of the 
Vietcong in a coalition government) and a 
reluctance to pay the Increased economic and 
manpower costs which a substantial escala- 
tion would involve.“ 

The Stanford group gives away its intent, 
however, by refusing to accept the conclusion 
of every professional pollster that the public 
is understandably confused, 

In a March 15, letter to the New York 
Times, the Stanford professors reject the 
confusion theory, claiming instead that the 
public view is “rather close to that of some 
of the most responsible critics of the admin- 
istration.” Specifically, it lists ex-diplomat 
George Kennan, star opposition witness in 
the Fulbright committee hearings. 

To equate snap opinions of a puzzled pub- 
lic with Kennan's sophisticated doctrine 
tends to confirm what professional pollsters 
Suspect. The Stanford group knew what 
answers it wanted before it asked any ques- 
tions. To go through the formality of 1,479 
personal interviews was a waste of time and 
money. 


Outside Earnings Limitation for People 
on Social Security Should Be Increased 
to $2,400—Age Limitation Should Be 
Removed for Disabled Widows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 27, 1966 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced two bills today which will 
greatly assist social security recipients 
and disabled widows. 

The first of my bills would permit so- 
cial security recipients to earn up to 
$2,400 a year without losing any social 
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security benefits. The present limitation 
on outside earnings is only $1,500 per 
year. 

The bill also allows the recipient to 
earn an additional $1,200 a year at re- 
duced benefits or a total of $3,600 a year 
before losing social security altogether. 
Presently, a person drawing social secu- 
rity loses his benefits completely if he 
earns over $2,700 a year. 

‘The sharp rise in the cost of living has 
eroded away the entire T-percent increase 
in social security benefits voted by Con- 
gress. The result is that the senior citi- 
zen living on a meager retirement income 
is unable to purchase the necessities of 
life and at the same time live in any 
degree of comfort. 

An increase in the amount of allowable 
outside earnings is one way to enable 
the social security recipient to meet the 
increased cost of living. 

In addition, this will assure every 
social security recipient the right to earn 
at least $3,000 a year, which is the ad- 
ministration’s own poverty-level figure. 
Failure to act on my bill will be to con- 
done poverty through direct Federal 
restrictions. 

My other bill is also of major impor- 
tance. It provides benefits to a widow 
who is disabled at the time of her hus- 
band’s death without regard to the age 
of the widow, Presently, the disabled 
widow must wait until she has reached 
the age of 60 to be helped by social se- 
curity unless she has minor children in 
her care. The present law, therefore, 
places the same requirements on a dis- 
abled widow as on widows who are able 
to work and provide for themselves. My 
bill cures this gross inequity. 

Hopefully, the Congress will act on 
these important matters. 


Poland: A Millennium of Pride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, this 
year two European nations are celebrat- 
ing important and inspiring anniversa- 
ries, Seen in an historical light, their 
anniversaries bear some remarkable re- 
semblances and some instructive con- 
trasts: It was 50 years ago that a small 
band of Irish patriots staged an heroic 
though unsuccessful rebellion against 
British rule in Ireland. Five years later 
Ireland gained her independence and 
has swiftly become one of the more re- 
sponsible countries in the community of 
nations. 

The other country which deserves our 
congratulatory attention, of course, is 
Poland, now in her 1,000th year of civili- 
zation and nationhood. Besides the 
fact that both of these countries have 
given much to the world through their 
talented and energetic peoples, they 
have in common a Catholic heritage, 
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which has proved a significant factor in 
their social development. 

While under the grip of British des- 
potism, the Irish Catholic priests did 
much to keep the spirit of Irish nation- 
alism alive and dynamic. We see the 
same phenomenon now operating in Po- 
land as the Catholic Church, represented 
by the indomitable Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, strives to keep a proud Polish 
people from being inundated by the 
factitious floodtide of an atheistic Com- 
munist regime. Communist boss, Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka, has sought for years to 
suppress the traditional Polish Catholic 
Church and subject it and its followers 
to an acceptance of state supremacy in 
all matters. The church has firmly held 
its own though and refused to knuckle 
under. It was this same spirit of fierce 
national pride which a surprised Hitler 
found himself confronted with in at- 
tempting to quickly overrun and subdue 
the Polish nation in 1939. 

As this year’s millennium celebrations 
continue, Poland's church-state strug- 
gle will undoubtedly come into sharper 
focus. The regime has thus far tried to 
turn the festivities into a drive to pro- 
mote loyalty to the Marxist state. Were 
it not for the deep tragedy of Poland's 
recent history, there would be certain 
aspects of comedy in this crude Commu- 
nist campaign. Like his next door 
neighbor, Herr Ulbricht of East Ger- 
many, Gomulka has a penchant for po- 
litical farce that fools nobody but him- 
self. 

In this glorious year, then, of Poland's 
millennium celebration, let a deep-felt 
hope be expressed by the free nations of 
the world that the people of Poland will 
stand firm in their belief of Christian 
ideas and political freedoms. Let Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski, in his lonely crusade, 
draw strength from that Frenchman, 
Alfred de Musset, who once observed, 
“Christianity ruined emperors, but saved 
peoples.” Let the Polish people take in- 
spiration from the example of Ireland 
and be convinced that the struggle for 
independence can be won. 

To a nation which has given the world 
a Nicholas Copernicus, a Fryderyk 
Chopin, and a Wanda Landowska, I join 
with my colleagues in extending Poland 
grateful congratulations on this, her 
1,000th anniversary. 


Shenandoah Valley Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, when we 
complete our business in the House this 
afternoon, it is my intention to leave 
Washington for Winchester, in the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, to attend 
a portion of the 3-day program of one of 
the most colorful regional festivals of 
our Nation—Shenandoah Apple Blossom. 
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Tomorrow—Friday—I should like to 
hope that a number of other Members 
of the House—legislative business per- 
mitting—might be inclined to make the 
pleasant drive over fine highways to 
Winchester to see this spectacle of spring 
pageantry. 

Many of our colleagues have been in- 
troduced to the Shenandoah Valley 
through their service in the Congress, 
and, while I certainly will not place them 
at a disadvantage in their home areas by 
quoting them by name, I have the 
definite impression that more than a few 
are considering this region of great 
natural and historic attractions and 
friendly people as their retirement home. 

This week, Mr. Speaker, the festival 
known as Shenandoah Apple Blossom is 
a highlight of Shenandoah Valley Week, 
proclaimed by the Governor of Virginia, 
he Honorable Mills E. Godwin, Jr., in 
the following words: 

Virginia's matchless endowment of 
natural beauty, scenic wonders, and hos- 
pitable people is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the Shenandoah Valley. 

The people of this region, through 
Shenandoah Valley, Inc., have set aside the 
period April 24 through May 2 as Shenandoah 
Valley Week, a time of thanksgiving and 
sharing of these gifts. 

I am delighted to call this observance, cul- 
minating, as it does, in the Shenandoah 
Apple Blossom Festival in Winchester, to the 
attention of our people everywhere. 


Governor Godwin signed the proc- 
lamation after receiving a presentation 
of the program for the week from a com- 
mittee including Fred W. Walker of 
Roanoke, president of Shenandoah Val- 
ley, Inc., which is the energetic tourism 
promotion organization of the valley; 
Alson H. Smith, of Winchester, president 
of Shenandoah Apple Blossom; Larry B. 
Murphy, of Harrisonburg, chairman of 
“Shenandoah Valley Week“; and Robert 
Sterrett, of Staunton, executive director 

of Shenandoah Valley, Inc. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that Shenandoah Valley Week coincides 
with Garden Week in Virginia, during 
which many historic and beautiful homes 
and gardens are open to the public, 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

Additionally, I should emphasize that, 
it being my privilege to represent in the 
Congress not only the Shenandoah Val- 
ley but also adjacent areas of great 
scenic and historic interest, my office is 
at the service of other Members of this 
House, and their constituents, at all 
times, with respect to inquiries they 
might have as to transportation routes, 
lodging, restaurants, and tourist attrac- 
tions, public and private. 


An American Hall of Fame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, from time to time we hear com- 
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plaints that our youngsters have no re- 
gard for or understanding of their herit- 
age. I am pleased to place before you 
a story that proves conclusively that 
some of our young men and women have 
a very real appreciation of our historic 
background and a determination to do 
something about it. The story is told 
by Miss Elizabeth Strapp, a student in 
Notre Dame High School, Lawrence 
Township, who relates how a number of 
her fellow students on their’ own initia- 
tive converted an old bus into a unique 
traveling historymobile. The story, as 
it appeared in the Trenton Times, fol- 
lows. I sincerely hope it will serve to 
stimulate other boys and girls through- 
out our land to similar projects. 

The story follows: 
On Bus Becomes HISTORICAL Ex#Ħmwrr— To 

VISIT AREA SCHOOLS 
(By Elizabeth Strapp) 

“Paul Revere, George Washin 
Betsy Ross riding on s bus? Ke 1 nat 
believe it.“ You may not believe it but such 
a thing really can be seen in the Trenton 
area in the near future. You are not in need 
of psychiatric attention and your eyes aren't 
deceiving you are merely seeing Notre Dame's 
anque historymobile—the American Hall of 

Seated in the bus will be a vari 
characters who have played an 8 
part in our history, from the Revolutionary 
characters mentioned above to a present-day 
female Peace Corps volunteer and an as- 
tronaut. Visitors will be invited to walk 
through the bus and view the seated figures, 


STUDENT COUNCIL IDEA 


The project grew out of a discussion at 
a student council meeting regarding the 
Vietnam situation, draft-card burnings and 
the apparent lack of patriotism on the part 
of many Americans. 

As Dennis Regan explained it, “We didn't 
plan to concern ourselves with one phase of 
American history but rather wanted to em- 
phasize overall patriotism and let people 
know that not all teenagers are lacking in 
interest in their country and its history.” 

Since February is notable for the birthday 
of two famous American Presidents, it was 
felt that this was a good month in which 
to initiate such a project. The group was 
interested also in the movement to have 
February proclaimed as American History 
Month. This has subsequently been done 
by New Jersey's Governor Hughes and it 
is hoped that the movement will spread 
throughout the country. 

According to Paul Casey, president of 
Notre Dame’s student council, “The group 
wished to do something which would reflect 
an overall interest in American history but 
also wanted a project which was different. 
The result of their thinking was this mobile 
exhibit—Notre Dame's American Hall of 

BUS GOT BRIGHTENED 


The first phase was the transformation of 
an olive-drab Army bus which has carried 
Notre Dame athletes to many games into a 
bright blue historymobile. The male mem- 
bers of the council and their friends handled 
this part of the project. 

“By the time we were finished, we had 
blue faces, blue eyelashes, blue noses, and 
blue hair,” laughed Jack Varsalona, senior 
class president. 

But it looks great. added Richard Smith, 
one of the painters. 

CREATING THE PASSENGERS 


Female members of the council and mod- 
erators Sister Mary Shaun, R.S.M., and Sister 
Mary Mercita, R.S.M., took charge of making 
and dressing the “passengers.” 
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“We collected material from council mem- 
bers and students,” explained Annette Zam- 
borsky. It wasn't unusual to go to a stu- 
dent council meeting and be asked if you 
had black sandals or an extra wig.” 

The passengers, made of styrofoam, cloth, 
paper and assorted odds and ends, will each 
take his place on the bus. 

Lucille Immordino and Jay Schmitt, who 
helped fashion the historical characters, 
both agree that the most amusing part of 
their job was carrying the figures through 
the corridors, 

“Everybody just stared at us,“ said Judy. 
They weren't quite sure what we were do- 
ing. However, Im sure that when they see 
the finished product, they will be impressed.” 

The bus will soon begin a tour of area 
schools. 


Conservation Interest Grows in Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the story of American agriculture is one 
of the most dramatic and exciting stories 
of our time—one of utmost importance 
to all of us. 

Today one farmer produces as much 
as four farmers did 27 years ago. And 
the product of his labor is available to 
the American consumer at a lower per- 
centage of his income than ever before. 

Not long ago President Johnson praised 
the American farmers for advancing 
more in agricultural abundance and 
farm fertility in the past 30 years than 
all the farmers in all the history of 
recorded time. 

Our agricultural might has created a 
better life for us at home. At the same 
time it offers us a significant tool in our 
quest for world peace. 

Sharing our agriculture abundance 
with less fortunate nations will ease the 
threat of hunger and famine that hangs 
heavily over them. 

But we must not forget that our suc- 
cess in meeting the food and fiber needs 
of this Nation and the opportunity it 
offers us to contribute to a lasting peace 
lies in our rich heritage of ample water 
and productive soil. 

These are the resources that must be 
given more attention that ever before if 
we are to maintain world leadership in 
agriculture. 

Fortunate for all of us, those at the 
grassroots— the farmers of this Nation 
are concerned and are doing something 
about it. Every county in Iowa has an 
organized soil conservation district. 
More than 10.8 million acres of land are 
now covered by basic soil conservation 
plans. Twenty-nine percent of the 
needed soil and water conservation work 
on farms is completed, but much needs 
to be done and the pressure on land and 
water resources are greater than ever. 

The fact that the farmers are deeply 
concerned was evident last month, March 
19, when my colleague BERT BANDSTRA, 
and I cosponsored a daylong series of 
meetings in our adjoining congressional 
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districts on planning for flood preven- 
tion and conservation in the area. 

Our discussion with 300 to 400 farm- 
ers that day on the resources conserva- 
tion needs of the areas was both en- 
lightening and encouraging. These men 
are ready and willing to move ahead in 
soil and water development, but they 
cannot do the jobalone. They need and 
deserve our support. 

I commend them for the accomplish- 
ments they have made through their soil 
and water conservation districts, and I 
pledge them my further support. 

This is why I am particularly pleased 
that the House of Representatives re- 
jected the ill-advised cutbacks in much 
needed conservation programs for rural 
America. 


Peace: The Real Imperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent answer to those who cry peace 
without realizing that that is what we 
are working for appeared in the April 
4, 1966, edition of the Congress 
Bi-Weekly. 

The article brushes aside the cobwebs 
of hazy thinking and gets right to the 
point, which is that we must confront 
evil and defeat it. 

The article follows: 

Peace: THE REAL IMPERATIVES—A’ LETTER TO 
ARTHUR J. LELYVELD 


(By Michael Wyschogrod) 

(Norx.— Michael Wyschogrod, who teachers 
philosophy at the City College of New York, 
is on the editorial committee of Tradition, a 
journal of Orthodox Jewish thought.) 


Dran Rass! LELyvetp: I cannot tell you 
how difficult it is for me to write this letter. 

How can one take exception to a call for 
peace? And what is more, to a Jewish call 
for peace? [“Peace: Jewish Imperatives,” 
Congress Bi-Weekly, March 21.] It is not 
easy for a believing Jew to be reminded of 
the Mishnah that “he who destroys one 
human soul is regarded as though he had 
destroyed a whole world“ at a time when our 
soldiers are engaged in a war that destroys 
hundreds of human lives every day. Is there 
a human being on this earth who falls to 
appreciate the cry raised by the Pope at the 
United Nations: No more war“? Please 
believe, Rabbi Lelyveld, that I share your 
anguish and anxiety, that my days are as 
troubled as yours. - 

But can we leave it at that? You say: 
“It is easier to know what not to do than 
it is to know what to do.” You add: “We 
must cease to do evil before we can learn to 
do good.” How true. But also, how vague. 
Can you blame me for expecting something 
more specific, something that deals with the 
realities of the situation, above all, with 
some specific recommendation? 

GENERALITIES AND EVASIONS 


Now I know that there are those who 
would say that this is not the task of a 
Teligious leader, Religious leaders lay down 
moral policy, they remind us of the great 
moral imperatives and then we leave it to the 


technicians at the State Department to work 
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out the details. I know that you don't agree 
with this. Together with the most sensitive 
and most concerned religious figures of our 
day you are sick of a religion that dispenses 
pious platitudes and refuses to come to grips 
with the real, hard, ambiguous, and tragic 
problems of our day. Religion must grapple 
with reality or it is not worth preserving. 
And, of course, I agree with you completely. 
But if this is so, can we go halfway? Can 
we escape the responsibility of having to be 
sSpocific and concrete, well informed and pre- 
cise, of criticizing a policy only when we have 
a thoughtout alternative that we can offer in 
its place? If we don't do this, aren't we back 
at the generalities and the evasions? 

But if vagueness were the only problem, 
I would be only half disturbed. Instead, 
where you become specific, I regret that you 
are not more vague. You complain that “we 
talk about ‘our commitment to the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam,’ when we mean our 
own puppets of Saigon, while the majority 
of the south support the National Libera- 
tion Front.” Can you state that as plain 
fact, without qualification or explanation (it 
is you who speaks of fairness and truth as 
imperatives of the Jewish heritage)? But let 
us assume for argument's sake what I wholly 
deny, that the majority in the south does 
support the National Liberation Front, docs 
that settle the issue? Didn't the majority of 
the German people in 1933 support Hitler and 
the Nazi Party? And if some decent country 
in those bitter years had shaken off its leth- 
argy and put an end to nazism in Germany 
in spite of the German people's support, 
would not all of mankind be eternally in the 
debt of that country? 

CONFRONTING EVIL 

Isn't the basic issue then the nature of 
communism? You know as well as I do that 
when we bombed the cities of Germany we 
inflicted “degradation and death on innocent 
civilians” (to use your description of modern 
mass warfare). All good men weep for every 
innocent human child killed in the fire raid 
on Dresden and the assault on Berlin, But 
the Hitler Moloch had to be destroyed and 
good men therefore fought, knowing that to 
do otherwise would have meant becoming an 
ally of evil, even if from the best of motives. 
Perhaps you will reply that communism is 
not nazism.. If this Is your claim, then at 
least we are discussing the issue. Let us 
face it. 

It is true: Communism is not nazism. 
Nothing that I know of is. But nazism was 
an evil of such magnitude that in its shad- 
ow almost all other evils appear puny. Yet 
they can still be very great evils indeed. 
Perhaps Soviet communism no longer is 
what it was, though for Jews this would 
become significantly more obvious if Soviet 
Jews were granted the same rights enjoyed 
by other ethnic and religious minorities. 
But Chinese communism is worse than it 
was; the one point agreed on by all the Far 
Eastern experts who recently testified be- 
fore the Fulbright committee was that the 
withdrawal of American power from south- 
east Asia would create a dangerously un- 
stable situation. It must be remembered 
that China is the only nation in the world, 
as far as I know, that contemplates the pos- 
sibility of nuclear war with some degree of 
equanimity. It has said so for the record. 

I must finally say a word about the Jewish 
tradition which you find Inconsistent in its 
attitude toward war and peace but in which 
we must distinguish “between that which is 
normative * * * and that which is atypi- 
eal.” If your conclusion is—though you are 
not really clear on this point—that norma- 
tive Judaism stands for pacifism and the 
rest is atypical, you are simply not right. 
Judaism abhors war but it also considers it 
necessary to wage war against evil when 
there is no other way to contain it. I find 
nothing inconsistent in this attitude. 
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The way of Israel is the way of peace. In 
this atomic age it must be the way of all 
men if the human race is to survive. We 
must therefore never cease our search for 
peace, patiently waiting for the day when 
Asian communism will have learned the 
lesson that Soviet communism seems, we 
pray, already to have learned: that its power 
cannot be extended by force of arms. But 
until that day comes, we must continue, 
With fear and ttembling, to shoulder the 
responsibilities history has thrust upon us. 
If by our deeds and words we give Peking 
and Hanoi the impression that in a show- 
down we will back down, much of the re- 
sponsibility for the ensuing inevitable ca- 
tastrophe will be ours, And that must not 
happen. 

As Jews, we cannot be hawks. But neither 
can we be doves—we must be men. 


Pittsburgh Bank Urges Customer 
Prudence in Managing Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when there is increasing concern 
about inflation and the President is call- 
ing on all of us voluntarily to combat it, 
each in his own way, I should like to call 
attention to the public-spirited efforts of 
a leading businessman in my own city of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Frank E. Agnew, chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh National Bank, 
points out that this financial institution, 
though not cutting back on any of its 
services, is cautioning its customers to be 
more prudent in managing their money 
and to call on the bank for help in this 
regard. This, it seems to me, is a proper 
policy for a bank at all times. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include an article from the Pittsburgh 
Press of April 17, 1966, and an editorial 
from American Banker of April 27, 1966, 
discussing the Agnew policy, at this point 
in the RECORD: 

[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, Apr. 17, 

1966] 

PITTSBURGH NATIONAL Moves TO “PRUDENT” 
CUSTOMER RELATIONS—ALL Booms Conz 
TO END, CHAIRMAN TELLS EMPLOYEES 

(By William Allan) 

Pittsburgh National Bank today suggested 
its customers be more prudent in their use 
of credit, that they take a long-range look 
at financial affairs and that they become 
more thirfty. 

In doing so, one of the largest banks in 
the United States began shifting gears awny 
from 20-year policies which have effected a 
revolution in banking throughout the coun- 


try. 

“Granted, this won't be easy,” says Frank 
E. Agnew, chairman of the bank. 

Ever since World War II, American banks 
have followed an “easy credit” policy in con- 
nection with mortgages, personal loans, auto 
financing. This has reached a peak here in 
the “charge anything” credit cards of which 
Pittsburgh National is a major part. 

Mr, Agnew says the bank is not cutting 
back on any of its services, is not changing 
its credit policies, is not withdrawing from 
the battle of the banks. 
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“What we are changing,” he adds, “is the 
way we talk to our customers, in person and 
in print. We need to persuade people to 
take greater care in managing their money 
and we need to help them do a better job of 
it.” 

Mr. Agnew says the program fits in with 
President Johnson’s anti-inflation policies, 
but that the bank has been working on the 
new program some 6 months, 

“Our national economy is in the midst of 
an inflationary boom,” he explains. People 
everywhere are earning, spending, and bor- 
rowing more than ever before. 

“Historically, all booms come to and end 
sooner or later. When the adjustment comes, 
some of our friends and neighbors may be 
hurt unless we can do something now to 


help them. We cannot single-handedly pre- 


vent a downturn, of course. Nevertheless, 
as responsible bankers, we can help many 
people by urging restraint, thrift, and sound 
money management,” he told employees in 
a letter last week. 

Locally, the bank chairman allows that 
Pittsburgh is “enjoying the most prosperous 
times in history.” He feels this is the best 
time to be prudent, to take the long-range 
look. 

Mr. Agnew also allows that Pittsburgh has 
become one of the most competitive retail 
banking markets in America, with a steady 
escalation of advertising. 

“In our ‘hard sell’ efforts to gain a large 
share of the business all of us have also been 
urging customers to increase their spending 
and borrowing,” he added in the employee 
letter. “Up to a point, this has been construc- 
tive; but we have reached the time when our 
customers’ best interests will be served by 
restraint and prudence. It is time for one 
bank, our bank, to be different.” 

Pittsburgh National Bank is fully aware 
that some do not cotton to even prudent ad- 
vice and the bank will speak softly in the 
beginning. Later it plans additional money 
management services. 

It is not difficult to justify the bank's con- 
cern with banking statistics. Ten years ago 
national figures show 69 percent of bank de- 
posits in checking accounts and only 31 per- 
cent in savings. Today only 48 percent are 
in checking and 52 percent are in time de- 
posits. 

Much of this reflects corporations buying 
certificates of deposits and the like instead 
of letting large amounts sit idle in checking 
accounts where the money docs not earn in- 


terest, but Pittsburgh National may be shift- - 


ing gears toward prudence at a time when 
the housewife is already becoming alert. If 
this is true, the bank could be tapping into 
a trend and could find Its wise counseling 
welcome. o 
One thing is certain. The bank would 
much rather have its customers ask for the 
help. 
[From the American Banker, Apr. 27, 1966] 
Time To Be DIFFERENT 
The best of bank thinking in one im- 
portant area revolves around the familiar old 


phrase: Make yourself useful. 


The decisions as to just how to go about 
that, in the complexity of modern banking, 
are getting harder to make all the time, par- 
ticularly as bankers become intrigued by 
technique, fascinated by the pinpointing of 
market segments, attracted by special 
situations, 

But once in a while, a wise banker, as per- 
haps contrasted to a smart one, will back 
off and put the purpose of banking back into 
a simpler, more homely perspective. 

Frank Agnew, chairman, Pittsburgh Na- 
tional Bank, did this just a few days ago. 
In a memorandum which was given full 
distribution inside the bank, he asked the 
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question, “What kind of bank do we want 
to be?“ and in his answer, reaffirmed faith 
in some of the fundamentals of x 

What kind of bank do we want to be in 
reality and in the eyes of our customers?” 
Mr. Agnew asked. 

“Naturally, they expect us to provide a full 
range of services, to have banking offices in 
convenient locations, and to be competent 
and friendly, We also want them to regard 
us as helpful and responsible, concerned 
with the best interests of our customers and 
our community. 

“This matter of being “responsible” is now 
being put to a test. Our national economy 
is in the midst of an Inflationary boom. Peo- 
ple everywhere are earning, spending, and 
borrowing more than ever before. 

“Historically, all booms come to an end 
sooner or later. When the adjustment comes, 
some of our friends and neighbors may be 
hurt, unless we can do something now to 
help them. We cannot, singlehandedly, pre- 
vent a downturn, of course. Nevertheless, as 
responsible bankers, we can help many people 
by urging restraint, thrift, and sound money 
management. 

“Now this does not mean we need to 
tighten our credit policies too stringently. 
We already have sound, constructive credit 
standards. If customers have made up their 
minds to borrow money for constructive pur- 
poses, and they have the credit qualifications, 
we want them to deal with us,” Mr. Agnew 
added. “What we need to change is the way 
we talk to our customers, in person and in 
print. We need to persuade people to take 
greater care in managing thelr money and we 
need to help them do a better job of it. We 
must reach them and counsel with them. 
Granted, this won't be easy. 

“There is a further important reason for a 
different approach in our advertising. Dur- 
ing the past fow years Pittsburgh has become 
one of the moet competitive retail banking 
markets in America. There has been a steady 
escalation of advertising expenditures by 
banks and by all other financial institutions. 
In our hard sell efforts to gain a large share 
of the business all of us have also been urg- 
ing customers to increase their spending and 
borrowing. Up to a point, of course, this has 
been constructive; but we have reached the 
time when our customers’ best interests will 
be served by restraint and prudence. It is 
time for one bank, our bank, to be different,” 
he said. 

“As a result, several weeks ago our market- 
ing division and advertising agency began de- 
veloping a new advertising program, built 
around ‘responsible money management.’ 
The basic objective of this program is to show 
people that they have both opportunities and 
problems of which they may not be aware, 
and that Pittsburgh National's services are 
particularly well suited to help them make 
the most of their opportunities and to offer 
the best solutions to their problems. We do 
not intend to present an overly conservative 
attitude that would make people stay away 
from us. Better to be thought of as ‘the 
bank that helps you’ than as the bank that 
lectures or seems to disapprove.” 

Restraint, prudence, responsibility, a sense 
of the customer's whole financial needs, a 
willingness to work with him as an individucl 
to encompass a complete financial p 
these qualities may strike some of the sharper 
financial operators as downright quaint. But 
these are qualities which in the past have 
earned banking its high respect by the gen- 
eral public, and which can, in their renewal, 
enable the industry to play the role of wise 
counselor even more effectively in the future. 

Mr. Agnew said it is time for one bank to be 
different. The industry will be far better off 
when the time comes when the “different” 
bank will be the one that does not measure 
up to the sturdy high standards he has re- 
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Draft Reclassification Stifles Dissent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on April 1, 1966, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] eloquently addressed a student 
meeting at the University of Michigan. 

Senator Hart directed his remarks to 
the sit-in at the Ann Arbor draft board 
last October and the subsequent reclassi- 
fication of the protesters by the Selective 
Service System. The officials of the 
Selective Service System acted arbi- 
trarily, said Senator Harr, and went 
far beyond what Congress contemplated 
when it wrote specific criminal penalties 
for violations of the act.” 

But the issue goes much deeper than 
the need to rectify the particular injus- 
tice suffered by the young men involved 
in this event. Senator Harr exposes the 
real danger to freedom which is that 
students presently deferred may refrain 
from expressing their views because of 
fear of reclassification. 

Freedom of speech may lead to “wild 
and wooly speeches and dangerous ideas, 
but suppression is fatal to a free society. 
Freedom itself is a dangerous way,” de- 
clares Senator Hart, “but it is our way 
of life.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I place Senator Hart’s address at 
this point in the Recorp. 

Remarks BY SENATOR PHILIP A. HART AT A 
STUDENT MEETING ON THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN CAMPUS, APRIL 1, 1966 
This campus has been the scene recently 

of several notable pronouncements and 

events which have heralded new directions in 

Government policy. 

Here from the steps of the Union President 
Kennedy made specific his commitment to 
the Peace Corps. 

Here in the stadium President Johnson 
proclaimed the goals of his Great Society. 

And here in Ann Arbor one afternoon last 
October a series of events triggered off what 
may result in one of the landmark cases in 
constitutional rights. 

This afternoon I do not want to dwell 
long on the merits of the actions of those 
who sat down in the Ann Arbor draft board 
headquarters. ‘Their cases—the issues in- 
volving their first amendment rights and 
their rights to a fair trial—are now being 
tested in the courts. You know where I 
stand on these questions. If we want to rivet 
public attention on a Government policy we 
believe wrong by action violative of law, we 
must accept the sanctions provided—but 
only after our day in court and only those 
sanctions specifically provided. 

I believe that the cials of the Selective 
Service System, in encouraging the reclassifi- 
cation of the protesters, acted beyond the 
law—acted aritrarily, and, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain from study of the con- 
gressional intent on this aspect of the Selec- 
tive Service laws, went far beyond what Con- 
gress contemplated when it wrote specific 
criminal penalties for violations of the act. 

Those who were reclassified are now taking 
their appeal to the courts and their rights 
will be protected. They are not the ones to 
whom the most serious damage may have 
been done. 
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Today, I voice concern that these actions 
by the Selective Service officials really in- 
volve, or have the effect of, an implied threat 
to others who might wish to protest a 
Government policy. 

The silencing effect of the reclassification Is 
the real threat to freedom. It is this we must 
protest. The pressure on other students who 
now have deferments to refrain from ex- 
pressing their views because of fear of re- 
classification is where the real danger lies. 

Whatever the ultimate legal decision may 
be on the rights or wrongs of the reclassifi- 
cation in the Ann Arbor sit-in cases—what- 
ever the courts may say-—the clearly implied 
intent, or at least the result, of the reclassi- 
fications was to say to students across the 
Nation, “Let this be a lesson to you.” 

In times of national stress when the draft 
requires men to do more than just take 
stateside training, it is imperative that every 
student, professor and university adminis- 
trator be assured that the Selective Service 
System is administered in a fashion which 
carries no threats to freedom of expression. 

Efforts to curtail this freedom are rarely 
dramatic and overt, It is the implied threat 
that can most seriously restrict free expres- 
sion of views, and it is here that we must be 
most alert and ready to speak out. 

No one questions that the right of dis- 
sent should be exercised with responsibility 
and respect for the individual as well as 
for the good of the community. 

It is the guarantee of this right to dis- 
sent that has formed national policies 
through our history. 

We don't protect freedom of speech out 
of sentimentality or to promote error. We 
do it to discover truth. It leads to wild and 
wooly speeches and dangerous ideas, but 
suppression is fatal to a free society. Free- 
dom itself is a dangerous way, but it is our 
way of life. 

Many of you would not agree with my views 
on the alternatives available to the Nation 
today in Vietnam. I remain convinced that 
the basic outlines of the policy to achieve 
military stability and economic and social 
reform being followed by the President is the 
soundest course of limited alternatives avail- 
able to us. 

That is my privilege, and to dissent, if you 
would, is yours. 

I am troubled by many of the aspects of 
our present draft policy. This is indeed a 
most difficult and controversial area as we 
have seen in the past when Congress has at- 
tempted to reorganize the system. 

I have serious questions about the fair- 
ness and equity in the present concept of 
deferment for those who can afford a col- 
lege education as long as a college education 
is not economically within the reach of all 
who might be academically qualified. 

I have serlous questions about the inher- 
ent fairness of letting local boards initiate 
classification procedures when geography 
and local traditions mean far less in the Na- 
tion's total manpower picture that they did 
even two decades ago. With high mobility 
of population and national job recruiting 
by major industries, all of the modern tech- 
niques of employment and manpower exper- 
tise should be brought to bear on this selec- 
tion process. Today, this screening by local 
boards, fair and conscientious as it may be, 
leaves policy questions that should be 
studied. 

Finally—and I admit it is difficult to pro- 
pose a calm review of the alternatives 
today—I believe we should seek a system of 
broad national service to supplement the 
service one could give his country through 
the Armed Forces. None disagree that a 
Peace Corps worker in a remote village is 
making a significant contribution to his 
country at some personal sacrifice. This can 
well be true in other areas of foreign and 
domestic service. 


Hopefully, we can find the framework in 
which these alternatives to military service 
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can be frankly discussed as possible national 
policy and support for such a policy devel- 
oped among the public. 

You were kind to invite me to your cam- 
pus this afternoon. You are to be com- 
mended for seeking answers to these com- 
plex problems which go to the heart of our 
Nation’s freedoms and security. If it were 
otherwise I would indeed be concerned, but 
I do not doubt the vigor and vitality of this 
student generation. Its contributions to 
human rights and its searching questioning 
of national policy are a contribution to our 
Nation for which we should all be thankful. 


Is There a Void in Business Education? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN, Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents and a distinguished 
economist is the author of an article en- 
titled Is There a Void in Business Edu- 
cation?” which was printed in the Com- 
mercial Law Journal in February 1966. 

Mr. Schiffer is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and schooled in po- 
litical science, economics, and law. He 
is active in the credit and collection fields 
and is president of a large commercial 
agency, Allyn M. Schiffer, Inc., Division 
of Credit Exchange, 770 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. He has had the 
privilege of speaking and lecturing be- 
fore business groups and schools in both 
this country and abroad and is coauthor 
of “Credit and Collection Know-How" 
and the recently published book, “Prof- 
itable Use of Credit in Selling and Col- 
lecting,“ published by Fairchild Publi- 
cations, Inc., New Vork City. 

The aforementioned article follows: 

Is THERE a Vom IN BUSINESS EDUCATION? 
(By Allyn M. Schiffer) 

The thirst for knowledge, and the hunger 
for education are cardinal principles amongst 
those of us who have an inquiring mind, 
whereas, aims of education and educators are 
many. Herbert Spencer, in his essay, “What 
Knowledge Is of Most Worth,” lists seven 
basic tenets and amongst them, is the neces- 
sity of a command of basic processes, includ- 
ing tools of knowledge, embracing scientific 
methods of thinking. However, “The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy,” 
formulated by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission in 1938, enumerates four. One of 
these purposes is the “Objectives of Economic 
Efficiency” so that the educated producer 
has acquired necessary occupational pro- 
ficiency so far as work, appreciation, choice, 
information, efficiency, adjustment, and 
judgment are concerned. 

Questions now arise as to whether our 
business schools have been able to pursue 
their mission toward teaching the fundamen- 
tal processes and fulfilling the alms and pur- 
poses of education along with the ever- 
changing methods of business operations, in 
a world whose circumference has proverbially 
shrunk to the illustrative apple to which we 
compared the world in our fourth grade 
education. For example, our own little 
world of 50 years ago conducted its business 
on a strictly cash basis. Credit was not par- 
ticularly an accepted method of doing busi- 
ness. The extension of credit was limited 
to those whose paying records were un- 
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blemished and credit checking was not ad- 
vanced to the same degree we are experienc- 
ing today. Credit was extended, in the main, 
more readily on collateral, and not blindly, 
nor on a trade report only. As the econ- 
omy of our country expanded, reliance on 
credit and all its ramifications expanded 
proportionately, yet education in the same 
field moved with limited progression. To- 
day, with our gross national product of more 
than a whopping $600 billion, equal to more 
than one-half trillion dollars, educational 
and teaching guides are still much the same 
as those which were used in the horse and 
buggy era, so far as the dissemination of 
credit knowledge is concerned. In countries 
other than our own, the extension of credit 
is limited and primitive, and often times, 
obsolete. In our country, the economy 
under which we live is a credit economy. 
After all, there is not enough gold and silver 
coined to traasact the purchase and sale of 
more than a half-trillion dollar national 
product. Under adverse circumstances, 
credit management in various firms and in- 
dustries have circumvented and devised dif- 
ferent means of allowing its firm’s mer- 
chandise to be sold on a sound credit basis. 
All this has been without proper grounding 
in “tools of knowledge,” resulting from a 
business education. Aside from the con- 
fidence and assurance one may get from hay- 
ing been a business school graduate, the 
credit executive is confronted with a hercu- 
lean task when he assumes the role of gen- 
eral credit manager for his firm, and more so 
today because of the drive for sales, the 
acquisition of receivables, and the liquidation 
thereof. His knowledge about credit, credit 
checking, and collections has been acquired 
through sheer grit and persistence, and in 
time, his confidence was shored up by ex- 
perience from which his firm profited. 

Let us examine further the rise in our 
credit economy, as it is applied to commer- 
cial or trade credit. ‘The National Bureau 
of Economic Research offered its conclusions 
on “The Quality of Trade Credit“ (Occa- 
sional Paper 87—Martin H. Seiden 1964) and 
it came up with some very interesting facts 
and figures. The subject dealt with (Trends 
and Cycles of Trade Credit Quality,” Meas- 
uring Trade Credit Quality,” “Credit Rat- 
ings,” “Changes in Credit Standards,” Dis- 
tribution of Trade Debt by Risk,” Charae- 
terization of Debtor Firms," Trade Credit as 
a Financial Asset,“ as well as Trade Credit 
Experience.” The last caption dealing with 
credit losses, indicates “in addition to the 
risk stemming from this conflict between the 
objectives of the sales and credit depart- 
ments—it is not surprising, therefore, that 
both in dollar value and percentage of trade 
credit, outstanding losses—by 1960—exceed 
$1.3 billion a year.” This indicates the vast- 
ness of sales and credit in the commercial 
field, and it does not take into consideration 
consumier credit. When a method of doing 
business reaches the proportions indicated 
above a reappraisal of the educational process 
should be invoked, Mind you, the extent of 
losses in trade credit does not take into con- 
sideration the volume of commercial busi- 
ness handied by manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and others through credit. 

When it comes to handling sales on credit, 
management Is groping while the credit de- 
partment tries desperately to seek solutions, 
and methods to encourage sales on credit 
without adding to the firm’s losses. In order 
to be able to do this, we come back to the 
acquisition of basic processes—or tools of 
knowledge. This must be acquired through 
our business schools. Many top executives 
recognize this, including Ellison L. Hazard, 
president of Continental Can Co., who spoke 
before the Rotarians in Chicago, and who 
made the statement that undergraduate 
business programs are nothing more than 
cultural liberal arts, associated with “ill- 
conceived, poorly taught so-called business 
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courses,” from which business suffers because 
of “shallow thinking,” and training students 
in semicrude sets of skills required of busi- 
ness technicians.” If, what Mr. Hazard says 
has a grain of truth, then how do we go 
about correcting it? Confining myself to the 
field of credit particularly, and to business 
generally, there are too many facets in credit 
education that are left untouched and the 
reason may be because of the lack of teach- 
ing material and teaching skills. 

The Credit Research Foundation of the 
National Association of Credit Management 
has been setting up courses for some of its 
members. However, this is on a graduate 
level, and has been helpful to those who 
apply in order to round out and provide a 
program of personal development for quali- 
fied credit and financial executives who wish 
to prepare themselves for greater corporate 
responsibilities. This function should orig- 
inate from the business schools to under- 
graduates, as well as graduates. If business 
schools do not do these very things, then 
there is a void that should be filled so far 
as credit education is concerned. The busi- 
ness school must recognize the fact that 
credit is equally Important to businesses 
along with accounting, marketing, banking, 
finance and sales. If there is a “risk” stem- 
ming from the “conflict” between sales and 
credit, as the National Bureau of Economic 
Research states, the why and wherefore of 
this conflict must be made clear through 
education and corrected accordingly, It 
must be shown that a sales department 
strives to increase receivables for its firm 
from the nadir of zero, to the zenith of a 
hundred. Whereas, the credit department 
bends its efforts to reduce or liquidate re- 
celvables once obtained from the high point 
of a hundred to the lowest point of zero. 
This ostensibly appears as a conflict, but in 
reality, it is a cooperative effort toward a suc- 
cessful business, and a business school can 
teach these factors and help homogenize 
various business departments, along with the 
credit department in any business. 

However, in the field of credit, there are 
many phases left untouched by business 
schools, and there is a strong desire on the 
part of business executives, to have business 
schools correct this omission. Educational 
institutions should not be taken to task, as 
Mr. Hazard has done, because accepted 
schools and colleges operate on limited 
means. Many are eleemosynary, dependent 
on charity, while others depend on their 
income from tax money doled out by the 
State legislatures. Additional income to all 
institutions of learning, college and grad- 
uate schools, may come from alumni, foun- 
dations, government, individual donors, and 
estates. Whatever funds are received by 
universities, colleges and schools generally, 
it is never enough. This is understandable 
because they are not profitmaking orga- 
nizations, therefore, they must rely on grants 
from various sources if they will continue to 
help the community, State, and Nation. The 
same thing holds true of business schools. If 
they are to serve the business interests of 
our Nation, they must be aided in the mis- 
sion that business seeks business schools to 
project and perform for them. Teaching of 
business may be taught by the book, but all 
of business is not computerized, and needed 
to be studied statistically. Every kind of 
business has its own format, and in the field 
of credit, each credit executive feels differ- 
ently. He has to sense the fact that there 
is no format and cannot be taught by the 
book because there is very little teaching 
of credit in our many business schools. The 
knowledge of credit, to the credit executive, 
becomes a kind of religion in which to be- 
lieve, and men find themselves capable of 
achievement far beyond their norm. The 
credit executive, in a firm that regards credit 
as important, has a well paid position, earn- 
ing an annual salary from $18,000 to $25,000. 
The second echelon credit department heads 
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ean mom * to $18,000, while a third 
evel o t employees may earn 
to $12,000. sizes 7 * 

The knowledge of credit is acquired by 
experience, practice, and Interchange of prac- 
tical experiences with other credit execu- 
tives. Therefore, the importance of business 
schools to institute courses that may be 
taught to undergraduates and graduates is 
evident. I've had the opportunity to speak 
before several business schools and to edu- 
cators in business schools, all of whom 
showed a marked interest. When one notes 
the bulletins from business schools, and the 
courses listed therein, a potential credit 
executive would not find the “tools” so nec- 
essary to maintain a credit department. This 
was mentioned to a dean of a business school 
in a land grant university. He correctly 
stated that new courses need professors, who 
have a knowledge of teaching these courses, 
This was indeed food for thought, and when 
I again spoke to a dean of one of our most 
respected business schools here in the East, 
I suggested by letter, that Perhaps some 
educators could take a 6 to 10 week sabbatical 
and spend the time working with, observing 
and studying the needs of credit executives, 
and the credit department of any firm, where 
credit is looked upon as a necessity and con- 
sidered important. For this, the educator 
should receive an honorarium and expenses 
for the time spent. This was also mentioned 
to some credit executives and business men 
in order to feel the pulse, and each of them 
said that the idea should be pursued. 

The basic knowledge that a credit execu- 
tive needs today is not only accounting, 
financing, and banking. He needs the addi- 
tional knowledge that reflects the importance 
of his calling in modern times. This neces- 
sary knowledge may be found in courses not 
yet taught or courees that are being taught 
but do not expand with the progress of his 
position as credit executive. There are those 
courses Involving: 

Credit analysis which deals with: (1) A 
proper presentation of comparative financial 
statements so that he learns the statement 
factors necessary to the extension of credit, 
(2) a detailed study of the balance sheet 
and operating statement broken down into 
assets, liabilities and net worth, so far as 
seekers of credit are concerned, and spread 
sheets to differentiate the generally accepted 
accounting principles, and (3) explanation 
of the method of calculation of various ana- 
lytical tools. 

Creative thinking in the field of credit 
and an ability to examine the ways of cre- 
ativity, and the application of a psychologi- 
cal approach to being a credit executive and 
his relation to sales and customers. 

Presentation of legal courses necessary to 
a credit executive replacing the business law 
course that did not emphasize the needs of 
credit exchange. Stress must be laid on the 
study of secured transactions, creditors’ 
rights, and other subjects embraced by the 
new uniform commercial code, adopted by 
many States. The objective of these courses 
is to have the credit executive understand his 
discussions with his attorney, and offer con- 
structive ideas in selling his firm’s merchan- 
dise and protecting the credit advanced by 
him. 

Data processing in relation to the exten- 
sion of credit and the collection of receiv- 
ables. Credit today is subject to automation 
and the credit executive has been subject to 
delays and problems after installation. He 
would require help at the outset. One also 
knows a computer will accept anything for 
computation. ‘Therefore, the credit execu- 
tive is most cautious about the use of the 
computer, A student, interested in his fu- 
ture as a credit executive must also learn, 
through a course taught by the business 
school that if he offers correct data to a 
computer he will receive correct data. Oth- 
erwise, his efforts will result in what is known 
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as “GIGO,” i.e., garbage in—garbage out.” 
Therefore, a course in the proper use of the 
computer should give him a good grounding 
for the future in the use of data processing. 

A course involving the qualitative and 
quantitative analysis of commercial credit as 
distinguished from retail credit. This is 
necessary in order to determine the ratios 
of bad debt losses to receivables outstanding 
in various businesses in relation to the kind 
of business. 

There are other courses that should be of- 
fered to further the education of credit, and 
in discussing this with many credit execu- 
tives, treasurers, and controllers of firms 
whose names are household words, it was 
determined that possibly an institute of 
credit management should be organized and 
formed as part of well recognized business 
schools, and that this should be encouraged. 
When the cost of such a project was men- 
tioned, each of them to a man, remarked, 
“count me in.” This reflects the need and 
desire on the part of business toward the 
education of credit, upon which, most of the 
Nation’s business is conducted. An institute 
of credit management will enable those who 
seek a profound knowledge in credit and a 
proficiency as a specialist in credit in the 
same fashion as an accountant, a financial 
analyst, an internation] trade authority, or 
marketing analyst, etc. The graduate of 
such an instifute of credit management 
would be eligible for accreditation. Business 
schools, with aid from business interests, 
foundations and Government would bring 
this to pass, with the recognition that the 
field of credit is the backbone of our econ- 
omy. 


Summer Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 29, 1966 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, looking 
toward a long, hot summer, the Los An- 
geles Times believes that President John- 
son’s appeal for creation of 1 million jobs 
for high school and college age youths 
makes eminent good sense, 

The areas of greatest urgency for jobs, 
according to the Times editorial of April 
13, 1966, are the impacted poverty com- 
munities such as Watts and other cen- 
ters of high unemployment and reduced 
job opportunity. 

The problem, as we know, is grave 
and it is urgent. For that reason, I would 
like to include this fine editorial in the 
Record at this point: 

JOBS FOR THE LONG, Hor SUMMER 

President Johnson's appeal for creation 
of 1 million jobs for high school and col- 
lege age youths this summer makes eminent 
good sense, although time is growing short, 
for the long, hot, troublesome summer is 
only 2 months away. 

That employment total, drawn from a re- 
port of a task force headed by Vice President 
Humpurey, represents the number of 16 to 
21 year olds who will be actively seeking va- 
cation work to finance their continued 
schooling. 

As Mr. Johnson noted: “If we fail them, 
it will mean that we are failing our future.” 

Therefore he has asked business, labor, 
trade associations, churches, and colleges to 
find—or produce—the necessary jobs. 


a 
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It's a large order. But it can be filled, 
provided these sectors of the affluent society 
pay more than lipservice to the Presidential 
request. 

The areas of greatest urgency for jobs, of 
course, are the impacted poverty communi- 
ties, such as Watts. Here alone it is esti- 
mated that upwards of 10,000 temporary 
summer positions must be found, if needy 
youngsters are to be kept off the streets— 
and given hope. 

Even with stepped-up efforts by poverty 
war organizations, such as the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps and the Youth Training 
Employment Project, a massive program will 
have to be instituted by private enterprise. 
This poses a fresh challenge for the recently 
formed Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ter, now engaged in locating Jobs for adults, 
and for Harold C. (Chad) McClellan’s re- 
markably successful Management Council for 
Merit Employment, Training, and Research. 

Mr. Johnson has called upon small busi- 
nesses with 10 to 100 employees to hire 1 
extra summer worker. Major plants, whose 
payrolls include 25 million of the U.S. work 
force, are asked to add one vacation trainee 
for each 100 permanent employees. 

This needn't be entirely eleemosynary. 
Industry wants bright young men. By heed- 
ing the President's earnest plea, by develop- 
ing job-training programs, employers will 
find a lot of them—and perform a vital pub- 
lic service at the same time. 


Whose Wishful Thinking? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I call 
attention to an article on the silver sit- 
uation which was published in the April 
14 edition of the North Idaho Press, 
Wallace, Idaho. Wallace is in the heart 
of the richest silver-producing area in 
the United States. Written by R. J. 
Bruning, publisher, the article follows: 

STREAM or THOUGHT 


The U.S. Treasury Department, which has 
a horrible record when it comes to handling 
the silver situation, took an unjustified jab 
at the mining industry yesterday when it 
said rumors that the Treasury planned to 
stop selling silver were due to “wishful 
thinking” on the part of silver miners. 


The rumors did not originate in the min- 
and miningmen attached no great signifi- 
and mining men attached no great signifi- 
cance to the rumors for the simple reason 
that the Treasury is forced to maintain the 
price of silver at $1.29 an ounce until it 
floods the country with silverless dimes and 
quarters and 40 percent silver half doliars. 

Until there are enough of the new coins to 
care for business transactions, the Treasury 
must do what it can to keep the silver coins 
in circulation. It cannot do that if the price 
of silver rises above $1.29 an ounce. It is 
having a difficult enough time even now, be- 
cause of the operation of Gresham's law. 

Instead of taking pokes at the mining in- 
dustry, the Treasury Department should re- 
view its own mismanagement of the silver 
situation. 

More than 15 years ago leaders of the min- 
ing industry began calling attention of the 
Treasury to the fact that the Government's 
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silver reserves were dwindling at a rapid rate, 
and that if the situation continued the 
Treasury would find itself in a few years 
without silver reserves. 

The Treasury took no note of these warn- 
ings at all, and the result was two runs on 
Treasury silver that eliminated two stores of 
this metal. 

The first was the run on silver dollars, 
which was entirely unexpected by the Treas- 
ury. 

The second was the run on nonmonetized 
Silver. When this silver supply was all but 
exhausted, President Kennedy had to shut 
off sales. 

As a result, there is no free or nonmone- 
tized silver left in the Treasury, and the 
Treasury no longer sells silver. 

Technically, the Treasury can only ex- 
change silver bullion for silver certificates— 
as it must under present law—because sil- 
ver is monetized. It only becomes available 
for exchange when silver certificates are 
withdrawn from circulation and replaced by 
Federal Reserve notes. 

Hence the only silver the Treasury can 
make available to business, industry, and 
private individuals is monetized silver, and 
then only as it is demonetized through 
withdrawal of silver certificates. 

The Treasury has been demonetizing sil- 
ver at a faster rate than the total supply of 
silver is decreasing and putting this extra 
silver into other areas where it is not avail- 
able to the public. These include “silver 
bullion for coinage or sale at $1.29," which 
is available only for manufacture of 900 fine 
silver coins, silver clad coins, and for sale 
to other Government agencies, and “coinage 
metal fund silver," which is allocated for 
production of silver clad 50-cent coins. 

In the 7-month period through February, 
the amount of monetized silver has decreased 
226.6 million ounces, or at the rate of about 
30 million ounces a month. 

Inasmuch as the amount of monetized 
silver remaining the the Mint on February 
28 was only 664 million ounces, and that 165 
million ounces must come out of that for 
the strategic stockpile, some nervousness is 
being expressed over the situation, 

Add to this two other facts: 

1. More silver is being used for coinage 
this year than apparently was anticipated. 

2. The withdrawal of silver through ex- 
change of silver certificates is being stepped 
up. 

In the first 2 months of this year—and 
these are the only figures now available—the 
Mint used 23,139,900 ounces of silver for 
coinage; 20,686,336 for subsidiary coins, al- 
though Congress authorized elimination of 
these coins last summer, and 2,453,564 ounces 
for silver-clad coins. 

At this rate, we will be using more silver 
for coinage in 1966 than we did in calendar 
1963, when 111.5 million ounces went for 
coinage, and almost as much as in fiscal 1964, 
when th figure was 144 million ounces. 

As for the second fact, the rate of exchange 
of silver certificates for silver bullion, or 
“sale” of silver, was the highest in February 
in any month since April 1965, and the Treas- 
ury indicated yesterday the March figure 
was higher yet. 

Treasury officials said they see no signifi- 
cance in this fact. 

Apparently they saw no significance in 
the stepped-up withdrawal of silver dollars 
or the stepped-up withdrawal of nonmone- 
tized silver—not until they had to slam the 
Treasury doors shut. 

The rumors about halting the sale“ of 
Treasury silver stem from the current sil- 
ver situation and the Treasury’s handling of 
the silver situation in the past several years. 

The blame cannot be shifted to the silver 
miners. 
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Traffic World Interviews Representative 
Joe Evins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year my very good friend and dis- 
tinguished colleague, the very capable 
gentleman who represents the Fourth 
Congressional District of Tennessee, the 
Honorable Joe L. Erms, was named 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriations. 

I am sure my colleagues in the House 
share my pleasure that Jor Evins was se- 
lected to fill this vital post. Not only 
is he held in the highest esteem by all of 
us because of his keen legal mind and 
his ability as a legislator and statesman, 
but he also has the affection of all who 
have the privilege of knowing him. 

The Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices Appropriations is unquestionably 
among the most important in the Con- 
gress because it handles requests for 
funds for 27 different agencies of our 
Government. Last year that subcom- 
mittee approved over $15 million in funds 
for these independent agencies, many of 
which have jurisdiction over transporta- 
tion matters. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Transportation and Aeronautics of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, which handles the authorizing 
legislation for many of these agencies 
dealing with transportation, I am always 
interested in the views of my colleagues 
on the Appropriations Committee and 
Jor Evins is a particularly able spokes- 
man. 

The weekly news magazine of trans- 
portation management Traffic World re- 
cently interviewed our colleague to ob- 
tain his views on transportation matters 
and the April 2 issue contains a partial 
account of this interview. Because of the 
obvious importance of transportation to 
our Nation’s economy, I think the Mem- 
bers of the House and the general public 
will be very much interested in his re- 
marks and under unanimous consent I 
place the article at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Itis as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE Evins CONTEMPLATES His 
New Rote or CONTROL OVER SPENDING ON 
‘TRANSPORT 
(Nore.—Tennessee Congressman, new head 

of Independent Offices Subcommittee on Ap- 

propriations, indicates he will do best to 
promote a sound transport system. Sees 

Department of Transportation as a good 

step.) 

z (By Stamey Hamilton) 

Overlooked by many persons when they 
consider Federal checkreins on transporta- 
tion is the House Appropriations Committee, 
which literally wiclds a life-or-death hold 
on the transportation regulators. 

Bringing figures and statements of jus- 
tification with them, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Aviation Agency, and the 
others must go at least once a year for their 
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money to the Appropriations Committee's 
Independent Offices Subcommittee, which for 
the first time in a number of years has a new 
chairman. 

He is Representative Jog L. Evrys, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, who succeeded 10 weeks 
ago to this post—unquestionably one of the 
most powerful in the entire Congress—on 
the death of Representative Albert Thomas, 
Democrat, of Texas. 

Representative Evins, 55, personable and 
plain spoken and a lawyer by training, and 
not come to the Appropriations Committee 
by accident. Shortly after entering Congress 
in 1947, he seized a chance to get on the 
committee and also the select House Small 
Business Committee, of which, through the 
seniority system, he also has become chair- 
man, 

Now, as new chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee that handles the Budget 
Bureau's requests for money for 27 agencies 
that last year received appropriations exceed- 
ing $15 billion, what does Representative 
Evins see as his role? What does he believe 
should be done in transportation? How does 
he view the proposals in the President's 
transportation message? To let Traffic 
World's readers know, Representative Evins 
consented to a lengthy interview, highlights 
of which follow: 

Question, Traffic World is particularly in- 
terested, of course, in your subcommittee's 
work with the transportation and transpor- 
tation-related agencies. How many of these 
report to you? 

Answer. Perhaps as many as a dozen of 
these agencies are concerned with transpor- 
tation. The ICC, FAA, and CAB, of course, 
are the major ones and are involved in Presi- 
dent Johnson's proposal to create a new De- 
partment of Transportation. Then there are 
other agencies that touch on transportation, 
including the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, Natoinal Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, General Services Adminis- 
tration, Office of Sclence and Technology and 
Appalachian Regional Commission. 

Question. Since you mentioned it, do you 
favor the changes in the regulatory agencies 
the President is proposing? 

Answer. I believe a need exists for co- 
ordination and consolidation of functions of 
the various and diverse Federal agencies and 
offices in this field. The newly proposed De- 
partment of Transportation would be help- 
ful and I support the President's plan. 

Question, Have you any serious reserva- 
tions with respect to this legislation? 

Answer. Along with many other Members 
of Congress, I have questions concerning 
some features, These issues, of course, will 
come up for full discussion in the hearings 
and debates on the administration’s pro- 
proposals. Most of these questions will be 
resolved and I believe agreement will be 
reached during this session on a measure es- 
tablishing a Transportation Department, 

Question, As President Johnson said, there 
are some 85 Federal agencies concerned with 
transportation. Isn’t there too much regula- 
tion? Wouldn't this new Department bring 
on more regulation of private industry? 

Answer. Concerning the first part of your 
question, yes, I feel that perhaps there is 
too much regulation, some of it ill advised 
and cumbersome, As to the second part, 
no, there is not enough well-planned and 
effective regulation in the public interest. 
The increasing magnitude and complexity of 
our industrial system create new regulatory 
problems faster than we keep up with them. 
As our space age industrial society continues 
to grow and become more complex, some 
regulation is needed. But we need to strive 
for improvement with respect to the man- 
ner and character of this regulation. 

Question, Isn't the developmental aspect 
of Federal agency operations becoming as 
large as the regulatory side? 
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Answer. There is a trend, certainly. For 
example, there’s the new Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Commission, which has 
a budget in excess of $1 billion for new high- 
way construction in the 11 Appalachian 
States, This includes the building of de- 
velopmental corridors and interconnecting 
routes, with the purpose of opening up arenas 
whose growth has been retarded by the ab- 
sence of adequate transportation facilities. 
This attack on the isolation of many remote 
and underdeveloped areas is a long forward 
step toward realization of the goal of in- 
dustrial decentralization and regional devel- 
opment. 

Question. What do you consider the main 
feature of the administration's overall pro- 
gram? 

Answer. There are a number of desirable 
objectives. Besides promoting economy and 
efficiency, a particular feature is the com- 
prehensive dealing with the matter of safe- 
ty. New techniques will be brought to bear 
to effect transportation safety. The Federal 
Government has a big responsibility as the 
partner with private enterprise in promoting 
safety in the public interest. 

Question, Speaking of safety, the President 
proposes transferring the FAA to the new 
Department. Do you see any particular 
problem here? 

Answer. FAA will be a key part of the new 
Department, concerned with safety and pro- 
motion of air transportation. ‘The safety 
factor is one of the major considerations in 
support of a centralized Transportation De- 
partment. It’s logical and desirable that 
FAA's functions and activities be a major 
part of the new Department. 

Question. Another aviation agency that 
reports to your committee is the CAB, some 
functions of which would be moved into the 
new Department. What is the distinction in 
this instance? 

Answer, CAB's regulatory function and the 
subsidy program wouldn't be transferred to 
the new Department. CAB's safety func- 
tions, however, like the activities in this 
field of other Federal agencies, would be. 
Under the CAB as now constituted, notable 
progress has been made in the promotion 
and development of all airline industries in 
the United States, both trunk and local sery- 
ice. These airlines have shown excellent 
growth. 

Question. How about that airline subsidy 
picture? 

Answer. Subsidy to air transportation has 
been authorized by Congress to promote and 
develop a system of efficient air transporta- 
tion for the country—as we did for the rail- 
roads in the early history of our Nation's 
development. The CAB and FAA, through 
support of local airline service and municipal 
airports, are engaged in a historic pioneering 
development effort. Im among those in 
Congress who are hopeful that the new De- 
partment will put more emphasis on pro- 
moting air transport for smalltown and 
rural America. Industrial decentralization 
and a broader base for growth and progress 
are one of the country's crying needs. A 
back-to-the-smalltown movement is a logi- 
cal answer to the overcrowding and paralysis 
of our congested cities. While we must pre- 
serve, improve, and even rebuild in part our 
great cities, we should also give every pos- 
sible encouragement to the economic growth 
and development of communities and re- 
gions outside the overgrown metropolitan 
centers. Better transportation can help 
bring this about. 

Question. One particular question in con- 
nection with the new transportation program 
concerns the ICC. Under a reorganization 
plan to be proposed by the administration, 
the ICC will have a permanent chairman, 
selected by the President. Will Congress 
along with this? es 

Answer. There are two sides to this. The 
current rotating chairmanship was designed 
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to let each commissioner serve in turn as 
chairman. But under a rotation system, it's 
difficult to fix responsibility. A feature of 
the present setup is that the President's 
control over the Commission is limited to 
pretty much his statutory authority to ap- 
point members originally to fill vacancies as 
they occur. Congress, in creating the ICC, 
sought to make it quasi-judicial, above parti- 
san control, and thus truly independent. On 
the other hand, certain advantages of a per- 
manent chairman under the reorganization 
plan are obvious. For one thing the line of 
command would be clearly defined and re- 
sponsibility fixed. Many Members of Con- 
gress feel that there should be one man 
who is minding the store, one who has the 
authority and responsibility. This theory 
is in line with sound management and good 
business practice. 

Question. What, in your opinion, is the 
new proposal going to do for the rallroads in 
connection with regulation and the many 
problems they face? 

Answer. The railroads are the backbone of 
our Nation’s transportation and they will 
continue to hold that key role. They still 
lead in the volume of traffic moved and in 
total revenue. The railroads aren't in as bad 
shape as some of them would have us believe. 

Question. Don't the railroads need and de- 
serve some special consideration, like tax 
relief, perhaps? 

Answer. The railroads have a long and im- 
pressive record of generous treatment at the 
hands of Congress and the Government— 
from land grants to tax reductions and liberal 
Government loans for lines in distress. I re- 
call an incident, not too long ago, of large 
Government loans going to a bankrupt rail- 
road. The railroads have been helped and 
are being helped. 

Question. I gather you would be for more 
self-help? 

Answer. I'm hopeful that the railroads will 
show more interest in research and more 
imagination and enterprise in improving 
equipment and services—more high-speed 
trains and better passenger service. I've long 
been a friend of the railroads and have urged 
them to provide better passenger service, but 
without much success. Most of them have 
neglected passenger traffic to concentrate on 
the more profitable freight business. - There 
are a few excellent passenger trains. They 
demonstrate what enterprise will accomplish 
when there is a desire to go after the busi- 
ness. All the prizes for the railroads are not 
confined to long hauls and the heavy freight 
runs. Some railroad managements are re- 
capturing the competitive spirit of the early- 
day railroad builders and are discovering 
that profits can still be made in passenger 
transportation. 

Question. What about more freedom for 
railroads in mergers and competitive rate 
making? 

Answer. The issue of railroad consolida- 
tion today naturally is different from what 
it was in the years when railroads were 
handling virtually all the traffic. Competing 
carriers have added new dimensions to the 
problem. What is needed is a study in depth, 
looking toward the maximum development 
and utilization of all kinds of transportation, 
not just mergers and monopoly. This could 
be greatly advanced under President John- 
son's new program. And we may just make 
some suggestions along this line when we 
have the ICC before us. 

Question. What else can and does a com- 
mittee of Congress like Appropriations do 
with respect to conveying your ideas and sug- 
gestions to agency officials? 

Answer, We can recommend. We can sug- 
gest. We confer and communicate with the 
heads of different agencies. They call us 
about their problems and we make recom- 
mendations. My Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee has a large responsibility in transporta- 
tion. We look on the national aspect of the 
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various issues that come up. We try to look 
at the big picture—the public interest. The 
Commissioners are the experts, of course, and 
we look to them for the decisions. 

Question. Unlike the Senate, House Ap- 
propriations Committee hearings have for 
years been closed to the public and the press. 
Could transportation be helped in any way 
by perhaps opening up these “executive” ses- 
sions? 

Answer. The basic reason for our proce- 
dure is to get the job done, As you know, 
all Federal spending measures must origi- 
nate in the House. The proper screening of 
appropriations for our vast Federal estab- 
lishment is always a painstaking and time- 
consuming operation. Actually, it couldn't 
be accomplished or at least the work wouldn't 
be completed as effectively and in reason- 
able time, without executive sessions. If we 
made a practice of holding open hearings, 
we'd be overrun. We couldn't accommodate 
the overflow of witnesses and observers. I'm 
reminded particularly of the situation in 
connection with appropriations for water 
projects and other public works—witnesses 
coming in with their Congresamen to testify 
in behalf of a project frequently overrun 
committee rooms, and standing room only is 
available. It’s been found that these fund- 
ing proposals can be heard better and more 
fully and in more orderly manner under the 
executive procedure. After that, open hear- 
ings are held in the Senate for the second 
view. All subjects are aired extensively and 
the public interest is protected and consid- 
ered under the prevailing system. 

Question. One final question, Mr. Evins: 
Isn't Federal regulation, along with public 
services provided by the Government gen- 
erally, costing too much? 

Answer. Always too much in some ways, 
perhaps not enough in others. That is what 
we find year after year. The appropriations 
committee reduces or rejects many budget 
proposals, The over-all trend is certainly 
toward greater Federal appropriations, and 
this undoubtedly will continue as long as 
the country grows. But we endeavor to hold 
down unnecessary appropriations and limit 
increases without affecting vital services. 
The best answer I can give you on this point 
is to cite the remarks of the Honorable 
Gerorce H. Manon, Democrat of Texas, chair- 
man of the full House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who on the 100th anniversary of the 
Committee discussed this trend in growth of 
Federal appropriations. Chairman MAHON 
pointed out that our committee has con- 
sistently given equal emphasis to the “two 
great musts” of its responsibility—one to 
provide sufficient funds for vital and needed 
services of the Government and, secondly, 
to practice economy and fiscal responsibility, 
There is no question but that this Nation, 
with its exploding population in people and 
vehicles, faces staggering and complex prob- 
lems in the field of transportation. We'll 
certainly do what we can to help. 


What Course in Vietnam? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 26, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times has raised an excel- 
lent series of questions regarding our 
course in Vietnam. The following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Sun-Times 
this morning places most succinctly the 
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various alternatives now under discus- 
sion. The Chicago Sun-Times has per- 
formed a laudable public service by rais- 
ing these questions; and I include the 
editorial in the Record today: 

WHAT Course IN Vietnam? 


The division of opinion over the U.S. 
course in Vietnam is Increasing. It ranges 
from the international level down to State 
contests for Congress, It crosses party lines 
and exists within the parties themselves. 
The congressional lenders of the Republican 
Party, Senator Evererr M. DIRNSEN, of Illi- 
nois, and Representative GERALD R. Fond, of 
Michigan, are at some odds over the conduct 
of the war in Vietnam. Two powerful Demo- 
cratic leaders, Vice President HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY and Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, express differences of opinion on the 
same issue. 

On Monday Humpnney said he saw signs of 
considerable progress in Vietnam. He 
thought it significant that despite Saigon’'s 
internal dissension not a single South Viet- 
nam leader had defected to the Communists, 
He said there was great interest in South 
Vietnam about the new constitution and in 
what kind of government would come out of 
the upcoming elections. HUMPHREY also 
said that the United States would honor its 
commitment to fight for the freedom of the 
people of South Vietnam although it must be 
prepared for “frustrating and perhaps heart- 
breaking“ times ahead. 

Russet,, who is chairman of the Armed 
Forces Committee of the Senate, has sup- 
ported President Johnson’s course in Viet- 
nam without reservation. He now says the 
United States should go in to win in South 
Vietnam or it should get out. He said that 
getting out of South Vietnam, if it became 
necessary, would not be damaging to the 
United States. 

The differences of opinion are healthy. 

Government, like business, must constantly 
reexamine-its position and policies if it is to 
progress. Such reexamination now seems to 
be in order. South Vietnam will soon hold 
elections in those areas free of Communist 
domination, There has been no indication 
of what the new government might ask of 
the United States or its allies In South Viet- 
nam. 
The newly elected government could ask 
for continued assistance in resisting the 
Communist aggression. Or it could ask the 
United States to get out. Whatever the de- 
cision might be, the United States is com- 
mitted to abide by it and must, therefore, be 
prepared to meet any eventuality. 


Marine Achievements Are 
Unprecedented 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Lew Walt, ranking Marine officer now 
serving in Vietnam, has directed my at- 
tention to a recent article by Mr. Michael 
Wall entitled “Marines Winning Battle 
for Villagers’ Trust.” This article de- 
scribes the incredibly difficult dual mis- 
sion which we have assigned the U.S. 
Marines in Vietnam—the suppression of 
Communist aggression and a responsi- 
bility for civic action and a rebuilding 
of the villages. 
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Mr. Wall concludes that: 

For the politicians and the generals the 
war here is complex enough. For the ordi- 
nary soldier it is deeply perplexing. To be 
expected to kill and to risk being killed and 
at the same time to be an ambassador of 
goodwill and a social worker among the peo- 
ple one is killing is to ask a great deal. From 
what I have seen of the American marines 
in the field they seem to be attempting, and 
indeed achieving, something which has never 
been demanded of soldiers before: 


Mr. Wall's article follows: 
MARINES WINNING BATTLE FOR VILLAGER'S 
Trust 
(By Michael Wall) 


“The people in the village are beginning to 
learn that if they are in real trouble they can 
turn to the Marines.” This was how the 
U.S. Marine company commander saw the 
beginnings of another small victory—not in 
terms of ground captured or enemy killed, 
but because some simple villagers were hes- 
itantly starting to trust him and his men. 

For the past 4 weeks the company has 
been patrolling a complex of six hamlets 
known as Cam Ne, 6 miles from the US. 
airbase at Da Nang. Can Ne has been firmly 
controlled by the Vietcong for the past 12 
years, 

The villagers have been well indoctrinated 
with Communist theories, the village was 
organized in various liberation associations, 
the young men joined the regular Vietcong 
units, the older men were trained as guer- 
rillas and village defence forces. 

In July last year the Marines tried to 
sweep through the village. They succeeded 
after some fierce fighting, Every house had 
its dugout, and in the thick bushes and 
banana tree groves which surround the 
small bamboo houses were trenches and 
weapon pits. The Marines took casualties; 
some of the houses were set on fire. The 
Vietcong fied and the Marines left the village. 
But in this war that was no sort of victory. 

A month ago the Marines returned to Cam 
Ne. There was no resistance this 
time, but the Communist slogans were hang- 
ing over the tracks, the old people, the 
women and the children were sullenly silent. 
It was obvious that by night at least the 
Vietcong were still firmly in control. 

“The first day we started to fill in the 
trenches,” the captain said. “We tried to 
get the villagers to help but only one or two 
did. The next day we brought in food. 
Those who had helped got more than the 
others. The next day more began to help.” 
Then the battalion medical officer and his 
corpsmen moved in. 

At first only a few families brought their 
children. They were in a poor state with 
pneumonia, worms, and skin diseases. Later 
more and more came and today there is 
probably no one in Cam Ne who will refuse 
medical aid. A platoon of the Vietnamese 
Army joined the Marines. They seemed sur- 
prised at what the Americans were doing for 
the villagers, but the Marine company com- 
Mander got them to make the food and 
clothing distributions. 

But the real breakthrough came with the 
children. At first silent and fearful they 
Stared at the troopers and resisted their ad- 
vances at friendliness. The men gave them 
sweets, bought them toys: within days they 
were and shouting OK.“ Now old, 
bent women will raise a hand in a timorous 
wave. 

Four times in the last month the com- 
pany has found Vietcong members in the 
village. Two have been killed and two cap- 
tured. One was wearing three outfits of 
clothes—black pajamas, uniform, and civil- 
lan clothes. A civilian pacification team is 
now in the village, talking to the villagers, 
trying to find out who are the committed 
Communists, urging the villagers to trust 
the American and Government forces. 
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A new village chief has been appointed. 
One night the Vietcong began to fire on the 
village. The Marine captain, through a loud- 
speaker, had his interpreter tell the village 
and the firers that the Vietcong were murder- 
ers firing at defenseless villagers. He in- 
vited them to attack the American positions 
instead. The firing stopped and the squad 
disappeared. 

Thus, day by day, the myths, pumped into 
the villagers over the years, and now by 
Hanoi radio, that the Americans are rapists 
and murderers and that the Vietcong are in- 
vincible are being destroyed little by little. 
Cam Ne can not yet be said to be pacified. 
It is still one of the twilight“ villages but 
as the inhabitants feel secure again and find 
that they are allowed to work their fields in 
peace they will be reluctant to let back the 
Vietcong squads which could bring further 
fighting and death. 

At the northern end of the Marines’ pe- 
rimeter is a group of villages where the at- 
mosphere is entirely different. The children 
rush out waving and shouting at every pass- 
ing vehicle, the peasants wave from the 
paddy-fields, the open stalis in the markets 
are full of bright, cheap goods. Barbers 
shave Marine heads, home laundries abound, 
the schools are open. Yet a mile away across 
the river the Vietcong remains in control. 

These were largely Roman Catholic villages 
where the Vietcong had little success in win- 
ning the sympathy of the villagers. The 
Marines were welcomed for they offered se- 
curity. But the battalion in this area has 
not been inactive in the do-gooder’s field. 
Refugees came in from across the river and 
through the village chiefs houses were built, 
markets were constructed, and the Marines 
were encouraged to buy from the refugees. 
The Marine medical teams have been con- 
tinuously at work. 

In the refugee hamlet of Le My a child 
tugged at the trousers of a Marine officer. 
We went into a dark hut and at the back, 
lying on the wide wooden boards which 
serve as family beds, was a woman with deep 
festering burns on her legs and thighs. 
Within 5 minutes the medical corpsmen had 
arrived and were treating the burns. 

“It's a frustrating job,” the officer said. 
“The doctor has been coming here twice a 
week for the past few months and no one 
has brought this woman to him.” Three 
weeks ago the refugees asked to go back to 
their village to collect rice, firewood, and 
personal belongings. They were taken in an 
armored amphibious tractor. On the way 
back it blew up on a mine which the Viet- 
cong had planted on the riverbank. Six 
women were killed and many badly burned. 
All had been treated at the time, but this 
woman had never been brought to the doc- 
tor since. 

At the battalion headquarters the medical 
officer has set up a children's hospital in a 
tent. Three orderlies look after the children 
who need constant attention. They them- 
selves are paying out of their own pockets 
the wages of two Vietnamese girls who help 
in the hospital and whom they are training 
to be nurses, At Hoa Vinh village the Gov- 
ernment built a new school but there was 
not enough money for the desks. The ma- 
rines have clubbed together to buy them. 

We found countless cases of marines writ- 
ing home to their families for toys and 
clothes to be sent out for the children, and 
of marines buying clothes for poor families. 
On Da Nang waterfront where two young 
marines keep a 24-hour radio vigil, three 
orphan children were sharing their tent with 
them. 

A company commander said: “In the end 
it is what the individual does out there that 
matters. But itis hard on the troopers. One 
minute they are playing with the children, 
the next they are fighting. But each one of 
them knows that to win we have to win 
over the people. They are doing it by treat- 
ing them like people.” 
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The Marine role here is not one of giory. 
The defense of the Da Nang base is vital, but 
it means living in the field, making long 
patrols of up to 5 days in length through 
the heavily wooded hills that almost have 
their feet in the sea. It means splashing for 
hours through paddy up to the waist in 
water; it means leeches and mosquitoes; 
dysentery and prickly heat; and sudden 
death from snipers and boobytraps. Yet men 
are volunteering to stay on after they are due 
to go home. Why? “Because I feel I can do 
some good out here.” 

There is, of course, the other side to the 
picture. Marine units, and others, have set 
fire needlessly to villages from which they 
have come under fire. “When five of your 
buddies are killed you do all you can to get 
the fellows who killed them,” one marine 
said. “You don’t give a damn for their 
houses or anything.” 

Innocent civilians have been, and are, 
being shot down as Vietcong when all they 
have been doing is to run back to the safety 
of their homes. But there is another side 
to this too. “My men have become so hesi- 
tant in shooting anyone,” an officer told me, 
“that I've seen Vietcong getting away from 
them. They really don’t want to hurt any- 
one who is not a Vietcong and unless they 
are actually fired on it is impossible for them 
to tell who is a Vietcong and who is not. 1 
guess we make mistakes both ways.” 

For the politicians and the generals the 
war aenga pona enough. For the ordi- 
nary soldier it is deeply perplexing. To be 
expected to kill and to risk being killed and 
at the same time to be an ambassador of 
goodwill and a social worker among the peo- 
ple one is killing is to ask a great deal. From 
what I have seen of the American marines 
in the field they seem to be attempting, and 
indeed achieving, something which has never 
been demanded of soldiers before. 


U.S. Wheat Stalled by India’s Primitive 
Ways 


EXTEN SION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an article pertaining to the 
distribution of U.S. wheat in India. This 
article appeared in the April 2 edition of 
the Fairfield Daily Ledger, Fairfield, 
Iowa. I recently proposed to the Presi- 
dent that the United States move ahead 
more rapidly in the development of the 
piggyback barge system to facilitate dis- 
tribution of our grain in foreign coun- 
tries. I believe this system, which 
greatly reduces the handling and load- 
ing process, would contribute greatly to 
the attainment of a solution of the exist- 
ing problem. 

The article follows: 


U.S, WHEAT STALLED BY INDIA'S PRimIeve 
Ways 

New DELHI, INDIA. —Completing a journey 
half way around the world, an American 
freighter tied up at Alexandria dock in Bom- 
bay with thousands of tons of golden Mid- 
western wheat to feed India’s hungry mil- 
lions. 

Long black suction tubes bearing the hand- 
clasp sign of the U.S. aid program snaked 
down into the ship’s holds. Engines made is 
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Wisconsin started with a roar and the grain 
began pouring into a dockside warehouse. 

It was an example of 20th century America 
delivering the arnessing the scien- 
tific wonder of its farms to the world’s best 
transportation system in a campaign against 
famine in India. 

At the discharge end of the suction tubes, 
the fast-moving 20th century ran smack into 
the 18th century, faltered, slowed and all but 
stopped. 

On the receiving end were Indian long- 
shoremen wielding tinpans and burlap bags. 
They stooped, laboriously scooped, bagged, 
and weighed the grain. 

Then, as their forefathers did centuries 
ago, the longshoremen hoisted 200-pound 
bags onto their heads and trotted outside. 

The grain was en route to villages in the 
interior—by rickety truck, train, oxcart, and 
riverboat. It often takes longer than the 30- 
day voyage from U.S. ports to dockside in 
India. 


Rail shipment is limited. Lightweight rails 
prevent maximum loading of available 
freight cars or fast movement of trains. 

At Phalodi, an oasis city at the end of the 
northern railway line in the Indian desert in 
Rajasthan State, six freight cars brought 
some 400 tons of American wheat which had 
been unloaded at the Guif of Kutch 450 miles 
south. 

The cars spent 1 day on the siding. 
When unloading started it took 2 days for 
barefoot laborers to haul the bags of wheat 
onto the platform. Crows flew down and 
thrust their beaks into the bags, gobbling 


On the fourth morning, two-wheel carts 
pulled by pairs of Brahma bulls lined up. 
and the bags were loaded, nine bags to a cart. 
Then they were carted about four blocks to a 
lease warehouse—that lacked poisons, traps, 
or other rodent preventives. 

Each time the bags were moved, grain 
seeped from the seams, and one or two split 
open. 

No provision had been made for distribut- 
ing the wheat, although the Phalodi area 
was described as the most seriously affected 
of the state’s hunger areas, 

Government officials said they were at 
work a half dozen or so ration 
shops in the outlying villages. First they 
had to find a merchant in each village who 
would agree to handle the wheat, sell it at the 
prescribed rate, and settle for the decreed 
profit. 

Once the shops were established the grain 
would move by truck or jeep—or perhaps 
carried on camel back—across the sand dunes 
to villages. 

This spectacle, repeated all over India, has 
brought home to American officials a star- 
tling fact: It is not enough to grow wheat 
and deliver it to India, If widespread hunger 
is to be averted, American techniques also 
must be applied to moving the people. 

In normal times, American grain arrived 
at dockside in India at the rate of 600,000 
tons monthly. Emergency shipments last 
year hit about 850,000 tons in 1 month and 
strained India’s internal distribution facili- 
ties to the limit. 


The Fraud of Canned News—Conlinued 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 6 last, I called to the 
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attention of the House an article on 
“canned” editorials that appeared in the 
March issue of the American Federa- 
tionist, the official magazine of the AFL- 
CIO. At the same time, I presented an 
editorial from the March 26 edition of 
Publishers’ Auxiliary deploring the use 
of canned editorials as a practice that 
cheats and betrays the reader. And with 
these two articles, I placed into the REC- 
orp promotion material from a firm that 
specializes in publicity placements. 

In my commentary prefacing these 
materials, I called attention to the fact 
that postal law punishes the editor or 
publisher who deliberately misleads his 
readers by failure to brand advertising 
content as such; and I posed the ques- 
tion that if it be in the public interest 
to prevent deceit in a periodical's news 
columns, would it not also be in the pub- 
lie interest to prevent deceit on the edi- 
torial page. In posing the question, I 
suggested that serious consideration be 
given a requirement that canned edito- 
rials be labeled as such and that those 
who have paid for the use of the edito- 
rial space be identified. 

My purpose in bringing the subject to 
the attention of the House was to stimu- 
late discussion on the issue of canned 
editorials, the abuse of which I consider 
to be a fraud on the first amendment. 
I am pleased to note that Mr. Robert U. 
Brown, publisher of Editor and Pub- 
lisher, has, in the edition of April 23, 
launched such a discussion by suggesting 
that each State publishers’ press asso- 
ciation take a public stand on the issue. 
I think this is an excellent suggestion and 
one that merits the most serious consid- 
eration by each and every one of our 
State press associations. The freedom of 
the press is so precious a right that I 
should think that those who are privi- 
leged to exercise it would be the first 
to insist that an abuse of that right be 
expunged from our national scene. We 
shall all be the better for it if this can 
be accomplished by the profession itself. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith Mr. 

Brown's commentary: 
CANNED EDITORIALS 
(By Robert U. Brown) 

Readers of the weekly Forsythe (Mont.) 
Independent and the Winona (Miss.) Times, 
have something in common. They have 
been the unknowing victims of a fraud per- 
petrated on them in the name of objective 
journalism. 

They and tens of thousands of other read- 
ers of small town daily and weekly news- 
papers have been fed a steady diet of identi- 
cal “canned copy“ directed against the repeal 
of section 14(b)—all of it written, paid for, 
and distributed in behalf of the right-to- 
work advocates under the guise of news. 

What subscribers to the Independent and 
TIOR paid for and believed to be news from 

and responsible sources, or to be 
the creation of their local editor's mind and 
typewriter, actually has been the slick writ- 
ing of right-to-work lobbyists in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The barrage of editorials and news on 
14(b) which occupied the news and editorial 
pages of hundreds of American small town 
daily and weekly newspapers got there be- 
cause the lobbyists paid Washington news 
services a fee to send them to editors. They 
appeared in content or headline in virtually 
every State of the Union. 

The reader could be expected to assume 
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that the editorial was the conclusion of the 
local] editor—respected Rotarian, community 
leader and doting parent—who had exam- 
ined facts and figures and the economic 
climate around him (most of the stories ap- 
peared in the right-to-work States). 

This editorial, however, was the product 
of National News- Research, a “boilerroom" 
operation in Washington, and had been dis- 
tributed to hundreds of weekly and small 
town dailies. 

The cost to the local editor was nothing. 
The tab had been picked up by the right- 
to- work sponsor, as was the cost of the steady 
stream of similar outpourings by other 
“news services.” 

If we had lifted (stolen) the above words 
from somebody else and use them in this 
way we would be accused of plagiarism, If 
we had accepted these same words knowing 
they came from another source but used 
them without attribution or identification 
we could be accused of using canned edi- 
torials. 

There are legal restraints against the first. 
There are only moral and ethical restraints 
against the second but even these may have 
their qualifications in the mind of the editor. 
Regardless of what others may say, he might 
feel naively that “regardless of authorship, 
regardless of the source, if these words ex- 
press a point of view that coincides with 
mine and say it better than I could say it 
then I see nothing wrong with embracing 
them as my own.” 

This isn't fair to the reader who credits the 
editor with undeserved authorship and 
erudition. It doesn’t take into account, 
either, the persuasiveness of the original au- 
thor who may convince an editor unable to 
make up his mind that “this is the way I 
really feel about it.” And it doesn't credit 
the design and motives of the authors and 
distributors who do so for a price. 

Actually, the first part of this piece was 
quoted (reprinted) from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 6. The words were written 
by Ray Denison of the public relations de- 
partment of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and appeared originally in the March 
issue of the American Federatlonist magazine 
of the AFL-CIO. They were placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Representative 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR., of New Jersey. 

Mr. Denison's article had a lot more to say 
on the subject of the canned editorial and 
publicity drive in behalf of the right-to-work 
movement which we won't go into here. 

Representative THOMPSON, however, in- 
serted into the Record some promotional ma- 
terial distributed by one of the publicity 
factories or bollerrooms. This one specializes 
in “mass-media publicity placements—for 
public relations firms, advertising agencies, 
companies, associations, and nonprofit orga- 
nizations.” Its list of clients, also in the 
Recorp, reads like a Who's Who" of Ameri- 
can business. 

This outfit has “five supplementary serv- 
ices’—an editor’s digest which is a source 
of. feature stories, selected news features 
which supplies editorial mats, a division that 
supplies taped material to radio stations, an- 
other that provides scripts and stills to tele- 
vision stations, also films and “featurettes.” 
All these devices are used to plug the spon- 
sor's name and product surreptitiously. 

Broadcast editors must be giving time 
away free, as print editors give space away, 
to these enticing tidbits otherwise no one 
would be buying the services of an outfit 
like this. 

As E. & P has said many times: “Why 
should anyone buy it (advertising space) if 
you are going to give it away free?” 

In introducing all this material into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Representative 
THOMPSON said: 

“Our postal law provides rather severe 
penalties for the editor or publisher who 
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misleads his readers by fallure to brand ad- 
vertising content as such. If it is in the 
public interest to prevent deceit in a periodi- 
cal’s news columns, is it not in the public 
interest as well to prevent deceit on the edi- 
torial page? I am not so naive as to think 
we can eliminate the use of canned edito- 
rials, but I do think serious consideration 
should be given to a requirement that they 
be labeled as such, and that those who have 
bought and paid for the editorial space be 
identified.” 

Representative THOMFSON is not so naive. 
If a requirement such as he proposes were 
enacted into law it would undoubtedly elim- 
inate all canned editorials because most 
editors would be ashamed to admit in public 
that they have cheated their readers in that 
way. 

The law probably would be unconstitu- 
tional but it would do the trick. 

One other way to eliminate them is for 
every State publishers’ and press association 
to take a public stand on the issue. A grass- 
roots condemnation of the practice would 
have a lot cf influence on editors, even the 
smallest ones who may not belong to the 
association. 

What wo need are editors who have the 
guts to admit on their editorial pages either 
that "I have nothing to say on this subject 
today.“ or “I haven't had time to write 
anything for this space this week,” and 
leave it blank. 

Or, if they fill the space with material 
from other sources, that they label it prop- 
erly as to its source for the edification of 
their readers. 


Chairman John Macy, of Civil Service 
Commission, Operates as if He Were 
a Stone-Age Manager, According to 
Washington Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Daily News of April 28, 1966, 
John Cramer in his column gives a con- 
cise and splendid argument against 
mandatory retirement with 30 years of 
service at age 55. 

According to Chairman Macy, “The 
hand that givith, givith little, and the 
hand that takith away, takes a lot more” 
according to his argument, According to 
his formula, a person with 30 years serv- 
ice at age 55 has the opportunity of 
either remaining at work or retiring at 
his or her option at a slightly reduced 
annuity. This present pay bill which 
has passed the House and is now pend- 
ing in the Senate committee gives full 
retirement. 

The subcommittee reported out this 
optional retirement by a vote of 14 to 2, 
and it was passed out of the full com- 
mittee unanimously, and it was passed 
by the House by an overwhelming vote of 
399 to 1. So I think that Mr. Macy 
should have understood in no uncertain 
terms how the House, the committee, and 
the subcommittee felt. 

The following is the article by John 
Cramer, entitled John Macy Stone-Age 
Manager,” as it appeared in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of April 28, 1966: 
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Joun Macy: Stong-AcE MANAGER 
y John Cramer) 

Much as I hate to dirty up this space, I 
must write today about something pretty 
crummy. 

I refer to Civil Service Commission Chair- 
man John Macy's scheme to give Govern- 
ment a blank check to force the retirement 
of GS-13-and-up Federal employees who have 
completed 30 years of service and reached 
age 55. 

The House Civil Service Committee re- 
jected the Macy brain child by a resounding 
14-to-2 vote. Now he’s trying to peddle it 
to the Senate committee, 

III put it this way: 

To me, there's something that just doesn't 
make sense, in the idea of Government keep- 
ing a man on the payroll for 30 years 
handing him the inevitable 30-year pin at 
the inevitable awards ceremony—and then 
kicking him in the tall by stripping him of 
all job protections. 

And something almost comically-contra- 
dictory—tho not the least bit funny—about 
a CSC Chairman’s insistence that the proper, 
automatic reward for a man who has given 
his best 30 years to civil service is to take 
him out from under civil service. 

AUTHORITY 

That, however, is what Mr. Macy proposes. 
He wants Government to have complete, final, 
absolute, arbitrary, and unappealable au- 
thority to rid itself of 30-to-55-and-up em- 
ployees in the GS-13 to GS-18 group. 

Mr. told the Senate committee: “It 
is difficult for me to see any sound reason for 
denying Government, as an employer, this 
limited authority needed as a tool of good 
management.” 

Well, I've already offered a couple of pretty 
good ones, so let's get on to: 

Reason No. 3: In a special but very real 
sense, the Macy proposal! is a misleading pro- 

It invites the false interpretation that 
forced retirement is a “painless” substitute 
for firing. 

That simply isn’t true. 

EASY WAY 


What the program offers is an easy way for 
the Government manager to rid himself of 
the employee he hasn’t the managerial guts 
to fire * * an easy way to get rid of good 
employees as well as poor ones, 

As for the poor bloke victim, Government 
personnel records clearly will identify him as 
one who's been forced out. And when he 
tries for a new job, he'll find himself just as 
effectively blackballed, just as much an 
unwanted derelict in the labor market, as if 
he'd been fired outright. 

Reason No. 4: The proposal’s stated pur- 
pose almost certainly is not its true purpose. 
As presented, it appears to aim only at the 
handful of older employees, who have be- 
come nonproducers. In fact, its principal 
achievement (and probably its true purpose) 
would be to give management a monstrous 
club with life-or-death powers over the fu- 
ture careers of employees in the 30-55 and up 
bracket. 

Reason No. 5: It’s an open invitation to 
those who would substitute a spoils system 
in Government, for a civil service system. 
Mr. Macy is not himself a spoilster, but he's 
perfectly willing, it seems, to play with 
matches in the hayloft. He chooses to for- 
get that arbitrary removal power is, and 
always will be mortal enemy No. 1 for the 
merit system. 

MEANS 

His proposal means that an estimated 
23,000 top Government employees—a fifth of 
the 115,000 in the GS-13 through GS-18 
group—would be subject to arbitrary re- 
moval. 

Given a change in administration, these 
23,000 jobs would become irresistible plums 
for the new party in power. Many would be 
turned over to candidates of the proper po- 
litical faith—to the accompaniment of loud 
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Hosannas acclaiming “a cleaning out of 
deadwood” and “an injection of new blood” 
in the Federal service. 

Reason No. 6: It's a cruel proposal, barren 
of all compassion—except the requirement 
that the victim must have worked the 30 
years necessary to qualify for a pension equal 
to 56.25 percent of base pay. Decent em- 
ployers simply don’t toss 30-year retainers 
on to society's scrap heap without first. ex- 
amining all possible alternatives. The Macy 
proposal is aimed at making it as easy as 
possible for unscrupulous managers to ignore 
the alternatives. i 

Reason No. 7: It's an unnecessary proposal. 
Government can and does fire the unproduc- 
tive. I say: If Government simply can't put 
up with the nonproductive 30-year guy, if 
sincere efforts to reassign or remotivate hira 
haven't worked, if his failures overcome all 
considerations of compassion, then, by all 
means, Government should fire him, too. 
That’s the proper business of managers. 
That's what they're paid for. 

Reason No. 8: Its a proposal which credits 
Government management with a degree of 
infallibility management simply doesn't 
possess. 

APPEALED 

According to Commission Bulletin 772-9, 
out of 1,793 adverse actions frings, demo- 
tions, etc.—appealed by Federal employees 
during 1965, a total of 499 (27.8 percent) 
eventually were reversed or modified by the 
agency or CSC. 

Clearly, the error percentage would rise if 
appeals rights were eliminated—as Mr. Macy 
proposes. And the tragedy, in terms of 
careers wrongfully shattered, would become 
much larger. 

Reason No. 9: The Macy proposal is a 
throwback to stone-age management 
meaning management by whip and club. 
Enlightened modern management thinks in 
terms of improved selection, more careful 
probationary screening, more career guid- 
ance, fuller skills utilization—and, above all, 
in terms of providing better motivation. 

Reason No. 10: The Macy proposal will 
cost Government far more than it produces, 
It may weed out a few elderly misfite—many 
of them square pegs because they were mis- 
managed into being square pegs. 

But it also will prompt God knows how 
many thoroughly competent people to retire 
at 55 rather than take any slightest chance 
that their remaining days of usefulness will 
be arbitrarily destroyed by a change in ad- 
ministration * * an agency reorganiza- 
tion * * * or an unscrupulous new boss, 


Congressman Jim Corman’s Sixth Annual 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year I sent out my sixth annual 
questionnaire. ‘The purpose of the an- 
nual questionnaire is to better determine 
the views of my constituents on the im- 
portant issues which face the Congress 
and the Nation. 

I have received approximately 10,000 
replies and the response demonstrates 
the great interest and concern of my 
constituents in the 22d District of 
California. 

Several questions revealed important 
trends in public opinion. More than 75 
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percent of the respondents favored nego- 
tiations in Vietnam and over 65 percent 
support the representation of the Viet- 
cong at the conference table. 

Agriculture subsidies received the most 
mention as a Federal program deserving 
reductions in appropriations. 

Almost two out of three favored Fed- 
eral legislation to outlaw racial discrim- 
ination in jury selection. 

Project Headstart and work-study 
grants received the highest degree of 
public acceptance as elements in the war 
on poverty. 

Almost three out of four urged legis- 
lation to extend Federal safety standards 
to the manufacture of automobiles. 

In the most decisive return on any 
question, my constituents urged changes 
in the foreign assistance program and 
specified more selectivity in aid recipi- 
ents as the key reform. 

The complete returns to my question- 
naire follow: 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

Early in March, I mailed my 6th annual 
questionnaire to all residents of the 22d 
District. I was greatly pleased with the ex- 
cellent response the questionnaire received, 
and I would like to report the results to you. 

1, What do you think the United States 
should do in Vietnam? 

Percent 
Expand the war by conventional means 


without using nuclear weapons 36.0 
Continue current policy of military 

BUD ROU Gia santas as E T 25.0 
Expand the war, including the use of 

nuclear weapons 10.1 
Withdraw our military troops immedi- 

RIO PA ES mah ona nbaboechwadine = 7.9 
Eat ay seule Seve ee ple bo TE EY 21.0 


2. Do you favor negotiations for peace in 
Vietnam? 


Percent 
SF SE a ee 78.4 
22222 E eS eee 20.0 
U data ne ee daw 5.5 


If yes, should the Vietcong be represented 
at the conference table? 


Percent 
. ĩᷣͤ SA ̃⅛ᷣ ee 65.1 
a SPUR: ET Ee ae ee ee 29.4 
a ai a o = eo epee een 5.5 


3. If Congress determines that we must re- 
duce spending, in what areas do you think 
cuts should be made (choices given equal 
weight in tallying)? 


Percent 
Agriculture sudsidies__........---.---- 28.0 
Public works programs 21.9 
War on- Nr 12-5 i+5_--_= 21.3 


4. If Congress determines that additional 
funds are needed for fiscal 1967, how should 
they be raised (choices given equal weight 
in tallying) ? 


Percent 
Increase corporate income taxes 34.6 
Increase excise taxes 33.0 
Increase personal income taxes 20. 
Increase borrowing--.........----.--- 11,8 
5. Do you favor Federal legislation 
outlawing racial discrimination in jury 
selections? 
Percent 
— ey 8 64. 
FTT ASAE OPES Tea eT 27.8 
og fal AUR eS FOS aS — 7.6 


6. Do you feel that Federal expenditures 
for space exploration should: 


18.9 
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7. Please check the programs in the war 
on poverty you think should be continued in 
the future (choices given equal weight in 
tallying): 


Percent 

Educational services for preschool chil- 
dren (Project Headstart) .--------- 19. 
Work-study grants for college students 17. 


m o ot to w 


8. Do you support legislation to enable the 
Federal Government to deal effectively with 
strikes which threaten irreparable damage 
to the national interest? 


Percent 
gf Se LE We eee se eT ee 79.2 
pO ep ee tees eS ae E ES TL PRE ee Leer at 15.9 
No- ODN OR a . 4.9 


9. Legislation has been introduced pro- 
viding for Federal contracts with education 
institutions and private industry to apply 
systems analysis and engineering to help 
solve problems in such fields as law enforce- 


ment, pollution and transportation. Do you 
fayor this approach? 

Percent 
EE ROTON E S a 70.8 
NOL. Soon ae eee een Seon anaes 21.6 
TTT 7.6 


10. Do you favor 4-year terms for Members 
of the House of Representatives? 


Percent 
a — — —— 60.4 
„ Fe Sse re 34.2 
ones.. 5. 4 


If yes, when should Members of the House 
be elected? 
Percent 
Half when the President is elected and 
half in the middle of the Presiden- 


tiki: tern 47.7 
In the middle of the President's term 
OE ORG ST elo ena asseeneaa 27.0 


11. Do you favor legislation extending Fed- 
eral safety standards to the manufacture of 
automobiles? 


Percent 
PPPPTT0bTDTTTTTTTbCb ese 73.0 
ß eR Ee 22. 0 
PC te RR ease Sites ta 55 TN. 5.0 


12. Do you believe changes are needed in 
our foreign assistance program? 


Percent 
TTT — epee a 95.8 
T—T—! ͤ ——... ... 1.1 
rr pa 3:1 


If yes, please indicate what changes are 
needed: 


Percent 
Be more selective in nations receiving 
aid 


Investment Bankers Oppose Municipal 
Industrial Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 28, 1966 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in let- 
ter dated April 25, the Investment Bank- 
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ers Association of America has notified 
all members of Congress of its opposition 
to the practice of selling municipal tax- 
exempt bonds to build private plants for 
private gain. 

The Association, some of whose mem- 
bers can profit by underwriting these 
bonds, has taken a public-spirited, 
far-sighted stand with regard to this 
practice, sometimes called municipal 
industrial financing. 

I am also gratified that the organiza- 
tion is supporting legislation which Rep- 
resentative Henry Reuss and I have in- 
troduced to curb this practice. Our 
bills, H.R. 5586 and H.R. 5598, currently 
are pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Municipal financing for industrial 
purposes is, unfortunately, growing more 
prevalent. In more than half the States 
localities now have the authority to issue 
such bonds. 

Former Secretary of the Treasury Dil- 
lon has called the use of tax-exempt 
bonds for these private purposes a dan- 
gerous practice” and has urged Congress 
to put an end to it. 

Others who previously have supported 
an end to this misuse of the bonding 
privilege are the National Association of 
Counties, the American Bar Association, 
the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission In addition, the maga- 
zines Barron’s and the Daily Bond Buyer 
have condemned the practice in edi- 
torials. 


In order to bring special emphasis to 
the need for reform of the laws regard- 
ing the issuance of tax-free municipal 
bonds, I include at this point the letter 
from the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, together with a list of 
the 15 largest municipal industrial bond 
issues, anc a story which appeared April 
ie the Wall Street Journal on the prac- 
tice. 


It is my hope that these materials will 
alert our colleagues to the dangers to the 
economy and our system of capitalism 
posed by the practice of municipal in- 
dustrial financing. . 

The items follow: 

From the Investment Bankers Association 
of America] 
APRIL 25, 1966. 
To all Senators and Representatives: 

Diverted to private use for private profit. 
$1 billion in tax-exempt public municipal 
funds. 

Bypassed SEC supervision, many issues of 
publicly offered bonds secured by the credit 
of private corporations. 

How? Through the sale of municipal tax- 
exempt bonds to build private plants for 
private gain—a practice called municipal in- 
dustrial financing. 

The urgency for corrective action is un- 
derlined by the Wall Street Journal, April 1, 
1966, front page article, “Cheaper Financing: 

High Interest, More Companies 
Build With Municipal Bonds,” a copy of 
which is enclosed. 

We ask your support of legislation to elimi- 
nate municipal industrial financing for we 
believe and hope you will agree, that: 

Private corporations should not utilize tax- 
exempt investment funds which otherwise 
would be available for schools and other 
proper public needs. 

Private corporations should not gain tax 
advantages at the expense of other taxpayers. 
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The Federal Government should not be FIFTEEN LARGEST MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIAL Bonp 
Issues 


deprived of $20 to 630 million of income tax 
revenues each year. 

The right of your State and its cities to 
issue tax-exempt municipal bonds for proper 
public purposes should not be placed in 
y jeopardy. 

The SEC's laws should apply equally to all 
similar publicly offered securities issued for 
corporate financing. 

Since 1950, when several States had a few 
million dollars of municipal industrial bonds 
outstanding, municipal industrial financing 
has grown to a billion-dollar business, and is 
still growing, legal now in some 29 States. 
Additional corporations will undoubtedly 
utilize this tax gimmick if no controlling ac- 
tion is taken. á 

Competitive pressures have forced more 
and more States to adopt legislation permit- 
ting municipal industrial financing. It is too 
late to stop this abuse of tax exemption 
by action at the State level. Congress alone 
can and must stop it. 

The remedy lies in legislation to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to deny deduc- 
tions for any amount paid toa governmental 
unit by a private company for occupancy of 
(or as interest on a mortgage on) an indus- 
trial facility financed out of the proceeds of 
tax-exempt municipal industrial bonds. Bills 
for this purpose haye already been intro- 
duced in Congress by Representative REUSS 
(HR. 5586), Representative ZABLOCKI (H.R. 
5598), Representative GRWFIN (H.R. 5391), 
and Representative Kerra (H.R. 7171). 

In addition to these four bills Representa- 
tives Kroc, FOUNTAIN, and Mrnisa have in- 
troduced bills which would deny deductions 
as business expenses under the Internal Rev- 
enue Code for any payments to a govern- 
mental unit by a private company for such 
facilities, however, these bills only cover fa- 
cilities financed by revenue bonds and do 
not cover facilities financed by general obli- 


gation bonds. The above four mentioned 
bills discourage the use of either type of 
bond. 


On April 6, 1966, Representative BYRNES, 
of Wisconsin, introduced H.R. 14313 designed 
to curb municipal industrial financing by 
taxing the user of the facility financed to 
the extent that the rent paid is less than the 
fair rental value. 

Investment bankers, the members of our 
association, can profit by underwriting 
municipal industrial bonds; but a large 
majority of investment bankers have passed 
up opportunities to participate in such finan- 
cing and the accompanying profits because 
they believe that such financing is unsound 
in principle, involving an improper use of 
tax-exempt municipal credit for the benefit 
of private companies and government owner- 
ship of industrial plants. 

We urge you to join us and the many 
individuals and organizations who oppose 
this practice and have spoken out against it. 

If you believe municipal bonds should only 
be sold for public, never private, purposes, 
if you believe in the responsible exercise of 
local autonomy and State sovereignty. you 
will work to help eliminate municipal in- 
dustrial financing. 

The Investment Bankers Association would 
welcome an opportunity to give you further 
information on this subject. 

We urge you to introduce legislation iden- 
tical with or substantially like H.R, 5586, 
H.R. 5598, H.R. 5391, or H.R. 7171 and to 
press vigorously for action on such legisla- 
tion to discourage further abuse of the ex- 
emption for municipal bonds. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Marsom B. Pratt, 
For the Committee on Municipal Indus- 
trial Financing, Investment Bankers 
Association of America. 


March 1961, $25 million: Cherokee, Ala. 
(population 1,400) to build a chemical plant 
for Armour & Co. . 

December 20, 1962, $21 million: Opelika, 
Ala. (population 15,678) for United States 
Rubber. 

October 7, 1963, $50 million: Lewisport, 
Ky. (population 750—employs 1,000) to build 
an aluminum plant for Harvey Aluminum 
Co. 

June 1964, $23 million: Helena, Ark. (popu- 
lation 11,500) to build a fertilizer complex 
for Arkla Chemical Corp., a subsidiary of 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. 

September 28, 1964, 822,500,000; Maricopa 
County, Ariz. (population 663,510) for 
American Sugar Refining Co. 

October 1964, $20 million: Blytheville, 
Ark. (population 20,797) to build an anhy- 
drous ammonia plant for Continental Oil 
Co. 
December 1964, $45 million: Prattville, 
Ala, (population 6,616) to build a plant for 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

March 1, 1965, $25,500,000: Selma, Ala. 
(population 28,385) for Hammermill Paper 
Corp. 

March 21, 1965, $45 million: Phentx City, 
Ala. (population 27,630) for Mead Corp. and 
Inland Container Corp. 

August 1965, $55 million: Scottsboro, Ala. 
(population 6,449) Revere Copper & Brass 
Co. plant. 

February 1966, $60 million; Clinton, Iowa 
(population 33,589) for construction of a 
plastics and petrochemical plant for Chem- 
plex Co., a venture sponsored jointly by 
Skelly Ou Co. and American Can Co. 

February 1966, $30 million: Lorain, Ohio 
(population 68,932) Litton Industries of 
L. A., shipbuilding enterprise. 

April 19661, $70 million: Camden, Ala., to 
finance construction of lumber, plywood, 
and paperboard facilities for United Fruit 
Co., Boston, and MacMillan, Bloedel & 
Powell River, Ltd., Vancouver, Canada. 

April 1966, $35 million: Issued by Northern 
Delaware Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion, an agency of the State of Delaware to 
finance acquisition and modernization of 
steel plant from the Phoenix Steel Corp. for 
that corporation. 

April 1966 $34,400,000; Ashland, Ky. 
(population 31,283) to build a steel plant 
for Armco Steel Corp. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 1, 1966] 

CHEAPER FINANCING: DODGING HIGH INTER- 

EST, MORE COMPANIES BUILD Wrru MUNICI- 

pal. Bonps—Low RATES ON Tax EXEMPTS 

Lure Aumco, CESSNA, ITT; Fus“ LEASES 

ARE SURETY—ÅBUSE OF AUTHORITY CHARGED 
(By Richard R, Leger) 

ArLanta— Squeezed by rising interest 
rates on bank borrowings and corporate 
bonds, and heavily committed to expansion, 
a growing number of U.S. companies are 
getting cheap financing in grassroots Amer- 
ica—by tapping the power of communities 
to issue municipal bonds. 

Only a few years ago this device was sel- 
dom used, and then mainly by small, often 
struggling, companies eager to locate near 
cheap labor in the South, where municipal 
plant financing began. But now such cor- 
porate giants as International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. and American Can Co. are 
plunging in, and sales of “municipal indus- 
trial development bonds” are soaring. The 
practice has far outside Dixie; in a 
majority of States, municipal bonds to fi- 
nance corporate plants are being sold. The 


2 Sale expected soon. 
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practice is drawing heavy fire from critics 
who claim it runs counter to the basic pur- 
pose of tax-exempt municipal financing. 

A typical arrangement works this way: A 
town issues municipal bonds to build a fac- 
tory to be occupied by, say, Universal 
Widget, Inc. The company, in turn, signs 
a long-term, noncancelable lease with the 
town, which owns the plant. The lease is 
surety for the bonds. The lease payments 
are equal to the amount of principal and 
interest the town has to pay on the bonds 
until they expire. So the town has a new 
industry at little or no cost, and Universal 
Widget has a new plant. 


A MATTER OF INTEREST 


All this, of course, does not explain w 
Universal Widget didn’t borrow ener Abie 
a bank or sell its own bonds to raise cash 
for its own plant. This explanation is sim- 
ple enough; the interest on the municipal 
bonds is well below what the company would 
Savea a to pay otherwise. 

tionally, municipal bonds hay 

interest rates than corporate 5 5 2 Thole 
attraction to investors is that the interest 
income they provide is federally tax exempt. 
Often, the difference in interest rates be- 
tween corporate and municipal bonds is 1 
perona aee porny or so—meaning a tidy ben- 
G or e company usin 

financing. * e 

This financing method is growing even 
more popular as the cost of conventional bor- 
rowing rises, Interest rates on corporate 
bonds have climbed for more than a year. 
Last month, a subsidiary of American Elec- 
tric Power Co. put $30 million worth of bonds 
on the market—and had to accept an annual 
interest rate of 5.92 percent, the highest for 
any issue by a unit of the company since the 
1920's. There is no solace at banks, either; 
in early March the minimum or “prime” in- 
terest rate (the fee charged the highest-grade 
borrowers) rose to a record 54% percent from 
5 percent, the second rise in 3 months, 


SAVINGS CONSIDERABLE 


All this, of course, makes plant financing 
by municipal bond sales increasingly attrac- 
tive. Though the difference in interest rates 
looks niggling, it can amount to a pile of cash 
over an extended perlod—as American Can 
Co., and Skelly Oil Co. can testify. The two 
raised $60 million for a common facility to 
make plastic resins by getting Clinton, Iowa, 
to market municipal bonds for the plant. 
The issue, which matures over 25 years, was 
sold at an annual cost of 4.253 percent. As- 
suming American Can and Skelly save a single 
percentage point in interest by municipal fi- 
nancing, a likely amount considering prevail- 
ing interest rates on corporate bonds and 
bank borrowings, their total dollar savings 
over the years will be more than $9 million. 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., a 
New York investment banking firm that un- 
derwrites a major share of these municipal 
industrial bond offerings, estimates that 
nearly $1 billion worth of these issues were 
ern last year, a fiye- or six-fold increase from 

The figure is expected to rise even higher 
this year, propelled by record corporate out- 
lays for new plant capacity. Though higher 
interest rates on conventional borrowing may 
trim capital spending somewhat, it's pres- 
ently estimated that U.S. companies will 
spend $60.2 billion on plant and equipment 
this year, a 16 percent gain from 1965. 

ARKANSAS, ALABAMA ARE LEADERS 


In the South, gains in municipal industrial 
bond financing have been dramatic. In Ala- 
bama, three big issues ($55 million for Revere 
Copper & Brass Co., $45 million, jointly for 
Mead Corp., and Inland Container Corp., and 
$25 million for Hammermill Paper Corp.) 
pushed the total of such sales in the State in 
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1965 to $135.1 million; in 1960, sales were only 
$1.6 million. Arkansas expects such financing 
this year alone will exceed the grand total of 
$220 million recorded over the five previous 
ears. 

£ Once companies and communities had such 
bonds sold privately—even secretly. They 
used to be skittish because critics called this 
type of financing soclalistic—but industry is 
rapidly getting hard-headed because borrow- 
ing costs are going up so fast,“ says James 
F. Reilly, partner in Goodbody & Co. Good- 
body, New York investment banking firm, also 
does extensive underwriting of municipal in- 
dustrial development Issues. 

Now more of these issues, and bigger ones, 
are openly advertised and sold. The rapid 
rush to public financing for industry is draw- 
ing heavy fire from several directions. Labor 
is furious; this type of issue, says the AFI 
CIO, encourages plant piracy that is leaving 
distressed communities in its wake. A reso- 
lution passed by the AFL-CIO convention in 
December charges that municipal industrial 
bond financing is a perversion of the purpose 
of tax-exempt municipal financing at low 
interest because it turns the money to pri- 
vate, not public gain. Thousands of its 
members have lost their jobs through plant 
runaways prompted by such financing, the 
AFL-CIO claims. 

In Congress, Representative HENRY S. 
Revss, Democrat, of Wisconsin, has been 
fighting to remove the tax exemption from 
municipal industrial development bonds—a 
move that would certainly increase the in- 
terest rate on them and make this sort of 
financing less attractive to companies. He 
estimates that 38 States now permit the sale 
of such bonds. 

So far Representative Reuss has fought in 
vain. He s he has been blocked by the 
administration, “which has refused to take 
a position,” and he snaps: “I regard this as 
ecandalous.” In his own constituency of 
Milwaukee, says Representative Reuss, about 
1,000 workers lost their jobs when Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., closed a plant there and 
opened one in Bowling Green, Ky., in 1965, 
where the same product was manufactured. 
“This is a case of piracy,” he says. “They'll 
tell you it wasn't, but if that’s so then why 
did they finance the $6.5 million Bowling 
Green plant with tax-exempt bonds?” 

(Cutler-Hammer says the move was “a case 
of economics,” but denies that tax-exempt fi- 
nancing was a major factor leading to relo- 
cation. 

HIGHER TAXES? 

The impact of tax-exempt industrial fi- 
nancing may have a lasting effect on the 
Federal taxpayer, according to some critics. 
A New York banker maintains that the loss 
of Federal taxes on the ever-increasing inter- 
est revenues from such bonds will throw an 
unfair burden on the general taxpaycr for 
years to come; the lost revenue will have to 
come out of the latter's pocket in the form 
of higher income taxes, it’s claimed. 

The Investment Bankers Association is in 
an awkward position. Officially, the under- 
writing group calls municipal industrial de- 
velopment bonds “an abuse of the tax- 
exempt credit avallable to communities.“ 
But its members are selling them like hot 
cakes, “Investors are clamoring for them,” 
says a spokesman for Hayden, Stone, Inc., a 
New York investment banking firm, “A 
Clinton, Iowa, industrial bond with a 4.20 
percent yleld, for example, is equivalent in 
return to a taxable bond with an 8.40 percent 
yield for a guy in the 50-percent tax bracket.” 

His conclusion: It's not a matter of 
whether it’s morally right or wrong to sell 
these bonds. We have to service our cus- 
tomers if this is what they want, or we lose 
them.” 

ARMCO TAKES THE PLUNGE 

The companies, too, are plowing ahead with 
their financing plans, regardless of criticism. 
Many big concerns are taking the municipal 
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route for the first time. For example, Armco 
Steel Corp. plans to finance a new $30 million 
steel galvanizing line later this year at its 
Ashland, Ky., plant with municipals. “We 
started considering the bond issue last fall 
and finally came to the conclusion that we 
could be criticized for taking a moral stand 
with our stockholders’ money,” says a spokes- 
man. There's no reason why this kind of 
financing shouldn't be used. There's noth- 
ing illegal about it, and with the prime rate 
so high, it’s even more attractive.” 

Most municipal financing for industry is 
done in smaller towns and cities eager to 
grow by attracting new plants. But some 
larger cities are getting into the act now, too. 
Last month Cessna Aircraft Co, asked the 
Wichita, Kans., city commission to issue 
about $6 million in municipals to finance ex- 
pansion at the company’s plant there. “We 
never used this type of financing before,” 
says Vincent Moore, secretary, who adds that 
the city has agreed to Cessna request. “But 
it’s being used more and more. We're turn- 
ing to it because of a combination of our 
larger expansion this year and the tighter 
money market.” Cessna’s capital outlays this 
year will be about $10 million compared with 
$6.5 million in 1965. 

ITT, Too 

ITT entered the municipal financing area 
for the first time in January with a $650,000 
Alcorn County, Miss., bond issue for construc- 
tion of a telecommunications equipment 
plant. A spokesman says the company has 
several more municipal issues in the talking 
stage. 

The record size for any U.S. municipal in- 
dustrial bond issue, set in February by the 
$60 million financing for Skelly Oil and Amer- 
ican Can, may be broken soon—on behalf of 
a foreign company. According to U.S. under- 
writers working with the concern, MacMil- 
lan, Bloedel & Powell River, Ltd., Vancouver, 
Canada, plans to finance its first major 
manufacturing venture in the United States 
with about $75 million in municipal indus- 
trial bonds. It is expected that the money 
will be used to build a pulp, paper, and pine 
plywood mill near Pine Hill, Ala. 

Though low-interest rates are the prime 
attraction to companies involved in munic- 
ipal financing, there are often other benefits. 
Flint Steel Corp., moving a steel fabrication 
plant from Memphis, Tenn,, to neighboring 
West Memphis, Ark., will have its new $2 mil- 
lion plant financed by municipal bonds. 
“This financing was a major consideration,” 
says Quanah W. Sumpter, treasurer and con- 
troller, “We'll save not only on the borrow- 
ing cost, but we'll pay no property tax, either, 
which we now pay in Memphis.” This is 
common in many towns; since the commu- 
nity owns the plant and the company only 
leases it, there are no levies against the firm. 
In some communities, however, the company 
pays a fee in lieu of taxes. 

CHAMP THINKS BIG 


The power to issue municipals for industry 
has led some tiny towns into bigtime fi- 
nancing. The townsfolks of Champ, Mo., 
which has only 50 residents and 14 eligible 
voters, approved in February a $12.5 million 
issue to build new plants for three compa- 
nies. All will be replacements for plants now 
operating elsewhere—two in nearby St, Louis. 
A village official reports that Champ now is 
discussing deals that may require as much 
as $100 million more in municipal financing, 

There is minimum danger to communities 
in such transactions. In the vast majority 
of cases, the bonds are backed by the com- 
pany's credit, not the town's. Only when a 
town supports a struggling industry, and 
pledges its own credit and taxing power as 
surety, is there much risk. This happens 
relatively rarely, but it does happen. 

In 1961, for example, Haleyville, Ala., a 
town of 4,000, used its own credit to back 
$650,000 of bonds for a new company set up 
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to make piggyback trailers for railroads, 
Not a single trailer was produced, says the 
mayor, and the town took over the plant 
when the company failed to make its lease 
payments. It was vacant until 1964, and 
rented then for a sum equivalent only to 75 
percent of the interest and principal pay- 
ments on the bonds. A boost in the city’s 
sales tax from 1 percent to 2 percent, made 
when the trailer company folded, is still in 
effect. 


And Now What Image? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 7, 1966 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am privi- 
leged to submit for publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an able and 
thought-provoking speech by Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek. It was delivered at 
the Economie Club of Detroit on Monday, 
April 18: 

AnD Now WHAT IMACE? 
(An address by Madam Chiang Kai-shek At 
the Economic Club of Detroit) 


For the past 8 months a continuous rau- 
cous hue and cry have added to our vocab- 
ulary words of dubious asset such as teach- 
ins, sit-ins, Vietniks, and perhaps some 
day soon speak-ins and talk-ins, There has 
also been created a public commotion er- 
rantly called the debate of America, This 
sudden and quickened desire for open hear- 
ings, open debates, and open discussions has 
been attributed by a few people to an alleged 
taboo that has lasted 15 years and bas been 
characterized as a problem that no one 
wanted to tackle in public except in terms 
of virulent denunciation of the Chinese Com- 
munists which has led to inconclusiveness. 

To many and certainly to those not famili- 
lar with, shall we say, the free and not to be 
accountable for, tabletalk habits in some 
quarters in the United States, the above 
lament seems startlingly inaccurate, ap- 
pallingly uninformed, or patently prevari- 
catory. 

Anyone who has been reading or listening 
to even a miniscule part of the cascade of 
writings and opinions voiced in the open 
media for the last 15 years without making 
a serious attempt to follow what has been 
expressed knows that there are and always 
have been exhaustive coverage and public 
discussions of the Chinese Communist mili- 
tancy and their “world liberation” intransi- 
geance as well as their internal policy of 
Draconian repression and purposeful malevo- 
lence. And I should think that all who are 
conscious of the problems that the Chinese 
Communists have posited to and created in 
the world adventitiously would resent the in- 
ference of indifference and apathy to Red 
Chinese developments that the lament arro- 
gates to them just because they are in silent 
approval of the policy their government has 
adopted and followed. 

I should also think that the lament ts 
an affront as well to those who for reasons 
of thelr own have consistently and vocifer- 
ously agitated for the advancement of the 
Chinese Communist interests. That their 
work has been contemptuously negated to 
naught by one gurgling exhalation of the 
lamenters would surely not sit well with 
the dedicated pro-Chinese Communist apolo- 
gists and sympathizers. And, should it be 
neither the intention nor the purpose of the 
lamenters to accuse the quietly decent as 
wanting in patriotism nor to drive into the 
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ground the Chinese Communist protagonists 
who have been busily going about their work 
then one is left with but these alternatives: 
that the lamenters are woefully remiss in 
their homework or so willfully insouciant or 
deliberately creating a national gambit to 
further the Chinese Communist cause that 
has recently been stalemated through its own 
making. And also how is one to account for 
this sudden upsurge of dash and élan after 
15 years of silence? Where have these la- 
menters been hibernating the last 15 years? 
What incentive has so effectively and mi- 
raculously loosened their erstwhile tongue- 
tied speech and assuaged their pangs of 
mobile conscience? Such sudden courage. 
I marvel. 

Listening to the open forum discussions 
of the past two months one cannot but feel 
that much was strainedly contrived. It has 
been remarked by quite a fed thoughtful 
writers that the questioners who were pre- 
sumably after the truth were all too ap- 
parently disappointed and that eager look 
of bright and almost prompting expectancy 
was turned to anguished ashen dolour when 
the rationale of facts and presentation could 
not be made to suit their preconceived prem- 
ise. 
On Sunday, March 20, Mr, Tom Lambert of 
the Herald ‘ribune staff pinpointed the 
congressional hearing, and I quote: “and 
some of his colleagues have strayed persist- 
ently from the ‘educational purpose’ of the 
hearings into attempts to extract witness’ 
testimony to bolster their worries-to-prej- 
udices about the administration's Vietnam 
policy, the sessions have yielded some sign- 
ificant developments. First probably is the 
remarkable tolerance exhibited on the sub- 
ject itself—Communist China.” 

Why is this remarkable solicitousness 
shown to Red China which has continued to 
box the ears of the United States and slap 
the face of the United Nations on occasions 
galore? Why rush to the ald of the Red 
Chinese when they are in trouble not only 
with the Free World but are engaged in a 
running battle with their erstwhile mentor 
and benefactor? Has Communist China be- 
come dearer to them than their own coun- 
try? 

Again to quote from Mr. Lambert for some 
background to undifferentiated goodwill: 
“The first oblique move was in 1949, when 
this country kept open its Embassy and Con- 
sulates on the newly Red conquered main- 
land in a seeming effort to elicit some diplo- 
matic or other response from the Chinese. 
They responded fairly promptly by kicking 
American officials out.” 

“For the past 10 years, American and 
Chinese Ambassadors have met regularly in 
Geneva and Warsaw in a series of largely 
fruitless talks which do, however, continue 
a kind of dialog between Washington and 
Peking.” Here I would like to add paren- 
thetically that Secretary Rusk revealed that 
the United States has held 129 meetings 
with Chinese Communist representatives in 
Warsaw. He added, “We have been in touch 
with them on more serious subjects and 
more persistently than perhaps any govern- 
ment that has diplomatic relations with 
Peiping except the Soviet Union,” And each 
time the United States suggests serious talks 
on ending the war in Vietnam or disarma- 
ment or any other subject, “the other side 
keeps hanging up the phone.” 

To return to Mr. Lambert, I quote: “Over 
the past several years, the United States 
has, in effect, offered food to China, and of- 
fered to swap reporters and, more recently, 
authorize American doctors and scholars to 
travel there. 

“Curiously although the Chinese de- 
nounced most of the latter moves, they have 
said nothing yet about the scholars. Were 
the scholar-revering Chinese unsettled or put 
on the defensive by the U.S. bid to them to 
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open their country to learned men, even if 
they are Americans?” Should I ask, is it 
because the recent banishment which they 
readily admit, of 160,000 intellectuals to the 
labor camps in the arid, barren, and wild 
borderlands gives the Chinese Communists a 
queasy feeling that reactivates and under- 
scores the cognition that American scholars 
should also be exiled to the salt mines some 
day to make the world safe for communism? 
Meanwhile, the scholars must be made use 
of to the fullest before they become expend- 
able. 

Continuing, Mr. Lambert opined that in the 
wake of new interest in Communist China, 
“it is highly doubtful, if Sino-American dip- 
lomatic relations were established, whether 
this country could exert much, if any, more 
political influence on the Chinese than it 
does today without those relations. 

“The trade advantages which might re- 
sult from the establishment of such rela- 
tlons—If any—would be marginal.” 

I have quoted Mr. Lambert at some length 
in order to give a fuller picture that conforms 
to the tradition of objective reportage. 

For myself, I am far from being discour- 
aged by the recent ominus cumulus in the 
sky. On the contrary it is heartening to wit- 
nes the pilgrim’s progress in education of 
certain reputedly China experts, for at least 
after 15 years it is more freely “conceded” 
now that the Red Chinese regime would be 
“disruptive” and “extremely annoying“ if it 
became a member of the United Nations. It 
is also admitted that Red Chinese admission 
would be favored “even if they said they 
would dynamite the place.” ‘These views—in 
extremis—are nevertheless improvements 
from the head-in-the-cloud vaporings of 20 
years ago; and therefore we should not be per- 
turbed at the partisans who openly admit 
to and wish for the subverting and complete 
immobilizing of the United Nations and all 
that it presents and represents. 

Should we condole and condone such 
mental meanderings that play with the fate 
of the free world? And what should we ex- 
pect from those advocates who are alredy 
down on their knees groveling before “the 
Great Rejector,” Mao, as a cartoon of March 
20 in the Dally News of New York depicted? 
We should recognize that the soft-heads 
have greatly improved from those days when 
they subscribed to the wholesale “loaded 
view“ of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
slew that the Chinese Comunists were inno- 
cent innocuous “agrarian reformers.” In 
retrospect one can hardly find appropriate 
words to characterize the honest and perhaps 
honest self-claimed experts who have gone 
down the primrose path to perfidy. 

But, now, certainly to the credit of the 
softheads, they have also become more san- 
guine than those who contend that Vietnam's 
destiny is a trivial matter as compared with 
the defense of Western Europe. Trivial mat- 
ter indeed. When 12,000 schoolteachers, ad- 
ministrators, health officials, and village lead- 
ers were killed or kidnaped by the Commu- 
nists while more than 36,000 incidents of 
terrorism were directed at such facilities as 
schools and hospitals as President Johnson 
reminded us. Are human lives to be less 
valued because they are Asians and not Euro- 
peans? Or is it because the Western World 
‘of the softheads which excoriate on and de- 
plore the Byzantine callousness toward life 
as a major iniquity of general outlook in the 
Orjent now advocate and wish to practice 
this very same callousness and cheapness on 
a still greater magnitude? 

We all know of the image that the Com- 
munists have painted of the United States— 
a rapacious, money-mad, exploiting, shrewd 
imperialistic Shylock sybarite without a shred 
of humanity or conscience, ready to hurt 
and do dirt to all for his sole benefit. 

As to the real image of the United States, 
it must be said that any person with the 
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scantiest knowledge of this country, her tra- 
ditions and ideals, must admit if he possess 
a modicum of honesty that: First, the fore- 
most basic policy of the United States is to 
live in peace with all countries and all peo- 
ples if at all possible. As a matter of fact, 
this search for peace has brought on an eager 
beaver, bending over backward accommoda- 
tion complex resulting in her suffering nu- 
merous indignities and gratuitous insults in 
many parts of the world. Whereas the ala- 
mode cry of the 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies has been “to the barricades,” the fash- 
ionable cry for a time over the world after 
World War II was to the USIS."—should 
any country be frustrated or unhappy with 
a situation directly or remotely involving the 
United States. In consequence, various 
World War II was “to the USIS"—should 
U.S. Information Service offices have become 
the butt and the safe target by angry mobs 
to satisfy the urge of demagoguery, arson 
and violence. So much so, I am told, that 
it has become the perennial banter and 
raillery in the cocktail and dinner circuits in 
many ae 22 85 the United States helps 
ost who “agin” her most 
best who ts her best friend. 7 

Second, the United States, es 
the 1920's, if not ostensibly rag oe a Bnav 
shown conclusively that she has no terri- 
torial designs on any country in the world 
nor does she covet any nation in any man- 
ner. On the contrary, she has helped to 
build up the economies; the health, and the 
education of peoples all over the globe, even 
in the face of unjustified and unjustifiable 
canard and calumny. 

Third, the United States is in Vietnam 
because of her pledged commitments to 
South Vietnam, which is aggressed by North 
Vietnam with Red China's backing, be it the 
Vietcong or North Vietnam. 

Fourth, the U.S. military ferces would be 
only too happy to leave South Vietnam once 
that country is free from aggression and the 
situation stabilized. The fact that she 
wishes to withdraw her troops is embar- 
rassingly substantiated by the Defense De- 
partment’s anxious forecasts of bringing the 
boys home for Christmas, predictions made 
repeatedly in 1965. 

One could cavil with and accuse the 
United States of many things, yet everyone 
from the man in the street to the Commu- 
nist leaders who have purported to confuse 
should know or does know that the four 
above-mentioned points are simple truths 
fundamental to the U.S. cherished beliefs 
and foreign policy. Withal, still there are 
those who have the temerity to saddle on 
her the injudicious and bald indictments 
that she has the intention to encircle and 
threaten Communist China and that Com- 
munist China is difficult and bellonian be- 
cause of this encirclement. On the con- 
trary, it is the Chinese Communist leaders 
who have taken the initiative to portray the 
United States in any which way it pleases 
them, regardless of reality. Peiping in deni- 
grating American foreign policy as bungling, 
juvenile, inept, conniving, and collusive with 
the Soviet Union is attempting to ridicule 
her before the Communist oriented and the 
Third World. Peiping is also attempting to 
bog down the Soviet Union in the Vietnam 
imbroglio and to commit the U.S.S.R. to 
greater emotional, political, and military in- 
volvement so as to insure against the pos- 
sibility of better United States-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

And Russia has risen to the bait as 18 
evident when Mr. Brezhnev at the opening 
session of Soviet Party Congress stated that 
“special mention must be made of United 
States’ imperialist aggression against Viet- 
nam * *" and “the United States has 
Piratically attacked the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam.“ Meanwhile the United States 
persists in presenting a benign image to 
Haro! while Europe and Vietnam and other 
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southeast Asian countries see her more and 
more as a giantess that is p her 
punches. As a cogent example, she is still in 
the debating stage over the now compara- 
tively, innocuous mining of Haiphong so as 
not to give the appearance of belligerence 
although she knows full well that more and 
more war material for South Vietnam is being 
stored in various ports in Kwantung and 
Kwangsi Provinces and on Hainan Island and 
then delivered to North and South Vietnam 
across the Bay of Tonkin through some 
thousand islet channels of Allong Bay. 

In Vietnam it is the concensus in informed 
quarters of both East and West that the 
United States, if she wanted to, has more 
than enough power to stop this flow of 
supplies which to date are still moving rather 
freely into South Vietnam for the Vietcongs. 
It is not only the Ho Chi Minh trails or the 
two railroads that run from Yunnan and 
Kwangsi to Hanoi or the free accessibility 
from the Cambodian and Laotian borders 
that cause so much trouble. Trouble is also 
caused by the 50,000 registered and some 
5.000 unregistered seemingly awkward junks 
each of which could carry up to half a ton 
of cargo from the north. 

In the face of all these exacerbations the 
United States’ code of conduct still has been 
that of extreme restraint in the employment 
of force in accommodating and appeasing the 
Chinese Communists, Acting from strength 
mayhaps she could afford the luxury of oper- 
ating by the otherwise extremely tenuous 
standard of “right-wrong” but to the rest of 
the world be it Free, Communist, or the Third 
World this policy unfortunately reads differ- 
ently. To them it is symptomatic of vacilla- 
tion and being at wit's end. 

The Government of the Republic of China 
has known since 1953 that the Vietnam 
Buddhists have been infiltrated and then 
organized by the Chinese Communists to- 
gether with the Viet Minhs to overthrow the 
late President Diem. As a first step to de- 
stroy the Republic of South Vietnam they 
played on the vanity, ambitions and un- 
scrupulosity of the bonzes and the naivete 
of coconspirators. The intriguing Buddhist 
monk Thich Tri Quang instead of attending 
to his priestly duties, was first reported to be 
a great patriot who had condescended reluc- 
tantly to set aside temporarily his priestly 
duties to overthrow the “tyrant” Diem. This 
was the impression created from the dis- 
patches emanating from the bar of the Hotel 
Caravelle in Saigon. Actually as the late 
Miss Marguerite Higgins wrote, Quang wanted 
“Diem's head, and not on a silver platter but 
wrapped in an American flag.“ It surprised 
Miss Higgins “that he eventually got it, and 
with the aid of American coconspirators,” 

That the scheming Quang with his North 
Vietnam-Chinese Communist advisers got 
thelr wish Is not so surprising since it was 
a matching of wits and brains, and soon 
afterward his coconspirators lost to him 
since they were not his equal in dark intrigue 
and Machiavellian maneuverings. What is 
eurprising is that the news reports from Sai- 
gon in 1961-63 except for Miss Higgins’ and a 
handful of others were deluged with news 
all unfavorable to Diem but mentioned 
nothing of the fact that Quang was twice 
arrested by the French Colonial Adminis- 
tration for dealing with Ho Chi Minh and 
once served with Communist front groups 
working with Ho Chi Minh's Vietminh Army. 
The most outspoken label that the most 
daring would say was that Quang was enig- 
matic,” 

Nobody seemed to have had the courage 
to label him a Communist sympathizer much 
less a Communist although he himself ad- 
mitted that he was one. Eight days ago, 
on April 11, the UPI had it that the Law 
Library of the Library of Congress had made 
known a study which is a part of a series 
on “Church and State Under Communism” 
prepared for the Senate Internal Security 
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Subcommittee in which it stated that Com- 
munist China has used the Chinese Buddhist 
Association to stir up anti-American senti- 
ment in southeast Asia.” It should be noted 
that the report was prepared before the cur- 
rent political upheaval in South Vietnam. 

Oftentimes, very often we know of plots 
in their incubatory stage of momentous 
happenings and dire import, but when we 
tell the world of our findings they are smiled 
away if not laughed off as subjective reports 
or propagandistic material and our Cassan- 
drian warnings are given little circulation 
or space if any in the world press. And yet 
it gives us little consolation that the Pree 
World would suffer in measure commensu- 
rate to her sins of omission when the Chinese 
Communists succeed once more at their 
devilish game. 

With the present increase in the United 
States-Vietnam effort, the Chinese Commu- 
nists with Hanoi will intensify their armed 
adventurism on two fronts, One, the step- 
ping up of sabotage by terrorist acts in 
Saigon and other more urgent measures to 
topple the Saigon government be it headed 
by Ky or Thi. Two, bold assaults on US. 
troops and bases at whatever cost in human 
lives so as to give ammunition to their fifth 
columns all over the world to clamor for 
withdrawal without honor by the United 
States. 

At this point I wish to quote from a 
March 9 AP dispatch from Brussels which 
will shed light as to how Western Europe in 
the person of one no-nonsense statesman of 
great experience, contacts, and knowledge 
interprets the present Vietnam situation. 

M. Paul-Henri Spaak, the well-respected 
former Secretary General of the North 
Atlantic Alliance and now again Bel- 
glum's Minister of Foreign Affairs at a dinner 
celebrating the 20th anniversary of the 
Belgian-American Association, said: “If the 
United States failed in its promises made 
in Vietnam it would be our turn to believe 
that circumstances could bring the United 
States not to keep their promises toward us 
in Europe. One cannot fail to Keep one’s 
word not even once.” 

M. Spaak went on to say that he 
regretted that the United States cannot 
manage to make Europeans understand that 
what is now happening in Vietnam is what 
happened in Europe in the period 1946-48 
when we felt threatened by Soviet im- 
perialism. We rejoiced then to see the 
United States come to our help. 

“It is now the same situation today in 
Asia. The free and independent people of 
the East are now subjected to the same 
threat as we were, this time from Com- 
munist China. What the Americans have 
done in Europe makes it an obligation for 
them to do the same in Asia.” 

M. Spaak recalled it was only after the 
North Vietnamese Communist Party had 
publicly declared that its goal was conquest 
of South Vietnam that the United States 
decided that its help was needed there and 
he expressed surprise at seelng sO many 
petitions urging the United States to make 
peace in Vietnam. 

“Among the two belligerents, those offer- 
ing peace unceasingly are the Americans, 
those refusing peace are the North Viet- 
namese with Communist China behind them. 

“Why did the American peace offensive 
fail? Because Hanol does not want to make 
peace, because Hanoi is forbidden to do so 
by Peking.“ 

And he added: “The Communist Chinese 
want the war to continue because it prevents 
an evolution of the relationship between 
Soviet Russia and the United States, between 
the Western world and European com- 
munism. The Chinese hope that the United 
States will lose in its effort some of its 
prestige.” 

He urged that Europeans continue to call 
for peace in Vietnam, but to direct their 
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appeals toward the North Vietnamese, not 
the Americans, How appropriate and per- 
tinent are his words—to direct the appeals 
in the right direction and not in the wrong 
direction as the Vietniks“ and the purposed 
are doing—are for rational men and women 
to judge. 

It is the evil of myopia or is it the evil of 
supinity or is it out and out scurrility that 
afflicts the appeasers who collectively sprawl 
like a strangling octopus on the body politic 
of an erstwhile strong and beautiful America? 


Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 
1965 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 27, 1966 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10065) to more 
effectively prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, color, religion, sex, 
or national origin, and for other purposes. 


Mr.COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today, known as the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act of 1966, 
is entirely premature and, in my opinion, 
void of any basic understanding of what 
is going to be involved in its enforce- 
ment. There is no question in my mind 
that it can open the door to create one 
type of discrimination while under the 
guise of curing another, and I could cite 
instance after instance of the accuracy 
of this statement. 

In the first place, we should remem- 
ber that title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
dealing with equal employment oppor- 
tunity and nondiscrimination became ef- 
fective July 2, 1965. That is less than 10 
months ago, and certainly no one has 
had an opportunity to see how the pres- 
ent law works. Certainly we have a re- 
sponsibility to do this before we pass 
new and far-reaching legislation which 
has some dangerous implications. 

In the State of Illinois, for example, 
we have a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. At present the State com- 
missions have Federal jurisdiction of 60 
days in which to process cases before they 
go to Federal authorities. This certainly 
seems like a reasonable time because of 
the complexities of many of these prob- 
lems. Specifically, for example, they 
now have the nortorious Motorola case. 
Under the bill before us foday, this right 
would be denied. While it is true that 
the Federal Commission can enter into 
an agreement with the State that would 
allow the particular State involved to 
process its own cases, the fact remains 
that the bill stipulates that “the Federal 
Commission shall rescind such agree- 
ment whenever it determines that this 
agreement no longer serves the interest 
of effective enforcement of this act.” 
Hence, this bill in essence eliminates the 
State from the fair employment field. 
Remember, if you will, that there is no 
obligation on the part of the Federal 
Commission to enter into any agreement 
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with the State, regardless of whether 
such State commissions are or are not 
effectively dealing with the fair employ- 
ment problem. It is entirely a matter of 
Federal discretion. If there is any ques- 
tion in anyone's mind as to why I take 
this position, I call the attention of the 
House to the fact that title VII of the 
civil rights bill makes such agreements 
possible, but that a progressive State like 
Illinois and the Federal Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission have not 
yet entered into such an agreement. I 
submit that this problem of discrimina- 
tion in employment, whether it be racial, 
on the basis of age, or even on the basis 
of sex, is a sensitive one and, admittedly, 
one into which we have moved belatedly 
but I fear that the provisions of this bill 
will create strife in a field where past 
success has been measured by compro- 
mise rather than by public hearings, 
cease-and-desist orders, or similar other 
arbitrary proceedings. 

While everyone is certainly opposed to 
discriminatory practices in the field of 
employment such as we have experienced 
from time to time over the years, we 
have laid a sound foundation in the Civil 
Rights Act to deal with it and should 
move cautiously and carefully before up- 
setting a proposal which has been in ef- 
fect less than approximately 10 months. 
Discrimination against older workers is 
a serious problem with which the bill 
does not reckon and is one which is as 
prevalent as instances of discriminatory 
practices because of race, color, creed, or 
national origin. 

I believe this bill will open the door to 
harassment of employers by the unquali- 
fied and shiftless workers who hide be- 
hind the discrimination argument when 
they are either denied employment be- 
cause of their past record or when they 
are discharged because of unsatisfactory 
performance, Certainly everyone under- 
stands that the small businessman who 
hires only a few people simply cannot 
satisfy all the demands of various 
groups; yet, under this bill, he would be 
subject to Federal action if he failed to 
hire someone from each of the categories 
provided in this bill in order to show that 
he is free from bias, 

Beginning July 2, 1966, under this bill, 
employers with 50 or more employees will 
be covered and those with 8 or more 
would be covered beginning July 2, 1967. 
I wonder how many of the Members of 
this House are aware that under the pro- 
visions of this bill there need not even be 
a specific grievance filed against an em- 
ployer nor need he be faced by his accuser 
which has long been recognized even in 
Supreme Court decisions as fundamental 
in any allegation of a violation of the 
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law. Instead, any Commissioner of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission may himself file a complaint or 
a charge against a small businessman 
for alleged discriminatory practices, be 
it on the basis of race or any other factor 
Stated in this bill. This type of think- 
ing is frightening to me. 

Even as one who believes deeply in the 
need for sound equal employment op- 
portunity and who supported the civil 
rights bill which embraced such provi- 
sion, I regret that the Congress is moving 
so hastily in the direction that it appears 
to be today. It would seem to me that 
good judgment would dictate that we give 
title VII of the Civil Rights Act at least 
another year and 2 months to operate so 
that we would be in a better position to 
determine the type of implementary leg- 
islation which might be necessary. Such 
legislation might then be tailored to 
those areas where State commissions 
have either not been established or are 
operating ineffectively. Was this not 
the position of many of the proponents 
of this bill when we dealt with voting 
rights legislation, even though the for- 
mula was in itself discriminatory and 
based upon conclusion rather than actual 
evidence in many cases? The fact re- 
mains that it was directed to those areas 
from where the States had multiple com- 
plaints. 

In conclusion, let me say that under 
this bill the Federal Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission will have the 
power of policing, as well as being the 
complainant, and the judge and jury in 
cases involving alleged discriminatory 
practices which will reach down to those 
places with only as many as eight em- 
ployees by July 2, 1967. It seems to me 
we ought to think about what we are 
doing in enacting this legislation, lest 
the cure becomes more infectious than 
the disease itself. 
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cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Gavernment submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 5 

Resolutions for printing extra c ies, 
presented to either House, shall be 5 —.— 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44. sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
3 t (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1 rs 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). — 
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Washington, DC. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker: John W. McCormack 


Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 

Abernethy, Thomas G., 
Miss. 

Adair, E. Ross, Ind 4000 Mass. Ave. 

Adams, Brock, Wasn 

Addabbo, Joseph P., N.Y.. 

Albert, Carl, Ola 4614 Reno Rd. 

Anderson, John B., JU_---- 

Anderson, William R. 
Tenn, 

Andrews, George W., Ala 31085 Cathedral 

Ave. 


6278 29th St. 


Ashbrook, John BI., Okio 

Ashley, Thomas L., ORIo- 

Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo. The Towers Apts., 
4201 Cathedral 
Ave. 

Ayres, William H., ORO. 

Bandstra, Bert. Io ~-=- 

Baring, Walter S., Nev__--- 

Barrett, William A., Pa 

Bates, William H., Mass 

Battin, James F., Mont 

Beckworth, Lindley, Tez... 

Belcher, Page, Okla__--.-- 


Bell, Alphonzo, Cali 
Bennett, Charles E., n Rusticway 
ne, 
Falis Church, Va. 
Berry, E. T., S. Dak.--.-..- 118 Schotte 
Court NE. 


Betts, Jackson E., ORto - 
8 Jonathan B., 


üben John A., Minn 
„ Hale, ee Se 
Boland, Edward P., Mass 


Bolling, Richard, Moũ— 2e 307 Warrenton Dr., 


Silver Spring, Md. 
bay Frances P. (Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 


4301 Mass. Ave, 


Broomfield, William S., 
Mich. 

Brown, Clarence J., Jr., 
Ohio, 

Brown, George E., Jr., Calif. 

Broyhill, James T., N. C 

Broyhill, Joel T., Va 

Buchanan, John, 4a 


Burleson, Omar, Tex 2601 Woodley Pl. 

Burton, Laurence J., Utah. 

Burton, Phillip, Calif —— — 

Byrne, James A., Fa 

Byrnes, John W., Ws 1215 25th St. S., 
Arlington, Va. 

Cabell, Earle, Ter 

Cahill, William T., V 

Callan, Clair, Nebr 1200 8. Court- 


Arlington, Va. 
Callaway, Howard H. G. 
Cameron, Ronald Brooks, 
Calif. 


Cederberg, Elford A., Mich. 
Celler, Emanuel, V. The Mayflower 
n Charles E 


Cleveland, James O., N. H 
ep trac, Raymond F., 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cohelan, Jeffery, Cali 1028 New House 
Office Bullding 

Collier, Harold R., III. 

Colmer, William M., Miss 

Conable, Barber B., Jr., 


N. T. 
Conte, Silvio O., Mass 5619 Lamar Rd., 
Washington 16, 


D. O. 

Conyers, John, Jr., Mich 

Cooley, Harold D. N. C 72601 Woodley P1. 

Corbett, Robert a , 5 Se 

Corman, James C., Cali 

Craley, N. Neiman, Jr., Pa 

Cramer, William C., Fla_.-6215 Beachway 
Dr., Falls Church, 


Culver, John C., Iowa__---. 
Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr. 
Curtin, Willard S., Fa 
Curtis, Thomas B., Mo. 
Daddario, Emilio Q., Conn. 
Dague, Paul B., Po 
Daniels, Dominick V., NA 
Davis, Glenn R.. Wis_...-- 
Davis, John W. Ga 
Dawson, William L., III 
de la Garza, Eligio, Ter 
Delaney, James J., N. T2 
Dent, John H., Fa 
Denton, Winfield K., Ind 
Derwinski, Edward J., III. 
Devine, Samuel L., Ohio... 
Dickinson, William L., Ala. 
Diggs, Charles C., Jr., Mick. 
Dingell, John D., Mich_.--- 
Dole, Robert, Kans 6136 Beachway 
Dr., Falls Church, 
Va. 
Donohue, Harold D., Mass 
Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C 2030 Laburnum 
St., McLean, Va. 
Dow, John G., N. 
Dowdy, John, Te 
Downing, Thomas N., Va. 
Dulski, Thaddeus J., N. T. 1705 Longworth 
House Office 
Bullding 
Duncan, John J., Tenn 
Duncan, Robert B., Oreg. 914 Lakeview Dr., 


Falls Church, Va. 
8 (Mrs.), 


yal. ‘Ken W., Ca.. 

Edmondson, Ed, Ox a 

Edwards, Don, Cali 9201 Fox Meadow 
La., Potomac, Md. 

Edwards, Edwin W., La 

Edwards, Jack, Aa- 

Ellsworth, Robert F., Kans. 

Erlenborn, John N., III 

Evans, Frank E., Colo_.---. 

Everett, Robert A. Tenn 

Evins, Joe L., Tenn -5044 Klingle St. 

Fallon, George H., Md 

Farbstein, Leonard, N. T 

Farnsley, Charles P., Ky. 

Farnum, Billie S., Mich 

Fascell. Dante B., Fla 

Felghan, Michael A., Ohio. 

Findley, Paul, Ili 


Fino, Paul A., N. T 

Fisher, O. C., e Calvert-Woodley 
Flood, Daniel J., Pa The Congressional 
Flynt, John J., Jt; do aes 

Fogarty, John E., R. 7 1235 New House 


Office Bullding 

Foley, Thomas S., Wash... 

Ford, Gerald R., MieR 514 Crown View 
Dr., Alexandria, 
Va. 

Ford, William D., Mien 

Fountain, L. H., NV. GC The Westchester 

Fraser, Donald M., Minn 

. Peter H. B., 3014 N St. 


Friedel, Samuel N., Md 
n Cornelius E., 
S Edward A., Md_. 


Gialmo, Robert N. Conn 
Gibbons, Sam, Figs — 


Gilbert, Jacob H.. N. 7 
Gilligan, John J, ORIO 
Gonzalez. Henry B., Ter. . 200 C St. SE. 
Goodell, Charles E., N. T. 3842 Macomb St. 
Grabowski, Bernard F. 
Conn. 
Gray, Kenneth J., III. 
Green, Edith (Mrs.), Oreg- 
Green, William J., Fa 
Greigg, Stanley L., Iowa 301 G St. SW. 
Grider, George W., Tenn..119 7th St. SE. 
Griffin, Robert P., Mich.. 
Griffiths, Martha W. 
(Mrs.), Mich. 
Gross, H. R., Io, 
Grover. James R., Jr., NV. 2 
Gubser, Charles S., Cali 
Gurney, Edward $: Fla 
Hagan, G. Elliott, G 
Hagen, Harlan, Calf 
Haley, James A., Fla 
Hall, Durward G., Mo 
Halleck, Charles A., Ind...4926 Upton St. 
Halpern, Seymour, N.Y 
Hamilton, Lee H., Ind 
Hanley, James M., N. 
Hanna, Richard T., Cal 
Hansen, 8 Idaho 
Hansen, John R., lowa____800 4th St. SW. 


Apt. S-701 
Hansen, Julia Butler 
(Mrs.), Wash. 
Hardy, Porter. Jr., Va 


Harsha, William H., Oh 

Harvey, James, Mich. 

Harvey, Ralph, Ind 

Hathaway, William D., 
Maine. 

Hawkins, Augustus F., 
Cali 


Hays, Wayne L., ORIũ 3424 Barger Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 

Hébert, F. Edward, La 26 Cockrell St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Hechler, Ken, W Va 

Helstoski, Henry, N J 

Henderson, David N., V. C 

Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla 

Hicks, Floyd V., Was 

Holifield, Chet, Calf 

Holland, Elmer J., Pa 

Horton, Prank J.. N. 

Hosmer, Craig, Cali 

Howard, James J., NJ 


Hungate, William L., MO. 
Huot, J. Oliva, N. 
Hutchinson, Edward, Mich 
Ichord, Richard (Dick), 


Mo. 
Irwin, Donald J., Conn 
Jacobs, Andrew, Jr., Ind 
Jarman, John, Okla.. 
Jennings, W. Pat, Va- 
Joelson, Charles S., N 
Johnson, Albert W., Pa 
Johnson, Harold T. Calif__ 
Johnson, Jed, Jr., Oxæxla 
Jonas, Charles Raper, N. C. 


Jones, Paul C., Mo 1111 Army-Navy 
Dr., Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones, Robert E., Ala 

Jones, Walter B., V. C 


Karsten, Frank M., Mo. 
Karth, Joseph E., Minn 
. Robert W., 


Kee, James, W. Va 5441 16th Ave., 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Keith, Hastings, Mass 4517 Wetherill Dr., 
Westmoreland 
Hills, Md. 


Kelly, Edna F. (Mrs.), N. T. 

Keogh, Eugene J., N. T The Mayflower 
King, Carleton J., V. 

King, Cecil R. Cali 
King, David S., Utan 
Kirwan, Michael J., On 
Kluczynski, John G. A 
Kornegay. Horace R., * 
Krebs, Paul J., 83 
Kunkel, John C., Fa 
Kupferman, Theodore R., 


